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Whoi.k  No.  88. 


Gladstone  -  Blaine 

NUMBER. 

gar  A  considerable  portion  of  this  issue 
being  devoted  to  the  Gladstone-  maine  dis- 
cussion, the  number  of  pages  has  been  in- 
creased to  make  room  for  the  usual  variety 
of  articles. 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER   OF  THE 

North 

American 

Review 

CONTAINS  A  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

AND 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

ON 

FREE  TRADE  &  PROTECTION 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  on  General  R.  E. 
Lee. 

Prof.  R.  H.  THURSTON,  on  The  Border- 
Land  of  Science. 

C.  K.  TUCKERMAN,  on  Bygone  Days  in 
Boston.  0 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  How  I  Be- 
came an  Astronomer. 

MARY  A.  LIVERMORE,  AMELIA  E. 
BARR,  ROSE   TERRY  COOKE, 
JENNIE  JUNE,  ELIZABETH  STU- 
ART PHELPS, 
In  a  Woman's  Symposium  on  Divorce. 

RODOLFO  LANCIANI,  A  Romance  of 
Old  Rome. 

Count  EMILE  DE  KERATRY,  a  Plea  for 
Copyright. 


And  other  important  contributions. 


I 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Rousseau. 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.   Paper  cover  25c. ;  cloth . . . . .  5° 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Mesher  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c  ;  cloth  $1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon 
One  vol.,  12010.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon      .  10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated 
I2mo„  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth. ...... .  $1.50 

Volnev's  Ruins  of  Kmpires,  with  portrait  and 
mlp  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
(in  press).   Paper,  40c;  cloth   75 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll's 

WRITINGS. 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


gECOND  SERIES 

MODERN 

Science  Essayist 

SOCIOLOGICAL  EVOLUTION. 

Some  of  the  Topics  of  this  Course  are  as  follows : 

The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Philos- 
ophy, Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
The  Relativitv  of  Knowledge.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Eccles. 
Primitive  Man,  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 
Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation,  C.  Staniland 
Wake. 

Evolution  of  the  State,  John  A.  Taylor.  _ 
Evolution  of  the  Revenue  Sysfem,  Benjamin  Reece. 
Evolution  of  Law,  Prof.  Rufus  Sheldon. 
Evolution  of  the  Wages  System,  Prof.  George  Gun- 
ton.  .         _  .  _ 
Evolution  of  Medical  and  Sanitary  Science,  Dr. 

Robert  G.  Eccles.  .  .,. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  James  A.  Skilton. 
Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor,  Rev.  John  C.  Kim- 
ball. .      ...      '  ,. 
Education  as  a  Factor  in  Civilization,  Miss  Caroline 

B.  LeRoe.  „  -  " 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  Prof.  John  Fiske. 
Asa  Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Treat. 
Evolution  and  Social  Reform  : 

1.  The  Theological  Method,  Rev.  John  W.  Ghad- 

2.  The  Socialistic  Method,  William  Potts. 

tj.  The  Anarchistic  Method,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
4.  The  Scientific  Method,  Daniel  Greenleaf 
Thompson. 

The  above  will  be  interspersed  and  followed  by 
other  Essays  and  Lectures  of  kindred  nature.  They 
will  be  published  fortnightly.  . 

Subscriptions  for  thes°i  Lectures  in  pamphlet 
form  (The  Modern  Science  Eessayist)  will  be  re- 
ceived: 10  cents  singly,  10  consecutive  numbers  for 
$1.00;  20  consecutive  numbers,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

T  WENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 
Fifty  Cents  a  Copy.      Five  Dollars  a  Year. 

North  American  Review 

3  East  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


Vol      I  —The  Gods  and  Other  lectures.  Con- 
tents':  "The Gods,"  '<  Humboldt  "Thomas  Paine 
"  Individuality,"  "  Heretics  and  Heresies.  izmo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  .Lectures. 
Contents-  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 

mman  and"  Child"  "The  P^}"^"?..0*^ 
pendence,"  "  About  Farming  m  Illinois  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  lamo,  cloth,  $1.25;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  12K10,  278 
pp.,  cioth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 cents.  ■ 

Vol  IV  — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents: 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents.  ^  ' 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G  Ingersoll,* reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  fnswerlng  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  L.  is. 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  CALF,  * 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST    PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  sides, 
$2.^0;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style  $4.50 ;  in  full  Turkey  morocco  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine;  $7. 50  ;  in  full  tree  calf ,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00.  „« 

Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  WARREN 
St.,  New  York. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods. 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER, 
(the  author  of  "For  the  Prosecution,"  in 
this  number),  . 

with  an  introduction  by 

Col.  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 
paper  50c;  cloth  $1. 
Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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IVIL  GOVERNMENT 

and  Religion. 


By  Prof.  A.  T.  Jones. 
logical,  Plain  and  Forcible. 

This  important  work  shows  clearly  the  relation 
that  should  exist  between  Church  and  State  at  the 
prfsent  time,  as  proven  by  the  history  of  the  past 
twentv-five  centuries,  and  is  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  religious  legislation.  176  large  octavo 
nae-es    Price  2?  cents.   Address,  „    ,  . 

AMERICAN  SENTINEL,  43  Bond  st.,  New  \ork. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Send  stamp  to  F.  HALL  COMPANY,  8S3  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  information  in  regard  to  the 

NeW         "  CENTURY," 

a  complete  TYPE  WRITER,  for  S30. 


?  First  two  numbers  of  second  series  of 
Modern  Science  Essayist  just  out.    10c  each. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
ILLINOIS  LIBRARY 
AT  URBANA  CHAMPAIGN 


ii, 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


January  2,  1890. 


Books  advertised  on  ist  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OF  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench,  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
lour  Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time. 

THE  CREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 

Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
'struggle  for  Life.— New  edition  $1.25 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.— With  illustrations,— New  edition  $1.50 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  Action  Of  Earthworms,  with  Observations  on 
their  Habits.—  lllustrnwd  75  cents. 

A  COMTANION-mw>K  TO  DARWIN'S  WORKS. 

Charles   Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work.-By 

Grant  Allen  75  cents. 

WORKS  BY  PROF.  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY, 
evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  In  Nature.-uins'd. 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or,  The  Causes  of 

the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays. 
Lectures  on   Evolution. —With  an  AppendSii  on  tne 
Study  of  BiolOgy.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

j  Two  books  in  one  volume  -  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 
Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

Glaciers. —  With  nineteen  illustrations. 

Lessons  in  Electricity.— with  sixty  illustrations. 

Six  Lectures  On  Light.— With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 
Three  books  in  one  volume.  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS    OF    HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 

Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.— With  other  Dis- 
quisitions.—  Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Genesis  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents 

The  Data  of  Ethics  eo  cents 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM   KINCDON  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing  and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific   Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen   Universe. —  The  Philosophy  of 

the  Pure  Sciences.  ■ 
Cosmic  Emotion. —  The  Teachings  of  Scl- 
9 ence. 

Five  books  in  one  volume  $1.25 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   EDWARD  CLODD. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth  and  Crowth  of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Light   Science   for   Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar   Essays   on    Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays. 
Notes  on   Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Six  books  in  one  volume  $1.50 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 

The    Mystery   of    Matter. —  The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The   Essential    Nature   of  Religion. 

Two  hooks  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   CRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Force   and    Energy.—  A  Theory  of  Dynamics. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

,  WORKS    OF   W.   MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

.Current  Discussions  In  Science. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 


Clubbing  Rates 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 


price. 


Century. 


Cassel's  Magazine.... 


Christian  Union. 
Cosmopolitan . . . 

Critic  

Current  Literati 
Dawn  


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


Journal  of  United  Labor 


Lippincott's  Magazine.. 


Macmillan's  Magazine. . 

Magazine  of  Art  

Nationalist  Magazine. . . 


Phrenological  Journal. . 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  


Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  

Religio  Philosophical 
Journal  

St.  Nicholas  

Secul  ar  Thought  

Scribner's  Magazine  


Workmen's  Advocate. 
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The  Arena  and  Twentieth  Century,  $5.50  ;  a  clear 
saving  of  $1.50. 

Foreign   Magazines  : 

Academy  $4.00  $5.00 

Atheneum   42s  5.10 

Contemporary  Review.    4.50  5.80 

Edinburgh  Review   4.00  5.55 

Fortnightly  Review          4  so  5.85 

Mind   3.25  4.75 

Nineteenth  Century          4.50  5.80 

Punch   4.00  4.80 

Quarterly  Review   4.00  5.55 

Saturday  Review   7.50  8.00 

Spectator   7.50  8.00 

Temple  Bar   4.00  4.7^ 

Westminster  Review...    4.00  5.65 

ISP™  Reduced  rates  (in  combination  with  a  sub- 
scription for  Twentieth  Century)  will  be  given 
on  all  the  other  important  publications  of  America, 
Europe  and  Australia. 

edward  bellamy's 
"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  .paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book." — Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  ♦  * 
*   this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Howetls. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel." — Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

dgp^"  Looking Backward "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  CO., 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


SELECT  WORKS  BY  J.  F.  C.  HECKER,  M.D. 

The  Black  Death.— An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  —  $1.00 


THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens. -With  thirty-two 

Actinoglyph  Illustrations.— By  Camille  Fiammarion. 
The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  H.  k.  Matra. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena! 

Its  Condition.— By  Nathan  T.  Cauk,  LL.D. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  -  $1.00 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING 

Physics  and  Politics.- By  Walter  Baoshot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Politics.  By  Fkkdekick 

Pollock.—  Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.-  By 

Joseph  Fisher,  F.R.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Laid 
In  England.— By  William  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  11. A. 
Two  books  in  one  volume  75  c1'8- 

STANDARD  WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.— By  Kicharu  Chenevix  Tbenci 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  Of  Life.— Part  L  ana  Part  IX  (two  parts 

in  one}.—  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
The  Story  Of  Creation.-A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.— With  80  illustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By  James  Sully, 

author  of  "  Sensation  and  Intuition,"  "Pessimism,"  &c 

The  Dawn  Of  History. -An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 
Study.— Edited  by  C  F.  Keaky,  of  the  British  Museum. 

English,  Past  and  Present.- Part  I.  and  Part  II.  (two 

parts  in  one).— By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 
FetlChiSm.— A  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 
of  Religion.— By  Fritz  Sohultze,  Dr.PhiL—  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.— By 

Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Director-Genera)  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.-By 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Logic  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England. 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

with  a  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Education.— By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  "the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Hypnotism:  Its  History  and  Present  Develop- 
ment —  Bv  Fredrik  Bjornstrom.  M.D.,  Head  Physician  of 
tbe  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal 
Swedish  Medical  Councillor.  ^ 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.— A  controversy  con- 
sisting of  papers  bv  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Faul's 
"Cathedral;  Principal  of  King's  College.  London.— Prof.  Thomas 

H.  Huxley.— W.  C.  Magee.  D.D..  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— 

W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World:  including 

Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  India,  Phirnicia.  Etruria, 
Greece. Rome. —  ByGiconoE  Rawi.inson,  M.A.. Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of  Nations,"  "The  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  Slc 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.-  a  Record 

of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of  Brazilian  and 
Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator,  during 
Eleven  Years  of  Travel.— By  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.L.S., 
Assis't  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England. 


ISSUED  XOTEXBBR  lit, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.- By 
Ai.ereu  Russei.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.—  With  portrait  of  the 
author,  colored  map  of  the  world  showing  the  1000-fathom  line, 

and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25.  ' 

'*  ISSUED  DECEMBER  \at. 

Modern  Science  and    Modern  Thought.- By 

S.  Laino.— Containing  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladstone's 
"  Down  of  Creation  "  and  "  Proem  of  Genesis,"  and  on  Drum- 
mond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World. "  Price  75  cents. 


UEg"  For  a  complete  list  of  the  Humboldt 
Library  in  pamphlet  form  at  15  and  30  cents 
see  back  numbers  of 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
Address  this  office,  4  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  i. 

No.  5. 

No.  C. 


Light  Science  for  leisure-  Hours. 

A  series  of  familiar  essays  on  astronom- 
ical and  other  natural  phenomena.  By 
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ma," has  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
three  cents  per  copy ;  ten  for  twenty- 
five  cents ;  fifty  or  more  at  the  rate 
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Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "  Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  SelJ-in- 
structor  alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  CO.,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
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HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor.      |      T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 
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Startling   Boole  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  frequent  paroxysms  are  momentary  raptures 
that  lead  to  exhaustion  and  dissatisfaction ;  and 
how  the  magnetism  of  mere  contact  may  yield  a 
felicity  fervid  and  fine  and  increasing  with  time;  m 
short,  how  the  exactions  of  Lust  may  be  trans- 
formed into  the  reciprocity  of  pure  Love  '  Diana 
is  original  in  theory,  scientific  in  treatment  and  un- 
objectionable in  tone  and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &•  Co., 

.    24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 
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lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
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Imen,  editors  and  others  now  using 
lit.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  4oeng's: 
no  charge  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
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York. 
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Motto  : 


Hear   the   Other  Side." 


15  cents 


The  first  v>  songs  are  selected  from  the  poems  of 
Whittier,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  other  standard 
authors.  Then  follow  about  forty  adaptations  of 
popular  hymns  to  liberal  sentiments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  songs  are  classified  under  appropri- 
ate heids,  as  Reason,  Truth,  Humani'y,  &c  In  the 
Index  of  Tunes  a  suitable  and  well  known  tune  is 
indicated  for  every  song. 

I^Reduced  from  25  cents  to  15  cents. 
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HUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY, 

KNICKERBOCKER  CONSERVATORY, 

44  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Lectures  every  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11  o'clock. 
Reader,  Mrs.  KASPARY.    Admission  free. 

The  Poet,  H.  W.  MAROS,  will  lecture  on  Jan  5, 
"MY  REASONS  FOR  BECOMING  A  HUMANI- 
TARIAN DEIST." 
Jan.  12—"  The  Identity  of  the  Deity." 
Jan.  19—"  Truth  in  Nature." 
Jan  26—"  The  Deism  of  Jesus." 

JOACHIM  KASPARY,  the  London  Humanitari- 
an Deist,  will  take  the  chair. 

Joachim  Kaspary  will  also  lecture  on- 
Dee.  29—"  The  Con  .titution  of  the  Humanitarian 

Cooperative  Colony." 


This  journal  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty,  Voluntary 

Cooperation  as  opposed  to  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 

mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 

Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

But  it  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meeting  place ;  for  the  representatives ;  of  all 
schools  of  Religious  and  Economic  thought.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Christians  Spiritualists,  Hebrews, 
Agnostics  Liberals  Infidels,  Atheists,  Frlethinkers  and  Secularists  of  every  shade  of  opinion  •  Protec- 
tions Fre^^  Single-taxers,  Nationalists,  Socialists  and  Anarchists  advocates  of  peaceful  meas- 
ures of  social  regeneration^  and  revolutionists,  will  all  be  welcomed  to  its  columns  with  equal  cordiality, 
fairne,s  and  respect.    As  an  indication  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  paper  here  are  the  names  of 

Some   Contributors  : 

Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "  Looking  Backward." 

Rev.  John  W,  Chadwick,  Radical  Unitarian ;  author  of  "  The  Faith  of  Reason,  The 

Bible  of  Today,"  etc.  a 
Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  editor  of  the  Umversalist  Record. 
Clinton  Furbish,  editor  of  The  Leader  (Chicago). 

Rabbi  G.  Gottheil,  of  the  Temple  Emanu  El,  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
Helen  H.  Gardener,  author  of  "  Men,  Women  and  Gods."  ^ 
Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth. ' 
J.  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "  Social  Wealth." 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Radical  Unitarian. 
Prof.  Harry  L.  Koopman,  librarian  University  of  Vermont. 
Dr  Daniel  DeLeon,  late  professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  College. 
Dyer  D.  Lum,  author  of  "  Concise  History  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,    and  formerly 
editor  of  The  Alarm. 

Marie  Louise,  Philosophical  Anarchist.  ,  „r        TT       ,  „ 

Rev  R  Heber  Newton,  Episcopalian  ;  author  of  "  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible. 
Edmund  Montgomery,  author  of  many  scientific  treatises  in  German  and  in  English. 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Reid,  Single-Taxer.  „         „    ,  _ „  , 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  author  of  "  What  the  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  ;  and 

professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  College.  ,  .4.1™      «<  TTtl, 

Wm.  M.  Salter,  Lecturer  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago  ;  author  of  Eth- 

W  ^Sheldon;  Lecturer  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Philadelphia. 
Sergius  G.  Shevitch,  Editor  of  New  York  Volks  Zeitung. 
J.  W.  Sullivan. 

Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull,  writer  in  defense  of  labor. 

Beni  R.  Tucker,  Editor  of  Liberty  (Boston).  .  ■ 

T  B  Wakem  an,  Positivist  and  Socialist ;  author  of  "Classification  of  the  Sciences,  etc. 
Rfv  T  M  Whiton,  Ph.  D.,  Congregationalist;  author  of  a  number  of  works. 
Ja^sJH  West,  author  of  «  Uplifts  of  the  Heart  and  Will,"  etc.,  and  Editor  of  the  New 

Ideal,  (Boston;)  '  „ 

Otto  Wettstein.    A.  Van  Deusen.    Victor  Yarros. 

An  economic  symposium  by  thinkers  of  national  and  international  reputation  will  soon  be  begun  in 
ourtolumnsTto  be  followed  by.  a  symposium  on  the  ferment  in  religion,  by  the  leaders  in  that  line  of 
thought.  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY,    24  PAGES. 

Subscriptions— One  Year,  $2  ;  Six  Months,  $i  ;  Three  Months,  60  Cents. 
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-NEW  ISSUES 

every  week.  Catalogue,  96  pages, 
sent  free  ;  lowest  prices  ever  known. 
Alden's  Ideal  Revolving  Book  Case  (the  two  sides 
are  alike),  prices  $6.00  to  $10.00  ;  holds  125  to  150  volumes  of 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

The  public  school  question  is  being  discussed  very 
vigorously  in  the  Liberal  papers,  and  the  editors  of 
those  papers  are  teaching  very  wisely  that  religion 
should  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The  Bible 
should  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  ;  there  should 
be  no  morning  prayers  and  no  religious  songs,  and  no 
text  book  should  be  used  that  contains  an  argument 
for  or  against  any  religion.  And  there  should  be  no 
public  money  used  to  support  sectarian  schools.  But  if 
this  excludes  the  children  of  Catholics,  who  cannot 
conscientiously  send  their  children  to  "godless 
schools,"  will  somebody  kindly  explain  why  such  Cath- 
olics should  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  ?  If  an  Infidel  should  not  be  forced 
to  pay  taxes  for  a  school  to  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
send  his  children,  why  should  a  Christian  be  forced  to 
pay  taxes  for  a  school  to  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
send  his  children  ?  And  if  a  man  has  no  children  why 
should  he  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  schools  for  other 
men's  children  ? 

Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  appointed  a  Mr. 
Beecham  postmaster  at  Scarboro,  N.  C.  The  citizens 
of  that  town  do  not  like  the  appointment  and  have  boy- 
cotted Mr.  Beacham.  They  employ  a  messenger  to 
carry  their  mail  matter  to  a  postoffice  seven  miles  away 
and  direct  their  correspondents  to  send  their  letters 
there.  An  official  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  informed  the  citizens  that  their  boycott  is  unlaw- 
ful, but  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  him.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  discover  whether  the  Government  has 
sufficient  power  to  compel  persons  to  use  this  postoffice 
and  not  that,  or  whether  the  boycott  has  sufficient 
power  to  bring  the  Government  to  terms.  I  think  the 
latter  will  be  demonstrated  if  the  people  arcfirm.  The 
boycott  is  the  most  natural  and  powerful  method  of 
conquering  an  offender  known  to  man.  It  is  peaceful 
and  when  complete  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  quite  common  for  New  York  ladies 
to  get  clerks  in  stores  to  put  a  price  mark  on  articles 


they  buy  indicating  a  larger  price  than  they  pay  for 
them.    For  example,  if  they  pay  $7  for  an  umbrella 
they  have  a  $10  price  ticket  attached  to  it.    By  this 
means  they  account  to  their  husbands  for  the  money 
they  have  received  from  them,  and  thus  manage  to  save 
some  or  have  an  excuse  to  ask  for  more.    If  the  rumor 
is  true  the  trick  is  not  very  pretty,  but  it  is  as  justifiable 
as  any  deception  can  be  when  we  remember  how  many 
husbands  dole  out  money  to  their  wives  as  if  they  were 
inferiors,  menials.    A  good  many  wives,  no  doubt,  prac- 
tice small  deceptions  upon  their  husbands,  but  it  is 
because  a  good  many  husbands  are  brutal  and  unjust 
to  their  wives.  No  two  persons,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  equals,  because  nature  never  produces  two  persons 
exactly  alike.  But  a  husband  and  wife  should  be  equals 
as  husband  and  wife.  When  that  equality  is  established 
the  vices  that  grow  out  of  the  absence  of  it  will  dis- 
appear.   A  wife  who  does  not  have  to  account  to  her 
husband  for  the  way  she  spends  her  money  will  not 
deceive  him  about  it. 


The  New  York  "  Times  "  says  : 

No  decent  and  sensible  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  will 
maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  decent  and  sensible  men  in  any 
community,  whether  they  are  in  the  minority  or  not,  to  submit  to 
such  a  government  as  that  of  South  Carolina  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction. 

Which  means  that  government  by  majority  is  all 
right  as  long  as  capitalists  can  control  the  majority,  but 
when  the  laboring  people  secure  a  governing  majority, 
then  the  capitalistic  minority  should  rebel  by  force. 
When  the  laboring  people  are  in  a  minority,  they  are 
taught  to  right  their  wrongs  by  the  ballot,  but  when  the 
capitalists  are  outvoted  they  should  regain  their  power 
by  force.  This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  the 
« Tribune "  said  a  few  weeks  ago  :  that  it  is  time  to 
understand  that  the  laboring  people  have  no  property 
interests  at  stake  and  should,  therefore,  have  no  part  in 
the  government  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  editor  of  "Liberty,"  says 
in  his  columns  that  he  is  surprised  at  my  calling  upon 
Mr.  Frank  Q.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  "Individualist,"  to 
say  whether  he  is  a  Socialist  or  Anarchist,  because  I 
have  never  directly  called  myself  an  Anarchist.  Mr. 
Tucker  also  speaks  of  my  "  evident  reluctance  to  attend 
to  the  critical  remarks"  which  " Liberty "  sometimes 
makes  upon  my  utterances.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
matters,  let  me  now  say  directly  and  plainly  that  I  am 
an  Anarchist— in  everything  but  that  which  the  syllable 
«  ist "  implies.  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  any  kind  of  an 
"  ist."  I  accept  the  grand  principles  that  are  indicated 
by  the  word  Anarchism  as  I  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  which  is  :  cooperation  upon  the  basis  of 
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absolute  individual  freedom.  But  I  belong  to  no  sect 
or  party  and  will  not.  As  to  the  other  matter  :  I  have 
carefully  attended  to  Mr.  Tucker's  "critical  remarks" 
as  a  pupil  listens  to  a  teacher.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Tucker 
now  says  :  "  On  the  whole  Mr.  Pentecost  and  his  paper 
are  'all  right,'"  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  his  friendly 
efforts  to  get  me  "all  right"  have  not  been  thrown 
away.   

The  "  Boston  Investigator  "  says  :  "  The  State  does 
not  depend  upon  a  religion."  I  beg  pardon  for  contra- 
dicting, but  it  does.  God  and  the  State  have  always 
been  partners  and  always  will  be.  If  the  State  does  not 
depend  upon  religion  why  do  we  have  Thanksgiving 
proclamations,  and  chaplains  in  our  Congress  and  legis- 
latures and  on  our  war  ships  and  in  each  regiment  of 
soldiers?  Every  tyrant  is  backed  up  by  God;  every 
oppressive  law  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church  ;  every  gun 
that  is  fired  in  war  is  touched  off  by  the  sacred  spark 
of  religion.   

The  "Boston  Investigator"  highly  commends  Rev. 
Dr.  Greer  for  saying  : 

The  State  may  set  this  [Sunday]  apart  on  purely  secular  grounds, 
just  as  it  might  set  apart  Saturday  or  Monday,  as  being  needed  for 
physical  welfare,  but  the  State  cannot  thus  mark  it  for  religious  uses 
and  upon  religious  grounds. 

So  far  both  Dr.  Greer  and  the  "Investigator"  are 
right.  But  what  right  has  the  State  to  set  apart  any 
day  for  "  physical  welfare  "  and  forbid  those  who  wish 
to  carry  on  their  business  on  that  day  to  do  so  ?  Have 
I  not  the  right  to  decide  what  is  for  my  "  physical  wel- 
fare "  ?  Am  I  such  an  imbecile  that  the  politicians 
must  tell  me  when  to  work  and  when  to  rest,  and  hire 
policemen  (with  money  forced  from  me)  to  compel  me 
to  obey  them?  Some  of  our  Liberal  contemporaries  are 
very  enlightened  regarding  the  Church  but  are  still  in 
the  depths  of  superstition  regarding  the  State. 


Several  correspondents  wish  to  know  whether  I  think 
a  person  who  owns  a  house  should  allow  another  to  live 
in  it  without  paying  rent.  If  a  tenant  pays  taxes,  in- 
surance, repairs  and  a  fair  sum  to  cover  wear  and  tear, 
it  seems  to  me  the  owner  is  under  obligations  to  him 
for  taking  care  of  his  property  for  him  for  nothing.  A 
house  cannot  earn  anything.  Rent  is  what  A  takes 
from  B  because  the  forcible  monopoly  of  land  and 
money  compels  B  to  give  up  something  for  nothing  or 
go  houseless.   

Mr.  Henry  George  has  an  article  in  the  January 
"  Arena  "  entitled  "  To  Destroy  the  '  Rum  Power '."  It 
is  in  his  best  vein.  It  reads  more  like  the  Henry  George 
of  other  days  than  anything  I  have  seen  from  his  pen 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  bold  and  uncompromising.  For 
example  : 

In  short,  I  believe  that  examination  will  show  that  the  sweeping 
away  of  all  taxes  and  restrictions,  would  not  only  destroy  the  "rum 
power"  in  our  politics,  but  would  much  decrease  intemperance. 
That  is  refreshingly  straightforward  ;  and  so  is  this  : 
I  do  not  mean  a  sneaking,  half-hearted,  half-witted  "tariff  re- 
form," but  that  absolute  thorough  free  trade,  which  would  not  only 


abolish  the  custom  house  and  the  excise,  but  would  do  away  with 
every  tax  on  the  products  of  labor  and  every  restriction  of  labor,  and 
would  leave  every  one  free  to  do  whatever  did  not  infringe  the  ten 
commandments. 

Of  course,  Mr.  George  does  not  mean  this,  because  to 
do  awav  with  "  every  restriction  on  the  exertion  of 
labor  "  is  to  make  the  Single-tax  impossible.  But  it  has 
a  pleasant  sound  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  man 
who  wrote  certain  liberty  breathing  passages  in  "  Pro 
gress  and  Poverty  "  wrote  this  article  in  the  "  Arena,  ' 
which  I  hope  will  be  widely  read  as  the  best  word  that 
can  be  said  on  the  "  rum  power." 


Last  week  this  paper  was  mailed  a  day  earlier  than 
usual,  but  the  post  office  clerks,  overwhelmed  with  hol- 
iday mail,  put  aside  second  class  matter  until  all  the 
first  class  was  disposed  of,  and  thus  at  the  end  of  a 
week  some  of  our  subscribers  complained  that  they  had 
not  yet  received  their  papers. 


This  is  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  During  the  last  year  it  has 
grown  from  an  eight  to  a  twenty-four  page  paper. 
Hereafter  it  will  have  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


I  see  by  the  Single-tax  papers  that  Louis  F.  Post  has 
been  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  Brooklyn  Single-tax 
Club  on  "  How  Business  Men  will  be  Affected  by  the 
Single-tax."  I  should  like  to  have  listened  to  the  lec- 
tur,  because  Mr.  Post  had  something  to  say  in  it  on 
the  subject  of  interest,  and  interest  is  a  thing  that  from 
the  time  I  first  commenced  to  think  on  economic  sub- 
jects until  very  lately,  was  mightily  perplexing  to  me. 
I  had  always  an  instinctive  feeling  that  interest  must 
be  merely  another  name  for  some  sort  of  robbery  ;  but 
the  feeling  was  instinctive  merely,  and  as  often  as  I 
tried  to  reason  the  matter  out  I  found  the  logic  of  the 
interest  advocates  too  much  for  me.  The  genesis  of  in 
terest  seems  so  exquisitely  simple.  I  have  a  machine, 
by  using  which  another  man  can  enormously  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  labor.  The  other  man  wants  to  go 
to  work  producing,  and  he  hasn't  got  any  machine,  nor 
any  money  to  buy  one  with,  so  he  comes  and  begs  me 
to  lend  him  mine.  I  came  honestly  by  my  machine— 
I  earned  the  money  to  pay  for  it  by  my  labor,  or  per- 
haps I  made  it  myself.  It  is  mine,  as  fully  as  anything 
can  be  the  property  of  any  individual.  It  is  mine, 
and  I  am  under  no  obligations  whatever  to  lend  it. 
Why  should  I  deprive  myself  of  the  use  of  it  and  re- 
ceive no  benefit  in  return  ?  If  the  other  man  takes  it, 
under  an  agreement  to  return  a  new  machine  in  place 
of  it  a  year  hence,  and  to  pay  me  besides  a  portion 
of  his  product  as  compensation  for  my  going  without 
the  machine  while  he  is  using  it,  why  is  not  the  trans- 
action a  perfectly  legitimate  one  ?  Both  of  us  are  ben- 
efited by  the  operation.  The  other  man  increases  the 
efficiency  of  his  labor,  and  so  earns  higher  wages  ;  and 
I  profit  by  my  self-denial  in  waiting  to  use  the  machine 
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until  he  has  finished  with  it.    Apparently  common 
sense  entirely  approves  the  whole  affair. 

Again,  I  have  worked  unremittingly  for  a  year,  and 
out  of  my  wages  have  saved  a  thousand  dollars.  That 
means  that  I  have  contributed  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  wealth  to  the  general  stock  of  the  world,  but 
have  not  yet  taken  any  wealth  in  exchange.  The 
money  in  my  possession  is  a  certificate  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  enter  the  market  at  any  time  and  take  out 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wealth  without  giving 
any  other  wealth  in  exchange  for  it.    Then  my  friend 
Jones  comes  along.   Jones  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  out 
of  work,  but  anxious  to  go  to  work.    He  explains  to 
me  that  he  wants  to  make   some  shoes  and  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  men  waiting  to  buy  the  shoes  after 
they  are  made.    His  only  trouble  is  that  he  has  no 
capital— no  leather,  no  tools,  no  place  in  which  to  work, 
no  means  of  providing  for  himself  while  the  shoes  are 
a  making.    Will  I  lend  him  my  thousand  dollars  ?   If  I 
will,  he  can  begin  to  make  the  shoes  at  once.    If  I 
won't  he  must  remain  idle.    He  proposes  that  I  should 
put  the  thousand  dollars  into  his  hands,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  five  years.   At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
will  return  it,  and  during  the  five  years  he  will  give 
me,  year  by  year,  half  the  profits  of  his  shoemaking 
business,  after  deducting  the  ordinary  wages  of  his 
own  labor.   Again  common  sense  approves.    I  have 
something— the  thousand  dollars,  to  wit— which  alone 
is  unproductive.    Jones  has  something— namely,  his 
knowledge  of  the  shoemaking  trade— which  also  is  use- 
less by  itself.    Put  the  two  together,  and  at  once  a 
profitable  production  becomes  possible.    Why  shouldn't 
the  profits  of  that  production  be  divided  between  the 
two  factors  which  have  contributed  to  it — not  necessar- 
ily divided  equally,  but  in  some  fair  proportion  ?  Really, 
when  you  look  at  the  question  frankly,  it  is  very  hard 
to  say. 

Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  just  see  to  what  absurdi- 
ties you  are  led,  if  you  grant  the  justifiability  of  in- 
terest. I  agree  to  Jones's  proposition,  with  the  result 
that  he  pays  me  $50  every  year  for  five  years,  and  then 
returns  the  $1,000.  But  I  don't  spend  the  yearly  $50 
when  I  get  it.  I  lend  it  out  to  other  people,  who  agree 
to  pay  me  $2.50  a  year  for  the  use  of  it.  And  when 
the  $1,000  is  returned,  I  reinvest  that  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. Within  fifteen  years  or  so  my  thousand  dollars  has 
become  two  thousand,  and  brings  me  in  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  instead  of  only  $50.  Another  fifteen  years, 
and  the  two  thousand  has  become  four  thousand.  Still 
another  fifteen  years,  and  it  has  increased  to  eight 
thousand.  Meantime,  I  have  been  working  just  as 
hard,  and  living  just  as  frugally  as  ever,  and  each  year 
I  have  started  a  fresh  thousand  on  its  self-increasing 
career.  At  the  end  of  the  third  fifteen  years,  I  am 
seventy  years  old,  and  I  am  worth  in  round  numbers 
$175,000,  which  will  go  on  producing  $8,750  a  year  for- 
ever and  ever.  Then  I  die,  leaving  a  son  25  years  old, 
who  inherits  my  money  and  my  saving  disposition. 
He  puts  by  $5,000  a  year,  invests  it  punctually  at  five  per 
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cent,  and  reinvests  the  interest  as  it  comes  in.  He  dies 
at  seventy,  worth  a  million  dollars  or  so,  with  inter- 
est pouring  in  upon  him  annually  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Suppose  he  leaves  a  son,  and  he 
again  another,  all  pursuing  the  same  saving  and  re- 
investing policy.  The  imagination  reels  before  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  family  within  a  half  dozen 
generations.  And  though  my  figures  may  not  be  ex- 
actly right— because,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  merely 
guessed  at  them— yet  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the 
idea  of  money  rolling  up  at  that  prodigious  rate  at 
compound  interest,  because  that  is  precisely  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  great  life  insurance  companies  are 
founded,  and  there  is  at  least  one  of  them  whose  assets 
already  considerably  exceed  a  hundred  million  dollars. 


But  now  see  where  the  absurdity  comes  in.    When  I 
save  a  thousand  dollars  I  can  only  do  it  by  compell- 
ing some  other  man  or  men  to  do  just  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  less  work  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.    Maybe  you  never  thought  of  that.    But  it 
is  worth  thinking  of,  and  it  is  unmistakably  true.  I 
produce  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wealth,  which  I 
put  into  the  world's  general  stock.    If  I  take  other 
things  in  exchange  for  it,  I  give  employment  to  A,  -  B 
and  C  at  making  those  things.    But  if  I  refuse  to  take 
anything,  and  just  shove  the  money  paid  me  in  ex- 
change for  my  wealth  into  a  stocking  foot  and  hoard 
it,  it  is  very  clear  that  A,  B  and  C  will  have  just  so 
much  less  work  to  do,  and  the  world  at  large  will  be 
just  so  much  the  poorer.    Get  that  fact  fixed  in  your 
mind,  and  you  will  see  that  my  saving  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  has  amounted  to  just  this,  that  every 
year,  for  forty-five  years,  I  have  made  the  world  poorer 
by  a  thousand  dollars,  and  have  kept  men  out  of  work 
to  just  that  extent.    I  have  been  sowing  idleness  and 
yet  I  reap  the  fruits  of  industry.    I  have  been  keeping 
down  the  world's  stock  of  wealth,  and  yet  I  have  been 
acquiring  the  power  to  command  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  it.    I  die,  and  leave  behind  me  a  son  who  dur- 
ing  his  lifetime  doesn't  produce  a  single  cent's  worth  of 
wealth,  and  yet  the  power  of  commanding  wealth  goes 
on  increasing  in  his  hands  faster  even  than  it  did  in 
mine.    Ask  common  sense  what  it  thinks  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  think  it  will  tell  you  that  it  is  utterly 
absurd.   You  see  there  is  common  sense  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.   

Or  take  the  case  of  the  machine  we  were  talking 
about  just  now.  The  other  man  pays  me  for  the  use 
of  the  machine.  If  I  didn't  lend  it  to  him  his  labor 
would  be  less  efficient.  That  looks  all  right ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  suppose  he  should  refuse  to  use  it — 
where  would  I  be  then  ?  The  machine  won't  keep ;  it  is 
no  sooner  completed  and  ready  for  use  than  it  begins  to 
come  to  pieces  again.  The  iron  in  it  rusts,  the  wood 
rots,  dust  and  dirt  accumulate  upon  it.  It  needs  shelter 
from  the  weather.  It  needs  constant  overhauling, 
painting,  oiling,  burnishing,  all  sorts  of  things.  If  I 
want  to  use  the  machine  myself,  well  and  good.  But 
suppose  I  am  not  ready  to  use  it  ?   Surely  the  man  who 
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consents  to  take  care  of  it  for  me  for  a  year,  and  to  re- 
turn it  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  good  as  new,  renders 
me  a  service  that  is  worth  paying  for.    Why  should  he 
pay  me  for  being  allowed  to  use  the  machine  any  more 
than  I  him  for  taking  care  of  it  ?   "  Ah,  but,"  you  tell 
me,  "  there  are  a  great  many  men  wanting  to  use  ma- 
chines, and  comparatively' few  machines  for  them  to 
use."    Take  care  how  you  use  that  argument,  my 
friend,  because  if  you  present  it  as  a  justification  of  in- 
terest, it  will  land  you  in  Socialism,  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  Socialistic  theory. 
Once  grant  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there 
should  be  a  disproportion  between  machinery  and  men, 
and  you  make  of  machinery  a  natural  monopoly,  such 
as  the  believers  in  rent  insist  exists  with  regard  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  only  possible  cure  for  a 
monopoly  of  that  kind  is  some  sort  of  administration 
for  the  common  benefit.    Either  you  will  have  to  tax 
the  machine  owners  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  pro- 
ducing power  of  their  machinery,  or  you  will  have  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  machinery  in  the  country, 
and  manage  it  so  that  every  one  may  derive  an  equal 
benefit  from  it.    And  the  absurdity  of  this  argument 
consists  in  the  fact  that  to  support  it  you  are  compelled 
to  assume  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  no 
existence  so  far  as  machinery  is  concerned.    Any  shoe- 
maker will  tell  you  that  the  reason  he  makes  shoes  is 
because  other  men  want  them,  and  that  the  more  shoes 
men  want  the  more  will  be  produced — there  is  always 
a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  market  for  every  man  who  can 
afford  to  buy  them.    If  there  is  no  natural  limit,  other 
than  the  failure  of  demand,  to  the  production  of  shoes, 
which  are  simply  the  raw  materials  of  nature  worked 
up  by  labor  into  one  form,  why  should  there  be  any 
limit,  other  than  the  failure  of  demand,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery,  which  is  simply  the  raw  material 
of  nature  worked  up  into  another  form  ?    If  it  is 
natural,  and  right  and  proper  that  the  man  who 
wants  a  piece  of  machinery  for  his  own  use  should  be 
compelled  to  replace  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  give 
a  portion  of  his  year's  earnings  along  with  it,  why 
shouldn't  the  man  who  wants  a  pair  of  shoes  be  treated 
in  just  the  same  way  ?    Why  shouldn't  he  be  expected 
to  bring  a  new  pair  of  shoes  back  to  the  shoemaker  at 
the  year's  end,  and  some  of  his  wages  along  with  them  ? 
"  An  absurd  question,"  you  tell  me.    "  That  is  the  very 
thing  he  is  expected  tu  do,  if  he  hasn't  got  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  shoes  when  he  gets  them."    Aha !  I 
thought  we'd  come  to  it.    Then  your  interest  is  really 
nothing  but  a  tax  on  poverty — a  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  man  because  while  you  have  been  at  work  pro- 
ducing machinery  or  shoes,  he  has  been  producing 
nothing  to  give  you  in  exchange  for  them.    And  if  the 
poor  fellow  can  show  that  the  reason  why  he  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  in  exchange  is  because  he  has  been  robbed 
of  what  he  might  have  offered,  why  then  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  your  power  to  exact  interest  is  really  the 
outcome  of  a  robbery.    It  is  founded  on  theft — it  may 
may  be  even  justifiable  to  say  that  it  is  a  theft.  Now 
what  has  your  common  sense  got  to  say  for  itself  ?  I 
hope  it  isn't  going  to  approve  of  stealing. 


Men  are  robbed  of  what  they  might  otherwise  offer 
in  exchange  for  the  machinery  they  need  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor.  The  tax  gatherer  robs 
them.  And  the  Land  Lord  robs  them.  They  are  not 
only  robbed  of  much  that  they  produce,  but  they  are 
also  actually  hindered  from  producing.  Men  who 
would  gladly  work,  who  know  how  to  work,  who  have 
the  tools  to  work  with,  are  unable  to  go  to  work,  be- 
cause those  who  should  be  their  customers  have  been 
robbed  of  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  things.  Help- 
lessly idle,  these  unfortunates  compete  with  one  another 
for  the  privilege  -of  work  at  any  wages  that  will  put  a 
roof  over  their  heads,  and  feed  and  clothe  them.  So 
the  earnings  of  labor  are  still  further  reduced,  and  the 
ability  of  men  to  purchase  things  still  further  limited. 
Robbed  alike  of  wealth  and  opportunity,  what  wonder 
that  men  are  driven  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the 
usurer  who  consents  to  supply  their  present  wants  in 
consideration  of  a  mortgage  on  their  future  labor? 
What  wonder  that  when  this  mortgaging  process  has 
gone  on  for  a  few  years,  and  the  victims  are  compelled 
to  endure  not  only  the  normal  fleecing  of  the  tax  gath- 
erer and  the  Land  Lords,  but  the  robberies  of  the 
usurers  as  well,  the  whole  community  should  faint  un- 
der the  burden,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  ensue  ?  We 
talk  of  commercial  crises,  and  wonder  how  they  come 
about.  The  wonder  would  be  if  they  should  fail  to 
come.   


A  year  ago,  some  men  in  Pennsylvania  dug  iron  out 
of  the  ground.    At  the  same  time,  other  men,  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  were  felling  timber  in  a  forest.  The 
iron  passed  from  one  set  of  men  to  another — from  the 
miners  to  the  smelters,  from  the  smelters  to  the  steel 
converters,  from  them  to  the  foundrymen— each  set  of 
men  applying  their  labor  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
the  iron  more  fit  for  the  use  of  other  men.  Meantime, 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  being  done  to  the  tim- 
ber.   At  last  the  timber  and  iron  came  together  in  a 
factory,  where  still  another  set  of  men  applied  their 
labor  to  the  two  together,  producing  a  plow,  a  harrow, 
and  a  hoe— three  tools  of  industry.  Then  other  men  ap- 
plied their  labor,  and  carried  the  plow,  harrow  and  hoe 
to  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  where  still  other  men 
labored  to  effect  their  sale.    From  New  York  they 
were  brought  by  other  men  to  this  old  Virginia  Court 
House,  where  I  suppose  myself  to  go  and  buy  them. 
Having  bought  them,  I  plow  a  field  of  land  with  the 
plow,  and  smooth  it  with  the  harrow.    Then  I  plant 
the  field  with  corn,  which  I  cultivate  with  the  plow  and 
hoe,  the  result  being,  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  I 
have  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  which  I  sell  to  a  store- 
keeper hereabouts.    The  storekeeper  sends  the  corn  to 
Baltimore,  where  a  miller  buys  it,  and  grinds  it  into 
meal.    And  finally  the  meal  is  sold  to  a  hundred  or 
more  housekeepers,  who  bake  it  into  bread,  and  so  it 
gets  eaten,  and  an  end  is  put  to  its  existence.    The  pro- 
cess of  production  which  began  in  a  Pennsylvania  iron 
mine,  and  a  western  forest,  is  completed  at  last.  And 
I  ask  you  to  observe,  that  when  those  Baltimore  house- 
keepers buy  that  meal  for  consumption,  they  will  pay 
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the  wages  of  the  whole  line  of  producers  whose  labor 
has  gone  to  the  production  of  that  meal;  and  until 
they  do  that,  those  wages  will  not  really  be  paid  at  all. 
No  matter  over  what  length  of  time  a  process  of  pro- 
duction may  be  extended,  so  long  as  it  remains  incom- 
plete, no  real  wages  have  been  paid  to  the  men  engaged 
in  the  labor  of  producing.    The  wages  of  labor  are  paid 
out  of  the  product  of  labor's  application  to  the  raw 
material  of  the  universe;  and  until  the  product  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  to  be 
by  him  consumed  and  dissipated  into  its  elements,  the 
real  reward  of  labor  is  not,  and  cannot  be  paid.  You 
can  see  this  plainly  enough  when  all  the  successive 
processes  of  production  are  conducted  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual.   If  I  plant  a  corn  crop  with  my  own  two  hands, 
work  it  myself,  gather  it  myself,  shell  it  myself,  and 
carry  it  to  a  miller  who  receives  it  on  consignment, 
with  the  understanding  that  after  he  has  ground  it 
into  meal  and  sold  the  meal  he  shall  first  deduct  his 
toll,  and  then  pay  me  the  balance,  it  requires  no  effort 
at  analysis  to  see  that  the  wages  of  all  the  labor  applied 
to  the  production  of  that  meal,  from  first  to  last,  are  paid 
by  whomever  buys  the  meal  from  the  miller ;  and  this 
fact  would  remain  equally  true  if,  instead  of  doing  all 
the  labor  myself,  I  had  employed  other  men  to  do  it, 
and  had  paid  them  off  every  Saturday  night  with  money 
borrowed  for  that  purpose. 


This  is  the  real  argument  for  interest.  It  is  a  pre- 
mium paid  by  men  who  want  to  get  their  wages  before 
the  labor  of  production  in  which  they  are  aiding  is  com- 
pleted, to  those  who  are  willing  to  advance  them  and 
wait  for  reimbursement  until  the  completed  product  is 
finally  disposed  of  to  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  that 
corn  crop  I  mentioned  just  now,  if,  instead  of  doing  the 
work  with  my  own  hands,  I  had  hired  other  men  to  do 
it,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  them  their  wages  every 
Saturday  night.  To  do  this,  I  must  either  draw  upon 
my  own  stock  of  previously  accumulated  wealth,  or  I 
must  borrow  from  somebody  else.  In  other  words,  I 
or  somebody  else  must  relieve  those  men  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  productive 
process  in  which  they  are  aiding,  and  do  the  waiting  in 
their  stead.  This  is  the  function  performed  by  bankers 
in  every  mercantile  community,  and  interest  is  their  re- 
ward for  performing  it. 

It  looks  like  a  strong  argument.  In  reality  it  has  no 
foundation  whatever. 

I  hire  a  man  to  work  my  corn  crop.  He  is  aiding  in 
a  process  of  production  which  will  not  be  completed 
for  several  months  to  come.  Normally,  he  would  have 
to  wait  through  all  those  months  to  get  his  wages. 
This  he  cannot  afford  to  do,  and  I  consent  to  advance 
him  his  wages  week  by  week  as  he  performs  his  labor. 
I  call  the  money  used  for  this  purpose  capital,  and  I 
say  that  I  must  have  interest  upon  it,  as  a  reward  for 
relieving  that  man  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
his  wages,  and  consenting  to  do  the  waiting  in  his 
stead.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  waiting ;  but  do  I  do  the  waiting 
in  his  stead  ? 


Consider  what  really  happens.    The  man  works  a 
week.    When  Saturday  night  comes,  the  world's  store- 
house contains  more  wealth  than  it  did  on  the  previous 
Monday  morning  by  just  the  extent  to  which  he  has, 
during  the  week,  carried  forward  the  process  of  produc- 
tion on  which  he  is  engaged.    When  the  process  of  pro- 
duction shall  have  been  completed,  he  will  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  entitled  to  withdraw  just  that  amount  of  wealth 
from  the  general  stock,  in  any  form  he  chooses.    But  he 
prefers  to  draw  it  sooner,  and  so,  on  Saturday  night,  I 
give  him  six  paper  dollars,  representing,  or  supposed 
to  represent,  his  wages  for  the  week,  less  the  interest 
I  charge  him  for  the  advance.    Observe  that  these  six 
dollars  are  not  wealth.    They  are  simply  warrants  or 
orders  upon  the  general  stock  of  the  community,  for  a 
determined  quantity  of  wealth.    The  man  carries  the 
dollars  in  his  pocket  for  a  week,  and  then  pays  them 
away  to  A,  a  storekeeper,  in  exchange  for  goods.  It 
is  when  he  gets  these  goods  that  he  really  receives  his 
wages— not  when  I  pay  him  the  six  dollars.    He  has  al- 
ready waited  for  his  wages  one  week  out  of  the  months 
that  must  elapse  before  his  product  is  sold ;  and  when 
he  pays  those  six  dollars  to  A,  the  latter  takes  up  the 
burden  of  waiting  in  his  stead.    Last  week  the  man 
had  parted  with  something— to  wit,  his  labor— for  which 
he  had  as  yet  received  nothing  in  exchange.    This  week 
it  is  Mr.  Storekeeper  A  who  has  parted  with  something— 
to  wit,  goods— and  is  waiting  to  be  paid.    Last  week  the 
six  paper  dollars  in  that  man's  pocket  evidenced  his 
claim  upon  the  world's  stock  of  wealth  for  wages  earned 
by  his  labor  raising  corn.    This  week  the  same  six  dol- 
lars evidence  the  same  claim  for  wages,  but  the  claim 
has  been  transfered  to  the  storekeeper.    Next  week  the 
storekeeper  will  pay  the  six  dollars  away  to  B,  who  in 
his  turn  will  take  up  the  burden  of  waiting  for  those 
wages  to  be  paid,  and  must  carry  it  until  he  shifts  it 
on  to  C,  by  paying  away  the  six  dollars,  and  receiving 
some  form  of  wealth  in  exchange.    And  so  the  burden 
of  waiting  for  the  payment  of  those  wages  is  distributed 
from  one  to  another,  as  the  six  dollars  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  every  man  who  holds  them  doing  his  share 
as  long  as  the  dollars  remain  in  his  pocket.  Finally, 
the  miller  sells  the  meal  into  which  he  has  converted 
my  corn  crop,  and  pays  me  for  it.    Then  the  six  dollars 
comes  back  to  me.   Their  duty  has  been  done.  They 
have  been  the  agents  to  distribute  among  the  commun- 
ity the  task  of  waiting  while  the  process  of  producing 
meal  for  the  community's  benefit  has  been  going  on.  I 
myself  have  done  no  waiting  whatever.    Why  should  I 
be  paid  for  a  service  I  have  not  performed?   The  an- 
swer is  very  easy.    Because,  to  get  those  six  dollars  in 
the  first  place,  I  was  compelled  to  give  to  a  privileged 
individual  a  promise  to  pay  him,  when  my  meal  product 
should  be  sold,  six  paper  dollars  with  interest  added. 
Interest  is  a  product  of  the  monopoly  of  money,  just  as 
rent  is  a  product  of  the  monopoly  of  land. 


The  attention  of  subscribers  to  this  paper  is  invited 
to  the  date  on  their  wrapper  label.  If  it  indicates  that 
their  subscription  will  soon  expire,  they  will  need  no 
other  reminder  that  an  early  renewal  is  expected. 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 


BY  CELIA  B.  WHITEHEAD. 


"  Mr.  Pentecost  is  driven  to  the  wall,"  they  say  ;  "  he 
has  practically  abandoned  his  non-resistance  theory. 
If  he  may  kill  a  man  to  protect  his  wife,  another  may 
kill  to  protect  himself,  a  third  may  claim  that  his  prop- 
erty is  essential  to  his  life,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
right  to  kill  to  protect  his  property.  If  Mr.  Pentecost 
draws  the  line  anywhere  somebody  else  has  as  good  a 
right  to  draw  it  somewhere  else,  so  really  the  whole 
position  of  non-resistance  is  abandoned." 

This  is  the  style  of  remarks  I  have  heard  made  re- 
garding Mr.  Wood's  question  and  Mr.  Pentecost's  an- 
swer ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  there  is  some  force  in 
them.  I  feel  sorry  that  any  such  admission  as  that  un- 
der any  circumstances  Mr.  Pentecost  would  kill  a  human 
being  has  been  made,  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  his 
form  of  expression,  I  wish  he  had  not  said  :  "  I  would 
kill  him  if  that  were  necessary  to  protect  my  wife," 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary. 

Perhaps  I  am  credulous  over  much.  I  do  not  believe 
in  miracles  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  hard  for  me  to  believe  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  written  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
walked  on  the  water,  he  multiplied  bread,  he  healed 
the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  cast  out  devils.  I  have  been 
scouted  for  believing  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den,  yet  I  do  believe  that  if  not  actually  a  fact  it  is 
true  so  far  as  representing  the  power  that  abides  in  a 
human  being.  So  I  believe  that  even  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, if  "  a  person  lost  to  shame  and  not  susceptible 
to  the  approach  of  fearless  kindness,"  Mr.  Pentecost 
would  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  any  killing.  There  is 
within  him  a  moral  force — I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
it,  but  it  is  the  same  by  which'Jesus  "cast  out  devils" — 
which  would  master  this  "  fiend  in  human  shape  "  so 
that  no  physical  force  would  be  necessary. 

"  There's  a  divinity  within  that  makes  men  great 
whenever  they  will  it." 

"  Whatever  the  human  mind  can  conceive  the  human 
will  can  execute." 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
by  physical  force  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  are 
not  incompatible.  What  we  need  to  learn,  and  what 
electric  wires  and  many  other  things  are  teaching  us, 
is  that  the  most  potent  forces  of  the  universe  are  in- 
visible, and  that  man  is  a  magazine  of  all  the  forces. 

Westfield,  N.  J.   

CAN  GOD  BE  KNOWN  1 


BY  REV.  HENRY  FRANK. 

The  question  at  issue  seems  to  be  this  ;  not  "  Is  there 
a  God?  "but  "Can  we  know  God?"  To  argue  that 
there  is  no  God,  is  an  argument  in  the  plane  of  pure 


reason.  Can  the  existence  of  God  be  demonstrated  or 
disproved  by  such  an  argument  ?  One  declares  that 
reason  and  the  logical  faculty  will  discover  all  knowl- 
edge, including  that  of  God  ;  another  says  soul-sight  is 
primal  and  supreme,  and  there  is  one  class  of  knowl- 
edges unattainable,  save  through  the  penetration  of  the 
inner  eye. 

Which  is  the  rational  position  to  assume  ? 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  former  class  while  arguing 
for  the  unqualified  exercise  of  pure  reason  in  the  pur- 
suit of  all  knowledge,  even  to  that  of  God,  themselves 
fall  into  a  singularly  illogical  trap.  A  distinguished 
rationalistic  preacher  puts  it  in  this  way:  "Nobody  can 
depend  upon  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  God,  for 
if  anybody  should  say  I  am  conscious  of  God  there- 
fore I  know  God  exists  ;  another  might  say  I  am  not 
conscious  of  God,  therefore  God  does  not  exist." 

Now  this  argument  utterly  fails  because  it  does  not 
allow  for  the  limitations  of  consciousness.  Who  can 
assert  the  negative  consciousness  of  anything  ? 

You  cannot  do  so  without  at  once  implying  the  affir- 
mative. 

If  one,  being  blind,  should  say:  "I  am  conscious  that 
there  is  no  light,"  his  conclusion  would  certainly  be 
very  untruthful  and  illogical  if  he  should  add  "  there- 
fore I  know  there  is  no  light."  How,  I  ask,  can  any  one 
consistently  predicate  a  negative  consciousness  about 
anything  ?  You  may  properly  enough  say  :  "  I  am  not 
conscious  of  the  light,"  but  you  cannot  say:  "I  am  con- 
scious that  there  is  no  light,"  for  in  so  doing  you  admit 
light  must  be  somewhere  but  it  is  not  in  you. 

Thus,  all  that  an  Atheist,  so  called,  can  truthfully  de- 
clare is  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  a  God.  But  how  does 
this  disprove  the  existence  of  God  ?  It  proves  nothing 
more  than  the  Atheist's  present  inability  to  discern  H  im. 

The  conflict  that  exists  between  the  God-knower  and 
the  God-denier  is  simply  the  confusion  of  colors  that 
cross  the  vision  from  opposite  planes  of  observation. 
To  him  who  in  the  distance  views  the  mountain  height 
the  rocks  are  transfigured  with  a  vari-colored  man- 
tel of  beauty  which,  to  the  traveler  at  its  base,  dissolves 
into  barren  rock  or  dark  bronzed  soil.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  for  these  two  observers  to  contend  about  the 
actual  hues  of  this  mountain's  mantel  of  light,  as  it  is 
for  the  God-knower  and  the  God-denier  to  contend 
about  His  existence  or  non-existence.  Let  the  two 
travelers  exchange  their  positions  of  observation  and 
all  contention  will  immediately  cease.  All  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  optics,  all  the  most  exhaustive 
treatises  on  the  spectrum  analysis,  would  not  convict 
either  of  these  mutually  ignorant  observers  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  other's  observation.  Each  is  posi- 
tive of  his  own  knowledge  and  nothing  more. 

Now  I  claim  that  the  loftiest  and  most  cunning  intel- 
lectual argument  ever  devised  never  converted  a  single 
human  being  into  a  believer  in  God.  His  own  heart's 
experiences,  his  own  soul's  aspirations,  his  own  seas  of 
tears  and  Gethsemenes  of  suffering,  have  revealed  God 
to  him,  if  he  ever  discovered  Him,  which  not  all  the 
logic  of  Paley  or  Cudworth  or  Watson  or  Hodge  could 
ever  have  achieved. 
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Now  the  usual  methods  of  theologians  is  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  as  one  would  prove  a  proposition  in 
Geometry.  You  can't  add  up  the  universe  and  put  down 
the  sum  God.  Try  it  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
will  have  to  change  your  method  and  subtract  God 
from  the  sum. 

What,  I  ask,  does  all  the  argument  about  the  sym- 
metrical construction  of  the  universe  avoid  in  the  proof 
of  God's  existence?  Of  what  avail  the  old  theory  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  the  illustration  drawn 
from  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  ;  the  story  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  starry  heavens,  myriad-motored  and  yet 
moving  as  a  single  sphere ;  the  marvels  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal  kingdoms,  up  to  man,  the  king  of  all 
creation,  the  image  of  his  maker,  who,  falsely  construed, 
"like  Lucifer,  falls  never  to  hope  again"? 

Does  all  this  prove  anything  ?  Not  a  jot.  It  may  be 
pleasant  pass  time  and  a  fine  intellectual  exercise  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  but  the  philosopher  will 
sneeringly  muse:  "  to  him  who  likes  that  kind  of  a  thing, 
it's  just  about  the  kind  of  a  thing  he'd  like ! " 

To  show  the  feebleness  of  such  arguments  let  me 
only  remark  that  the  deductions,  from  the  laws  and  for- 
ces of  nature,  in  favor  of  God's  existence  which  a  philo- 
sopher might  make  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  would 
become  very  "flat,  stale  and  unprofitable"  for  a  savant 
of  the  present  hour. 

Nature  herself,  as  known  in  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
would  not  evince  sufficient  proof  of  God's  existence  for 
our  conviction  to-day,  because  the  present  knowledge 
of  nature's  laws  is  so  much  in  advance  of  what  it  then 
was,  that  what  was  proof  to  Voltaire's  contemporaries 
would  afford  but  a  target  of  jeers  for  one  of  John 
Tyndall's. 

Mark  how  at  every  upheaval  of  scientific  knowledge  there  comes 
a  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  God's  existence.  The  foundations  of 
the  intellectual  argument  are  not  unchangeable  or  eternal  but  one 
as  unstable  as  kaleidoscopic  figures,  and  subject  to  reversal  at  every 
new  discovery  in  nature's  wonders. 

The  history  of  Free  Thought  demonstrates  this  position.  In  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  the  old  question,  which  had  apparently 
been  forever  settled  in  the  highest  thought  in  classic  literature, 
again  returns  to  be  re-discussed  from  its  very  foundations. 

What  was  it  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  again 
renewed  the  battle  between  Theism  and  Atheism  but  the  revolution 
of  the  science ;  the  better  knowledge  of  the  shape-  of  the  earth,  its 
annual  and  diurnal  revolution  ;  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Gali- 
leo and  Bruno  concerning  the  laws  and  movements  of  the  rolling- 
spheres  ;  in  short,  what  renewed  this  battle,  but  the  re-writing  of 
the  Book  of  Nature  with  new  and  various  revisions? 

Why  is  it  that  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  Proctor  and  Lubbock  could 
not  maintain  the  faith  of  their  childhood  in  the  existence  of  God? 
Simply  because  their's  was  nothing  but  blind  faith,  based  upon  feeble 
intellectual  deductions,  and  when  the  great  ware  of  modern  Darwin- 
ism swept  on  it  dashed  them  from  their  moorings,  left  nothing  of 
their  old  fastenings,  and  they  must  either  find  new  mooring,  or  ever 
drift  in  the  yeasty  sea  of  helpless  Agnosticism.  They  preferred  the 
latter,  as  do  the  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  countless 
others. 

But  after  all,  what  have  Mr.  Pentecost  and  the  Materialist  Agnos- 
tics rejected  ?  God?  I  think  not.  They  simply  reject  a  blind  faith 
in  God's  existence  based  upon  pure  intellectual  ratiocination. 
Beyond  that  nothing. 

Will  anybody  ever  be  able  to  prove  to  Mr.  Pentecost  the  existence 
of  God?  Nobody  ever  will.  Why  ?  Because  Mr.  Pentecost  cannot 
look  into  somebody's  else  heart  or  be  somebody  else. 


Now  I  protest  against  the  argument  of  Mr.  Pentecost  and  the 
agnostics  because  it  is  a  pure  begging  of  the  question.  He  asks: 
"Is  there  a  God?"  Somebody  answers  "Yes."  "How  do  you 
know?"  "I  know  it  as  I  know  the  sacredest  experiences  of  my 
soul.  I  know  it  as  Mr.  Pentecost  knows  he  loves  his  wife  ;  which 
all  the  treatises  of  Plato  on  Love  could  never  demonstrate  to  him. 
while  five  minutes  of  sweet  communion  would  be  sufficient  proof !" 

But  Mr.  Pentecost  replies:  "No,  this  is  no  proof  to  me,  because 
you  still  believe  in  God  notwithstanding  the  Conemaugh  disaster." 

Now  my  position  is  this:  Mr.  Pentecost  or  Prof.  Huxley  or  Robert 
Ingersoll  can  no  more  disprove  the  existence  of  God,  than  Paley  or 
Cudworth  can  prove  his  existence.  All  Mr.  Pentecost's  effort  to 
disprove  God  is  simply  a  waste  of  breath.  He  stands  beside  the 
telescope  and  declares  there  are  no  rings  around  Saturn,  because 
through  his  naked  eye  he  cannot  behold  them.  Another  gazes 
through  the  telescope,  and  declares  there  are  rings,  or  at  least  he 
sees  them.  Mr.  Pentecost  declares  it  must  be  an  optical  illusion,  for 
he  cannot  see  them. 

Now  the  telescope  of  the  soul  is  not  faith,  but  spiritual  vision. 
Some  have  it  more  than  others.  Some  have  it  not  at  all.  Is  it  right, 
is  it  truthful,  is  it  noble  for  those  who  are  blind  in  spirit-sight  to 
declare  that  there  cannot  be  such  vision  ? 

If  the  agnostics  simply  mean  that  they  cannot  see  such  visions, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  let  them  so  state  it  and  quit.  But 
if  they  assume  that  because  they  cannot  see,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  see,  then  they  are  unfair  to  their  honest  neighbors.  But  if  the 
former  statement  is  all  they  choose  to  make  it  is  not  worth  the  effort, 
because  everybody  knows  that  though  there  may  be  a  God  it  is  not 
everybody  who  knows  that  He  is. 

Why  not  drop  the  argument  then?   What  has  Mr.  Pentecost  to 
gain,  by  simply  telling  the  world  that  he  is  ignorant  of  God?  For 
this  is  all  his  argument  against  God  amounts  to.    It  is  a  sad  con- 
fession, to  say  the  least ;  and  as  his  sincere  friend  and  honest  fellow 
laborer  I  deplore  the  vacant  darkness  of  his  spiritual  experience. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy. 
Let  us  admit  that  God  is  nothing  more  than  Supreme  Force  man- 
ifest in  natural  law.    But  how  much  do  we  know  of  this  Supreme 
Force  or  its  natural  law  ?   Have  we  reached  the  limit  of  discovery  ? 
Is  it  within  the  mood  of  a  true  scientist  or  truth  seeker  to  say  that 
there  can  be  no  natural  law  outside  of  what  is  now  manifest  ?  May 
there  not  be  a  Cosmic  Force,  a  Universal  Ethereal  Motor,  who  or 
which  is  in  all  and  above  all  and  through  all?   And  may  it  not  be 
that  this  Supreme  Ethereal  Force  is  also  intelligent  above  all  intel- 
ligences, and  therefore  is  in  very  truth  God  ?   And  is  it  wise  or  sci- 
entific to  discourage  investigations  in  this  plane  of  spiritual  or  ethe- 
real manifestations,  when,  just  now,  all  the  world  is  standing  still 
in  wonder  of  its  true  meaning  ? 

Yes,  my  friends,  "  Let  us  be  honest ;  let  us  be  truthful ;  let  us  be 
fearless  !"  All  this,  which  you  demand,  the  discoverers  of  soul  sci- 
ence also  demand.  We  ask  nothing  more  than  that  hands  be  off 
and  every  man  be  given  a  free  chance  to  prove  the  prophecy,  "  Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.."  I  close 
with  Pilate's  question  :  "  What  is  truth?" 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  
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CALVIN'S  GOD  OR  NONE. 


By  HUGH   O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  December  29.  iS 


Two  weeks  ago  I  said  that  the  question  now  up  for  settlement  in 
the  intellectual  world  is:  Is  there  such  a  God  as  John  Calvin 
described  or  is  there  no  God  ?  I  said  that  if  we  hold  to  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God,  things  being  as  they  are,  we  are  forced  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that  he  is  a  bad  God. 

Some  of  my  hearers  and  readers  cannot  see  that  what  I  said  is 
true.   They  do  not  believe  in  Calvin's  Divine  Monster,  but  they  do 
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not  see  why  we  may  not  reasonably  believe  in  a  good  God,  a  God  of 
love.  They  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  have  a  kind-hearted 
Heavenly  Father  who  cares  for  us  in  this  life  and  who  will  finally 
take  us  to  a  pleasant  heaven  if  we  are  good,  if  we  do  the  best  we 
can.  They  know  that  we  are  not  good,  that  we  do  not  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  that  we  do  not  even  try  to  do  the  best  we  can.  But 
still  they  do  not  see  why  God  cannot  forgive  us  our  sins  and  take  us 
to  heaven. 

They  know  that  the  Bible  says  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart  because  he  wanted  to  destroy  him ;  that  he  sent  lying 
prophets  to  some  of  Israel's  kings  to  tempt  them  on  to  ruin  ;  that 
he  sends  strong  delusions  to  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  turn  into 
hell,  to  make  them  believe  destructive  lies.  They  know  that  the 
Bible  says  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  by  Judas  and  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  in  accordance  with  God's  will  and  plan, 
and  that  yet  all  the  actors  in  that  drama  were  guilty  of  sinning 
against  God.  They  know  that  Paul  says  that  God  has  the  same 
power  over  men  that  a  potter  has  over  the  clay ;  and  that  if  he 
chooses  to  make  some  men  to  be  saved  for  his  glory  and  others  to 
be  damned  for  his  glory,  nobody  has  any  right  to  object.  They 
know  all  this,  but  they  object  to  Calvinism,  which  simply  puts  all 
this  in  logical,  doctrinal  form. 

These  Bible  doctrines  have  become  tou2;h  sayings  to  the  average 
Christian  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  about  them  at  all.  And 
yet  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be.  Anthony  Comstock,  who  is  a 
good  Christian.  I  am  sure,  sends  decoy  letters  through  the  mail  for 
the  purpose  of  tempting  persons  to  violate  the  law.  And  many  of 
our  devout  Christian  policemen  put  on  citizens'  clothing  and  go  into 
saloons,  whose  owners  will  not  "fix"  the  captain  of  the  precinct, 
on  Sunday  morning  and  tempt  the  barkeeper  to  break  the  law  by 
selling  them  liquor.  And  a  Philadelphia  judge  has  just  decided 
that  what  Mr.  Comstock  does  is  all  right,  no  matter  how  obscene 
the  letters  that  he  sends  may  be,  because  when  he  breaks  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting  somebody  else  to  break  it,  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  law  from  being  broken  ;  it  is  to  further  the  ends  of  justice  ; 
it  is  for  the  pious  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  be  good — to  be 
like  Anthony  Comstock  and  the  other  Christian  detectives  and 
policemen. 

Now,  if  our  sweet,  pure,  Christ-like  Government  is  carried  on  in 
this  altogether  sneaking  and  damnable  manner,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  object  to  God's  being  a  very  large  Anthony  Comstock. 
But  folks  are  queer,  and  now  many  believers  in  God  are  beginning 
to  dislike  the  idea  of  his  being  an  infinite  detective  who  tempts 
people  to  sin  and  an  almighty  policeman  who  sends  them  to  hell 
for  doing  what  he  makes  them  do,  all  for  the  sole  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  he  can  do  when  he  tries. 

People  are  getting  so  enlightened  now  that  they  do  not  like  to 
worship  an  almighty  Dogberry,  Jeffreys  and  Bonfield  all  rolled  into 
one.  They  think  it  is  rather  hard  to  damn  innocent  infants  and 
ignorant  heathen.  And  so  they  want  a  good,  loving  Heavenly 
Father  to  put  in  the  place  of  Calvin's  God,  who  is,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  Bible  God. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  try  to  show  you  that  this  cannot  be  ;  that  you 
must  have  Calvin's  God  or  none.  But  first  I  am  going  to  try  to 
show  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  God  at 
all ;  that  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  God  ;  that  all  that  we  know 
tends  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God. 

What  do  I  mean  by  God?  Not  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  an  infinite  being  with  a  distinct  personality,  who  existed 
before  there  was  any  matter,  who  would  exist  if  matter  were 
destroyed,  who  exists  apart  from  matter,  who  is  all  powerful,  whose 
will  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe,  who  can  do  whatever  he 
pleases,  who  can  supersede,  contravene,  violate  the  order  of  sequence 
between  cause  and  effect,  who  can  and  does  answer  prayer,  who 
bears  a  special  relation  to  individual  human  beings  and  they  to  him, 
who  is  the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect,  who  created  all  that  is  and 
can  destroy  it. 

I  submit  to  any  intelligent  person  whether  that  is  not  a  fair 
description  of  what  Christian  people  have  always  called  God,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  exists  ;  all  that  we  know  of  the  universe  tends  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  wholly  imaginary  being.    An  infinite  being  is 


inconceivable,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  predicated  or  assumed, 
except  arbitrarily.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  force,  life  or  being 
apart  from  matter.  We  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  these  things 
except  in  association  with  matter.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
think  that  a  chunk  of  dirt  is  God,  or  a  part  of  God,  because  an 
infinite  being  can  have  no  parts.  And  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  there  can  be  an  infinite  being  and  a  chunk  of  dirt  besides  in  the 
universe  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  I  am  God 
or  a  part  of  God.  I  do  not  seem  to  myself  to  be  God,  and  if  I  am 
part  of  God,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  which  part  I 
am.  And  it  is  impossible  that  God  and  I  can  be  in  the  universe  at 
the  same  time.  Either  there  is  no  deific  personality  or  I  am  not  a 
person,  for  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  person  and  another  person 
besides. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  that  this  universe  is  controlled  by  an 
infinite  arbitrary  will.  All  that  we  know  or  can  know  goes  to  show 
that  matter  always  was  ;  that  there  can  have  been  no  first  cause — a 
causeless  cause  being  unthinkable ;  that  every  effect  has  always  had 
a  natural  cause  ;  that  the  orderly  sequence  between  cause  and  effect 
never  was,  is  not,  and  never  will  be  broken  ;  that  prayers  are  never 
answered,  and  that  individuals  are  taken  no  account  of  by  anybody 
or  anything  in  the  universe,  except  other  individuals.  Cancers 
grow,  ships  are  wrecked,  murderers  kill,  cold  freezes,  the  body  suc- 
cumbs to  hunger  and  thirst,  electric  shocks  destroy  industrious 
men,  floods  and  winds  devastate  peaceful  communities,  worthless 
tyrants  sit  on  thrones,  greedy  man  starvers  and  child  killers  roll  in 
wealth,  pure  girls  are  waylaid  and  ravished,  the  best  people  of  the 
times  were  burned  at  the  stake  and  had  their  tongues  pulled  out  by 
the  worst  men  of  their  times,  some  of  the  noblest  of  their  kind  now 
languish  in  prison  or  rot  in  graves  where  they  were  flung  by  Chris- 
tians in  loathsome  power,  and  since  the  beginning  of  history  it  is 
not  known  that  prayer  ever  had  power  to  affect  any  of  these  doings 
one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  not  one  well  established  fact  to 
show  that  any  God  knows  or  cares  about  any  of  these  things. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Free  Religionists,  Unitarians,  and  some  of 
the  Progressive  Orthodoxists  have  created  a  new  definition  of  the 
word  God.  They  use  that  word,  and  they  even  insist  upon  the  idea 
of  personality ;  but  when  they  say  God  they  mean  nature,  and 
when  they  say  personality  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  except 
that  they  do  not  mean  a  separate  personality  as  I  am  separate  from 
you.  They  seem  to  mean  that  God  is  a  person  who  includes  all 
other  personalities,  which  extends  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  into  a  doctrine  of  the  billionity.  'They  seem  to  mean  that 
God  is  not  himself  and  his  son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  he  is,  rather,  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  Smith, 
Brown  and  Robinson  families  and  everybody  else  at  the  same  time. 
They  pile  one  philosophical  statement  on  top  of  another  until  the 
outcome  of  it  is  this  :  Everything  that  is  is  God,  and  the  universe  is 
a  Person.  But  this  philosophy  is  too  high  for  one  of  my  calibre. 
When  you  tell  me  that  the  universe  is  a  person,  you  do  such  vio- 
lence to  the  English  language  that  you  might  as  well  tell  me  that  I 
am  dearly  loved  by  a  bag  of  coffee  and  that  a  summer  squash  is  my 
familiar  friend. 

These  very  estimable  Free  and  Progressive  Religionists  are  sim- 
ply working  the  well  known  theological  trick  of  reading  new  mean- 
ings into  old  words.  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  conscious  of  it, 
but  the  fact  is  that  without  the  word  God  the  Church  and  religion 
would  disappear,  and  while  they  have  really  given  up  the  idea  of 
God,  they  are  clinging  desperately  to  the  word. 

I  insist  upon  it  that  unless  there  is  a  God  who  will  answer  my 
prayers  who  will  prevent  me  from  getting  ill  or  heal  me  when  I 
am  ill,  who  will  save  me  from  drowning,  who  will  prevent  me  from 
being  robbed  by  my  employer  and  the  politician  who  will  at  least 
say  or  do  something  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
changeless  forces  of  nature,  which  take  no  account  of  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual, there  might  as  well  be  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is,  no  God.  There  is  some  sort  of  comfort  in  Calvin's  God,  if  one 
can  believe  himself  one  of  the  elect  and  be  selfish  enough  to  be  glad 
that  he  is  saved,  even  if  his  little  child  is  roasting  in  hell  forever. 
But  there  is  no  kind  of  comfort  in  the  Theist's  God  because,  although 
he  is  God,  he  is  powerless  in  the  hands  of  his  own^laws  and  does 
nothing  for  anybody. 
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Now,  my  position  is  that  all  that  we  know  of  this  universe  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  being  either  in  it  or  out  of  it  who  is  fairly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  God.  .  I  say  that  religionists  have  no  right  to  do 
all  they  can  to  prevent  Science  from  telling  her  story,  and  then, 
when  the  world  is  leaving  the  Church,  pack  up  this  name— God— 
and  carry  it  over  to  the  camp  of  reason  and  say  i  "  We  believe  just 
what  you  do,  and  we  mean  to  call  it  God,  just  as  we  have  called 
everything  that  we  have  ever  believed  in,  from  a  crooked  stick  to 
Jehovah,  God.  You  say  there  is  no  personal  God  ?  That  does  not 
bother  us.  Look  at  this  dirt,  and  those  blazing  suns,  and  that 
drunken  tramp.  It  is  all  God.  We  have  lumped  the  whole  thing, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  angels  and  devils.  It  is  all  natural ;  it  is  all 
the  universe  and  the  universe  is  a  Person."  To  my  mind,  there  is 
no  sense  in  that.  It  is  the  last  ditch  of  theology,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  great  and  good  men  are  so  willing  to  take  refuge  in  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  is  not  more  honest,  more  truthful,  to  say  :  "  So  far 
as  we  know  there  is  no  God.  That  idea  must  be  given  up.  Whence 
this  universe  came,  what  keeps  it  going,  what  will  become  of  it, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  life,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  shall  keep  on 
trying  to  find  out.  And  meantime  we  will  drop  all  this  meaningless 
humbug  that  is  attached  to  the  name  God  ;  a  name  that  has  served 
whatever  purpose  it  may  have  had  and  ought  now  to  be  allowed  to 
go  into  retirement — whether  honorable  or  dishonorable  will  depend 
upon  the  way  you  look  at  it." 

But,  now.  Suppose  we  admit  that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  very  clear 
that  he  must  be  bad. 

Do  you  believe  there  is  a  devil  ?  If  so,  where  did  he  come  from  ? 
God  must  have  made  him,  and  nobody  but  a  bad  God  would  have 
made  a  devil.  Do  you  believe  in  a  hell  ?  Well,  God  must  have  made 
that  too.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  evil  in  this  world  ?  God  must 
have  made  it.  You  know  the  story  of  the  past,  with  its  oceans  of 
blood  and  its  whirlwind  of  groans  and  sighs.  God  is  responsible  for 
it  all.  Do  you  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  impresses  young  men 
into  his  army  and  young  women  into  his  harem  ?  God  placed  him 
and  keeps  him  upon  his  rotten  throne.  Is  the  cruel  Czar  a  man 
after  your  own  heart  ?  He  is  God's  man.  How  about  the  bombastic 
jackanapes  on  the  German  throne,  and  the  fleshy  old  lady  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  notorious  son  who  will,  D.V.,  ascend  the  throne  after 
Her  Majesty's  slow  departure  ?  All  these  are  God's  little  pets.  And 
our  own  choice  and  assorted  lot  of  rulers  and  politicians— what 
about  them  and  their  guileless  ways  ? 

Calvinism  stands  manfully  up  to  the  rack  and  squarely  declares 
that  God  did  make  the  devil  and  light  the  fires  of  hell  and  does 
place  these  awful  persons  upon  their  thrones.  That  is  why  I  ad- 
mire Calvinism.  It  is  brave  and  honest.  Modern  theology  is 
silent  upon  the  subject,  but  there  is  not  a  church  in  Christendom 
that  dares  to .  say  that  the  devil  made  himself  or  that  the  Czar's 
reign  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  or  that  our  pale  Presbyterian 
President  was  not  seated  by  God.    That  would  be  too  illogical. 

But  never  mind  about  Calvinism  or  the  churches.  If  there  is  a 
God  he  is  almighty,  his  will  is  supreme.  If  he  is  to  get  credit  for 
the  flower  he  must  be  blamed  for  the  earthquake.  If  he  lifts  the 
patient  from  his  couch,  he  is  responsible  for  the  cancer.  If  you  can 
see  him  in  the  rich  man's  child's  blue  eye  you  must  see  him  also  in 
the  poor  widow's  child's  bent  spine.  If  he  is  in  the  hand  that  dis- 
penses charity  he  is  also  in  the  arm  of  the  man  who  beats  his  wife. 
If  he  wafts  one  person  into  heaven  he  slams  the  other  into  hell. 

All  this  is  by  logical  necessity.  People  are  too  good  to  God. 
When  the  man  is  fed  he  thanks  God.  When  he  goes  hungry  in 
spite  of  his  prayers  he  blames  the  devil  or  himself  or  the  monopo- 
lists. But  that  is  absurd.  There  cannot  be  an  almighty  God  and  a 
still  more  almighty  devil  in  the  same  universe.  If  God  cannot 
answer  a  good  man's  prayers  because  the  millionaire's  will  not  let 
him,  in  heaven's  name  let  us  worship  the  millionaires. 

People  say  God  wishes  to  save  everybody  but  man's  will  is  free 
and  he  can  ruin  himself.  There  cannot  be  an  almighty  will  and  ten 
million  more  powerful  human  wills  in  the  same  universe.  Calvin- 
ism is  right.  If  there  is  a  God  man  has  no  free  will.  A  supreme 
divine  and  a  free  human  will  is  a  logical  absurdity. 

The  problem  of  evil  in  a  world  ruled  by  a  good  God,  of  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  free  will  are  called  mysteries.  But  they  are 
not  mysteries.    They  are  impossibilities.    Whenever  theology  runs 


across  a  flat  impossibility  it  is  called  a  mystery.  There  could  not 
be  any  evil  in  a  world  ruled  by  a  good  God.  There  can  be  no  free 
will  in  a  world  governed  by  an  all  powerful  God.  If  you  allow  a 
man  to  be  killed  when  you  can  prevent  it  without  injury  or  even 
inconvenience  to  yourself  you  are  an  inexcusable  murderer.  If  God 
allows  you  to  ruin  yourself  when  he  can  prevent  it,  greatly  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  happiness,  he  is  worse  than  the  devil. 

If  there  is  any  God  he  is  to  blame  for  poverty  and  crime.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  there  can  be  a  good  God  considering  what  the  his- 
tory and  daily  experience  of  this  world  is.  If  you  were  God  would 
you  allow  the  managers  of  the  Spring  Valley  coal  company  to  starve 
the  miners  into  unjust  submission  ?  Would  you  allow  the  Siberian 
mines  to  remain  filled  with  the  flower  of  the  Russian  youth?  Would 
you  allow  the  daughters  of  this  land  to  prostitute  themselves  by 
loveless  marriages  or  in  the  open  streets  because  it  is  so  hard  for  an 
honest  woman  to  make  a  living  ?  Would  you  allow  pious  Pharisees 
to  get  rich  off  the  labor  of  factory  children  ?  Would  you  allow  this 
world  to  be  taxed,  robbed  and  oppressed  by  the  scoundrels  and  im- 
beciles who  are  now  in  power  and  always  have  been  ?  Would  you 
allow  honest  thinkers  to  lose  you  and  only  those  who  will  not  think 
honestly  to  find  you  ? 

Things  as  they  are  can  be  accounted  for  perfectly  either  upon  the 
theory  of  the  Calvinistic  monster  or  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
God.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  you  believe  in  a  good  God  you  cannot 
hold  your  position  any  longer  than  it  will  take  me  to  ask  you  why 
when  a  young  man  deceives  and  ruins  a  trusting  girl  she  is  forever 
a  blighted  outcast  while  he  may  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

If  Calvin  was  right  everything  is  clear  enough.  And  if  there  is 
no  God  everything  is  clear  enough.  If  Calvin  was  right  everything 
is  running  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  it  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness. God  runs  the  thing  to  suit  himself.  If  there  is  no  God  then 
we  understand  that  everything  in  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
world  has  been  getting  along  the  best  it  can  and  that  human  beings 
have  being  doing  the  same. 

Calvin's  God  does  not  suit  me  and  so  I  reject  him.  But  as  there 
can  be  no  other  God  but  Calvin's,  I  believe  in  none.  I  do  not  know 
where  I  came  from  nor  where  I  am  going  to.  But  I  know  that 
things  in  society  are  not  right,  are  not  arranged  for  my  happiness 
nor  the  happiness  of  others,  and  I  mean  to  do  my  infinitiesimal  part 
to  get  them  right  while  I  am  passing  along  this  way. 

I  admit  that  it  is  provoking  not  to  know  any  more  about  the 
whence,  why  and  whither  of  things  than  we  do  ;  I  admit  that  it  is 
sad  to  be  so  ignorant ;  I  admit  that  it  is  sometimes  a  mental  torture 
not  to  know.  But  I  think  it  is  best  that  it  is  so  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise.  And  I  think  it  is  wicked  for  a  man  to  sit 
down  and  pity  himself  because  he  does  not  know  things  when  so 
many  are  miserable  because  they  do  not  have  things.  The  use  of 
the  vacant  land  would  be  far  better  for  the  world  just  now  than  to 
know  where  it  came  from.  To  break  up  the  governmental  monopoly 
of  money  would  do  more  good  than  to  get  at  the  source  of  life.  To 
rescue  children  from  factory  hells  and  redeem  women  from  the 
horrid  slavery  they  now  endure  would  be  better  than  to  find  God. 
To  worship  a  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  and  who,  if  he  exists,  is 
so  careless  and  hard  hearted,  does  not  seem  to  me  half  so  important 
as  to  be  of  use  to  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters. 


Fiction. 


FOR    THE  PROSECUTION. 


BY  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


I. 

Shortly  after  Fred  Mathews  began  the  practice  of 
law  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney in  the  Western  town  to  which  he  had  gone  when 
first  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Of  course,  every  law  student  becomes  familiar  with 
the  jests  and  gibes  cast  at  the  members  of  the  profes- 
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sion  as  men  who  are  peculiarly  economical  of  the 
truth.  He  smiles  with  those  who  hint  that  a  lawyer  is 
always  lavish  of  advice  that  leads  to  litigation. 

That  students  of  Blackstone  and  Coke  hear  much 
merrymaking  over  and  some  serious  criticism  of  the 
quibbles  to  which  the  best  of  them  are  supposed  to  re- 
sort—of making  little  of  real  evidence  and  much  of 
trivialities— goes  without  saying.  Nor  are  they  una- 
ware of  the  fact— alas!  sometimes  too  well  founded 
upon  strong  evidence— that  the  general  public  appears 
to  be  convinced  that  laws  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
shielding  the  rich  and  oppressing  the  poor  or  unfortu- 
nate. 

No  student  of  average  ability  enters  practice  una- 
ware that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  a  man  of 
social  position  or  financial  power  has  little  to  fear  as  a 
result  of  his  misdeeds,  while  his  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bor could  not  hope  to  escape  the  worst  legal  conse- 
quences of  his  most  trivial  lapse  from  rectitude. 

Fred  Mathews  had  made  up  his  mind— as  many  a 
young  fellow  had  done  before  him— that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
level. 

He  determined  that  such  ability  as  he  possessed 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  that  nei- 
ther bribe  nor  threat  should  ever  entice  him  from  the 
strict  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  profession  which 
he  had  entered.  He  would  never  accept  a  case  in 
which  he  did  not  honestly  believe.  No  man's  money 
should  buy  him  and  no  man's  wrath  intimidate.  In 
short,  he  intended  to  be  a  lawyer  with  a  conscience  as 
well  as  a  man  of  integrity,  no  matter  what  the  result 
might  be. 

He  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  the  first  two  years 
of  his  practice  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  third,  when 
he  found  himself  holding  the  office  of  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, with  a  record  clean,  and  fair  sailing  ahead,  that 
a  piece  of  news  which  came  to  him  caused  him  to  doubt 
himself  for  the  first  time. 

The  shock  of  that  doubt  thrilled  every  fibre  in  his 
nature,  for  it  brought  with  it  the  one  fear  that  is  terri- 
ble to  a  brave  mind  which  is  aroused  for  the  first  time 
to  its  own  possibilities— the  fear  to  trust  itself— the 
dread  lest  it  betray  its  own  higher  nature  under  the 
pressure  of  old  habits  of  thought  or  new  social  prob- 
lems. 

Right  and  wrong  had  always  seemed  to  have  the 
most  decided  and  clear-cut  outlines.  He  had  never 
thought  of  himself  as  standing  before  them  unable  to 
distinguish  their  boundaries.  He  had  felt  that  he 
could  answer  bravely  enough  the  question:  "What 
would  you  do  if  required  to  choose  between  honor  and 
dishonor?"  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  him  that  his 
present  perplexity  should  grow  out  of  a  simple  burg- 
lary case.  There  did  not  appear  to  him,  at  first,  to  be 
more  than  one  side  to  such  a  case.  He  was  the  Prose- 
cuting Attorney.  A  store  had  been  robbed.  Among 
other  things  a  sealskin  sacque  was  taken.  By  means  of 
this  cloak  the  burglary  had  been  traced— it  was 
claimed— to  a  certain  young  man  high  in  social  life. 
The  duties  of  his  office  had  led  the  State  attorney  to 
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prosecute  the  investigation  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
impartiality  until  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  fairest 
hopes.  Indeed,  the  chain  of  evidence  now  in  his  pos- 
session was  so  strong  and  complete  that  he— for  the 
first  time  in  his  career— recognized  that  he  shrank 
from  using  the  facts  at  his  command. 

He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  apprehended  a 
young  man  who  had  up  to  the  present  time  borne  a 
spotless  reputation  ;  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  at 
college  ;  whose  social  position  was  that  of  a  leader,  and 
who  was  soon  to  marry  one  of  the  most  charming  girls 
in  the  town.  The  situation  was  painful,  but  Fred  Ma- 
thews felt  that  his  own  honor  was  at  stake  quite  as 
truly  as  was  that  of  his  old  schoolfellow.  Here  was  his 
first  opportunity  to  show  that  he  held  his  duty  above 
his  desires.  Here  was  the  first  case  in  which  social  in- 
fluence and  financial  power  were  on  the  side  of  a  crim- 
inal whom  it  was  his  duty  to  prosecute  to  the  end. 

His  professional  pride,  as  well  as  his  honor,  was  en- 
listed ;  for  this  was  the  third  burglary  which  had  oc- 
curred recently,  and  so  far  the  "  gang  "—as  the  news- 
papers assumed  and  the  police  believed  the  offenders 
to  be — had  not  been  caught. 

Fred  Mathews  now  thought  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  hand  had  executed  all  three 
crimes  and  that  the  recklessness  of  the  last— the  almost 
wanton  defiance  of  perfectly  natural  means  of  precau- 
tion and  concealment— had  led  to  the  discovery  of  this 
offender  in  high  life. 

After  long  deliberation,  however,  the  young  prose- 
cutor made  his  mind  that  he  would  so  far  compromise 
with  his  conscience  as  to  make  a  personal,  private  call 
upon  the  young  man  who  was  under  suspicion  and 
boldly  accuse  him  of  the  theft  of  the  tell-tale  cloak  that 
had  been  traced  to  him,  and  take  the  consequences. 

He  was  well  aware  that  in  case  this  course  should 
lead  to  the  escape  of  the  criminal  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  abuse  and  suspicion  which  would 
surely  follow,  for  the  evidence  had  [passed  through 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

He  knew  that  he  was  taking  a  course  which  would 
be  called  in  question,  and  that  he  would  not  take  it  if 
the  suspected  man  lived  in  a  less  fashionable  street  or 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  low  born. 

All  this  he  knew  quite  well,  and  still  he  argued  to 
himself  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  after  giving  Walter  Banks  a  private 
chance  to  clear  himself— if  such  a  thing  were  possible 
—he  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  go  on  with  the  case, 
if  that  should  be  necessary. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  kept  awake,  not  by  the  fear  that  he  should 
fail  through  inexperience  in  his  duty  to  his  client— as 
had  happened  sometimes  to  trouble  him  earlier  in  his 
professional  life— but  by  a  dread  that  he  should  will- 
fully betray  his  trust  to  the  public.  At  two  o'clock  he 
lay  staring  at  the  wall,  asking  himself  if  he  was  becom- 
ing corrupt ;  if  he,  too,  believed  in  shielding  guilt  if 
only  that  guilt  were  dressed  in  purple  and  spoke  with 
a  soft  and  cultured  accent. 
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"  Mr.  Banks  will  be  down  in  a  moment ;"  the  trim 
maid  had  said,  and  left  the  parlor  door  open  as  she 
withdrew. 

The  young  prosecutor  walked  about  the  room  unea- 
sily. He  had  hoped  at  the  last  moment  that  the  object 
of  his  call  would  be  from  home — that  he  would  take 
fright  and  refuse  to  be  seen — that  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  police  which  would  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  give  the  warning  which  he  now  felt  he  was 
here  to  give.  But,  no.  "  Mr.  Banks  will  be  down  in  a 
moment."  He  had  heard  quite  distinctly,  and  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  accent  of  fear  or  annoyance 
in  the  voice  that  spoke. 

In  his  agitation  he  had  taken  up  a  curiously  wrought 
paper  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table  and  had  dropped 
it  as  if  it  had  burned  his  fingers. 

"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed.  "He  was  the  college 
thief.    It  is  no  new  thing,  then." 

He  took  up  the  knife  again  and  examined  it  closely. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  a  gold  wrought, 
elaborately  engraved  blade,  set  in  a  handle  which  had 
no  duplicate,  for  the  students  who  had  planned  the 
gift  which  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared  had  de- 
vised and  caused  to  be  engraved  a  secret  symbol  which 
was  cut  deep  in  the  polished  surface. 

It  was  to  have  been  a  surprise  for  one  of  the  favor- 
ites in  the  faculty.  It  had  disappeared — and  here  it 
was ! 

«  Good  morning,  Mathews.  This  is  really  very  kind. 
I"— 

It  was  the  voice  of  Walter  Banks,  but  their  eyes  met 
over  the  fallen  paper  knife,  which  had  dropped  from 
trembling  fingers  at  the  first  word. 

A  great  wave  of  color  rushed  into  the  face  of  young 
Banks.  The  prosecutor  stood  mute  and  pale.  Invol- 
untarily he  had  tried  to  cover  the  knife  with  a  corner 
of  the  rug  as  he  turned  to  meet  his  host.  It  vaguely 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  a  guest  in  a  house  where 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  detective.  His  hand  was 
extended  in  the  hearty  western  fashion  which  had  be- 
come second  nature  to  him,  but  Walter  Banks  did  not 
take  it. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?"  said  the  host  in  a  tone  which 
was  hoarse,  and  quite  unlike  the  frank,  free  one  that 
spoke  a  moment  before. 

As  he  seated  himself  he  bent  forward  and  took  up 
the  bit  of  tell-tale  gold  and  ivory.  Then  he  said,  slowly 
in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible  : 

"Yes,  I  took  it.  You  are  right.  It  is  the  college 
knife."' 

« Don't !  don't !"  exclaimed  Fred  Mathews,  rising. 

« 1  am       You  forget —   I  am —   My  office.    Think.  I 

am  for  the  prosecution  !"  His  face  was  livid.  Young 
Banks  leaned  heavily  against  the  table.  The  color  be- 
gan to  die  out  of  his  lips.  His  hand  trembled  as  he 
laid  the  knife  upon  the  table.  Neither  spoke.  The 
brain  of  the  young  prosecutor  found  only  scraps  and 
shreds  of  thought,  in  which  such  words  as  duty,  honor, 
pity,  hospitality,  wealth,  social  order,  floated  vaguely 
here  and  there,  buffeted  by  the  one  insistant  idea  that 
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he  should  go — go  quickly — and  leave  this  man  alone 
with  his  shame  and  humiliation. 

Walter  Banks  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Come  up  to  my  room.  Mother  might  come  in  here 
and — I  suppose — you  have  come  about —  I — Is — ? 
You  say  you  are  for  the  prosecution.  Have  they  traced 
the  cloak  to  me  ?" 

The  lawyer  stepped  back  again  and  looked  at  the 
man  before  him.  What  could  he  mean  by  saying  such 
a  thing  as  that— to  him  ?  They  had  never  been  close 
friends,  but  now  in  spite  of  everything  the  thought 
that  he  was  the  prosecutor  kept  itself  steadily  in  the 
attorney's  mind  and  struggled  with  a  pity  and  reluc- 
tance that  were  seeking  to  justify  him  by  a  belief  in 
the  insanity  of  young  Banks. 

No  one  but  a  lunatic  would  have  made  that  last  re- 
mark. The  thought  was  a  relief.  He  grasped  at  it 
eagerly  and  began  to  fashion  his  mental  outlook  to  fit 
the  idea.  Then  suddenly  came  to  him  with  over- 
whelming force  all  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  the 
failure  of  justice  where  criminals  of  high  degree  were 
concerned. 

He  had  followed  his  host  to  the  stairs.  Suddenly  he 
turned,  caught  up  his  hat  from  the  stand  where  he  had 
left  it,  and  passed  out  of  the  street  door  without  a 
word.  Once  in  the  street  he  glanced  involuntarily  up 
at  the  house.  At  the  window  of  the  room  he  had  just 
left  stood  Walter  Banks.  His  arm  was  about  his  mo- 
ther's shoulders,  and  both  were  very  pale.  There  was 
a  strange  likeness  between  them. 

III. 

Every  conceivable  form  of  pressure  to  prevent  the 
trial  of  Walter  Banks  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  next 
few  weeks ;  but  Prosecutor  Mathews  had  pushed  the 
case  vigorously  in  spite  of  it  all.  He  felt  not  only  that 
justice  was  at  stake,  but  that  his  own  moral  fibre  was 
in  pawn,  as  well.  He  held  aloof  from  his  social  friends 

 who  were  in  many  cases  the  friends  of  the  accused, 

also— lest  he  lose  sight  of  his  duty  through  some  fresh 
or  new  form  of  attack  upon  his  integrity  of  purpose. 

It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  even  the  Judge 
who  was  to  sit  in  the  case  had  been  approached  by  the 
friends  of  the  defendant,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  impanel  a  jury  that  would  or  could  be 
fair  and  impartial. 

If  but  one  man  was  drawn  from  the  "upper  class," 
the  jury  would  be  sure  to  hang.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all  of  the  talesmen  were  chosen  from  that  social  caste 
which  feels  that  it  is  usually  the  victim,  it  would  go 
hard  with  Walter  Banks  even  if  he  were  able— as 
seemed  wholly  unlikely— to  show  a  reasonably  clear 
case  in  his  favor. 

The  day  came.  The  court-room  held  an  unusual  au- 
dience. There  were  many  ladies  present  who  had  never 
before  seen  the  inside  of  such  a  room.  They  held  their 
breath  and  were  filled  with  awe  and  fear— of  they  knew 
not  what. 

Perhaps  few  men  can  realize  what  it  is  to  a  woman 
to  face  for  the  first  time  the  embodiment  of  all  that  her 
strong  faith  and  utter  ignorance  has  carried  to  mature 
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years  as  an  ideal  of  justice  and  dignity — of  solemn  ob- 
ligation and  fearful  responsibility.  To  her  there  has 
been  no  reverse  side  to  the  picture.  She  believes  in 
courts  as  courts  of  justice.  She  knows  nothing  of  quib- 
ble, of  technicality,  of  precedent.  Nothing  here  is  light 
or  humorous  to  her.  Next  to  a  death  chamber  the 
criminal  court  room  is  fullest  of  the  thoughts  which 
reach  beyond  mere  human  responsibility  and  import 
and  all  that  passes  there  is  freighted  for  her  with  a 
sense  of  finality  that  few  men  can  comprehend.  They 
think  of  reversal  of  judgment. 

The  fiat  of  the  court  is  the  closing  knell  to  a  woman 
and  although  she  may  know  the  judge  in  private  life 
to  be  a  fallible  or — more  incongruous  still — a  jovial  man, 
his  presence  here  is  overpowering.  Of  the  jury  she 
feels  vaguely,  dread.    Of  the  judge,  awe. 

The  mother  of  the  prisoner  sat  near  him.  Her  sad,  pale, 
refined  face  troubled  the  young  prosecutor  sorely  and  he 
tugged  at  his  conscience  and  spurred  on  his  resolution 
after  each  glance  at  her. 

The  case  was  so  plain,  the  evidence  so  clear,  the  de- 
fense so  weak  that  the  whole  tide  of  public  sentiment 
swung  rapidly  from  the  side  of  the  prisoner  to  that  of 
the  people. 

The  indignation  for  him  which  had  been  felt  by  the 
society  women  who  had  come  to  show  themselves  as  his 
friends  changed  into  scorn  and  contempt.  The  whole 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  room  underwent  a  revolution. 
When  court  opened  few  besides  the  officers  believed  him 
guilty.  As  the  case  drew  near  its  close  no  one  believed 
him  innocent.  He  had  not  been  allowed  by  his  counsel 
to  take  the  stand  in  his  own  behalf  and  this  had  told 
strongly  against  him  in  the  minds  of  both  jury  and 
spectators.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  made  a 
telling  speech  and  the  charge  of  the  judge  was  plainly 
indicative  of  his  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  verdict 
to  give. 

The  jury  had  taken  but  one  ballot.  They  had  needed 
no  charge  from  the  judge  at  all. 

"Guilty," — came  from  the  foreman's  lips  with  a  decid- 
ed accent  that  indicated  a  certain  satisfaction  in  pro- 
nouncing it.  The  prisoner's  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  but 
the  puzzled  light  in  his  eyes  lost  nothing  of  that  weary, 
insistent  questioning  that  had  marked  their  depths  all 
day.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised,  as  the 
evidence  had  been  unfolded,  as  were  the  friends  who 
were  there  to  see  him  vindicated. 

During  the  speech  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  charge 
of  the  judge  young  Banks'  mother  had  held  her  son's 
hand  and  tears  had  dropped  unheeded  from  her  eyes. 

The  judge  had  spoken  again,  but  no  one  moved.  The 
attorney  for  the  prisoner  bent  forward  and  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Stand  up  for  sentence,"  he  said.    " The  judge"— 

"  Sit  still !  "  It  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  beside 
him  that  spoke.  She  had  dried  her  tears.  Every  face 
in  the  room  was  turned  toward  her  now.  She  staggered 
to  her  feet.  Her  voice  penetrated  every  corner  of  the 
room. 

"/  am  the  thief,  judge.  Sentence  me.  I  stole  the 
cloak  !  " 


"  Mother,  mother  !  Great  God,  it  is  not  true  !  Mo- 
ther, sit  down  !  She  never  saw  the  coat.  Mother  ! 
Mother  !    Great  God,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

The  young  fellow  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  but  she 
eluded  his  grasp,  and  before  any  one  knew  what  she  . 
intended  to  do  she  passed  into  the  witness  box. 

There  was  a  tense  silence  in  the  room.  No  one  was 
prepared  for  the  scene.  It  had  been  so  swiftly  done — 
so  wholly  without  warning — that  every  one  sat  dumb. 

She  had  caught  up  the  Bible  as  she  entered  the  box 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  She  was  vaguely  aware 
that  this  act  was  looked  upon  as  affecting  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witness.  She  also  imagined  that  it  gave 
her  a  right  to  put  in  her  evidence  even  at  this  stage  of 
the  trial.  She  supposed  that  a  trial  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  that  the  Court  sat 
with  that  object,  alone,  in  view.  She  did  not  know 
that  it  was  too  late.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  her 
action  was  strange  only  in  so  far  as  such  a  confession 
from  such  a  woman  must  be  so  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  her,  and  who  was  there  in  all  the  town  who  did 
not  know  and  respect  her  ? 

The  young  prosecutor  sat  mute.  The  eyes  of  the 
judge  widened  in  astonishment.  For  the  moment  he 
was  the  man  and  neighbor  only.  He  forgot  his  office. 
She  was  talking  rapidly,  and  all  were  listening. 

"  I  am  the  thief,  judge.  Let  me  tell  you.  It  is  not 
right  that  he  should  suffer  for  my  crime.  Poor  boy, 
his  life  has  been  a  hell  on  earth  for  me— for  me  !  And 
he  has  never  understood.  I  could  not  tell  him.  I 
shall  now.  He  shall  understand.  You  shall,  judge. 
Oh,  God,  if  only  a  woman  sat  where  you  do — a  mother! 
But  let  me  tell  you ;  I  can.  I  thought  I  could  not ;  but 
I  can — even  to  these  gentlemen."  She  waved  her  hand 
toward  the  jury  and  there  was  a  widening  of  her  nos- 
trils as  if  her  breath  and  courage  were  leaving  her. 
»  Rather  than  have  him  punished,  disgraced,  ruined,  I 
can  tell  it  all.  He  is  not  guilty.  It  is  I !  It  is  I  ? " 
She  put  her  trembling  hands  to  her  temples  and  her 
eyes  were  those  of  a  hunted  creature  at  bay. 

"  Before  he  came  into  the  world— you'll  let  me  tell 
you  frankly,  judge  ?  /  must.  Before  he  came  into  the 
world  I  made  him  what  he  is — a  thief.  Did  I  or  did 
his  father  ?  It  was  like  this.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it, 
but,  oh,  judge,  I  loved  him,  and  I  longed  to  make  the 
pretty  things  and  buy  the  dainty  ones  that  would  make 
his  soft,  white,  dimpled  flesh  look  sweeter  when  he 
should  lie  before  me.  His  father  was— you  knew  his 
father,  judge.  He  was  a  good  man,  but —  You  know 
how  he  loved  money — and  power.  He —  I — .  I  was 
the  pauper  most  young  wives  are.  I  was  too  proud  to 
ask  for  money,  and  if  I  had  asked  often —  But  I  was  too 
proud,  so,  perhaps,  I  need  not  tell  about  the  if.  Most 
women  know  it,  and—  You  could  not  understand." 

She  paused.  A  panic  had  overtaken  her  nerves.  She 
was  becoming  vaguely  conscious  of  her  position.  Her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  room  ;  but  when  they  fell  upon 
her  son,  sitting  with  his  wretched  face  pinched  and 
startled,  with  his  deep  eyes  staring  at  her,  her  courage 
came  again. 

"  At  first  I  had  no  thought  of  theft.    I  used  to  go 
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each  night  after  my  husband  fell  asleep  and  take  a 
little  money  from  his  pocket.  Only  a  little.  He  never 
missed  it— never.  So  he  used  to  whip  the  boy  for  steal- 
ing afterward  and  said  he  would  disgrace  us  and—.  I 
never  told  him  even  then.  Life  was  horrible.  The 
growing  certainty  maddened  me.  He  would  steal  any- 
thing, everything  about  the  house,  even  his  own  things. 
He  did  not  understand  himself  and  he  could  not  help 
it ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  ever  come  to  this— 
through  me — through  me!" 

She  calmed  herself  again  suddenly  by  a  glance  at  her 
son. 

"  Every  night  I  took  only  a  little  money.  My  motive 
was  a  good  one.  I  knew  my  husband  did  not  under- 
stand how  I  longed  to  get  the  pretty  things.  How—  Of 
course  in  one  sense  I  had  a  right  to  the  money.  He  was 
rich  even  then,  but—  I  felt  myself  a— pauper— and  a 
thief. 

« I—.  Do  you  think  young  mothers  should  be  young 
paupers,  judge  ?  I've  sometimes  thought  that  if  they 
were  not  there  might  be  less^  use  for  courts  like  this 
— and  prisons. 

"I've  sometimes  thought  if  mothers  sat  on  juries 
they'd  know  the  reasons  why  for  crime  and  wrong 
and,  maybe,  work  to  cure  the  causes  of  the  crimes 
rather  than  simply  punish  those  who  have  committed 
them  blindly — often  blindly. 

« I've  sometimes  thought  the  cost — in  money — would 
be  less ;  and  then  the  cost  in  love  and  sorrow  !  Oh, 
judge,  be  patient  just  a  little  longer.  Do  not  let  them 
stop  me.  It  means  so  much  to  us  J  I'll  go  back  to  the 
point.  I'll  tell  the  truth— all  of  it— all.  But  it  is  hard 
to  do  it — here. 

"I  bought  the  little  wardrobe  ;  but  remember,  judge, 
the  months  and  months  of  daily  building,  bone  on  bone, 
fibre  within  fibre,  thought  on  thought  that  is  moulded 
into  shape  for  human  beings  ! 

"  I  knew  your  father,  judge.  Your  eyes  are  like  his, 
but  all  your  mental  life— your  temperament— you  got 
from  other  blood  than  filled  his  veins. 

"  Your  father's  mother  gave  you  your  character.  Your 
gentle  heart  is  hers— your  patient  thoughtfulness.  I 
knew  her  well.  I  knew  her  mother,  too.  She  was  the 
teacher  of  my  motherhood.  It  was  to  her  I  told  the  truth 
in  my  boy's  childhood— when  I  first  began  to  realize  or 
fear  what  I  had  done.  You  owe  it  all  to  her  that  you 
are  strong  and  true.  She  understood  in  time— and  now 
you  sit  in  judgment  on  my  boy,  whose  mother  learned 
from  yours  too  late  the  meaning  and  the  danger  of  it 
all.  She  saved  my  other  children.  I  killed  my  pride 
for  them.  I  asked  for  money.  The  others  may  be  beg- 
gars some  day— they  never  will  be  thieves. 

"  That  boy  has  never  asked  a  favor.  He  simply  can- 
not. His  pride  was  always  stronger  than  anything — 
anything  except  his  love  for  me. 

« I  knit  that  in  his  blood  too.  I  loved  him  so  I  made 
myself  a  thief  for  him.  Of  course  I  did  not  know— I 
did  not  understand  the  awful  danger  then ;  but—  A 
young  mother  I — It  is  hard  to  tell  it  here.  You  will 
not  understand — you  cannot.  Oh,  God,  for  a  mother 
on  the  jury !    A  mother  on  the  bench !" 
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She  caught  at  her  escaping  courage  again.  The  offi- 
cer whose  duty  it  was  to  take  her  away  moved  forward 
a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  the  judge  motioned 
him  back.  She  had  been  his  mother's  friend  ever  since 
he  could  remember  and  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
court  was  not  for  her.  He  would  do  his  duty,  he  said 
to  himself,  but  surely  there  was  no  haste.  All  this  was 
irregular,  of  course,  but  if  something  should  come  of  it 
that  gave  excuse  for  a  new  trial  no  one  would  be  more 
thankful  than  he. 

«  Young  mothers  are  so  ignorant.  They  know  so  lit- 
tle of  all  the  things  of  which  they  should  know  so  much. 
They  are  so  helpless.  Judge,  there  will  be  criminal 
courts  and  prisons— oh,  so  many  of  both— just  as  long 
as  motherhood  is  ignorant  and  helpless  and  swayed  by 
feeling  only.  Don't  you  know  it  is  ignorance  and  feel- 
ing that  leads  to  crime  ?  If  people  only  understood  ! 
If  only  they  were  able  to  think  it  out  to  what  it  means, 
crimes  would  not  be— but  they  cannot,  they  cannot ! 
Those  trembling  lips  you  see  before  you  are  no  more 
truly  a  copy  of  mine— the  boy  is  as  responsible  for  the 
set  and  curve  of  those  lips— as  he  is  for  his  hopeless 
fault.  He  has  stolen  from  his  infancy ;  but  I,  not  he, 
am  the  thief.  Now  sentence  the  real  criminal,  judge. 
Courts  are  to  punish  the  guilty— not  to  further  curse 
the  helpless  victims.  I  am  the  criminal  here.  Sentence 
me!" 

«  Mother !  Mother !  I  never  understood  myself  be- 
fore !    Oh,  mother,  mother !" 

It  was  a  wild  cry  from  Walter  Banks  as  his  mother 
had  risen  asking  for  sentence  on  herself.  He  sprang 
forward,  forgetting  everything  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
There  was  a  great  stir  in  the  room. 

"  Silence  in  the  court !" 

Mrs.  Banks  had  fainted.  Her  son  helped  to  carry  her 
into  another  room.  No  one  attempted  to  prevent  him. 
The  young  prosecutor  returned  with  him  and  stood 
dumb  before  the  court. 

« 1  am  ready  for  sentence,  your  Honor.  I  committed 
the  burglary."  It  was  the  voice  of  the  prisoner.  He 
was  standing  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  cast 
down.  Silence  fell  in  the  room.  The  women  ceased 
to  sob.  There  was  an  uneasy  movement  in  the  jury 
box. 

« in  view  of  the  new  evidence  "—began  the  foreman, 
but.  the  voice  of  the  judge,  slow  and  steady,  filled  the 
room. 

"It  is  the  sentence  of  this  court  that  you,  Walter 
Banks,  be  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary for  the  term  of  four  years." 

The  prisoner  bowed  and  turned  a  shade  paler. 

"  Do  not  tell  mother  that  until  she  is  better,"  he  said 
to  his  attorney  and  passed  out  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff. 

« And  at  the  end  of  four  years,  what !"  a  lady  was 
saying  to  the  young  prosecutor  as  the  room  slowly 
emptied. 

"The  brute !"  was  hurled  after  the  judge  by  another, 
as  his  form  vanished  through  the  door. 
"  Shows  that  law  is  not  for  the  poor  alone  "— 
"  Good  things  for  social  order  and  " — 
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"  Well,  yes,  I'm  rather  disappointed ;  but  of  course  a 
judge  can't  go  behind  the  returns  " 
"  Evidence  all  one  way  if  " — 
"  Heavens,  what  a  scene  !" 

»  my  opinion  no  woman  should  ever  be  admitted  to 

a  court  room  except  as  a  prisoner.    It " — 
"  Feather  in  the  cap  of  the  prosecutor." 
« — re-election  sure  enough  now." 
"  Whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  " — 

"  Simple  question.    Did  he  commit  the  burglary  ?  If 
so"— 

The  young  prosecutor  hurried  away  from  the  sound 
of  these  voices  and  the  congratulations  of  his  political 
friends.  He  was  mentally  sore  and  perplexed  because 
he  had  won  his  case. 

That  night  he  called  upon  the  prisoner  for  the  second 
time. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  resign  my  office,"  he  said, 
not  looking  at  the  convict,  who  had  risen  to  receive  him. 

Walter  Banks  was  by  far  the  calmer  of  the  two,  but 
he  did  not  speak. 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  act  for  the  prosecution 
again.  I  thought  this  case  was  so  clear.  My  duty 
seemed  so  plain— too  plain  to  admit  of  anything  but 
the  most  vigorous  course  of  action  ;  but  " — 

"  You  did  nothing  but  your  duty,  Mathews.  We  are 
all  victims  I  suppose— one  way  or  another.  You  are 
going  to  be  the  victim  of  your  sensitive  conscience. 
The  result  will  be  a  course  of  vacillation  that  will  ruin 
your  chances  of  success.  I  am  sorry.  You've  got  all 
the  elements  for  a  leader— only  you've  got  a  conscience. 
That  settles  it.  A  bit  of  heredity  like  that  is  as  fatal 
as — as  mine."    He  bit  his  lips. 

"Don't  let  your  part  in  my  case  worry  you.  The 
game  of  life  has  gone  against  me.  That  is  all.  The 
dice  were  loaded  before  I  ever  got  hold  of  them.  I  did 
what  I  could  to  out-live— out- fight  my  awful— inherit- 
ance. I  wasn't  strong  enough.  It  got  the  best  of  me. 
Nature  is  a  terrible  antagonist.  Perhaps  now  that  I 
understand  myself  better  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  firm- 
er hold.  You  did  your  duty,  Mathews  ;  good-by.  Be 
—Can't  you  be  a  little  kind  to  mother?  She  suffers  so. 
Her  punishment  is  double— and  her  crime  was  ignor- 
ance !" 

This  time  he  took  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him. 

"  Only  ignorance,"  he  said.  "  It  seems  an  awful  pun- 
ishment for  that." 

*  Ignorance— and  poverty  and  love,"  said  the  young 
prosecutor  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  "  and  Nature 
did  the  rest !  What  a  grip  is  at  our  throats  !  And  how 
we  help  blind  Nature  in  her  cruel  work  by  laws  and 
customs  and  conditions  !  What  a  little  way  we've  come 
from  barbarism  yet !  How  slow  we  travel.  But  we  are 
moving,"  he  added  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Moving  a  little. 
There  is  light  ahead.  If  not  for  us,  then  for  those  who 
come  after." 

He  heard  the  bolt  slip  behind  him  and  shuddered. 

m  it  might  as  easily  have  been  I,"  he  mused  as  he  went 
down  the  steps,  and  shuddered  again. 

"  I  doubt  if  it  was  fault  of  his  or  virtue  of  mine  that 
determined  which  of  us  two  should  be  the  prosecutor." 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  stde  only  of  their  paper. 


State  Socialism  and  Liberty. — Secure  to  each  person  the  right  • 
to  property  in  his  own  labor  productions,  and  let  him  buy,  sell,  con- 
sume, or  give,  at  his  pleasure  and  without  restriction.  In  a  word, 
secure  equality  and  liberty,  and  we  have  fraternity.  No  scheme 
can  organize  sixty  million  producers  into  a  gigantic  machine  of  pro- 
duction, exacting  from  each  according  to  his  ability  and  giving  to 
each  according  to  his  needs,  with  equity  and  justice  to  all,  and 
ought  not  if  it  could.  That  there  can  be  no  compromise  between 
State  Socialism  and  Individualism  I  am  thoroughly  convinced.  The 
one  is  repression,  suppression  of  natural  incentives,  officialism,  and 
slavery ;  the  other,  liberty,  and  under  it  social  progress. 
Hopkins,  Mo.    J-  Madison  Hook. 

The  Principle  is  the  Same. — A  minister  once  said  to  you  that  he 
"  would  have  a  good  time  in  this  world  were"  he  "  not  afraid  of  go- 
ing to  hell."  Permit  me  to  ask  that  minister  :  Do  you  live  an  hon- 
est life  simply  because  there  are  penitentiaries  ? 

St.  Louis,  Mo.         __   B.  C.  Keeler. 

Somewhat  Equivocal. — Mr.  Pentecost  says  :  "  The  Westminster 
catechism  contains  the  philosophy  of  the  infernal  regions."  Spur- 
geon  says  :  "  It  is  the  best  compendium  of  divine  truth  ever  printed 
outside  the  Bible."  Which  of  these  men  is  the  most  reliable  au- 
thority should  not  be  very  hard  to  decide.  S.  M.  Comb. 
New  York.  , 

Charity  as  a  Reform. — I  believe  in  a  general  love  for  mankind 
regardless  of  character.  I  think  this  is  what  Christ  meant  when  he 
said  :  ' '  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ? 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  reason- 
able to  hate.  It  sounds  strangely  to  hear  you  treating  your  op- 
ponents fairly.  As  a  reform  charity  exceeds  Single-tax  or  An- 
archism because  by  means  of  it  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  is 
promoted  and  the  reforms  that  are  best  will  be  "  hurried  up." 
New  York.    c-  Walton. 

Opposing  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.— We  reformers  cannot  go 
along  with  one  another  because  one  is  a  Catholic,  another  a  Prot- 
estant, and  a  third  a  Hebrew.  Father  Andrews  said  in  his  sermon 
the  other  Sunday:  "It  is  a  great  sin  to  associate  with  those  who 
are  not  Catholics  or  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ."  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  with  a  poor  workingman,  who  was  carrying  a  bundle 
of  coats  to  a  shop.  We  passed  some  workmen  cleaning  gas  pipes 
on  a  corner.  One  of  them,  calling  "  Sheeny  !"  threw  a  shovelful  of 
dirt  in  the  face  of  my  companion.  Another  followed  his  example, 
and  the  poor  tailor  ran  away.  He  is  a  Sheeny ;  he  is  to  be  con- 
demned! Do  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis  teach  all  workingmen 
to  love  one  another  ?  Maurice  J.  Bernstein. 
New  York.  

A  Bit  of  Personal  Experience.— Punishment  has  been  tried 
for  thousands  of  years  and  failed  of  its  purpose.  Now  let  us  try  the 
opposite  course.  Up  to  sixty-three  years  of  age  I  have  had  no  use 
for  law,  courts  of  justice,  jails,  or  any  kind  of  protection  devised  by 
man.  I  understand  the  law  of  civility  and  the  common  rules  of 
order,  and  know  my  wish  to  be  let  alone  in  going  in  my  own  way  is 
"  the  wish  of  all.  I  was  never  struck  by  a  whip,  ruler,  stick,  or  fist 
at  home,  school,  or  elsewhere.  I  have  traveled  this  country  over, 
entering  cities  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  have  had  no  use  for  fire- 
arms. I  have  been  much  among  all  classes  of  people,  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  never  was  robbed  that  I  know  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.   W.  M.  Kope. 

We  Must  Live  Honestly. — I  was  among  a  small  band  of  men 
that  gathered  about  Henry  George  before  he  gave  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  to  the  world.  I  was  an  earnest  propagandist  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  worked  hard  to  spread  the  faith,  long  after  he  left  Cali- 
fornia. But  I  came  across  questions  that  I  could  not  answer.  I  had 
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to  investigate  deeper.  I  have  a  stronger  convictioa  than  ever  of 
the  injustice  of  land  monopoly,  but  I  reject  the  Single-tax.  It  is 
founded  on  no  natural  law.  What  is  the  fundamental  law  of  socie- 
ty ?  This :  You  must  live  honestly.  When  men  exchange  with 
one  another,  they  must  exchange  equivalents.  But  equivalents  of 
what?  Not  what  nature  has  given  gratuitously.  Then  it  must  be 
labor  for  labor.  Would  not  that  involve  a  just  state  of  society  ?  If 
it  would,  and  no  one  would  think  of  doing  anything  but  what 
was  just,  how  could  rent  exist,  seeing  no  man  charged  any  other 
for  what  he  did  not  produce  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that  this 
idea  is  Utopian.  I  reply  that  there  is  only  one  just  way  by  which 
harmony  can  exist  in  society— to  live  honestly,  and  not  by  such  a 
method  as  that  of  allowing  men  to  steal  and  then  taking  from  them 
part  of  the  stolen  property.  George  Cummings. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jesus  and  Jvstice.— Jesus,  adored  by  Christians  as  a  God,  by 
right  thinking  Infidels  (so  called)  as  a  good  man,  accomplished  not 
one  material  point  toward  relieving  the  poor  of  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  aggressive  and  unscrupulous.  At  most  he  only  miti- 
gated their  sufferings  through  the  doctrine  of  submission,  which 
acts  as  an  opiate  to  deaden  the  sense  of  suffering,  admonishing  his 
down  trodden  followers  to  be  good  themselves  and  they  would 
have  their  reward  in  another  world.  The  real  work  in  the  material 
advance  of  the  common  people  has  been  accomplished  by  those  dis- 
regarding the  submissive  rules  of  Jesus.  Jesus  addressed  himself 
to  the  moral  phase  of  the  problem  of  human  life.  Had  he  omitted 
that  part  he  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  If  any  one  thing 
can  be  comprehended  by  all  alike,  that  one  thing  is,  that  no  class  of 
people  can  elevate  themselves  who  are  weighted  down  with  petty 
vices,  bad  habits,  and  destructive  tendencies.  To  be  good,  in  the 
broad  sense,  includes  every  virtue.  If  every  one  were  good  in  this 
sense,  government  would  never  fall  much  short  of  justice  to  all. 
Jesus  sounded  the  one  note,  and  his  followers  for  the  past  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  justice  by 
that  one  key  note.  The  A.  B,  C  of  human  justice  is  yet  to  be  for- 
mulated, and  hopeful  effort  in  that  direction  is  human  duty. 

Chicopee,  Mass.   "  Gilbert  Billings. 

A  Farmer's  Idea  of  It.— I  have  lived  near  one  colony  and  known 
much  of  another  that  came  from  the  East  to  settle  western  lands, 
when  the  financial  crash  of  1857  obliged  many  to  change  their  oc- 
cupations. Coming  on  to  wild  lands  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  were 
farmers,  mechanics,  teachers,  etc.  All  at  first  tried  to  till  the  soil— 
those  new  to  it  getting  barely  enough  to  eat.  The  land  had  no 
value.  Years  brought  that  entity  called  "society."  Times  im- 
proved ;  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man,  each 
went  to  his  more  congenial  occupation,  and  all,  without  exception 
found  themselves  in  improved  circumstances  as  the  result  of  "  so- 
ciety "  coming  to  them.  Those  likely  to  get  the  most  benefit  were 
those  who  got  where  there  was  the  most  society.  They  got  more 
pecuniary  benefit,  more  educational,  social,  and  other  benefits  that 
come  with  more  condensed  society.  Now,  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  increase  in  money  value  for  their  labors  in  their  now  changed 
and  more  congenial  occupations,  why  should  not  each  one  contrib- 
ute to  society's  needs  as  society  has  enabled  him  profitably  to  ex- 
ercise his  greater  or  lesser  powers?  Why  select  the  farmer  and 
tell  him  his  land  was  worth  nothing  till  society  came,  when  he 
might  have  lived  superior  to  the  others  without  society  ?  And  if 
"  pax  "is  the  word,  let  those  who  owe  all  to  society  pay  their  debts. 
It's  very  little  land  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  mechanic  will  need  to  use  to  be  taxed  upon  even 
though  it  has  a  somewhat  greater  value  per  acre.  Why  have  land 
taxed  at  all,  if  it  is  only  put  to  use  and  not  monopolized  ?  If  farm- 
er, mechanic,  or  merchant  uses  land  in  connection  with  society 
profitably,  then  "  pax  "  him  ;— (is  that  the  way  to  use  that  word  ?) 
If  unsuccessful,  as  pleuty  of  us  farmers  are  this  year,  from  exces- 
sive rains,  why  arbitrarily  tax  him  because  he  works  at  the  least 
remunerative  employment  ?  Charles  W.  Sprague. 

The  "Woman's  Tribune,"  of  Nebraska,  will  be  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


Mr.  Yeast  has  been  made  a  Postmaster  in  Nebraska. 
We  understand  that  a  Nationalist  Club  is  in  process  of  formation 
at  Indianapolis. 

"  Woman's  Interest  in  Nationalism  "  is  the  subject  which  will  be 
presented  by  T.  B.  Wakeman  before  the  New  York  City  Woman 
Suffrage  League,  at  its  meeting  this  evening,  at  4  Lexington  avenue. 

That  was  trial  by  wholesale  this  week  at  Elberfeld,  in  Germany, 
when  of  ninety-one  Socialists  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  pub- 
lic peace  forty- seven  were  acquitted  and  the  rest  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment from  fourteen  days  to  eighteen  months. 

Orders  have  been  given  by  the  Russian  officials  in  Warsaw  and 
other  Polish  towns  that  all  telephones  shall  be  removed  because  the 
telephone  is  "dangerous  to  the  State."  The  Russian  officials  are 
right.  All  science  and  increase  of  intelligence  is  dangerous  to  the 
State. 

Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  is  dead.  He  was  the  author  of  "  There's 
a  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys,"  and  many  other  "reform"  poems. 
He  was  born  in  1814.  He  lectured  in  this  country  in  1858  and  was 
the  London  "Times"  correspondent  from  this  country  during  the 
civil  war. 

The  Republican  and,  therefore,  Socialistic  New  York  daily 
"  Press  "  must  be  getting  its  eyes  open  to  the  folly  of  its  own  system. 
It  says  :  "  Once  in  awhile  we  wish  there  was  a  cult  that  had  for  its 
creed  the  prevention  of  new  laws."  There  is  such  a  "cult"— 
Anarchism. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Fifth 
avenue,  who  preaches  to  more  millionaires  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,  says,  in  the  "  Independent "  :  "  Let  us  not  forget  the 
lowly,  self-respecting,  stainless,  holy  life  of  '  the  carpenter's  son,'  as 
they  called  him." 

Hundreds  of  miners  in  Northumberland  county,  Pa. ,  who  have 
been  earning  about  $20  a  month  all  summer  are  now  out  of  work 
and  begging  throughout  that  region.  Actual  starvation  is  upon 
them,  and  many,  who  can  raise  money  enough  among  their  friends, 
are  going  back  to  Europe. 

The  Swiss  authorities  have  forbidden  the  Salvation  Army  people 
to  hold  open  air  meetings  in  Switzerland.  But  such  meetings  are 
held  in  defiance  of  law  and  so  "vigorous  measures  "  must  be  resorted 
to.  Social  and  religious  heretics  have  very  little  trouble  in  getting 
into  prison  in  free  Switzerland  and  America. 

Two  bloody  fights  occured  in  Christian  churches  Dec.  24  ;  one  in 
a  Protestant  church  in  Shawneetown,  111.,  growing  out  of  the  distrib- 
ution of  gifts  from  a  Christmas  tree  ;  the  other  in  a  Catholic  church 
in  Jersey  City  between  two  men  who  got  into  a  quarrel  while  mass 
was  being  said.  In  the  Protestant  church  pistols  and  bowie  knives 
were  used  ;  in  the  Catholic  church,  a  razor. 

Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead  had  a  letter  in  the  "Sun"  last  week, 
drawn  from  her  by  the  statement  that  women  could  not  become 
good  bowlers,  and  arguing  that  until  women  wear  garments  allow- 
ing free  movement  of  the  arms  and  legs  they  cannot  compete  with 
men  in  industrial  pursuits.  Mrs.  Whitehead  has  written  a  little 
book  on  the  subject  that  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  would  be  a  very  good  Anarchist  newspaper 
if  it  would  follow  its  own  premises  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
It  says  :  "  Let  the  Republicans  take  up  the  ideas  of  the  Nationalists 
if  they  will,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Democrats  to  oppose  them. 
The  beginning  of  all  schemes  for  increasing  the  powers  or  functions 
of  the  Government  should  be  strenuously  opposed." 

A  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single-Tax  club  writes  to  us  that  at 
the  semi-annual  election  of  officers  last  week,  the  members  present, 
including  candidates,  numbered  31.  Last  summer  the  club  report- 
ed a  membership  of  250.  The  state  of  the  treasury  has  changed 
from  a  surplus  to  a  deficit  of  more  than  $100.  As  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  debts,  the  rate  of  weekly  dues  was  more  than  doubled. 
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Lawlessness  appears  to  be  prevailing  in  Oklahoma  in  the  form  of 
violent  outbreaks  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  political  parties. 
Bands  of  masked  men  with  Winchester  rifles  dispose  of  objection- 
able editors  and  the  like.  But  as  the  "  ignorant  foreign  Anarchists  " 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bloodshed  it  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  pleasant  little  American  family  affair  which  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  well  established  civilized  usages,  and  so  is  all  right. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Denver  has  issued  a  remarkable  order,  di- 
recting policemen  to  be  "  careful  and  judicious  in  making  arrests  of 
business  men  whom  they  may  find  on  the  streets  in  an  intoxicated 
condition  or  creating  a  disturbance  by  fighting  or  noisy  quarrels.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  on  the  beat  to  quiet  the  disturbance 
and  notify  the  offender  to  appear  in  police  court  next  morning  rather 
than  excite  attention  and  create  a  scandal  by  making  an  arrest  and 
summoning  the  patrol  wagon." 

"The  really  formidable  thing  in  a  workingman's  life,"  says  the 
"  London  Christian  Socialist,"  "  is  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  trade.  I  was  last  week  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  the 
Tees,  and  the  Wear  and  the  workmen  there  were  in  full  employ. 
But  the  curse  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  the  victims  of  every  fluctuat- 
ing tide  of  the  market.  Today  the  workman  is  in  full  employ ;  to- 
morrow he  stands  idle  in  the  market-place,  and  nobody  hires  him. 
.    It  is  not  only  low  wages  that  are  the  terror  to  the  workman. 

It  is  unsteady  wages." 

Eight  negroes  were  taken  from  jail  at  Barnwell,  S.  C,  in  the 
early  morning  of  December  27,  by  200  masked  men,  tied  to  trees, 
and  riddled  with  bullets.  These  horrid  and  cowardly  murders  were 
not  committed  by  "ignorant  foreigners  who  know  nothing  of  the 
genius  of  our  institutions."  Itjis  gratifying  to  know  that  although 
they  were  justified  in  a  newspaper  card  signed  by  five  among  "  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Barnwell "  who  were  ap- 
pointed "  an  advisory  committee  "  by  the  Sheriff,  they  are  gener- 
ally condemned  by  the  citizens  and  newspapers  of  the  State. 

In  "  Popular  Science"  for  January,  George  lies  discusses  the  fall 
which  in  recent  years  has  overtaken  the  rate  of  interest.  He  points 
out  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  capital  is  gradually  getting  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands,  so  that  those  who  own  it  are  as  a  class  less  and 
less  able  or  willing  to  supervise  its  practical  investment.  Hence 
while  New  York  City  bonds  bearing  two  and  a  half  per  cent  sell  at 
a  premium,  the  merchants  of  New  York  have  to  pay  at  least  twice 
as  much  when  they  discount  their  customers'  paper  at  banks. 
Plainly,  therefore,  if  capital  were  less  massed  than  it  is,  it  could  be 
much  more  profitably  employed. 

A  profound  sensation  was  created  by  Dr.  Shearer,  president  of 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  West  Florida  and  Alabama,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  common  school  system  of  the  country,  whose  non-sec- 
tarianism, he  said,  preventedjeducation  of  youths  in  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  He  advocated  strongly  the  advisability  of  having  the 
children  of  Presbyterians  educated  in  schools  fostered  by  the  church, 
so  that  therein  they  might  receive  religious  training  in  consonance 
with  the  faith  of  their  parents,  and  moral  instruction  now  denied  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  Government  educational  institutions. 

A  Church  of  Latter  Day  Ideas  has  been  opened  in  Milwaukee 
that  aims  to  be  something  new  in  the  church  line.  It  is  to  be  open 
every  day  in  the  year  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  gymnasium,  reading 
room  and  restaurant.  On  Sunday,  Dec  22,  a  Judge,  a  lawyer 
politician,  and  a  bank  cashier  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  the  pastor  being 
master  of  the  ceremonies  and  pronouncing  the  benediction.  The 
remarks  of  the  laymen  are  said  to  have  been  very  witty  and  enter- 
taining, keeping  the  audience  roaring  with  laughter.  The  idea  of 
the  pastor  is  that  the  services„of  the  church  must  be  made  popular 
if  the  children  of  God  are  to  compete  with  the  "  modern  attractions 
of  the  devil." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan  has  received  a  friendly  letter  from  Patrick  Ed- 
ward Dove,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  author  of  "The  Theory  of  Human 
Progression"  and  "The  Elements  of  Political  Science."  Mr.  Dove 
sends  with  his  letter  some  interesting  printed  matter  relating  to  his 
father's  works,  including  some  newspapers  printed  during  Henry 
George's  visit  to  England  in  1884,  containing  notices  of  Patrick  Ed- 


ward Dove  in  connection  with  Mr.  George's  lectures.  Mr.  Dove 
promises  Mr.  Sullivan  his  father's  picture,  and  says  that  not  only 
would  he  consent  to  an  American  reprint  of  his  father's  works,  or 
any  part  of  them,  but  he  would  be  much  obliged  by  it.  He  adds 
that  he  said  this  to  Mr.  George  "some  years  ago,"  when  he  pre- 
sented the  latter  with  some  of  his  father's  writings. 

Anthony  Comstock,  Christian  spy  and  detective,  seized  a  lot  of 
theatrical  advertisement  pamphlets  in  this  city  last  week  contain- 
ing nothing  more  objectionable  than  a  picture  of  Columbine  in 
the  Christmas  pantomime  they  announced.  He  said  to  a  reporter, 
in  the  sweet  Christian  way  that  characterizes  him :  "I  will  have 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  circulation  of  those  books 
up  in  court  and  punished.  If  a  man  were  to  give  one  of  those  books 
to  a  boy  of  mine  I  would  horsewhip  him  ;  and  if  he  should  hand  one 
to  a  daughter  of  mine  I  would  kill  him  ;  yes,  sir,  I  would  shoot  him." 
The  kindest  thing  that  most  people  say  of  the  unspeakable  Mr.  Com- 
stock is  that  he  is  a  maniac.  It  is  a  general  impression  that  no  one 
is  sure  of  remaining  outside  of  the  penitentiary  while  he  is  abroad 
and  clothed  with  his  present  despotic  powers. 

Dr.  A.  Jacoby,  a  prominent  physician  of  this  city,  said  before  the 
new  Academy  of  Medicine  the  other  day,  concerning  a  proposition 
under  discussion  there :  "  We  don't  live  in  a  civilized  country.  We 
live  under  a  semi-barbarism.  Here  is  a  movement  of  simple  hu- 
manity, having  the  support  of  the  medical  profession,  the  press, 
and  everybody  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in  their  breasts,  blocked 
among  the  men  who  sit  as  legislators  at  Albany  by  a  few  superin- 
tendents of  poorhouses  who  find  that  they  can  starve  the  pauper 
insane  at  eighteen  cents  a  day,  while  it  costs  eighty  or  ninety  cents 
to  care  for  them  in  the  State  institutions.  In  this,  the  great  Empire 
State,  we  have  that  sort  of  Legislature  that  we  must  struggle  for 
years  to  gain  one  little  point  in  the  name  of  humanity.  Individuals 
have  more  heart  than  legislators.  Let  private  philanthropists  un- 
dertake the  enterprise.    No  Legislature  at  Albany  will  ever  do  it." 


Literature. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Green,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "  Freethinkers  Maga- 
zine," has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Bruno  Pamphlet  No. 
2. "  It  contains  a  fine  full  page  photographic  illustration  of  the  Bruno 
Monument  as  it  stands  in  Rome,  and  among  much  interesting  mat- 
ter a  paper  on  Bruno  by  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Price  15  cents ;  10 
numbers  for  $1.00.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burnz  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  her  well 
known  and  very  admirable  little  "Liberal  Hymn  Book,"  in  paste- 
board and  cloth.  Mr.  Pentecost  has  found  many  of  the  hymns  use- 
ful for  his  Sunday  programmes.  The  book  should  be  in  every 
Liberal  household.    It  is  sold  for  15  cents  at  this  office. 

"The  Limitation  of  Toleration,"*  an  interesting  discussion 
between  Col.  Rob.  Ingersoll,  Hon.  Frederic  R.  Coudert  and  Ex- 
Governor  Stewart  L.  Woodford  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Truth  Seeker 
Company.  Ingersoll's  address  is  especialy  good.  Of  his  religion 
he  says  :  "All  our  duties  lie  within  reach  ;  all  our  duties  are  right 
here,  and  my  religion  is  simply  this :  First.  Give  to  every  other 
human  being  every  right  that  you  claim  for  yourself.  Second.  If 
you  tell  your  thought  at  all,  tell  your  honest  thought.  Do  not  be  a 
parrot,  do  not  be  an  instrumentality  for  an  organization.  Tell  your 
own  thought,  honor  bright,  what  you  think." 

"Studies  in  the  out-lying  fields  of  Physic  Science"!  is  the  title  of 
a  book  by  Hudson  Tuttle,  which  treats  of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance, 
trance,  somnambulism,  visions  and  dreams,  Christian  Science,  Mind 
Cure  and  Faith  Cure,  of  personal  experiences  after  death  and  "  Intel- 
ligence from  the  Sphere  of  Light."  There  are  many  supernatural 
stories  narrated  :  of  warnings  given  in  dreams,  of  visions  of  people 
really  many  miles  distant,  with  such  accounts  as  a  man  being  seen 
at  his  own  funeral  looking  into  his  own  grave,  and  of  a  young  girl, 
who,  having  just  died,  "turning  saw  friends  weeping,  and  her  body 

on  the  couch,"  while  near  by  was  the  spirit  of  her  mother.  

♦  "Limitation  of  Toleration;"  paper,  10  cents.  New  York:  The  Truth 
Seeker  Company.  .  _.,...«*-■»«■•»*  Jr 

t"  Studies  in  Psychic  Science."  By  Hudson  Tuttle.  New  York:  M.  L. 
Holbrook  &  Co. 
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HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY  : 

Comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  "The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  m  the  15th  and  16th  Chapters, 

By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  hy  the  Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot,  Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English 

Churchman,"  and  other  Scholars. 

One  volume,  12mo,  cloth,  864  pages.   Profusely  Illustrated    »1.50. 

Address  FRED  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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pEN  AND  INK 

PORTRAIT  OF  EDWARD  BELLAMY 


December  Nationalist. 

Frontispiece,  Pen  and  Ink  Portrait  of  Edward 
Bellamy. 

Looking  Forward  Edward  Bellamy 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Begin  (verse)  —  F.  J.  Bonnelle 
The  Why  and  the  Wherefore. .  .Mrs.  Abby  M.  Diaz 

To  Wendell  Phillips  (verse)  Henry  Austin 

Politics  and  the  People  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman 

My  Masterpiece  (verse)  Arthur  Macy 

A  Solution  of  the  Liquor  Problem. .  .Geo.  W.  Evans 

The  Poetry  of  Evil  W.  G.  Todd 

Our  Block— A  Cooperative  Possibility. . . .  George  F. 
Duysters. 

The  Key  Thereof  (verse)  Mrs.  Alys  H.  Harding 

A  Plan  of  Action  Burnette  G.  Haskell 

Editorial  Notes. 

Remarks  on  Removal   John  Ransom  Bridge 

A  Retrospect  Cyrus  F.  Willard 

Goldwin  Smith's  "False  Hopes"  Dr.  William 

L.  Faxon. 

Price  10  cents.    Address  this  office. 


Heaven,  and.  Hell, 
BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

416  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 

How  Life  Begins.    Evolution  of  Veg- 
etal Life.   By  William  Potts.    10  cents. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A  11  about  the  human  body, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
How  life  is perpetuated.health  maintained.diseaseinduced.deathdelayed. 
Mow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmit  wealth  of  health  to  posterity. 
Head  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL  AMD  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling- 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OVER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 
Fop  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 
a  complete  table  ol  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (lroni  highest  autlior- 
iti  es)  illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  care  of  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth. 
Illustrated  by  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced,  im- 
ported medical  works  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
positions  of  important  parts,  each  book  is  also  embellished  with 
THREE  FXEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  of  VITAL,  ORGANS. 

Address         Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  129  East  28th  St.,  N.  T. 

Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $1.50.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 
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HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's 

borrowed  from 


'  Elixir  of  Life  "  was 


Crosby's   Vitalized  Ptiosptrites, 


which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  the  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  V  ital- 
ized  Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power— vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  *1. 
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Twentieth  Century 


Handy  binder 


ONE  DOLLAR 


ONE  DOLLAR ! 


This  volume  contains  the  following  twenty-six 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Pentecost : 

1.  First  Anniversary  Address. 

2.  Ballots  or  Bullets. 

What  I  Saw  at  a  Materializing  Seance. 
J.         "        "         "         "         "  (Cont.) 

5.  General  Observations  on  Spiritualism. 

6.  Can  Human  Nature  be  Changed  by  Law  ? 

7.  "         •'  "      »      "  rf     '•  (Cont.) 

8.  Present  Social  Inequalities  are  the  Products  of 

Bad  Laws. 

9.  The  Same,  Continued. 

10.  The  Disease  and  the  Remedy. 

11.  Charity  No  Remedy. 

12.  "  "       "        "■  (Continued). 

3  ::   ::  s 

15.  Personal  Character  and  the  Social  Problem. 

16.  The  Relation  of  our  Social  Organism  to  Popu- 

lar Religious  Ideas. 

17.  The  Gospel  of  Plenty. 

18.  Organized  Labor  No  Remedy. 

19.  Things  as  They  Are. 
10.  Socialism. 

».  State  Socialism  Defined. 

22.  Objections  to  Socialism  Considered. 

23.  Would  Socialism  be  Tyrannical  ? 

24.  Would  Socialism  be  Leveling? 
2s.  Is  Socialism  a  Road  to  Freedom? 
26.  Anarchism. 

The  volume  without  the  Handy  Binder,  60 
cents.  The  Handy  Binder  alone,  60  cents.  Single 
copies  of  any  of  the  above,  3  cents. 
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CONCISE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

GREAT  TRIAL 


Chicago  Anarchists! 

IN  1886. 
(Condensed  from  the  official  record) 
By  dyer  d.  lum. 
192  Pages.  |  25  Cents. 

ANARCHY ! 

By  C.  L.  JAMES. 

jpjg"  An  able,  clear,  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Anarchism.    Sent  post-paid 
for  15  cents.    Address  this  office. 


SUPPRESSED  BY  THE  CZAR. 


A  Vital  Question  ; 


Or, 

What  Is  To  Be  Done  ? 

BY  N.  g.  TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 

A    Nihilistic    Romance  ! 

Translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  and  S.  S.  Ski- 
delsky. 

WRITTEN   IN  PRISON. 

Only  30  Cents. 

per*  In  cloth,  Benj  R.  Tucker's  translation,  with 
portrait  of  Tchernychewsky,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


1  Art  Amateur  $i 

6  Superb  numbers  of  this  largest  and  best  practical 
art  magazine  indispensable  for  all  wishing  to  learn 
Oil,  Water  color  or  China  Painting,  Wood-carving, 
Fret  sawing,  Brass  Hammering,  Book  Illustrating, 
and  Embroidery.  To  secure  these,  together 
With  12  Exquisite  Colored  Studies  suitable  for 
copying  or  framing,  and  hundreds  of  artistic  work- 
ing designs  and  illustrations,  send  this  {Twentieth 
Century)  advertisement  and  $1,  Regular  price,  $2) 
direct  to  the  Publisher,  Montague  Marks,  23  Union 
Square,  New  York. 
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CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 


OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

By  MAX  NORDAU. 


"  This  book  is  not  a  book  :  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it,  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — [Vi- 
enna News. 

Prohibited  in  Europe  ! 

Seven  Editions  in  Seven  Months. 


Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

"  II.— The  Lie  of  Religion. 
Chapter  III.— The  Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  Aristoc- 
acy. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Political  Lie. 
"        V. — The  Economic  Lie. 
"       VI. — The  Matrimonial  Lie. 
"      VII.— Miscellaneous  Lies. 
"      VIII.— Closing  Harmony. 
364  PAGES. 

Paper,  50c.   Cloth,  $i.    Address  this  office. 


Proofs  of  Evolution. 


BY  NELSON  C.  PARSHALL. 

Contents:  Four  great  Factors  of  Evolution;  Proofs 
from  Geology ;  Proofs  from  Morphology ;  Proofs 
from  Embryology  ;  Proofs  from  Metamorphosis  ; 
Proofs  from  Rudimentary  Organs ;  Proofs  from 
Geographical  Distribution ;  Proofs  from  Discov- 
ered Links  ;  Proofs  from  Artificial  Breeding;  Proofs 
from  Reversion;  Proofs  from  Mimicry;  Spontan- 
eous Generation ;  a  Summary  of  Evidence  ;  Lan- 
guage and  the  Moral  Sense  ;  Conclusion. 

Price   lO  Cents. 


SOCIETY. 


EVOLUTION   OF  SOCIETY: 

Families,  —  Tribes,  —  States,  —  Classes. 

By  JAMES  A.  SKILTON. 
TEN  CENTS. 


ECONOMIC  EQUITIES, 

By  T-  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "Social  Wealth.' 
63  pages.    15  cents. 


The  Handy  Binder 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 
p#~  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.   It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 

E lacing  of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
le  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 


The  Modern  Science 
Essayist  ! 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.   By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond; 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.    By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.'  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.   By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

J^"*Any  Six  of  the  Above  for  5-0  Cents. 

ALL  FOR  SI. 20. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrated. 
Complete  Index.   $2  post-paid. 

(^"The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 


Evolution  and  Christianity 

STUDY, 

By  REV.  J.  C.  F.  GRUMBINE. 

Cloth,  bevelled  edge<=.  Printed  on  fine,  heavy 
paper.    ONLY  25  CENTS,  postage  free. 


GOITRE,  OR  THICK  NECK. 

I  have  a  Positive,  Speedy,  Cleanly  Harm* 
less  and  almost  Inexpensive  Cure.  Come  or 
Write  to  me  at  28  Arlington  Conrt, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  It  Is  no  Iodine  Smear*  Core  made  Per- 
manent. 

Dr.  J.  CASKEX. 


THE 

TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT. 

A  Review  of  the  Chicago  Anarchist  case. 

By  Gen.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL, 
per*  25  Cents.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

Social  Wealth  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conservation  of  Wealth  ;  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth  •  Land  Ownership ;  Private  Property  in 
Land  :  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Monev  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators ;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions: Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


Darwinism  in  a  nutshell !  "  The  Descent 
of  Man,"  by  E.  D.  Cope,  PhD.    10  cents. 
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Paradoxes  ! 

By  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "Conventional  Lies." 
Contents  : 

Optimism  and  Pessimism,   Majority  and  Minority, 
A  Retrospect,  Success, 
The  Psycho-Physiology  of  Genius  and  Talent, 
Suggestion,  Gratitude, 
The  Import  of  Fiction, 
The  Natural  History  of  Love, 
Evolution  in  Esthetics,  Symmetry, 

Generalization,       Where  is  Truth  ? 
The  State  an  Annihilator  of  Character, 
Nationality,         A  Glance  into  the  Future. 
The  1  Paradoxes"  like  the  "Conventional  Lies," 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices;  current  moral, 
mental,  and  social  mistakes ;  deep-rooted  literary 
and  scientific  errors ;  being  a  brilliantly  written 
compound  of  great  truths  and  clever  exaggera- 
tions, of  earnest  enthusiasm  and  phanta'tic  impos- 
sibilities.   Nordau,  although  altogether  a  living 
paradox,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  m>  st  cultured 
and  noteworthy  minds  of  contemporary  Geiman 
literature.— The  Literary  World,  Boston. 

"  A  biting,  but  most  interesting  review  of  mod- 
ern thought."— Chicago  Tribune. 

•'  A  fresher,  more  entertaining  and  original  bor-k 
lhan  "Paradoxes"'  has  not  recently  appeared." — 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

"  In  style  swift,  vigorous,  pungent,  plain,  and  di- 
rect, never  aiming  at  'fine  writing'  at  all,  saying 
nothing  without  'something  to  say.' "—Chicago 
Times. 

400  pages.    Paper;  50c. ;  cloth,  $1. 


TWENTIETH 

4  Warren  street, 


CENTURY  PUB'G  CO 
New  York. 


GEN.   M.   M.  TRUMBULL 


JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it :  "  It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy  ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

Freethinkers'  Magazine 


DECEMBER  NUMBER. 


By 


Reason  at  Rome  and  Romanism  in  America. 

T.  B.  Wakeman. 
Prof.  Bovio's  Address  at  the  Bruno  Celebration. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Thos.  Davidson. 
Influence  of  Thought.   By  Herbert  T.  Crosswell. 
The  Myth  of  the  Great  Deluge.   By  James  M.  Mc- 
Cann. 

A  Freethought  School.   By  William  T.  Eichholz. 
Italia,  (a  poem.)   By  Hudson  Tuttle. 
Prof.  Corkery's  Vindication.   By  James  Corkery. 
Sharp  vs.  Wettstein.   By  Henry  Sharp. 
Law  and  Moral  Attributes.   By  T.  B.  Tavlor,  M.D. 
Editorials.  Book  Reviews. 

JSP  A  beautiful  full-page  illustration  of 
the  Bruno  monument  on  elegant  paper. 

30  Cents.   Address  this  office. 

WEBSTER 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra- 
tions than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  Office,  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  leading  College  Pres'ts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

It  is  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  School 
and  at  every  Fireside. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 
6.&  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass, 


These  Men  and  Women  Differ  in  Character. 


all  TnESfc.)    WOULD  YOU  NOT  LIKE  TO  KNOW   (from  life. 

what  these  Faces  indicate?  You  can  easily  learn  to  read  them  as  you  would  a,  book,  and 

IP   YOU   WANT  SOMETHING 

that  will  interest  you  more  than  anything  you  have  ever  read  and  enable  you  to  understand 
all  the  differences  in  people  at  a  glance,  by  the  "Signs  of  Character,"  send  for  a  copy  of 

"HEADS  AND  FACES;  How  to  Study  Them." 

A  new  Manual  of  Character  Reading  for  the  people,  by  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  the  Examiner 
in  the  phrenological  ofh>e  of  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  New  York,  and  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.D  ,  Editor 
of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  The  authors  know  what  they  are  writing  about,  Prof.  Sizer 
having  devoted  nearly  fifty  years  almost  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  character,  and  he  here 
lays  down  the  rules  employed  by  him  in  his  professional  work. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  study  and  every  one  should  know  "How  to  Read  Character, 
and  in  this  way  be  able  to  understand  the  motives  and  character  of  people  met  daily.   This  knowl- 
edge will  enable  employers  to  choose  wisely  and  will  enable  employes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  peculiar  people  whom  thev  may  be  required  to  please.  _ 

A  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  would  save  many  disappointments  in  social  and  business  lite. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  popular  work  ever  published  for  the  price,  75,000  copies 
having  been  sold.  Contains  200  large  octavo  pages  and  250  portraits.  Send  for  it  and  study  the 
people  you  see  and  your  own  character,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  after  examining  it,  money 
will  be  returned  to  you.  .,.-..„  m 

We  will  send  it  carefully  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  in  paper,  or  Si  m 
on  heavy  paper,  in  extra  cloth  binding.   Agents  wanted.  Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.— If  you  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen,  we  will  send  you  free  a 
copy  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  published  monthly  at  SI. 50  a  year,  15  cents  a  '•■ 


Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N  Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  63  ready  Dec.  15,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 

BOSTON'S    NEW  MAGAZINE. 


The  Transatlantic : 

A  Mirror  of  European  Life  and  Letters. 
(Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  Month.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  TRANSATLANTIC  to  make 
easily  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  continent  the 
best  fruits  of  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  other 
and  to  inform  them  of  the  other's  progress  in  art, 
society  and  life.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  enormous  waste  of  good  work  due  to  bar- 
riers of  nature,  nationality.and' language. 

The  TRANSATLANTIC  oversteps  all  these  bar- 
riers. It  journeys  into  foreign  lands  and  says: 
".  Give  us  of  your  best.  What  are  your  newest  dis- 
coveries in  science,  your  proudest  achievements  it 
art,  your  latest  productions  in  literature  ?  What 
are  your  churches  teaching,  what  are  your  govern- 
ors doing,  what  are  your  prophets  predicting?  How 
do  your  people  live?  What  are  their  fashions  and  fol- 
lies, what  are  their  virtues  and  vices,  what  are  their 
loves  and  hates,  what  their  deed  and  misdeeds?" 
For  answer  to  these  questions  it  searches  foreign 
literatures,  especially  the  periodical  press;  then  it 
translates  them  into  English,  and  offers  them  to  all 
who  read  that  language. 

It  is  what  it  claims  to  be — a  mirror. 

It  mirrors  a  continent.  It  knows  the  value  of  its 
reflections.  It  believes  the  people  will  appreciate 
them. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

Address 

TRANSATLANTIC  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  box  210.  328  Washington  street, 

BOSTON. 

JUST  OUT. 


The  Scope  and  Principles  ok  the  Evolu- 
tion Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

II. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles. 

10  Cents  Each.   Address  this  office. 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to 
invent  him." —  Voltaire. 

"  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him." — Bakounine. 

52,   Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 

Natural  Rights, 

NATURAL  LIBERTY 


  AND  — 

Natural 


Law. 


By  FRANK  Q.  STUART,  Editor  of  The  Individ- 
ualist. 

price,  fifteen  cents. 

"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

By  a  capitalist. 

Titles  of  Chaffers:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance.  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
500  pages 
Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  CO., 

4  Warren  street.  New  York. 
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OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 


Popular  v  Jewelry  v  Store!      j  . 

in  the  histarv  of  the  world.    Established  in  a  city  of  less  than  3,000  inhabi-        a  | 


Sthenewbostonreview- 


Is  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Established  in  a  city  of  less  than  3,000  inhabi- 
cal  ideas,  both  in  Rochelle's  local  papers  and  abroad. 

Otto 
Wettstein's 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
PROGRESS. 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
PROGRESS. 

Design  patented  February  24, 


Sent  by  registered  mail  and  cash 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

"A  pin  whose  torch  and  golden  sheen 
Would  grace  the  breast  of  Sheba's 
'  queen, 

And  will  lend  grace  in  coming  time, 
To  que<-ns  of  beauty  more  sub- 
lime." 


Represents  the  burning  Torch  of 
of  Reason;  the  Risinsr  Sun  of  Science 
and  Free  Thought,  in  contrast  with 
the  Night  and  Darkness  of  Supersti- 
tion ;  and  smybolizes  the  Evolution 
of  the  world  from  the  night  of  super- 
s'ition,  to  the  day  of  Free  Th<  ught, 
Science  and  Reason 

Exact  size  and  model  of  cut.  War- 
ranted Solid  Gold;  Richly  Enameled 
in  five  colors.    Most  beautiful  badge 
ever  designed. 
Price  $3,  $4  and  $5.    With  genuine 

*l¥i  C^msS2\ba°ntdhtfrS'  $3'  $5'  F^    THOUGHT^— 13  height  days  be- 
fo,  $10,  $  12,  $15,  $25  ana  j 35.  RADGE. 

DIAMONDS.-I  am  an  expert  in  this  line,  and  guarantee  my  goods  at  least  20  per  cent  below  lowest 
market  prices.  Rings,  Pins,  Eardrops,  Studs,  etc.,  worth  $35  for  $25  i.  do.  worth  $7o  for  $50 ,  do -  worth 
$5"  for  $75 ;?  do.  worth  $200  for  $150 ;  do.  worth  $5co  for  $375-  Sent  subject  to  approval  and  cash  refund- 
ed if  not  strictly  as  represented.  , 

The    "  Otto   Wettstein  "   Watch  :  . 

World-Renowned,  Magnificent,  Perfect.  Has  sixteen  jewels,  Patent  Regulator  -  Brequette Hair  Spring, 
rnon-catchable],  beautiful  doubWstmk  dial  and  all  modern  improvements  Is  new  model,  finely  ad- 
justed to  heat  and  cold  and  position.  Stem-wind  and  interchangeable  P?ndant  or  'e^r  set  and  guar- 
anteed a  perfect  timekeeper.  Prices  in  Silverine  cases  $t9 ;  3  oz.  pure  silver.  $22.50 ,  4  oz  $23.50 _, _5  oz. 
$25  ;  6  oz  $27.  no  better  sold  elsewhere  for  $35.  In  best  filled  gold  cases,  ^^^^e^y%J^P^ 
tent  open-face,  screw  dust  proof,  $27  ;  hinged  back  $30  ;  hunting,  $33  i  ^«  "S.le8'0fK,§ m0%t 

f-rtra  All  eletrantlv  engraved  or  plain.  Special  artistic  cases,  $s  to  $10  more,  in  14IU.  souq  goia  open 
Lee  cases  $  X  $80  ;  "Inting,  $5°,  $60,  $jo,  $9o  to  $,co.  Sent  prepaid  with  written  guarantee,  and  cash 
"funded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.    No  one  else  in  the  worl£  sends  out  or  sells  so  good  and  elegant  a 

W^gxUarbGrardeeS  American  Watches.-Three-ounce  Silverine  case  7  jewels  $7.50;  «  jewels  $9;  15 
iewels,  $11. so;  do.  adjusted.  $16.  In  3  ounce  Coin  Silver  case,  $11,  $12.50,  $15  and  $19.50  In 14- ^unce  case, 
t^xtratand  in  4-ounce  dust-proof  case  $2  extra.  In  best  open-faced  dust  proof  filled  Gold lease  7 
jewels,  $.6;  w  jewels,  $.7.50;  15  jewels,  $,0;  do.  adjusted,  $24  50;  do.  hinged  back,  gold  cap  $4  extra,  extra 
rlnTengraved,  $,  and  $/additional.  Hunting  cases  Gold  cap  7  Jewels  $23;  1.  jewels  $24 «,  5  jeweK 
$27-  do  adjusted,  $31.50.  In  special  artistic  engraved  Louis  XIV  cases,  $5  to  $,0  more.  1  he  lauer  are 
r^'eh  seen  even'inWst  stores.  All  filled  cases  guaranteed  20  to  ?5  years.  ?ew»^l8  >  8  '  •  .<  iewels 
Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  American  Watches—Best  filled,  7  jewels,  $17;  11  jewels  $18.50,  15  Jewels 
$*=;  ,4kt  solid  Gold,  $28;Tz  jewels,  $29.50;  1. jewels,  $36.  More  elaborate  and  heavier  cases  $2^5  to $.0 
ixt  V  Diamond,  Ruby,  Emerald,  embossed  and  enameled  cases,  $10  to  $101  extra  Air Watches  are 
stem  wind  and  set.  Ail  guaranteed  one  year,  after  expiration  of  which  time  will  be  cleaned  for  $1  and 
returned  free.   Send  me  a  trial  order.  OTTD'  *WETTSTEIN,    RocHELLE,  III. 


LATEST   ISSUES  OK 

 The  Humboldt  Library  

No.  n2.    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.    By  Th.  Ribot.   Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 

vr  w'v^NinTi«MntSTt<;  Historv  and  Development    Bv  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D..  Head  Physician 

NO'  "*  o^The^Sho  "m  gospTtL'proFessorXpsychSry^  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.    (Double  number,  30  cents.)  .  llTll„ 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  paoers  contributed  to  Ihe 
Nmetelnth  clntu?y  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
Darwinism  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications 
Part  I  By  A'fred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30  cte,) 
Darwinism  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications 
Part  II  Bv  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  LL.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  jocts.) 
Modern  Sconce  a  "d  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents  )      Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


No.  114. 


No. 


i'5- 


No.  116. 
No.  117. 


Complete  Sets,  of  Humboldt  Library 

Can  be  obtained,  uniform  in  size,  style  of  binding,  etc.    The  volumes 
average  over  600  pages  each,  and  are  arranged  thus  - 


Volume     I.  Contains  Numbers    1 — 12 

II.  "            "  13—24 

"     III.  "            "  25—36, 

"      IV.  "            "  37—48 

V.  "             "  49—59 

VI.  "             "       60 — 70* 


Volume  VII. 
"  VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


Contains  Numbers    71 — 80 
81—91 
92—103 
104 — in 
112 — 117 


Price  :— Cloth,  Extra,  $2.00  per  volume,  which  includes  postage  or  express  charges. 
These  volumes' may  be  ordered  separately. 

Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company, 


1 

FOR  j  I 

JANUARY  ; 


 CONTAINS  

Brilliant  Papers  by 

§  Col.  R.  G.  INGERSOLL 

X  On  God  in  the  Constitution. 

I  DION  BQUCIGAULT 

Spots  on  the  Sun. 
lj|  A  Criticism  on  Shakespeare. 

I  HENRY  GEORGE 

m  To  Destroy  the  "  Bum  Power." 


!  JOAQUIN  MILLER 

X  A  Realistic  Poem  of  the  Sierras. 

I  LOUIS  FRECHETTE 

J (Poet  Laureate  of  Cana 
The  Original  Bl 
,  H.  0.  PENTEOOST 

1  (Editor  of  Twentieth  Cen 

T      The  Crime  of  Capital  P» 

)  LAURENCE  GRONLUND 


(Poet  Laureate  of  Canada.) 

The  Original  Blue-Beard. 


(Editor  of  Twentieth  Century.) 
The  Crime  of  Capital  Punishment. 


Nationalism. 


V  With  many  other  strong  features,  among  V 

A  which  is  a  Legend  of  the  Saguenay.  illus-  U 

St  trated  with  full-page  engravings  by  Hamil-  X 

X      ton  Gibson.    Mb 

?  Price  50  Cts.  Per  Annum  $5.00.  i 


For  Sale  at  All  Newsstands 


4   Warren  Street, 


New  York. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

11.  I  \  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

itat  lif  A  TVT'O  381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
HOLM  AN  b,  NEW  YORK. 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 
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Twentieth  Century 


Vol.  IV.    No.  3. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1890. 


Whole  No.  90. 


gECOND  SERIES 

MODERN 

Science  Essayist 

SOCIOLOGICAL  EVOLUTION. 

Some  of  the  Topics  of  this  Course  are  as  follows : 

The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Philos- 
ophy, Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Eccles. 

Primitive  Man,  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation,  C.  Staniland 
Wake. 

Evolution  of  the  State,  John  A.  Taylor. 
Evolution  of  the  Revenue  System,  Benjamin  Reece. 
Evolution  of  Law,  Prof.  Rufus  Sheldon. 
Evolution  of  the  Wages  System,  Prof.  George  Gun- 
ton. 

Evolution  of  Medical  and  Sanitary  Science,  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  James  A.  Skilton. 

Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor,  Rev.  John  C.  Kim- 
ball. 

Education  as  a  Factor  in  Civilization,  Miss  Caroline 
B.  Le  Roe. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  Prof.  John  Fiske. 
Asa  Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Treat. 
Evolution  and  Social  Reform  : 

1.  The  Theological  Method,  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick. 

2.  The  Socialistic  Method,  William  Potts. 

3.  The  Anarchistic  Method,  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 

4.  The  Scientific  Method,  Daniel  Greenleaf 
Thompson. 

The  above  will  be  interspersed  and  followed  by 
other  Essays  and  Lectures  of  kindrecknature.  They 
will  be  published  fortnightly. 

Subscriptions  for  thes«  Lectures  in  pamphlet 
form  (The  Modern  Science  Eessayisf)  will  be  re- 
ceived: 10  cents  singly,  10  consecutive  numbers  for 
$1.00:  20  consecutive  numbers,  $2.00.  postpaid. 
Address  THIS  OEFICE. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  Cal-'fornia. 

Indispensable  to  Anthers  and  Business  Men. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

The  Simplex  Duplicator. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing — (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen). 

50  copies  from  Type-written  Original . 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil, no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  etc. 

A  negativa  is  obtained  on  the  plate  by  laying  or- 
iginal face  downward  on  same .  The  copies  are  ob- 
tained bv  laying  plain  sheet  paper  in  rapid  succes- 
sion on  the  negative.  After  the  desired  number  of 
copies  is  obtained,  the  pad  is  replaced  in  the  cabi 
net.  and  in  a  few  hours  the  negative  has  vanished 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use  again. 

Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Headquarters  for  all  manifold  devices.  All  sup- 
plies on  hand,  at  cut  rates. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  Ycrk. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll's 

WRITINGS. 


ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents •  "The  Gods  "  "  Humboldt,''  Thomas  Paine," 
"Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  121110, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents :"  The  Ghosts,"  "  The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  About  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  umo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.    Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.   Paper,  2SC;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  CALF, 

Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST    PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selection?. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  s'des, 
$2.50  ;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7.50  ;  in  full  tree  calf ,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00. 

Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  PEED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  WARREN 
St.,  New  York. 


Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 

PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  63  ready  Dec.  15,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address, 


1/   — Reduced —  \ 


Paradoxes  ! 


By  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "Conventional  Lies." 
Contents : 

Optimism  and  Pessimism,    Majority  and  Minority, 
A  Retrospect,  Success, 
The  Psycho-Physiology  of  Genius  and  Talent, 
Suggestion,  Gratitude, 
The  Import  of  Fiction, 
The  Natural  History  of  Love, 
Evolution  in  Esthetics,  Symmetry, 

Generalization,       Where  is  Truth  ? 
The  State  an  Annihilator  of  Character, 
Nationality,         A  Glance  into  the  Future. 
The  '  Paradoxes"  like  the  "Conventional  Lies," 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices;  current  moral, 
mental,  and  social  mistakes ;  deep-rooted  literary 
and  scientific  errors;  being  a  brilliantly  written 
compound  of  great  truths  and  clever  exaggera- 
tions, of  earnest  enthusiasm  and  phantastic  impos- 
sibilities.   Nordau,  although  altogether  a  living 
paradox,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mcst  cultured 
and  noteworthy  minds  of  contemporary  German 
literature.— The  Literary  World,  Boston. 

"  A  biting,  but  most  interesting  review  of  mod- 
ern thought."— Chicago  Tribune. 

"A  fresher,  more  entertaining  and  original  bo'k 
than  "Paradoxes"  has  not  recently  appeared." — 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

"  In  style  swift,  vigorous,  pungent,  plain,  and  di- 
rect never  aiming  at  '  fine  writing '  at  all,  saying 
nothing  without  '  something  to  say.'  "—Chicago 
Times. 

400  pages.    Paper,  50c;  cloth,  $1. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  C<> 

4  Warren  street.  New  X<<  k 


The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control.  Se'f-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.    Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  th"  philosophers,  and  \-  arn  how  'o  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PR'  ss. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen." — Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valual  le  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages.  '— National  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, an  ardent  admii  er,  and  a  fa'thful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  m  numetits  of  an- 
cient thinking  "—New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
ma- gins  ;  extra  cloth,  121110,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods. 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

(PORTRAIT  OF  AUTHOR.) 
with  an  introduction  by 

Col.  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 
paper  50c.;  cloth  $1. 
Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

[ESP  How  Life  Begins.  Evolution  of  Veg- 
etal Life.   By  William  Potts.    10  cents. 
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Books  advertised  on  ist  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OK  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench,  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
lour  Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time. 

fHE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

The.  Orleln  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 

T Selection,  or  ^Preservation  of  Favored  Races  ...  he 

1  Struggle  for  Life— New  edition  - 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.- With  iilustrat.ons.-New  ed.t.on  U.50 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 

T  the  ACtio*  Of  Earthworms,  «ithOhBerva  ,ons  on 
their  Habits.—  lllusti»>«-<>   


A  COMPANlO.N  W-b    T»  UaRWIN'8  WORKS. 

Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work.-By 

Grant  Allen   •  *   

DORICS  BY  PROP.  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY, 
evidence  as  to  Man'bPlace  In  Nature.-"'™'*- 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or, The  Causes  of 

the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  IJ  * 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays, 
lectures  on  Evolution. -With  an  Append,* .  0*  tne 

Study  of  Biology.-Two  books  in  one  volume  i5  cents 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume   cl  "  3' 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 
Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

ClaClerS.—  With  nineteen  illustrations. 

Lessons  In  Electricity.- With  sixty  illustrations. 

SIX  Lectures  On  Light.-With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 
Three  books  in  one  volume  *l,tlU 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 

Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.- with  °*her  Dis- 
quisitions.-'two  books  in  one  volume  75  cms. 

The  Cenesis  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  ce,lts 

The  Data  of  Ethics   60  «»ts 


Thomas  Paine. 

Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  25c  ;  cloth  50c. 
Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper,  4  c  ;  cloth,  75c.  _ 
Common  Sense.    Written  m  1776.  15c. 
Crisis.    Written  during  American  R-volution. 

PaGrerat  Works^'sv^'soo  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50-  „         ...  „ 

Pnltical  Works:    "Common  Sense,       1  ris  s, 
"  Rights  of  Man."    Cloth,  $1.50 

Rights  <  f  Man.  Answer  to  Burke  s  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.    Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  750. 

Theological  Works:  "Age  of  Reason  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 

Stpl\^V,ndic$a.eS°d.  Reply  to  Ne*  York  Obse.  ver 
By  R.  G.  lngersoll.  W  ith  Roman  C'ath  >lic  canard. 
15  c. 

Address  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


WORKS  OF  WILLIAM   KINGDOM  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing   and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions   of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen  Universe. — The  Philosophy  of 
the  Pure  Sciences. 

Cosmic  Emotion. —  The  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Five  books  In  one  volume  $125 


SELECT  WORKS    OF   EDWARD  CLODD. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth  and  Crowth   of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  


.  $1.00 


SELECT  WORKO  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR, 
Light   Science   for   Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar   Essays   on    Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays 
Notes  on   Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Six  books  in  one  volume  


SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 

The    Mystery   of    Matter. —  The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The    Essential    Nature   of  Religion. 

Two  hooks  in  one  volume  ■■  75  cent 


SELECT  WORKS    OF   ANDREW  WILSON 

Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  "5  cent 


SELECT   WORKS    OF   CRANT  ALLCN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 
Vignettes  from  Nature. 
Force  and   Energy.-  A  Theory  of  Dynaa-Jca  _ 
Three  books  In  one  volume  ,a  c 


,  WORKS    OF  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

Jurrent  Discussions  In  Science. 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  ui  one  volumu  .1  75  cents 


H 


J.  BARRON, 


Steam  Heating. 
74  Corilandt  street.  New  York. 


Unitarianism. 


stLECT  WORKS  BY  J.  P.  C.  HECKER,  WI.D. 

The  Black  Death.- An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cenDi- 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  *  • 

THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  -with  thirty-two 

Actinoglyph  Illustrations.- By  Camuxk  Fti.MBAE.oN. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  *.  *■  *"»«• 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 

Its  Condition.- By  Hatha*  T.  Car..,  LL.D. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING 

Physics  and  Politics.- By  Bagbhot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  P°lltlo«--By*£»-£ 

Pollock. —  Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.- By 

Joseph  F.shkb,  F.R.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land 

In  England.- By  W.lham  Lloyd  B.rrbkck,  M.A. 
Two  books  in  one  volume   75  cents. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


A   NEW  EDITION. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  DV  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

On  the  Study  ofWords.-By  b.cbaed  Cbsnevk  Tksinch, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  Of  Life.— Tart  L  and  Part  It  (two  parts 

in  one).— By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
-rt.~  cm»  rrf  Creation.- A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 
ThB6y  !^A7n0lfnrD?Fi°Ans.-With  80  Ulustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By  James  Sully, 

au *norof  "Sensation  and  Intuition,"  " Pessurusm,"  &c. 
-he  Dawn  Of  HIStOry.-An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 

^Tudy.— Edited  by  C.  F.  kLrt,  of  the  British  Museum.  „ 
_  _„  .  prasitnt.- Part  L  and  Part  II.  (two 

■nnS2."&  Teench,  AT* 

bishop  of  Dublin. 
Pntlchlsm.- A  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 

of  Religion -By  Fr.tz  Scholtze,  Dr.PhiL- Translated  from 

the  German  by  J.  Fitzgeeald,  M.A. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.-By 

Aiic^n^ALD  G-kikie,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Gec- 
bgicalSurveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Monev  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.- By 

W  SmnleVJevons,  M.  A,  F.S.S.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Poht- 
Sl  Economy  ta  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,°England. 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

wttb  a Survey  of  Medieval  Education.- By  S.  S  Laue.e,LL  D 
Profetsw  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  m  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Hvnnotlsm:  Its  History  and  Present  Develop- 


Translated  from  the  French.    Complete  m 
one  volume.    With  numerous  illustra- 
tions, including  three  authenti- 
cated Portraits  of  the  author. 

A  handsome  volume  of  448  pages  printed  on  fine 
laid  paper,  and  with  the  best  modern  presswork. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  half  calf,  library  style  ;  67  en- 
eravinss.  Pric-,  cloth,  $i.<o;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  $4.0".   A' 'dress 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  It  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  subject,  this  Hyp- 
notism."—The  Sun. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY  '. 

Hypnotism. 

Its  History  and  Development.  By  FREDRIK 
BIORNSTROM,  M  D.,  head  physician  of  the  Stock- 
holm Hospital,  Profe>sor  of  Psychiatry,  Late  Royal 
Swedish  Medical  Councillor.  Autho>  ized  transla- 
tion  from  the "second  Swedish  edition  by  Barer i  Nils 
Posse,  M.  G.,  director  of  the  Boston  School  of  Gym- 

n  ThfsSVork  was  specially  translated  for  the  Hum- 
boldt Library  of  Science.  Hypnotism  is  No.  113 
of  ihe  series,  and  issued  m  two  styles: 

Paper  cover,  30  cents.    Cloth,  extra,  75  cents. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

Theology  !    Evolution  of  Theology 
by  Z.  Sidney  Sampson.    10  cents, 


Wf^W^S^SSSSfSlliSS^  late  Royal 
Swedish?  Medical  Councillor. 


W.  H.  Mallock,*  arid  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World:  including 

T^vDt  A  Sria and  Babylonia,  Persia,  India,  Pho-nicia.  Etruna 
Greece  Rome —  By  George  Bawunson,  M.A..Camdcn  Professor 
of  Sent  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of Nations,"  "The  Five  Great  Monarch.es,"  Ac. 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amaions.- a  Record 

Si 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  Ut, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.- By 
55™'  BusfE!  w!Su.D.,  F.L.S.-With  portrait  of  the 
^thor^oTored  map  of  the  world  showing  the  1000-fathom  Una, 
and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

<»  ISSUED  DECEMBER  1st, 

Modern  Science  and    Modern  Thought.- By 

M°S  t'"  o.- Contamh.g  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladstone's 
"  Dawn  of  Creation  »  and  "  Proem  of  Genesis,"  and  on  Drum- 
mond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  Pnce  75  cents. 


|@^°  For  a  complete  list  of  the  Humboldt 
Library  in  pamphlet  form  at  15  and  30  cents 
see  back  numbers  of 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
Address  this  office,  4  Warren  st,  New  York, 
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The  celebrated  Illustrated  Humorous 
Weekly,  TEXAS  SIFTINGS.  "The 
Witty  Wonder  of  the  Age."  is  to  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Subscription  price,  $i .  CO  a  year. 

Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

A  LIBRARY  OP  BOOKS. 

TEXAS  SIFTINGS  makes  the  f<  1- 
lowing  offer  to  new  subscribers  who  re- 
spond to  this  advertisement  and  mention 
the  publication  in  which  it  appears. 
Any  person   who  will  subscribe  for  TEXAS  SIFTINGS  for  ONE    YEAE,  and 
send   the   subscription    price  of  FOUE  DOLLAES     will    receive    ALL  THE 
THREE  LIBEAEIES  described  below,  (56  books  in  all  ) 

Tho  e  who  will  subscribe  for  TEXAS  SIFTINGS  for  SIX  MONTHS,  aud  send 
the  subscription  price  of  TWO  DOLLAES  for  six  months,  will  receive  free  by  mail  any 
ONE  of  the  Libraries  that  they  may  select,  either  No.  1,  2,  or  3. 

I The  subscription  price  of  SIFTINGS  is  not  changed  ;  it  has  been,  and  will 
be  $*  a  year.  That  is  the  price  without  premiums.  Only  those  who  answer  this 
advertisement  get  the  Libraries.  They  are  absolutely  a  free  gift,  offered  to  induce 
the  readers  of  this  advertisement  to  subscribe.  TM  Libraries  will  not  be  sent 
unless  you  mention  the  publication  in  which  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

LIBBABf   IVo.  1 

The  Mammoth  Cyclopedia  in  4  Volumes. 

A  Great  and  Wonderful  Work,  Containing  2,176  Pages. 
AND  620  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS  1 
lilBBAKf   No.  3. 

40  BOOKS  BY  GREAT  AUTHORS. 

Forty  books,  each  containing  a  complete  first-class  novel,  or  other  work  by  a  well 
known  and  popular  author,  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  printed  from 
good  readable  type  on  good  paper,  and  many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated.  Them 
comprise  some  of  the  finest  works  ever  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  evangelical  churches  to  hold 
prayer  and  conference  meetings  during  the  "  week  of 
prayer,"  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  January. 
Such  meetings  were  held  last  week  in  the  ward  in 
which  I  live,  a  number  of  churches  uniting  in  what  are 
called  "union"  meetings.  The  subject  of  the  meeting 
for  Monday  evening  was  "  How  to  Meet  Modern  Skep- 
ticism." I  attended  to  listen  to  what  was  said,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  remarks  was  to  the  effect  that 
modern  skepticism  cannot  be  met  successfully  on  ra- 
tional grounds.  One  minister  said  plainly  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  an  intellectual  system,  but  a  life,  which 
must  be  accepted  without  understanding  its  doctrinal 
"  mysteries."  Two  or  three  said  it  is  not  enough  to 
pray  for  or  with  a  skeptic.  He  must  be  "  faced  "  and 
met  with  thorough -going  arguments  drawn  from  the 
"evidences  of  Christianity."  But  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  spiritual  truths  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  if  the  skeptic 
is  stronger  than  the  Christian  in  rational  argument  he 
is,  at  least  probably,  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  facts 
than  the  Christian. 


Mr.  Anthony  Keidermeier,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  writes  me 
very  kindly  to  say  that  my  reference  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  a  friend  who  committed  suicide,  being  a  Spirit- 
ualist, may  be  construed  into  a  reflection  upon  the  moral 
effect  of  a  belief  in  Spiritualism,  and  argues  that  a  man 
is  good  or  bad  without  regard  to  his  belief  or  non- 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  Mr.  Keidermeier  says  he 
knows  there  is  a  future  life  for  us.  I  did  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflections  upon  Spiritualism.  I  merely  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  or  any  other 
kind  of  belief  in  personal  immortality.  As  for  indi- 
vidual Spiritualists  knowing  that  there  is  a  future  life, 
I  do  not  deny  it,  although  up  to  this  time  the  proofs  of 
it  have  never  materialized  in  my  presence. 


Many  of  our  readers  do  not  understand  how  power- 
less a  statute  law  is  to  control  the  doings  of  a  smart 
capitalist.    Mr.  Barnum  once  arranged  for  a  circus  tour 
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through  Canada.  Canada  lays  a  large  customs  tax  on 
show  bills.  Mr.  Barnum  sent  thousands  of  tons  of  post- 
ers to  Canada  two  years  before  they  were  needed. 
They  lay  in  the  custom  house  until  the  time  came 
when  the  authorities  decided  to  sell  them  at  auction. 
Mr.  Barnum  had  an  agent  at  the  sale  who  bought  the 
goods  for  a  song — for  much  less  than  the  tax  would 
have  been.  Mr.  Barnum  did  not  violate  any  law.  He 
simply  beat  the  tax  robbers  at  their  own  game.  If  a 
man  is  poor  the  politicians  and  police  are  stronger  than 
he,  but  if  he,  is  rich  and  smart  no  law  can  compel  him 
to  do  its  bidding.  I  wish  our  readers  could  all  under- 
stand this.  I  wish  they  could  all  come  to  see  how 
much  stronger  public  opinion  is  than  statute  law.  Mr. 
Barnum  could  not  afford  to  offend  public  opinion,  but 
people  admire  him  more  than  ever  for  being  smart 
enough  to  outwit  the  politicians. 


The  papers  report  a  number  of  sermons  recently 
preached  in  different  churches  about  the  number  of 
hours  clerks  should  be  required  to  work  in  stores,  and 
other  "  labor  "  matters  of  minor  importance.  But,  rev- 
erend gentlemen,  what  about  rent,  interest,  profits  and 
taxes  ?  You  are  not  in  the  slightest  danger  unless  you 
begin  to  talk  about  something  that  really  touches  the 
question  of  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  You 
will  be  in  danger  if  you  discuss  such  a  thing.  Is  that 
why  we  do  not  hear  from  you  ?  Your  master  was  a 
very  plain  spoken  man,  but  you  seem  to  be  timid.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Do  you  really  think  that  this 
social  system  is  all  right  ?  Or  if  it  is  not  that  your  duty 
is  done  when  you  say  that  something  or  other  is  wrong  ? 
Are  you  satisfied  to  talk  only  of  heavenly  things  while 
men,  women  and  children  are  being  robbed  by  the  men 
who  help  to  pay  your  salaries  ? 


Episcopal  Bishop  Huntington,  of  New  York,  thinks 
these  two  prayers  should  be  put  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  church  : 

Incline  the  hearts  of  employers  and  of  those  whom  they  employ 
to  mutual  forbearance,  fairness  and  good  will. 

Suffer  not  the  hire  of  the  laborers  to  be  kept  back  by  fraud  ? 

What  for  ?  To  inform  God  that  capitalists  and  labor- 
ers are  not  getting  along  together  very  well  ?  To  per- 
suade God  to  do  what  he  would  not  otherwise  do  ?  Or 
are  they  two  new  planks  in  the  Church's  religio-politi- 
cal  platform  ?  They  certainly  resemble  such  planks  in 
that  they  mean  nothing. 

Some  one  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "  Your  views  \  re 
good  enough  to  live  by,  but  not  to  die  by."  It  is  an  ^ld 
saying,  as  addressed  to  rationalists.  But  is  not  the  all- 
important  question  concerning  any  religious  or  non- 
religious  opinion :  "  Is  it  true  ?"   If  it  is  true,  nothing 
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t.      •  „         t  apt  a  little  nearer  to  what  is  fair  and  true 
tether  is  to  be  said.    If  the  truth  is  not  good  to  d.e  by    mgttjt  I  get  h*.  

what  is?   


Referring  to  Mr.  Tucker's  letter  m  onr  correspond- 
ence department  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  is  a  sectarian  person  or  that  he 
wishes  me  to  become  one.    I  only  desired  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe  what  a  man  is 
by  calling  him  a  name,  because  a  name  is 
than  a  thinker.    I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  taking 
certainnames,  but  I  meant  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish , 
name  to  become  a  straight-  acket  for  me.    Mr.  Tucker 
seems  to  me  to  imply  that  I  have  been  absorbing  ideas 
trom  the  Anarchist  writers  without  giving  them  proper 
eredit.    This  is  hardly  true. 

Mr  Frank  Q.  Stuart,  of  the  "Individualist"  is  the 
man  who  led  me  to  understand  what  holding  land  by 
Tcuplncy  and  use  means.    Mr.  J.  K.  Ingalls  is  the  man 
who  made  me  understand  the  disappearance  of  monof, 
Static  rent  by  the  freedom  of  land  not  m  use,  and  the 
SffeLce  between  monopolistic  and  economic  rent. 
S  epr  en  Pearl  Andrews  gave  me  a  better  general  idea 
o    socTal  harmony  under  freedom  than  I  had  before 
realing  him.   Greene's  pamphlet  on  banking  helped 
ne  to  understand  what  free  money  means.    I  know 
have  learned  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Tucker  but  I  cannot 
thTnk  now  exactly  what,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  in  order  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
him    But  I  have  never  considered  myself  a  plagiarist 
or  in  any  way  unfair  because  I  have  not  announced  from 
time  to'time  jnst  from  whom  I  had  picked  up  an  idea 

new  to  me.  ,  _  — 

As  for  being  educated  in  Anarchistic  literature  I  am 
not    I  do  not  have  time  to  read  much.    And  when  I 
say  that  this  that  or  the  other  man  has  helped  me  to 
see  things,  I  mean  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  start- 
!  train  of  thought  in  my  mind  that  led i  mc ,  to  cer- 
tain conclusions.    I  have  not  time  to  study  books,  I  am 
not  an  original  thinker,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold an  expression  of  gratitude  toward  any  person  who 
o-ives  me  an  idea  that  is  new  to  me.    And  hereafter, 
when   '  Liberty  "  criticizes  me  for  my  good  I  will  al- 
ways acknowledge  it  in  so  many  words. 


Now  this  may  still  seem  inadequate  to  Mr.  Tucker. 
If  so  I  will  try  again,  because  nothing  that  I  could  say 
will  sufficiently  express  my  thankfulness  that  I  am  at 
7ast  beginning  to  see  what  the  noble  philosophy  of 
Anarchism  means.   And  I  am  never  so  tempted  to  ad- 
^re  myself  as  when  I  reflect  that  I  have  the  mental 
Tnd  moral  capacity  to  understand  that  philosophy  even 
a  little  bit    I  do  not  understand  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Tucker  does,  but  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  I  was 
stupid  enough  to  say  that  a  book  is  not  an  Anarchist 
argument,  which  utterance  brought  the  first  number  of 
u  Liberty  "  that  I  ever  saw  to  me  with  a  marked  criti- 
cism   Since  then  there  has  been  quite  as  much  im- 
provement in  my  opinions  as  I  could  reasonably  expect, 
and  I  am  still  studying  and  thinking  as  best  I  can,hop- 


Mr.  Theodore  J.  Werner,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  asks  us 

ThSSIh  history  been  a  single  case  of  people  living  in 
communities,  above  the  savage  state  (where  the  land  not  needed 
for  p'odnctive  use  was  free),  that  economic  rent  faded  to  «*?  If 

TdonolTnow  of  any  community  "above  the  savage 
state  "  in  and  all  about  which,  near  and  far,  "land  not 
needed  for  productive  use  was  free."  But  I  never  heard 
Sat  rent  obtained  in  America  before  white  men  began 
to  monopolize  land  they  did  not  intend  to  use,  by  paper 

^Why  did  economic  rent  exist  in  our  western  states  while  mil- 
lions of  acres  were  free  to  the  first  corner  ? 

Monopolistic  (not  economic)  rent  existed  there,  and 
then  because  all  vacant  land  all  over  the  world  was  not 

fr!6As  the  most  valuable  laud  in  Newark  is  worth  very  little  com- 
PaU  to  tL  most  valuable  land  in  New  ^^J^ 
able  Win  Newark  is  worth  nothing  compared  to  the  least  valuable 
land  in  New  York,  why  do  men  compete  for  the  pnvdege  of  paying 
New  York  prices  instead  of  settling  here  ? 

Because  all  vacant  land  all  over  the  world  is  not  free, 
fin  your  issue  of  December  5,  you  rest  the  Single-tax  doc  tone 

"Economic  rent  is  natural.    Monopolistic  rent  is  not 
natural    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Ingalls  for -  ex- 
S  to  me  satisfactorily  the  very  important  ^ 
ence  between  these  two  forms  of  rent.   There  will  I 
think  always  be  certain  locations  for  which  men  will 
be  wUling  to  pay  a  bonus,  but  competition  under  free- 
dom would  always  attack  such  locations  and  grind 
down  their  value  either  by  forcing  the  occupant  to  sell 
Ms  goods  more  cheaply  than  others,  or  by  driving  such 
value  to  other  locations.    Such  values  represent  pure 
leonomic  rent,  but  they  would  be  too  migratory,  too 
renTorary  for  purposes  of  taxation.    And  the  govern- 
rnt-SpomiciaPnsand  policemen-should  not  take 
them  any  more  than  they  should  take  ^  taxation  the 
good  will  of  a  business  or  the  unearned  value  of  a  stock 
Sf  coffee  in  hand,  which  value  being  produced  by  a 
Evolution  in  Brazil.    "That  bonus"  would  be  " econo- 
mic rent  "and  should  go  to  the  individual  usmg  the 
Snd  when  it  is  freely  offered,  because  :  (1)  he  will  be 
in Possession  of  the  favored  location  under  the  law  of 
rSSSi  and  (a)  no  one  person,  and  hence  no 
number  of  persons  will  have  any  right  to  prevent  him 
t  rom  takj  it,  when  voluntarily  offered  to  him,  or  take 
it  awav  from  him  after  he  has  accepted  it. 

f  li  III  vacant  land,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  opportunities  for 
5.  If  all  vacant  ia    ,  thrownopen  to  all  (no  matter  by  what 

the  app hcanan  o   »£«££oSE  rePnt  in  all  those  situations  that 
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fronts  of  our  harbors,  or  the  centers  of  population  in  our  cities,  the 
sites  or  water  power  on  our  streams  ;  would  not  rent  increase  from 
the  vast  increase  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth  which 
this  opening  of  opportunities  would  certainly  effect.    If  not,  why  not  ? 

I  have  already  explained  that  pure  economic  rent 
would  never  remain  long  in  any  place  if  all  vacant  land 
were  free.    It  would  be  continually  appearing  in  one 
place  and  disappearing  in  another.    There  is  no  nat- 
ural monopoly  of  "water  fronts."    There  are  more 
"  water  fronts "  than  any  probable  population  of  the 
world  will  ever  need.    "  Water  fronts  "  are  like  all 
other  land— some  are  "  first  class  "  for  one  purpose  and 
some  for  another.    Perfect  freedom  would  shift  the 
right  user  into  the  right  place,  and  all  "  water  fronts  " 
would  become  practically  equally  valuable.    If  all  va- 
cant land  were  free  there  would,  I  think,  be  no  "  centers 
of  population  "  in  the  present  sense  of  that  term.  Peo- 
ple never  crowd  each  other  when  there  is  enough 
room.   There  are  plenty  of  "  sites  of  water  power  "  for 
all  the  world  to  have  all  they  need  if  all  such  sites  not 
in  use  were  free.  Increase  in  wealth  production  would 
not  create  nor  increase  rent,  I  think,  because  :  (1)  there 
are  already  more  "  first-class  "  opportunities  than  we 
have  any  need  for,  and  (2)  the  tendency  of  civilization 
is  toward  doing  our  work  on  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.    Scientific  agriculture,  for  example, 
tends  to  use  less  land  and  cultivate  it  more  highly,  and 
to  equalize  the  fertility  of  all  land  by  manures. 

6.  As  long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  believe  government  to 
be  just  and  necessary,  is  not  the  Single-tax  the  simplest  and  most 
equitable  method  ever  yet  proposed  for  the  support  of  government 
and  for  the  raising  of  money  needed  for  public  expenditures  ?  If  it 
is  not,  what  method  is  ? 

I  suppose  when  Mr.  Werner  says  "  government,"  he 
means  government  by  physical  force.  I  think  the 
Single-tax  would  be  a  simple  method  of  taxation,  cer- 
tainly. This  is  what  it  would  be :  The  politicians,  who 
have  soldiers  and  police  to  do  their  bidding,  authorize 
paper  title  "  owners  "  of  land  to  keep  vacant  land  out 
of  use.  That  produces  monopolistic  rent.  The  poli- 
ticians authorize  the  paper  title  "  owners  "  of  land  to 
collect  such  rent,  telling  them  that  if  the  tenants  are 
not  prompt  in  payment  the  police  are  at  their  service, 
and  to  pay  them  for  the  labor  of  getting  it,  they  allow 
them  from  ten  to  thirty- five  per  cent,  of  it.  The  politi- 
cians take  'the  large  balance.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
politicians  authorize  the  Land  Lords  to  forcibly  rob  the 
rest  of  the  people  and  then  they  rob  the  Land  Lords. 

It  would  be  a  simple  system  of  taxation,  but  why 
does  Mr.  Werner  speak  of  it  as  "  equitable "?  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  the  person  who  is  robbed 
how  the  thieves  divide  up  their  booty  ?  The  Single-tax 
would  leave  the  poor  man  just  as  he  is — landless  and  a 
rent  payer.    If  not,  why  not  ? 

If  Mr.  Werner  will  admit  that  all  he  claims  is  that 
the  Single-tax  is  an  easier  way  for  a  government  by 
physical  force  to  rob  the  people  than  the  present,  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Single-tax,  because  we  are 
not  interested  in  devising  better  methods  of  robbery  ; 
but  if  he  will  carefully  read  what  I  have  written,  he 
should  be  able  to  see  that  as  an  abolisher  of  injustice 
and  poverty,  the  Single-tax  is  an  airy  delusion. 
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THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Thus  writes  Mr.  S.  W.  Bradford,  of  Ayr,  North  Da- 
kota : 

Who  is  to  decide  what  land  is  vacant?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  yorr 
scheme  would  be  an  arbitrary  measure  that  would  entail  endless 
litigation ,  as  does  the  timber  culture  law  in  the  West.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  a  man  must  break  five  acres  on  a  quarter  section  the  first 
year,  and  put  it  in  crop  the  second  year.  The  question  has  not  ytt 
been  decided  what  a  crop  is.  A  fellow  will  go  on  to  the  land  the 
second  year  with  a  handful  of  turnip  seed,  and  sling  it  around. 
That  is  the  "crop."  Then  he  will  go  away,  most  likely,  as  the 
majority  of  the  tree  claims  are  held  by  non-residents,  and  next  year 
he  will  hire  some  farmer  to  take  his  harrow  and  drag  off  the  weeds 
that  the  year  before  took  possession  of  the  ground.  He  will  then 
make  a  pretense  of  planting  a  few  seeds,  or  stick  in  some  cuttings. 
That  holds  the  land  for  another  year,  and  thus  he  keeps  "  monkey- 
ing" along  until  some  one  pays  him  his  price  for  the  claim.  And 
so  the  timber  culture  law,  in  its  object  a  good  measure,  is  likely  to 
be  repealed  because  of  its  utter  failure  to  effect  the  ends  its  framers 

had  in  view.  ,  . 

Mr.  M'Cready  sets  out  to  dispose  of  my  objection  by  characterizing 
it  is  absurd,  but  I  fail  to  see  where  he  has  even  weakened  its  force. 
He  says  he  doesn't  know  who  will  decide  whether  the  land  is  vacant 
or  not,  unless  it  be  the  man  who  is  holding  it  vacant.  Well,  if  the 
man  who  is  holding  the  land  vacant  wants  to  continue  holding  it, 
you  can  bet  your  life  he  will  swear  it  isn't  vacant,  until  someone 
pays  him  his  figure. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Single-tax  would  be  a  step  toward  the  ob- 
ject the  Twentieth  Century  wants  to  attain  at  a  single  stride. 
The  masses  who  must  be  depended  on  to  bring  about  their  own  sal- 
vation are  a  slow  moving  set,  and  cannot  be  hurried  too  much. 

I  get  a  great  many  letters  of  this  sort ;  most  of  them 
from  men  who  believe,  more  or  less  firmly,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Single-tax,  but  quite  a  number  from  other 
people.    And  I  am  very  glad  to  get  them,  because  they 
are  an  assurance  of  thought  fermentation ;  they  show 
that  men  are  really  thinking.    I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Bradford,  and  many  other  Single-taxers,  do  not  see  the 
truth  as  I  see  it ;  because  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
truth  as  I  see  it  is  the  truth,  while  the  truth  as  they  see 
it  is  a  delusion.    But  I  am  far  better  satisfied  to  see 
them  holding  what  I  think  are  wrong  opinions,  and 
seeking  for  arguments  in  defense  of  them,  than  I  would 
be  if  they  unquestioningly  accepted  my  ideas,  and  made 
no  effort  to  defend  or  spread  them.    It  is  a  matter  of 
very  small  importance  whether  men  think  as  I  do  or 
not ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance ;that  they 
should  do  their  own  thinking.    And  when  a  man  un- 
dertakes to  defend  his  theories,  he  has  to  think.  He 
stands  inside  his  clef ences,  .examines  them  carefully, 
and  cannot  help  seeing  their  weak  points.    It  was  in 
that  way  that  I  myself  came  to  see  the  weakness  of  the 
Single-tax  theory.   I  advocated  it  aggressively  for  years, 
urged  others  to  accept  it,  defied  them  to  attack  it.  Every 
day.  brought  me  a  better  knowledge  of  it ;  my  mind  was 
constantly  seeking  vulnerable  points  in  its  defences. 
And  by  this  constant  study  I  came  at  last  to  find  the  vul- 
numerable  point  that  could  not  be  defended— the  point 
at  which  the  enemy's  attacking  columns  might  march 
in  and  take  possession  at  any  moment.    It  was  a  grief 
to  me  to  learn  that  there  was  such  a  point ;  but  since 
the  point  existed,  it  was  a  joy  to  me  to  find  it.    And  if 
there  is  any  similar  weakness  in  the  idea  I  now  hold 
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and  advocate,  I  shall  rejoice  over  its  discovery  with 
equal  sincerity.   

But  I  hope  Mr.  Bradford  will  not  be  offended  if  I  tell 
him  that  he  has  not  yet  got  down  to  clear  thinking.  He 
isn't  logical.  He  offers  me  an  argument  which  doesn't 
hang  together,  and  of  which  I  think  he  could  hardly  have 
helped  seeing  the  weakness  if  he  had  examined  it  a 
little  more  before  presenting  it. 

Consider,  Mr.  Bradford.    I  say  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  compel  men  to  be  honest— that  there  is  among  us  no 
superior  class  of  men  on  whom  heaven  has  imposed  the 
duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  we  respect  one  another's  rights. 
Dogs  have  masters— beings  superior  to  themselves,  who 
can  educate  and  govern  them,  punish  them  when  dis- 
obedient, reward  them  when  tractable,  provide  them 
with  proper  food  and  shelter,  utilize  their  services,  and 
claim  the  whole  affection  of  their  hearts  in  return.  But 
for  men  there  are  no  such  beings  ;  between  us  and  that 
final  mystery  of  the  universe  which  we  call  God  there 
are  no  intermediaries.    If  men  want  to  sin  against  their 
fellows,  there  is  no  force  that  can  prevent  them,  save 
only  the  force  of  natural  law,  or,  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  the  power  of  Almighty  God.  Man's 
force  can  change  the  character  of  sin,  or  the  personality 
of  the  sinner,  but  it  cannot  possibly  stop  the  sinning. 
We  meet  theft  with  force ;  we  shoot  our  burglars,  as- 
sault them  with  clubs,  lock  them  into  prisons,  meet  sin 
with  sin,  and  punish  their  violation  of  our  rights  by  far 
more  serious  violations  of  theirs.    In  this  way  we  do, 
indeed,  check  that  form  of  theft  which  we  call  burglary, 
but  we  do  not  in  the  least  diminish  stealing.    On  the 
contrary,  we  develop  a  more  expert  class  of  thieves, 
who  prey  on  us  by  embezzlements,  breaches  of  trust, 
and  legalized  swindles,  and  we  breed  a  class  of  men 
whose  business  is  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  rigors  of 
the  law.   We  murder  our  murderers,  but  the  only  re- 
sult is  to  make  murderers  more  skillful,  and  to  develop 
a  class  of  men  whose  profession  is  to  enable  murderers 
to  escape  from  being  murdered — the  murders  go  on  as 
merrily  as  ever.   We  let  a  lot  of  men  assemble  in  a 
legislative  hall  and  pass  what  they  call  laws  to  hinder 
us  from  doing  wrong ;  and  the  result  is,  first,  that  we 
come  to  believe  that  nothing  is  wrong  that  is  not  il- 
legal, and  next  that  we  develop  a  class  of  men  whose 
business  is  to  tell  us  how  to  do  wrong  things  without 
breaking  the  law.    I  say  that  all  this  is  absurd — that  it 
is  a  sin  against  humanity— tjhat  it  is  retarding  civiliza- 
tion.   I  say  that  whatever  civilization  we  have  exists  in 
spite  of  human  law,  and  not  because  of  it.    I  say  that 
honest  men  are  honest,  because  in  their  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve their  own  self-respect  they  scorn  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  the  law  offers  for  dishonesty. 
Men  refuse  to  trust  dishonest  men,  because  they  know 
the  law  is  utterly  powerless  to  compel  them  into  hon- 
esty.   Men  shun  the  society  of  ruffians,  because  they 
know  the  law  is  powerless  to  compel  them  into  decent 
behavior.    And  I  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  pov- 
erty and  the  vice  and  crime  that  are  bred  of  poverty, 
can  ever  be  extirpated,  is  by  showing  the  thieves  who 
are  robbing  their  fellow-men  just  what  it  is  that  they 
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are  doing.  Whether  the  thieves  can  be  induced  to  stop 
stealing  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  they  can,  be- 
cause I  have  known  a  good  many  thieves  in  my  life, 
and  have  found  them  by  no  means  deficient  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men.  But 
whether  they  can  or  not,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  If  the  sinners  won't  stop  sinning  of  their  own 
accord,  then  our  present  civilization  must  perish,  and 
we  shall  have  to  try  it  all  over  again,  and  hope  for  bet- 
ter luck  next  time. 

You  tell  me  I  am  all  wrong  in  this.  You  say  that 
unless  some  men  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  work 
of  compelling  other  men  to  do  right,  the  stealing  must 
go  on.  You  say  this,  and  you  advance  an  argument  in 
support  of  it.  What  is  your  argument  ?  Why  this : 
That  because  it  has  been  found  impossible,  by  statute 
law,  and  legalized  violence,  to  compel  men  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-men  in  the  matter  of  holding 
possession  of  land  for  timber  culture,  therefore  the 
only  way  to  induce  men  to  respect  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-men  in  the  matter  of  holding  possession  of  land 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  is— by  statute  law  and 
legalized  violence.  Don't  you  see  how  utterly  illogical 
you  are  ?  

Here  are  some  words  that  came  to  me  from  another 
correspondent,  about  the  same  time— I  think  by  the 
very  same  mail— as  Mr.  Bradford's  letter.  I  ask  Mr. 
Bradford,  and  those  who  think,  as  he  does,  that  to  force 
other  men  to  do  what  we  think  right  is  the  way  to  re- 
generate the  world,  to  read  these  words,  and  think  them 
over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  in  his  heart  is  willing  to  live  in  this 
world  according  to  the  Golden  Rule— which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
natural  law  of  human  being— he  will  somehow  find  a  way  to  do  it, 
cost  what  it  may.  He  will  not  follow  any  specific  or  artificial  rules. 
He  will  act  according  to  the  law  of  life  which  is  in  his  own  heart. 
If  that  law  is  operative,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deal  with  others 
in  a  selfish  way. 

Here  are  two  men.  In  the  heart  of  one  is  the  law  of  love  ;  in  the 
heart  of  the  other  the  law  of  self  interest,  or  the  law  which  belongs 
to  "the  struggle  for  existence. "  Now,  I  say,  let  there  be  a  spontaneous 
outworking  of  "  law  "  in  each  case.  Let  each  tree  bear  its  own 
fruit.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  fruit  bearing— no  chance  for  decep- 
tion. It  is  not  a  matter  of  externals— not  of  mere  "leaves,"  but  of 
"  fruit."  I  take  it  that  it  were  better  that  every  man  should  by  his 
conduct  manifest  the  law  of  his  inmost  being  ;  for  then  he  would 
deceive  nobody. 

For  his  associates  Jesus  preferred  the  publicans  and  sinners,  be- 
cause in  them  the  external  and  internal  really  corresponded.  There 
was  no  "  cloak  "  business  about  it.  He  did  not  demand  any  right- 
eousness of  the  sinners.  He  could  not  tolerate  hypocrisy.  He 
could  tolerate  almost  anything  else. 

Now,  I  suppose  a  man  may  see  the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  in  a  way,  believe  in  it,  and  yet  not'act  up  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  can't  act  up  to  it,  unless  it  has  got  down  into  his  heart— the 
place  of  motive  power.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  man 
should  act  his  real  self,  even  if  he  is  not  "  up  "  to  the  Golden  Rule. 
Intensely  significant  was  the  warning  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles  (and 
therefor  to  his  Church) :  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  is  hypocrisy."  Alas  !  the  leaven  did  get  into,  and  did  corrupt, 
the  entire  volume  of  the  Church's  "  bread  "  (doctrine).  And  right- 
eousness has  become  a  matter  of  "  clothes,"  a  matter  of  "  cloaks," 
instead  of  a  matter  of  heart.  Real  conduct  is  the  spontaneous 
outworking  of  the  law  of  the  heart.  Counterfeit  conduct  is  an  ex- 
ternal conformity  to  a  certain  fashion  or  style  of  righteousness.  It 
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is  what  a  man  believes  in  his  heart,  and  not  what  he  holds  in  his 
head,  that  counts. 

Mr.  Bradford  tells  me  that  the  masses  are  a  slow 
moving  set,  and  cannot  be  hurried  too  much.  But 
neither  he  nor  I  is  responsible  for  the  masses,  whether 
they  move  slowly,  or  with  speed.  We  are  responsible, 
each  one  of  us  for  himself.  If  Mr.  Bradford  believes, 
as  I  hope  he  does,  that  to  exact  from  any  man  any  por- 
tion of  his  earnings,  as  a  ransom  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  world,  is  theft — if  he  really  in  his  soul, 
believes  that,  then  his  one  clear  duty  is  to  avow  his  be- 
lief, and  act  up  to  it,  at  whatever  cost,  and  never  mind 
about  hurrying  "the  masses."  If  he  doesn't  believe  it, 
of  course  that  is  another  matter.  Only,  if  he  doesn't 
believe  it,  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  he  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  the  Single-tax. 


Why  will  the  sincere  believers  in  the  Single-tax  the- 
ory— and  there  are  plenty  of  them — persist  in  wrig- 
gling about  on  their  unfortunate  dilemma,  sitting  un- 
comfortably, first  on  one  horn  of  it,  and  then  on  the 
other  ?  Why  don't  they  get  off  their  dilemma,  and  stand 
on  firm  ground,  with  both  feet  planted,  consistent  and 
unshakable?  If  for  one  individual  to  exact  from  an- 
other price  or  hire  for  the  privilege  of  using  vacant  land 
is  not  robbery,  what  possible  argument  is  there  for  the 
Single-tax  ?  Or  if  it  is  robbery,  by  what  juggle  of  logic 
can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  rob- 
bery is  not  a  thief  ?  A  Single-tax  apostle  reaps  a  for- 
tune from  the  Johnstown  flood ;  men  fear  to  live  in  the 
valley,  and  seek  to  dwell  upon  the  hills,  and  he  owns  the 
hills — has  no  use  for  them  himself,  but  -just  owns 
them.  Is  he  a  thief,  or  isn't  he  ?  If  he  isn't,  then  there 
has  been  no  stealing,  and  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper 
that  men  should  hog  hills,  and  make  their  fellow-men 
pay  for  permission  to  escape  drowning  in  the  valleys. 
If  he  is,  then  why  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  beg  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  his  own  self-respect,  to  quit  steal- 
ing and  be  honest  ?  We  treat  other  thieves  that  way— 
when  we  don't  shoot  them,  or  club  them,  or  shut  them 
up  in  the  penitentiary ;  why  should  we  treat  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  thief  differently  ?  Must  we  be  afraid  to 
call  stealing  stealing  and  a  thief  a  thief,  because  the 
stealing  is  immensely  profitable,  and  the  thieves  many 
and  respectable  ?  If  so,  we  shall  never  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  abolishing  robbery. 


Think  it  over,  Mr.  Bradford  ;  there  are  plenty  of  your 
fellow  Single-taxers  who  are  studying  it 'out.  Stand 
up  for  Freedom,  or  stand  up  for  Slavery.  .  Your  Single- 
taxism  is  an  attempt  to  stand  up  for  both  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  it  can't  be  done.  There  are  some  platforms 
so  slippery  and  unstable  that  men  cannot  stand  upon 
them.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  county,  Virginia. 


The  Twentieth  Century  is  a  fair  magazine.  To  be 
offended  by  what  the  editors  say  is  irrational.  You 
should  send  in  a  refutation  of  their  arguments.  You 
will  be  heard.   What  more  can  you  ask  ? 
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ORTHODOXY  AND   SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 


BY  REV.  C.  M.  MORSE. 


The  question  has  been  asked  me  as  to  my  idea  of  the 
relation  of  orthodoxy  to  social  problems.  I  suppose 
that  by  "  orthodoxy  "  the  teachings  of  the  pulpits  and 
the  practical  lives  of  professing  Christians  is  meant. 
Under  that  definition  of  the  term  it  may  be  said  that 
orthodoxy  and  social  regeneration  seem  to  be  incom- 
patible. The  ordinary  teaching  and  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  are,  I  fear,  sadly  mislead- 
ing. One  greater  than  any  now  living,  has  said:  "Faith 
without  works  is  dead."  A  creed  which  ignores  the 
Golden  Rule  is  an  elaborate  deception ;  a  Christianity 
which  does  not  make  men  Christlike  is  but  refined  Pag- 
anism. There  can  be  no  question  that  with  many  the 
Church  is  an  institution  which  commands  respect  on 
the  same  grounds  that  men  support  the  lodge  and  the 
club — social  prominence  requires  it. 

But  the  orthodoxy  of  ordinary  terminology  is  not  my 
orthodoxy.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  my 
belief  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  under  the  divine 
rule  of  guidance  :  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  "  or  man.  I 
believe  that  in  Jesus  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  I 
believe  in  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  future  life — but  I  do 
not  understand  that  faith  in  doctrinal  statements  will 
save  any  man.  "  Saving  faith,"  in  my  view,  is  that  be- 
lief in  the  person  and  the  truth  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
which,  as  an  overwhelming  conviction,  leads  a  man  to 
strive  to  make  his  life  harmonize  with  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  Christ.    That  is  my  orthodoxy. 

But'  what  did  Jesus  teach  ?  He  preached  that  God  is 
the  creator  and  owner  of  all  things  in  nature ;  all  the 
material  wealth  of  the  globe  belongs  to  him,  and  is  in- 
trusted to  individuals,  as  stewards,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
men.  He  taught  the  fatherhood  of  God — "  Our  father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  father  of  all  men.  If  God  is  the 
father  of  all,  then  are  we  all  brothers  ;  and  for  our  guid- 
ance in  association  with  one  another,  from  the  family 
up  to  the  nation,  and  beyond  till  it  embraces  universal 
humanity,  he  gave  us  the  rule :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them."  And  he  did,  even  in  the  words  which  we  have 
on  record,  go  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  social  matters. 
He  swept  away  the  old  gross  formality  of  Mosaism,  but 
he  expressly  insisted  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  should  not  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled. 
Read  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  see  what  he  taught. 
The  Single-tax  is  but  a  modification  to  suit  modern  con- 
ditions of  the  Mosaic  system  of  land  tenure.  The  Mo- 
saic prohibition  of  the  giving  and  taking  of  interest  was 
re-affirmed  by  him  when  he  required  that  his  followers 
should  lend,  looking  for  no  reward — demanding  no  re- 
muneration— for  their  helpful  deeds.    He  required  the 
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irrihat  he  Jill  find  all  other  questions  settling 
Selvet    The  terms  "righteousness"  and  "3ust.ee 
are  synonomous,  interchangeable. 

tie  aenoun  ,  matter  how  lowly. 

If  Jl  the  race  had  accepted  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
Jd—ed  the,  in 

TV  th  lo  voice  in  law  making,  as  we  ™  fof  S 

the  gospeis  godal       stlons.  In 

has  rejected  the  h^g  Twentieth  Century  lives  ; 
truth  because  he  lived,  the  iwemi 

obedience  to\he  Golden  Rule,  wonid  -  not  tv^  th 
T.~,r.  of  heavenly  conditions  here  to-day?    wnen  1 
prS  the  Singll-ta*  I  "nail  it  wi'  texts  o'  scripture, 

Ration  between 

for  social  regeneration ;  but  you  see  cy  in  , 
I  accept  the  doctrines  of  men  only  as  I  find  that  they  are 
tSw«Stateii  of  the  will  of  Jesus.  And  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  when  Jesus  has  taught  all  that  we  demand  it  s 

tudes  of  good  men  and  women.    They  are  as  once 
Rpfore  the  social  question  was  brought  to  my 
mtnd  I  Supposed  that  things  as  they  then  were  were  all 
1>   52 [  am  a  Single-tax  man  in  every  fibre  of  my 
Lt  'Trse  other  milHons  against  whom  we  rail,  have 


not  been  taught  the  truth.  They  will  see  it  after  a 
dme  and  we  shall  have  the  magnificent  power  of  or- 
tanted Christianity  to  preach  the  brotherhood  of  men 
Stielp  us  compel  legislation  that  is  needed  to 
bring  about  the  reforms  we  demand.  .e..  , 

As  to  preaching  the  Single-tax  and  other  essentia 
reforms  while  remaining  in  *C^»M 
I  believe  every  minister  should  preach  the  truth  as  it 
sTn  Tesus-the  teachings  and  example  of  Jesus-w  th- 
out  asking  any  man  for  permission.  In  any  event  I  fee 
it  to  S  my  duty  to  preach  the  truth  as  it  presents  itself 
to  mv  own  mind  ;  and  in  so  doing  I  have  met  with  um- 
SS5i  treatment.    If  I  should  be  brought  to  a- 
count  for  declaring  my  sentiments  on  the  land  que- 
Hon  I  should  expect  to  convince  my  accusers  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  and  goback  to  my  pulpit  mpeace. 
New  Castle,  Pa.  . 


IDEAS   AND  TENDENCIES. 

BY  VICTOR  YARROS. 

Walter  Bagehot  has  saidttat  "  pomposity  is  the  love 
of  philosophy  »;  and  I  would  add  :  "Especially  of  the 
llosophy  o  social  reform."  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
^dSe  number  of  people  in  the  ranks  of  reform .  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  act  upon  Talleyrand  s 
suSestion  that  "words  were  invented  to  conceal  man  s 

torically  preordained  necessities,  tendencies,  JK 
Ind  that  it  shonld  therefore  go  with  the  current,  follow 
social  tendencies  ^<*M«£~£ 

•^^rt^S  point  with 
"ml  to  h  wnlnperier  method  of  work,  saying  that 
STf  at  bottom  shared  ™& 
erately  chose  '^^^norted  to  g0  and  do 
rf°n,f  of  ofg^onr  differences  and  join  our  theo- 
retical f  because-"  history,"   -  tendencies," 

Cltionary  ^^^Ta' XL  nse  of 
Now,  it  is  4o»W^stUete^noy  o^ 

hi8h"S; 7JS  outlt "  tendency  of  clear 
superficial  reade o  aod  lgn0rance  to 

thinking  to  put  sophistry         g^  &  ^  ^ 

shame.   And  I  am  conv  believes  in  Anar- 

t"  Shb°uWt  SrTetrS  Nationalism  because 
clusm  b«twor^'°rf  thefact  that  the  present  tenden- 
°£  "LToSy  -  L't  laLr  direct.!,  simply  uses 
words  wXut  meaning,  and  is  not  honest  to  himself 

and  to  others.  h     j  declare 

Strictly  speaking,  w¥do^  UnqUestion- 
that  I  believe  m,  or  «Jo«e  ^ch^.  A^archists 

Sg^'SS&fo ;  that  they  state 
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it  intelligently  and  properly;  and,  finally,  that  they 
propose  real  and  scientific  solutions  for  the  same.  If  I 
consider  the  Anarchists  mistaken  either  in  their  con- 
ception of  the  problem  or  in  their  solution  of  it,  I  can- 
not be  an  Anarchist.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  consider 
them  scientific  and  correct,  I  cannot  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  the  realization  of  their  aims  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  practical  plans.  If  I  refuse,  I 
clearly  am  the  intellectual  equal  of  him  who  was  "  in 
favor  of  the  prohibition  law  but  agin'  its  enforcement." 

But  perhaps  I  will  be  told  that  there  is  more  than 
one  solution  of  the  social  problem,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  entirely  legitimate  for  a  person  who  perceives  two 
or  three  different  ways  of  solution  to  join  the  majority 
of  the  reformers,  though  their  way  may  not  be  as  per- 
fect as  his  own,  in  preference  to  a  needless  retardation 
of  the  progressive  movement  by  antagonizing  those 
below  him.    Possibly  I  maybe  told:  "Yes,  the  Anar- 
chists are  right,  and  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to 
have  their  ideas  realized ;  but  the  people  are  not  ready 
for  them ;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  them  and 
strive  for  them  in  their  present  material  and  mental 
condition.    But  they  are  ready  for  a  few  less  radical  re- 
forms ;  they  can  and  do  understand  this  and  that  pro- 
posal.   Let  us  achieve  these  first,  and  then  continue  to 
agitate  for  the  rest."    To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  if 
the  small  reforms  are  not  opposed  in  principle  and  in 
spirit  to  the  greater  and  more  radical,  nobody  has  ever 
denied  the  expediency  zxla  propriety  of  paying  them 
due  attention.    But  if  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  own  ideal,  if  we  find  a  tendency  toward  National- 
ism at  the  same  time  that  our  reason  and  sympathies 
lead  us  to  trust  in  principles  irreconcilable  with  the 
very  essence  of  Nationalism,  it  is  evidently  suicidal  on 
our  part  to  support  the  enemy.    As  to  the  objection 
that  we  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  his- 
torical evolution,  let  me  answer  in  the  following  words 
of  Spencer: 

Let  him  but  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opinion  is  the  agency  through 
which  character  adapts  external  arrangements  to  itself;  that  his 
opinion  rightly  forms  part  of  this  agency,  is  a  unit  of  force  constitut- 
ing with  other  such  units  the  general  power  which  works  out  social 
changes ;  and  he  will  then  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  full 
utterances  to  his  innermost  conviction,  leaving  it  to  produce  what 
effect  it  may.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sym- 
pathies with  some  principles  and  repugnance  to  others.  He  with  all 
his  capacities  and  desires  and  beliefs  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  pro- 
duct of  the  time.  .  .  .  The  highest  truth  conceivable  by  him  he 
will  fearlessly  utter ;  and  will  endeavor  to  get  embodied  in  fact  his 
purest  idealism,  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus, 
playing  his  appointed  part  in  the  world  ;  knowing  that,  if  he  can  get 
the  thing  he  aims  at— well ;  if  not— well  also,  though  not  so  well. 

Or,  if  the  theological  spirit  animating  perceptibly 
these  otherwise  truthful  sentences  be  uncongenial,  let 
me  quote  the  sober,  free,  rational  utterance  of  John 
Morley  : 

The  time  has  always  come,  and  the  season  is  never  unripe,  for  the 
announcement  of  the  fruitful  idea.  The  fact  of  a  new  idea  having 
come  to  one  man  is  a  sign  that  it  is  in  the  air.  The  new  idea  does 
not  spring  up  uncaused  and  by  miracle.  If  it  has  come  to  him,  there 
must  be  others  to  whom  it  has  only  just  missed  coming.  If  he  has 
found  his  way  to  the  light,  there  must  be  others  groping  after  it  very 
close  in  his  neighborhood.  His  discovery  is  their  goal.  The  fact 
that  the  mass  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive,  any  more  than  to  find,  is 


no  reason  why  the  possessor  of  the  new  truth  should  run  to  hide  un- 
der a  bushel  the  candle  which  has  been  lighted  for  him.  If  the  time 
has  not  come  for  them,  at  least  it  has  come  for  him.  No  man  can 
ever  know  whether  his  neighbors  are  ready  for  change  or  not.  He 
has  all  these  certainties,  at  least ;  that  he  himself  is  ready  for  the 
change ;  that  he  believes  it  would  be  a  good  and  beneficent  one ; 
that,  unless  some  one  begins  the  work  of  preparation,  assuredly 
there  will  be  no  consummation ;  and  that,  if  he  declines  to  take  a 
part  in  the  matter,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  every  one  else  in  turn 
should  not  decline  in  like  manner,  and  so  the  work  remain  forever 
unperformed.  He  who  acts  just  as  if  the  truth  were  not  in  him  does 
for  the  ideas  with  which  he  agrees  the  very  thing  which  the  acute 
persecutor  does  for  the  ideas  which  he  dislikes— he  extinguishes  be- 
ginnings and  kills  the  germs. 

To  this  I  have  only  one  word  to  add  :  People  differ 
not  merely  in  their  judgment  of  things  present,  but  of 
things  past.  It  has  been  well  said  that,  before  attempt- 
ing to  predict  the  future,  we  should  learn  to  predict  the 
past.  History  is  not  mathematics.  We  do  not  all  in- 
terpret historical  events  alive,  and  we  do  not  all  derive 
the  same  lessons  from  a  study  of  the  past.  What  school 
of  thought  does  not  claim  historical  truth  as  its  basis  ? 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  less  would-be  philosophers 
will  talk  of  empty  abstractions  and  glittering  generali- 
ties, the  more  systematic  and  coherent  their  thoughts 
will  be  and  the  more  intelligible  and  important  will  be 
their  writings. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE   FREE    VACANT  LAND  DOCTRINE 

'probed. 


BY  MICHAEL  ZAMETKIN. 


One  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  am  not  a  free-vacant- 
lander  is  this :  According  to  my  economics,  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  are  distributed  :  (a)  as  profit,  (b)  as  rent, 
and  (c)  as  wage.    Profit  plus  rent,  plus  wage  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  products  minus  waste,  taxes,  etc.  The 
abolition  of  wages  is  impossible  because  the  same 
agency  which  in  distribution  is  termed  wage  is  in  pro- 
duction indispensable,  it  being  labor.   Without  labor 
there  is  no  production.    Profit  and  rent  admit  of  being 
abolished,  although  their  corresponding  agencies  in 
production  are  indestructible  under  any  social  arrange- 
ment, the  first  being  capital  (a  product  of  labor),  the 
other  being  the  earth  (a  free  gift  of  nature).    By  abol- 
ishing both  profit  and  rent,  labor  is  given  its  due.  But 
by  abolishing  the  receivers  either  of  profit  (the  capi- 
talists), or  rent  (the  landlords),  singly,  the  products  of 
labor  will  have  to  be  distributed  between  the  remain- 
ing two  members  of  the  set.    Applying  this  principle 
(advocated  long  before  I  was  born)  to  the  free-vacant- 
land  theory  as  well  as  to  any  other  doctrine  claiming 
the  abolition  of  rent  as  its  fundamental  principle,  we 
are  logically  compelled  to  admit  that  the  products  of 
labor— being  as  they  are  the  products  of  labor  only  and 
exclusively— will,  after  all,  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  still 
be  given  away  to  profit,  which  is  not  labor.   This  is 
unjust,  immoral. 

Capital  being  the  product  of  labor  belongs  to  labor. 
The  capitalists  having  appropriated  the  results  of  the 
exertions  of  the  toiler,  claim  a  recompense  for  allow- 
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ing  him  to  use  what  they  had  at  an  anterior  date 
robbed  from  him,  and  what  he  himself  had  produced. 
This  is  wrong.  And  any  rent  abolition  movement 
leaves  this  wrong  intact ;  any  rent  abolition  doctrine 
leaves  the  barbaric  ideas  sanctioning  this  wrong  also 
intact.  In  brief,  there  are  two  principal  robbers  of 
labor :  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist  (usury  being  a 
variation  of  profits).  By  abolishing  but  one,  the  other 
remains. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  two  robbers  being  rendered 
powerless— in  our  case  the  landlord— his  share  of  the 
produce  goes  to  the  capitalist  and  the  toiler.  This,  ac- 
cording to  theory.  But  practically  who  will  get  what 
hitherto  went  as  rent?— the  toiler  or  the  capitalist? 
Obviously  the  stronger  of  the  two  contending  parties 
will  get  it ;  in  our  case,  the  capitalist.  Thus,  by  abol- 
ishing rent,  the  capitalist  class  will  become  stronger  by 
all  that  which  now  goes  to  the  landlord,  their  only  for- 
midable competitor  in  the  robbing  business.  The  capi- 
talist will  thus  be  made  the  exclusive  competitor  of  the 
laborer.  This  is  what  must  needs  be  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  abolition  of  rent  alone.  But  all  that  ap- 
plies to  the  free- vacant-land  doctrine  as  well  as  to  the 
Single-tax,  they  both  claiming  the  abolition  of  rent. 
Now  let  us  speak  of  the  free- vacant-land  theory  exclu- 
sively. 

Do  you  know  what  bonanza  farms  are?   These  are 
vast  stretches  of  arable  land  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
each,  and  cultivated  by  means  of  machinery,  buyable  for 
no  less  than  thousands  of  dollars.   Vacant  land  set  free, 
the  Vanderbilts,  the  Jay  Goulds  and  Carnegies  will 
have  a  right  to  it  as  well  as  the  tramps,  the  penniless 
and  the  starving.    Vacant  land  set  free,  competition 
being  free,  will  the  tramps  or  the  Goulds,  the  penniless 
or  the  Carnegies  get  the  start  and  secure  the  best  land? 
Think  it  out ;  think  it  out  before  we  proceed.    But  for 
argument's  sake,  let  us  so  distrust  our  minds  as  to  think 
the  impossible  possible,  and  let  us  suppose  that  in  the 
general  rush  for  vacant  land  the  tramp  has  got  the 
best  of  the  millionaire.   What  of  that? 

The  time  is  no  more,  if  it  ever  was,  when  land  could 
be  put  to  use  without  agricultural  implements.    Are  we 
much  mistaken  when  we  calculate  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  longing  to  settle  down  as  independ- 
ent farmers,  at  three  millions  ?   But  suppose  of  such 
there  are  only  a  million,  half  a  million,  only  two  hun- 
dred thousand.    They  all  want  vacant  land,  and  want 
it  badly,  too.    Oh,  they  would  immediately  put  it  to 
use  if— and  this  is  a  cruelly  big  if— they  had  the  neces- 
sary tools.    "  Money  "—to  buy  tools  with— will  then  be- 
come the  general  cry.    But  where  will  they  get  that 
money?   To  borrow  it,  security  is  necessary.  Now, 
what  security  can  they  give,  those  poor  agricultural 
laborers,  if  it  be  not  their  soleless  shoes  and  much  too 
patched 'overalls?   Or,  will,  perhaps,  their  millionaire 
relatives  lend  them  a  helping  hand?    Besides,  such  an 
unusually  large  demand  for  comparatively  small  loans, 
born  on  the  very  next  day  after  vacant  land  shall  have 
been  set  free,  at  what  extortionate  rates  of  usury,  may 
it  here  well  be  asked,  will  the  necessary  moneys  then 
be  obtained?   I  refer  you,  even  to  such  a  shallow  work 


as  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  convince  yourself  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  owning  land  are  mere 
nominal  owners,  their  farms  being  in  reality  mortgaged 
so  heavily  that  bankruptcy  is  with  them  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Do  with  all  your  might  watch  history 
and  the  present  tendencies  of  our  agriculture,  as  read 
in  the  stubborn  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  statistical 
records  on  this  subject,  and  convince  yourself  that  the 
poor  agricultural  laborer  must  get  iato  the  clutches  of 
the  usury  beast  as  soon  as  he  obtains  access  to  the  long 
wished  for  piece  of  vacant  land. 

But  suppose  the  poor  agricultural  laborer  will  get  his 
vacant  land ;  suppose  he  will  get  the  necessary  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  suppose  he  will  get  the  money  where- 
with to  buy  the  first  necessities  to  support  him  until  the 
happy  day  of  his  first  crop  shall  have  dawned  upon 
him ;  suppose  he  will  be  lucky  enough  to  escape  the 
man'eater— the  usurer;  suppose  all  this,  if  you  can;  then, 
what  about  bonanza  farms?   Do  you  think  the  poor 
weakling,  honest  agricultural  laborer  will  ever  have 
even  an  infinitisimally  small  show  to  hold  out  against 
the  competition  of  land  grabbers  exploiting  it  by  means 
of  so  costly  machinery  as  only  a  bonanza  farm  has  a 
use  for  ?    Do  you  think  that  those  powerful  companies 
cultivating  tracts  of  land  of  sixty,  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  each,  will  not  crush  beneath  their 
heavy  paws  the  poor,  small  farmer?   Or  do  you  think 
that   the   railroad    and   steamship   companies  will 
not  carry  the  crop  of  the  bonanza  farmer  at  a  lesser 
rate  than  the  one  they  will  charge  the  poor  small 
farmer?   If  you  do,  then  I  have  just  as  logical  a  right 
to  believe  in  immaculate  conception. 

All  this,  if  free  vacant  land  would  really  abolish  rent  ? 
But  are  we  sure  it  will  ?  Of  this  we  will  speak  at  some 
future  time.  Sufficient  reason  this,  I  hope,  why  I  am 
not  a  free-vacant-lander.  At  best  the  free-vacant- 
land  movement  is  "  a  mere  social  shin-plaster." 
New  York.   


FREE    VACANT  LAND. 


BY  THEODORE  P.  PERKINS. 


As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it,  the  editors  of  this 
magazine  say  that  the  blame  for  our  cramping  and  want- 
producing  conditions  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  con- 
trollers of  land  in  use,  who  are  doing  only  that  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do,  but  upon  the  men  who  forbid 
vacant  and  idle  land  to  be  used,  and  upon  their  back- 

Broadly  speaking,  I  agree.  The  case  against  the 
aforesaid  man  starvers  is  perfectly  clear. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  further  discrimination  in  re- 
gard to  the  people  who  use  land  is  needed.  For  some 
kinds  of  use  necessitate  nearly  complete  control  by  the 
user,  while  other  kinds  of  use  do  not  call  for  any  con- 
trol worth  mentioning.  Perhaps  this  might  be  implied 
from  what  they  have  already  written,  but  it  needs  to  be 
emphasized,  I  think.  To  take  typical  cases :  the  man 
who  has  sowed  a  field  of  grain,  or  planted  vegetables, 
or  built  a  dwelling  or  a  shop,  is  justifiable  in  keeping 
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others  off  to  a  very  large  extent.  Why  ?  Because  he 
has  stored  labor  on  the  land  for  further  consumption, 
or  has  so  combined  and  disposed  the  materials  in  na- 
ture's laboratory  as  to  take  advantage  of  her  slow  pro- 
cesses of  change  and  growth.  Months  or  years  must 
pass  before  he  can  get  all  the  natural  reward  of  his 
toil.  If  other  men  build  houses  in  his  grain  field,  or 
plant  corn  in  his  clothes-yard,  he  is  to  some  extent 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  If  these,  and  such 
as  these,  were  the  only  uses  for  land,  the  line  between 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  in  this  matter,  might  be  some- 
what sharply  defined.  But  let  us  look  at  some  other 
uses — typical  of  important  classes  of  industries. 

If  there  is,  in  any  town,  a  gravel  pit  or  sand  beach,  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  man  can  justly  claim  any  more 
control  over  it  than  he  can  over  a  highway,  namely  : 
that  other  people,  in  using  it,  shall  not  interfere  with 
his  use.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  I  want  a  barrow-load 
or  a  ship-load  of  that  sand  or  gravel,  I  may  not  justly 
go  and  get  it,  asking  no  permission  from  any  one. 
Similarly,  if  there  is  in  the  town  a  natural  forest,  I 
think  every  man  may  rightfully  cut  and  haul  away  as 
many  trees  as  he  wants,  freely.  Henry  George  says 
that  there  is  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  an  iron  mine  on  the  sur- 
face (a  quarry  in  fact),  where  masses  of  rich  ore  may 
be  dislodged  and  thrown  down  the  bank  by  very  simple 
means.  I  think  that  any  ironworker  in  that  region 
may  rightfully  go  to  that  iron  hill  and  take  all  the  ore 
he  wants,  so  long  as  any  is  left.  Mr.  Estell  has  told  us 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania  where  coal  can  be  dug  quite  as 
easily,  and  the  same  freedom  should  obtain  there. 
Building  stone,  wild  grass,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
natural  products,  easily  obtained,  might  be  cited,  but 
these  illustrate  the  principle  well  enough.  The  "  use," 
in  such  cases,  is  nothing  more  than  simply  the  taking 
of  something  from  a  natural  storehouse.  There  is  in  it 
no  storage  of  labor  on  the  ground  in  question  (except, 
perhaps,  on  a  minute  portion  of  it),  nor  any  waiting  for 
slow  natural  processess  to  take  place  there.  The  re- 
ward of  the  labor  is  reaped  immediately,  and  consists 
of  the  stuff  carried  away.  Such  lands  should,  I  think, 
be  common  lands,  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word,  al- 
though they  may  be  constantly  in  use. 

At  Plum  Island,  not  far  from  here,  there  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine  white  beach 
sand.  That  is  to  say,  when  a  load  is  taken  away  the 
sea,  within  a  few  hours,  washes  up  enough  more  to  take 
its  place,  and  leave  the  beach  of  the  same  shape  as  be- 
fore. The  "  owner  "  of  this  sand  mine  gets  fifty  dol- 
lars for  each  schooner  load  carried  away.  Perhaps  she 
runs  a  sand  schooner  between  there  and  Boston  herself, 
and  perhaps  she  doesn't.  If  she  does,  she  is  really  and 
truly  "  using  "  the  land.  But  does  that  fact  justify  her 
in  controlling  the  beach  ?  Does  not  her  conduct,  in 
either  case,  closely  resemble  robbery  ?   I  think  it  does. 

This  great  problem  cannot  be  settled  with  a  single 
question  and  answer.  "  Are  you  using  the  land  ?"  is, 
naturally,  the  first  question,  but  there  are  others. 
"  How  are  you  using  the  land  ?"  "  Does  your  use  re- 
quire any  control,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ?"  are  questions 
which  must  be  answered  if  we  would  come  near  to  do- 


ing justice  in  this  matter.  And  I  think  it  should  al- 
ways be  assumed  that  one  man's  right  to  go  to,  or  over, 
land,  or  use  it  as  he  chooses,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other  man,  unless  some  one  can  show  a  valid  reason 
why  he  should  keep  others  off  it. 

Briefly  stated,  the  principle  I  would  urge  is  this :  con- 
trol should  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  user  the  na- 
tural results  of  his  invested  toil,  and  no  more. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

PURSUING    AN  IDEAL. 


BY  A.  VAN  DEUSEN. 


Halloo,  Mr.  Pentecost,  where  are  you  ? 
"  This  way  ;  come  on." 

I  cannot  keep  up.  Though  my  legs  are  long  your  Hia- 
watha strides  are  too  much  for  me.  A  year  ago  I 
thought  we  could  work  together,  and  quite  evenly.  Our 
views  seemed  to  be  in  accord  upon  all  the  more  import- 
ant questions  of  the  day.  We  were  both  good  Single- 
taxers  ;  both  believed  in  social  equality  ;  and  both  de- 
tested Ecclesiastism  and  all  religious  sham,  while  be- 
lieving that  the  best  religion  consists  in  well-doing. 
Socially  and  religiously  I  think  we  still  agree,  but 
economically  you  have  left  me  so  far  in  the  rear  I 
doubt  my  ever  overtaking  you.  The  last  glimpse  I  had 
of  you  on  these  lines  you  were  turning  a  sharp  corner 
around  a  huge  boulder  in  search  of  vacant  land. 

Since  then  no  rent,  no  interest,  no  government  by 
physical  force  have  followed  each  other  in  such  quick 
succession  it  has  taken  my  breath  away.  Whew  !  I 
am  tired. 

[After  five  minutes  rest.] 
H-a-l-l-o-o,  Mr.  Pentecost,  H-a-l-l-0-0  ! 
"  Well ;  what  is  it  ?" 

Stop  a  moment  and  listen.  I  know  now  where  you 
are  going  and  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  While 
I  lay  dozing  for  a  few  moments  I  caught  the  glimpse 
of  a  bright  light,  far  away  ahead  of  you  at  the  top  of  that 
farthest  mountain  yonder — no,  it  was  not  that  moun- 
tain, for  it  was  farther,  ever  so  much  farther  away  and 
higher  up.  I  cannot  see  it  now,  but  perhaps  you  can. 
By  the  light  stood  Buddha  and  Jesus,  Socrates,  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Confucius  beckoning  us  to  go  up.  A  little 
below  and  working  their  way  up  I  saw  Copernicus, 
Bruno,  Darwin,  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  Voltaire, 
Goethe,  Mazzini,  Lincoln,  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  many 
others  whom  I  could  not  distinguish. 

Below  these,  scattered  all  along  the  mountain  side, 
and  with  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  beacon-light,  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  were  also  wearily  struggling 
on  to  scale  the  mountain's  top. 

As  I  have  said,  I  know  now  where  you  are  going,  and 
why  your  haste,  as  I  feel  sure  you  have  discovered  the 
beacon  light.  I  know  now,  moreover,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  overtake  you,  and  shall  make  no  further 
effort. 

But,  as  we  cannot  keep  close  together,  pardon  me  for 
a  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  :  Keep  careful  watch  for 
the  beacon  light  (as  it  is  likely  to  flash  upon  you  sud- 
denly and  be  gone  perhaps,  as  suddenly),  that  you  may 
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work  evenly  together  or  upon  the  same  line, 

Yonr  true  position  is  on  that  mountain  top  to  assist 

many  others  who  are  working  side  by  side  with  me, 
^SttSSSSP*  Peo^e,  or,  it  possihie,  a 

you  go  on-but  stop  ;  wait  just  a  moment  tattt^ 
I  went  you  to  say  to  those  glorious  and  blessed 
onesTho  have  already  reached  th. — ^ 
WeTmtoS™i:^  ««t  land  and 

become  practicable,  for  the  people  will  be  prepared 
such  a  condition. 

New  York.  


WHAT   SOCIALISM  IS. 

BY  PHIL.  RAPPAPORT. 


In  the  issue  of  November  14  Mr.  Pentecost  says  :  "  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  both  the  Single-tax  and  Soma 

fe^^of  society J^~^«^ 
deem  it  good,  practical  ^  it  is  that  form 

S^^"^--  of  evolution  and 
LelomSIt  will  follow  the  present,  just  as  inevitably 
%$?gZZ*mmm  evolved  out  of  the  former 
Un  to  the  time  that  civilization  had  progressed  so  far 
Up  to  tne "  t  produce  more  than  he 

35  Sedfor  his"  pny  ic  1  existence1;  no  property  in  land 
needed  for  nis  pny  personal  property, 

was  known,  and  of  what  we  «^  ^ 
there  was  but  little.   A  sort  01  it  had 

t„(  it  was  the  communism  of  poverty.  "  "  , 
but  it  was  tne  produce  over  and  beyond 

become  f-*^"^  had  arisen  which 
**:PS  or  *  to  live  off  other  men's 
S£    First    was  accomplished  by  taking  possession 


of  man  himself  and 

b^rr^^na^^arfaing 
therefrom  was  a  mere  economic  process. 
1  W  h  the  possibility  of  «~B«tattW^^ 

SocSists  aTo  '  t"nionathat°this  property  career 
was  "he  necessary  and  unavoidable  -gam**  J  J 

Issigning  to  evolution  its  course  may  be  the  course 
tho'se  "which  by  the  force  of 

evolution  must  of  necessdy  arise    Judgi *r°^ 
n  •  t       «f        nast  and  recognizing  the  possession  uj. 
history  of  the _past  ana  g ^  d  as  the  source 

instruments  ot  laDor,  mwumug 

H^^of^1^^ 

SbT*^  of  our  social  ills,  witnessing £ grou, 
tag  concentration  of  capital,  we  simply  attempt 

^  a -aU  usISe  Socialist,  The.are 
State  Socialists  in  Germany,  but  few»  numb«  They 
believe  that  all  reforms  m£ ™  M 

rotate  can  be  ab fshed ;  we  thi n^  however,  that  it 
«!  use/for  al,  the 

^sTteTafways  what  the  mode  of  production 
nJkes  ft  The  feudal  State  is  just  as  impossible  m  the 
f  f  the  machine  and  the  factory,  as  the  capitalistic 
S'te  would  have  been  in  the  age  of  home  spinning  and 
State  woman  cooperation,  when 

wil  have  outgrown  itself  and  will  disappear. 

It  is  xaie  wo        t  all  the  influences  of  the 

organization;  we  cannot  kil  d  Gr8nlund 

future    The  pictures  which  Bellamy  anu  ^ 
future       ne  p  organization  must  be  credited 

draw  of  the  future  socia 1  ° ^  pictures  are 

to  them  as  individuals  Whetter V  & 
true  or  not  no  one  can  j  admire  tne 

Tk  t  K^£5*  «  scientific  work  like 

I  ^d  it  -excusable. 

We  beUeve  that  sentiment  counts  for  nothing  m  he 
We  beh    e  tna  ^         ^  gtop  fche 

social  evolution    we  be  £gw  by 
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this  point  of  evolution  will  be  a  Socialistic  State. 
Surely,  evolution  will  not  stop  then,  but  the  attempt  to 
conjecture  what  would  or  should  come  after  the  Social- 
istic State,  would  be  nothing  but  mere  speculation  with 
only  desire  and  sentiment  as  a  basis.  Here  science 
ends  and  metaphysics  commence.  Anarchism  or  Indi- 
vidualism is  metaphysics,  beautiful  in  thought,  but  far 
up  in  the  region  of  uncertainty. 

It  may  be  that,  man  once  out  of  the  property  career, 
the  development  and  perfection  of  morals  and  intelli- 
gence will  lead  toward  Anarchism,  but  who  can  tell  ? 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Here  shall  be  smiling  fields,  where  now  the  fell 
Fanged  wolf  howls  to  the  echo  of  his  howl ; 
Babies  shall  prattle  where  couched  panthers  growl, 
And  lovers  clip  and  coo  in  many  a  dell 

"Which  now  the  savage  wakes  with  midnight  yell 
To  blood  and  flame  and  frenzied  orgies  foul. 
But  what  strange  light  breaks  in  on  bat  and  owl 
O'er  crashing  trees?   The  settler's  axe  aims  well. 

How  desperate  are  beginnings  !   But,  at  last, 

Where  one  and  then  a  hundred  sadly  wrought, 
Throng,  on  a  sudden,  millions,  and  the  past 

Becomes  heroic,  with  men's  praises  fraught. 

Take  my  praise  now,  while  still  thy  toils  loom  vast, 
Lone  outpost  on  the  far  frontier  of  thought. 

Burlington,  Vt.   
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It  is  commonly  said  that  Atheism,  Materialism  or  any  other  theory 
that  destroys  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  the  hope  of  immortality, 
tends  to  weaken  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility  and  thus  lead  us 
into  impurity.  And  to  preach  against  what  is  called  "  law  and 
order,"  by  which  is  meant  government  by  physical  force,  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  still  further  invite  personal  license  and  social 
choas.  Hence  Atheists,  Socialists,  Anarchists  and  Communists— 
the  radical  religious  and  political  heretics  of  the  day— are  looked 
upon  as  those  who  wish  to  escape  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  gratify  their  un- 
bridled desires  without  the  fear  of  an  angry  God  or  the  dread  of  an 
offended  policeman. 

There  are  a  few  who  know,  if  dependence  may  be  placed  upon 
reasonable  conclusions,  that  there  can  be  no  God  but  an  immoral 
one,  and  no  government  by  physical  force  but  an  unjust  one. 
The  idea  of  substitutionary  atonement,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
which  are  the  central  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  highly  im- 
moral. That  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty  is  absurdly 
unjust.  And  that  we  may  enjoy  a  heaven  that  we  do  not  deserve 
and  for  which  we  are  not  morally  prepared,  is  equally  immoral.  If 
the  Christian  scheme  is  true,  bad  people  are  in  heaven  because  they 
believed  something  that  is  unreasonable  or  asked  to  have  their  sins 
blotted  out  by  forgiveness,  which  is  impossible,  and  good  people 
are  in  hell  because  they  could  not  believe  absurdities  and  would  not 
ask  an  unknown  God  to  do  what  should  not  be  done. 
Our  Christian  religion  is  immoral  and  our  Republican  Govern- 
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ment  unjust.  But  most  persons  do  not  know  this.  Most  persons 
are  so  morally  obtuse  as  to  think  that  the  innocent  should  die  for 
the  guilty,  and  that  the  minority  should  be  forcibly  ruled  by  the 
majority.  And  such  persons  think  that  to  doubt  or  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  injustice  of  "  law  and  order  "—stat- 
ute law  and  enforced  order— is  to  encourage  immorality. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  abandonment  of  the  current 
religious  and  political  faith  would  destroy  our  current  moral  code. 
But  it  would  result  in  the  general  acceptance  of  a  better  one. 

To  cease  to  believe  in  God  is  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  con- 
science is  the  voice  of  God.  To  cease  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
origin  of  man  is  to  abandon  the  notion  that  conscience  is  innate. 
To  cease  to  believe  in  God  is  to  cease  to  believe  ourselves  account- 
able to  God  for  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do.  To  cease  to  believe  that 
the  vote  of  the  majority  is  the  decision  of  God,  and  that  a  statute 
law  is  right  because  it  is  the  law,  is  to  destroy  allegiance  to  the 
politicians  in  power  whose  collective  doings  we  call  the  State.  In 
short,  to  abandon  our  religious  and  political  beliefs  is  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  right  and 
wrong  ;  is  to  adopt  the  idea  that  we  have  to  learn  what  is  right  and 
wrong  just  as  we  learn  to  walk  and  talk— by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  right  is  what  is  in  accordance  with 
and  wrong  is  what  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  But  if  you  cease 
to  believe  in  God,  manifestly  that  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  de- 
stroyed. It  is  commonly  believed  that,  in  our  social  relations,  right 
is  what  statute  law  says  we  should,  and  wrong  is  what  such  law 
says  we  should  not  do.  But  if  you  cease  to  believe  in  government 
by  physical  force,  that  idea  of  social  morality  must  be  given  up.  So 
that  Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Secularism  and  the  various  social  here- 
sies I  have  named,  actually  do  destroy  our  current  standard  of  mor- 
ality. But  they  set  up  another  standard  far  more  correct  and  sat- 
isfactory. They  necessarily  result  in  the  idea  that  whatever  is  for 
the  happiness— the  highest  happiness,  the  happiness  that  leaves  no 
regret— of  the  individual  in  social  relations  with  other  individuals 
is  right,  and  whatever  is  against  that  happiness  is  wrong. 

In  a  large  measure  this  idea  will,  indeed,  lead  to  what  the  aver- 
age Christian  and  the  average  American  citizen  would  call  terrible 
immorality,  because  it  will  decide  that  many  doings  that  are  now 
considered  right  are  wrong,  and  many  that  are  now  considered 
wrong  are  right. 

For  example,  all  that  round  of  conduct  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
piety— duties  to  God— will  eventually  be  seen  to  be  not  only  useless 
but  wrong. 

It  is  now  commonly  thought  right  to  entomb  the  results  of  indus 
try  in  great  buildings  devoted  to  the  worship  of  an  unknown  God 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday,  and  forcibly  tax  everybody  for  the 
support  of  this  worship  by  exempting  those  buildings  and  the  land 
on  which  they  stand  from  taxation.  It  is  now  thought  right  to  at- 
tend this  worship  and  spend  valuable  time  listening  to  baseless 
speculations,  in  singing  meaningless  hymns  and  in  humiliating 
prayers  and  prostrations.  It  is  now  thought  right  to  chlorform  the 
mind  by  faith  in  things  that  connot  be  proven  and  that  contradict 
reason.  But  some  day  all  this  will  seem  to  be  wrong.  It  will 
seem  to  be  wrong  to  devote  time  and  industry  to  useless  purposes  ; 
wrong  to  believe  anything  that  is  contrary  to  human  observation 
and  experience  unless  it  can  be  proved  true. 

It  is  now  thought  right  to  forcibly  close  places  of  amusement,  in- 
struction and  useful  labor  on  Sunday  because  it  is  God's  day,  and 
should  be  given  up  to  indolence  and  worship.  Some  day  it  will 
seem  right  that  people  should  rest,  work  or  play  on  Sunday  just  as 
on  other  days,  because  one  day  cannot  be  morally  different  from 
another  day,  and  because  all  this  piety  is  for  the  injury  of  the  peo- 
ple, physically,  mentally  and  morally,  as  could  be  easily  shown. 

It  is  now  thought  right  to  forcibly  tax  some  persons  for  the  edu- 
cation of  other  persons'  children  in  a  way  of  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  for  the  advantage  of  others  in  business  life.  And  it  is 
considered  criminal  to  refuse  to  pay  or  in  some  way  avoid  paying 
such  taxes.  But  some  .day  it  will  be  considered  a  virtue  to  disre- 
gard a  statute  law  which  one  believes  to  be  unjust.  The  time  will 
come  when  a  man  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hero  who  refuses  to  pay 
an  unjust  school  tax  or  smuggles  foreign  goods  into  the  country,  if 
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he  does  not  believe  in  our  infamous  custom  laws,  which  rob  one 
man  for  the  financial  benefit  of  another  ;  or  goes  upon  vacant  land 
wherever  he  finds  it;  just  as  we  now  look  upon  Theodore  Parker, 
Wendell  Phillips,  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison Parker  Pillsbury  or  whoever  else  violated  our  one  time  laws 
against  helping  a  slave  to  escape ;  or  upon  the  revolutionary 
fathers  who  refused  to  pay  the  tea  tax  and  threw  the  tea  into  the 

&And  it  is  for  us  to  help  destroy  the  current  moral  standard  and 
establish  the  new  one.  It  is  for  us  to  help  break  down  the  idea  that 
people  should  worship  an  immoral  God  or  obey  an  unjust  State.  It 
is  for  us  to  help  people  to  understand  that  the  priest  is  an  inju- 
rious parasite  and  the  politician  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  burglar, 
because  the  more  he  robs  the  people  by  physical  force,  the  more 
they  shout  for  him  and  add  to  his  powers  of  plunder. 

But  in  trying  to  break  up  the  theoretic  foundation  of  current 
morals  we  must  be  particularly  careful  to  let  people  see  that  we 
mean  to  set  up  a  better  one,  and  we  can  do  this  in  no  way  but  by 
personal  example,  by  cleanness  of  living.  If  a  Christian  goes 
wrong,  almost  every  one  says :  "  That  does  not  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  good."  But  if  an  unbeliever  goes  wrong  they  say  ; 
"  There ;  you  see  the  results  of  abandoning  the  faith  of  our  fathers." 
If  our  form  of  government  produces  men  like  Jay  Gould  and  "  Old 
Hutch "  and  the  Spring  Valley  mine  owners,  everybody  says : 
"  That  only  goes  to  show  that  under  the  most  glorious  possible 
government  there  will  be  greedy  and  wicked  men."  But  if  a  social 
"  reformer  "  drinks  too  much  beer  and  neglects  to  blacken  his  boots 
they  say:  "That  is  what  comes  of  trying  to  destroy  'law  and 
order.'    He  is  an  Anarchist !" 

I  do  not,  in  the  least,  object  to  this  severity  of  judgment  against 
us  of  the  new  thought.  I  think  it  is  just  as  it  should  be.  And  I 
think  we  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  world's  esteem  until  we  can  tri- 
umphantly meet  the  world's  criticism.  For  my  part  I  cheerfully 
accept  the  situation,  and  frankly  say  that  if  my  present  views  of 
religion  do  not  make  me  a  better  and  purer  man  than  I  was,  per- 
sonally, that  is  one  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  them.  But 
I  ask  to  be  judged  by  the  new  moral  standard  and  not  the  old. 

A  strong  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  of  the  new  thought  that  we 
should  lead  clean  lives.  And  I  mean  by  that,  in  the  first  place, 
physical  cleanliness.  I  believe  profoundly  in  the  bath  tub.  A 
daily  bath  is  better  than  morning  prayers.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  world  to-day  is  for  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel of  water,  soap,  towels,  combs,  toothbrushes  and  shoe  blacking. 
The  moral  influence  of  clean  linen  is  something  tremendous.  If  a 
man  of  cleanly  habits  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  toughs,  he  would 
need  no  firearms.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  open  his 
coat  and  show  a  clean  shirt  front.  No  ruffian  can  stand  his  ground 
before  a  white  shirt  bosom.  He  fears  it  more  than  the  Devil  dreads 

holy  water.  .  . 

No  matter  how  much  truer  certain  doctrines  may  be  than  others 
the  world  will  never  accept  them  at  the  hands  of  men  and  women 
who  do  not  keep  their  finger  nails  clean.  No  matter  how  just  the 
claims  of  the  workingpeople  are  they  never  will  be  regarded  until 
they  are  pressed  by  persons  who  wear  clean  collars  and  blacken 
their  shoes.  An  unwashed  people  will  always  be  oppressed  by  those 
who  overpower  them  with  the  mighty  moral  potency  of  soap. 

If  a  man  is  an  utter  hermit  he  may  be  as  filthy  as  he  likes  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong  for  a  person  who  lives 
alone.  But  it  is  wicked  for  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  others, 
in  horse  cars,  railroad  trains,  places  of  assembly  and  above  all  in 
home  life,  not  to  be  clean.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  personal 
cleanliness  among  the  poor  are  very  great  but  they  must  be  over- 
come before  the  industrial  world  can  be  redeemed. 

But  the  necessity  for  cleanness  of  living  in  our  moral  relations  is 
greater.  What  can  be  hoped  from  persons  who  get  drunk.  A  Sec- 
ularist and  social  regenerator  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  who 
should  disgrace  his  opinions  and  his  mission  in  life  by  allowing  it 
to  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  had  a  perfect  right  to  get  drunk,  if  he  wished  to,  be- 
fore he  found  Friday :  because  for  a  man  alone  on  an  island  there  is 
no  moral  code.  But  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
neighbors,  has  no  right  to  drink  too  much  liquor  because  he  thus 


fights  against  the  fitness  of  things ;  he  violates  the  rights  of  others, 
by  making  himself  troublesome  and  in  every  way  offensive.  And 
now  in  these  struggling  days  of  the  new  thought  that  is  better  than 
the  old  Secularists  should  feel  a  peculiar  and  especial  obligation  to 
avoid  doing  anything  that  could  justly  bring  Secularism  into  re- 
proach   It  is  quite  certain  that  each  man  must  decide  for  himself 
how  much  or  how  little  liquor  he  will  use,  because  no  one  else  has 
the  right  to  decide  for  him  and  force  that  decision  upon  him,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  inspiration,  the  wisdom,  the  good  judg 
ment,  and  self  control  that  are  needed  to  redeem  this  world  from 
the  horrid  dominion  of  the  priest  and  politician  will  never  be  found 
flowing  from  the  bunghole  of  a  beer  keg.    And  the  counsel  of  men 
whose  brains  are  fuddled  with  liquor  cannot  be  good.    I  do  not 
wish  any  one  who  gets  drunk  to  tell  people  that  he  agrees  with  me 
in  opinion,  because  he  does  not.   If  he  did  he  would  stay  sober.  I 
may  pity  a  person  who  drinks  too  much,  but  if  that  person  calls 
himself  a  Freethinker  I  have  a  grudge  against  him  as  one  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  whose  apostles  should  be  above  re- 
proach.  A  man  who  abandons  the  worship  of  Jehovah  only  to  bow 
before  the  shrine  of  Gambrinus  can  have  no  real  part  nor  lot  in  the 
great  effort  for  human  emancipation  that  is  now  going  rapidly  for 

WS'too,  no  Secularist  should  allow  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  he- 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  live  within  his  income  or  that  he  does 
not  pay  his  debts;  or  that  he  in  any  way  robs  his  neighbor  Let 
those  who  "praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow"  and  look 
forward  to  streets  of  gold  and  gates  of  pearl  be  guilty  of  all  the 
business  dishonesty  they  please,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  purify- 
ing influences  of  religious  beliefs.  Leave  plutocracy  to  the  pious, 
burglary  to  the  believing  and  cheating  to  the  churchmen,  if  they 
like.  If  doctrines  have  any  influence  on  character  the  word  of  a 
Secularist  should  be  better  than  the  bond  of  a  Christian. 

And  perhaps  more  important  than  all,  our  home  life  should  be 
like  the  odor  of  flowers  on  the  summer  air.    The  new  morality 
looks  with  abhorrence  upon  women  who  go  forth  with  bags  of  gold 
to  buy  counts  and  earls  and  dukes,  and  despise  men  who  buy 
women  who  do  not  love  them.    The  new  moralists  believe  that 
marriages  contracted  for  any  reason  but  because  the  man  and 
woman  want  leach  other  are  against  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
They  believe  that  children  should  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
gentleness  and  politeness.    They  believe  that  where  love  and  re- 
spect are  not,  a  family  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be. 
They  look  upon  the  immoral  and  lewd  practices  of  many  religious 
persons  and  believers  in  things  as  they  are ,  with  abhorrence.  They 
regard  many  of  the  deceptions,  brutalities  and  humiliations  that  are 
put  upon  wives  owing  to  the  slavish  position  in  which  the  priests 
and  politicians  have  placed  women,  as  hateful  beyond  compare. 
They  look  upon  the  home  life  of  many  persons  who  believe  they 
will  go  to  heaven  when  they  die  as  beneath  the  contempt  of  per- 
sons with  an  enlightened  idea  of  right  and  wrong.    They  abhor 
many  of  the  practices  of  persons  who  have  family  prayers,  and 
even  of  some  ministers-practices  which  do  not  cost  these  offenders 
their  place  among  decent  people.    They  believe  in  the  utmost 
purity  between  men  and  women.    And  for  any  Secularist  to  violate 
any  of  these  beliefs  by  personal  uncleanness  of  life  in  any  way  is  to 
become  an  enemy  of  that  desired  development  of  home  life  that  is 
to  make  the  hearth  stone  the  noblest  altar  and  the  family  circle  the 
dearest  Church. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  that  the  idea  of  God 
makes  morality  impossible,  that  religion  degrades  the  human  race, 
and  that  the  arbitary  enactments  of  the  Church  and  State  fill  every 
home  with  a  poisonous  miasma,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where 
love  laughs  at  enactments,  but  it  is  true :  and  some  day  people  will 
understand  it  as  they  now  know  their  ABCs. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  that  when  we  seek  to 
destroy  religious  faith  we  are  not  trying  to  destroy  restraints  meant 
to  keep  men  from  doing  wrong,  but  that  we  are  trying  to  knock  off 
handcuffs  and  balls  and  chains  that  forbid  them  to  do  right.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  people  understand  that  when  we  try  to  break  the 
authoritative  power  of  Church  and  State  we  are  not  seeking  to 
make  a  way  for  vice  to  flourish,  but  to  give  virtue  a  chance  to  grow. 
But  so  it  is.    And  the  only  way  we  can  ever  hope  to  make  them  un- 
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derstand  it  is  by  living  in  the  presence  of  our  neighbors  clean  and 
blameless  lives. 

It  is  said  that  Jesus  was  so  good  that  when  they  were  about  to 
stone  him  he  said  to  them:  "  For  what  wicked  work  do  you  stone 
me  ? "  and  they  could  not  answer  him.  It  is  said  that  Garrison's 
life  was  so  free  from  blemish  that  though  they  called  him  Infidel 
and  disturber  of  the  peace  no  charge  of  immorality  could  be  brought 
against  him.  Would  Bruno  have  a  monument  to-day  if  he  had 
been  a  bad  man  as  well  as  an  unbeliever?  These  men  should  be 
examples  for  us,  and  in  these  days  when  saints  spend  oceans  of 
money  to  corrupt  elections  and  legislators,  when  Church  members 
control  almost  all  the  monopolies,  when  grinding  employers  live  and 
die  in  faith,  when  some  of  the  flower  of  the  English  church,  as  far  as 
influence  and  position  go,  are  guilty  of  nameless  crimes,  when  priests 
and  clergy  are  not  always  stainless,  when  burglars  are  worshipers 
and  murderers  are  devout,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  show 
that  without  God  and  without  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  hope  of  heaven 
we  know  how  to  deal  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  that  if  one  should  say  of  you  :  "  He  is  a  Secularist 
and  social  regenerator,"  it  would  be  said  again :  "  Is  it  so?  Then 
mark  him  well.  He  is  a  thinker.  You  may  trust  him  in  business. 
You  may  introduce  him  to  your  daughter,  your  sister,  your  wife. 
Follow  him  to  his  home  and  you  will  find  it  glowing  with  goodness. 
He  is  a  clean  man." 


Fiction. 


THE   BOARDING-HOUSE  FIRE. 


BY  GEORGE  F.  CARY. 


A  somewhat  curious  and  suggestive  incident  occurred 
recently,  the  details  of  which  are  about  as  follows  : 

In  early  evening,  as  the  writer  was  walking  in  the 
outskirts  of  Hobbyville  (which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an 
extensive  manufacturing  village)  a  large  boarding- 
house  was  observed  that  had  just  taken  fire  upon  the 
roof  near  a  chimney.  The  shingles  were  damp  on  ac- 
count of  recent  rain,  and  the  flames  were  making  slow 
headway.  The  inmates  of  the  house,  mostly  boarders, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  were  standing 
beside  the  road,  most  of  them  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
slippers,  looking  on  without  any  apparent  concern  as 
to  the  results,  only  occasionally  making  some  trivial 
remark  or  suggestion,  one  to  another,  until  two  or 
three,  who  seemed  to  possess  more  activity  than  the 
rest,  appeared  with  a  ladder  which  they  had  procured 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  began  to  raise  it  so  as  to 
climb  to  the  roof.   At  this  somebody  screamed  out  : 

"  That's  no  place  to  put  up  a  ladder  !  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  standing  a  ladder  on  the  north  side  of  a  house 
to  put  out  a  fire  ;  and  it  cannot  be  done !" 

At  this  a  strife  began,  to  pull  down  the  ladder,  which 
rendered  it  of  no  immediate  use.  Another  voice  was 
then  heard,  saying  there  was  no  danger  to  the  building 
whatever,  because  it  stood  upon  a  good  foundation  ; 
and,  beside,  the  cellar  was  thoroughly  cemented.  Some 
half  dozen  persons  gathered  about  the  speaker  and 
listened  to  his  description  of  the  substantial  basement. 

About  this  time  another  embodiment  of  wisdom  in 
human  form  appeared,  who  seemed  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher of  some  sort,  and  said  : 

*'  It  is  self-evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  fire  in- 


side the  house  there  would  have  been  none  on  the  out- 
side." 

This  appeared  extremely  logical. 

"  And,  therefore,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  The  way 
to  stop  the  conflagration  is  to  put  out  the  fire  inside 
the  house." 

His  remarks  attracted  a  few  listeners,  but  nobody 
stirred  to  put  his  theory  into  practice. 

The  fire  in  the  meantime  was  slowly  spreading  along 
the  roof  ridge,  but  gaining  little  headway,  as  yet.  As 
it  grew  dark  the  little  tongues  of  flame  shot  upward 
with  good  effect  against  the  background  of  the  even- 
ing sky  ;  and  two  yonng  gentlemen,  dressed  up  with 
canes,  who,  I  was  told,  were  studying  elocution  and 
poetry  at  the  Hobbyville  Academy,  were  apparently 
delighted  with  the  splendid  effect,  as  viewed  from  their 
standpoint,  upon  which  they  were  expatiating  in  ex- 
travagant and  glowing  language  to  a  few  listeners 
drawn  about  them. 

At  this  time  I  noticed  several  persons  enter  the  house 
by  the  back  door,  and  also  through  the  back  windows  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  seen  to  emerge  in  haste, 
loaded  down  with  goods,  and  disappear.  These  I 
concluded  were  thieves  who  were  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Then  another  wiseacre  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
was  evidently  a  professor  of  some  kind,  for  he  began  a 
discourse  upon  atmospheric  pressure,  oxygen  gas,  etc., 
and  illustrated  its  effect  upon  fire.  He  convinced  a  few 
of  his  audience  that  to  put  a  board  over  the  top  of  the 
chimney  would  stop  the  draft,  and,  as  a  result,  the  fire 
would  go  out  of  itself.  So  two  or  three  began  to  hunt 
for  a  suitable  board. 

The  industrious  thieves  had  by  this  time,  I  judged, 
nearly  emptied  the  lower  rooms  of  their  contents,  and 
the  flames  were  spreading  upon  the  roof  with  consider- 
able more  rapidity. 

Just  then  parson  Smithers  appeared  on  his  way  to 
an  evening  prayer  meeting.  As  soon  as  he  came  oppo- 
site the  house  he  stopped,  lifted  his  hands  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  in  loud,  measured  tones  said  : 

"  It  is  a  judgment  from  the  Lord  upon  this  vile  and 
sinful  generation  !" 

He  was  joined  by  two  elderly  maiden  ladies  and  a 
s.mall  boy,  and  they  all  continued  on  their  way  to 
church. 

There  was  plenty  of  water  in  a  ditch  close  by;  and, 
when  the  fire  was  discovered,  a  few  buckets  full  would 
have  sufficed  to  extinguish  it.  But  now  it  bid  fair 
to  become  serious,  if  it  was  not  already  beyond  control. 

A  rough  looking  Irishman  happened  along  and  be- 
gan to  abuse  the  indolent  crowd  in  terms  more  expres- 
sive than  elegant. 

"  Howly  Moses  !"  he  began.  "  And  is  it  dramin  that 
ye  all  are  ?  Up  wid  the  ladder,  and  be  afther  luggin 
wather  every  mother's  son  ov  yez  ;  or,  by  Saint  Patrick, 
ye'll  be  warmin  yer  fingers  in  the  ashes  "ov  the  ould 
shanty  before  mornin !" 

As  he  said  this  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Hob- 
byville Academy,  who  was  standing  by,  jumped  upon  a 
box  and  began  to  discourse  as  follows  : 
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«  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  You  are  not  aware  of  the 
danger  you  will  incur  if  you  permit  this  ignorant  fel- 
low to  put  this  stagnant,  filthy  water  where  it  will  come 
in  contact  with  yonder  flames.  The  obnoxious  gasses 
held  in  solution  therein  will  be  set  free  by  heat.  They 
are  most  destructive  to  human  life.  Water  should  al- 
ways be  pure  or  distilled  before      .    .    ■  • 

I Git  aft  that  box,  ye  ould  blockhead,  or  I'll  pitch  ye 
neck  and  heels,  into  the  mud  hole  furninst  ye,  yelled 
Pat  as  he  made  a  dash  toward  the  professor.  Wasn  t 
it  meself  that  put  out  the  fire  wanst  in  me  own 
shanty  in  good  ould  Ireland  (God  bless  the ^sod)  wri 
nothin  but  mud  that  I  lugged  m  a  basket?  And 
don't  I  know  that  'tis  the  truth  I'm  spakm  !  Git  out 
ov  this,  ye  ould  sinner  !" 
The  professor  hurried  away. 

-Now  sthir  yerselves  lively,  boys!  Up  wid  the  lad- 
der and  pass  along  the  wather.  Quick,  now,  ivery  spal- 

P6patlf  energy  had  an  immediate  effect.  All  hands 
took  hold  together  and  worked  with  a  will,  so  that  m 
about  an  hofr  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  body 
of  the  building  saved.  .  .  ... 

The  next  day  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
boarders  that  if  they  had  listened  fifteen  minutes 
loneer  to  the  different  theories  respecting  scientific 
methods  for  putting  out  a  fire,  they  would  have  had  to 
join  the  tramp  brigade,  as  to  shelter. 

Portland,  Me.  

Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  wntej*_P»*™^  Mt*.  


No  Future  Life  for  the  Sinner.-Is  it  not  true as  God  says? 
-  3  souls  are  mine  "-the  Lord's-"  and  the  soul  that  smneth  it 
shall  die?"— cease  to  exist. 

Medina,  N.  Y.  .  

God's  Truth  and  Salvation.-I  cannot  consent  to  repudiate 
Christianity  because  of  the  faults  of  its  professed  friends  as  you 
do  or  for  any  other  cause.  There  it  stands  :  God  s  truth,  God  s 
salVation  for  a  lostwld;  the  only  hope  for  man  And  notwith- 
he  defects  of  the  Church,  through  its  endeavors  the  re- 
nvoi the  Bible  is  slowly  permeating  the  nations  and  moving  on 
to  power. 

Northfield,  Minn.  "  

From  a  Large-minded  Man,  Tho ugh  I  am  a  through  believer 
in  every  word  of  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  the  Most  High, 
hopTyo'u  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  work  and 
immeasurable  good  you  are  doing  for  your  fellow-man.  I  firmly 
bXve  you  are  doing  the  very  work  of  the  Lord  so  far  as  the  tear- 
Lg  down  of  false  systems  and  the  spread  of  right  principles  are 
concerned,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  God-speed  I  believe  the  final 
oScome  o  your  labor  to  which  you  aspire,  and  that  of  such  m  you* 

whom  you  unknowingly  serve. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Secular  Religion. -The  God  idea-providence,  fate-is  the 
father  of  stagnation  and  oppression.  The  religious  man  s  God  is 
hf  religion;  his  religion  is  his  God,  and  his  God  is  his  all,  in 
bought  mind  and  strength.  This  being  the  case,  how  can  he  do 
,.r  think  anvthing  for  humanity. 

Yo^s  is  the  only  paper  that  seems  to  see  the  necessity  ot  umtmg 


the  politico-economic  with  the  religio-moral  forces  m  ^folding 
of  the  new  civilization.  All  great  upheavals  have  been  on  this 
principle  and  by  this  method.  A  regenerated  social  system  can 
S  evolve  contemporaneously  with  a  religion. 
said  to  the  children  of  Israel:  "Put  away  the  Gods  that  your 
a  hers  worshipped  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,"  and  so  with  the 
flooTof  V  Sat  has  burst  on  the  nineteenth  century,  let  us  put 
away  the  Gods  that  our  fathers  worshiped  on  the  other  side^this 

flood.  '  J' 

Clayton,  111.   

The  Rev.  Henry  Frank.  Catechised.  Although  a  »  Rev."  sel- 
dom answers  questions  I  venture  to  ask  of  Rev.  Henry  Frank  the 

fTWwls  not  god  unfair  and  partial  when  he  made  you  with  the 
"  spiritual  vision  "  that  discerns  him  and  made  me  without ,  ? 

2    If  not,  are  vou  not  blasphemous  when  you     deplore  the  va 
cant  darkness"  of  my  existence,  I  being  made  as  go  fended ? 

,  Do  you  blame  me  if,  with  the  mind  god  made  for  me,  I  do 
not  discern  him  even  in  Gethsemane.  but  say  rather  :  If  god  exists 
and  were  infinitely  good  there  could  be  no  "  Gethsemane  of  suffer- 

1Df  Don't  you  feel  a  servile  quake  when  you  write  "Him?"  I 
used  to,  but  now  a  small  letter  is  good  enough  ? 

5.  Please  show  that  a  god  infinitely  good  can  exist  and  there 
be  the  smallest  wrong  anywhere.  *"  • 

Mayfair,  111.   

A  Faithful  Saying.-Oi  all  the  "  faithful  sayings"  uttered  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  Mr.  Penetecost,  and  one  "  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
S'  as  weUasone  involving  the  most  pregnant  thought  of  the 
times  Ts  that  "  there  is  no  logical  stopping  place  between  Calvinism 
and  Agnosticism."  Long  ago  I  had  insisted,  both  m  season  and 
out  of  season,  that  there  was  no  consistent  (logical)  stopping 
PL  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Rationalism  Catholicism, 
as  ilooked  at  it,  was  both  Augustinism  and  Calvinism  rolled  into 
on an  Nationalism,  in  my  mind,  only  indefinitely  -pressed  my 
idea,  and  was  used  only  because  I  could  then  find  no  other  word  so 
expressive  as  what  is  now  termed  Agnosticism. 

Ss  word  has  evidently  come  to  stay;  and  as  it  is  opposed  to 
both  AtleLm  and  Theism,  and  expresses  the  condition  of  being 
una^le  S  to  affirm  or  deny  dogmatically,  its  general  and  popu- 
I  i^gine,  "  will  meet  a  long-felt  wan.'  ^hers^ll 

as  by  myself. 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


He  Does  Not  Understand  the  Editor  Correctly.    If  I  rm- 
defstand  you  correctly  you  are  opposed  to  all  sorts  of  organ.aUon 
for  any  purpose,  but  desire  that  every  man,  woman  or  child  shall 
pursue  hi  or  her  own  sweet  will  provided  he  or  she  does  not  tres- 
es upon  the  equal  rights  of  anybody  else.    This  I  consider  Indi- 
vSuaTm  Pure  and  simple,  by  some  called  Anarchism.    The  chief 
7     rin  L  theory  as  I  understand  it,  is  its  impracticability. 
^  ^t^^  -devdoped  condition  of  humanity  at  this 
I      Tronsider  Purified  Republicanism  or  Democracy  by  a  purified 
iTot  a^^d^  indosJensible  stepping-stone  to  the  theories 
i£t£2£  Ib^ate  all  law  and  do  you  not  think  some  evil 
ruld  esuh  from  the  unbridled  license  afforded  to  many  who  are 
Xerently  vicious  and  selfish,  made  so  by  unhappy  parentage  and 
evfl  sur  oundings?   If  this  assumption  be  admitted,  is  not  some 
l  o7contro  of  a  government  necessary  to  restrain  such  vicious 
them  from  the  earth?    I  fully  agree 
n  vorthat  Poverty  and  enforced  idleness  are  the  prolific  causes 
of  neSy  ah  CZn  misery,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
frrf  Mankind  will  jump  from  the  besotting  influences  of  monop- 
Trth^SestType  of  purified  Individualism.    The  government 
Kintam^Srity  (known  as  Democracy),  I  consider  an  in- 
£££ ^rangemenlfor  the  gradual  — ent  of^he^pres- 
ent  untutored  mass  of  society. 

Hampton,  Va.  

M»   Tuckfr  to  the  Editor  about  the  EoiTOR.-Your  para- 
J^^a^nyon^ot  January  a  to  my  bit  of  paragraph. 


January  16,  1890. 
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criticism  in  "Liberty"  is  in  the  main  satisfactory.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  henceforth  of  your  unequivocal  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  Anarchism  ;  in  fact,  in  view  of  your  editorials  for  the  last  month 
or  two,  there  was  no  doubt  before.  And  the  pleasure  which  I  take 
in  this  fact  and  in  the  great  work  that  you  are  doing  is  inexpressible 
in  words. 

But  I  desire  to  ask  you  why  you  felt  it  necessary  to  follow  your 
assertion,  "  I  am  an  Anarchist,"  with  this  qualification:  "in  every- 
thing but  that  which  the  syllable  '  ist '  implies."  What  justified 
you  in  assuming  that  I,  in  summoning  you  to  declare  yourself,  de- 
sired to  make  you  a  member  of  a  sect  or  a  party,  any  more  than 
you,  in  warning  Mr.  Stuart  off  the  fence,  desired  to  make  him  a 
member  of  a  sect  or  a  party  ?  I  am  no  partisan,  and  those  who  per- 
sist in  regarding  me  as  such  can  find  no  warrant  in  my  writings  for 
their  error.  They  confuse  my  love  of  clearness,  my  hatred  of  eva- 
sion, my  contempt  for  compromise,  with  a  disposition  to  wield  the 
party  lash.  The  only  lash  that  I  have  used  has  been  the  lash  of 
logic,  and  they  who  cry  "  Partisan  !"  are  generally  those  who  have 
winced  under  it  and  still  rebel  against  it.  You  have  not  rebelled  ; 
you  have  submitted.  You  are  not  one  of  those  to  whom  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  reason  is  humiliating.  Then  why  seem  to  approve 
this  charge  of  partisanship  ?  When  I  have  appealed  to  a  man  to 
be  an  Anarchist,  I  have  not  asked  him  to  enroll  himself  in  an  army,  or 
even  in  a  brotherhood.  I  have  simply  asked  him  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  freedom  and  make  all  his  teaching  consistent 
with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  afloat 
about  this  ending,  "  ist."  Is  it  not  good  English?  Why  not  boy- 
cott "  tion  "  or  "  er  "  or  "  ing?"  All  nouns  are  but  names  ;  and  be- 
cause they  are  names,  shall  we  abolish  language  ?  Why  do  you 
not  publish  your  paper  without  a  name  ?  Does  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury mean  something  to  you  or  nothing  ?  Do  you  associate  an 
idea  with  the  name,  or  do  you  not?  Evidently  you  do.  But  then 
you  are  a  Twentieth  Centuryist.  Still  you  are  not  a  partisan.  Nor 
am  I,  because  I  call  myself  an  Anarchist. 

I  find  it  embarrassing  to  comment  as  I  would  like  upon  your 
statement  that  you  "  have  carefully  attended  to  Mr.  Tucker's  crit- 
ical remarks  as  a  pupil  listens  to  a  teacher."    Embarrassing,  be- 
cause in  doing  so  I  must  inevitably  lay  myself  open  to  a  suspicion 
that  I  am  eager  for  personal  glorification.     But  all  readers  of 
"Liberty"  know  that  I  neither  deserve  nor  desire  any  credit  for 
originality,  and  that  I  have  always  acknowledged  specifically  my 
indebtedness  to  others  lot  all  that  I  know  of  political  and  social 
science.    You  will  understand,  then,  that  my  complaint  of  your 
neglect  to  publicly  consider  my  criticisms  of  your  thought— to  either 
overthrow  them  if  you  could,  or  admit  their  justice  if  you  must — 
is  not  mixed  at  all  with  any  feeling  of  personal  pride.    But  I  do 
feel  that  this  neglect  on  your  part  has  been  an  injustice  to  the  en- 
tire "  Liberty"  propaganda,  and  more  especially  to  those  men  from 
whom  it  sprang  and  at  whose  feet  both  you  and  I  have  sat  as 
pupils.    During  the  last  year  the  rapidity  of  your  growth  has  been 
astonishing.    Until  very  lately  one  could  hardly  pick  up  two  suc- 
cessive issues  of  your  paper  without  discovering  at  some  point  or 
other  a  gap  between  them  almost  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  a  revolu- 
tion.   And  yet  in  many  cases  (not  in  all)  you  seemed  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  ever  having  entertained  a  different  view.    You  did 
not  deny  what  you  had  said  before  ;  you  affirmed  its  contrary,  and 
as  if  you  had  been  affirming  it  from  your  boyhood.    Often  no  ad- 
mission of  change,  and  consequently  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
causes  of  change.    But  to  those  who  were  watching  you,  and  ob- 
serving how  your  changes  followed  close  upon  certain  criticisms, 
the  causes  were  obvious.    Now,  to  be  quite  frank  (and  I  apologize 
in  advance  for  the  comparison,  as  one  is  bound  in  ordinary  decency 
to  apologize  for  in  any  way  associating  the  name  of  an  honest  man 
with  that  of  Henry  George)  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  this  you  have 
been  more  or  less  guilty  of  the  offence  that  Henry  George  has  com- 
mitted against  Patrick  Edward  Dove — with  this  difference  (and  I 
admit  it  is  a  vital  one),  that  you  were  moved  by  a  devotion  to  a  new 
idea  so  absorbing  and  so  single-hearted  that  you  could  not  stop  to 
think  of  its  source,  while  George  deliberately  went  to  work  to  build 
up  glory  and  fortune  upon  the  wit  and  work  of  another. 

I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  this  elaboration  of  my  com- 
plaint, offered  partly  to  anticipate  misinterpretation  and  partly  as  a 


foundation  for  the  retraction  which  I  now  make  of  my  words  at- 
tributing to  you  an  "  evident  reluctance  to  attend  to  '  Liberty's  ' 
critical  remarks."    It  was  not  reluctance  ;  it  was  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  an  honest  enthusiasm.  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


The  Denver  "Republican"  urges  that  the  city  take  control  of 
the  electric  light  plant.  The  "  Individualist "  approves  of  the  idea, 
and  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Republican  "  owns 
two  Associated  Press  franchises,  which,  with  one  each  held  by  the 
"News"  and  "Times,"  prevent  the  starting  of  another  daily 
newspaper  and  enable  the  editors  of  those  papers  to  decide  what 
news  the  citizens  of  Denver  shall  be  allowed  to  read.  The  "  Indi- 
vidualist "  thinks  these  franchises  should  be  looked  after  as  well  as 
that  of  the  electric  light  companies. 

Charity  is  doing  its  best  in  Vienna,  but  can't  catch  up.  Five 
thousand  persons  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day  in  the  five  kitchens 
of  the  Central  Association  and  5,000  more  in  the  other  kitchens, 
and  nobody  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  workman  who  pays 
the  charity  price  of  seven  cents  for  his  dinner  out  of  his  earnings 
and  the  poor  student  or  needy  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  given 
tickets  by  the  Vienna  Burgomaster,  the  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  Studeuts,  the  Society  for  the  Feeding  of  Hungry  School  Chil- 
dren, or  by  some  benevolent  private  individual.  It  is  becoming 
the  fashion  in  Vienna  to  give  alms  in  the  form  of  meal  tickets  in- 
stead of  in  money. 

In  the  Senate  recently  Senator  Turpie,  of  Indiana,  spoke  to  some 
effect  against  trusts.  He  said  they  control  prices  without  regard 
to  real  value  ;  they  only  reduce  prices  when  the  combination  fails 
to  control ;  they  are  against  public  interest ;  they  prohibit  rivalry. 
While  one  person  cannot  be  prevented  from  controlling  prices  an 
organization  can.  We  should  not  surrender  to  the  duress  of  ra- 
pacity. The  trusts  propose  that  there  shall  be  no  commerce  except 
upon  their  conditions.  The  liberty  of  buying  is  as  much  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  citizen  as  the  liberty  of  voting.  The  powers  of  a  trust 
are  neither  inherent  nor  delegated.  Trusts  are  fiscal  reprobates. 
They  conspire  to  increase  the  price  of  everything.  Trusts  consoli- 
date the  three  legal  offenses  of  forestalling,  engrossing  and  monop- 
oly into  one. 

Mr.  Joseph  Labadie,  who  gratified  us  by  spending  an  hour  in  this 
office  a  week  or  two  ago,  sends  in  the  following  ' '  Declaration  of 
Principles  "  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor  (American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor),  of  which  he  is  President : 

We  declare  that  the  following  principles  are  sound  and  fundamental : 

1.  That  labor  is  the  producer  of  all  wealth. 

2.  That  right  and  justice  demand  that  the  product  shall  belong  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

3.  That  nothing  is  rightfully  subject  to  ownership  but  that  which  is  produced 
by  labor. 

4.  That  personal  occupancy  and  use  are  the  only  rightful  title  to  land,  the 
primal  means  of  employment. 

5.  That  a  cheap  and  reliable  medium  of  exchange  is  necessary  for  an  equi- 
table exchange  of  products. 

6.  That  the  present  patent  laws  are  unjust. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  principles  are  entirely  Anarchistic 
as  far  as  they  go.  Mr.  Labadie  says:  "What  do  you  think  of 
Michigan  trades  unions  that  will  pass  such  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples ?  You  will  notice  that  no  method  is  adopted  for  making  these 
principles  operative  in  our  industrial  life.  That  was  omitted  because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  to  adopt, 
and  we  contented  [ourselves  by  simply  declaring  what  we  deemed 
certain  fundamental  economic  truths.  You  will  notice  that  the  6th 
declaration  is  not  a  principle.  I  tried  to  have  the  Federation  de- 
clare against  the  principle  of  granting  patents  for  inventions,  but 
that  they  could  not  accept.  The  Federation  meets  in  convention  at 
East  Saginaw  on  the  4th  of  February." 

Louis  F.  Post,  president,  and  A.  J.  Steers,  secretary  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single-tax  Club,  make  the  following  announcement  in  the 
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"  Standard  "  :  The  Manhattan  Single-tax  Club  will  give  a  farewell 
dinner  to  Mr.  Henry  George  at  the  Metropolitan  hotel,  corner 
Broadway  and  Prince  street,  on  Monday  evening,  January  20,  at  7 
o'clock.    Mr.  George  will  leave  New  York  on  the  2zdinst.,  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  February  for  Au- 
stralia.   He  visits  that  continent  on  the  invitation  of  the  liberal  and 
free  trade  party  of  New  South  Wales,  to  address  a  series  of  public 
meetings  in  preparation  for  the  coming  parliamentary  campaign  m 
that  colony,  in  which  the  free  traders  and  Single-tax  men  will  join 
in  a  contest  with  the  protectionists  on  the  question  of  protection  or 
absolute  free  trade.    Mr.  George  will  be  absent  more  than  half  a 
year,  returning  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  will  address  audi- 
ences in  several  cities  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  Great 
Britain  on  his  journey  home.    Invitations  to  the  dinner  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  advocates  of  the  Single-tax.    It  is  not  intended  to  bo 
simply  a  Single-tax  demonstration,  but  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  George 
from  those  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  appreciate  the  work  he  has 
done  in  popularizing  free  trade  and  ballot  reform  in  the  United 
States  and  who  wish  him  success  and  Godspeed  in  his  mission  to 
Australia.    As  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  number  desiring  to 
participate  shall  be  known  in  advance,  those  wanting  tickets  should 
address  A.  J.  Steers,  No.  39  Nassau  Street,  on  or  before  Friday,  the 
17th  inst.    Tickets  can  be  had  every  evening  at  the  Manhattan 
Single-tax  club,  36  Clinton  place,  and  during  the  day  at  the  "Stand- 
ard "  office,  12  Union  square. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  will  be  "  Our 
Dangerous  Classes." 

Prof  Garside  is  lecturing  in  Philadelphia  to  good  audiences  upon 
subjects  which  the  police  of  that  city  would  not  allow  discussed  a 
few  weeks  ago.    Are  the  Philadelphia  authorities  growing  sane? 

Nationalist  Club,  No.  3,  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  2:30 
to  5  p  m.,  at  Spencer  Hall,  114  West  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 
Next  Sunday  Prof.  Daniel  DeLeon  will  reply  to  Prof.  Gunton  on 
"Carl  Marx  and  Socialism." 

Dr  L.  G.  Janes  will  address  the  Brooklyn  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation Fraternity  Rooms,  Bedford  avenue  and  South  Second 
street,  E.  D.,  next  Sunday  at  3  P-  m.  Subject :  "  The  Scope  and 
Principles  of  Evolution  Philosophy." 


Literature. 


"  Paris  Sketches,"  part  I.   By  Max  Nordau,  is  just  out  from  the 
press  of  L.  Schick,  Chicago.    Fifty  cents ;  for  sale  at  this  office. 

"The  Tariff  in  a  Nutshell,"*  containing  the  whole  question 
of  protection,  tariff  reform  and  free  trade,  is  handsomely  printed  in 
paper.    It  will  be  noticed  again. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Truth  Seeker  Annual  and  Free- 
thinker's Almanac  "  for  1890.  It  contains  an  article  on  "  The  Inaug- 
uration of  the  Bruno  Statue,"  by  T.  B.Wakeman ;  "  The  Boler  House 
Mvstery,"  an  interesting  story  by  Helen  H.  Gardener  ;  "  Why  I  Left 
the  Church,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  and  several  other  papers  of 
great  interest.  It  is  large  octavo,  116  pages,  illustrated.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.    For  sale  at  this  office. 

"  The  Police  Power  and  the  Right  to  Compensation,"  are  criti- 
cally discussed  by  Mr.  Everett  V.  Abbott  in  the  "  Harvard  Law 
Review,"  for  December.  Mr.  Abbot's  standpoint  is  that  of  a 
lawyer  and  he  argues  in  behalf  of  the  claim  to  compensation  if  the 
Single-tax  abolishes  private  property  in  land.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  this  to  say  of  the  Kansas  Prohibition  decisions  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court:  "Certain  trades  have  been  declared  dan- 
gerous to  public  health  in  morals,  and  have  been  prohibited  as 
public  nuisances.  Has  the  owner  of  property  invested  in  such  a 
trade  any  right  to  compensation  when  he  has  been  forbidden  to 
continue  it,  and  his  property  has  been  forfeited  or  reduced  in  value  ? 
That  the  State  is  justified  in  taking  such  a  measure  cannot  be 
""^ThTTariffi  in  a  Nutshell,"  by  D.  Webster  Groh.  Belford,  Clark  &  Co., 
Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 


denied,  and  the  power  has  been  sustained  by  the  Courts  in  an  al- 
most endless  line  of  decisions.  It  is  equally  well  settled  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  giving  compensation,  though  there  are  dicta  to 
the  contrary.  The  courts  have  usually  avoided  the  difficulty  by 
declaring  that  such  statutes  merely  regulate  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  do  not  amount  to  a  taking  ;  but  sometimes  the  question 
has  been  squarely  met  and  compensation  has  been  denied."  Now, 
if  the  ruling  politicians  make  up  their  minds  that  the  present  own- 
ership of  land  is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  that  all  land-titles 
are  invalid  because  unjust,  what  better  claim  will  landlords  have 
for  compensation  than  the  Kansas  brewers  whose  breweries  were 
rendered  worthless  by  prohibition?  Mr.  Everett  V.  Abbott  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot  who  founded  the  "  Index,"  and  edited 
it  some  fifteen  years. 

A  curious  little  book  has  been  sent  in  that  goes  over  in  detail  a 
part  of  the  ground  that  is  covered  so  exclusively  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  "  Bible  Myths  and  Their  Parallels  in  Other  Religions," 
which  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  for  sale  at  this  office.  It  treats  a 
question  concerning  which  there  is  almost  total  ignorance  among 
non-scholarly  persons.  Thousands  of  persons  have  heard  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  there  was  in  the  distant  past  such  a  thing  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  material  instruments  of  reproduction,  but  information 
on  the  subject  is  practically  locked  up  in  large  and  expensive  books 
that  are  difficult  to  read  because  of  their  archeological  details.  The 
author  of  the  little  book  we  are  now  considering,  has  packed  the  im- 
portant doctrines  and  a  description  of  the  general  practices  referred 
to  in  a  small  compass  and  in  readable  style,  and  in  doing  so  has  made 
one  of  the  most  curious  studies  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
religions  available  for  the  general  reader. 

The  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  author  handles  it  in  a 
scientific  manner  and  with  entire  decorum.  The  reason  why  we 
speak  of  the  book  is  that  we  are  always  glad  of  anything  that  shows 
in  a  right  spirit  and  with  a  right  purpose  the  purely  human  origin 
of  religion.  Most  Christians  do  not  know  that  the  cross  was  a  relig- 
ious emblem  in  general  use  long,  long  before  the  Christians  adopted 
it,  and  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  they  knew  its  real  origin,  sup- 
posing the  book  to  which  we  refer  to  be  true  in  its  statements  about 
that  sacred  symbol. 

The  author  goes  into  the  questions  of  Bible  names  more  fully 
than  "Bible  Myths"  does,  and  the  reader  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  derivation  and  significance  of  many  of  them  which  have 
to  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  very  sacred  meanings. 

One  thing  that  makes  this  little  work  valuable  is  the  introduction 
of  the  story  of  Christna,  the  Hindu  Christ,  to  whom  a  chapter  is 
devoted  in  "  Bible  Myths,"  and  whose  history  runs  on  in  an  aston- 
ishing parallel  to  that  of  Jesus,  although  he  was  ancient  before 
Jesus  was  born.  It  is  very  difficult  to  not  believe  that  the  story  of 
Jesus  was  largely  taken  from  that  of  Christna.  For  example  : 
Christna  is  represented  to  be  the  son  of  Brahma  (God)  and  the  Vir- 
gin Maria  ;  became  incarnate  in  the  flesh  ;  is  called  "  the  Savior  "; 
was  saluted  by  a  chorus  of  angels  when  born  ;  was  cradled  among 
shepherds  ;  was  carried  away  by  night  soon  after  his  birth  to  a  re- 
mote place  to  escape  a  tyrant,  whom  prophesy  said  he  would  destroy, 
and  who  ordered  the  killing  of  all  male  children ;  was  of  royal 
descent  in  the  male  line;  was  born  in  a  dungeon,  which  he 
illuminated  at  birth  ;  was  called  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  was  visited 
by  a  wise  man  who  consulted  the  stars  and  said  he  was  divine ; 
he  cured  a  leper  ,  a  woman  poured  a  box  of  ointment  on  his  head  ; 
his  fellows  wanted  to  make  him  king  ;  he  washed  the  feet  of  his 
brethren  ;  he  astonished  his  tutor  with  his  learning  ;  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  went  to  hell  and  afterwards  to  heaven. 

Any  Bible  reader  will  recall  the  Gospel  correspondences  to  this 
story  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  as  Christna  immensely  antedates 
Jesus  his  story  could  hardly  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Nazarene. 

"  Bible  Myths"  goes  into  the  whole  subject  of  correspondences 
between  our  popular  religion  and  others  and  should  be  read  by 
every  student  of  religion.  Persons  who  know  just  their  own  Bible 
and  no  others,  have  no  idea  what  a  remarkable  similarity  there  is 
between  all  religions  and  would  be  interested,  if  they  think  at  all, 
in  such  books  as  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  advertisement 
of  "  Bible  Myths"  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
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READ    THE    DISCUSSION  ON 

"  To   Whom    Does   the    Land    Belong  ?  " 

IN  THE  TRUTH  SEEKER  OF  JANUARY  18, 

By  Herbert  Spencer,  Frederick  Greenwood,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  and  John  Laidler,  Bricklayer. 


Free  for  One  Year 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year. 

economic  equities, 

By  T.  K.  INGALLS,  author  of  "  Social  Wealth." 
63  pages.    15  cents. 
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ALVIN'S  GOD  OR  NONE. 


This  address  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  and,  in  order  to  se 
cure  as  large  a  circulation  of  it  as 
possible  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad 
dress  for 

Two   Cents  ! 

Order  a  number  of  copies  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  your  friends. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTE*. 
Mr.  A.  Van  Deusen,  one  of  our  regular 
contributors,  who  has  an  article  in  this  num- 
ber, came  into  our  office  just  before  he  left 
the  city  for  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  left  us 
$200  ;  $100  for  the  recruit  fund,  and  $100  for 
Mr.  Pentecost's  New  York  meeting.  Mr. 
Van  Deusen  does  not  agree  with  us  in  our 
economic  theories.  He  is  a  Single-taxer 
with  hope  of  some  form  of  governmental 
Socialism  as  the  outcome  of  the  Single- tax. 
He  does  not  "follow  "  anybody.  He  thinks 
for  himself,  and  is  one  of  that  noble  type  of 
manhood  which  includes  those  who  have 
great  hearts  and  broad  minds. 


Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  deter- 
mined to  start  us  off  on  the  new  year  with 
very  pleasant  feelings  and  much  encourage- 
ment. The  "Individualist"  for  example, 
says  that  "Twentieth  Century  has  the 
lead"  in  Denver  among  the  "open  and 
avowed  radicals"  of  several  radical  papers 
named.    "  Progress,"  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  says: 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  a  unique  weekly 
magazine,  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  great  social  questions  which  are  seeking  an 
answer  in  this  unquiet  age.  No  man  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  order  of  things— and 
such  men  are  not  the  exception— can  afford  to  do 
without  it.  It  is  so  broad  in  its  scope  as  to  suit  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  admits  all  kinds  of  opinions 
on  social  regeneration 


The  Hartford  "  Examiner,"  one  of  the 
ablest  of  all  the  "  labor  "  papers  advocating 
"  Nationalism,"  says  : 

There  is  no  paper  that  comes  to  our  table  we  en- 
joy more  than  the  Twentieth  Century.  We 
may  say  with  truth  that  there  is  none  we  enjoy  so 
much.  It  is  always  bright,  fresh,  vigorous,  inspir- 
ing, and  above  all,  honest  and  terribly  in  earnest. 

We  amply  appreciate  this  from  the  ' '  Ex- 
aminer." '   

One  of  the  most  cheering  things  about  our 
magazine  is  that  people  get  enthusiastic  over 
it.  A  gentleman  told  us  the  other  day  that 
the  coming  of  the  Twentieth  Century  made 
a  holiday  for  him.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "it  is 
I ;  it  says  what  I  am  always  thinking  but 
do  not  know  how  to  say."  Now,  here  is  what 
another  gentleman  says : 

I  gladly  renew  my  subscription.  The  paper  is 
well  worth  taking.  Inclosed  you  should  find  a  $2 
postal  order,  and  I  wish  you  a  long,  happy  and 
prosperous  life.  If  I  knew  there  were  any  gods  I 
would  invoke  them  to  bless  you. 

This  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  letter.  Wished- 
f or  blessings  from  the  possible  gods  cheer  us 
in  our  labors  and  $2  postal  orders  help  us  to 
pay  our  bills.  Patient  and  gentle  reader, 
here  is  an  example  for  you  to  follow. 


Many  of  the  books  we  sell  are  highly  ap- 
preciated by  our  customers.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  what  Thomas  Devins,  of  Baltimore 
says : 

I  commenced  the  new  year  by  reading  "  Conven 
tional  Lies."  which  I  received  from  your  offic»  some 
time  ago,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  read  a  better  book. 
"Looking  Backward,"  and  -'Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  certainly  good  books,  but  Max  Nordau.  the 
Hungarian,  is  as  good,  truthful  and  fearless  a 
writer  as  I  want  to  read. 

We  caution  our  readers  to  keep  their  think- 
ing caps  on  when  they  read  Nordau,  because, 
in  our  opinion,  his  conclusions  are  not  all 
sound.  But  his  books,  ' '  Conventional  Lies  " 
and  "Parodoxes,"  should  be  read  by  every- 
body who  is  not  afraid  to  read  unconventional 
literature. 
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Volume  II 


Twentieth  Century 


Handy  Binder 


ONE  DOLLAR ! 


ONE  DOLLAR ! 


This  volume  contains  the  following  twenty-six 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Pentecost : 

1.  First  Anniversary  Address. 

2.  Ballots  or  Bullets. 

3.  What  I  Saw  at  a  Materializing  Seance. 
I        »        "        "        "        "  (Cont.) 

5.  General  Observations  on  Spiritualism. 

6.  Can  Human  Nature  be  Changed  by  Law  ? 

u        .1  "      "      "         »'     "  (Cont.) 

a.  Present  Social  Inequalities  are  the  Products  of 

Bad  Laws. 
9.  The  Same,  Continued. 

10.  The  Disease  and  the  Remedy. 

11.  Charity  No  Remedy. 

12.  "       "        "  (Continued). 

13-      "       "        "  " 

it  Personal  Character  and  the  Social  Problem. 

16.  The  Relation  of  our  Social  Organism  to  Popu- 

lar Religious  Ideas. 

17.  The  Gospel  of  Plenty. 

18.  Organized  Labor  No  Remedy. 

19.  Things  as  They  Are. 

20.  Socialism. 

21.  State  Socialism  Defined. 

22.  Objections  to  Socialism  Considered. 

23.  Would  Socialism  be  Tyrannical? 

24.  Would  Socialism  be  Leveling? 

25.  Is  Socialism  a  Road  to  Freedom? 

26.  Anarchism.  . 

pm~  The  volume  without  the  Handy  Binder,  60 
cents.  The  Handy  Binder  alone,  60  cents.  Single 
copies  of  any  of  the  above,  3  cents. 


The  Liberal  Hymn  Book. 

Stiff  Covers,  Cloth  Back    ...    15  cents 

The  first  30  songs  are  selected  from  the  poems  of 
Whittier,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  other  standard 
authors.  Then  follow  about  forty  adaptations  of 
popular  hymns  to  liberal  sentiments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  songs  are  classified  under  appropri- 
ate heads.as  Reason,  Truth,  Humanity,  &c.  In  the 
Index  of  Tunes  a  suitable  and  well  known  tune  is 
indicated  for  every  song. 

Il^"' Reduced  from  25  cents  to  15  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blatik  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.   


T 
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CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 


One  subscriber  says : 

The  Twentieth  Cevtury  is  the  only  paper  I 
am  really  anxious  for  at  present,  and  w  ill  always 
be  so  provided  it  keeps  ongoing  forward  and  not 
backward 

Well,  when  the  Twentieth  Century  be- 
gins to  go  backward  you  may  know  that  it 
has  changed  hands. 


OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

By  MAX  NOBDAU. 

K,"  This  book  is  not  a  book  :  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it,  will  prove  that  they  fear  it.  —  |Vi- 
enna  News. 

Prohibited  in  Europe  ! 

J^"  Seven  Editions  in  Seven  Months. 
Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

"  II.— The  Lie  of  Religion. 
Chapter  III.— The  Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  Aristoc- 

aCy'     Chapter  IV.— The  Political  Lie. 

«  V.— The  Economic  Lie. 
«       VI. — The  Matrimonial  Lie. 
"      VII.— Miscellaneous  Lies. 
"      VIII.— Closing  Harmony. 
364  PAGES. 

Paper,  50c.   Cloth,  $1.    Address  this  office. 


If  you  wish  us  to  send  the  Twentieth 
Century  to  a  friend,  or  acquaintance,  or 
stranger,  or  enemy,  or  anybody  else  send  us 
25  cents  and  "the  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  do  it.  But  if  you  wish  to  pay  for  more 
than  one  recruit  subscription,  but  at  different 
times,  you  would  better  buy  some  of  our 
recruit  postal  cards.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  fill  out  the  blank  printed  on  them  and  drop 
them  in  the  nearest  postbox  or  office.  Sup- 
pose you  have  several  of  these  postal  cards 
in  your  pocket  and  you  happen  to  think  of 
some  one  to  whom  you  wish  to  send  the 
paper  for  eight  weeks.  All  you  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  whip  a  card  out  of  your 
pocket,  fill  in  the  blank  with  your  pencil  or 
fountain  pen  and  drop  in  the  postoffice. 
Convenient  isn't  it?  We  will  send  you  any 
number  of  these  cards  for  25  cents  a  piece. 
Better  send  for  some.  You  would  find  them 
like  the  coffin  that  Mrs.  Toodles  bought  at 
auction — "  'andy  to  'ave  them  in  the  'ouse." 

The  "Rural  West,"  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
says : 

It  i<s  the  grandest,  the  noblest,  the  bravest  paper 
in  all  the  wide,  wide  world !  It  is  the  Twentieth 
Century,  an  elegant  twenty-four  page  weekly  , 
at  $2  a  year,  published  in  New  York,  and  edited  by 
Hugh  O  Pentecost,  the  famous  preacher,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  literal  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every 
paragraph  will  furnish  food  for  a  week's  thought 
and  those  who  have  never  read  this  publication 
are  missing  one  of  the  richest  things  of  life.  Send 
for  a  specimen  copy. 

Sometimes,  you  see,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  after  all.  We 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  pleasing  to  our  sub 
scribers  as  well  as  ourselves  to  read  this  sort 
of  thing.  ___  

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Pentecost's  two  addresses  printed  in  tract 
form,  advertised  in  these  columns:  "The 
Presbyterian  Dilemma"  and  "  Calvin's  God 
or  None. "  They  have  been  put  in  this  cheap 
form  so  that  they  can  be  scattered  broadcast. 
Every  Secularist  or  Freethinker  should  get 
as  many  of  them  as  he  can  afford  to  buy  and 
see  that  they  will  be  put  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  early  history  of 
man  is  necessarily  unknown  to  us  for  the 
simplest  of  reasons  :  early  man  could  not 
write.  But  he  did  leave  tangible  traces  of 
himself  which  nature  has  preserved  in 
caves  and  other  places.  Scientific  men  seize 
upon  these  remains  and  the  scientific  imag- 
ination is  stimulated  by  them  to  construct  a 
history  of  what  early  man  probably  was  and 
did.  These  imaginary  histories  are  intense- 
ly interesting  and  very  valuable.  We  sell 
two  of  them — one  in  didactic  form,  the  other 
in  story  form.  Both  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  to  any  one  who  has  the  gold,  but 
not  the  knowledge  they  contain.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Clodds'  "  Childhood  of  the  World  "  is 
simple  enough  for  a  child  to  read  and  pro- 
found enough  for  anybody.  And  Berthet's 
"  Pre-Historic  World"  cloth,  50  cents,  is  a 
fascinating  novel  of  the  times  of  early  man. 


The  Handy  Binder 

mm 
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will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS  1 
IEST"  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
''Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
file  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 

Social  Wealtti  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents :  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conservation  of  Wealth  ■  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth;  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 

BOSTON'S   NEW  MAGAZINE. 


The  Transatlantic : 

A  Mirror  of  European  Life  and  Letters. 
(Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  Month.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  TRANSATLANTIC  to  make 
easily  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  continent  the 
best  fruits  of  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  other 
and  to  inform  them  of  the  other's  progress  in  art, 
society  and  life.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  enormous  waste  of  good  work  due  to  bar- 
riers of  nature,  nationality  and  language. 

The  TRANSATLANTIC  oversteps  all  these  bar- 
riers. It  journeys  into  foreign  lands  and  says: 
"  Give  us  of  your  best.  What  are  your  newest  dis- 
coveries in  science,  your  proudest  achievements  it 
art,  your  latest  productions  in  literature?  What 
are'  your  churches  teaching,  what  are  your  govern- 
ors doing,  what  are  your  prophets  predicting?  How 
do  your  people  live?  What  are  their  fashions  and  fol- 
lies, what  are  their  virtues  and  vices,  what  are  their 
loves  and  hates,  what  their  deed  and  misdeeds?" 
For  answer  to  these  questions  it  searches  foreign 
literatures,  especially  the  periodical  press;  then  it 
translates  them  into  English,  and  offers  them  to  all 
who  read  that  language. 

It  is  what  it  claims  to  be— a  mirror. 

It  mirrors  a  continent.  It  knows  the  value  of  its 
reflections.  It  believes  the  people  will  appreciate 
them. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 

Address 

TRANSATLANTIC  PUBLISHING  CO., 
P.  O.  box  210.  328  Washington  street, 

BOSTON. 

"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

BY  a  capitalist. 

Titles  of  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance.  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
500  pages 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  CO., 

4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


January  16,  1890. 
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God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

••  If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to 
invent  him."—  Voltaire. 

"  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him."— Bakounine. 


52   Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

JUST  OUT. 


The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolu- 
tion Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G  Janes. 

II. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles. 

III. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Philosophy. 

By  Sylvan  Drey. 

IV. 

Primitive  Man. 
Man  as  revealed  by  archaeological  studies.  Pal- 
aeolithic and  neolithic  races.  The  ages  of  bronze 
and  iron.  Cave  men.  The  lake  dwellers.  Evi- 
dence of  man  s  antiquity.  Animism  and  early  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Origin  of  property  rights.  Do- 
mestication of  animals.  Implements  and  tools  By 
Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

10  Cents  Each.   Address  this  office. 

"liberty. 

The  Pioneer  Organ  of  Anarchism  in  America. 

Edited  by  BENJ.  R.  TUCKER. 

Victor  Yarros,  Emma  Schumm, 
Principal     A.   H.  Simpson,    Voltairine  de 
Contributors.  Cleyre'  George  Schumm,  J.  Wm. 

Lloyd,  Florence  Finch-Kelly. 

Regular      From  England:  Wordsworth  Don- 
Foreign       isthorpe.   From  Germany:  John 
Correspondents  Henry  Mackay.  From  Italy:  Vil- 

fredo  Pareto. 
Liberty's  war-cry  is:  "Down  with  Authority!" 
and  its  chief  battle  with 
Debases  man;  prostitutes  woman;  cor- 
rupts children  ;  trammels  love  ;  stifles 
The  State,  thought  ;  monopolizes  land  ;  limits 
that      credit  ;  restricts  exchange  ;  gives  idle 
capital  the  power  of  increase ;  and, 
through  interest,  rent,  profit.and  taxes, 
robs  ndustrious  labor  of  its  products. 
EF"  An  eight- page  Fortnightly,  at  One  Dollar  a 
year.  Address, 


Box  3366, 


Liberty, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Bible  Myths 

AND  THEIR 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Mvths  and  Miracles  wilh 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquitv.  con 
sidering  also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Doane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.    Large  8vo  ;  600 
pages.  $2.50. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 
A  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &•  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also      the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


Every  reader  of  books  should  have  them 
both.  See  advertising  columns.  They  are 
low-priced  books. 

Bakounine's  "  God  and  the  State,"  is  one 
of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  it  only  costs  fifteen  cents. 


"  Modern  Science  Essayist,"  lectures  on 
evolution,  are  very  valuable  and  readable 
pamphlets  on  great  subjects.  What  is  the 
sense  of  not  reading  such  tracts  when  they 
can  be  had  for  ten  cents  each. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Gibbon. 

History  of  Christianity. 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq., 

with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot, 
WencW,  Milman,  "  An  English  Churchman," 
and  other  scholars. 
One  volume,  i2mo,  cloth,  864  pages.  Profusely 

illustrated,  $1  50. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

(in  press).  Paper,  40c;  cloth   75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c;  cloth.. $1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated. 

i2mo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Fred  C.  L.eubuscher,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 

Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "Pitman's  Phonography,''  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-hook.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Self-in- 
structor alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 

Natural  Rights, 

NATURAL  LIBERTY 


 AND 

Natural 


Law. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Jty  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Sea.mes,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

I  I.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

|THE  NEW  BOSTON-REVIEW  jSV^  f 

FOR  A 

JANUARY  i 


BY  FRANK  Q.  STUART,  Editor  of  THE  INDIVID- 
UALIST. 

PRICE,  FIFTEEN  CENTS, 


 CONTAINS  

Brilliant  Papers  by 

Gol.  R.  G.  INGERSOLL 

On  God  in  the  Constitution. 


DION  ROUCIGAULT 


♦  Spots  on  the  Sun. 

V  A  Criticism  on  Shakespeare. 

f  HENRY  GEORGE 

M  To  Destroy  the  "  Rum  Power." 

I  JOAQUIN  MILLER 

A  Realistic  Poem  of  the  Sierras.  S 

I  LOUIS  FRECHETTE  £ 

W  (Poet  Laureate  of  Canada.)  U 

X  The  Original  Bine-Beard.  X 

1  H.  0.  PENTECOST 

T  (Editor  of  Twentieth  Century.)  J 

T      The  Crime  of  Capital  Punishment.  T 

I  LAURENCE  GRONLUND  I 

V  Nationalism.  tJ 

V  With  many  other  strong  features,  among  V 
M  which  is  a  Legend  of  the  Saguenay,  illus-  M 
S  trated  with  full-page  engravings  by  Hamil-  X 
X      ton  Gibson.    X 

i  Price  50  Cts.  Per  Annum  $5.00.  J 
f  For  Sale  at  All  News  Stands.  f 

"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book." — Ed-ward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne  ■• 
York  Tribune. 

§^*"'  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  CO., 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 

Popular  v  Jewelry  v  Store! 

sends  more  mail  and  express  orders,  has '  a  lar£fw^_in  anf  city  ten  times  the  size  of  Rochelle-and 
Kpft^  in  expressing  h:s  most  rad, 

cal  ideai,  both  in  Rochelle's  local  papers  and  abroad. 

Otto  an  emblem  of  freedom  and 

Wettstein's  progress. 

Design  patented  February  24, 
1  Sent  by  registered  mail  and  cash 
%L>  refunde       n0t  satis£actory- 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
PROGRESS. 

Represents  the  burning  Torch  of 
of  Reason;  the  Rising  Sun  of  Science 
and  Free  Thought,  in  contrast  with 
the  Night  and  Darkness  of  Supersti-  V3; 
tion  ;  and  smybolizes  the  Evolution 
of  the  world  from  the  night  of  super- 
stition, to  the  day  of  Free  Thought, 
Science  and  Reason 

Exact  size  and  model  of  cut.  War- 
ranted Solid  Gold;  Richly  Enameled 
in  five  colors.  Most  beautiful  badge 
ever  designed. 

Price  $3,  $4  and  $5.    With  genuine 
diamond  in  sun,  $8,  $10  and  $14. 

Smaller  model,  $2,  $2.75,  $3-5°.  $° 
and  $8. 


BELFORD  COMPANY'S 

Radical  Publications. 


Watch  Charms,  both  sizes,  $3,  $5,  FREE    THOUGHT  fore^is  death! 13 


"A  pin  whose  torch  and  golden  sheen 
Would  grace  the  breast  of  Sheba  s 
queen,  . 
And  will  lend  grace  in  coming  time, 
To  queens  of  beauty  more  sub- 
lime." 

—From  autograph  letter  by  Hon. 
Elizur  Wright,  aged  81  years.  Writ- 
es, eight  days  be- 


$6,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $25  and  $35. 


Badge. 


DIAMONDS. — I  am  an  expert  in  this  line  and  guarantee  mjrg  pods  at  least  20  £r  «mt  £ ow  lowest 
gST  &o  ten^o7PdSo.wordtSh  t^ZH^  to  approval  and  cash  refund- 

ed if  not  strtetiy^iepresented L      >        Wettstein  "     Watch  : 
World-Renowned^gfificen^ 

[non-catchable],  beautiful  double-sunk  dial  ^^g'gg^JSgSStfpwidairt  or  lever  set  and  guar- 
justed  to  heat  and  cold  and  position.  Stem-wind  *™™£*?™j£e~£Te  Silver,  $22.50;  4  oz.  $23. s°  ;  S  oz. 
anteed  a  perfect  timekeeper.  Pn^s^Silverme ^ cases  $19   3  01  pu  ara*  te|d  twenty  years,  pa- 

$25  ;  6  oz.  $27,  no  better  sold  elsewhere  for  $35.  °f  ?„Hf£  T-  Louis  XIV  style,  either  kind,  $2 
tent  open-face,  screw  dust  proof,  $27  caSes      tolio  more    In  ,4/t  solid  gold,  open- 

extra  *  All  elegantly  engraved  or  plain.  ^Special  artistic  cases  $5  g**^  writteQ  4guarantee,  and  cash 

in  the  world  sends  out  or  sells  so  good  and  elegant  a 


extra.  aucic8auujcji61»;. —  ~r-  t 

face  cases,  $50  to  $80  ;  hunting,  $50,  $60,  $70,  $90  to  * 
refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.    No  one  else  1 


watch  for  the  price.  .  TWe  ounce  Silverine  case,  7  jewels,  $7.50;  n  jewels,  $9;  15 

Regular  Grades  American  Watches.— lnree-ounceoiiveiiuc        ,  -  j         >  ounce  case, 

jewlfs,  $11.50;  do.  adjusted,  $16.  In >3^nce  Com  Silver  case  uTp*  ^filled4  Gold  case,  7 

it  extra,  and  in  4-ounce  dust-proof  case  $2  ext  a.    In  best  open  laeea^         v_  e  & 

tewels,  $16;  11  jewels,  $17.30:  jewels, ^20;  do  ^lusted,  |24  50,  do.  mnge  ,  *  jeweK 

fee  engraved,  $1  and  $2  additional.    Hunting  cases^ ^old  car^ 7  ieweis^23,      j         ,     ^  ^ 
$27;  doSadjusted,.$3i.5o.    In  special  artistic  eng "V^KV«^  5Beiare  of  other.!       .  , 
rarelv  seen  even  m  best  stores.    A11^w^wf    Rest  filled  7  flwels,  $17;  11  jewels,  $18.50;  is  jewels 

tiL  wiu  be  cleaDed  for  $i 

returned  free.   Send  me  a  trial  order.  OTTO    WETTSTEIN,    RoCHELLE,  III. 

IFYOUTOffOKNOW3^ 

a  11  about  the  human  body, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed, 

ulZtc !ma?rvvoui ■ownmate.and  transmit  wealth  of  health  to  posterity, 
f^m^oT^^rrcoT^prehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new ,  startling 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
naDirthanfver  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

a  complete  table  ol  poisons  and  their  ant  not es  luo™  (prepares 
iti  es),  illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  a™"eu  <P™i'<"e" 

ported  medical  works;  and ^to  i™™e  uie  »u  j 

Mires •™*TBSS mululSiB  Co.,  129 East  28th St., M. I. 

cloth-bound,  by  mail,  S1.50.    Liberal  discounts^to^gents^  


Circulars  Free. 

Price 


Complete  Sets  of  Humboldt  Library 

Can  be  obtained,  uniform  in  size,  style  of  binding,  etc    The  volumes 


Volume  I. 

II. 

"  III. 
•'  IV. 
V. 
VI 


average  over  600  pages  each,  and  are  arranged  thus . 

_      6.  ,        r_  ~__  \r„i„™a    VTT     Contains  Num 


Agnosticism,  and   other   Essays.    Bv  Edgar 
Fawcett  (author  of  "The  Evil  that  Men  Do 
'•Miriam  Balestier,"  "Divided  Lives,   etc  ).  Witn 
a  Prologue  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.    i2mo  ; 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  Evil  that  Men  Do.    By  Edgar  Fawcett 
(author  of  "Divided  Lives,"  "Miriam  Balestier, 
etc.,  etc.).    i2mo  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $i.co;  paper,  50 

CeMr'  Fawcett's  latest  and  by  far  his  best  nove', 
since"  it  is  an  entire  departure  from  his  previous 
lines.  HisTstudy  of  the  lives  and  condition  of  the 
poor  of  lhe  metropolis  has  been  close  and  exhaus- 
tive, and  he  has  produced  a  story  whose  dark,  pow- 
erful, and  dramatic  feeling  stands  alone  in  recent 
American  fiction. 

The  Creed  of  Christendom.  By  W.  K.  Gl  g. 
2mo  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

Socialism  and  Unitarianism.  ByJohnSlua  t 
Mill,    i2mo  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  i*mo  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Thomas  Paine's  Complete  Works.  Octavo; 
cloth,  $3.0-*. 

Thomas  Paine's  Theological  Works,    izmo  ; 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Thomas  Paine's  l'olitical  Works.  12010  ;cloth, 

$1.50.  . 

The  Bights  of  Man.  By  Thomas  Paine.  i2mo  ; 
cloth,  50  cents;  paper  cove's,  25  cents. 

The  Age  of  Reason.  By  Thomas  Paine,  umo  ; 
cloth,  50  cents;  paper  covers,  ?5  cents. 

Education.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  wmo  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Anti-Povertv  and  Progress.  By  Sister  M. 
Frances  Clare  (the  Nun  of  Kenmare).  i2ino  ;  paper, 
50  cents. 

The  Tariff  on  Imports  into  the  United  States. 

12U10.;  paper  covers,  25  cents. 

An  Appeal  to  the  American  People. as  a  J urjr. 
By  W.  G.  Terrell.  Large  121110.;  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  Protective  Tariff.  By  Gen.  Hermann  Lieb, 
i2mo.;  cloth,  $1.00;  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Man  and  Labor.  By  Cyrus  Elder,  izmo.;  cloth. 
$10  :  paper  covers,  50  cents.  r>  ha 

The  Philoosphy  of  Disenchantment.  By  Fd- 
gar  Saltus.    izmo.;  cloth,  gilt  t-p,  $1.25. 

The  Anatomy  of  Negation.  By  Edgar  Saltus 
lamo. ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  A  work  of  superlatn  e 
excellence  and  worth. 

The  People  and  the  Railways.  By  Appleton 
Morean.    nmo,;  cloth,  gilt  top.  $i.?o. 

The  Politics  of  Labor.  By  Phillips  Thompson . 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  „T  ^  .  , 

The  Tariff  in  a  Nutshell.  By  D.  Webster  Groh. 
Paper  covers,  30  cents. 

The  Truth  about  Alcohol.  By  Robert  A.  Gunn, 
M  D.    i6mo.;  cloth  4ocent*. 

Inirersollia-Gems  of  Thought  of  Robert.  G. 
Inge^oll.  By  Thomas  W.  Handford.  i2mo  ; 
clo-h,  §1.00;  pap'  r  covers,  5-  cents. 

Pomte's  Positive  Philosophy.  By  Auguste 
Com™  Translated  by  Harriet  Martineau.  One 
vol   8vo.;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Rousseau's  Confession*.  By  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.   Large  izmo.;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Moral  Maxims.  By  Francois,  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld.   12  mo  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

M^NO^LESCAUT.  By  th-  Abbe  Prevost  Trans 
lated  by  Arthur  W.  Gundry.  Small  quarto  ;  fully 
iflustrated,  $3.00;  i2mo;  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  paper, 
cents.  _  , 

THE  SOCIAL  DANGER.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Roles,  izmo; 
50  cloth.  $1  01 ;  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Studies  in  Social  Life.  By  George  C.  Lon- 
mer  LL.D.    umo  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

HERNDON's  LINCOLN.  By  William  H  Herndon 
and  J.W.  Weik,  A.M.  Three  volumes  ;  cloth,  $4.50, 
half  calf,  $q.oo. 

Yone  Santo.  By  E.  H.  House,  nmo;  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.00 ;  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


Contains  Numbers  1— 12 
13—24 
25—36 
37—48 
49—59 
60 — 70 


Volume  VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


Contains  Numbers  71—80 
81—91 
92 — 103 
"  104 — in 
112— 117 


Price -Cloth,  Extra,  $2.00  per  volume,  which  includes  postage  or  express  charges. 
These  volumes  may  be  ordered  separately. 


Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company, 

J  New  York, 

4   "Warren  Street. 


For  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Belford  Company, 

PUBLISHERS, 
18-22  East  Eighteenth  street,  New  York, 
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A     WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 
NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1890. 


Whole  No.  93. 


Belford's 


Magazine. 


BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE,  within  two  years,  has 
won  its  way  to  an  undisputed  place  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  American  periodicals,  without  re- 
sorting to  any  of  the  unworthy  devices  by  which 
new  publications  often  attain  a  temporary  success. 
Solely  by  its  merits  as  a  purveyor  of  pure  and 
sparkling  stories,  essays  and  poems  from  the  pens 
of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers  of  America ; 

BY  ITS  INTELLECTUAL  INTEGRITY, 
REGARDLESS  ALIKE  OF  PARTY  OR 
FACTION,  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF 
THE  GREAT  POLITICAL  ISSUES  OF 


THE  DAY;  BY  ITS  PATRIOTIC  SPIRIT, 

EQUALLY  FREE  FROM  SECTIONAL 

BIAS  AND  PARTISAN  PREJUDICE, 

j  t  has  made  itself  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  by  every  class  of  readers.  There 
is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  American  book 
trade  of  a  success  so  swiftly  and  so  widely  won. 

The  proprietors  and  editors,  not  content  with  the 
great  triumph  they  have  won  are  determined  to 
make  BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE  still  more  worthy 
of  its  wide  popularity,  and  to  extend  it.  No  labor 
and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  secure  as  contribu- 
tors the  greatest  authors  of  the  age,  and  new  fea- 
tures will  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  give  still 
greater  variety  and  fascination  to  its  sparkling 
pages. 

Each  number,  besides  short  stories,  by  the  most 
popular  writers,  will  contain  a  complete  novel  of 
high  character  and  from  distinguished  authors. 

Price  $3.50  a  year,  or  25  Cents  per  number. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers. 
Address 

This  Belford  Company, 

18-88  East  18th  street,  New  York  City. 


Looking  Backward." 


I3Y 


Edward 

In  cloth,  $1.00. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"Looking  Backward"  in  German,  40  cents. 


Bellamy. 

Paper,  40  cents. 


Six  to  One  I 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year. 


Burnz   Fonlc  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes* 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Self-in- 
structor alone.  Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place.  New  York. 

BRAIN 

WORKERS  ' 
and  sedentary 
people.  If  you 
would  do  twice 
the  amount  of 
brain  work  you 
now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dyspepsia,  Bil- 
iousness  or 
Weak  Lungs' 
and  develop  every  muscle  in  the  body,  send  for 
illus.  pamphlet  (free)  of  the  wonderful  little  ma- 
chine sold  bv  the  Star  Exerciser  Co.,  710  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Bains  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

(in  press).  Paper,  40c;  cloth   75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth.  .$1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  Kino.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated —  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Bomances.   Profusely  illustrated. 

i2mo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  #1-50 

Address  Fred  C.  Leubuscher,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


"Paris 

Exposition, 

Trwtmkuf!  1 889. 

PCcirS  obtained  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  solely  for  toilet 
SOAP  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Highest  possible 
distinction?   
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HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's  "  Elixir  of  Life"  was 
0  ss  borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites, 

■  ■  4  ji  hDPnfv  vears  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.    For  many 

ve^pWcians  \ZT^Ttlefa^t  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  t^Vrnan  system.    The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  vinhty,  whereas  Vital- 

S„^„,4V  the  snecial  food  from  the  brain,  restores  bram  power— vitality  as  well  as 
Sr  SS  all  weakS  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    I3rUKKlsts,  or  sent  by  mail,  SI. 


A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar  thur's  Court 


By   MARK  TWAIN. 

A  keen  and  Powerful  Satire  on  English  Nobility  and  Royalty. 

that  appeals  to  all  true  Americans. 


A  book 


It  will  be  to  English  Nobility  and  Royalty  what  Don  Quixote  was  to  Ancient  Chivalry. 

600  Pages ;  more  than  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 
This  book  contains  the  brightest  humor,  the  keenest  satire,  the  deepest  pathos,  of  any 

work  published  for  many  years  - 

In  Fine  Cloth,  Gold  Stamp  $3  00 

"     "    Sheep,  Library  Style   4  0° 

Mark  Twain's  rich  humor  never  coursed  more 
freely  than  here,  where  j  ust  provocation  is  never 
absent  .  .  Through  the  book  there  is  a  steady 
flowing  undercurrent  of  earnest  purpose,  and  the 
pages  are  eloquent  with  a  true  American  love  ot 
freedom  and  a  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  the 
common  people;  ...  the  book  is  marked  by 
real  beauty,  by  a  poetry  of  style  worthy  of  its  rich 
material,  with  much  svmpathetic  tenderness  as 
well  as  frankness  of  speech.— ["  The  Boston  Her- 
ald " 

The  opportunity  here  for'innumerable  droll  and 
grotesque  contrasts  is  obvious.    Nothing  can  be 


In  Fine  Full  Seal  Russia   4  5° 

'  "     11    Half  Morocco   5  °° 

funnier  than  the  first  impressions  and  reflections 
of  the  Yankee.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  a  lesson 
in  democracy  which  is  worth  noting.— ['  The  New 
York  Tribune."  _    ,.  , 

Some  of  the  cuts  are  as  effective  as  words.- 
f'The  Weekly  Examiner."  Hartford,  Uonn.  _ 

The  story  is  handsomely  printed  .  .  .  and  is 
illustrated  by  more  than  two  hundred  clever  de- 
signs by  Dan  Beard.-["The  San  Francisco  Argo- 

n£There  are  several  hundred  illustrations  of  fan- 
tastic character,  and  the  volume  is  gotten  up  in 
handsome  style.— ["The  Baltimore  News. 


fc^-SOLD    ONLY   BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.,  Sul3Scription_Agents: 


HISTORY 


CHRISTIANITY 

and  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  in 
the  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire," 

By  Edward  Gibbon  ; 

with  a  life  of  Gibbon,  preface  and  notes 
by  the  editor,  including  critical  notes  by 
Guizot,  Milman,  Wenck,  an  "English 
Churchman,"  and  other  scholars. 

Cloth,  by  mail,  $1.50.  One  vol.,  i2mo. 
864  pages.prof usely  illustrated.  Address 
Twentieth  Century. 


This  cut  of  the  Trinity  was  taken 
from  an  old  Italian  painting  at  Salerno, 
and  will  be  found  on  page  775  of  Gib- 
bon's History  of  Christianity. 


JANUARY   NUMBER  OF 

The    Nationalist  ! 

The  Australian  Ballot  Edwin  M.  Chamberlin 

Cooperative  Society  of  Ghent  Max  Georgii 

A  Queen  and  a  Pioneer  (verse)  Henry  Austin 

Prof.  Harris's  Lack  of  Vision  . .  .Prof.  R.N.  Roark 
Prof  Harris's  Discovery .  .Dr.  Herbert  A.  Birdsall 

The  Iceberg  (verse)  W.  W.  Townsend 

Paternalism  vs.  Infernalism  Henry  R.  Legate 

Editorial  Notes . 

News  of  the  Movement  By  Editor  Willard 

Attitude  of  the  Press  By  Editor  Biscoe 

The  Eight  Hour  Movement  C.  F.  W. 

Reviews. 

For  the  Sake  of  the  People .    A  novel .    Chapter  s  I. 
II.   By  Roman  I.  Zubof,  author  of  "  Viera.' 
TEN  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 

OK  LABOR. 

"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 

THE  TOURNAL  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead- 
ing Labor  paper.  Its  columns  every  week  contain 
contributions  from  the  ablest  thinkers  upon  eco- 
nomic questions.  It  is  the  only  paper  m  which  the 
principles  and  platform  of  the  Order  are  authorita- 
tively discussed  and  explained. 

Among  its  regular  contributors  are 

T  V  POWDERLY,  A.  W.  WRIGHT, 

RALPH  BEAUMONT,  PHILLIPS  THOMPSON, 

HENRY  A.  BECKMEYER,      REV.  WM.  L.  BULL, 

Merlin  da  Sissins,"      Mrs  L.  M.  Barry, 
Miss  Eva  McDonald  (Eva  Gay),        L.  P.  wild, 
Michael  Corcoran  and  others  of  equal  ability. 

One  dollar  per  year,  50c.  for  six  months,  25c. for 
three  months  In  bulk  packages  to  one  address, 
25  copies,  three  months,  $5. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

JOHN   W.  HAYES, 

General  Secretary- Treasurer. 
Box  885,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Complete  Sets  of  Humboldt  Library 

Can  be  obtained,  uniform  in  size,  style  of  binding,  etc.   The  volumes 
average  over  600  pages  each,  and  are  arranged  thus : 


Volume     I.  Contains  Numbers    1 — 12 

II.  "             "  13—24 

"     III.  "             "  25—36 

"      IV.  "            "  37—48 

V.  "             "  49—59 

"     VI.  "             "       60 — 70 


Volume  VII. 
"  VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


Contains  Numbers 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Mr.  John  Most's  recent  imprisonment  and  release  on 
bail  has  occasioned  some  newspaper  talk  about  him  just 
now.  One  of  Inspector  Byrnes's  men  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  him : 

The  best  people  in  New  York,  by  which  I  mean  the  solid,  respect- 
able, and  businesslike  folk  who  make  up  the  wealth  of  the  metrop- 
olis, hate  him  about  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  any  man  in  Christen- 
dom. They  have  abused  the  police  pretty  roundly  on  one  or  two 
occasions  for  not  shooting  Most  down,  hanging  him  to  a  lamppost, 
or  disposing  of  him  in  some  similarly  abrupt  manner,  and  his  name 
in  many  a  quiet  household  in  this  town  inspires  a  sentiment  of  fear 
and  alarm. 

If  this  is  true  it  reveals  a  bloodthirstiness  in  "the 
solid,  respectable,  and  businesslike  folk  who  make  up 
the  wealth  of  the  metropolis  "  that  equals  all  that  is 
charged  against  Most.  And  I  am  quite  prepared  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  "  the  solid,  respectable, 
businesslike,"  wealthy,  church-going  folk  are  the  most 
merciless,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  people  on  earth  when 
the  fate  of  a  discontented  poor  man  is  in  question.  The 
way  they  delight  in  capital  punishment  and  reward  the 
police  for  shooting  strikers  is  an  indication  of  their  heart- 
less natures.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  surpasses  their 
wicked  cruelty  and  that  is  their  stupid  ignorance  of  the 
real  character  and  aims  of  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Most. 
The  idea  of  Most's  name  striking  terror  into  quiet  house- 
holds is  as  laughable  as  to  suppose  the  intelligent  persons 
of  this  city  to  be  afraid  that  a  banshee  would  appear  at 
their  firesides. 

Inspector  Byrnes's  man  continued  : 

The  police  have  not  bothered  him  much  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. This  reason  has  been  explained  with  a  good  deal  of  frequen- 
cy, but  the  public  will  not  accept  it.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Most  has  really  very  little  influence  with  the  dangerous  Anarchists 
of  this  town.  He  is  a  blowhard  and  that  is  all.  There  has  never 
been  any  reason  for  people  to  fear  him,  and  there  never  will  be. 
The  police  are  always  in  a  position  to  take  hold  of  him  when  they 
want  him,  but  we  have  always  been  anxious  here  to  avoid  making 
martyrs  of  men  who  pose  as  liberators  of  a  country  that  is  already 
free.  When  you  arrest  a  blatant  fool  of  the  Most  stamp  you  make 
him  a  hero  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  people,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
end  he  is  striving  for.  The  police  have  steadfastly  refused  thus  far 
to  make  any  more  of  a  hero  of  Most  than  they  could  help.    That  is 


the  real  reason  of  the  so-called  lenity  which  has  been  shown  to  this 
silly  and  bumptious  poser. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  Inspector  Byrnes's 
man  is  wrong  in  everything  he  says  here.  If  he  means 
to  say  that  Most  has  no  influence  with  the  working 
people  of  revolutionary  tendencies  on  the  east  side  of 
this  city,  he  is  certainly  wrong.  I  have  heard  Most 
speak  to  two  thousand  working  people  who  listened  to 
him  with  rapt  attention.  And  I  have  been  informed 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  revolutionists  almost, 
if  not  quite  universally.  My  impression  is  that  he  has 
more  influence  among  the  social  radicals  in  this  city 
than  any  other  one  man. 


When  Most  is  called  a  "blowhard,"  a  "blatant  fool," 
and  a  "  bumptious  poser  "  he  is  totally  misrepresented 
or  I  am  no  judge  of  men.  I  never  saw  him  but  once 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  meet  a  perfect 
gentleman.  Newspaper  descriptions  had  had  their  effect 
upon  me.  I  expected  to  meet  a  coarse  person.  Herr 
Most  as  I  saw  him  that  evening  was  a  well  dressed  and 
perfect  mannered  gentleman  ;  a  man  of  polished  and 
cultured  address.  I  afterward  heard  him  speak  and  do 
not  hesitate'  to  say  that  for  choice  words,  fine  rhetoric 
and  dignified  though  impassioned  oratory  I  have  not 
heard  so  fine  a  platform  performance  for  years.  There 
were  four  or  five  speakers  upon  that  occasion,  Sergius 
G.  Shevitch  and  I  among  them,  but  Herr  Most  was 
far  and  away  the  most  finished  and  forcible  orator 
of  the  number.  There  was  nothing  of  the  ranter  about 
him.  He  was  quiet  and  self-controlled  even  in  his  most 
impassioned  utterances,  and  he  swayed  his  audience 
with  magnetic  power. 


I  have  written  this  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  our 
readers  against  believing  what  the  newspapers  print 
about  Herr  Most  or  any  other  of  the  prominent  men  in 
the  movement  for  social  regeneration.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Herr  Most  in  his  philosophy  of  society  or  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  physical  force  to  resist  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  capitalists.  But  I  do  believe  him  to  be 
in  intelligence,  in  learning,  in  gentlemanly  manners, 
and  in  moral  integrity  far  superior  to  the  average  "  solid, 
respectable,  businesslike  "  person  who  is  so  willing  to 
have  him  shot  or  hanged. 


Mr.  M'Cready  did  quite  right  in  our  last  issue  to 
criticise  Mr.  J.  K.  Ingalls  and  myself,  as  Mr.  Ingalls's 
pupil,  for  holding  that  economic  rent  is  natural.  If 
with  free  land  there  would  be  economic  rent  we  should 
know  it ;  if  there  would  not,  we  should  know  it.  It  is 
of  no  importance  who  is  right  or  wrong ;  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  know  what  is  true.    I  will  not  discuss 
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the  question.  I  will  merely  state  what  I  mean  by  eco- 
nomic rent. 

1.  Some  time  ago  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
the  inauguration  of  our  first  president  occurred  in  this 
city.  A  few  enterprising  citizens  put  soap  boxes  under 
their  arms  and  picked  out  places  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
cession very  early  in  the  morning,  sat  down  on  the  soap 
boxes,  waited  for  the  procession  for  hours,  stood  up  on 
the  boxes  when  the  procession  came,  looked  on  as  long 
as  they  wished  to,  and  then  sold  out  their  places  for  a 
dollar  or  two.  The  value  attaching  to  those  favored 
positions  (eliminating  the  soap  box)  was  economic  rent. 
It  was  produced  by  the  community ;  but  it  was  too 
transient  to  form  a  basis  for  taxation.  It  went  right- 
fully to  the  individual  because  he  got  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  obtained  his  advantage  under  conditions 
of  freedom. 

2.  Here  is  an  example  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Frank  Q. 
Stuart,  of  the  "  Individualist,"  in  a  private  letter.  A 
man  finds  a  grove  of  trees  by  a  riverside  in  the  midst 
of  a  prairie.  He  builds  his  house  among  the  trees.  By 
and  by  another  man  comes  along  and  offers  him  $100 
for  his  place,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  all  improve- 
ments. That  is  economic  rent.  The  newcomer  need 
not  pay  it,  because  the  world  is  large.  But  he  chooses  to 
pay  it  because  he  does  not  wish  to  hunt  for  another 
grove  of  trees.  The  $100  goes  rightfully  to  the  first 
comer  because  he  got  up  early  to  get  the  grove  and  got 
it  under  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

3.  A  question  asked  me  by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Leubuscher : 
Here  is  a  farmer.  A  railroad  is  built  and  the  depot  is 
placed  within  a  furlong  of  his  house  and  barn.  Will 
he  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  five  miles 
from  the  railroad  ?  Yes  •  for  awhile — until  competition, 
(which  will  force  the  man  in  the  advantageous  place  to 
surrender  his  advantage  by  low  prices  for  his  goods) 
does  its  perfect  work.  That  advantage  is  economic 
rent.  But  it  is  temporary.  It  belongs  to  the  farmer 
whom  good  fortune  favors,  just  as  a  nugget  of  gold 
would  belong  to  him  if  it  dropped  into  his  pocket  from 
the  planet  Mars ;  and  because  nobody  has  a  right  to 
take  it  away  from  him  by  physical  force. 

4.  A  man  discovers  a  gold  mine — a  placer  mine — on 
his  farm,  or  a  tin  mine,  or  a  mineral  spring.  Until  com- 
petition destroys  it  he  will  have  an  advantage.  That 
advantage  is  economic  rent ;  it  belongs  to  him  because 
he  gets  it  under  the  law  of  equal  freedom  and  he  does 
not  force  anyone  to  pay  him  anything. 

5.  Take  Mr.  M'Cready's  own  story  about  Tom  Senior 
and  Tom  Junior.  Tom  Senior  is  working  forty-bushel 
wheat  land.  Tom  Junior  can  find  nothing  but  twenty- 
bushel  wheat  land  in  that  neighborhood  and  thinks 
Tom  Senior  has  the  better  of  him.  "  Not  at  all,"  says 
Tom  Senior.  "  The  world  is  large.  Pack  your  grip- 
sack, my  boy,  and  hunt  for  some  forty-bushel  wheat 
land;  there's  plenty  of  it  somewhere."  Now,  suppose 
Tom  Junior  says  :  "  Susie  lives  over  the  way  and  I  don't 
want  to  leave  her  while  Bill  Jenkins  is  around.  I'll 
give  you  $500,  father,  if  you  will  pack  your  gripsack 
and  leave  me  to  work  the  old  farm."  That  is  economic 
rent.    And  all  is  fair  because  all  is  voluntary.  Tom 


Senior  cannot  compel  young  Tom  to  pay  him  anything, 
because  young  Tom  can  make  a  good  living  somewhere 
else  than  on  this  spot. 
But  why  go  on  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  time,  clear  that  with  all  vacant 
land  free  for  use  there  will  still  be  certain  places  that 
for  a  short  time  will  be  worth  more  than  other  places. 
That  transitory  economic  value  could  not  be  taxed  any 
more  than  the  good  will  of  a  business  could  under  "  the 
law  of  equal  freedom,"  and  it  belongs  to  the  individual 
worker  of  the  land  just  as  much  as  the  accidental  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand 
does.  It  would  not  continue  the  evils  of  Landlordism 
because  nobody  would  be  forced  to  pay  it  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  bountiful  living. 

Economic  rent  under  "  th#  law  of  equal  freedom  " 
would  be : 

1.  Accidental. 

2.  Transitory. 

3.  Migratory. 

4.  Voluntary. 

5.  Rightful  property  of  the  land  user.' 
Hence  it  would  be  : 

1.  Untaxable. 

2.  Harmless,  because  not  a  monopoly  protected  by 
physical  force. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  clearly  understood  if  it  is  remem- 
bered : 

1.  That  all  persons  have  a  right  to  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  but  not  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  of  all  that  is  produced.  All  persons  have  a  right 
to  all  they  can  get  under  "the  law  of  equal  freedom." 

2.  As  long  as  no  one  is  forced  by  the  fear  of  want  to 
pay  another  for  the  privilege  of  earning  a  living  no  one 
is  wronged. 

3.  All  persons  have  an  equal  right  to  any  land  not  in 
use,  but  no  person  other  than  the  user  has  any  right  to 
a  piece  of  land  already  in  use. 

4.  Economic  rent  in  a  world  as  large  and  fruitful  as 
this  never  can  work  injury  to  anyone  as  long  as  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  choice  whether  one  pays  it  or  not. 


The  orthodox  Hebrew  employers  of  Philadelphia  have 
organized  a  boycott  against  all  their  employes  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  Jewish  God  or  who  entertain  ideas 
and  hopes  of  a  better  social  system.  They  have  an- 
nounced that  such  employes  must  sever  their  connec- 
tion with  all  "  Atheistic  "  or  "  Anarchistic  "  societies  or 
"  seek  employment  elsewhere."  And  the  Philadelphia 
"  Press  "  comments  thus  upon  the  matter : 

The  action  of  the  Hebrew  employers  of  labor  in  this  city  will 
have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  Anarchism.  They  have  given 
warning  to  all  of  their  race  in  their  employ  who  entertain  Atheistic 
and  Anarchistic  ideas  that  they  must  either  relinquish  their  connec- 
tion with  associations  advocating  such  doctrines  or  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  of  two  courses  for 
these  ignorant  and  misguided  individuals  ;  they  must  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  accept  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
reign  of  American  law  and  order  or  else  they  must  become  vagrants 
and  outcasts,  and  objects  of  charity  in  the  society  which  they  seek 
to  destroy.  If  such  vigorous  and  repressive  measures  toward  this 
element  of  our  foreign  population  were  adopted  everywhere  by  all 
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employers  of  labor,  whether  Gentile  or  Hebrew,  the  brawling 
Anarchists  and  blatant  revolutionists  would  become  in  time  either 
self-respecting,  law-abiding  citizens  or  criminals  whose  labor  would 
be  employed  in  the  shops  of  our  work-houses  and  penitentiaries. 

If  land  and  money  were  free,  so  that  men  could  em- 
ploy themselves,  this  action  of  the  Hebrew  employers 
would  be  all  right.  An  employer  undoubtedly  should 
have  the  right  to  employ  whom  he  pleases.  But  with 
land  and  money  monopolized  the  boycott  amounts  to  a 
contemptible  persecution,  because  the  workmen  will  be 
starved  into  real  or  apparent  submission.  And  the  edi- 
torial in  the  "  Press "  is  a  disgrace  to  the  man  that 
penned  it  and  the  management  that  published  it.  It 
is  as  full  of  ignorance,  falsehood  and  apparent  malice 
as  the  same  number  of  lines  could  possibly  be.  The 
public  sentiment  of  Philadelphia,  as  evinced  through 
the  mayor,  the  police'department  and  the  press,  is  fifty 
years  behind  the  age.  The  people  of  that  quiet  town 
seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  Atheism  and  Anarchism  is  to  forcibly  close  peace- 
able meetings  and  discharge  heretics  from  employment. 
Philadelphia,  "  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  the  custodian  of 
"  Liberty  Bell,"  is  making  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  herself. 
The  Twentieth  Century  sends  greetings  to  these  per- 
secuted workingmen  and  bids  them  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
Time  and  thought,  the  great  fool  killers,  will  yet  work 
their  deliverance. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  no  one  really  believes  in 
Calvinism.  But  the  discussions  now  going  on  in  regard 
to  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  faith,  reveal  the  fact, 
unmistakably,  that  probably  one  half  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  actually  do  believe  in  the  shocking 
doctrine  of  reprobation  as  applied  to  all  persons  ex- 
cept infants.  The  outcome  of  the  revisers' work  will 
probably  be  that  the  portion  of  the  creed  relating  to 
infants'  damnation  will  be  eliminated  or  changed,  but 
the  old  fashioned  doctrines  of  f oreordination,  predesti- 
nation, calling  and  election,  will  probably  remain  just  as 
they  are.  In  the  New  York  Presbytery  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing 
sentiment  for  considerable  revision,  but  such  influential 
ministers  as  Dr.  John  Hall  and  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  came 
boldly  to  the  defense  of  the  Confession  as  it  is,  and  their 
influence  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of 
liberalism  and  prevent  any  immediate  changes  being 
made.  If  these  suppositions  prove  to  be  true,  the  event 
will  be  a  strong  reply  to  those  persons  who  think  there 
is  no  need  to  attack  Calvinism,  because  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  middle  ages  rather  than  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Apparently  many  of  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent ministers  of  the  present  day  believe  in  Calvin's 
God  in  all  his  ghastly  horror. 

A  word  to  contributors:  It  is  impossible  to  print 
everything  that  is  sent  to  this  office  the  week  it  is  re- 
ceived. The  editor  must  be  allowed  to  decide  when  a 
given  contribution  shall  appear.  We  have  many  im- 
portant manuscripts  that  will  be  printed,  but  their 
authors  must  be  patient  and  not  conclude  that  we  are 
unfair  to  them  because  they  are  made  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  to  wait. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


That  was  a  very  suggestive  little  story  of  "The 
Boarding  House  Fire,"  that  Mr.  George  F.  Cary  con- 
tributed to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
It  satirizes,  with  telling  force,  the  attitude  of  most  re- 
formers toward  the  social  question.  The  house  is  burn- 
ing, and  they  stand  around,  urging  that  different  things 
should  be  done,  and  insisting  that  various  things  ob- 
noxious to  them  should  not  be  done ;  when  a  plain 
common  sense  fellow  comes  along,  and  puts  the  fire 
out,  using  the  simplest  and  most  available  means  to 
that  end.  The  difference  between  the  Irishman  in  the 
story,  and  the  other  characters,  was  simply  this,  that  he 
really  wanted  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  wasn't  afraid  to 
show  his  desires  by  his  actions ;  while  the  other  fel- 
lows were  less  anxious  about  the  fire  than  they  were 
about  the  establishment  of  their  particular  theories,  or 
the  conservation  of  their  particular  interests.  The 
men  who  will  drive  poverty  from  the  world  are  the  men 
who  really  want  to  do  it,  and  show  their  desire  in  their 
actions ;  not  the  men  who  merely  stand  around,  and 
urge  other  people  to  do  something  that  they  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  do  themselves.  The  house  is 
burning,  gentlemen.  There  isn't  one  of  you  that  can't 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  on  it,  if  he  wants  to. 


Quite  a  number  of  letters  come  to  me  about  the  in- 
terest question,  brought  out  by  what  I  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  January  2.  Among 
others,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brentlinger,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
sends  me  a  long  communication,  in  which  he  criticises 
my  position  very  freely.  He  tells  me  that  when  I  lend 
a  man  a  machine  I  forego  all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  those  who  put  machines  to  use  and  so  am  compelled 
to  accept  less  returns  for  my  labor  during  the  time  I 
am  without  the  machine.  The  justification  of  interest, 
he  asserts,  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  a  machine  that  I 
am  willing  to  loan,  which  when  put  in  operation,  takes 
advantage  of  the  reproductive  forces  of  Nature,  and 
will  return  me  an  increase  not  the  result  of  my  labor. 
And  then  he  says  : 

Capital,  when  so  applied,  is  given  by  Nature  this  increase,  which 
is  not  inherent  in  other  things  to  which  labor  is  applied.  There- 
fore capital  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that  natural  increase,  which  is 
not  due  to  labor,  but  to  the  reproductive  forces  of  Nature. 

True,  men  are  robbed  by  usurers,  extortioners  who  take  the  last 
cent  a  man  has,  and  hold  a  mortgage  on  his  future  labor,  by  what 
is  known  as  interest.  But  what  is  it  that  gives  them  the  power  ?  Is 
it  not  the  private  ownership  of  natural  opportunities — the  Land 
Lord  ?  Eliminate  his  power  of  appropriation,  and  you  reduce  in- 
terest to  a  justifiable  rate. 

Mr.  Brentlinger  has  evidently  been  reading  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  which  I  am  very  glad  to  see,  as  I  think 
that  book  contains  one  of  the  most  forcible  present- 
ments of  the  evils  of  Landlordism  that  has  ever  been 
published,  albeit  its  conclusion  that  Landlordism  can 
be  made  innocuous  by  changing  the  individuality  of 
the  Land  Lords  is,  of  course,  absurd.  No  man  can 
really  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  without  learning 
to  hate,  with  his  whole  heart,  the  infamous  system 
which  allows  one  man  to  exact  a  price  from  another 
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for  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  earth,  and  applying  his 
labor  to  the  universe.  And  when  once  a  man  feels  that 
way,  it  really  makes  very  little  difference  whether  he 
becomes  a  Single-taxer,  or  an  out  and  out  abolitionist. 
He  may  for  a  time  believe  that  politician  Land  Lords 
will  be  blessings,  where  the  present  kind  are  curses ; 
but  sooner  or  later  he  is  bound  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  supposition,  and  then  he  will  cast  his  Single-tax 
nonsense  away,  as  the  butterfly  casts  aside  the  cocoon 
which  served  it  in  its  chrysalidic  state. 

The  weakness  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  lies  in  the 
acceptance,  by  its  author,  of  the  Ricardian  law  of  rent, 
without  the  slightest  discussion  or  investigation.  "There 
is,"  he  tells  us,  "  no  necessity  for  discussion.  Authority 
here  coincides  with  common  sense,  and  the  accepted 
dictum  of  the  current  political  economy  has  the  self- 
evident  character  of  a  geometric  axiom."  Had  Henry 
George  but  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Ricardian 
law  with  the  same  closeness  as  its  corollary  theMalthu- 
sian  law,  his  Single-tax  theory  would  never  have  been 
propounded,  and  his  argument  for  interest  would  never 
have  been  written.  To  this  one  fatal  acceptance  of  the 
apparent  for  the  real  is  due  the  fact  that  he  has  given 
us  a  book  which  contains  at  once  the  most  scathing 
arraignment  of  Landlordism,  and  its  warmest  defense 
—at  once  the  strongest  denunciation  of  interest,  and  an 
argument  in  its  favor. 

When  I  make  a  machine,  what  I  do  is  simply  to  move 
pre-existing  things  about,  changing  their  positions  re- 
latively with  each  other,  in  such  wise  that  the  forces  of 
Nature  will  produce  certain  effects  upon  them.    I  do 
this,  either  because  I  want  to  use  the  machine  myself, 
or  because  I  want  to  use  some  other  things,  that  other 
men  are  making,  and  which  they  are  willing  to  give  me 
in  exchange  for  the  machine.    In  the  first  case,  the 
machine  itself  (or,  if  I  am  going  to  use  the  machine  for 
productive  purposes,  then  the  ultimate  fruits  of  my 
labor  with  the  aid  of  the  machine)  is  my  wages.  In 
the  second  case,  the  things  that  other  men  are  making 
for  me,  and  which  they  give  me  in  exchange  for  the 
machine,  are  the  wages  of  my  labor.    As  Henry  George 
explains  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book,  while  I 
labor  at  the  making  of  that  machine  I  am  really  pro- 
ducing bread  and  meat  on  a  dozen  different  farms, 
shearing  sheep  in  Australia,  plucking  tobacco  leaves 
in  Virginia,  picking  coffee  berries  in  the  tropics,  doing 
everything  else  that  my  production  of  that  machine  in- 
duces other  men  to  do  for  me.    The  transaction  is  a 
perfectly  simple  one,  such  as  free  men  would  naturally 
engage  in.    It  is  simply  an  illustration  of  that  wonder- 
ful power  of  cooperation,  which  freedom  develops  in 
mankind. 

But  if,  supposing  me  to  be  making  that  machine  for 
some  other  man  to  use,  the  man  who  wants  to  use  it 
has  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  uni- 
verse, so  that  he  has  been  unable,  by  moving  things 
about,  to  get  Nature  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
paying  the  wages  of  my  machine-making  industry,  then 
I  am  in  a  position  to  compel  him,  if  he  still  wants  the 
machine,  to  promise  to  pay  me,  not  only  the  wages  of 
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my  labor,  but  something  else  in  addition.    He  is  at  my 
mercy.    He  has  no  way  of  getting  the  machine  unless  I 
choose  to  let  him  have  it.    He  has  been  robbed  of  his 
right  of  access  to  the  universe,  and  so  he  cannot  make 
a  machine  for  himself,  by  making  something  else  that 
machine  makers  are  anxious  to  have.    And  so  I  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  demand  that  he  should 
pay  me  rent  for  the  machine,  just  as  though  it  were  a 
piece  of  land  that  I  had  monopolized.    He  is  to  give 
me  back  a  new  machine,  at  some  future  time,  and  to 
hand  me  over,  besides,  a  certain  portion  of  the  wages 
of  his  labor.    Then  I  can  make  the  same  bargain  over 
again,  with  him  or  with  some  other  man,  and  so  on, 
forever.    My  machine  has  become  immortal,  just  as  the 
paper  title  to  a  piece  of  land  is  immortal ;  and  it  will 
produce  me  rent,  just  as  a  piece  .of  land  will  produce 
me  rent,  because  other  men  are  so  situated  that  they 
can't  get  any  machines  at  all  without  paying  rent  for 
them.    But  what  really  produces  the  rent,  in  both  cases, 
is  not  my  possession  of  any  concrete  thing,  but  the 
forcible  theft  of  other  men's  rights.    No  man  would 
pay  me  rent  for  a  piece  of  land,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
is  forcibly  prevented  from  making  use  of  some  other 
equally  valuable  land,  which  no  one  else  is  using ;  and 
no  man  would  pay  me  rent  for  the  machine,  if  it  were 
not  that  he  is  forcibly  prevented  from  moving  the  ma- 
terials of  the  universe  about,  so  as  to  make  a  machine 
for  himself. 

This  is  the  stumbling  block  of  the  Single-taxers  in 
their  dispute  with  Socialists.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
rent  of  land  involves  the  rent  of  things  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  labor  to  land.  The  Social- 
ists see  this  clearly,  and  so  always  get  the  better  of  the 
argument,  claiming  that  land  and  machines  must  be 
put  on  a  common  footing,  and  both  be  administered  by 
the  community.  What  both  Socialists  and  Single-taxers 
fail  to  see  is  that  it  is  against  Nature  that  one  man  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  another  man  any  portion  of  his 
wages  for  the  mere  privilege  of  moving  things  about, 
and  that  therefore  rent  must  be  an  unnatural  thing, 
whose  cause  must  be  sought  and  done  away  with. 


Mr.  Brentlinger's  idea  of  an  "  increase,"  which  is  not 
due  to  labor,  but  to  the  reproductive  forces  of  Nature, 
and  that  capital— in  other  words,  the  man  who  holds 
the  monopoly  of  the  machine— is  entitled  to  a  share  of 
that  "  increase,"  is  more  elaborately  stated  by  Mr.  George 
in  these  words : 

Thus  interest  springs  from  the  power  of  increase  which  the  re- 
productive forces  of  Nature,  and  the,  in  effect,  analogous  capacity 
for  exchange,  give  to  capital.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  natural 
thing  ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  particular  social  organization,  but  of 
laws  of  the  universe  which  underlie  society.  It  is,  therefore,  just. 

This  might  be  all  very  well,  if  there  were  any  "  power 
of  increase  "  connected  with  the  reproductive  forces  of 
Nature.  But  there  isn't.  Nature  doesn't  increase.  She 
only  changes.  She  takes  things  to  pieces,  and  combines 
the  materials  into  new  forms,  but  she  doesn't  do  any- 
thing more.  But  this  she  does  constantly,  and  unceas- 
ingly. I  can  move  my  machine  about,  in  connection 
with  other  things,  so  that  as  Nature  takes  it  to  pieces, 
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she  will  re-combine  its  materials,  with  the  materials  of 
the  other  things,  into  new  and  more  complex  forms. 
But  if  I  don't  do  this,  Nature  will  take  the  machine  to 
pieces  just  the  same,  and  make  other  combinations  of 
its  materials.  The  machine  must  either  wear  out  or  rust 
out,  Mr.  George's  interest  argument  assumes  that  it 
can  be  made  to  wear  out,  and  yet  not  wear  out— that  it 
can  be  utilized  for  production,  and  yet  remain  as  good 
as  ever.  .  

It  is  lambing  time  here  in  Virginia,  and  as  I  look 
from  the  window  by  which  I  write  I  can  see  the  little 
lambs  trotting  beside  their  mothers  on  the  lawn  before 
the  house.  They  are  the  result  of  Nature's  reproduc- 
tive force— that  "  power  of  increase  "  which  Mr.  George 
tells  us  is  the  foundation  of  interest.  The  owner  of  the 
ewes  will  have  more  sheep  this  year  than  he  had  last. 
But  so  he  will  also  have  more  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reason— the  reproductive  forces 
of  Nature  will  give  them  to  him,  as  the  reward  for  his 
labor  of  moving  things  about  so  as  to  bring  those  forces 
into  play.  And  the  net  result  of  the  whole  business  is, 
that  the  land  of  this  farm  has  a  certain  value,  because 
it  is  adapted  to  the  labor  of  raising  sheep  and  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  because  men  are  prevented,  by  force,  from 
using  the  thousands  of  acres,  equally  adapted  to  those 
purposes,  which  are  lying  idle  all  around  here. 


you  in'  the  face.  Interest  is  rent— the  price  of  monop- 
oly—the forced  tribute  paid  by  some  men  to  other  men 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  things  that  they  have  a  per- 
fect natural  right  to  do,  and  using  materials  and  forces 
that  they  have  a  perfect  natural  right  to  use.  Let  men 
be  free,  and  interest  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  Brent- 
linger  sees  this  dimly.  Let  him  look  a  little  closer,  and 
he  will  see  it  clearly.  There  is  no  "justifiable  rate  "  of 
of  interest,  any  more  than  there  is  any  justifiable  rate 
of  rent.    Rent  is  robbery,  and  interest  is  robbery,  too. 

T.  L.  M'Cready. 
North  Post-office,  Mathews  county,  Virginia. 


The  term  land  embraces,  in  short,  all  natural  ma- 
terials, forces  and  opportunities,  and  therefore,  noth- 
ing that  is  freely  supplied  by  Nature  can  be  properly 
classed  as  capital."  So  says  Henry  George  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Landlordism. 

«  Now  what  gives  the  increase  in  these  cases  is  some- 
thing, which,  though  it  generally  requires  labor  to  util- 
ize it,  is  yet  distinct  and  separable  from  labor— the  ac- 
tive power  of  Nature  ;  the  principle  of  growth,  of  repro- 
duction, which  everywhere  characterizes  all  the  forms 
of  that  mysterious  thing  or  condition  which  we  call 
life.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  which  is  the 
cause  of  interest,  or  the  increase  of  capital  over  and 
above  that  due  to  labor.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
movements  which  make  up  the  everlasting  flux  of  Na- 
ture, certain  vital  currents,  which  will,  if  we  use  them, 
aid  us,  with  a  force  independent  of  our  own  efforts,  in 
turning  matter  into  the  forms  we  desire— that  is,  into 
wealth."  So  Says  Henry  George  in  his  argument  for 
interest. 

Now  just  apply  these  two  statements  to  the  case  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  before  my  window,  and  see  where 
they  will  lead  us  : 

The  increase  of  the  sheep  by  the  birth  of  the  lambs 
is  due  to  "  the  principle  of  reproduction,  which  every- 
where characterizes  all  the  forms  of  that  mysterious 
thing  or  condition  which  we  call  life."  This  reproduc- 
tive force  is  freely  supplied  by  Nature,  therefore  it  is, 
economically  speaking,  land.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  in- 
terest. If  you  can  make  anything  out  of  that  combina- 
tion except  that  the  monopoly  of  land  enables  men  to 
exact  interest,  I  should  really  like  to  know  it.  Look  at 
it  whichever  way  you  will,  the  same  conclusion  stares 
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VACANT  LAND, 


BY  J.  K.  INGA1XS. 


What  sound  is  this  which  falls  upon  the  ear? 

What  means  this  new  phrase,  "Vacant  Land;" 

When  at  his  side  the  idle  hand 
Of  Labor  hangs,  in  palsied  doubt  and  fear? 

It  means  "a  goodly  heritage"  that's  gone 
To  titled  lord,  with  mailed  hand, 
Who  holds  from  use  the  Vacant  Land, 

And  keeps  all  labor's  means  of  life  in  pawn. 

To  Norman  William's  lustful,  brutal  heart, 

Do  you  ascribe  the  deadly  wrong? 

Why  then  with  purpose  dire  and  strong 
Do  you  pursue,  with  cant,  the  robber  art? 

Yet,  Huxley !  while  you  claim  the  perfect  right 
To  purchase  titles  thus  derived, 
'Tis  you  who  have  the  heir  deprived, 

And  hold  from  him  only  by  "right  of  might." 

For  Saxon  Cedric's  blind,  unnatural  hate 

And  senseless  disinheritance 

Of  his  own  son,  fails  as  pretense 
For  wrongs  wrought  by  a  more  enlightened  state. 

The  State  now  bars  the  heir,  the  son  of  toil, 
From  land  the  holder  will  not  till, 
Compels  to  idleness  against  his  will 

The  man  who  rightly  owns  and  needs  the  soil ; 

Deprives  of  "sacred  home,"  of  hope,  of  dower, 

And  crushes  every  manly  aim, 

So  to  enforce  the  landlord's  claim, 
Its  ancient  Tax  and  reckless  barb'rous  power. 

You  say  you  have  invested  in  these  deeds ; 

Have  money  paid  to  make  them  yours ; 

And  deem  this  right,  while  time  endures, 
Howe'er  the  disinherited  may  need. 

Thus  has  the  slave-lord  done  on  Cuban  shore  ; 

His  money  paid  for  title  old, 

And  quotes  Las  Casas,  not  a  bold 
And  brutal  warrior,  drenched  with  human  gore. 

When  Southron  came  to  seize  his  flying  slave, 
The  Vermont  judge  on  such  right  trod ; 
"The  seal  of  the  Almighty  God, 

Upon  your  bill  of  sale,  you  first  must  have." 
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A  Mansfield's  just  decree  we  have  again  : 
"  No  property  in  man  or  vacant  land 
Shall  wrench  the  fruiting  use  from  toiling  hand, 
Or  force  eviction  from  the  homes  of  men." 
Glenora,  N.  Y.   _ 

A  THEISM. 


BY  W.  C.  RHEEM. 


Theism  belongs  to  barbarism.  As  intellect  develops 
and  culture  increases,  the  God  idea  diminishes  and  con- 
ceptions of  deity  become  more  indistinct  until  the  stage 
of  Agnosticism  is  reached. 

The  attributes  of  a  God  make  his  worshipers  slaves. 
They  fear  him,  and  love  cannot  abide  in  the  breast  that 
is  filled  with  fear.  The  two  emotions  are  incompati- 
ble. One  will  displace  the  other.  We  cannot  at  the 
same  time  love  and  fear  the  same  person. 

The  God  does  not  speak  directly  to  his  worshipers. 
He  addresses  them  through  his  priests.  They  publish 
and  interpret  his  commands.  In  his  name  they  require 
implicit  obedience,  and  their  orders  are  usually  obeyed 
by  the  devout  without  hesitation.  Believers  are  the 
slaves  of  the  priests.  The  king  and  the  priest  conspire 
to  turn  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  crowned  head. 
The  king  rules  in  the  name  and  by  the  direction  of 
God.  Even  in  a  republic  God  is  a  king,  and  by  an  easy 
transposition  in  a  monarchy  the  king  is  a  god.  He, 
too,  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent ;  never 
does  wrong  ;  never  dies.  He  sends  his  armies  to  bat- 
tle, puts  to  death  and  exiles,  at  his  will.  On  a  grand 
scale  as  a  god,  or  in  the  name  of  God,  he  commits  all 
manner  of  crimes  against  mankind.  To  be  his  subject 
is  to  be  his  slave  in  some  sense,  and  slavery  is  the  sum 
of  all  villainies. 

Atheism  frees  us  from  the  fear  of  God,  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  priest,  the  tyranny  of  the  despot.  These 
three  evils,  fear,  intolerance,  and  tyranny,  are  always 
combined.  They  are  allies.  They  are  conspirators 
against  the  welfare  of  the  race.  When  intelligence  and 
culture  shall  have  banished  gods  from  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  as  they  have  banished  dragons,  centaurs, 
and  other  fabled  monsters  into  the  shades  of  absurdity 
and  ridicule,  the  occupation  of  the  priest  will  be  gone 
and  intolerance  and  tyranny  will  cease  forever.  One 
man  will  not  be  able  to  imprison  twenty  thousand  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children  in  the  mines  of  Siberia 
for  no  crime  known  to  freedom  and  justice.  The  peo- 
ple will  no  longer  be  misled  by  hypocritical  appeals  to 
their  patriotism,  regard  for  law,  and  reverence  for  re- 
ligion into  surrendering  the  proceeds  of  their  toil  to  ra- 
pacious usurers  and  capitalists. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  time  being  the  services  of  a 
God  as  a  policeman  are  necessary  in  many  wards  of  the 
earth  to  hold  certain  crowds  of  wretches  in  order  ;  but 
there  are  many  families  and  communities  in  which  he 
and  his  deputies,  the  priests,  are  not  needed.  In  these 
places  the  people  are  worthy  of  freedom,  and  Atheism 
is  freedom. 

If  one  who  knows  John  Smith,  has  known  him  for 


years,  and  meets  him  almost  every  day  were  to  deny 
the  existence  of  that  individual,  he  would  be  charge- 
able with  a-John-Smith-ism,  might  justly  be  derided 
as  an  a-John-Smith-ist,  and  be  considered  a  fool  for  say- 
ing, "  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  John  Smith.  By  saying 
so,  "  in  his  heart,"  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  he  would  only  show  a  perverse  determination  to 
ignore  Mr.  Smith,  and  would  be  an  unscientific  Agnos- 
tic, even  if  he  had  good  reason  for  cutting  John's  ac- 
quaintance. 

And  although  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  or  corre- 
sponded with  John  Smith,  but  had  been  credibly  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  man,  it  would  be  foolish 
for  him  to  be  an  a-John-Smith-ist,  because  he  knows 
thousands  of  men,  no  two  alike,  and  it  is  altogether 
credible  that  one  of  them  is  called  John  Smith,  albeit 
the  name  is  quite  new  to  him.  But  if  he  were  told  that 
John  is  unlike  any  other  man  that  ever  did  or  ever  will 
live  ;  that  he  is  invisible  and  no  man  hath  seen  him  at 
any  time,  except  perhaps  one  who  saw  his  hinder  parts,* 
although  he  is  without  body  or  parts  ;  that  he  is  omnip- 
otent, omniscient,  and  omnipresent ;  that  he  made 
everything  and  everybody,  including  himself  ;  that  he 
has  many  aliases  and  John  Smith  is  only  one  of  his 
names  ;  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
designer  and  maker  of  all  things,  his  character,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thought  are  so  peculiar  as  to  unfit  him 
for  any  business  or  calling  in  the  world  ;— if  these  and 
a  great  many  other  wonderful  and  incredible  things 
were  told  to  our  friend  about  John  Smith,  he  would 
hardly  be  called  a  fool  for  denying  the  existence  of 
such  a  being  and  avowing  himself,  in  his  heart  and 
head  both,  an  a-John-Smith-ist,  whether  he  go  by  that 
name  or  any  other. 

Franklin,  Pa.  

WHEREIN  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY"  IS 
WEAK. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 
I. 

"I  have  covered  every  point  and  met  every  objec- 
tion."—Henry  George's  own  opinion  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  in  1879,  repeated  in  1889.  On  this,  some  que- 
ries, heard  occasionally  among  Single-taxers  : 

(1)  Does  society  present  for  solution  Mr.  George's 
problem  ?  His  conception  of  it  stated,-does  he  not,  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  substitute  one  that  is  entirely 
different  ? 

Smoothed  off  with  little  touches  of  euphony  and  al- 
literativeness,  the  title  page  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
announces  the  work  to  be  an  inquiry  into  "  the  increase 
of  want  with  increase  of  wealth  "—language  which 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt.  Does  the  author  mean  no 
more  than  that  wherever  there  is  wealth  there,  as  well, 
may  be  found  want,  or  does  he  intend  to  maintain  that, 
as  a  nation  accumulates  wealth,  poverty  invariably 

*  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  up- 
on a  rock  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will 
put  thee  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pass 
by  ;  and  I  will  take  away  mine  hand  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts  ;  but  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen.— Exodus  33 :  21-23-— Ed. 
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deepens  and  becomes  more  widespread  among  the 
masses?  On  page  16  his  problem  is  thus  formulated  : 
"Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power,  do 
wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare 
living  ?"  Here,  first,  a  fact  is  assumed — that  wages  do 
tend  downward  to  a  uniform  level ;  secondly,  the  level 
is  described  ; — at  it  a  quantity  equivalent  to  but  a  bare 
living  is  received  by  labor  as  wages.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  title  page  is  cleared  away.  Mr.  George's  inquiry 
is,  not  why  poverty,  perhaps  varying  in  gradation,  is 
ever  to  be  found  as  wealth  increases,  not  why  the  poor 
do  not  obtain  a  proportion  of  increased  wealth,  but  why 
the  rewards  of  labor,  governed  by  influences  persist- 
ently acting  in  the  partition  of  production,  cannot  be 
permanently  maintained  above  a  point  which  in  gen- 
eral represents  but  a  bare  living. 

That  he  may  find  his  answer,  Mr.  George  sets  out  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  wealth  distributes  itself  to 
the  producing  factors.  In  the  hundred  succeeding 
pages  he  disputes  the  laws  taught  by  "  the  current  po- 
litical economy,"  and  then  in  some  fifty  more  sets  up 
his  own  instead.  Having  followed  the  points  as  made 
by  Mr.  George  in  these  chapters,  the  reader  is  prepared 
for  the  author's  evidence  of  the  fact  that  wages  do  tend 
to  the  minimum  described,  as  well  as  for  his  statement 
of  the  reason  why  they  do,  when  he  is  confronted  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Book  III.,  chapter  6,  with  this  explan- 
ation : 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  before  closing  this 
chapter,  of  what  has  been  before  stated— that  I  am  using  the  word 
wages  not  in  the  sense  of  a  quantity,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  propor- 
tion. When  I  say  that  wages  fall  as  rent  rises,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by  laborers  as  wages  is  necessarily 
less,  but  that  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  produce  is 
necessarily  less.  The  proportion  may  diminish  while  the  quantity 
remains  the  same  or  even  increases. 

Of  this  "  strange  turn,"  John  Rae  (page  438,  "  Con- 
temporary Socialism,")  says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  only  reason  why  he  [Mr.  George] 
undertook  to  search  for  these  laws  [of  distribution]  at  all  was,  that 
by  means  of  them  he  might  explain  why  wages  tended  to  sink  to  a 
minimum  that  would  give  but  a  bare  living,  but  now  that  he  has 
discovered  those  laws  he  declines  to  apply  them  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  He  will  not  draw  the  very  conclusion  he  has  laid 
down  all  his  apparatus  to  establish.  He  will  not  solve  the  problem 
he  has  promised  us  to  solve ;  in  fact,  he  tells  us  he  never  meant  to 
.  solve  it ;  he  never  thought  or  said  wages  tended  to  sink  to  a  mini- 
mum that  would  give  but  a  bare  living  ;  he  never  said  they  tended 
to  sink  at  all ;  all  he  meant  to  assert  was  that  if  they  increased  they 
did  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  national  wealth  generally.  .  .  . 
He  will  not  therefore,  after  all,  show  us  why  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer;  but  he  will  read  for  us,  if  we  like,  another  riddle,— why 
they  are  not  growing  rich  so  fast  as  some  of  their  neighbors. 

What  reply  can  the  Single-taxer  make  to  the  oppo- 
nent who,  well  equipped  as  to  data  and  demanding  pre- 
cision, avers:  "  Mr.  George's  problem  is  no  problem  at  all. 
Wages  do  not  tend  to  a  bare  living.  It  has  been  shown 
time  and  again,  through  convincing  methods,  by  many 
painstaking  investigators,  especially  by  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  that,  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole,  wages  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  thirty  years.  Sharing  in  a  small  measure  the  abun- 
dantly increasing  wealth  and,  almost  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  other  classes,  the  famine-preventing  advan- 


tages of  the  age,  the  poor  have  grown  richer,  and  their 
condition  is  undoubtedly  better  than  that  of  their  fa- 
thers.   Error  proven  as  the  foundation  of  your  philos- 
opher's theories,  one  can  be  but  indifferent  to  his  con- 
clusions." The  Single-taxer  can  but  say  that  Mr.  George 
ought  to  have  stated  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  to  be 
the  discovery  of  social  injustice  as  affecting  the  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  labor,  in  order  that  he  might 
find  the  remedy  for  that  injustice.  The  point  on  which 
his  reasoning  bears  is,  not  that  the  poor  earn  only  a 
bare  living,  nor  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,  but 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth,  governed  as  it  is  by 
privilege,  is  grossly  inequitable.    Were  wages  consid- 
erably advanced  by  the  momentum  of  the  increase  in 
wealth,  or  doubled  through  philanthropy,  and  monopo- 
ly in  land  still  remain,  the  argument  against  the  injus- 
tice of  that  monopoly  would  still  be  sound.  Therefore, 
in  defining  his  problem  Henry  George  did  err,  and  in 
permitting  the  first  formal  statement  of  it  to  pass  out 
of  sight  and  taking  up  another  he  did  confuse  his  case. 
The  weakness  of  his  position  on  both  points  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  to  opponents. 

(2)  Are  the  profits  of  capital  found  only  in  interest  ? 
With  profits,  Mr.  George  asserts  (page  118)  his  in- 
quiry has  nothing  to  do,  since  profits  are  composed  of 
interest,  insurance  against  risk,  and  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. "I  shall  .  .  .  use,"  he  says,  "  the  term 
interest  as  signifying  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
goes  to  capital."  "  Wages  of  superintendence,"  he  con- 
tinues, "falls  under  the  term  wages,"— and  these  wages, 
as  they  include  "  returns  for  human  exertion,"  he  class- 
ifies with  wages  in  general !  That  is  to  say,  the  capi- 
talist, as  a  worker,  ever  prepared  to  employ  himself, 
ever  watchful  of  the  markets,  ever  putting  his  capital 
to  the  best  investment,  ever  on  strike  for  the  highest 
wages,  ever  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
petition among  the  penniless,  helplessly  sees  his  own 
wages,  like  theirs,  tending  to  a  minimum  which,  aside 
from  a  three  or  four  per  cent  interest  on  his  capital, 
would  give  him  but  a  bare  living.  Rae  (page  423)  says 
of  this  curious  analysis  : 

Now  here  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  difference  of  terminology. 
Profits  may  be  employers'  wages,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so  ;  but  it 
is  a  fatal  confusion  to  suppose  that,  because  you  have  called  them 
employers'  wages  you  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  conditions  as  laborers' 
wages.  The  truth  is  they  are  governed  by  opposite  conditions  and 
that  the  pith  of  the  labor  question  is  just  the  conflict  between  these 
two  kinds  of  wages  for  the  better  share  in  the  distribution.  The 
battle  of  labor  is  not  against  the  employer  receiving  fair  interest  on 
his  capital  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  but  against  the  additional 
profit  which  the  employer  claims  as  wages  of  superintendence,  and 
which  he  also  rates  in  proportion  to  capital  invested  instead  of  rat- 
ing it  in  proportion  to  his  own  trouble  or  efficiency.  .  .  .  Prof- 
its and  wages  have  thus  opposite  and  conflicting  interests  in  the 
distribution. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Profits  and  In- 
terest," in  "Some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political 
Economy,"  warns  the  reader  against  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  George  has  here  fallen.  With  Rae,  he  holds 
that  wages  of  superintendence  are  established  under 
conditions  bearing  no  resemblance  to  those  in  which 
are  fixed  the  wages  of  labor  ordinarily.    A  principal 
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element  in  financial  power,  a  main  source  of  profits, 
wages  of  superintendence  will  diminish  as  labor  be- 
comes free.  With  profits,  then,  one  must  concern  him- 
self in  seeking  why  labor  does  not  obtain  the  full  fruits 
of  its  toil,  and  Mr.  George's  discrimination  here  again 
failing,  his  critical  reader  is  the  less  inclined  to  expect 
his  long  inquiry  to  end  at  invulnerable  truth. 

(3)  Has  interest  a  permanent  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ? 

In  his  exposition  of  the  laws  by  which  wealth  in  pro- 
duction is  distributed,  Mr.  George  admits  of  three 
wealth-producing  factors— land,  labor,  and  capital.  In 
a  train  of  reasoning,  extending,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, through  fifty  pages,  he  endeavors  to  ascertain 
(page  113)  "the  law  which  determines  what  part  of  the 
produce  is  distributed  to  labor  as  wages."  This  he  does 
for  the  reason  that  (page  117)  "the  current  political 
economy  fails  to  give  any  clear  and  consistent  account 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  law  of  rent  is  clearly 
stated,  but  it  stands  unrelated.  The  rest  is  a  confused 
and  incoherent  jumble."  Interest,  as  the  return  to 
capital,  he  regards  (page  138)  as  springing  "  from  the 
power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive  forces  of  na- 
ture give  to  capital,"  which  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  One  of  his  inferences  (page  146) 
is  that  "  interest  and  wages  must  rise  and  fall  togeth- 
er." Finally  (page  160)  he  prints,  in  a  column  parallel 
with  the  erroneous  "current  statement,"  a  "true  state- 
ment" of  the  harmony  and  correlation  of  his  laws  of 
distribution— a  law  for  interest  being  one  of  them. 

Now,  is  Mr.  George's  "  true  statement"  really  cor- 
rect?   Does  interest  for  capital  rest  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as^do  wages  for  labor  and,  according  to  Single- 
tax  thought,  rent  for  monopolized  natural  opportuni- 
ties ?    Is  it  not  solely  due  to  a  scarcity,  a  monopoly,  to 
which  even  now  an  end  may  be  foreseen  ?   With  an  in- 
creasing quantity,  is  not  capital  getting  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  bringing  the  vanishing  point  of  interest  near- 
er and  nearer  ?    Mr.  George  holds  that  when  land  shall 
be  made  free  and  rent  transferred  from  private  to  pub- 
lic accounts,  wages  are  to  be  doubled  and  perhaps  quad- 
rupled.   At  what  point  in  this  process  is  the  downward 
tendency  of  interest  to  become  an  upward  tendency, 
the  rise  thenceforward  to  be  sustained  concurrently 
with  the  advance  in  wages  ?   There  is  no  such  point. 
On  the  contrary,  with  general  prosperity  wealth  will  be 
converted  into  capital,  new  capital  will  be  brought  into 
existence,  and  such  a  supply  will  result  as  shall  tend 
to  extinguish  interest.    When  all  producers  shall  be 
the  possessors  of  capital,  must  not  simple  replacement 
as  a  rule  meet  the  requirements  of  lenders  ?  Indeed, 
may  not  such  a  plethora  of  wealth  be  imagined  as 
would  leave  the  owners  of  competing  capital  willing  to 
pay  for  its  safe-keeping  or  its  preservation  from  wear 
and  tear? 

If  it  be  granted  that  interest  is  natural,  would  not 
the  growtix  of  a  penny  at  interest,  in  time,  to  the  value 
of  the  earth  be  natural  ?  And  if  for  men  to  live  with- 
out work  on  the  interest  of  their  capital  be  natural, 
would  it  not  also  be  natural  that  the  interest  of  the 
savings  of  a  great-grandfather  in  1790  should  maintain 


a  great-grandson  in  1890,  although  meantime  nearly 
every  particle  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  consumed,  and  although  man  would  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth  were  labor  to  cease 
for  a  single  year  ?  And  if  the  million  or  so  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New-York  now  drawing  interest  do  so  through 
a  natural  law,  why,  in  case  their  incomes  from  this 
source  were  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  should  they 
or  an  equal  number  of  their  descendants  ever  lift  hand 
to  work  ?  And,  moreover,  if,  through  general  prosper- 
ity, all  the  laborers  of  to-day  were  to  become  interest- 
drawing  capitalists,  why  should  anybody  thereafter 
ever  do  a  stroke  of  work  ? 

If  Mr.  George's  law  of  interest  is  thus  seen  to  be  ab- 
surd, his  laws  of  distribution,  like  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, must  stand  unrelated— "  confused  and  incoher- 
ent." His  search  for  the  law  determining  wages  has 
ended  in  error.  The  true  laws  of  distribution  concern 
land  and  labor  only.  As  long  as  rent  exists,  the  real 
correlation  in  the  laws  of  distribution  will  be  that  be- 
tween the  returns  to  labor  and  the  returns  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  opportunities  which  give  rise  to  rent.  When 
all  monopolies  not  natural  shall  have  disappeared,  each 
with  its  cause,  leaving  rent  as  the  only  return  to  mo- 
nopoly, and  rent  is  rendered  back  to  the  public  by  the 
users  of  natural  opportunities,  labor,  individual  and 
general,  will  obtain  its  full  reward— all  wages.  Said 
Adam  Smith  :  "  The  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the 
natural  recompense  or  wages  of  labor."  To  show  how 
that  natural  recompense  might  be  got  by  labor  was  the 
great  task  Henry  George  set  for  himself.  Faulty  rea- 
soning led  him  to  infer  a  natural  cause  and  a  law 
for  interest,  and,  awarding  an  unearned  living  to  the 
possessor  of  capital  from  the  toil  of  labor,  he  failed  in 
accomplishing  that  task. 

THE   SINGLE- TAX   NATURAL    AND  JUST. 


BY   W.  J.  GORSUCH. 


For  the  past  few  months  I  have,  with  intense  inter- 
est, followed  friends  Pentecost  and  M'Cready  in  their 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  Single-tax. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  possess  my  esteem  and  re- 
spect in  the  highest  degree,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  breaking 
mental  shackles  ;  work  that,  possibly,  would  not  other- 
wise be  done.  But  their  claim  in  regard  to  the  Single- 
tax,  to  my  mind,  is  not  proven. 

As  they  have  said,  over  and  over  again,  their  concep- 
tion stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  two  as- 
sertions, viz.:  If  we  free  vacant  land,  rent  will  cease  to 
exist.  Taxing  land  values,  even  to  the  taking  of  all 
rent  by  the  community,  will  not  set  vacant  land  free. 
Mr.  M'Cready,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  December 
19,  also  asks  :  "Why  should  men  pay  rent  to  anybody 
at  all  ?"  On  this  ground  I  am  willing  to  lock  horns 
and  assert  the  contrary  of  the  M'Cready  theorists. 

Use  is  the  only  just  and  full  title  to  natural  opportu- 
nity. The  paying  by  an  individual  of  a  rent  to  the 
community  for  advantages  which  the  existence  of  the 
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community  confers  is  not  paying  for  the  right  to  use, 
but  in  preservation  of  that  right.  One  man's  right  to 
use  is  equal  to  any  other  man's  right  to  use,  and  the 
only  way  to  maintain  this  right,  without  leveling, 
through  rent,  competitive  value  which  attaches  to  spe- 
cial spots  simply  because  people  are  there,  would  be  to 
so  isolate  each  individual  that  he  could  in  no  way  see, 
hear,  nor  be  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
human  being. 

Rent,  then,  will  always  exist  simply  because  people 
like  to  come  together,  to  associate,  and  gladly  pay  for 
the  privilege. 

The  absorption  by  the  community  of  rent  will  free 
vacant  land,  because  no  one,  however  willing  to  do  so, 
can  possibly  pay  full  rent  without  using  the  land. 

"  But,"  say  our  friends,  "  vacant  land  that  has  no 
rental  value  will  be  held  by  paper  titles,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent  for  land  that  has  land- 
value  will  be  shut  off  from  this  valueless  vacant  land." 

Is  that  sensible  ? .  If  it  has  no  value,  who  cares  who 
claims  title  to  it  ?  Who  would  want  a  title  to  valueless 
land  ?  Would  it  not  be  worthless  to  him  as  well  as  to 
the  man  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  rent  for  good 
land  ?  It  seems  so  to  me.*  But  in  fact  no  man  could 
be  found  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  rent  for  valuable 
land,  for  the  value  must  attach  before  the  rent  could 
be  seen,  and  therefore  whoever  would,  though  he  pos- 
sessed not  an  iota  of  capital  or  wealth,  could  take  up 
and  pay  for  valuable  opportunities,  for  said  value  would 
be  absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  M'Cready's  "illimitable  opportunities"  idea, 
which  is  true  far  beyond  what  even  his  prophetic  eye 
can  see,  kills  the  theory  of  paper  titles  to  vacant  value- 
less land. 

"  Why  should  men  pay  rent  to  anybody  at  all  ?"  Be- 
cause we  want  streets,  highways,  lighting,  water,  rail- 
roads, telegraphic,  and  other  means  of  communication, 
etc.  All  of  these  things  do  public  service  and  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  labor.  Whether  this  payment  takes  the 
form  of  money,  supply  of  materials,  or  days'  labor,  it 
is  still  rent  paid  by  individuals  to  the  community  for 
benefits  conferred  by  the  community.  The  Single-tax 
in  its  fullness  merely  equitably  assesses  the  pro-rata 
share  of  this  rent  which  each  individual  must  pay.  The 
individual  has  no  more  right  to  rob  the  community  by 
paying  no  rent  than  the  community  has  to  rob  the  in- 
dividual by  unjust  taxation  of  labor,  enterprise,  and 
wealth. 

The  Single-tax  is  not  an  ultimate.  It  is  not  the  goal. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  milestones  on  the  road  of  progress. 
This  road  is,  in  my  opinion,  through  tariff  reform,  free 
trade — which  means  abolition  of  all  taxes,  internal  and 
external,  on  business,  traffic,  labor,  and  wealth — Single- 
tax,  and  public  control  of  public  privileges,  to  volunta- 
ry cooperation,  individual  and  national,  which  will 
make  the  fact  of  being  born  as  absolute  a  guaran- 

*  No.  According  to  Mr  George,  if  he  would  hold  it  until  it  acquired  mon- 
opolistic value,  ten  per  cent  of  that  value  would  remain  with  him,  according 
to  Mr.  Shearman  thirty-five  percent,  to  encourage  "  the  business  of  land  hold- 
ing." The  Single-tax  would  leave  land  holding  a  pay  ing  business ;  hence  rent- 
less  vacant  land  would  be  held  out  of  use  by  paper  titles,  the  legal  owner  wait 
ing  for  monopoly  value  to  arise. — Bd. 


tee  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  of  air  to  breathe.f 
We  thus  become,  as  a  people,  justly  inheritors  of  all 
the  good  evolved  through  the  terrific  struggles  of  the 
past  and  enjoyers  of  all  the  benefits  which  heredity 
and  environment  enable  each  one  to  produce  in  the 
present.  On  this  plan  is  the  bridge  builded.  Its  foun- 
dations are  firmly  based  in  equity.  The  keystone  of  its 
arch  is  the  Single-tax.  On  toward  it  the  trembling 
slaves  of  to-day  march,  greeting  with  joyous  shouts  the 
Canaan  just  beyond.  There,  clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds,  awakened  from  their  wild  delirium  of  hate,  the 
people  will  ask  each  other :  "  Was  ever  there  a  time 
when  men  went  hungry  ?" 


ETHICS   AND  ECONOMICS. 


BY  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  in  the  "Freethought  Maga- 
zine "  for  November  makes  a  metaphysical  dive  for 
"  the  source  of  economic  law,"  and  deems  he  has  found 
it  in  the  desire  of  the  social  aggregate,  rather  than 
in  that  of  the  individual  man.  He  is  indorsed  in  this 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Wakeman  in  a  late  Twentieth  Century, 
who,  never  having  seen  one  of  the  bovine  species 
working  singly,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
teaminess  of  the  ox  "  depends  upon  the  yoke  with  which 
he  is  linked  to  others  of  his  kind.  To  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  wider  observation,  however,  the  "  true  in- 
wardness "  of  the  teaminess  seems  to  depend  on  the 
individual  ox,  whether  working  with  others  or  alone, 
or  in  whatever  form  of  yoke.  They  think  also  that  the 
horse,  which  works  so  efficiently  in  single  harness,  makes 
quite  as  good  a  representative  of  the  toilsome  burden- 
bearer  as  the  ox.  Although  of  somewhat  different 
schools,  this  brace  of  philosophers  appear  to  agree  in 
imposing  ethics  arbitrarily  upon  economics,  to  correct 
and  regulate  it  in  those  matters  in  which  they  deem  it 
astray.  Now,  as  little  as  I  am  disposed  to  defend 
"  orthodox  political  economy,"  especially  when  it  super- 
ciliously ignores  and  excludes  its  own  fundamental 
principles,  it  seems  certain  that  no  generally  recognized 
authority  has  ever  justified  Mr.  Davidson's  definition, 
that  it  "  is  the  science  of  the  gratification  of  unregu- 
lated desires  for  material  things."  For  in  this  there 
are  two  unfair  implications :  first,  that  when  econo- 
mists pivot,  as  they  now  do,  the  whole  science  upon  the 
question  of  value,  and  then  define  value  as  a  thing  de- 
pending on  "  a  desire  of  the  mind,"  they  mean  only  a 
brutal  and  irrational  desire.  He  is  also  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  they  recognize  no  desire  but  for  ma- 
terial things. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  an  economist  who  has  failed  to 
point  out  that  this  estimate  of  value  involves  a  rational 
appreciation  of  the  uses  of  productive  labor  to  promote 
the  satisfaction  of  human  love,  especially  the  paternal, 

t  The  meaning  of  this  paragraph  is :  Tariff  reform  is  good  because  it  leads 
to  free  trade  ;  free  trade  is  good  because  it  leads  to  the  Single-tax  ;  the  Single- 
tax  is  good  because  it  leads  to  Socialism  ;  Socialism  is  good  because  it  leads  to 
Anarchism.  Mr.  Gorsuch  is  far  from  being  a  Single-taxer  of  the  Manhattan 
Club  sect.  He  is  a  heretic.  He  is  a  tariff-reform-fiee-trade-Single-tax-Social- 
ist- Anarchist. — Ed. 
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and  of  the  social  and  nobler  aims  of  life.    Many  values 
are  determined,  or  greatly  affected,  even  m  present 
chaotic  and  barbaric  trade  by  the  degree  in  which  they 
will  minister  to  esthetic  tastes,  social  intercourse  and 
benevolent  intent.   Temperance  increases  the  demand 
for  bread  and  books  as  well  as  lessens  that  for  whisky. 
Should  we  define  ethics,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  to  be 
the  science  of  the  gratification  of  an  unregulated  de- 
sire for  the  coercion  of  human  credence  and  for  the 
arbitrary  control  of  human  conduct,  Mr.  Davidson 
would  doubtless  think  it  unfair,  while  admitting  that  it 
but  expresses  the  animus  often  actuating  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  morals  and  religion.    He  might 
insist  that  it  was  nevertheless  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  proposes  to  subject  economics.  But 
the  evils  of  our  practical  industrial  and  economic  life, 
of  which  he  justly  complains,  are  mainly  due,  not  to 
laisserfaire,  but  to  the  disregard  or  evasion  of  it,  through 
civil  statutory  legalities,  interfering  with  freedom  ot 
opportunity,  and  the  enforcing  of  idleness. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  war,  slavery  and  despotic 
governments  have  sometimes  in  a  reactive  way  assisted 
progress,  or  that  irrational  liberty  has  sometimes  de- 
generated into  savageism;  but  the  notable  progress  of 
mankind  in  all  time  has  been  linked  to  the  broadest 
freedom,  or  to  the  struggles  to  attain  it. 

Now,  morals  and  religion,  let  me  suggest  to  these 
philosophers,  are  by  no  means  the  source  of  economic 
law  but  are  themselves  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  a 
tree  from  the  root  and  branch  of  which  are  human  in- 
dustry and  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  services  and 
their  equivalents.    Social  industry  springs  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals  to  procure  mutual  satis- 
factions of  human  desires.    The  point  at  or  upon  which 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  forces  converge  is  "  prop- 
erty "    From  this  point  we  can  proceed  in  our  investi- 
gation into  economic  law  without  danger  of  plunging 
into  physical  abysses  on  the  material  side  or  of  losing 
ourselves  in  the  threadless  labyrinths  of  metaphysical 
conjecture.   We  may  thus  escape  the  authoritative  and 
approach  an  exact  system  of  economy. 

The  great  difficulty  with  our  social  studies  is  the 
equivocal  nature  of  the  terms  we  still  so  loosely  em- 
ploy   For  instance,  the  term  «  competition  "  is  used  by 
the  economists  as  the  great  regulator  of  human  affairs, 
without  which  society  could  not  get  on  at  all.  The 
same  term  is  used  by  the  Socialists  as  the  very  fittest 
to  express  all  that  is  depraved  and  vicious  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  business  life.    Yet  if  we  search  patiently 
the  meaning  each  attaches  to  the  word,  we  shall  find 
they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  at  all,  but  are  pursu- 
ing divergent  lines  of  thought,  with  no  possibility  of 
ever  joining  each  other,  or  of  even  rationally  attacking 
each  other's  positions.   To  economists  the  word  means 
the  pursuit  by  equals  under  freedom  of  opportunity. 
To  Socialists  it  means  the  forced  struggle  of  men  barred 
from  opportunity.    To  these  it  is  not  merely  a  striving 
for  something  for  which  others  are  also  striving,  but  to 
which  there  is  not  freedom  of  access.    To  the  others  it 
is  a  seeking,  though  in  rivalry,  for  something  to  which 
access  is  assumed  to  be  free,  and  of  which  there  is 


abundance  for  all.  This  is  all  wrong,  says  the  Social- 
ist •  we  must  bring  morals  and  religion  and  the  law  to 
regulate  it.  Keep  out  morals  and  religion,  says  the 
economist,  and  have  law  «  let  it  alone  f  the  province 
of  the  law  is  to  guard  the  "sacred  rights  of  property, 
and  to  enforce  contracts  !    Protect  them,  but  let  labor 

care  for  itself. 

In  truth  the  evils  admitted  more  or  less  fully  by  both 
economist  and  Socialist  are  largely  due  to  barbaric 
attempts  of  the  past  to  impose  morals,  religion  and  law 
upon  industry  and  trade.  How  much  more  of  the  same 
medicine  will  it  take  to  cure  the  disease  itself  has 
caused  t  Does  utter  ignorance  of  a  subject  qualify  one 
to  dominate  and  rule  it,  and  to  direct  «  practical  changes 
and  legal  measures,"  to  thwart  human  desire  and  will- 
ing industry  ?  . 

Whatever  these  philosophers  may  think  I  do  not  see 
it  possible  to  study  this  planet  from  the  centre  of  the 
sidereal  system  by  looking  in  at  the  big  end  of  the 
telescope    The  earth  has  a  measurable  diameter  and 
an  orbit  of  its  own.   With  these  as  units  of  measure  we 
may  proceed  to  survey  the  solar  system  with  some  pros- 
pect of  accuracy,  and  thence  the  sidereal.   "From  the 
simple  to  the  complex,-  is  a  maxim  of  positive  philoso- 
phy I  think    We  are  in  no  position  to  synthetize  until 
we  have  analyzed  a  subject.    The  principle  ascertained 
in  the  minute  leads  on  through  every  combination,  how- 
ever complex.   The  law  which  causes  the  falling  apple 
to  find  its  point  of  rest,  seeking  the  straightest  line, 
and  presenting  the  surface  of  least  resistance  to  the 
obstructive  medium,  the  plant  to  absorb  the  food  within 
reach  best  calculated  to  promote  its  growth  and  pro- 
long its  life,  the  animal  to  obtain  its  forage  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  force,  is  active  in  the  man  who 
seeks  his  individual  good  in  wider  fields  and  in  the 
gratifications  of  more  varied  and  refined  desires. 

If  Mr  Davidson  shall  succeed  in  uprooting  this  self- 
ishness from  human  nature  he  will  at  the  same  time 
nproot  the  source  of  ethical  law  as  well,  for  utility  is 
the  primal  law  of  ethics  as  well  as  of  economics.  For 
along  this  line  flow  all  the  refining  and  uplifting  forces 
which  work  for  good  in  every  domain  of  human  exist- 
ence, partial  or  universal.    The  altruism  of  the  posi- 
tivist  as  well  as  the  reciprocity  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
measures  duty  to  others  by  "  love  of  self,"  for  its  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  its  own  fuller  development  and 
growth  of  nobler  selfhood.    And  the  still  higher  ethica 
motive,  often  acted  on  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
time  vet  never  formulated  in  any  organized  ism,  ethi- 
cal o'r  religious,  the  desire  to  make  lighter  and  more 
fruitful  the  struggles  of  our  continuous  humanity  in 
the  time  to  come,  is  rich  above  all  things  in  the  grati- 
fication of  truly  human  desire,  though  not  unregulated, 
or  particularly  directed  to  material  things.   To  the 
puerile  comprehension  which  deems  the  germinating 
pulse  perverse  in  thrusting  itself  above  the  ground  in- 
stead of  sending  up  the  germ  as  other  plants  do,  it  will 
appear  the  proper  thing  to  pull  it  up  and  compel  it  to 
erow  after  the  orthodox  mode.    The  success  of  the 
Taw-makers  in  rendering  men  religious  by  statute  has 
not  been  marked.    Nor  has  it  been  different  in  its  at- 
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tempts  to  make  them  more  moral  through  compulsory 
processes.  Notwithstanding  all  this  it  is  thought  that 
industry  and  commerce  owe  their  very  existence  to 
statute  law,  or  at  least  are  mainly  dependent  on  "  legal 
measures."  It  may  take  some  time  yet  to  cure  us  of 
this  stupendous  stupidity,  but  until  then  sociology 
will  be,  practically,  a  figuring  for  the  majority  vote 
and  the  skillful  running  of  the  political  machine. 

It  is  far  easier  to  speculate  as  to  what  "  ought  to  be  " 
than  to  carefully  observe  what  is.  Only  on  the  latter 
basis  can  any  exact  science  be  founded.  Perhaps  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  a  circle,  and  its  plane  co- 
incide with  the  equator.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
facts  as  they  are.  Neither  a  plebiscite  nor  a  "  decree  in 
council  "  will  change  them.  It  is  in  no  sense  different 
with  the  social  movement  or  the  evolution  of  economic 
law.  Legislation  to  effect  a  change  in  that  is  but  a 
"Pope's  bull  against  the  comet."  Whatever  it  will 
bring  to  the  Church  or  corporate  exchequer  will  be 
missed  from  the  wages  of  industry.  This  Mr.  David- 
son seems  to  apprehend  when  he  asks  :  "  Shall  we  leg- 
islate and  combine  in  detail  against  the  effects  of  the 
selfish  principle  ?"  and  intimates  that  it  might  soonest 
correct  the  evil  by  leaving  the  "abomination  un- 
checked," though  he  concludes  on  the  whole  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "  go  on  applying  legal  plasters  to  the  fes- 
tering sores  of  society."  But  what  if  it  be  the  legal 
plasters  which  produce  the  blisters  and  inflame  the 
sores  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  Nature  heal  the 
sores  ? 

We  shall  wait  with  patient  curiosity  while  our  philos- 
ophers "  withdraw  the  whole  of  science  from  the  do- 
main of  natural  law  and  assign  it  to  that  of  ethical 
law,"  that  we  may  note  the  moral  and  sentimental  tests 
and  standards  invented  to  replace  the  physical.  As  a 
measure  of  distance  will  the  "  golden  rule  "  be  applied, 
and  the  square  and  compass  be  superseded  by  "  live  for 
others."  "  Whoever  would  be  greatest  among  you  let 
him  be  your  servant  ?"  This  last,  by  the  way,  we  are 
told,  "  is  the  law  of  true,  unselfish  greatness."  Is  the 
desire  then  to  be  great,  to  attain  a  noble  and  well  de- 
veloped selfhood,  z^selfish  ?  Though  not  to  be  classed 
with  material  things  the  satisfaction  is  personal.  It 
does  "  not  crush  ambition,"  but  changes  its  aim.  We 
might  conceive  of  the  use  of  expletives  and  of  senti- 
mental phrases  in  place  of  thermometers,  as  it  is  de- 
liriously cool  or  blanked  hot.  But  this  would  indeed 
require  that  moral  and  sentimental  education  should 
be  made,  as  he  claims  "  the  beginning,  the  middle  and 
end  of  all  education." 

Were  we  to  mention  those  who  'from  the  individual- 
ists' standpoint  have  promoted  the  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  good,  in  its  ethical  and  universal  sense, 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  I  am  criticising  could  be 
omitted.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  recent  schools  of 
thought,  but  each  is  an  independent  thinker  in  his  par- 
ticular school.  Neither  Comte  nor  Rosnini  are  ac- 
cepted by  either  as  the  "  end  of  the  law."  Systems  are 
modified  by  the  individual  thinker.  It  would  be  a  brave 
organizer  who  would  attempt  to  yoke  either  of  them  in 
any  movement  against  his  personal  desire,  selfish  or 


unselfish.  Is  it  certain,  then,  that  when  individual 
effort  in  the  higher  sphere  of  labor  has  had  salutary 
results  freedom  of  effort  in  the  humbler  sphere  should 
work  only  dire  calamity  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  few 
whose  organized  rapacity  seeks  to  rule  by  "  legal  meas- 
ures" and  by  false  education, through  control  of  State  and 
Church,  studiously  deceive  and  mislead  the  unorgan- 
ized layman  in  respect  to  the  tendencies  of  economic 
law,  and  that  to  this  cause  the  great  evils  of  our  social 
and  industrial  life  is  due,  and  not  to  any  rational  ap- 
plication of  that  law  or  of  personal  liberty  ?  Men  seek 
by  preference  what  is  good,  and  would  do  right  under 
the  ethical  law,  but  for  their  failure  to  grasp  intellectu- 
ally the  economic  sequence  of  their  actions,  and  which 
moralists  seem  less  able  to  understand  than  the  un- 
scrupulous. It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  lack  of 
moral  education  and  of  a  disposition  to  cooperate, 
which  all  human  experience  tends  to  promote,  as  of  a 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  conducive  to  personal  or  pub- 
lic good.  Ignorance  of  economic  law  is  the  prime 
source  of  evil  in  every  phase  of  the  social  life.  It  leaves 
ethics  without  motive. 
Glenora,  N.  Y. 


The  Address. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  February,  2,  1890. 


Thomas  Paine  is  one  of  the  most  maligned  and  least  understood 
of  men.  One  of  the  noblest  minded  of  men  in  most  respects,  he 
has  been  represented  for  nearly  a  century  as  a  groveling  nature  and 
a  monster  of  iniquity.  Supremely  generous  in  all  his  public  career, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  mean  and  self-seeking.  Having  refused  to 
profit  by  the  copyright  of  his  religious  and  political  works,  he  is 
called  parsimonious.  A  rarely  equalled  friend  of  mankind  he  is 
scorned  as  the  enemy  of  the  race.  Clean  in  his  conversation,  and 
unusually  correct  in  his  conduct,  he  is  painted  as  the  corrupter  of 
youth  and  the  poisoner  of  morals.  Having  served  this  country  in- 
calculably, everything  has  been  done  to  conceal  his  great  services 
and  cheat  him  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Having  worked  for 
the  purity  of  religion,  he  is  traduced  as  a  destroyer  of  every  sacred 
truth  and  a  spoiler  of  every  hallowed  sentiment. 

Nor  is  it  sure  that  the  whole  truth  about  him  will  ever  be  gener- 
ally known,  because  prejudice  has  so  hardened  into  dislike  that 
unless  his  fame  outlasts  the  Christian  religion  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  never  even  wish  to  do  him  justice.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  the  truth  about  him  may  easily  discover  it  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  cents  for  books  and  the  devotion  of  a  few  hours  to 
their  perusal ;  but  the  sadness  of  it  is  that  there  are  so  few  who 
wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  man. 

Nothing  is  more  easily  ruined  than  a  reputation,  and  once  rained 
nobody  cares  to  do  the  victim  of  misrepresentation  and  slander  the 
justice  to  undeceive  himself  concerning  him.  But  so  lasting  is 
fame  that  it  is  among  the  possibilities  that  Thomas  Paine  will  yet  be 
known  to  the  world  for  what  he  was — in  all  his  public  life  a  stain- 
less man  and  disinterested  servant  of  his  fellows  ;  a  lover  of  liberty 
and  an  apostle  of  progress. 

Thomas  Paine  is  best  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  book 
of  which  everybody  has  heard  but  comparatively  few  have  read. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  "The  Age  of  Reason"  has  been 
selling  by  the  many  thousand  copies  every  year,  but  few  Christians 
have  read  it.    Preachers  denounce  it  without  having  taken  pains  to 
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inform  themselves  of  its  contents.  It  is  common  to  speak  oM  asan 
Atheistical  work,  but  it  is  really  the  product  of  a  Deist  Thomas 
Paine  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  being  whom  he  called  his  Creator 
God  "  S  to  whom  he  expected  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  he 
body  in  a  future  life  ;  for  this  man,  who  is  so  constantly  -Pre-nted 
as  being  utterly  without  religion,  had  a  stronger  belief  n  God and 
?mmortgality  than  many  a  preacher  in  some  orthodox  pulpits  todjy. 

The  Age  of  Reason  »  is  almost  universally  believed  to  be  a  book 
mainly  directed  against  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion,  but it 
"as  written  not  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  destroying  Chn  t  an- 
L,  but  to  stem  the  tide  of  Atheism  in  France  that  swept  over  that 
country  in  the  unhappy  days  of  the  Revolution.    It  does^ndeed 
combat  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  and  that  the  Bible  God  is 
nTreal  God,  but  it  was  more  of  a  defense  of  religion,  m  the  b  road 
sense  of  that  word,  than  an  attack  upon  any  particular  kind  of  re- 
Son    Far  more  dangerous  attacks  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
BMe  are  issuingfrom  Christian  pens  today  than  Thomas  Paine  ever 
made  •  more  dangerous  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  because  the  as- 
sets 'upon  that  logma  that  come  today  from  Germany  and  are  re- 
echoedTthe  Broad  Church  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the  Liberal 
Church  of  America,  are  more  scholarly  and  painstaking  than  it  was 
possiWe  for  Paine  to  make,  because  the  science  of  historical  criti- 
cism had  not  in  his  day  been  developed  as  it  now  is. 

'  The  Age  of  Reason  »  is  a  wonderful  book,  considering  when  it 
was  written  and  that  part  of  it  was  composed  while  the  author  was 
Tprison  and  shut  off  from  all  access  to  books,  not  having  even  a 
BiSe  from  which  he  might  correctly  quote.  It  is  customary  for 
ministers  to  tell  their  congregations  that  Paine's  arguments  against 
^  conventional  religion  are  stale  and  outworn ;  that  they  have  al 
been  demolished.  But  this  is  not  true.  They  stand  unanswered  as 
the"  have  stood  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  But  the  Dutch ^critics 
of  today  are  stronger  in  their  arguments  because  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  learning  of  a  century  over  Paine. 

In  thus  speaking  of  Paine's  religious  views  I  wish  to  impress  what 
I  have  already  said.  "  The  Age  of  Reason  »  is  a  conservative  book 
today.  A  minister,  the  active  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  m 
New  Jersey,  walked  into  my  office  not  very  long  ago  and  told  me 
Thai  of  course,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  God.  He  is  one  of 
those  peculiar  Christians  who  believe  in  no  kind  of  a  God  They 
believe  in  God.  Not  a  personal  God  nor  an  impersonal  God  Not 
a  God  without  a  body  nor  a  God  with  a  body.  Not  a  God  who  can 
clo  anything  nor  a  God  who  cannot  do  anything.  They  believe  n 
God  Not  a  God ;  but  just  God.  There  are  any  number  of  men  m 
orthodox  pulpits  now  who  would  agree  wi* 

-in  private,  you  understand,  not  m  pubhc-but  Thomas  Paine 
would  have  looked  upon  these  men  as  little  better  than  Atheists. 
And  I  doubt  whether  Paine  would  have  cared  to  join  a  radical  Uni- 
tarian church  of  today,  because  the  Unitarians  are  too  uncertain 
about  God  and  the  futnre  life  to  have  suited  Paine. 

The  significance  of  all  this  is  that  within  a  hundred  years  parts  of 
the  Church  itself  have  outrun  Paine  and  become  more  nearly  Athe- 
istic than  he  ever  was.    And  yet  there  are  persons  who  will  listen 
to  these  half  Atheistic  preachers  because  they  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians  who  would  not  have  their  children  read  "Tom    Paine s 
< Age  of  Reason  »  for  the  world.    Such  is  the  silliness  of  otheijise 
sensible  people  upon  the  subject  of  religion.    It  makes  bli  the  ^er- 
ence  imaginable  what  you  call  things  m  this  foolish  world    If  you 
call  a  man  a  Deist,  as  Thomas  Paine  was,  he  is  under  the  ban  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  even  though  he  believes  in  what  few  thmk- 
mg  persons  can  now  accept :  a  personal  God-and  enjoys  a  hope  of 
immortality.    But  if  you  call  him  a  Progressively  Orthodox  Chns- 
Tan  or  a  Unitarian  he  is  all  right,  although  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
personal  God  and  does  not  know  whether  to  hope  for  immortality  or 

^Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  England  on  the  29th  day  of  January 
17,7-one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago  last  Wednesday.  If  he 
had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  before  he  left  England  to  come 
to  this  country,  he  would  never  have  been  heard  of  outside  of  a 
small  circle  offriends,  chiefly  obscure  people.  Like  General  Grant 
he  was  a  sort  of  jack-of- all- trades  until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of 
1  He  was  a  staymaker,  a  grocer,  a  school  teacher  an  excise 
man.  a  sailor  ;  not  sticking  at  anything  very  long.    Nothing  had 


fallen  from  his  pen  that  was  worth  preserving  or  that  gave  much 
promise  oT  whai was  in  the  man,  except  as  we  can  read  backward 
and  seethe  tracks  of  a  great  man  after  he  has  become  famous,  m 

^ZZT"s~  what  remarkable  traits  Lincoln  j*£ 
fore  he  became  great,  but  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  of  them 
if  he  had  remained  in  obscurity.  mu-™> 
Paine  was  nobody  until  more  thanhalf  his  life  was  f***-J*«* 
must  have  been  the  making  of  a  man  in  him  or  he  would  not  have 
been  what  he  afterward  became  ;  but  the  Thomas  Paine  of  the 
years  between  x737  and  x774  is  a  person  of  little  interest  for  his  own 
sake  and  of  no  consequence  to  the  world. 

I  speak  of  this  because  I  would  like  to  impress  it  upon  you  that 
life  is  not  necessarily  wasted  when  half  its  years  are  told.  Because 
you  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
say    "I  am  all  I  may  ever  be."   To  use  the  ringing  phrase  o 
Pa^ne  in  one  of  his  "  Crisis  »  papers,  written  in  the  dark  days  of 
TrVar  of  Independence:  "These  are  the  times  that  try  mens 
ZZ  and there  is  work  just  before  us  that  call,  not  only  for  young 
Sood  but  for  the  best  energies  of  men  and  -men  who  are  no 
longer  young.    It  is  inspiring  to  reflect  that  more  than  one  man 
has  achieved"  distinction  by  being  useful  to  the  ^wbo^d 
awake  to  his  opportunities  and  responsibilities  until  at  the  time 
7 ml  at  which  most  persons  have  begun  to  slacken  their  working 

^Many  a  man  has  won  distinction  before  the  age  at  which ^Thomas 
Paine  remained  unknown  and  not  very  useful 
Paine  began  late  in  life  and  carved  for  himself  a  name  in  the 
femple  of  fame.  If  you  can  be  useful  early  in  life  and  all  through 
Se  thaf  fe  wSl,  superlatively  well;  but  if  half  your  life  is  gone 
tfatts  no  relson  why  you  should  not  arise  and  shake  yourself  and 
en  r  into  the  battle  gainst  the  religious  anneal 
that  still  twine  about  the  feet  of  men  like  wild  vines  of  the  jungle, 
Vinlrlincr  back  the  race  in  barbarism. 

n  1774  Paine  came  to  America.    The  War  of  Independence  was 
fa  t  approaching.    Our  people  were  fretting  under  the  injustices 
^actSuWtfem  by  England.   Every  educated  A=an^ows 
the  history  of  that  time ;  knows  how  insolent,  how  brutal  England 
was   knows  how  the  patience  of  the  American  was  tried  to  the 
rnappni  point.    But  in  all  those  trying  days  the  sentimen  of  this 
coSrywas  strongly  against  breaking  witt .England  enfcre  £  The 
American  patriots  were  only  clamoring  to  be  put  back  where  tney 
were  SeS  to  1 763,  before  the  heavy  weight  of  taxation  was 
forced  uponThem.   The  republican  sentiment  had  not  been  born 
Tne  people  of  this  country  were  heartily  devoted  to  the  king  and 
werePonly  demanding  the  preservation  of  their  P"^^^ 
subjects.    They  had  not  begun  to  talk  or  think  of  their  rights  as 
^en    It  was  at  this  period,  when  only  a  few  persons,  here  and 
Sere,  wlTtalklng  of  complete  separation  from JJg^ ffl 
few  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  radicals,  that  Thomas  Fame 
earned  this  country  from  England  and  wrote  "Common  Sense 
tTfirst  Sthat  wonderful  series  of  pamphlets  that  so  of  ten  roused 
rhie  -nponle  to  dare  and  do  for  their  rights. 

iZtmJtning  pamphlet  went  through  thecountry  like  a  fire 
an^by  The  time  theSpeopleP  had  time  to  read  it  they  were  ready  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  and  be  free.  ™nma<; 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  respectable  judges  that  Thomas 
Paine  and  not  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration jof  Ind  - 
nendence  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not ,  but  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  inspired  it.  So  far  as  we  can  see  if  it 
Tad  not  tin  for  Thomas  Paine  the  Declaration jof  Independ- 
ence would  not  have  been  written  as  it  was,  when  it  ^as  ^dby 
whom  it  was  And  this  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  Ameri- 
whomitwas.    a  incalculable  in  its  proportions 
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ed  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  "  because  he  became  the  author 
of  "  The  Age  of  Reason." 

"Common  Sense"  was  the  largest  of  Paine's  revolutionary 
tracts,  but  he  continued  to  publish  short  papers  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  were  needed  throughout  the  war.  These  papers  were  called 
"Crises,"  and  reached  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  They 
were  published  when  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  oozing  away 
under  their  terrible  sufferings  and  suspense  or  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  public  mind  to  renewed  confidence  and  zeal 
for  the  war.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all  history  is  there  such  an  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  words  in  times  of  trial  in  practical  affairs  as 
is  afforded  by  Paine's  tracts.  The  fourth  "  Crisis  "  was  published 
just  after  the  defeat  at  Brandy  wine,  and  it  is  said  that  if  the 
soldiers  could  have  fought  the  battle  over  again  after  reading  this 
pamphlet  they  would  have  won  it. 

Such  was  the  invaluable  service  Thomas  Paine  rendered  this 
country  by  writing  while  he  served  in  the  army,  (for  he  was  ever  in 
the  camps)  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  everywhere  shared  in  the 
honors  that  were  accorded  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

In  1787  he  went  to  France,  where  he  became  an  active  participant 
in  the  thrilling  affairs  attending  the  Revolution  in  that  country  ; 
for,  unlike  La  Fayette,  who  said  :  "  Wherever  liberty  is,  there  is 
my  country,"  Paine  said :  "  Wherever  liberty  is  not,  there  is  my 
country."  We  need  not  follow  his  career  in  France  further  than  to 
say  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and  in  one 
of  the  reactions  that  marked  the  period  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile 
by  the  leaders  of  a  faction  which  he  denounced  and  who  were  in 
power  for  the  time.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the  Bastile  that  he 
wrote  the  second  part  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  and  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  reading  this  great  book  that  it  was  written 
under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  author.  Men  do  not  write  insincerely  when  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  dying  men. 

Paine  narrowly  missed  the  guillotine.  His  life  was  spared  by 
what  would  be  called  a  special  providence  if  he  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian engaged  in  writing  a  book  in  defense  of  the  Bible.  The  story 
is  well  known.  It  was  the  custom  to  take  out  those  who  were  to  be 
killed  by  night,  without  trial  and  without  being  informed  for  what 
offense  they  were  to  die.  A  mark  was  placed  upon  the  door  of  the 
cell  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  was  to  lose  his  head  and  the 
gendarmes  passed  through  the  prison  and  took  those  who  occupied 
the  cells  the  doors  of  which  bore  the  fatal  chalk  mark.  When 
Paine's  door  was  marked  it  happened  to  be  standing  open,  so  that 
the  inside  of  the  door  was  marked.  When  the  guard  passed 
through  the  corridors  of  the  prison  for  their  victims  the  door  hap- 
pened to  be  shut  and  so  the  mark  was  not  seen.  Thus  Paine  es- 
caped the  fate  of  many  of  his  companions. 

He  afterward  went  to  England,  then  back  to  France,  and  finally 
returned  to  this  country  in  1802.  Here  he  lived,  most  of  the  time, 
in  and  near  New  York  until  he  died  in  1809,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  life. 

I  pass  over  all  of  Paine's  private  life.  Most  persons  are  familiar 
with  the  calumnies  that  have  been  piled  upon  his  memory.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  a  drunkard  and  that  he  bore  improper  rela- 
tions with  Mme.  Bonneville,  the  widow  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
brought  to  this  country  in  order  to  care  for  her  and  her  children  in 
requital  of  M.  Bonneville's  friendship  toward  him  while  in  France. 
The  latter  of  these  charges  was  completely  disproved  during  Mr. 
Paine's  life,  and  the  first  rests  upon  very  doubtful  evidence. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  trying  to  make  Thomas  Paine  out 
better  than  he  was.  He  may  have  taken  too  much  liquor  while  in 
France  and  in  the  troubled  days  when  all  his  old  friends  were  de- 
serting him  because  of  his  religious  views  and  political  unpopular- 
ity, for  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  popular  in  France.  But 
if  so  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  day  when  clergy- 
men were  often  under  the  table  after  dinner  and  when  it  was  part 
of  the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  to  do  his  host  the  honor  of 
getting  drunk  to  prove  that  he  was  being  well  entertained. 

Paine  was  not  an  angel.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
a  good  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  life  that  no  charge  was 
ever  made  against  him  that  has  not  been  totally  disproved  except 


that  of  occasional  intoxication  in  an  age  when  intoxication  was 
much  more  common  than  now.  There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  it 
is  quite  true  that  Paine's  domestic  life  in  his  last  years  were  cloud- 
ed by  many  unpleasant  episodes  that  we  could  wish  were  not  there. 
But  in  all  \n&  public  career  he  is  utterly  stainless. 

There  are  some  reflections  that  I  now  wish  to  make  about  Thom- 
as Paine.  He  was  as  brave  as  he  was  brilliant.  I  know  that  he  was 
brave  because  a  Frenchman  once  struck  him  at  a  dinner  party  and 
when  he  was  a  Deputy,  which  made  the  offense  a  capital  crime. 
Paine  not  only  did  not  strike  the  man  in  return,  as  any  coward 
might  have  done,  but  he  actually  gave  him  money  with  which 
to  get  out  of  the  country  and  so  escape  the  dreadful  punishment 
which  would  have  befallen  him. 

But  the  prime  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  which  made  him 
great,  was  that  he  was  capable  of  getting  out  of  himself  and  living 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  The  ordinary  man  lives  for  bread  and 
beef  and  beer.  All  his  little  thoughts  are  centered  in  his  little  self, 
his  little  destiny.  He  wonders  how  much  money  he  can  make,  by 
any  hook  or  crook,  next  year.  He  strives  to  push  himself  into  prom- 
inence whether  other  people  want  him  in  a  prominent  place  or  not. 
He  figures  carefully  upon  everything  he  says  or  does  as  to  what 
will  be  its  effects  upon  his  prospects  in  the  world.  Hence,  he  is  or- 
thodox in  religion  and  social  science.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  a  here- 
tic ;  to  believe  and  follow  the  truth,  when  the  truth  is  unpopular. 
Such  a  man  will  desert  his  friends  and  abandon  whatever  princi- 
ples he  may  happen  to  have  for  a  mess  of  loaves  and  fishes  at  any 
time.  Self-centred  men  ;  little  men  ;  ants ;  weathercocks  ;  party 
howlers  ;  religious  devotees  who  make  use  of  God  because  he  can 
give  them  a  lift  in  the  political  or  business  world.  They  would 
worship  the  Devil  just  as  devotedly  if  the  Devil  were  as  popular  as 
God  is.  They  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  ostentatious  piety  be- 
cause the  man  who  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven  has  the  best  chance  to 
be  promoted  in  this  world.  Who  could  ever  hope  to  be  advanced  in 
the  employ  of  some  pious  corporation  or  become  an  alderman  if  he 
did  not  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven  ? 

The  streets  are  lined  with  such  men.  You  have  jostled  a  dozen 
of  them  today.  Men  who  would  lie  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Men 
who  would  buy  themselves  into  office  if  they  could.  Men  who 
would  sell  their  mother's  coffin  if  they  could  make  anything  by  it. 
Men  whose  philosophy  in  life  is  to  look  out  for  number  one.  And 
nine  out  of  ten  of  these  men  will  tell  you  that  "  Tom  "  Paine  was  a 
very  dangerous  and  bad  man.  And  yet  Thomas  Paine  never  had 
a  selfish  thought  when  the  good  of  all  was  concerned.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  rising  out  of  his  personal  affairs  and  becoming  one  in 
whom  the  interests  of  other  people  found  a  voice,  a  hand,  and  a  heart. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  doing  this  he  was  not  pursuing  his  own  hap- 
piness. No  doubt  he  was.  But  that  kind  of  selfishness  that  seeks 
happiness  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others  is  far  and  away  be- 
yond the  catch-penny  greed  that  would  let  the  country  and  the  hu- 
man race  go  to  the  dogs  rather  than  devote  a  dollar  or  an  hour's 
time  to  saving  them.  In  time  of  war  one  man  gives  his  life  and  an 
other  lends  his  money  at  a  large  rate  of  interest.  Thomas  Paine 
belonged  to  the  class  who  give  their  lives,  and  is  maligned  by  many 
whose  patriotic  zeal  would  be  apt  to  take  the  form  of  trying  to  get 
a  contract  to  furnish  the  army  with  shoddy. 

There  are  always  these  two  paths  open  before  us.  We  may  give 
ourselves  up  to  "bread  and  cheese  and  kisses,"  or  we  may  find  our 
highest  happiness  in  risking  or  suffering  the  loss  of  all  that  most 
men  call  dear.  If  we  pursue  the  latter  course  we  shall  be  in  the 
track  of  the  noble  Infidel  whom  we  now  commemorate. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine  to  which  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Liberals.  I  see,  or  think  I  see, 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Liberals  to  confine  themselves  too  much 
to  the  discussion  of  purely  religious  questions  and  ignore  or  taboo 
the  discussion  of  the  social  question  that  is  forcing  itself  to  the 
front  now  as  the  question  of  separation  from  England  forced  itself 
to  the  front  in  Paine's  day.  More  Liberals  today,  in  my  opinion, 
are  interested  in  trying  to  demolish  Calvinism  than  in  trying  to 
bring  about  human  freedom  through  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth ; 
in  trying  to  destroy  the  Church  than  in  trying  to  destroy  the  in- 
famous monopolies  of  land  and  money  that  impoverish  and  imbrute 
the  people. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  iconoclastic  work  that  Liberals  are 
doing  toward  strictly  religious  superstitions,  because,  to  my  mind, 
the  Church  and  State  are  essentially  one,  and  as  long  as  the  Church 
survives  men  will  be  ruled  by  royal  or  political  tyrants.  But  many 
Liberals,  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  understand  that  intertwined  with 
religious'  superstitions  are  political  superstitions  just  as  real  and  far 
more  practically  hurtful  to  the  people  than  any  purely  religious  su- 
perstitution  can  possibly  be.  Thus  we  have  English  and  German 
Liberals  who  are  intensely  loyal  to  the  royal  ruler  and  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  we  have  French  and  American  Liberals  who  are 
steeped  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  society  can  get 
along  except  by  the  majority  ruling  the  minority  with  policemen 
and  soldiers. 

Now,  these  political  superstitions  are  just  as  much  superstitions 
as  the  belief  in  a  God  with  a  beard  and  a  Devil  with  horns.  And 
what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  most  of  Thomas  Paine's 
life  was  spent  in  fighting  political  superstitions.  What  John  Most 
is  doing  today  Thomas  Paine  did  in  his  day.  And  if  Thomas 
Paine's  cause  had  been  less  well  timed  or  had  failed  for  any  rea- 
son Thomas  Paine  would  have  died  as  Albert  Parsons,  August 
Spies  and  their  comrades  died.  Liberals  should  not  forget  that. 
When  you  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Paine  you  should  remem- 
ber that  you  are  trying  to  lengthen  out  the  fame  of  a  man  whose 
ideas  of  government  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  hated 
so-called  Anarchists  of  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  man 
whom  the  Liberals  so  highly  esteem  and  the  Liberals  themselves. 
What  I  say  should  not  be  taken  in  ill  part  by  any  Freethinker,  but 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  many  a  Liberal 
League  of  today  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  capitalists  who 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  the  form  of  government  that  makes 
this  sort  of  thing  possible,  Thomas  Paine  fought  against  the  form 
of  government  under  which  he  lived  when  he  discovered  that  it  was 
not  conducive  to  liberty  and  happiness  and  did  all  he  could  to  over- 
throw it.  He  would  never  have  been  content  to  see  a  great  social 
battle  going  on  between  the  toilers  in  slavery  and  the  idlers  in 
wealth  while  he  met  a  few  friends  from  week  to  week  in  a  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  fulminating  against  a  merely  religious  system. 

While  Paine  was  in  France  Camille  Jordan  made  a  report  against 
the  priests,  public  worship  and  bells.  Thomas  Paine  wrote  to  him 
as  follows  : 

It  is  want  of  feeling  to  talk  of  priests  and  bells  while  so  many  infants  are 
perishing  in  the  hospitals,  and  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  the  streets,  from  want 
of  necessaries  The  abundance  that  France  produces  is  sufficient  for  every 
want,  if  rightly  applied  ;  but  priests  and  bells,  like  articles  of  luxury,  ought 
to  be  the  least  articles  of  consideration. 

These  words  of  Paine  ought  to  ring  in  every  Liberal's  ear.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  fight  the  Church.  I  believe  in  doing  that.  But 
I  tell  you  that  the  sewing  women  and  factory  children  of  this  land 
and  the  underpaid  workmen  in  every  trade  are  of  more  concern 
than  all  the  priests  and  creeds,  and  the  Liberal  who  does  not  jump 
into  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  man  socially  and  indus- 
trially is  not  in  the  track  of  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  the  friend  of 
man  first  and  after  that  the  enemy  of  the  Church.  If  the  Church 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  redemption  of  the  poor  by  enfeeb- 
ling the  mind  and  supporting  every  form  of  legal  stealing  I,  for  my 
part,  would  not  bother  my  head  about  her.  And  I  long  to  see  the 
day  when  the  professed  friends  of  Thomas  Paine  will  love  their 
fellow  men  more  than  they  hate  the  doctrines  of  John  Calvin,  and 
turn  against  the  Church  not  so  much  because  she.  teaches  the  fables 
of  the  past  as  because  she  enslaves  the  people  of  the  present. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  just  before  Paine  came  to  America  to  die, 
and  in  which  he  expresses  his  love  for  this  country,  he  says  : 

A  thousand  years  hence,  for  I  must  indulge  a  few  thoughts,  perhaps  in  less, 
America  mav  be  what  England  now  is.  The  innocence  of  her  character,  that 
won  the  hearts  of  all  nations  in  her  favor,  may  sound  like  a  romance,  and  her 
inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  ruins  of  that  liberty,  which 
thousands  bled  to  obtain,  may  just  furnish  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or  ex- 
tort a  sigh  from  rustic  sensibility  ;  while  the  fashionable  of  that  day,  envel- 
oped in  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principle  and  deny  the  fact. 

Not  one  tenth  of  a  thousand  years  has  passed  since  those  words 
were  written,  and  they  are  nearly  fulfilled.  The  "  fashionable  "  of 
today,  "enveloped  in  dissipation,"  care  nothing  for  that  liberty  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought ;  they  do  deride  the  principles  of  the 


Declaration  of  Independence  and  deny  the  fact  that  all  men  should 
be  free  and  equal  as  to  opportunities  and  rights.  National  decay 
has  already  set  in,  and  the  true  admirers  of  Thomas  Paine  will  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  very  work  which  he  loved  and  did. 

To  set  the  mind  free  from  all  that  is  false  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment was  Paine's  work,  and  that  should  be  our  work.  While  we 
strive  to  drive  out  the  moles  and  bats  of  medieval  Christianity,  let 
us  not  forget  the  roaches  and  rats  that  infest  the  ship  of  State.  Let 
us  not  cease  to  bow  before  Jehovah  only  to  go  down  in  worse  bond- 
age before  a  Land  Lord,  a  banker,  an  alderman,  or  a  policeman. 
When  Jehovah  abdicates  his  throne,  earthly  kings  and  queens 
should  also  go,  and  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  that  race  of  men 
who  live  in  idleness  upon  the  labor  of  others.  


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  stde  only  of  their  paper. 


Two  Questions. — A.  R*  Parsons  used  to  say  it  is  the  bread  and 
butter  question  that  brings  people  to  discontent  or  to  see  social 
wrongs,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  the  whisky  and  beer  question. 

Brazil,  la.   JOHN  Shrum. 

Commends  Our  Policy.— To  publish  completely  the  platform  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  your  own  principles  is  to  give  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  broad  minded  and  liberal  policy  of  your  paper,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  papers  is  refreshing.         Henry  White. 

Utopia  in  Thirty  Days.— The  supreme  need  of  the  hour,  and  of 
every  hour,  is  not  increased  knowledge  nor  greater  sympathy,  even, 
with  the  want  and  pain  of  the  world.  It  is  that  men  and  women 
everywhere  should  act  with  fidelity  to  their  own  convictions  of  right 
and  duty.  Doing  the  gospel  they  preach  or  profess,  simply  this 
and  nothing  more,  would  inaugurate  Utopia  inside  of  thirty  days, 
pay  a  hundred  per  cent  here  and  now,  and  open  the  way  for  a  des- 
tiny such  as  poet  never  sang  or  prophet  dreamed. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.    A.  P.  Brown. 

A  Farmer's  Fear  of  Plenty.— I  admit  that  the  abolition  of  the 
ownership  of  vacant  land  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  people  who  have 
no  land,  but  how  about  the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  scrubbing  on 
our  farms  for  years  on  half  pay  and  half  rations,  and  barely  keep- 
ing our  heads  above  water  ?  If  all  vacant  lands  were  declared  free, 
there  are  people  enough  to  settle  on  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and 
as  their  produce  would  be  put  in  competition  with  that  already  on 
the  market,  and  the  finances  controlled  by  the  millionaires  of  the 
country,  some  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Farm  produce  barely 
pays  the  cost  of  production  now,  and  the  great  increase  would  bring 
it  far  below.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  so  long  as  the  corpora- 
tions have  control  of  the  finances  they  will  hold  the  power  to 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  nation  any  time  it  seems  best  for  them. 

Pratt's,  N.  C.  M-  SpRING- 

Effects  of  Making  Vacant  Land  Free.— With  vacant  land  free, 
millionaires  can  hold  only  what  they  put  to  productive  use,  and  this 
means  the  employment  of  labor.  All,  then,  that  is  required  to  free 
the  laborer,  and  give  him  his  just  share  of  production,  is  to  employ 
surplus  labor  till  the  present  excess  of  laborers  over  jobs  becomes 
an  excess  of  jobs  over  laborers.  But  here  comes  in  the  oft-repeated 
question  :  Who  is  to  decide  what  land  is  put  to  productive  use  ?  Mr. 
M'Cready  says  :  "  The  conscience  of  the  holder  is  to  decide."  This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  one  whose  conscience  is  highly  developed.  But 
few  indeed  are  troubled  by  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  force 
in  the  social  world,  more  developed,  and  at  present  much  stronger— 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  It  is  this  force  which  compels  many  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  slow  starvation  to  enable  them  to  wear 
"  respectable"  clothes.  When  this  force  is  directed  toward  vacant 
land  strongly  enough  to  make  it  free  it  will  also  determine  what  is 
vacant  land,  and  few  there  would  be  who  could  stand  in  its  way. 
But  what  is  to  prevent  the  millionaire,  with  his  bonanza  farm,  from 
ultimately  getting  control  of  all  the  vacant  land  through  use,  and 
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re-enslaving  labor  ?  (1)  Because  the  more  wealth  that  is  produced 
and  added  to  the  world's  storehouses  the  easier — under  a  condition 
of  free  vacant  land — for  the  laborers  to  capitalize  their  labor  and 
get  their  just  share.  (2)  Because  the  entire  population  of  the  earth 
is  not  sufficient  to  consume  what,  under  scientific  culture,  can  be 
produced  on  a  relatively  small  portion  of  this  country  alone,  yet 
leaving  more  vacant  land  than  can  probably  ever  be  put  to  produc- 
tive use.  Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  middle  classes,  who, 
tired  of  the  strain  and  bustle  of  our  great  centres,  would  gladly  es- 
cape to  rural  life  if  they  could  feel  sure  of  anything  like  a  full  re- 
turn for  their  labor,  such  as  free  vacant  land  would  give  them. 
Winthrop,  Mass.    Walter  F.  Wells. 

The  Abolition  of  Ownership. — Ownership  is  not  an  ordinance 
of  nature  but  a  device  of  man,  and  being  anti-naturalism  it  cannot 
exist  except  by  authority  of  law  and  government.  Therefore  State 
sovereignty  is  a  necessity  to  ownership,  and  ownership  compels  co- 
operation by  all  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  and  establishes  the  re- 
lation of  masters  and  slaves.  The  entire  abolition  of  ownership 
will  restore  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  a  civilized  brotherhood 
should  logically  involve  collective  sovereignty  and  cooperation  by 
all  for  the  mutual  well-being  of  all.  Our  choice  is  between  the  re- 
lation of  masters  and  slaves  that  is  inseparable  from  ownership  and 
a  brotherhood  that  common  possession  will  establish.  How  to  ef- 
fect a  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  that  will  best  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  world's  population,  and  not  impair  the  abundance, 
is  the  problem  that  urgently  demands  a  solution.  Can  it  be  solved 
without  abolishing  ownership?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  then  what? 
Ownership  has  signally  failed  to  effect  an  equitable  and  satisfacto- 
ry distribution  of  the  world's  wealth.  Therefore,  I  think  it  perti- 
nent to  inquire  if  ownership  is  really  necessary  to  an  abundant  pro- 
duction and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  J.  A.  Tuttle. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

Jesus  and  the  Social  Problem. — I  find  some  conundrums  in  your 
paper  which  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  answer.  You  ask  what  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  referred  to  as  containing  the  solution  of  the  indus- 
trial problem  by  Christian  editors  and  ministers,  chapter  and  verse 
particularly  desired.  Well,  as  to  Christian  ministers  and  editors 
there  may  be  a  doubt.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  show  up  the  solution 
from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  I  should  refer  to — 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.— Matt.  6:19. 

Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged  ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.— Matt.  7:1,  2. 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. — Matt^ia. 

The  application  of  these  principles  would  be  pure  Anarchistic  So- 
cialism, and  would  solve  the  industrial  problem  at  once.  Matthew 
5:38-48,  though  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away. 

Love  your  enemies. 

Bless  them  that  curse  you. 

Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you. 

Is  the  Church  trying  to  obey  this  particular  teaching  ?  What  a 
question  !  Whoever  knew  an  institution  to  obey  a  crank  ?  An  in- 
stitution is  to  a  crank  what  a  shadow  is  to  sunshine.  It  is  to  the 
particular  crank  whose  name  it  bears  what  a  negative  is  to  a  por- 
trait. Of  course  the  Church,  being  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who  was  the  prince  of  cranks,  is  an  elaborate  contrivance  for  mak- 
ing out  that  he  meant  the  reverse  of  what  he  said.     C.  L.  James. 

Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  lately  preaching  at  Westminster  Abbey  on 
missions,  said  that  we  have  degraded  and  exterminated,  by  the 
vices  of  our  character  and  the  diseases  of  our  civilization,  whole 
races  of  the  heathen.  But,  he  continued,  we  owe  them  an  act  of 
reparation,  and  having  sent  them  the  curses  of  our  skepticism,  we 
must  now  send  them  the  blessings  of  our  Christianity. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


The  republic  of  Brazil  has  issued  a  decree  withdrawing  all  State 
support  from  the  Church.  The  decree  prohibits  the  federal 
authorities  as  well  as  the  individual  States  from  making  any  laws, 
rules,  regulations  or  passing  any  administrative  acts  in  religion  as 
the  religion  of  the  State. 

Chicago  lawyers  have  started  a  movement  for  the  purification  of 
the  Bar.  An  exchange  remarks  that  the  only  efficient  way  of  at- 
taining the  desired  result  would  be  to  abolish,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  office,  and  to  revoke  the  privileges  of  attorneys  practicing  in 
courts  as  members  of  the  Bar  and  to  close  all  the  temples  of  so- 
called  justice. 

On  January  16,  1890,  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  body  of  a  Social- 
istic leader  and  editor,  Herr  Wedde,  was  cremated  in  the  presence 
of  over  sixty  thousand  mourners.  He  died  in  Lubeck,  where  he 
lived  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  Hamburg  on  account  of  his 
advanced  views,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  fought  for  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  State,  Signor  Crispi,  delivered  for 
examination  to  Dr.  Pognist  a  collection  of  official  documents  which 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  monks  of  San  Giovanni  Decollata.  We 
may  expect  to  hear  shortly  of  some  very  interesting  discoveries  and 
disclosures,  as  this  religious  order  was  in  charge  of  all  those  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  Church  from  1490  up  to  1870,  numbering 
about  5,000  persons.  The  order  was  established  by  Pope  Innocent 
VIII. 

The  eight-hour  movement  is  engaging  the  energies  of  the  trades- 
unionists  in  many  countries.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
great  eight-hour  demonstration  throughout  the  United  States  on 
February  22,  the  newspapers  from  Australia  bring  accounts  of 
great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  eight-hour  league  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  Europe,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
miners  and  the  workingmen  of  the  large  cities  are  vigorously  push- 
ing the  project. 

A  new  institution  with  an  old  name  has  been  opened  in  Milwau- 
kee. It  is  called  a  church,  but  it  is  to  be  open  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a  gymnasium,  a  reading  room,  and  a  res- 
taurant. It  has  no  ordained  minister,  but  educated  laymen  of  va- 
rious professions  conduct  the  exercises.  The  remarks  at  a  late 
meeting  are  said  to  have  been  so  humorous  that  the  audience  was 
kept  roaring  with  laughter.  The  idea  of  the  leader  is  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  must  be  made  popular  "  if  the  children  of  God 
are  to  compete  with  the  modern  attractions  of  the  devil.  " 

Reports  are  coming  in  through  exch  anges  from  Portugal.  In 
Lisbon  there  was  a  well  attended  meeting  in  honor  of  the  Chicago 
martyrs  of  November  11.  Notwithstanding  a  very  large  audience, 
no  opponent  responded  to  the  invitation  to  refute  the  Anarchistic 
doctrine  in  an  open  discussion.  Similar  meetings  were  held  in 
many  other  cities  in  the  country.  The  Anarchists  are  said  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  revolutionary  movement  everywhere,  as  a  great 
many  Socialists  have  abandoned  their  own  ranks  and  joined  An- 
archistic organizations.  Frequent  public  discussions  of  the  econ- 
omic question  take  place  between  representatives  of  different  fac- 
tions or  revolutionary  sects,  and  this  helps  considerably  to  keep  up 
a  live  interest  in  the  present  movement. 

It  appears  that  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  they  have  already  commenced 
to  persecute  peaceable  Anarchists,  as  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Anarchistic  club  disqualifies  a  person  in  the  eyes  of  police 
commissioners  and  makes  him  lose  certain  civil  rights.  Thus 
Fred.  Ruhe  was  refused  a  license  on  the  charge  that  he  kept  an 
Anarchist's  headquarters.  However,  upon  being  questioned  he 
acknowledged  that  he  formerly  did  ' '  have  leanings  toward  Anarch- 
ism, but  was  now  prepared  to  'renounce  Anarchism,  and  be 
a  true  law-abiding  American  citizen."  Commissoner  Gilbert  gave 
Ruhe  quite  a  little  lecture  on  the  evils  of  Anarchism,  all  of  which 
Ruhe  took  down  word  for  word  and  departed  after  the  board  had 
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promised  that  they  would  consider  his  application  for  a  rehearing. 

In  the  seventy-eight  furniture  factories  of  Michigan,  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  employes  are  foreign  born.  These  are  the  most  Signifi- 
cant figures  in  a  volume  just  issued  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  of 

the  State  •  • 

The  "  journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor"  thus  defines  the  position 
of  that  organ  on  an  important  question  :  "This  paper  is  an  advo- 
cate of  neither  protection  nor  free  trade.  Its  mis^on  is  to  advocate 
the  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and.  as  an  organization  the 
Knights  are  neither  protectionists  nor  free  traders,  for  they  know 
that  labor  is  robbed  just  as  effectually  under  free  trade  as  under 
protection,  and  as  certainly  under  protection  as  under  free  trade. 

During  the  debate  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  of  January  29. 
the  Rev  Dr.  Mcllvaine  said  :  "  If  I  am  shut  up  with  the  God  of 
the  Confession  I  will  take  refuge  in  materialism  ;  there  is  no  help 
for  me  "  He  told  of  a  young  woman  whose  mind  became  affected 
from  believing  she  was  not  of  the  elect,  and  when  she  was  taken  to 
an  insane  asylum  the  manager  said  that  more  patients  came  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  than  from  all  the  other  churches  put  to- 
gether The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  elder  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  said  :  «  The  plain  meaning  of  par t  of 
the  Confession  is  that  God  creates  men  for  the  purpose  of  damning 
some  of  them,  and  that  I  cannot  believe.  I  never  have  and  never 
will  worship  a  being  who  creates  men  merely  to  damn  them. 

A  report  comes  from  Chicago  that  a  detective  named  Nordrum 
has  exposed  a  conspiracy  in  the  police  department  against  he  rev- 
olutionists, commonly  called  Anarchists.   It  appears  that  Henry 
Danmeyer  "since  1886,  has  been  one  of  the  most  aggressive  An- 
archSts  inthe  city.    He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Arbeiter  Bund 
President  of  the  Free  Thinking  Organization,  and  an  organizer  of 
fbe  Karl  Marx  Assembly  and  several  others.    In  talk  there  have 
been  few  members  more  hot-headed.    He  has  advocated  the  mur- 
der of  Judges  Gary  and  Grinnell  and  Captain  Bonfield    It  is  now 
alleged  that,  by  these  threats,  he  induced  others  to  echo  his  senti- 
ments, when  he  would  report  them  to  the  police,  and  cause  all  ex- 
cept himself  to  be  put  under  sharp  espionage.    Danmeyer  received 
$60  a  month  from  the  police."  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
effect  of  this  publicity  has  been  to  create  almost  a  panic  in  the 
police  department.    MEjmNGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  for  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  will  be 
"  The  Devil  at  the  Helm." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Freedom  Club,  on  Thursday  evening  at 
I4f  Waverly  plL,  Dr.  Lawerance  will  lecture  on  "  Bible  Mira- 

ClOn  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Organ  read  a  paper  before  the 
Liberal  League  of  Newark  on  the  "  Fallacies  of  Modern  Liberalism 
Concerning  Prohibition." 

The  subject  of  Prof.  Garside's  lecture  before  Unity  Society,  814 
Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia,  next  Sunday  evenmg  will  be  The 
Enemies  of  Society." 

On  Sunday,  February  9,  Dr.  A.  Wilder  will  speak  on  ''Serpent 
Symbols"  before  the  Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association  at  Bedford 
avenue  and  South  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

The  opening  lecture  at  Labor  Lyceum  No.  2,  Carpenters1  Hall, 
16  Clinton  place,  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  by  Mr.  Lu- 
cien  Saniai;  the  subject  being  "  Twenty  Years  of  Labor  Movement 
in  America." 

The  Liberal  League,  of  Newark,  celebrated  its  twelfth  anniver- 
sary last  Monday  evening,  in  Oraton  Hall.  There  were  readings, 
recitations,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  an  anniversary  address, 
edible  refreshments  and  dancing.  A  number  ot  friends  fron l  New 
York  were  present,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wake- 
man  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Somerby,  of  the  "Truth  Seeker. 

On  Saturday,  February  8,  the  Twenty-third  Assembly  District 
branch  of  the  New  York  Ballot  Reform  League  will  hold  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  hall  of  the  Harlem  Democratic  Club,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  street,  between  Madison  and  Fifth  avenues.  The 
speakers  will  be:  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Charles  W.  Dayton  Elihu 
Root,  Percy  D.  Adams,  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  Louis  F.  Post,  Thom- 


as A  Allison  C.  F.  Doody.  The  meeting  will  be  strictly  non-par- 
tisan, as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  hjtofwell-known  speakers. 


Literature. 


The  "  Arena,"  the  new  Boston  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  B. 
O  Flower,  has  taken  from  the  first  number  a  leading  place  among 
American  magazines.    It  is  typographically  elegant,  editonally  and 
managerial^  capable  and  evidently  financially  secure.    It  was 
started  with  the  idea  of  succeeding,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  it  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  cluster  of  fine  magazmes  th,s 
country  is  now  producing.  It  is  the  most  progressive  of  magazines, 
and  the  one  of  all  others  that  readers  of  this  magazine  wi  1  probably 
like  best,  because  it  admits  radical  articles  that  probably moo  other 
magazine  but  the  Twentieth  Century  would  publish.    The  Feb- 
ruary number  is  very  good.    Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  contributes  a  re- 
markable and  noble  poem,  entitled  "  In  the  Year  Ten  Thousand^ 
that  takes  front  rank  among  the  imaginative  works  forecasting  the 
near  future.    Mr.  Fawcett  paints  the  future  New  York  under  the 
name  of  Manattia,  and  with  a  few  bold  strokes  of  his  pencil  puts  a 
new  and  probable  world  before  the  reader  that  makes  one  regret  to 
die  before  its  accomplishment.    Social  and  religious  problems  are 
discussed  in  lofty  verse.    Here  are  the  last  few  lines  : 
Second  Manattian.  j  ^  Thatnews 

The  astronomers  predicted  for  tonight  .   .  . 
They  promised  that  the  inhabitants  o£  Mars 
At  last  would  give  intelligible  sign 
To  thousands  -who  await  it  here  on  earth. 
First  Manattian. 

I  too,  had  quite  forgot ;  so  many  a  time 
Failure  hath  cheated  quest !   Yet  still  they  say 
Tonight  at  last  brings  triumph.  This  being  true, 
History  will  blaze  with  it. 
Second  Manattian.  Letusgf){orth 

Into  the  great  square.  All  the  academies 
That  line  it  now  must  tremble  with  suspense. 
Richard  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
.•SychLal  Relarch,"  in  which  he  discusses  "Ghosts."  Ghost 
stories  like  speculations  about  God,  are  always  interesting,  even  to 
skepSs  and  Dr.  Hodgson  relates  some  incidents  that  are  "  im- 
forSnt  if  true."  Nicholas  P.  Oilman  has  an  article  on  "  Industrial 
Partnership"  that  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  those  who  are 
Ttudying  the  relations  of  "  masters  "  (to  use  Mr.  Oilman's  frequent 
word)  and  workingmen.  Mr.  Oilman  is  the  well-known  advocate 
Tf  profit  sharing  "and  the  wonder  is  that  all  "  masters  "  do  not 
adopt  his  methodgof  settling  the  labor  problem.    This  is  what  he 

says  of  it :  .  . 

Pmfit  sharing  rests  for  its  justification  upon  the  fact  that  m  the  industrial 
Profit  sharing  rests  to        j  increase  the  quantity  of  a  product, 

departmentofabusiness  the  jo  .  ent8i  econoraize  materials, 

improve  it i  quality  take  J*™? J  atld  put  an  end  to  labor  troubles,  in 
^w?.^^^^.  evidence  going to  prove  this  fact  is 
now  accessible  toevery  employer,  and  need  only  be  here  alluded  to. 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  responds  to  Mr.  Henry  George's  paper 
inihe  January  "Arena,"  and  Helen  H.  Gardener  contributes  an 
article  on  "The  Immoral  Influence  of  Women  in  Literature. 
Whatever  Helen  Gardener  writes  will  be  read.  Th,s  paper  is  in  her 
St  sS  It  is  a  thoughtful,  rational  and  witty  defense  of  the 
rjht  of  women  to  a  place  in  literature  and  to  decide  for  themselves 
whatSey  shall  write.  She  says  that  the  woman  of  literature  is 
woman  as  man  knows  her  or,  rather,  as  he  thinks  he  knows  her  ; 
Tt  that  the  time  has  come  when  woman  should  write  herself  into 
literature  as  she  knows  herself. 

Belford's  Magazine"  for  February  contains  a  complete  story 
Bv  S  o  RigW,"  by  Irene  Farrar,  and  much  other  matter  of 
literary  and  general  interest.    The  editorials  in  "Belfords  are 
always  interesting  and  vigorous. 

The  "  New  Ideal  »  for  February  is  an  excellent  issue,  containing 
amimber  of  notes  and  articles  upon  the  social  problem.  Editor 
Westt  setting  Liberal  editors  a  good  and  needed  example  by  mak- 
ing much  of  the  industrial  problem. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


WK    THINK    EVERY    READER  OF 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Would  be  interested  in  the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  AND  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH,  and  to  show 
what  it  is  like  we  will  send  a  back  number  free  to  any  reader  of  this  who  will  send  address  on  a  postal. 
Will  also  send  a  list  of  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Physiology,  Health  Hygiene,  etc.  Address 
on  postal, 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  774  Broadway,  New  York. 


WORKS   OP   THOMAS  PAINE. 


Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $1.50. 


QALVIN'S  GOD  OR  NONE. 

By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 

This  address  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  and,  in  order  to  se- 
cure as  large  a  circulation  of  it  as 
possible  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for 

Two   Cents  ! 

Order  a  number  of  copies  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  your  friends. 


Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.    Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  "  Age  of  Reason,"  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  -Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


GEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL 


 ON  


THOMAS  IEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents ;  25  copies  for  $1. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Dineaxe. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,  and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity,  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which , 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 

We  have  sent  bills  to  some  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  had  expired  some  time 
ago  but  who  had  failed  to  renew.  This 
should  not  be  necessary.  Please  remit  at 
once  upon  the  expiration  of  your  subscrip- 
tion. 

We  desire  to  keep  our  recruit  subscription 
cards  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and 
therefore  we  publish  this  week  the  blank  re- 
presenting one  side  of  the  card.    Here  it  is : 

....   1890. 

Send  Twentieth  Century  for  eight  weeks 
on  trial  to 

Name.  

Town:  

State  


Each  of  our  readers  who  cares  to  engage 
in  our  work  of  propaganda  should  have  a 
number  of  these  cards  about  his  person,  or 
within  reach  of  his  hand  at  all  times.  Often 
times  when  reading  the  paper,  you  will  think 
of  some  one  whom  you  would  like  tohave 
read  this  or  that  article  or  paragraph,  and 
it  will  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  this  person  to  have  the  Twentieth 
Century  for  eight  weeks.  Then,  while  the 
spirit  is  on  you,  you  can  whip  out  one  of  your 
recruit  postal  cards,  fill  out  the  blank  and 
drop  it  in  the  mail,  and  your  friend  will  get 
the  paper  for  eight  weeks.  You  cannot  tell 
what  will  be  the  result  of  so  simple  an  act. 
We  have  any  number  of  testimonials  from 
persons  who  say  that  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  has  been  changed  by  reading  this 
magazine ;  their  minds  have  become  broader, 
their  sympathies  larger,  and  they,  in  all 
ways,  much  happier  than  ever  before. 


Sometimes  the  result  of  a  recruit  subscrip- 
tion is  not  apparently  satisfactory,  as  for 
example,  in  this  case :  One  of  our  subscri- 
bers sent  the  paper  for  eight  weeks  to  a 
friend  who  requested  him,  after  receiving 
the  first  number,  to  have  it  discontinued  at 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Fetr  jary  6,  1890. 


HUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY, 
AT  THE 

KNICKERBOCKER  CONSERVATORY, 
44  West  i4th  street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues, 
~  New  York. 

TOACHIM  KASPARY, 

the  London  Humanitarian  Deist, 

everv  Sunday  morning  at  n  o'clock.   Doors  open 

It  "^30  a.m.  deader:  Mrs.  Kaspary.  Admission 

FSun'dayUFibCtxSo.  John  Calvin,  the  Swiss  reformer; 
Sunday, yFeb  17,  Giordano  Bruno  the  Freethought 
Marty  r  Sunday,  Feb.  24,  George  Fox,  the  Founder 
of  Quakerism  ;  Sunday,  March  ^  Jdtaire  the 
Enemy  of  Superstition :  Sunday,  March  10,  Rous- 
seau the  Political  and  Social  Reformer  •  Sunday, 
Ma?ch  17  Tohn  Wesley,  the  Founder  of  Methodism; 
Sunday,  Ma^rch  24,  Thomas  Paine,  the  Chief  Found- 
ed of  the  Great  Republic ;  Sunday,  March  «, 
George  Washington,  the  Republican  President ; 
Sunday  April  7  Ben  amin  Franklin,  the  Republi- 
Ln  Ambassador;  Sunday.  Awll  i*.  TJomas .Jef- 
ferson, the  Home  Rule  President ;  Sunday,  April 
„f  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Unionist  Martyr ^ ;  Sun- 
dayT  April  28,  Theodore  Parker,  the  Boston  Re- 
former.  .  

By  the  Author  of  the 

Conventional  Lies  of 
Our  Civilization. 


"PARIS  SKETCHES" 


Part 


I.     By  MAX  NORDAU. 


Contents  : 

Othello  in  Paris  ;  Taine  and  the  French £  evolution^ 
Woman  and  Her  Position  in  Paris ;  The  Education 
Tife  nf  French  Lads;  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a 
MoraHst  -  The ^  Alcoholism  in  Paris ;  The  Quart  er 
Tatin  -  George  Sand  and  Her  Time  ;  Bachelorship  ; 
Sarah'  Bernhardt;  Free  Love  Before ,a  Jury •;  An 
Illegi  imate  Child  ;  The  Career  of  a  Cocotte ,  The 
Homme  d' Affaires  ;  Players'  Wedlock. 

162  pages.    Paper,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century.  


SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE  ! 

COMMONWEAL. 

William  Morris  and  H.  Halliday  Spar- 
ling, Editors. 

The  Commonweal  is  the  organ  of  the  Socialist 
League  and  is  the  leading  exponent  of  Kevolu- 
tionlry  Socialism  in  the  English  language  It .is 
edited  on  behalf  of  the  League  by  William  Morns, 
the  author  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  whose  name 
is  guarantee  sufficient  of  Its  literary  merit,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  its  teaching. 

Its  lim  has  always  been  to  record  and  comment 
1  ItJi  «r,nialist  and  labor  movement  of  the 

Wps  of  trustworthy  correspondents  and  c  mtribu- 
tort  in  almost  every  country  where  the  commercial 
cvetom  can  be  said  to  be  in  existence. 
yTn  the  current  issues  there  is  running  a  serial 
sto?y  of  intense  interest  to  all  those  who  are  awak- 
fneZto  the  necessity  of  social  T^^tion 
from  Nowhere:  being  some  chapters  from  a  Uio 
nian  Romance,"  is  an  attempt  by  the  editor  to  out- 
Fine  his  ideal  of  what  life  under  Socialism  will  be, 
and  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  progres- 
sive literature.      •         ,  . 

Subscriptions 

for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including ■post- 
age "one  year,  6s.;  six  months,  3s.;  three  months, 
xi  66 T  Two  yearly  subscriptions  sent  at  once, 
ios  6d.;  five,  25s. 


once,  because  it  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
Jesus,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  savior 
The  sender  of  the  paper  wrote  to  us  and  told 
us  to  direct  it  for  the  other  seven  weeks  to 
another  person,  saying  that  the  dose  in  the 
first  instance,  was  too  strong  and  he  would 
have  to  treat  that  particular  patient  with 
some  homoeopathic  publication.    The  per- 
son who  ordered  the  paper  stopped  was  mis- 
taken about  our  attitude  toward  Jesus. 
There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a 
word  of  disrespect  for  him  in  our  columns. 
We  sometimes  deride  certain  false  doctrines 
concerning  him,  but  we  have  the  profoundest 
esteem  for  the  man  Jesus,  as  we  believe  he 
was    But  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  ef- 
fect of  that  single  glance  at  the  Twentieth 
Century?    One  ray  of  light  thrown  into  a 
mind  darkened  by  religious  and  political  su- 
perstitions may  work  wonders,  even  against 
the  wish  of  the  person  in  question. 

These  recruit  postal  cards  will  be  furnished 
for  twenty-five  cents  each,  in  any  quantities 
that  may  be  desired. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
persons  whose  subscriptions  have  expired, 
and  who  express  deep  regret  that  they  can- 
not renew  their  subscriptions  because  they 
have  no  money  to  spare  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  send  the 
paper  to  all  such  persons  without  pay,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  best  that  we  should. 
What  we  pay  for,  we  appreciate,  and  rather 
than  yield  to  the  temptation  to  supply  all 
those  who  say  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  the 
paper,  we  suggest  that  almost  any  one  who 
really  appreciates  and  enjoys  the  Twentieth 
Century,  can  afford,  perhaps  by  some  per- 
sonal self  denial,  to  pay  for  it.    The  price  is 
not  high  and  we  are  satisfied  that  what  we 
give  for  the  price  is  more  valuable  than  most 
things  bought  for  money.    We  hope  that  all 
our  subscribers  will  think  twice  before  they 
decide  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  this 
paper.    Our  firm  conviction  is  that  you  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  it. 


T  H  15 


Truth  Seeker  Annual 

 AND  

freethinkers'  almanac. 

1890— (E.  M.  290.) 

with  illustrations. 

Contents  .-—Calendar  for  1800. 
Freethought  in  the  United  States  1889.  . 

Faded  Flowers  (poem).....  By  J  E.  RemsDurg 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Bruno  Statue  L.  a. 

Wakeman. 

Mostly  Fools  W.  Stewart  Ross  (Saladvn) 

Record  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  _  • 

Dates  of  the  Fabrication  of  Some  Roman  Catholic 
Dogmas. 

The  Boler  House  Mystery.    Nearly  a  Tragedy, 

with  a  moral.   Helen  H  Gardener. 
The  Middle  Ages.    Illustrated— The  Priest,  the 
Supernatural  World,  the  Reformation,  Future 
Terrors  e 
The  Inventions'  of  Science  and  the  Inventions  of 

Christianity.  Illustrated. 
Freethought  Journals  in  the  United  States. 

T11  tfparch  of  a  Spirit   E.  M.  Macdonald 

WHY  I  LEFT  THE  CHURCH. . .  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 
115  pages.   Price  25  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Social  Wealth: 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 
By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 
Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief ^ Review  <of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
itaUsm    Unearnld  Increase  (profit  interest,  rent); 
Conservation  of  Wealth  -  Tools  and  Improved ^Ma- 
chinery  ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  ?«Yataan£  Social 
Wealth;  Land  Ownership;  Private  ProPertJrln 
Land;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation;  Law  of  Contracts, 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


24  Great  Queen  street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
'    w        v     LONDON,  W.  C,  England. 

Specimen  copies  may  be  had  from  H.  F. 
Chtrles^^a  Grange  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

l»-For  the  next  five  weeks  only  we  will  sell  this 
book  at  the  reduced  price  of  15  cents. 

The  Liberal  Hymn  Book. 

Stiff  Covers,  Cloth  Back  ...  15  cents 
The  first  *>  songs  are  selected  from  the  poems  of 
wTittier  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  other  standard 
author"'  ThenYollow  about  forty  adaptations  of 
nonular  hvmns  to  liberal  sentiments.  The  re- 
of  the  songs  are  classified  under  appropri 
att  heads  a  ,  Re^Son,  Truth,  Humanity,  &c  In  the 
?ndex  of  Tunes  a  suitable  and  well  known  tune  is 
indicated  for  every  song. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Subjoined  are  a  few  sample  letters  from 
subscribers: 

Fanni  Oppenheimer,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
writes  :  "  Among  the  papers  and  magazines 
I  get,  the  Twentieth  Century  is  one  of  the 
few  which  I  praise  very  highly.  I  like  it  for 
its  candor,  and  feel  sorry  for  everyone  who 
does  not  read  or  understand  it." 

F  Nippes,  Newark,  N.  J.:  "  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  puts  all  its  contemporaries  m 
the  shade.  I  start  for  home  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  after  work,  with  a  feeling  that  a 
treat  is  awaiting  me  when  I  get  there.  I 
generally  find  that  that  expected  treat  has 
been  captured  and  is  being  enjoyed  by  an- 
other person  of  the  household.  I  then  have 
to  satisfy  myself  with  a  daily  paper  which 
on  that  evening  seems  particularly  old  and 
stale,  and  over  the  top  of  it  I  throw  an  occa- 
sional glance  to  see  how  my  chances  for 
that  treat  are  getting  along." 

J  F  Mason,  North  Bend,  Neb. :  "I  have 
received  three  numbers  of  your  paper,  and 
like  it,  and  send  $1.  I  am  only  waiting  for 
the  boatman  ;  am  87  in  the  spring.  I  live 
among  farmers  who  care  but  little  for  any- 
thing but  corn ,  cattle  and  hogs.    I  preached 
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Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail)  81 
discounts  to  agents. 


,50.  Liberal 


February  6,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


^NARCHY. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 


CHILDREN  OP  GIBEON.   BY  WALTER  BE- 
bant.    A  novel.   Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 

CO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gronlund.    Paper,  25c.   A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

r?  VOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BYREvT 
£j  J.  C.  F.  Grumkine.   Cloth,  25c. 

COR  THE  RIGHT.  BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
I"1  A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.  Paper,  30c. 

ERR   PAULUS  ;   HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages  j 
25  cents. 

IFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ.   A  novel.   By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 

P RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.   BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated  ;  310  pp.,  50c. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
George.   Goes  to  the  root  ef  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.   BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
Paper,  35c. 

STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.    BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.   Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 

^^Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  toany 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


pEBRUARY  NUMBER 

 OF  THE  

Freethinkers'  Magazine 

Contents  : 
Christians  Burning  Bruno  at  the  Stake. 

An  English  Poet  By  George  Jacob  H" lyoake 

The  Gods  (continued)  By  Robert  G.  Ingersoli 

Alone  with  the  Highest  Law. .  .By  H.  E.  Crosswell 
Religion  ?  or  No  Religion  ?— An  Open  Letter  to  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  (continued.)   By  A.  B.  Bradford. 

Reminiscences  (continued)  Bv  Lucy  N.  Colman 

The  Presbyterian  Dilemma.  .By  Hugh  O.  Pentecost 
Literary  Department 

Omnipresence  By  Emma  Rood  Tuttle 

Giordano  Bruno  By  Charles  De  B  Mills 

Liberalism  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  By  H. 

J.  Clark. 

The  Woman's  Convention.  .By  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage 
Editorial  Department— A  Freethinker  ;  Book 
Review  ;  All  Sorts.  . 

30  Cents.   Address  this  office. 


Bible  Myths 

and  their 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  con- 
sidering also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Doane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.   Large  8vo  ;  600 
pages.  $2.50. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

E^The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evo- 
lution Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
10  cents. 

H^The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr} 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


in  the  M.  E.  church  for  twenty-five  years." 


C.  A.  Raven,  St.  Louis:  "The  Twen- 
tieth Century  is  continually  improving, 
and  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  Your 
sharp,  logical  irony  upon  all  that's  holy  to 
the  'every  day  mind'  is  a  true  delight ;  in- 
deed, the  only  luxury  yet  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  of  the  '  disinherited,'  who,  being  raised 
above,  find  no  more  satisfaction  in  the 
cheap,  coarse  enjoyments  within  the  reach 
of  their  class." 


E.  H.  Thomas,  Parkersburg,  West  Va. : 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  not  discouraged  because 
some  persons  find  fault  and  others  protest 
against  your  opinions.  While  I  cannot  say 
yet  that  I  fully  indorse  all  that  you  have 
written,  I  have  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  that  your  brave  avowal  of  what  you 
honestly  .believed  to  be  the  truth  first  led 
me  to  investigate  matters  and  think  for 
myself.  I  have  not  reached  rock  bottom 
yet.    Wonder  if  anyone  ever  will?" 


Joseph  W.  Tantum,  New  York  :  "  Your 
paper  is  just  what  is  needed ;  and  that  it 
finds  so  many  readers  is  to  me  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  times — a  straw  that  points  like 
many  others  to  the  immense  progress  of  the 
Zeitgeist.  You  are  dealing  with  pertinent 
and  living  questions — questions  that  are  not 
to  be  evaded  or  dodged.  I  believe  that  you 
tell  the  truth  as  you  understand  it,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  into  contact  with  honest 
men.  Amid  the  shams,  religious,  business, 
social  and  otherwise  which  we  live  among, 
and  too  many  of  us  practice,  it  is  truly  a 
potent  source  of  encouragement  and  strength 
to  have  a  weekly  feast  of  honest,  fearless, 
outspoken  utterances  such  as  the  Twentieth 
Century  yields.  Our  great  need  is  more 
of  that  class  of  men  who  are  not  consulting 
a  low  expediency  and  asking,  '  Will  it  pay  ?' 
but  rather  seeking  the  right,  speaking  what 
they  see,  and  trying  to  act  their  real  ideas 
of  the  highest  good." 

CATARRH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness — Hay  Fever. 

A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada, — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 

ECONOMIC  EQUITIES, 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS,  author  of  "Social  Wealth." 
63  pages.    15  cents. 

Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Pentecost's  ad- 
dress on  this  subject  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ce  ipt  of  two  cents. 


I  GENTS  WANTED  SSWS&ni  Vi'ff 

I  opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Hcott,  H4ii  Itroudwuy,  N.  V. 


NEATLY  BOUND.    TEN  CENTS. 


Crimes  Against 
Criminals  ! 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 

Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoli 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


1  pp.,  i2mo, 


Vol.  I. — The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The Gods."  " Humboldt," Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II. — The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  j  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III. — Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  nmo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol.  IV. — Ingersoli  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved  ? 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoli.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoli,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  23c.;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  1 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoix. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  s'des, 
$2.50 ;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50 ;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7.50  ;  in  full  tree  calf,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00. 


Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 

Erice  by  FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHEK,  4  WARREN 
T.,  New  York. 

The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control,  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  learn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen." — Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages." — National  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking." — New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins ;  extra  cloth,  121110,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURA. 


February  6,  1890. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

I  I.  b.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

F»AUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

^p- Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427. 
Visalia,  California. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


A  Startling   Boole  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz  &•  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


Heaven  and  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
4,6  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  ao  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City.  

Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned.  

Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTIFUL  TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  Brst-class  and  Our  Prices  are  Low  ! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers  by  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 

Trees. 

P.  H.  FOSTER, 

Babylon,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


(portrait  of  author.) 
with  an  introduction  by 

Col.  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL, 

Contents  : 

Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 
II  Vicarious  Atonement. 
Fear,  Beginning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a, 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geographical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation,  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think,  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision!  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

TIONS  • 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts,  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation; As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Armendix'  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c;  cloth  $1.  . 

Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


Don't  Read  This 

unless  you  wish  to  subscribe  to  other  maga- 
zines ;  but  if  you  order  from  us  a  number  ol 
magazines  and  periodicals,  the  subscription 
prices  of  which  aggregate  at  least  $10,  we 
will  send  you  the  Twentieth  Century  for- 
one  year    ,  

K  R  K  K  ! 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an >  expert 
practical  reporter  Each  pupil  receives 
instruction;  lessods  day  or  evening  terms  very 
putv  ■  positions  assured  to  all  who  quality,  rer- 
lonl  ktPa  distance  taught  by  mail.  Call  or  address 
S  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 

Popular  Jewelry  Store, 

[Established  in  1857.] 
KOCHELLE,       -       -       -  Illinois. 

•    SPECIAL  OFFER! 
In  order  to  place  my  goods  before  the  readers  of 
the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  I  have  put  up  200  first- 
class  Rockford  (111.),  Watches  :  full  (15I  Jeweled, 
patent  regulator,  Brequethair-sprmg  stem-wind. 

In  best  silverine  cases  for. ....   $•»  °° 

In  o-ounce  Solid  Silver  cases  for   *3  5° 

Jn  *       „  u  "  "    16  00 

jn5  u    .1    1.       »  ::.:  i?  5° 

In  10-karat  Open-faced  filled  Gold  Cases          15  00 

In  to   ;|        Hunting      •  „  »  *» 

Inli  "        Open-face  "  "    .  1900 

In  ,4-karatBolid  Gold  Cases,  $40,  $45  to  $75- 
The  Rockford  is  the  best.   11  jeweled  movements 
$i.«>.  and  7-jeweled  $3  less. 

For  prices  of  the  Celebrated 

"Otto  Wettstein"  Watch 

see  January  and  December  numbers  of  this  paper. 
Watch   Repairing  : 

iras-  RTTST  WORK   IN  THE  WORLD. 
K  ».  Si ;  jewels,$x,  and  returned 

free    Send  me  a  trial  order. 
Have  teen  in  Rochelle  .  111.,  33  years. 

Otto  \Vettstein. 


we  ch.u  aurw;  «...  •  

planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
A  general  assortment  of  t  ruit 

Address 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapidasany.   Agents  wanted  every  where. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co, 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 
Mr.  Pentecost's  address  in  this 
number  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet 
form  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order 
a  number  of  copies  and  distribute 
them  among  your  friends. 


Joseph  McDohough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 

PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N. Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  64  ready  Feb.  1,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 

D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People  : 

Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
sium. Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
floor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
20,000  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
wJmen,  editors  and  others  now  using 
Blit.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40  eng  s : 
no  charge.  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  Ne*- 
York.  


H. 


J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 


New  York. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 


sumption 

Croup,  Innucuia,         ■»■•  u  *  

and  Lungs.  Price  as,  so  cents  and  $1.00. 


Twentieth  Century 

A.     WKEKLY     MAGAZINE.  €/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  7. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1890. 


Whole  No.  94. 


Belford's  v  Magazine. 


BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE,  within  two  years,  has 
won  its  way  to  an  undisputed  place  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  American  periodicals,  without  re- 
sorting to  any  of  the  unworthy  devices  by  which 
new  publications  often  attain  a  temporary  success. 
Solely  by  its  merits  as  a  purveyor  of  pure  and 
sparkling  stories,  essays  and  poems  from  the  pens 
of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers  of  America  ; 

BY  ITS  INTELLECTUAL  INTEGRITY, 

REGARDLESS  ALIKE  OF  PARTY  OR 

FACTION,  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF 

THE  GREAT  POLITICAL  ISSUES  OF 

THE  DAY;  BY  ITS  PATRIOTIC  SPIRIT, 

EQUALLY  FREE  FROM  SECTIONAL 

BIAS  AND  PARTISAN  PREJUDICE, 

it  has  made  itself  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  by  every  class  of  readers.  There 
is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  American  book 
trade  of  a  success  so  swiftly  and  so  widely  won. 

The  proprietors  and  edi'ors.  not  content  with  the 
great  triumph  they  have  won  are  determined  to 
make  BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE  still  more  worthy 
of  its  wide  popularity,  and  to  extend  it.  No  labor 
and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  secure  a°  contribu- 
tors the  greatest  authors  of  the  age,  and  new  fea- 
tures will  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  give  still 
greater  variety  and  fascination  to  its  sparkling 
pages. 

Each  number,  besides  short  stories,  by  tha-  most 
popular  wri  ers,  will  contain  a  complete  novel  of 
high  character  and  from  distinguished  authors. 

Price  S3. 50  a  year,  or  25  Cents  per  number. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  and  booksellers. 
Address 

The  Belford  Company, 

18-22  East  18th  street,  New  York  City. 


"  Looking  Backward." 


BY 


Edward  Bellamy. 
In  cloth,  $i.oo.         |         Paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"Looking  Backward"  in  German,  40  cents. 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  hero  ne  is  a  re- 
fined concepti  n."— N.  Y.  Nation. 


Eclectic  v  Magazine. 

 OF  

Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

1890.— 46th  YEAR. 


The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  these 
articles.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science, 
Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry  and  Short 
Stories,  from 

The  Ablest  Writers  in  the  World. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  whose  articles  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic. 

Authors  : 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Alfred  Tennyson.  . 
Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall, 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  W.H.Mallock, 


A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
Prof.  Max  Muller, 
James  Anthony  Froude, 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne, 
William  Black. 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Miss  Thackeray, 


E.  B.  Tyler, 
Prof.  Owen, 
Henry  Taine, 
Thomas  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Thomas  Hardy, 


Robert  Buchanan,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Eclectic  enables  the  American  reader  to 
keep  himself  informed  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  throughout  the  world,  and  no  intelligent  Amer 
ican  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  vol- 
umes of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes 
contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


Terms— Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one 
year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  $20.  Trial  subscription  for 
three  months,  $1.  The  Eclectic  and  any  $4  maga- 
zine, $8. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 
25  Bond  street,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


BEECHAM'S  F»ILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.   Price  85  Cents  per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court 


By   MARK  TWAIN. 

A  keen  and  Powerful  Satire  on  English  Nobility  and  Royalty. 

that  appeals  to  all  true  Americans. 


A  book 


It  will  be  to  English  Nobility  and  Royalty  what  Don  Quixote  was  to  Ancient  Chivalry. 

600  Pages ;  more  than  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 
This  book  contains  the  brightest  humor,  the  keenest  satire,  the  deepest  pathos,  of  any 

work  published  for  many  years. 


In  Fine  Cloth,  Gold  Stamp  $3  °° 

"     "    Sheep,  Library  Style   4  °° 

Mark  Twain's  rich  humor  never  coursed  more 
freelv  than  here,  where  just  provocation  is  never 
absent.  .  .  .  Through  the  book  there  is  a  steady 
flowing  undercurrent  of  earnest  purpose,  and  the 
pages  are  eloquent  with  a  true  American  love  of 
freedom  and  a  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  the 
common  people ;  .  .  .  the  book  is  marked  by 
real  beauty,  by  a  poetry  of  style  worthy  of  its  rich 
material,  with  much  sympathetic  tenderness  as 
well  as  frankness  of  speech.— ["  The  Boston  Her- 

The  opportunity  here  for  innumerable  droll  and 
grotesque  contrasts  is  obvious.    Nothing  can  be 


In  Pine  Full  Seal  Russia   4  5° 

"     "    Half  Morocco   5  °° 

funnier  than  the  first  impressions  and  reflections 
of  the  Yankee.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  a  lesson 
in  democracy  which  is  worth  noting.— ["  The  New 
York  Tribune. "  _ 

Some  of  the  cuts  are  as  effective  as  words.— 
["The  Weekly  Examiner."  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  story  is  handsomely  printed  ...  and  is 
illustrated  by  more  than  two  hundred  clever  de- 
signs by  Dan  Beard.— ["The  San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut." .  .  r 

There  are  several  hundred  illustrations  of  fan- 
tastic character,  and  the  volume  is  gotten  up  m 
handsome  style.— ["  The  Baltimore  News. 


1^-SOLD    ONLY    BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.,  Subscription  Agents. 


WORKS   OK    THOMAS  PAINE. 


Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  25c  ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.   Paper,  40c  ;  cloth;  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."    Cloth,  $1.50. 


A.  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &•  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c  ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "  Age  of  Reason  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1  50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.   With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 

I5Address  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


T 


HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-S6quard's  "Elixir  of  Life"  was 

borrowed  from 

Crosby'®   Vitalized  F»riosptiites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  the  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power— vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall,  81. 


PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON.  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

^"Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

T  H 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 

OF  LABOR. 

"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 

THE  JOURNAL  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead- 
ins:  Labor  paper.  Its  columns  every  week  contain 
contributions  from  the  ablest  thinkers  upon  eco- 
nomic questions.  .It  is  the  only  paper  m  which  the 
principles  and  platform  of  the  Order  are  authorita- 
tively discussed  and  explained. 

Among  its  regular  contributors  are 
T  V  Powderly,  A.  W.  Wright, 

R'ALPH  BEAUMONT,  PH1L"PS  T^f?0*' 

Henry  A.  Beckmeyer,    Rev.  Wm.  L,.  bull, 
•'  Merlinda  Sissins,"      Mrs  L.  M.  Barry, 
Miss  Eva  McDonald  (Eva  Gay),         L.  P.  wild, 
Michael  Corcoran  and  others  of  equal  ability. 

One  dollar  per  year,  50c.  for  six  months,  25c.  for 
three  months.  In  bulk  packages  to  one  address, 
25  copies,  three  months,  $5. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

JOHN   W.  HAYES, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Box  885,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •   


The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  l°arn  how  t  o  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and  ■ 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds.  —Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen."— Ameri- 
can Bookseller.  , 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages. "-National  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking."— New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins ;  extra  cloth,  i2mo,  248  pp.,  $x.25- 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

{3f~For  the  next  four  weeks  only  we  will  sell  this 
book  at  the  reduced  price  of  15  cents. 

The  Liberal  Hymn  Book. 


Stiff  Covers,  Cloth  Back 


15  cents 


The  first  50  songs  are  selected  from  the  poems  of 
Whittier,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  other  standard 
authors.  Then  follow  about  forty  adaptations  of 
nopular  hymns  to  liberal  sentiments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  songs  are  classified  under  appropn 
ate  heads,  as  Reason,  Truth,  Humanity,  &c  In  the 
Index  of  Tunes  a  suitable  and  well  known  tune  is 
indicated  for  every  song. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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j^NARCHY. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 


PHlLI>i<KN  OP  GIBBON.  BY  WALTER  BE- 
V_y  SANT.  A  novel.  Scene  laid  In  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 

CO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gronlund.    Paper,  25c.   A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

INVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV. 
12/  J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c. 

T?OR  THE  RIGHT.  BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
t/  A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c. 

ERR   PAULUS  ;   HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism. Paper,  35c. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages; 
25  cents. 

IFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ.    A  novel.   By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 

P RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.    BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated  ;  310  pp.,  50c. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.     BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
GEORGE.   Goes  to  the  root  ©f  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
)  Paper,  35c. 


BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.    BY  Ralph 
IRON  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  2s  cents. 


i.ny  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Umpires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

Paper,  40c. ;  cloth     75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c. ;  cloth.. $1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated. 

remo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Fred  C.  teuhuscher,  4  Warren  s'reet, 
New  York. 
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CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 

—  OF  — 

OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

By  MAX  NORDAU. 


"This  book  is  not  a  book :  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it,  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — [Vi- 
enna News. 

PROHIBITED  IN  EUROPE. 
Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

"  II.— The  Lie  of  Religion. 
Chapter  III. — The  Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  Aristoc- 
acy. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Political  Lie. 
"       V. — The  Economic  Lie. 
"       VI. — The  Matrimonial  Lie. 
"      VII. — Miscellaneous  Lies. 
"     VIII.— Closing  Harmony. 
364  PAGES. 
Paper  50c ;  cloth,  $1.  Address  Twentieth  Century 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 
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Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

The  most  sensational  bit  of  news  bearing  upon  the 
labor  problem  is  the  attitude  the  Emperor  of  Germany- 
has  assumed  toward  the  working  people.  This  poten- 
tate has  apparently  become  a  convert  to  Nationalism, 
in  his  own  way.  He  has  called  for  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  to  discuss  the  labor  situation. 
He  has  declared  that  the  State  should  provide  for  the 
safety,  health  and  economic  wants  of  the  wage-earners. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  as  yet,  what  it  all  means — 
whether  it  is  a  sly  political  scheme  to  undercut  the 
Socialists  in  the  coming  elections,  or  is  an  indication 
that  William  is  actually  a  convert  to  what  is  called 
State  Socialism.  I  question  whether  the  Socialists  will 
put  any  confidence  in  the  Emperor,  because,  until  he 
proves  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  favor  no  plan  that  will  not  leave  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  on  top — riding  upon  the  backs  of  the  laborers, 
forcing  them  to  yield  up  millions  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  hateful  royalty.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  stubborn  strikes  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miners  directly  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
have  made  the  Emperor  see  that  some  show,  at  least, 
of  doing  something  for  them  is  wise;  and  it  is  also 
among  the  barest  of  possibilities  that  William  really 
wishes  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  giving 
them  higher  wages.  It  is  still  further  among  the  barest 
of  possibilities  that  the  Emperor  has  discovered,  in 
strong  analogy  to  Constan tine's  performance,  that  some 
sort  of  Socialism  is  a  name  and  a  thing  to  conjure  with. 
But  that  any  good  will  ever  come  to  German  working- 
men  while  the  present  or  any  other  Emperor  sits  upon 
the  German  throne  I  do  not  consider  possible.  Good 
can  only  come  through  individual  freedom  and  volun- 
tary cooperation,  and  those  conditions  can  never  be 
while  government  by  guns  endures,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  decided  by  a  vote  of 
about  two  to  one  that  they  wish  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession revised,  and  about  two-thirds  of  fifty  presby- 
teries that  have  voted  upon  the  subject  have  decided 
similarly.   All  this  constitutes  a  straw  that  shows  which 


way  the  wind  is  blowing.  But  any  enlightened  per- 
son who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
must  be  saddened  to  observe  what  revision  means.  It 
means  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  odium  of  teaching  the  dam- 
nation of  non-elect  infants  and  all  heathen  who  have 
not  accepted  Christ  by  saving  faith,  and  that  God 
"  passes  by  "  some  persons  without  ever  giving  them  a 
chance  to  be  saved.  This  large  body  of  Christians  will 
still  hold  on,  with  the  tenacity  of  theological  stub- 
bornness, to  the  doctrine  that  some  persons  go  to  heaven 
and  others  to  hell,  and  that  Jehovah  is  an  absolute 
sovereign  who  foreordains  all  things  that  come  to  pass. 
They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  he  foreordains  adult 
unbelievers  to  hell,  they  only  wish  to  introduce  a  few 
passages  into  the  creed  to  show  that  he  does  it  lovingly, 
as  an  old-fashioned  father  takes  his  boy  out  to  the 
woodshed  and  thrashes  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life, 
to  show  how  much  he  loves  him.  The  Presbyterian 
church  numbers  among  its  ministers  some  great  and 
good  men,  in  their  way,  but  to  me  they  seem  to  be  in- 
tellectual barbarians  of  a  low  order,  and  to  believe  in 
a  God  who  is  simply  an  infinite  cannibal,  only  worse, 
because  he  creates  beings  whom  he  designs  to  damn, 
and  feeds  his  appetite  for  blood  upon  the  flesh  of  his 
own  children.  If  it  is  blasphemous  to  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  such  a  God  and  to  dispise  the  church  that  be- 
lieves in  him,  it  is  a  crime  of  which  I  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  being  guilty. 

William  I.  Gill,  of  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  who  says  he 
is  a  preacher,  by  which  I  presume  he  means  a  Christian 
minister,  writes  to  me,  personally,  as  follows : 

Dear  Pentecost  : — I  should  like  your  paper,  but  for  your  very 
obtrusive  Atheism,  which  is  hurtful  to  your  cause,  aud  needlessly 
offensive  to  many  progressive  people.  I  also  consider  it  an. exhibi- 
tion of  bad  taste. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gill  for  speaking  of  my 
"Atheism,"  because  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  care 
what  people  call  me  or  my  doctrines,  but  his  note  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have  no  "  cause  "  and 
therefore  nothing  that  I  may  say  can  be  "  hurtful "  to 
it ;  but  if  I  had  a  "  cause  "  and  it  could  be  hurt  by  speak- 
ing out  my  honest  thought  I  should  consider  it  a  weak 
and  sickly  "  cause."  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea 
that  one  should  regulate  his  utterances  by  their  sup- 
posed effect  upon  a  "cause."  Ministers,  Jesuits  and  politi- 
cians do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  neither  wise  nor  hon- 
est. Furthermore :  persons  who  become  offended  at  the 
straightforward  sayings  of  a  person  who  believes  he 
is  speaking  the  truth  are  not  the  kind  of  persons  that 
it  is  worth  while  bothering  about.  Because  what  I  say 
is  "  needlessly  offensive  to  many  progressive  people " 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  say  it.    It  is  very  diffi- 
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cult  to  say  things  that  are  true  without  offending  some- 
body, even  among  "progressive"  people;  so  difficult 
that  I  never  even  try  to  accomplish  it.    As  to  my  speak- 
ing out  my  convictions  being  an  "  exhibition  of  bad 
taste,"  that  is,  no  doubt,  true  from  Mr.  Gill's  standpoint. 
But  I  differ  with  him.    If  a  man  tries  to  humbug  me  by 
telling  me  that  he  knows  what  God  thinks  and  what 
his  plans  are,  and  that  I  will  go  to  heaven  if  I  do  this 
or  to  hell  if  I  do  that,  when  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  either  place,  no  doubt  he  will  think  it  very  bad 
taste  for  me  to  call  him  out  before  an  audience  and  ask 
him  to  prove  what  he  says.    But  when  it  is  so  import- 
ant that  people  should  be  freed  from  the  influence  of 
priests  a  little  bad  taste  will  have  to  be  put  up  with.  I, 
however,  think  the  bad  taste  is  seen  in  pretending  to 
know  what  you  do  not  know  and  telling  people  it  is  a 
sin  for  theni  to  doubt  that  you  know  what  you  do  not 
know.   I  understand  Mr,  Gill's  letter  to  be  quite  friendly, 
and  all  that  I  have  just  said  is  meant  to  be  equally 
friendly.    Mr.  Gill  is  a  plain  spoken  man  and  he  will 
readily  see  that  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other. 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  read  the  Twentieth  Century, 
and  by-and-by  get  into  that  good  frame  of  mind  wherein 
he  will  say  of  what  he  reads :  "  The  only  question  is, 
Is  this  true  ?   If  it  is  true  it  does  not  weaken  it  any  to 
call  it  Atheism.    If  it  is  not  true  it  does  not  strengthen 
it  any  to  call  it  Christianity." 

In  our  correspondence  columns  will  be  found  a  letter 
concerning  my  attitude  toward  Henry  George.  There 
was  a  time,  a  month  or  so  ago,  when  I  thought  I  would 
have  no  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  George  again  except 
when  I  could  sincerely  say  something  pleasant  about 
him.    I  thought  it  was  possible  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand him  and  was  doing  him  injustice.    Even  now  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  his  motives.    He  may  be 
as  pure  as  the  angels  are  commonly  supposed  to  be,  in 
his  motives.    But  a  man  who  could  start  out  as  he  did 
in  his  public  career,  the  leader  of  a  great  crusade 
against  the  private  monopoly  of  land  and  for  the  abo- 
lition of  poverty,  gaining  the  hearts  and  raising  the 
hopes  of  thousands,  if  not  of  millions,  and  end  by 
praising  land  monopolists  for  their  shrewdness  and 
wisdom  and  flaunting  the  land  speculations  of  his 
friends  and  patrons  in  the  faces  of  those  who  once  hon- 
ored and  trusted  him  ;  and,  almost  as  his  last  act  be- 
fore leaving  this  country  for  Australia,  drink  to  the 
political  prosperity  of  one  of  our  leading  politicians  at 
the  farewell  dinner  given  to  himself,  and  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  priests  and  politicians  who  declined 
to  attend  it,  opens  himself  to  the  gravest  suspicions. 


Henry  George  was  once  believed  to  be  a  man  whose 
heart  beat  for  the  poor,  he  is  now  known  to  be  a  man 
who  is  working  for  the  success  of  a  pet  scheme  of  tax- 
tion  ;  he  was  once  believed  to  be  a  philanthropist  and 
social  regenerator,  he  is  now  known  to  be  simply  a 
common  politician  ;  he  was  once  believed  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  industrial  redemption  of  man,  he  is  now 
known  to  be  working  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
politicians ;  his  newspaper  was  once  the  representative 
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of  thousands  who  longed  for  human  good,  it  is  now  an 
organ  of  the  tariff  reform  and  ballot  reform  politicians. 
And  this  fall  of  Henry  George  from  the  moral  heights 
he  was  once  supposed  to  occupy  to  the  political  depths 
he  has  now  reached  has  been  accompanied  by  the  prac- 
tical death  of  every  Single-tax  club  in  this  neighbor- 
hood except  the  Manhattan  and  the  Brooklyn,  the  first 
of  which  is  a  mere  political  machine  and  the  second  of 
which  has  considerable  real  life  because  it  will  not  get 
under  the  thumb  of  the  little  New  York  bunch  of  poli- 
ticians who  claim  to  be  working  for  the  Single-tax  but 
who  are  really  working  for  the  re-election  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  

Our  correspondent,  H.  D.,  lives  away  out  in  Illinois, 
and  like  many  other  distant  Single-taxers  he  does  not 
know  that  Henry  George  has  lost  the  confidence  of  al- 
most all  the  non-politician  Single-taxers  in  rhis  neigh- 
borhood, as  he  has  thoroughly  deserved  to  do.  I  like  to 
be  polite  and  kind  to  everybody,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  Henry  George  has  be- 
come an  ordinary  politician,  who  says  and  does  things 
for  the  sake  of  succeeding,  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
not  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  not  deserving  the 
confidence  of  straightforward  people.  Knowing  him  as 
we  all  do,  to  be  almost  as  far  in  his  beliefs  from  orthodox 
Christianity  as  I  am,  and  then  seeing  him  working  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  for  all  that  he  thinks  they  are 
worth  to  him  and  his  cause,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 

respect  him.   __ 

The  "Carrier  Dove"  of  January  11  has  a  long  editor- 
ial on  one  of  my  addresses,  which  is  a  model  of  criti- 
cism and  reply.    It  is  fair  and  courteous.    And  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  never  mean  to  antagonize  Spiritualism.  As 
a  speculative  philosophy  of  immortality,  it  is  incalcu- 
lably more  rational  than  orthodox  Christianity  ;  and 
as  a  science,  if  it  has  ever  produced  or  observed  one 
phenomenon  of  supernormal  character,  showing  the 
existence  of  a  person  whose  body  is  dead,  its  case  is 
proved.    But  all  my  investigations  for  facts  that  go  to 
prove  life  after  death  have  been  failures.    I  have  seen 
and  heard  some  strange  things,  but  have  never  been 
allowed  to  investigate  anything.    Evidence  is  a  good 
thing  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  proof  is  better  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  proof  without  thorough  investigation.  The 
Spiritualists  are  on  the  right  track.    They  have  a  mass 
of  evidence.    But  what  we  want  is  open  scientific  de- 
monstration, such  as  a  chemist  gives  before  an  audi- 
ence—demonstration for  the  unbeliever  as  well  as  the 
believer.  If  I  could  see  a  spirit  that  wouldn't  run  away 
when  I  wanted  to  examine  what  it  was  like  I  would  be- 
come a  Spiritualist  right  away.    I  do  not  say  that  no- 
body has  seen  such  a  spirit,  but  somehow  or  other  my 
Spiritualist  friends  have  not  been  able  to  show  one  to 
me  up  to  this  time.    My  wife  and  I  can  get  raps  and 
table-tippings  any  time  we  try,  or,  at  least,  generally, 
and  can  sometimes  get  fairly  intelligent,  though  never 
truthful,  answers  to  questions  by  going  through  the  al- 
phabet.   But  these  phenomena  only  prove  that  there 
is  some  force  closely  allied  to  matter  and  always  work, 
ing  through  matter  about  which  we  know  very  little, 
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This,  however,  is  a  long  way  from  proving  that  persons 
continue  to  live  after  the  body  is  dead.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  prove  that,  and  that  is  to  produce  a  dead 
person  in  living  form  and  so  unmistakably  as  to  leave 
no  shadow  of  doubt.  There  must  be  no  room  for  doubt 
when  we  essay  to  prove  something  that  contradicts  all 
ordinary  human  experience.  As  the  case  now  stands 
the  Spiritualists  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  human  ex- 
istence after  death.  So  the  believers  in  the  existence 
of  the  sea  serpent  have  evidence  of  what  they  believe. 
But  there  is  no  scientific  proof  upon  the  subject,  that  I 
know  of.  If  there  is  I  would  thank  somebody  to  let 
me  know  where  it  is  attainable. 


Rev.  M.  D.  Hancox,  of  Jersey  City,  said  in  a  recent 
sermon  that  he  had  been  out  of  the  body  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  had  talked  personally  with 
God,  Jesus,  some  angels,  and  the  Devil,  and  that  there- 
fore he  knew  that  they  were  all  real.  Now,  that  is  what 
I  call  something  like.  Mr.  Hancox  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  because  he  has  "  been  there."  He  has 
seen  heaven  and  hell.  He  says  God  shook  him  over 
hell  once  to  scare  the  badness  out  of  him.  But  most 
ministers  know  nothing  of  such  matters.  All  they  can 
say  is  that  men  like  Mr.  Hancox  have  seen  God  and  the 
Devil  and  ,  talked  with  them,  and  they  believe  what 
these  more  favored  men  say.  But  the  curious  thing 
about  such  faith  in  testimony  is  that  the  ignorant  min- 
isters will  not  believe  a  word  o'f  it  unless  the  testifier 
has  been  dead  a  very  long  time.  What  Paul  saw  is 
gospel  truth.  What  Mr.  Hancox  saw  is  some  kind  of 
gospel  lie.    It's  queer. 


A  word  to  contributors  :  Several  persons  have  ac- 
cused us  of  not  hearing  the  other  side  because  we  have 
not  printed  their  communications  right  away  after  re- 
ceiving them.  To  hear  the  other  side  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  or  can  print  everything  that  comes  in  upon 
all  subjects.  That  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We 
have  several  times  more  matter  than  we  can  use  every 
week.  To  hear  the  other  side  means  that  of  the  mass 
of  matter  sent  in  what  I  consider  the  best  and  strong- 
est showing  for  the  other  side  will  go  in.  And  while  I 
am  about  it  I  will  just  say  that  the  contributor  who  can 
put  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  and  best  words, 
and  who  does  not  formulate  his  matter  into  a  debate 
with  the  other  fellow,  stands  the  best  chance  of  getting 
into  these  columns  very  soon  after  his  communication 
is  received.  Nobody  who  reads  this  magazine  regu- 
larly can  truthfully  say  that  we  do  not  hear  the  other 
side. 

Our  issue  of  January  2  is  almost  entirely  exhausted, 
although  we  printed  22,500  of  them.  We  cannot  furnish 
copies  of  that  number  except  to  yearly  or  half-yearly 
subscribers  who  wish  to  begin  their  subscriptions  with 
the  first  number  of  this  year. 


F.  Scrimshaw  has  an  article  in  the  "Tax  Reform 
Advocate "  and  others  of  the  syndicate  Single-tax 
papers,  in  which  he  faithfully  and  intelligently  lashes 


the  Church  as  the  persistent  opponent  of  all  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  men.  It  is  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  way  the  "  Standard  "  toadies  to  an  in- 
stitution that,  as  an  institution,  works  harm  and  only 
harm,  always  and  continually. 


Look  at  the  printed  label  on  your  paper.  If  your 
subscription  has  expired  send  us  $2  right  away  for  an- 
other year.    The  paper  will  be  better  next  year  than 

last. 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Mr.  George  S.  Coe  is  the  president  of  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York ;  and  the  New  York 
"Times"  of  January  22  reports  him  as  giving  utter- 
ance to  these  Anarchistic  sentiments  at  a  recent  dinner 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  where  the  financial  ques- 
tion was  discussed : 

The  true  basis  of  banking,  Mr.  Coe  declared,  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment. It  existed  in  human  society.  .  .  .  The  Government  had 
essentially  no  power  to  create  money.  Its  function  was  to  keep 
order,  and  let  business  take  care  of  itself.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  regulating  banking.  The  Government's  whole  duty  in  the 
matter  was  to  register,  restrain  and  verify.  If  there  was  no  Gov- 
ernment the  financial  operations  would  go  on.  The  sooner  it  took 
its  hands  off  banking,  and  let  society  do  its  own  work,  the  better. 

H'm.  Just  so.  No  trouble  about  banking.  It  would 
go  on  just  the  same  if  there  were  no  Government.  The 
sooner  society  is  allowed  to  do  its  own  work,  the  better. 
And  the  "Times  "  tells  us  that  Mr  Coe  was  "  frequent- 
ly applauded  during  his  remarks."  You  see,  Mr.  Coe 
is  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  business  would  get  along 
better  without  any  Government  interference  than  it 
does  with  it.  I  feel  just  that  way  about  my  own 
business  of  hunting  food  and  clothing  for  my  family. 
How  do  you  feel  about  your  business  ?  And  how  do 
you  suppose  men  like  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Huntington 
would  like  it,  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  on  their 
business  without  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  judges, 
jailors,  policemen,  soldiers,  and  other  barbarians  who 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Government,  and  earn 
their  living  by  taking  things  from  people,  and  making 
you,  and  me,  and  sixty  odd  millions  of  other  human 
beings,  do  what  Messrs.  Gould  and  Huntington  and 
men  of  that  class  want  us  to  ?  Now  don't  dodge  these 
questions  with  a  laugh,  but  just  sit  still  a  moment  and 
answer.  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  anything  about  it,  or  to 
tell  me  what  you  think.  But  just  think  the  questions 
over,  and  answer  them,  softly,  to  yourself. 


When  I  was  a  boy  in  New  York,  I  used  to  go  to  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Tenth  street,  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
to  learn  how  a  good  God  had  created  me,  with  intent 
to  make  me  live  in  a  burning  brimstone  lake  for  all 
eternity,  and  would  have  done  it,  too,  only  that  a  better 
God  interfered,  and  by  undergoing  a  few  years  of  about 
such  discomfort  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  modern  tene- 
ment-house dweller,  induced  the  good  God  to  let  me 
off,  conditionally  on  my  begging  pretty  hard  and  own- 
ing up  that  the  brimstone  would  have  been  none  too 
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bad  for  me.  I  remember,  with  a  queer  feeling,  as 
though  I  were  thinking  of  some  one  else,  how,,  once  in 
a  while,  the  thought  would  come  across  me  that  the 
good  God  must  be  a  most  unmitigated  brute,  and  how  I 
used  to  hurry  up  and  unthink  it,  and  shiver  with  dread 
lest  the  good  God  should  find  it  out,  and  do  some  more 
goodness  to  my  wretched  soul,  by  way  of  convincing 
me  that  he  was  the  one  I  ought  to  love,  and  all  others 
were  but  counterfeits.  And  I  remember  too,  that  when 
I  thought  he  had  found  me  out,  I  used  to  plunge,  with 
desperate  joy,  into  a  perfect  sea  of  boyish  wickedness 
—a  regular  debauch  of  Devil  serving— because  I  knew 
I  had  got  to  repent  anyhow,  before  I  could  be  safe  again, 
and  I  could  just  as  well  make  one  repentance  do  for 
all.  Of  course,  I  took  chances  on  being  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  my  sins,  with  no  time  allowed  for  repentance. 
But  I  think  I  really  enjoyed  that  uncertainty.  It  was 
a  sort  of  gambling  against  providence,  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  pitching  pennies,  and  for  a  good  deal  higher 
stake.  And  then  that  old  hymn  was  a  great  comfort 
to  me,  about  the  sinner  who  was  killed  by  falling  from 
his  horse,  and  "  between  the  saddle  and  the  ground,  he 
mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found."  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  safe  to  have  at  least  that  much  time  allowed 
me  ;  and  I  held  myself  always  ready  for  a  sudden  call, 
with  my  repenting  machinery  in  good  working  order, 
ready  for  instant  operation. 

Well,  it  was  a  very  nice  church,  as  I  remember  it, 
with  a  very  comfortable  rectory  attached  to  it,  and  a 
highly  respectable  and  wealthy  congregation,  and  a 
rector  at  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  an 
assistant  at  a  good  deal  less,  and  a  big  Sunday  school 
with  a  library  of  the  usual  sort  of  books,  and  lots  of 
carriages  at  the  door  on  Sunday  morning,  and  every- 
thing else  that  the  tender-hearted,  simple-minded, 
sham-loathing  Jesus  would  have  loved  to  see  about 
him.  And,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  rightly,  it 
made  a  specialty  of  foreign  missions.  It  had  dealings 
in  domestic  missions  too,  but  foreign  missions  were  its 
strong  point.  We  were  always  being  called  upon  to 
save  the  heathen,  and  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Moun- 
tains "  was  the  most  familiar  hymn  in  the  collection  to 
us.  The  elders  contributed  their  checks  and  bills,  and 
we  youngsters  of  the  Sunday  school  chipped  in  our 
sixpences  and  shillings,  all  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor 
blinded  idolators,  bowing  down  to  wood  and  stone. 
They  used  to  tell  us  that  if  we  didn't  contribute  to  the 
missionaries'  support,  the  Chinese  and  Africans  and 
East  Indians  would  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  about 
the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  would  consequently  burn 
in  hell  for  all  eternity.  I  can  remember  thinking  what 
a  big  place  hell  must  be,  compared  to  heaven. 

These  old  memories  come  back  to  me,  as  I  read  the 
story  of  a  missionary  sermon  preached  the  other  day, 
in  this  same  Church  of  the  Ascension,  by  the  present 
rector,  the  reverened  E.  Winchester  Donald.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  sermon,  because  it  shows  how  the 
church  has  changed  its  mind  about  the  heathen.  It  no 
longer  believes  that  the  heathen  will  go  to  hell  unless 
missionaries  are  sent  to  them.  But  it  keeps  on  sending 
the  missionaries  just  the  same,  which  seems  a  little 


rough  on  the  heathen,  because  the  heathen  who  has 
heard  the  gospel  is  to  be  damned  if  he  doesn't  accept 
it,  while  the  heathen  who  hasn't  been  told  about  it  is 
all  right.  But  the  church  has  a  good  reason  for  main- 
taining its  missions,  and  Dr.  Donald  tells  what  it  is. 
"  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  admit  the  truth,  not  grudgingly, 
but  gladly.  We  do  not  send  missionaries  to  rescue 
heathen  from  hell ;  we  send  them  out  to  bring  the 
heathen  to  a  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus. 
We  know  how  truly  Jesus  has  completed  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  good ;  therefore  we  pray 
and  give,  that  all  the  world  may  have  what  we  know, 
and  the  peace  that  accompanies  it.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Buddha  has  done  for  a  single  pagan  what  Christ 
has  done  for  me.  Therefore  I  stand  here  to  speak  for 
the  agency  which  is  sending  Christ's  message  to  the 
world." 


Well,  Jesus — or  somebody — has  done  a  good  deal  for 
the  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald.    He  has  a  good  salary, 
a  nice  rectory,  an  admiring  congregation,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  an  approving  conscience.    If  Jesus — or  some- 
body— could  be  relied  on  to  do  as  much,  or  half  as 
much,  for  every  converted  pagan,  I  guess  the  mission- 
aries would  have  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it.    Why,  I  can 
remember,  in  Shanghae,  during  the  early  sixties,  when 
it  was  announced  by  the  French  consul  that  Roman 
Catholic  Chinamen  would  be  protected  from  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  native  officials,  there  was  quite  a  boom 
in  the  French  brand  of  Christianity,  though  previously 
converts  had  been  dull,  with  few  inquiries.    But  in  the 
same  paper  that  tells  me  about  Dr.  Donald's  sermon,  I 
read  the  story  of  Grace  Henderson,  who  killed  herself 
by  jumping  off  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Second  avenue, 
and  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  what  Dr.  Donald  calls 
"  a  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  "  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  produce  equal  benefit  in  all  cases.  Grace 
Henderson  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  man.    Her  husband 
was  threatened  with  consumption,  and  his  only  chance 
of  life  was  to  go  off  into  the  country.    Grace  Hender- 
son couldn't  afford  to  go  with  him,  so  she  let  him  go 
alone,  while  she  staid  and  faced  the  problem  of  life  in 
New  York  alone.    She  had  no  money,  but  she  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  work.    Only  she  couldn't  get  work. 
She  answered  advertisements,  and  tramped  about  the 
city  from  morning  till  night,  for  days  in  succession,  but 
it  wasn't  any  use — there  wasn't  any  work  for  her.  She 
could  have  earned  money  easily  enough— she  was  young 
and  nice  looking — but  she  had  a  foolish  self-respect, 
quite  incompatible  with  her  condition,  which  prevented 
her  from  earning  it  in  the  only  way  open  to  young  and 
nice  looking  women  in  this  Christian  country,  where 
"Jesus  has  completed  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
good."    So  after  pawning  everything  she  had  that  was 
pawnable,  she  gave  up  in  despair,  and  first  slashed  her 
wrists,  and  then  jumped  from  the  roof,  and  put  an  end 
to  it  all.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Buddha  could  have 
done  at  least  as  much  for  any  pagan  as  the  Christ  of 
Dr.  Donald  did  for  Grace  Henderson. 


«  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
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we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have 
cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  I  should 
mightily  like  to  hear  the  reverend  Doctor  Donald 
preach  a  missionary  sermon  from  that  text,  with  the 
story  of  Grace  Henderson  worked  into  it. 


Contributed. 


Articles  of  more  than  1,200  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 


"  I  want  to  see  these  men  paid  enough  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  temptations  that  constantly 
beset  them."  This  is  what  a  member  of  a  large  import- 
ing firm  of  New  York  is  reported,  by  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  to  have  said.  He  wasn't  speaking  of  the  car 
conductors,  nor  the  ticket  sellers  at  the  elevated  rail- 
way stations.  O,  dear  no !  Men  of  that  kind,  you  un- 
derstand, can  be  looked  after  by  the  police.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  appraisers  of  the  New  York  custom 
house.  Poor,  underpaid,  sore  tempted  fellows  that  they 
are,  the  head  appraiser  gets  only  $4,000  a  year,  and  the 
assistant  appraisers  a  beggarly  $3,000.  Just  consider 
how  unpleasantly  they  are  situated.  "  They  are  thrown," 
said  this  importing  merchant— Mr.  P.  B.  Worrall  was 
the  name  of  him,  of  the  firm  of  Fred.  Butterfield  &  Co., 
"they  are  thrown  in  contact,  in  their  business,  with 
men  of  much  larger  income,  and  in  their  social  rela- 
tions they  have  the  contrast  between  their  own  humble 
establishments  and  those  of  their  wealthy  friends  con- 
stantly presented  to  them,  and  impressed  upon  them. 
What  wonder  if  under  the  circumstances  an  occasional 
present  from  an  importer,  the  cost  of  which  comes  out 
of  the  Government  first,  but  ultimately  out  of  the  hon- 
est importers,  should  be  accepted,  and  the  importer's 
invoices  be  passed  without  the  scrutiny  they  ought  to 
receive." 

Do  you  know  what  "  being  passed  without  the  scru- 
tiny they  ought  to  receive  "  means  ?  Wr.  Worrall  ex- 
plains that  in  another  part  of  his  interview.  It's  a 
euphemistic  expression  signifying  the  collusive  accept- 
ance of  false  invoices,  duly  sworn  to  on  the  holy  evan- 
gelists of  Almighty  God  by  persons  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  Worrall's  competitors  in  business.  Now 
you  see  the  secret  of  Mr.  Worrall's  sympathy  with  the 
poor  underpaid  custom  house  officers.  He  wants  them 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation,  for  fear  the 
other  fellows  should  buy  them  up.  Doesn't  it  give  you 
a  pleasant  idea  of  commercial  morality  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York?  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  county,  Virginia. 

What  is  a  tax  ?  A  tribute  collected  by  force  to  sup- 
port politicians  and  policemen  in  idleness. 

What  is  rent?  A  tribute  which  one  citizen  compels 
another  to  pay  because  the  people  are  prevented  by 
physical  force  from  using  vacant  land. 

What  is  interest  ?  A  tribute  which  one  person  forces 
another  to  pay  because  none  but  $50,000  banker-monop- 
olists are  allowed  by  the  politician  and  their  policemen 
to  issue  money. 

Better  economize  on  some  of  your  luxuries  than  to 
go  without  the  Twentieth  Century. 


THE  STORM-KING. 


BY  DYER  D.  LUM. 


O'er  the  land  and  o'er  the  heaving  sea 
Rides  the  Storm-King  in  Satanic  glee, 
Where  the  roaring  blast 

And  the  lightning's  glare 
Speed  his  chariot  past 

Striken  hamlets  bare  ; 
O'er  the  quaking  plain, 

O'er  the  surging  waves, 
He  proclaims  his  reign 

In  unnumbered  graves. 
O'er  the  land  and  o'er  the  heaving  sea — 
Leveled  stones, 

Opened  tombs, 

Reeking  bones, 
Fear-struck  wombs — 
Rides  the  Storm-King  in  Satanic  glee. 
"  Ha  !  Ha  !    Hear  my  mocking  laugh 

Terror  laden  in  the  air, 

Vain  thy  struggle,  thy  despair, 
Tears  are  but  the  wine  I  quaff  !" 

On  through  forest,  town  and  busy  street 
Rides  the  Storm-King  with  death-dealing  feet  ; 
On  through  woods  uptorn, 

Villages  o'erthrown, 
Watching  hovels  burn, 

Castles  heaps  of  stone  ; 
For  naught  to  adore 

Love  a  frozen  moan, 
Lifeless  evermore — 

Rises  high  his  throne. 
On  through  forest,  town  and  busy  street — 
Children's  cries, 

Maidens'  tears, 

Widows'  sighs, 
Old  men's  fears — 
Rides  the  Storm-King  with  death-dealing  feet. 
"Ha!  Ha!    Lord  of  Snow  and  Flood, 

Terror,  Panic,  and  Despair, 

Howling  curses  back  to  prayer. 
Reveling  in  tears  and  blood  !•" 

O'er  the  heart  and  o'er  the  fevered  blood 
Rides  the  Storm-King,  borne  on  passion's  flood : 
Where  Lust's  burning  feet 

Thrill  through  nerves  and  veins 
With  consuming  heat, 

Changing  joys  to  pains  ; 
Charging  on  the  brain 

Through  the  quaking  heart, 
He  proclaims  his  reign 

With  consummate  art. 
O'er  the  heart  and  o'er  the  fevered  blood — 
Hopes  still-born, 

Hatred's  fires, 
Love  forlorn, 

Lust's  desires — 
Rides  the  Storm-King,  borne  on  passion's  flood. 
"  Ha  !  Ha  !    Human  heart  I  own 

Spite  of  Providence  and  Fate, 

Here  I  revel,  here  my  state, 
Here  I'll  found  my  regal  throne !" 
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On  through  nerves  into  the  'wildered  brain 
Rides  the  Storm-King,  drawn  by  hell-hounds  twain— 
Jealousy  and  Hate — 

Sharpening  their  fangs 
(Though  naught  can  tbem  sate) 

Upon  heart-wrecked  pangs 
Wrung  from  Love's  distress — 

Torn  from  Hope's  despair — 
Wrenched  from  Faith's  duress — 

Littering  their  lair. 
On  through  nerves  into  the  'wildered  brain — 
Royal  lust, 

Lowly  spite, 
Love's  distrust, 

Envy's  blight — 
Rides  the  Storm-King,  borne  by  hell-hounds  twain— 
"  Ha  !  Ha  !    Here  is  richer  meed 

Wrecking  inside,  not  without, 

Here  I'll  bring  Revenge  and  Doubt, 
Frenzied  Envy,  Lust,  and  Greed  !"" 

Chicago,  111.  __ 

BELIEF   IN  GOD. 


BY  REV.  MINOT  J.  SAVAGE. 


The  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  says  that  he 
tells  his  readers  that  they  must  choose  between  the  God 
of  Calvin  and  the  impersonal  forces  of  the  universe ; 
but,  wishing  them  to  hear  all  sides,  he  asks  me  to  state 
in  twelve  hundred  words  my  reasons  for  being  a  Theist. 

Within  such  narrow  limits,  one  can  hardly  do  more 
than  offer  a  few  hints  and  suggestions.  And  with  only 
such  brief  hints,  I  shall  hardly  hope  to  convince  those 
whom  life-long  study  has  led  to  contrary  conclusions. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  we  are  long  past  the 
time  when  it  was  customary  to  burn  people  for  their 
opinions  ;  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  pose  as 
martyrs  on  the  strength  of  any  views  we  may  honestly 
hold.  The  question  as  to  whether  God  exists  or  not,  is, 
like  any  other  question,  open  for  discussion.  And,  for- 
tunately, whether  or  not  we  believe  in  God,  we  can  be- 
lieve in  and  do  what  is  possible  for  our  fellow-men. 

Some  years  ago,  I  heard  a  lecture  by  my  friend,  Col. 
Ingersoll,  in  which  he  was  casting  ridicule  on  the  old 
argument  of  Paley.  In  substance  he  said  :  "  Here  is  a 
watch ;  it  is  so  wonderful  that  we  must  suppose  that 
somebody  devised  and  made  it ;  so  we.  naturally  look 
for  some  man  as  its  author  ;  but  the  man  is  more  won- 
derful than  the  watch,  and  if  the  watch  needed  a  de- 
signer and  maker,  how  much  more,  the  man.  So  peo- 
ple presuppose  the  existence  of  God  as  the  designer 
and  maker  of  the  man.  But,"  said  the  Colonel,  "God 
is  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  man,  and  yet  we  as- 
sume that  he  needed  no  designer  or  maker  at  all." 

Put  in  this  way,  the  argument  looks  like  a  great 
non  sequitur  ;  but  suppose  we  look  at  it  in  another  way 
for  a  moment.  Neither  the  watch  nor  the  man  are  eter- 
nal existence  ;  we  know  that  they  had  both  a  beginning 
and  an  end  ;  and  so  for  them  there  must  be  an  adequate 
cause ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  eternal  being — being  of  which  we  at 
least  can  conceive  neither  beginning  nor  end — and  it  is 
at  least  as  easy  to  conceive  of  this  being  as  intelligent 
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as  unintelligent.  I  do  not  now  assert  that  it  is  intel- 
ligent, but  only  that  there  is  no  necessary  absurdity  in 
the  supposition. 

Let  us  then  see  how  the  matter  stands.  The  universe 
as  we  behold  it,  is  phenomenal  and  changing ;  but  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  declares  that  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  energy  behind  phenomena,  and  of 
which  phenomena  are  only  manifestations,  is  the  one 
most  certain  item  of  all  our  knowledge.  And  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him,  he  declared  that  he  saw 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  of  a  being  as 
much  above  and  beyond  what  we  mean  by  personal  and 
conscious,  as  we  are  superior  to  vegetable  growths. 
Taking  this,  then,  as  possible,  and  planting  our  feet  on 
the  scientific  axiom  that  nothing  is  evolved  which  was 
not  first  involved,  and  that  a  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  let  us  draw  a  few  natural  conclusions. 

We  are  surrounded  by  a  power  which  to  our  thought 
is  infinite ;  it  was  here  before  we  were  born  ;  it  will  be 
here  after  we  have  died.  On  any  theory  that  we  choose 
to  hold,  we  have  been  produced  by,  and  so  are  children 
of  this  power.  Now,  what  and  how  much  are  we?  We 
are  conscious.  We  are  personal.  We  think.  We  love. 
We  hope.  And  since  we  stand  in  the  relation  to  this 
power  in  which  a  coin  stands  to  its  die,  are  we  not 
justified  in  believing  that  whatever  we  find  in  ourselves, 
has  its  counterpart  or  adequate  cause  in  the  universe  ? 
We  are  conscious.  This  power,  then,  that  has  produced 
us,  if  not  conscious  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  are, 
is  at  least  as  much  as  conscious.  We  are  persons.  If, 
then,  this  power  is  not  personal,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  use  it  of  ourselves,  must  it  not  be  at  least  as 
much  as  personal?  We  are  intelligent.  If,  then,  this 
power  which  has  produced  us,  is  not  intelligent  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  of  ourselves,  is  it 
not  at  least  as  much  as  intelligent  ?  Until  some  one  can 
show  how  consciousness  and  intelligent  personality  can 
be  born  of  the  unconscious  and  the  impersonal,  I,  know- 
ing that  these  exist,  feel  myself  rationally  compelled  to 
postulate  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  universe  as  a  cause 
for  them. 

But  I  take  it  that  the  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
of  God  in  the  modern  world,  is  chiefly  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  evil  and  pain  and  death.  The  world  seems 
to  be  governed  in  a  way  so  different  from  that  in  which 
most  of  us  would  govern  it,  if  the  power  were  in  our 
own  hands,  that  we  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
concile these  things  with  faith  in  any  good  and  intelli- 
gent government  at  all  The  old  argument  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  remains  a  practical  difficulty  in  many 
minds.  He  thought  that  the  Governor  of  the  world 
could  not  be  both  all  powerful  and  perfectly  good. 
If  he  was  able  to  make  things  better,  and  did  not, 
he  must  be  lacking  in  goodness ;  if  he  wished  to  make 
things  better  and  could  not,  then  it  was  because  he 
was  lacking  in  power.  In  either  case,  he  could  not 
be  the  God  we  wish  to  believe  in.  If  I  were  com- 
pelled to  think  of  the  world  as  finished,  and  of  evil 
as  existing  forever,  then  I  might  be  troubled  by  Mr. 
Mill's  dilemma.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  his  famous 
objection  is  entirely  flanked  by  the  theory  of  evolution. 
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No  one  would  condemn  an  orchard  because  the  apples 
were  bitter  in  July.  They  would  wait  at  least  until 
October  before  passing  final  judgment.  So  if  we  may 
believe  that  things  are  yet  in  process,  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  ripe  need  not  greatly  disturb  us. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  one  or  two  objections. 
There  is  space  only  for  briefest  hints  concerning  them. 
First:  As  to  the  existence  of  pain.  If  any  one  can 
show  that  there  is  malicious  or  needless  pain  in  the 
universe,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  surrender  my  faith. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  om- 
nipotence to  create  the  possibility  of  pleasure  without 
the  accompanying  possibility  of  pain.  And  all  pain  is 
only  a  sign  marked  "  Danger,"  set  up  along  the  border- 
lines of  safety.  And  as  people  progressively  learn  the 
conditions  of  healthful  personal,  political  and  social 
life,  pain  will  of  necessity  gradually  disappear.  Second- 
ly :  As  to  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  If  we  are  at  lib- 
erty— and  I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not — to  suppose  that 
the  one  great  end  of  life  is,  as  Browning  says,  "  The  de- 
velopment of  a  soul,"  then  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
that  souls  should  be  cultured  in  goodness,  without  the 
experience  of  evil.  Men  learn  only  by  experience.  And 
I  cannot  conceive  how  omnipotence  itself  could  provide 
any  other  way.  To  suppose  the  possibility  of  God's 
suddenly  creating  a  moral  being  without  the  necessary 
process  of  learning  through  experience,  seems  to  me  as 
absurd  as  the  Sunday-school  boy's  question  as  to  whe- 
ther God  could  make  a  two-year-old  colt  in  fifteen  min- 
utes! 

And  then,  thirdly :  if  death  is  not  the  end— and  no 
one  is  wise  enough  as  yet  to  say  that  it  is — so  we  are 
entitled  at  least  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt— then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  death,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  may  be 
the  greatest  conceivable  good. 

And,  in  general,  if  we  look  at  this  life-experience  as 
school  time,  and  grant  the  possibility  of  our  graduating 
into  a  higher  life,  there  is  nothing  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  evil  that  may  not,  by-and-by,  be  wholly 
justified  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  training  and  growth. 
I  do  not  undertake  in  this  article  to  demonstrate  all 
these  points.  I  only  claim  (and  that  claim  I  wish  to 
emphasize)  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  world  in  the 
light  of  which  this  trust  in  God  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  world  can  be  proved  to  be  unreasonable.  We  are 
confronted  by  two  alternatives ;  one  presents  to  us  this 
complicated  scene  of  human  life  as  without  rational 
cause  or  rational  end.  The  other,  claims  that  both 
cause  and  end  are  rational.  If  the  truth  of  neither  can 
at  present  be  demonstrated,  at  least  the  negative  of  the 
hopeful  view  cannot  be  demonstrated.  And,  to  me,  as 
a  rational  being,  and  as  being  compelled  to  think  that 
my  reason  must  have  had  an  adequate  origin,  the  trust- 
ful and  hopeful  view  seems  much  the  saner  one.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  this  age-long  preparation,  cul- 
minating in  man,  is  to  find  only  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  in  dust  and  nothingness.  And  I  repeat  that 
while  the  hopeful  view  may  not  be  as  yet  demonstrated, 
the  pessimistic  one  utterly  fails  in  demonstration.  And 
while  I  see  the  universe,  under  the  impulse  of  a  power 
that  shows  no  sign  of  weakening,  advancing  still  to 


more  and  better,  I  feel  that  there  is  rational  ground 
under  my  feet  for  trust  in  an  outcome  worthy  of  the 
million's  of  years  that  have  brought  us  to  where  we  are. 
Boston,  Mass.  

THE   EARNING   POWER    OF   MONEY— IN- 
TEREST. 


BY  HENRY  M.  WILLIAMS. 


When  we  studied  political  economy  at  school  or  col- 
lege we  learned  with  much  gusto  and  satisfaction  that 
money  had  two  inherent  qualities  or  powers.  As  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  it  could  purchase  whatever  its  owner 
desired.  With  that  quality  of  money  we  will  not  deal 
just  now.  Its  other  and  more  remarkable — almost  mag- 
ical— power  was  that  of  reproducing  its  kind.  In  fact, 
it  was  and  is  compared  to  the  "  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  which  the  Creator  says  are  his.  Yes,  money  has 
been  invested  with  the  most  mysterious  and  sacred  at- 
tribute of  living  beings  ;  it  is  made  to  beget  offspring, 
which  is  called  interest,  and  sometimes  usury.  The 
question  is  now  being  asked  by  many  thoughtful  minds 
whether  this  lifeless  thing,  money,  has  any  right  to  the 
possession  of  such  a  power  ;  whether  it  is  not  a  power 
usurped  by  a  dead  object  which  ought  to  be  and  is  the 
exclusive  right  and  function  of  the  living  creature. 

Let  Us  see  how  money  earns  or  begets  its  kind.  You 
have  added  dollar  to  dollar  until  you  have  a  sum  for 
which  you  have  no  personal  use.  You  "  invest  "  it,  that 
is  lend  it  out  on  bond  or  mortgage,  at  a  certain  agreed 
rate  of  interest.  To  pay  you  that  interest  the  farmer, 
the  railroad  employe,  the  miner,  the  ship-builder,  the 
mechanic,  or  someone  to  whom  it  is  ultimately  loaned, 
will  have  to  work  so  much  harder  ;  will  have  to 
deny  himself  and  his  family  something  in  the  shape  of 
necessaries  or  luxuries  while  the  loan  runs.  So,  then, 
it  is  labor  which  the  loan  has  caused.  It  has  not  truly 
reproduced  or  caused  the  reproduction  of  a'  cent  more 
money  than  was  in  the  world  before.  Certain  coins 
pass  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the  debtor's  to 
the  creditor's,  but  they  existed  all  the  time,  either  in 
bullion  or  specie.  The  labor,  however,  was  not  before 
in  existence,  but  was  forced  or  created  by  the  loan,  or 
by  the  necessity  of  the  debtor  keeping  up  the  fiction 
of  interest,  or  the  earning  power  of  money.  To  this 
he  certainly  agreed,  but  bear  in  mind  he"  did  so  from 
necessity,  and  because  each  party  to  the  agreement  had 
been  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  power  of 
money  to  create  interest. 

To  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view  :  a  man  buys 
a  watch,  a  piano,  a  house,  a  piece  of  land,  a  machine. 
He  does  not  expect  any  of  these  lifeless  things  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  No  one  ever  expects  to  find  a  lit- 
ter of  young  watches  in  his  vest  pocket  some  fine  morn- 
ing because  he  has  been  thrifty  enough  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  good,  sound  timekeeper  and  has  duly  cared 
for  it.  He  expects  his  piano,  his  machine,  his  land, 
his  house,  to  get  old  and  finally  wear  out,  without  leav- 
ing issue,  as  a  lawyer  would  say.  They  are  inanimate 
objects,  into  which  a  specific  amount  of  labor  has  in- 
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stilled  for  a  time  a  kind  of  life,  but  not  of  so  high  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  reproductive.  That  wonderful  power  of 
reproduction  eternal  law  has  limited  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  man  has  en- 
dowed a  dead  mineral  with  it — or  rather  affects  to  have 
done  so — the  consequence  being  widespread  misery 
and  ruin. 

A  man  buys  a  portion  of  a  railroad,  represented  by 
shares,  or  an  interest  in  a  newspaper  or  a  stock  of  goods. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  possessing  his  share  of  the  rail- 
road or  the  newspaper  or  the  merchandise.  If  it  were 
diamonds  he  bought  or  furniture  for  his  house,  or 
clothes  for  his  back,  he  would  feel  quite  satisfied  in  the 
possession.  And  in  fact  the  possession  and  use  of  any  object 
ought  to  be  all  that  anyone  should  or  could  claim — no 
more  and  no  less.  Whatever  goes  beyond  this  becomes 
a  taxing  power  upon  the  labor  of  some  one  else,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  necessities  of  those  whom  misfortune 
or  competition  compels  to  agree  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  life's  labor  to  more  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 
That  taxing  power  ought  not  to  be  the  prerogative  of  any 
individual,  or  of  any  body  of  individuals  at  the  expense 
of  others.  It  is  a  power  belonging  to  the  community 
alone. 

The  honest  workman,  who  does  his  best  day  by  day, 
and  in  combination  with  his  fellows  turns  out  products 
which  the  community  will  gladly  buy  and  use,  ought  to 
feel  the  utmost  contempt  for  those  social  parasites  called 
"  shareholders,"  whose  "  dividends  "  annually  gobble 
up  a  large  portion  of  his  labor  without  any  compensat- 
ing return.  There  they  sit  comfortably  at  home,  add- 
ing, in  their  capacity  as  shareholders,  not  a  cent  to  the 
world's  wealth,  but  waxing  fat  on  the  labor  of  others. 
But,  you  may  say,  they  have  put  money  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  would  fail  but  for  that  fact.  True,  but 
they  have  a  return  for  their  money  in  the  possession  of 
the  object  they  bought.  That  should  satisfy  them,  but 
it  does  not.  They  believe  they  have  bought,  and  under 
present  laws  they  have  bought,  a  certain  taxing  power 
with  their  purchase — a  power  of  appropriating  a  share 
of  the  labor  of  some  workers,  though  they  themselves 
put  not  a  finger  to  the  burden.    They  are  vampires  ! 

St.  Louis,  Mo.   

WHEREIN  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY"  IS 
WEAK. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 
II. 

(4)  Was  it  not  a  blunder  to  associate  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  the  terminology  of  Communism  ? 

"We  must  make  land  common  property." — Page  237. 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land  ;  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  confiscate  rent." — Page  292.  "  Private  prop- 
erty in  land  cannot  be  defended  on  the  score  of  jus- 
tice."— Page  243. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  fail- 
ing to  discern  the  subtilties  hidden  in  these  dicta,  have 
believed  they  saw  the  star  of  hope  rising  in  Commu- 
nism, and  Communists  themselves  were  for  a  time  led 
to  believe — indeed  in  France  are    now  being  led 


to  believe — that  the  Single-tax  movement  is  Commu- 
nistic. On  the  other  hand,  reformers  bent  upon 
equal  rights  but  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  have 
been  repelled  from  the  cause  by  the  taint  of  Commu- 
nism in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  And  opponents  have 
never  wearied  of  ringing  the  changes  on  its  Communis- 
tic terms.  When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  of  Toronto  was  defending  itself  against  the 
charge  made  in  a  local  newspaper  of  advocating  "  com- 
munistic brigandage  and  confiscation,"  explaining  that 
"  Henry  George  proposes  no  disturbance  of  land  titles, 
no  dispossession,  no  distribution  or  leasing  by  the 
State,"  its  members  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
at  least  apparently  contradicting  Mr.  George's  own 
words.  When  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Powderly  said  he 
did  not  know  how  land  could  be  held  and  worked  in 
common,  he  expressed  an  impression  then  general 
among  the  uninformed  in  reference  to  "  common  prop- 
erty in  land."  When  Monseigneur  Preston  stoutly 
maintained  that  private  property  in  land,  being  recog- 
nized by  the  church,  was  just,  meaning  what  he  meant, 
was  he  to  be  held  by  Single-taxers  as  being  necessarily 
in  error  ?  When  Archbishop  Elder  of  Cincinnati  de- 
clared it  wrong  to  speculate  in  land  but  right  to  own 
it  privately,  his  position  was  that  of  every  Single-tax- 
er.  When  "  Wheelbarrow  "  of  the  "  Open  Court"  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  security  of  improvements  on 
land  held  in  common,  he  gave  words  to  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  many.  When  the  translator  of  "  La  Vie 
de  Monsieur  Henri  George  "  speaks  of  Mr.  George  as 
the  apostle  of  "  le  Socialisme  agraire  "  he  hails  him  as 
a  Communist.  When  Rev.  James  B.  Converse  explains 
that  in  his  new  paper  he  will  advocate  the  Single-tax 
but  oppose  land  confiscation,  he  pays  deference  to  a 
state  of  public  opinion  which  seems  to  him  just. 

But  the  error  here  is  more  than  a  mispresentation  of 
the  case  through  ill-chosen  terms  or  through  the  non- 
avoidance  of  a  misleading  connotation  of  words.  There 
is  question  of  fact. 

"  We  must  make  land  common  property."  To  tell  us 
this  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written.  How  is  the 
"  making"  to  begin,  and  when  is  the  act  of  completing 
the  "  making"  to  take  place  ?  Land  values  are  already 
in  part  taxed.  Is,  then,  the  "  making"  under  way  ? 
Hardly  ;  for  were  99  per  cent  of  the  rent  which  is 
drawn  from  aphides-tenants  by  ant-landlords  turned 
into  the  public  treasury  land  would  not  yet  be  common 
property.  Title  and  possible  profit  and  the  chance  of 
a  future  change  to  his  advantage  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion would  remain  with  the  landlord.  Under  the  Sin- 
gle-tax it  could  never  be  said  :  "  Land  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  common  property."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Single-tax,  land  is  to-day  com- 
mon property,  the  State  being  at  once  the  source  of 
title  and  the  collector  of  taxes.  Instead  of  sagaciously 
making  the  most  of  this  fact,  Mr.  George  chose  to  load 
down  his  cause  with  the  disadvantage  of  sensationally 
proposing  something  that,  expressed  as  he  expresses  it, 
seems  to  the  farmer  or  owner  of  a  homestead  much  like 
demanding  a  surrender  of  that  which  beyond  all  else 
is  his  dependence  in  life. 
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"To  confiscate"  is  "  to  appropriate  and  turn  in  to  the 
public  treasury  as  a  penalty."  In  controversies  beyond 
number  this  inaccuracy  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
has  been  quoted  as  a  proposal  for  despoliation  by  force 
at  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

Unless  defined,  the  phrase  "  private  property  in 
land,"  like  the  word  "socialism,"  may  have  a  wide 
range  of  meaning.  There  are  good  grounds  for  the  as- 
sertion that  there  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  private 
property  in  land.  Eminent  domain  permits  no  man  to 
say  of  land  to  which  he  has  title  :  "  This  is  mine, 
against  all  the  world."  Nor  can  any  landholder,  confi- 
dent in  unassailable  rights,  maintain  a  nuisance  on  his 
land,  nor  build  on  it  contrary  to  legal  restrictions,  nor 
avoid  special  tax  levies  for  public  improvements.  Ab- 
solute, fixed,  supreme  right  of  private  property  in  land 
is  unknown.  Of  late,  some  attempt  has  been  made  by 
certain  Single-taxers  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
meaning  of  "  private  property,"  which  they  explain 
they  oppose,  and  "  exclusive  possession,"  which  they 
say  they  uphold.  But  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  (page 
257)  tells  us  :  "The  truth  is,  and  from  this  truth  there 
can  be  no  escape,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  just  title 
to  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil." 

While  it  was  an  essential  part  of  Henry  George's 
work  to  make  plain  the  difference  between  property  in 
land  and  property  in  the  results  of  labor,  to  do  so  did 
not  necessitate  borrowing  terms  from  the  Communists. 
His  thought  was  anti-Communistic.  In  adopting  and 
emphasizing  the  phraseology  in  question,  he  was  not 
watchful  to  avoid  objections ;  he  was  unnecessarily 
provoking  objections.  With  force  and  truth  he  might 
have  employed  language  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  popular  impression  of  his  aims — 
Communism  and  revolution.  Single-taxers  might  state 
their  purpose  as  being  to  make  it  possible,  for  all  who 
wish,  to  acquire  private  property  in  land — the  common 
inheritance  from  nature,  the  sovereign  ownership  of 
which  by  the  people  collectively  is  recognized  in  the 
state  constitutions — under  such  conditions  as  would 
lead  to  its  highest  utilization,  reduce  the  evils  of  land- 
lordism to  a  minimum,  recognize  the  rights  of  commu- 
nities in  the  unearned  increment,  and  possibly  lead  to 
the  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  com- 
modities. 

(5)  Mr.  George's  work  being  philosophical,  ought  he 
not  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  collecting  ground  rent  in  full  by  taxation  ? 

He  says  (page  301) :  "  The  tax  on  land  values  "  "  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  the  element  of  certainty. 
It  may  be  assessed  and  collected  with  a  definiteness 
that  partakes  of  the  immovable  and  unconcealable 
character  of  the  land  itself.  Taxes  levied  on  land  may 
be  collected  to  the  last  cent."  And  elsewhere  he 
speaks  as  if  economic  rent  could  be  ascertained  exactly 
and  taxed  fully.  "Taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
value  of  land  until  all  rent  is  taken  by  the  State,  with- 
out reducing  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  reward  of  capi- 
tal one  iota." — Page  297.  "  When  all  rent  is  taken  by 
taxation  for  the  needs  of  the  community,  then  will  the 


equality  ordained  by  nature  be  attained." — Page  303. 
"  The  value  of  land  can  always  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  value  of  improvements." — Page  306.  "But 
the  whole  value  of  land  may  be  taken  in  taxation," 
etc. — Page  298. 

Henry  George  is  of  another  opinion  today.  In  the 
"  Standard"  of  August  17  last  he  says  :  "  The  only  the- 
oretical point  worth  discussing  is  as  to  how  near  the 
taking  of  the  whole  of  economic  rent  it  would  be  pos- 
sible in  practice  to  come.  This  is  a  point  as  to  which 
I  am  not  and  never  have  been  clear.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  any  one  at  present  can  say  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision how  near  we  may  be  able,  when  we  get  so  far  as 
to  attempt  it,  to  take  the  whole  of  economic  rent  for 
public  purposes." 

Convincing  reasons  might  be  given  by  Mr.  George 
in  support  of  his  present  position. 

Who  can  draw  the  line  dividing  good  will  from  land 
value  ?  Good  will,  business  connection,  is  built  up  by 
the  labor  of  individuals.  It  is  theirs.  It  may  pertain 
not  only  to  certain  houses,  but  occasionally  to  entire 
localities,  and  in  some  cases  to  particular  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  lion's  share  of  it  is  uniformly  taken  from 
the  tenant  by  the  Land  Lord.  A  Bowery  retail  shoe- 
dealer  who  built  up  a  fine  business,  wholly  independent 
of  what  was  given  him  by  the  location,  brought  upon 
himself  in  six  years  an  increase  of  rent  from  $1,800  to 
$4,000.  Just  as  a  branch  of  the  produce  business,  car- 
ried on  mainly  in  one  downtown  district  in  New  York, 
increases  the  volume  of  its  transactions  from  year  to 
year,  the  Land  Lords  raise  the  rents,  which  are  screwed 
out  of  the  good  will  of  the  trade  there  united,  and  not 
out  of  land  values.  As  he  builds  up  his  business,  every 
grocer  and  liquor  dealer  in  the  city  reckons  on  paying 
an  increasing  proportion  of  his  profits  to  his  Land  Lord. 
The  New  York  business  men  who  are  legally  black- 
mailed out  of  their  good  will  by  Land  Lords  num- 
ber literally  tens  of  thousands.  Under  the  Single-tax, 
then,  is  what  these  Land  Lords  are  robbing  their  ten- 
ants of  to  be  "  confiscated"  by  the  State  ?  Certainly 
not.  Here  is  a  line  of  thought  pregnant  with  possibil- 
ities of  vexation  to  those  having  the  impression  that 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Single-tax  unlimited 
were  examined  to  the  last  objection  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty." 

How  strike  the  point  between  land  values  and  im- 
provement values  ?  This  is  not  done  by  assessors,  any 
more  than  they  get  at  the  value  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty they  assess.  Consider  the  perplexities  of  the 
task.  Observe  the  decrement  in  the  values  of  houses. 
A  large  hotel  in  deserted  Virginia  City  may  be  bought 
for  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  cost.  A  hotel  in  New  York 
which  only  fifteen  years  ago  was  built  for  two  millions 
and  a  quarter,  and  which  is  in  perfect  repair,  cannot 
now  fetch  a  million.  The  New  England  farms  offered 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  their  improvements  is  a  famil- 
iar story.  There  is  also  unearned  increment  in  house 
values.  A  sudden  rush  in  the  season  to  a  watering 
place  sends  up  rents  ;  house  values  have  risen.  The 
moment  that  Congress  determines  in  what  city  the 
World's  Fair  shall  be  held,  a  rise  will  ensue  in  house 
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values,  as  well  as  of  land  values,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  site,  and  the  house  values  will  be  sustained  until 
after  the  fair.  In  view  of  such  decrement  and  incre- 
ment, and  considering  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  houses,  how 
can  assessors  infallibly  separate  land  values  from  im- 
provement values  ?  The  judgment  of  dealers  as  to 
real  estate  values  is  not  infrequently  at  fault,  yet,  un- 
like assessors,  they  have  a  business  incentive  in  mak- 
ing estimates.  Note  the  surprises  reported  every  week 
at  the  exchange.  Where  sales  are  much  of  a  kind  and 
of  frequent  occurrence,  calculations  may  be  close.  But 
if  property  is  offered  to  the  value  of  which  no  index  is 
afforded  in  the  recent  sale  of  a  similar  piece,  no  one 
knows  within  a  large  percentage  what  it  may  fetch. 
Guessing  must  be  directed  at  once  upon  good  will,  land 
values,  house  values,  other  construction  values,  and 
labor  values  connected  with  the  soil.  The  total  thus 
hidden,  how  may  land  values  be  discerned  ? 

The  broader  the  view,  the  less  likely  is  one  to  be 
clear  as  to  how  the  whole  of  economic  rent  may  be 
taken,  a  variety  of  causes  rising  to  thwart  the  judg- 
ment.   To  a  long- established  landed  proprietor,  his 
acres  have  a  value  unknown  to  all  others — a  senti- 
mental value.    To  a  business  man  desirous  of  increas- 
ing the  area  of  his  establishment,  an  adjoining  lot  has 
a  value  that  it  has  to  no  one  else.    To  a  hotel-keeper  a 
certain  site  may  be  of  greater  value  than  to  a  confec- 
tioner.   As  in  the  case  of  vineyards,  good  will  attaches 
even  to  agricultural  lands.    In  all  highly  cultivated 
districts,  labor  values  and  land  values,  both  consider- 
able, intermingle.    When  a  rise  or  fall  in  land  values 
extends  over  a  whole  region,  the  margin  to  be  left  land- 
owners by  assessors  must  be  wide  indeed.  Though 
under  the   Single-tax  speculative  booms   would  be 
greatly  modified,  assessors  could  never  catch  at  fleet- 
ing values  in  a  fluctuating  market,  and  should  a  gen- 
eral rise  occur,  with  danger  of  a  sudden  decline,  as- 
sessments could  not  promptly  be  brought  up  to  passing 
estimates.    A  general  fall  in  land  values,  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  New  England, 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  would  be  followed  by  a  de- 
mand by  land  owners  for  a  generous  margin  in  assess- 
ments.   A  widely  extended  advance  would  be  equally 
a  puzzle  to  assessors.    In  one  of  the  northern  Depart- 
ments of  France,  a  gradual  rise  since  1871  has  brought 
values  to  double  those  in  neighboring  Departments  ; 
but  sales  are  infrequent,  and  what-  valuations  should 
be  put  on  estates  some  of  which  have  not  been  sold  in 
a  century,  no  one  can  say.    Fifty  years  ago  an  esti- 
mate of  the  land  values  of  France  cost  the  government 
forty  million  dollars,  and,  although  landholders  every- 
where are  demanding  a  readjustment,  the  administra- 
tion shrinks  from  preparing  for  a  change  in  the  land 
tax  because  of  the  enormous  expense  entailed. 

At  an  outlay  of  millions,  an  irrigating  company  has 
redeemed  400,000  acres  on  Kern  river,  California,  and 
is  selling  what  ten  years  ago  was  desert  land  at  as  high 
as  $150  an  acre.  How  much  of  that  shall  the  State 
take  ?  On  the  Pacific  slope,  farmers  are  working  irri- 
gated lands  in  cooperative  clubs.    How  divine  their 


economic  rent  ?  The  stupendous  project  of  irrigating 
the  thousand  million  acres  of  arid  Western  lands — 
what  of  it  and  assessing  the  economic  rent  to  come  ? 

The  Single-tax  is  the  ideal  tax.  But,  save  in  the  case 
of  virgin  soil,  can  it  free  land  ?  Up  to  what  percentage 
may  it  justly  be  pushed  ?  In  view  of  the  constant  in- 
distinguishable overlappings  of  private  and  public 
earnings  in  real  estate  values,  may  not  a  safe  halting 
place  on  the  taxation  road  be  at  wise  Mr.  Shearman's 
65  per  cent  of  apparent  community  values  ?  And  if 
the  tax  stops  there  or  thereabout,  vacant  land  will  not 
be  freed,  since  the  tax  must  in  equity  rest  at  the  same 
point  on  all  lands. 

But,  could  it  be  sent  up  to  100  per  cent,  would  such  a 
land  tax  from  any  point  of  view  be  just  ?  Yesterday 
you,  the  majority,  saw  no  difference  between  land  and 
other  property,  and  promised  to  protect  all  citizens  in 
their  rights.  Today  you  will  lay  hold  of  and  divide 
among  you  what,  under  sanction  of  your  laws,  some 
unfortunates  have  exchanged  their  earnings  for.  And 
where  find  your  precedent?  One  day  you  licensed 
liquor  dealers.  The  next,  in  a  paroxysm  of  virtue,  you 
rescinded  licenses  and  broke  in  the  heads  of  liquor  bar- 
rels. One  day  you  welcomed  distillers  to  your  State  ; 
they  were  capitalists  giving  work  to  the  poor.  The 
next  you  voted  for  prohibition  and  destroyed  the  value 
of  the  distilleries.  One  day  you  were  pleased  to  use 
oleomargarine  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter.  An- 
other you  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  a  rival  interest 
and  crushed  out  the  new  industry,  robbing  the  manu- 
facturers of  their  capital. 

New  York. 


THE  TEAM  IN  ESS    OF    THE    OX  AGAIN. 


BY  MARIE  LOUISE. 

The  short  but  spicy  polemics  carried  on  between  Mr. 
T.  B.  Wakeman  and  Dyer  D.  Lum  on  the  "  Teaminess 
of  the  Ox"  and  the  kickiness  of  the  ass  is  very 
suggestive. 

After  having  shown  his  admiration  for  the  "  teami- 
ness of  the  ox,"  and  likened  it  to  collectivism  among 
men,  Mr.  Wakeman  proceeds  to  describe  that  "  kick- 
ing, stupid  baulking  and  ignorance"  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  "  ass,"  and  likens  such  to  "  Individual- 
ism." I  consider  that  Mr.  Wakeman  is  not  far  from 
being  correct  in  his  conclusions. 

For  us  it  remains  to  see  which  of  the  two,  the  "  ox  " 
or  the  "  ass,"  appeals  most  to  our  sympathy. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  team  of  oxen  dolefully  pull- 
ing along  a  cart  to  which  they  are  not  "  harnessed,"  but 
"  attached,"  bending  down  their  heavily  yoked  necks, 
can  never  forget  the  uninspiring  picture. 

It  is  true  that  no  danger  threatens  the  "driver  ;"  he 
may  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  be  merry,  for  the  crawling 
mass  of  flesh  below  his  feet  leads  him  safely  to  his 
destination. 

Should  the  oxen,  however,  be  replaced  by  an  ass,  all 
the  activity  of  the  "  driver  "  would  be  required  to  pre- 
serve his  safety  and  accomplish  his  journey.    No  way 
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of  sleeping  and  getting  fat,  for  at  any  time  the  "  ass  " 
may  baulk  and  kick  the  driver  out  of  his  elevated  seat 
and  down  into  the  mud.  Insecurity  is  a  gnawing  worm, 
destroying  peace  and  happiness.  Were  I  inclined  to  be 
a  "  driver  "  I  would  certainly  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  "asses,"  and  select  the  comfortable  tran- 
quility of  driving  "oxen." 

But  not  being  at  all  attracted  to  driving  I  stand  as  an 
impartial  umpire  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  ox 
and  the  ass,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  goes  out 
to  the  ass.  Yes,  in  spite  and  because  of  his  "  kicking 
and  stupid  baulkiness,"  in  spite  even  of  his  "braying 
the  ugliest  music  and  living  the  hardest  life." 

Men  and  women  who  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
ass  to  the  extent  of  "  baulking  and  kicking "  are  the 
terror  of  would-be  drivers,  leaders,  rulers  and  priests. 
Revolutionists  of  all  ages  were  "baulkers  and  kickers." 
Pedant  and  conservative  demagogues  called  them  stu- 
pid and  ignorant. 

Cromwell,  Luther,  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Convention 
of  1789,  Thomas  Paine,  George  Washington,  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  war  of  secession,  the 
Paris  Commune,  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  all  these  were 
"baulkers  and  kickers."  Their  adversaries  could  tell 
how  severely  they  kicked,  and  how  unsafe  it  was  to 
have  them  harnessed  to  a  cart.  Mr.  Wakeman  says  : 
"  There  is  no  teaminess  in  one  ox  ;  a  team  of  oxen 
must  be  driven  together." 

Is  there  a"ny  teaminess  in  "  one  "  or  "  several  "  bulls, 
or  in  one  or  several  men  in  possession  of  their  natural 
faculties  ?  The  bull  must  be  mutilated  bodily  and  the 
man  mutilated  morally  and  mentally  by  the  hands  of 
cruel,  ambitious  would-be  drivers,  leaders  and  rulers, 
before  any  teaminess  becomes  apparent  in  them. 

Mr.  Wakeman,  alluding  to  the  "  hiviness  of  the  bee," 
says :  "  If  the  drones  get  too  much  let  us  voluntarily 
cooperate,  as  the  Nationalists  propose,  and  try  to  have 
a  fair  deal  and  sure  honey  for  the  queens  and  the  work- 
ers." 

I  hope  that  he  means  a  queen's  share  for  the  queens,  a 
lion's  share  for  the  lion,  and  an  ox's  share  for  the  oxen. 
Otherwise  what  would  be  the  use  of  officeship  in  the 
army  ?    I  mean  the  industrial -army  of  Nationalism. 

New  York. 

CHRISTIANITY   AND  PAGANISM. 


BY  DUNS  SCOTUS. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Morse,  in  the  issue  of  January  16, 
writes  :  "  A  creed  which  ignores  the  golden  rule  is  an 
elaborate  deception ;  a  Christianity  which  does  not 
make  men  Christlike  is  but  a  refined  Paganism."  I  think 
that  if  Mr.  Morse  would  seek  diligently  for  a  diver- 
gence in  the-  fundamentals  of  the  two  systems  his 
search  would  be  in  vain.  Both  profess  belief  in  exter- 
nal deity,  both  consider  sacrifice  pleasing  to  deity,  both 
consider  implicit  obedience  to  deity  and  to  government 
as  requisite  to  righteousness.  But  of  the  two  systems 
it  seems  to  me  that  Paganism  was  more  just  to  the  in- 
dividual, more  honest  to  its  devotees,  than  Christianity. 
The  Christian  faith  is  for  the  lover  of  beauty,  the  ideal- 


ist. Paganism  was  a  stern  enforcement  of  precepts, 
repelling  the  bad  and  elevating  the  good  ;  the  goodness 
of  a  man  was  determined  by  being,  not  by  doing.  I  mean 
by  this  that  it  is  not  the  action  alone,  but  the  condition 
of  the  doer  of  the  action  which  obtained  the  favor  of 
the  gods.  I  know  that  Christ  demands  heart  service, 
but  if  it  is  "  faith,  blind  faith,"  a  la  Watts,  which  pur- 
chases favor,  a  paradox  is  obvious.  What  stronger  les- 
son of  hope  is  there  than  that  taught  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  in  the  words  :  "  Be  like  the  promontory  against 
which  the  waves  continually  break  ;  but  it  stands  firm 
and  tames  the  fury  of  the  water  around  it." 

Christ  teaches  forgiveness,  kindness.  Consider  this  : 
"  The  gods,  who  are  immortal,  are  not  vexed  because, 
during  so  long  a  time,  they  must  tolerate  continually 
bad  men,  such  as  they  are,  and  so  many  of  them  bad. 
But  thou  who  art  destined  to  end  so  soon,  art  thou 
wearied  of  enduring  the  bad,  and  this,  too,  when  thou 
art  one  of  them  ?" 

Again  :  "  Does  any  man  despise  me  ?  Then  I  will 
not  do  anything  deserving  of  contempt." 

Christianity  supplies  a  great  craving  in  man,  namely 
that  for  personal  immortality.  Few  men  will,  like 
Hume,  trouble  less  about  future  existence  than  about  a 
possible  past  non-existence.  Listen  to  Aurelius  :  "  Thou 
hast  existed  as  a  past.  Thou  shalt  be  received  back  in 
that  which  produced  thee  by  transmutation." 

I  have  not  space  for  further  comparisons.  Both  sys- 
tems teach  submission  of  the  will  to  superiors.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul  any  action  of  rebellion  against  ex- 
isting power  is  sin  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  Homer  says  : 
"  To  be  content  is  righteousness."  Apply  these  princi- 
ples to  any  and  every  historical  epoch  and  consider  the 
result.  Rebellion  is  the  priceless  possession  of  nature. 
All  thought,  all  of  goodness  and  beauty,  obtained  life 
from  it  and  lives  by  it.  Any  question  which  implies 
doubt  against  things  is  rebellion.  There  is  no  honest 
man  who  is  not  a  rebel,  and  no  man  who  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  superstitions  and  trammels  of  blind  obe- 
dience can  do  other  than  ask  God  questions. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Address. 


THE  DEVIL   AT   THE  HELM. 


BY   HUGH   O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  February,  9,  1890. 


I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  address  is  not  to  be  an  irrev- 
erent attack  upon  the  orthodox  Christian  Devil.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  His  Hypothetical  Satanic  Majesty.  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  very  much  maligned  and  little  understood  person.  His 
great  services  to  this  world  have  never  been  adequately  appreciated, 
and  he  does  not  occupy  the  position  of  honor  that  he  deserves. 

I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  you  under- 
stand. I  only  know  him  by  hearsay.  But  from  what  is  written 
about  him  I  judge  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  ability  and  generally 
admirable  qualities  and  aims  in  life. 

One  thing  I  like  about  him  is  that  he  is  a  thinker.  You  cannot 
make  him  believe  that  things  are  so  by  merely  telling  him  that  they 
are.    And  as  a  critic  of  Jehovah  and  Jehovah's  way  of  doing 
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things  ;  as  a  skeptic,  a  doubter,  an  investigator,  the  Devil  has 
always  been  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  When  Jehovah 
placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  provided  that 
they  should  always  remain  intellectual  imbeciles,  by  forbidding 
them  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Evil,  that  he  might  make  them  forever  his  abject  slaves  through 
ignorance,  it  was  the  Devil  who  came  to  their  rescue  and  per- 
suaded them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  blind  belief  and  obedience, 
and  think  for  themselves.  He  told  them  that  it  was  much  better 
to  look  good  and  evil  squarely  in  the  face  and  choose  which  they 
would  follow  than  to  be  shut  up,  forever,  in  a  nursery,  rocked  in  a 
cradle  of  ignorance  and  swathed  in  flannel  bands  of  goody-goody- 
ness. 

Jehovah  told  them  that  upon  the  day  in  which  they  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  they  would  die,  for  it  is  ever  Jehovah's  way  to 
frighten  people  into  submission  to  his  foolish  and  wicked  decrees. 
The  Devil  told  them  that  Jehovah  merely  wanted  to  keep  them 
from  knowing  as  much  as  he  did,  and  that  they  would  not  die  upon 
the  day  in  which  they  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  the  Devil  was  right.  Few  persons  reflect  how  thankful 
we  should  be  to  the  Devil  for  persuading  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  If  this  amiable  couple  had  remained  as 
Jehovah  wished  them  to  be.  the  human  brain  would  have  become 
like  milk  in  a  cocoanut,  and  life  would  have  been  as  dull  as  a  Way- 
back  prayer  meeting  on  a  sultry  evening. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  "  give  the  Devil  his  due."  But  if  you 
will  recall  the  history  of  Job,  where  Satan  appears  as  an  accomplished 
critic  ;  if  you  will  remember  that  to  the  Devil  has  always  been 
ascribed  by  the  Christian  world  the  credit  of  the  grand  work  done 
by  Bruno,  Volney,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Paine,  Huxley,  In- 
gersoll  and  a  thousand  other  thinkers  ;  if  you  will  observe  that, 
according  to  the  priests  (who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Devil  than  any  other  class  of  men),  he  has  been  the  instigator 
and  leader  of  every  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  for  the  freedom 
of  men,  women  and  children,  you  will  see  as  plainly  as  I  do  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Devil,  Jehovah  would  have  had  this  world  in 
a  far  more  deplorable  condition  than  it  is  now  in. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view  I  come  to 
another  conclusion,  also  favorable  to  the  Christian  Devil.  Let  us 
think  of  him  for  a  moment  as  the  wicked  being  he  is  painted.  Did 
not  Jehovah  create  him  ?  Could  not  Jehovah  kill  him  if  he  wished 
to  ?  And  if  Jehovah  created  him  and  allows  him  to  roam  around 
unchained,  like  "  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour," 
pray  who  is  responsible  for  the  Devil  and  the  evil  he  does  ?  Is  it 
not  Jehovah  ? 

And  not  only  should  the  Devil  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
for  his  existence  and  behavior,  but  he  commands  our  admiration  in 
spite  of  ourselves.    Upon  the  orthodox  Christian  theory  of  life  the 
Devil  is  more  industrious,  more  enterprising,  more  intelligent  and 
stronger  than  Jehovah.    He  always  "  gets  there."    He  has  a  hun- 
dred disciples  to  Jehovah's  one.    Jehovah  builds  a  church,  but  the 
Devil  occupies  most  of  the  pews,  and  manages  to  preach  in  a  good 
many  pulpits,  too.    Jehovah  loves  the  people  and  wants  to  take 
them  to  heaven,  but  the  Devil  gets  them  nearly  all.    Jehovah  wants 
to  make  the  people  good  and  happy,  but  the  Devil  prevents  him 
from  doing  it.    If  you  could  find  Jehovah  and  were  to  say  to  him  : 
"See  here;  why  don't  you  put  an  end  to  all  this  sin  and  misery 
and  poverty  and  crime  and  sickness  ;"  if  you  could  drag  him 
through  the  tenement  house  district  and  make  him  look  at  it  and 
listen  to  it  and  smell  it,  from  garret  to  cellar  ;  if  you  could  say  to 
him  :  "  Come  now,  explain  yourself  ;  you  are  God,  and  it  is  your 
business  to  see  that  nothing  of  this  sort  occurs ;  why  don't  you 
attend  to  this  ?"  he  would  say  to  you  :  "  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  the  Devil  won't  let  me  ;  he's  too  smart,  too  cunning 
and  too  powerful  for  me.    Some  day  I  hope  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  him,  but  for  the  present  he  runs  things  pretty  much  to  suit  him- 
self." 

Now,  we  are  bound  to  admire  a  person  who  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  revolution  in  heaven  and  nearly  tumbled  God  himself  off  his 
throne  j  who  went  into  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  captured  the  first 
two  persons  God  ever  made,  and  who  has  been  beating  God  at  every 
point  from  that  day  to  this.    And  it  is  this  being  about  whom  I 


want  to  speak.  Not  the  gentlemanly  and  courteous  Satan  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  critic  and  scientist,  the  inspirer  of  thought, 
the  father  of  inventions,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  evolution  and  im- 
provement. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  Christian  Devil  in  his  character  of  a  fallen 
god  ;  the  opposite  of  goodness  in  all  respects  ;  the  almost  infinite 
Mr.  Hyde  of  the  universe  ;  vindictive,  malicious,  never  so  happy 
as  when  causing  and  witnessing  the  miseries  of  an  unhappy  peo- 
ple :  get  before  your  mind  a  horned,  hoofed  and  barbed-tailed  be- 
ing ;  repulsive,  hateful  and  malignant.  It  is  such  a  being  that  I 
wish  to  show  you  is  at  the  helm  in  this  world. 

What  I  mean,  to  speak  plainly,  is  that  if  there  were  a  nearly  all- 
powerful  supernatural  being  who  had  wished  to  contrive  forms  of 
government,  an  industrial  system  and  an  ecclesiastical  institution 
perfectly  calculated  to  work  injustice,  to  breed  poverty,  to  foster 
ignorance  and  engender  crime,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better 
than  the  priests  -and  politicians  have  done  under  the  pretended 
guidance  of  an  imaginary  being  whom  they  call  God. 

I  would  give  my  right  arm  if  I  could  make  all  this  as  plain  to  all 
persons  as  it  is  to  me  ;  because  if  I  could  the  present  fiendish  ar- 
rangements in  Church,  State  and  society  would  last  no  longer  than 
would  be  necessary  to  quietly,  rationally  and  safely  disintegrate 
them. 

What  directed  my  attention  particularly  to  this  subject  and  led 
me  to  choose  it  as  -a  theme  was  the  occurrence  of  a  shameful  scene 
in  the  City  Hall  Park  in  New  York  about  ten  days  ago.  A  little 
girl  was  dragged,  screaming  with  fright,  across  the  park  to  the 
police  station,  by  two  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  two  park  policemen.  From  the  police  sta- 
tion she  was  taken  to  the  private  prison  of  the  society  and  locked 
up  over  night.  In  the  morning  she  was  brought  before  a  police 
justice  in  open  court  and  discharged  from  custody  because  her  case 
aroused  so  much  public  indignation  that  the  *  machinery  of  jus- 
tice "  wouldn't  work. 

Now,  what  was  the  crime  that  this  little  girl  had  committed— the 
awful  crime  that  required  her  brutal  arrest  by  four  representatives 
of  God  and  the  State,  and  her  shameful  incarceration  over  night  ? 
Get  ready  to  hear  it,  for  when  I  tell  you  what  it  was  you  will  be 
stunned  by  such  an  example  of  youthful  depravity.  Dare  I  tell 
you?  Can  you  bear  to  hear  it?  She  was  suspected  of  selling 
newspapers  ! 

The  manly,  noble  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  believed  her  to  be  guilty  of  this  horrible  crime, 
and  so  they  watched  her,  they  spied  upon  her  movements,  they 
tracked  her  like  fate,  and  at  last  they  pounced  upon  her  and  scared 
her  nearly  to  death  ;  they  dragged  her  to  prison  ;  they  put  the 
brand  of  jail-bird  on  her ;  they  caused  her  to  be  polluted  by  the 
touch  of  a  policeman  ;  they  defiled  her  lungs  with  the  atmosphere 
of  a  police  court ;  they  outraged  her  by  the  use  of  physical  force 
upon  her  person  ;  they  shamed  and  humiliated  her  for  the  rest  of 
her  life— and  all  because  she  was  suspected  of  selling  papers, 
which  people  wanted  to  buy  from  her,  and  which  would  have 
yielded  her  a  few  pennies  to  carry  home  to  her  mother,  with  which 
to  help  buy  something  to  eat  or  wear. 

Try  to  realize,  please,  that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  a  tender 
child  can  be  arrested  by  paid  spies,  dragged  to  prison  by  poor  men, 
who  permit  themselves  to  be  bribed,  uniformed  and  armed  to  fight 
against  the  defrauded  of  their  own  class  and  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  robber  rich,  and  tried  before  a  judge,  who  probably 
obtained  his  position  by  corrupting  the  morals  of  others  and  de- 
bauching his  own,  for  the  ghastly  crime  of  being  suspected  of  sell- 
ing newspapers  !  It  is  respectable  to  be  a  spy,  it  is  honorable  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  legal  thieves  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  their  de- 
frauded victims,  it  is  distinction  to  become  a  judge  by  the  shameful 
schemes  of  the  politician,  but  it  is  a  crime  to  sell  a  newspaper  !  A 
world  of  which  such  things  can  be  said  is  one  third  fool  and  two 
thirds  knave.  Yet  this  is  the  world  that  pleases  a  large  majority  of 
the  people.  The  spies  are  praised,  the  policemen  are  trusted,  the 
judges  are  honored  and  the  little  girl  paper  sellers  are  arrested. 
And  because  some  of  us  understand  and  expose  this  idiocy  and  de- 
pravity, and  spit  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  hooted  at  as 
dangerous  persons. 
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Now,  where  is  the  root  of  all  this  evil  ?  for  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  no  one  is  really  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
child  should  be  arrested  and  dragged  to  prison  for  selling  news- 
papers, except  in  a  world  ruled  by  the  Devil  or  by  men  as  mean  and 
as  powerful  as  the  Devil. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  here :  You  have  an  army,  a  militia  and  a 
police  force  for  the  purpose  of  doing,  primarily,  two  things,  viz: 
Preventing  poor  people  from  using  vacant  land  and  from  using  any 
kind  of  money  they  choose  in  trading  with  each  other. 

I  claim  that  if  I  can  find  a  piece  of  land  that  nobody  is  using,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  such  land  and  put  it  to  any 
use  that  serves  my  purpose,  without  any  interference  from  individ- 
uals or  society;  without  any  kind  of  tax  being  wrung  from  me  by 
force.  I  claim  that  it  is  not  right  that  anyone  should  be  prevented 
from  exercising  the  free  privilege  of  drawing  his  nourishment  from 
the  breasts  of  mother  earth.  When  I  say  this  is  not  right  I  mean 
that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  minimize  the  welfare  of 
the  race. 

I  claim  also  that  if  my  neighbor  wishes  to  sell  me  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  a  horse  shoe  or  the  products  of  a  day's  labor  I  have  a  right 
to  pay  him  in  any  kind  of  money  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  from 
me.  It  would  be  better  for  the  race  if  all  persons  were  permitted  to 
exercise  that  right. 

But  now  see  what  we  do.  Our  legislatures  pass  laws  giving  cer- 
tain persons  the  right  to  hold  vacant  land  out  of  use  and  forbidding 
all  persons  from  using  any  money  except  that  which  is  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  politicians  and  bankers,  and  the  soldiers, 
militiamen  and  policemen  enforce  those  laws  with  clubs,  pistols, 
guns,  bayonets  and  swords.  And,  adding  insult  to  injury,  they 
force  us  to  give  up  part  of  our  earnings  in  the  form  of  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  them  in  idleness  and  arming  them  with  deadly 
weapons  with  which  to  kill  us  if  we  disobey  the  priests  and  politi- 
cians. We  feed  and  clothe  and  arm  a  number  of  men  whose  prim- 
ary business  in  life  is  to  rob  us  and  prevent  us  from  doing  two  things 
that  are  necessary  to  our  welfare  and  that  it  is  right  that  we  should 
do.  This  could  not  be  except  in  a  world  ruled  by  the  Devil  or  in  a 
nation  of  careless,  thoughtless  or  imbecile  slaves.  Wherever  mill- 
ions of  people  allow  a  few  thousands  to  prevent  them  by  force  from 
doing  what  is  right  for  them  to  do,  they  are  fools  and  slaves. 
And  this  is  an  exact  description  of  millions  in  this  country  today. 
They  have  not  wit  enough  to  say  :  "  There  is  an  unemployed  man, 
and  there  is  unemployed  land.  Put  the  two  together  and  your  in- 
dustrial problem  is  solved,  provided  that  you  also  allow  this  man  to 
exchange  what  he  produces  in  any  way  and  anywhere  he  likes.'' 
They  think  the  professional  clubbers  and  shooters  ought  to  prevent 
the  idle  man  and  the  idle  land  from  getting  together,  and  that  nobody 
should  use  any  kind  of  money  except  that  which  is  completely  mo- 
nopolized by  the  most,  dangerous  gang  of  scoundrels  with  whom  a 
country  was  ever  cursed. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  If  you  will  not  allow  men  to  use 
vacant  land  or  any  but  bankers'  money,  you  throw  them  out  of  em- 
ployment, you  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  employ  themselves, 
and  so  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  capitalists,  who  compel  them  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  slave  market,  otherwise  called  the  labor 
market,  and  thus  grind  them  down  in  poverty  until  they  are  forced 
to  send  their  babies  into  the  streets  to  sell  papers  to  help  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  you  arrest  the  babies  and  drag  them  screaming 
through  a  public  park  and  fling  them  into  prison  and  call  it  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children. 

Why  should  I  have  to  explain  all  that  in  many  words  ?  Is  there 
any  one  who  can  fail  to  see  the  idiocy,  the  knavery,  the  deviltry  of 
the  thing? 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  lost  his  job,  in  Newark.  When  his  sav- 
ings gave  out  while  he  was  hunting  for  another  opportunity  to  work, 
he  thought  he  would  put  in  his  evenings  in  selling  hot  sausages  on 
the  street  corner.  Down  caine  the  policeman  upon  him :  ' '  Have  you 
got  your  license?"  "What  license?"  "License  to  sell  sausages." 
The  license  would  cost  more  than  the  man  had  and  so  he  had  to 
tramp  until  his  spirit  was  sufficiently  broken  to  make  him  willing  to 
work  for  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day  when  some  employer  chose 
to  offer  it  to  him. 

Now,  think  of  the  fiendishness  of  driving  people  off  the  land  onto 


the  stone  pavements  and  then  charging  them  $5  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  sausages,  in  order  to  place  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
capitalists.  This  is  what  it  means  :  it  means  that  the  Government 
(this  thing  that  people  say  we  cannot  get  along  without)  sends  the 
soldiers  and  policemen  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  to  drive 
the  poor  people  into  the  factories  and  stores  where  they  can  be 
made  to  work  for  whatever  an  employer  chooses  to  give. 

You  say  that  the  policemen  are  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  thieves 
and  murderers.  No,  they  are  not.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  poor  people  from  using  vacant  land  or  selling  sausages 
on  the  street  corner  or  newspapers  in  the  park.  If  the  poor  people 
were  allowed  to  find  employment  for  themselves  without  interference 
from  the  creatures  who  collect  taxes  by  physical  force  there  would 
be  no  thieves  and  burglars,  or  if  there  were  we  would  have  our  po- 
licemen confine  their  delicate  attentions  strictly  to  them. 

Now  think  of  this,  and  blush  or  weep  or  swear  :  A  blind  man,  or 
a  man  with  no  legs  or  arms,  or  a  woman  who  has  remained  in  her 
cheerless  closet  until  she  is  nearly  starved,  or  a  hungry  child  is  not 
allowed  to  ask  a  passerby  for  a  penny  or  a  crust  of  bread.  You  can- 
not use  land  that  nobody  else  is  using  ;  you  cannot  sell  newspapers  ; 
you  cannot  peddle  sausages  without  being  fined — robbed — for  it, 
and  you  cannot  beg.  What  can  you  do?  You  can  ask  God  to  help 
you  and  go  to  work  for  a  sweater. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  fooldom  or  devildom,  what  do  you  think 
of  a  Government  that  allows  the  toughs  of  the  North  and  the  ignor- 
ant blacks  of  the  South  to  vote,  and  refuses  that  privilege  to  the 
millions  of  intelligent  women  from  sea  to  sea?  What  do  you  think 
of  a  Government  that  makes  it  so  hard  for  a  poor  woman  to  earn  a 
decent  living  that  she  is  ready  to  stand  up  before  a  priest  or  a  poli- 
tician and  say  that  she  loves  a  man  well  enough  to  enter  with  him 
into  the  intimate  relations  of  marriage,  when  she  is  really  marrying 
him  more  to  be  taken  care  of  than  for  anything  else  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  a  Government  that  makes  the  dangers  of  poverty  so  great 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  will  pretend  to  believe  and  will  preach 
what  they  do  not  believe  through  fear  of  coming  to  want  if  they 
should  tell  the  truth  ?  What  do  you  think  of.  a  country  in  which  it 
is  a  virtue  to  buy  your  way  into  the  Presidency  or  the  Senate,  and  a 
crime  to  sell  beer  on  Sunday ;  in  which  it  is  a  virtue  to  tell  people  if 
they  disobey  the  priests  they  will  go  to  hell,  and  to  charge  them  for 
telling  them  so,  and  a  crime  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  coffee ;  in  which  it 
is  a  virtue  to  steal  by  law,  and  a  crime  to  sell  papers  ;  in  which  a 
man  has  a  right  to  take  rent  and  interest — something  for  nothing — 
but  no  right  to  enchange  a  sausage  for  five  cents  in  the  open  street ; 
in  which  legal  causes  are  at  work  that  are  sure  to  produce  poverty, 
ignorance  and  crime,  and  in  which  the  whole  machinery  of  Church 
and  State  is  devoted  to  trying  to  stamp  out  these  hateful  effects  and 
hotly  opposed  to  removing  the  causes  ? 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  all  this  I  give  you  my  word  that  it 
seems  to  me  iike  the  work  of  a  Devil,  and  by-and-by  all  the  people 
will  see  these  things  I  do,  and  as  they  are,  and  when  they  do  ;  oh, 
when  they  do  


Fiction. 


LIFE   IN   A    DEAD  HAND. 


BY  CLARA  DIXON  DAVIDSON. 

"I'm  most  happy  to  meet  you,  Rogers.  I'm  up  for 
representative,  you  know,  and  I  want  your  vote  and  in- 
fluence." 

"  Representative !  And  whom  do  you  expect  to  repre- 
sent, should  you  be  elected  ?" 

"  My  constuents,  of  course." 

"  Not  the  whole  people  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  that  is  not  expected." 

"And  your  constituents  all  have  the  same  mental 
complexion  and  moral  bias,  I  suppose.  Their  individu- 
ality is  like  that  of  white  beans  in  a  bushel  basket; 
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they  can  safely  trust  one  person  to  bunch  their  opinions 
and  stand  for  the  lot." 

"Don't  guy  me,  Rogers.    Of  course  one  must  use 
reason." 

«  Yes,  his  own  reason,  not  that  of  his  constituents. 

But  I  will  vote  for  you  on  one  condition :  that  you  work 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law  in  this  State." 

"  That's  all  foolishness,  my  dear  friend.  A  dead  hand 
never  strikes.  That  law  is  practically  dead ;  no  one 
thinks  of  enforcing  it,  and  why  not  let  it  sleep  in 
peace  ?" 

«  I  think  you  would  rather  not  have  that  law  stricken 
out." 

«  No,  I  must  say — we  might  need  it  if  people  got  too 
boisterous  on  the  Sabbath,  you  know.  The  women 
would  raise  a  fuss  over  somebody's  doings,  there  would 
be  no  law  for  them  to  appeal  to,  and  there  would  be 
the  devil  to  pay." 

"  Come  now,  don't  borrow  a  woman's  veil  and  crawl 
behind  it.    Is  it  your  wish  to  do  reverence  to  Sunday  ?" 

"Yes,  why  not?" 

"And  are  you  afraid  to  trust  your  own  intention 
and  desire  unless  compelled  by  law  to  live  according  to 
your  notions  of  right?" 

"  But  there  are  so  many  who  will  break  the  Sabbath 
if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so." 

"  I  see ;  the  law  is  always  made  for  the  other  fellow ; 
but  you  believe  in  God  ;  why  not  leave  him  to  manage 
his  own  day  ?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  listen  to  such  talk ;  besides,  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry.  But  sleep  nights,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
don't  be  nervous  and  old-womanish  about  laws  that  are 
practically  dead,  and  will  never  touch  you  in  any 
event." 

One  Saturday  night  Mr.  Rogers  returned  to  his  home 
after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  and  found  his  cattle 
bawling  for  water,  and  his  hired  man  in  despair  be- 
cause there  was  no  sure  source  of  supply  nearer  than 
five  miles. 

The  sun  set  in  a  steel-colored  sky.  No  cloud  was  m 
sight.  The  heat  was  almost  intolerable.  The  cistern 
at  the  house  had  less  than  a  barrel  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom. 

Mr.  Rogers  begun  preparations  for  digging  his  stock- 
well  deeper,  immediately.  His  hired  man,  goaded  by 
the  distress  of  living  things  he  had  petted,  was  quite 
willing  to  work  after  nightfall  and  to  rise  early  the 
next  morning  for  a  fresh  installment  of  his  new  duty. 
He  went  down  with  his  shovel  while  Mr.  Rogers  re- 
mained above,  being  stronger,  to  turn  the  windlass. 

During  the  forenoon  several  neighbors  passed  on 
their  way  to  church.  They  all  seemed  shocked  to  find 
such  labor  in  progress,  and  one  said  : 

"  We're  goin'  to  pray  fer  rain  today,  better  be  with 
us  ;  it's  easier  prayin'  than  diggin'  wells,  an'  God'll 
jedge  ye  fer  workin'  of  a  Sabba'day,  I'm  afeared." 

"It's  man's  judgments,  not  God's,  that  are  to  be 
feared,"  replied  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  well  was  a  success  and  the  famishing  cattle 
were  satisfied,  but  the  neighbors  were  not.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Rogers  was  placed  under  arrest  for  Sabbath- 


breaking,  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  fined  ten  dol- 
lars and  costs. 

"  I  troubled  no  one,"  protested  the  victim  of  law  and 
order ;  "  I  compelled  no  one  to  assist  me ;  I  disturbed 
no  gathering  of  the  sanctified  followers  of  Jesus,  who, 
by-the-way,  was  himself  a  Sabbath-breaker." 

"  It  troubled  the  good  friends  to  see  you  at  work," 
replied  the  living  executor  of  the  will  of  the  dead. 

Ottumwa,  la. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


A  Call  for  a  Definition. — It  seems  to  me  that  much  misunder- 
standing arises  from  the  term  vacant  land,  or  lots.  I  think  all  land 
is  rightfully  vacant  which  is  not  in  the  personal  use  of  its  occupant. 
So  long  as  it  is  used  by  an  occupant  it  is  his.  It  is  vacant  if  he 
hires  another  to  use  it.  C.  Ford. 

Normal,  111. 


A  Reader  Returns  Thanks.— Please  allow  me  through  the 
Twentieth  Century  to  extend  a  hearty  handshake  to  Dr.  Alfred 
S.  Houghton  for  his  exposition  of  the  work  of  Henry  George.  I 
have  waited  patiently  for  over  two  years  to  see  George  exposed  and 
am  grateful  to  Dr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Sullivan  for  laying  bare  the 
trickery  of  Mr.  George.  J.  Allen  Evans. 

Aspen,  Col.  

Little  Sins. — I  have  read  your  lecture  upon  the  cleanness  of  life 
again  and  again.  I,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  many  others  would  like  to 
hear  a  continuation  of  it.  There  are  in  every-day  life  many  tempta- 
tions to  practice  wrongs,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  made  very  little  of, 
but  which  tend  to  make  others  very  miserable,  such  as  lying,  sulk- 
ing, flirting,  fault-finding,  want  of  interest  for  others,  etc.  .  .  . 
I  think  many  would  like  to  know  how  you  propose  to  have  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  or  contract  performed.       Mrs.  Christine  Cunz. 

New  York.  

They  Like  Us. — I  hear  very  frequently  the  most  appreciative 
words  spoken  concerning  your  independent  course  in  giving  all 
sides  "  a  fair  show,"  by  men  and  women  of  cultured  brains  and 
warm  hearts,  who  say  that  they  enjoy  most  thoroughly  the  reading 
of  your  paper,  although  they  neither  affiliate  with  your  congrega- 
tion nor  are  known  as  sympathizers  with  your  aims  and  purposes. 
The  leaven  of  progressive  thoughts  published  in  your  Twentieth 
Century  is  quietly  but  surely  working  a  revolution  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  minds,  which  will  eventually  "materialize" 
in  better  institutions  and  environments  for  every  son  and  daughter 
of  earth.  D*-  John  C.  Wyman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  "  

Concerning  Henry  George. — 

Mr.  George  is  growing  respectable  by  ceasing  to  be  a  plain  truth  teller  and 
becoming  a  politician.  The  man  who  once  seemed  to  cry  out  of  an  agonized 
soul  for  the  redemption  of  the  poor  is  now  shouting  for  tariff  reform,  ballot 
reform,  and  Grover  Cleveland,  with  incidental  allusions  to  a  new  system  of 
taxation.    It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  say  this,  but  it  is  undeniably  true. 

If  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  say  this,  why  do  you  say  it?  You 
were  not  obliged  to  say  it.  There  was  no  need  of  saying  it.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motive  of  your  paper,  and  the  paragraph  is 
totally  outside  the  whole  subject  matter  of  this  issue.  It  is  out  of 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  incongruous,  disagreeable  and  un- 
necessary. Mr.  George  is  not  the  only  man  who  must  appear  to 
you  to  be  pursuing  the  wrong  path.  In  fact  he  is  nearer  to  your 
path  than  almost  any  one  of  prominence.  Why  then  is  he  the  only 
one  to  be  assailed  in  your  columns  ?  The  whole  article  is  quite  as 
unpleasant  to  us  to  read  as  it  could  have  been  to  you  to  write,  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  us  a  rest  in  the  future.  H.  D. 

La  Grange.  111. 
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Philadelphians  at  Their  Old  Tricks. — That  was  a  dastardly 
outrage  perpetrated  in  the  big  village  of  Philadelphia,  refusing  to 
let  people  with  certain  opinions  meet  and  commune  together  in  a 
hall,  hired  and  paid  for.  I  am  neither  an  Anarchist  nor  an  African, 
but  I  deeply  sy  mpathize  with  each  of  them  when  treated  meanly 
and  persecuted.  My  head  is  gray,  and  I  can  remember  something 
that  took  place  many  years  ago  that  to  this  day  is  a  stigma  on  those 
"  brotherly-love"  people.  It  seems  they  got  so  devilishly  angry 
over  the  fact  that  some  one  was  billed  to  lecture  on  the  evils  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  that  they  burned  the  hall  down  and  violently  dispersed 
the  audience.  Then,  too,  you  know  how  some  "  trooly  patriotic  " 
folks  pretended  to  fear  that  the  little  red  flag  would  supplant  the 
great  American  banner,  and  therefore  the  bearers  of  the  former 
were  strangled  to  death.  And  yet  only  a  few  days  afterward  they 
spoke  reverently  of  the  funeral  of  the  arch-traitor  Jeff  Davis,  at 
which  no  American  colors  whatever  were  even  tolerated  ! 

Pottstown,  Pa.  Ben  Frank  Fries. 

Believes  in  Dividing. — I  have  carefully  read  your  position  in  re- 
gard to  economic  rent  in  the  Twentieth  Century  for  February  6, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  either  just  or  logical.  I  will  present  no 
argument ;  simply  ask  a  few  questions  and  give  a  few  opinions  and 
thus  contribute  my  mite  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

And,  first,  what  right  has  one  man  to  what  he  does  not  need 
when  another  needs  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  life  being  our  stand- 
ard, that  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  Jife  belongs  to  him  who 
needs.  Though  "  the  newcomer  need  not  pay  for  the  grove,"  does 
not  the  grove  belong  to  him  who  needs  it  most,  or  in  other  words 
whose  life  depends  most  upon  having  the  grove? 

Again,  would  not  justice  say  that  if  there  is  a  grove  and  an  open 
space  beyond,  that  there  be  an  equitable  division  between  the  two 
of  grove  and  open  space,  and  not  all  grove  to  one  and  all  open 
space  to  the  other.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  forty  bushel  and 
the  twenty  bushel  acres.  Let  the  good  land  and  the  poor  land  be 
equitably  divided. 

Again,  if  we  admit  that  what  a  person  produces  above  his  needs 
belongs  to  him,  by  what  right  has  he  sold  claim  to  what  he  did  not 
produce  but  simply  appropriated,  like  a  natural  growth  of  forest,  a 
nugget  of  gold,  a  mine,  or  a  mineral  spring?  Natural  productions, 
like  land,  belong  to  all,  and  he  who  appropriates  any  portion  be- 
yond his  needs  is  stealing  from  all  the  rest.  And  if  he  thus  appro- 
priates a  portion,  should  he  not,  in  a  rent  (a  tax)  equal  to  what  he 
has  above  his  needs,  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  compensate  the 
all  for  giving  him  the  sole  privilege  of  this  possession  ? 

In  "  3"  you  use  as  an  illustration  a  farmer  near,  in  contrast  with 
one  far  off,  a  railroad,  and  say  that  "  compeiition  will  ultimately 
equalize  the  two,"  "  the  economic  rent  is  but  temporary.  And  you 
also  say  that  competition  will  "  by  the  low  price  received  for  his 
goods  compel  "  the  one  near  the  railroad  to  surrender  his  position." 
Now,  if  you  have  stated  your  position  clearly,  or  if  I  understand 
you,  the  facts  are  diametrically  opposed  to  your  position,  and  I 
cannot  possibly  see  your  line  of  reasoning.  I  have  been  for  ten 
years  in  the  West,  much  of  the  time  on  the  frontier.  I  never  yet 
knew  a  case  where  a  person  near  market  received  a  lower  price  for 
like  goods  than  was  received  by  one  far  away.  While  I  was  in 
Sioux  City,  farmers  living  in  the  valleys  forty  and  fifty  miles  away 
would  draw  their  wheat  to  that  city  to  market,  get  the  same  price 
as  those  who  drew  it  a  mile,  paid  the  same  price  for  goods  and 
hauled  them,  even  coal  for  their  fires,  forty  or  fifty  miles  back  with 
them.  And  that  thing  continued  for  years  until  a  railroad  came 
nearer  them,  and  when  it  did  come  they  found  that  with  relief  from 
hauling  came  increase  of  taxes.  I  cannot  conceive  how  competition 
can  ever  compel  one  in  an  advantageous  position  to  abandon  it,  or 
how  it  can  ever  equalize  the  privileges  of  two  persons  in  unlike  con- 
ditions. Even  if  this  injustice  continue  "  but  for  a  short  time,"  as 
you  think,  is  that  system  to  be  recommended  that  necessarily  en- 
tails injustice  "for  a  short  time"?  Is  not  the  ideal  system  that 
which  is  just  from  its  inception  ?  H.  H.  Brown. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  

The  Meadville  "  Tribune  "  having  proposed  that  a  ballot  be  taken 
in  that  city  for  postmaster,  the  "  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  seconds  the 
motion,  calling  it  a  fair  plan,  although  it  comes  from  an  opponent. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


The  London  "  Church  Times  "  says  :  "  Personally  we  always  take 
missionary  reports,  whencesoever  they  come,  with  a  good  deal  of 
salt." 

The  Australian  "Radical"  says  the  New  South  Wales  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  appear  to  work  well  together  until  they  come  to 
political  work. 

In  an  editorial  the  Toronto  "  World  "  speaks  of  "  such  dangerous 
men  as  Marx  and  Most,  who  figured  in  the  Haymarket  riots  in  Chi- 
cago a  few  years  ago." 

From  the  Topeka  "  Jeffersonian"  we  learn  that  H.  S.  Julian,  of 
Kansas  City,  is  President  of  both  the  Kansas  City  Democratic  Cluo 
and  the  Single-tax  League. 

The  Washington  legislature  has  been  in  session  three  months,  at 
a  cost  to  the  State  of  $75,000.  It  has  done  no  more  than  elect  two 
United  States  Senators  and  pass  an  anti-cigarette  bill ! 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  says,  in  sober  earnest :  "  The  wiser,  the 
better  informed  the  man  is,  and  the  higher  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation,  the  more  he  is  fitted  for  journalism." 

A  Missouri  newspaper,  commenting  on  a  ball  given  in  New  York 
which  cost  $50,000,  exclaims  :  "  On  with  the  dance  ;  let  joy  be  un- 
confined  !  Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  bushels  of  corn  will 
pay  the  bill." 

The  "  American  Citizen"  of  Boston  gives  a  list  of  about  thirty 
distinctively  American  organizations  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  object  of  protecting  American  institutions 
and  keeping  Church  and  State  separate. 

Mr.  Moody  says  of  mechanics  as  a  class  :  "  None  of  the  churches 
reach  them."  They  find  other  ways  of  spending  their  time  and 
money  than  in  supporting  religious  institutions.  "  In  the  evenings 
they  go  to  saloons  and  places  of  amusement." 

The  passenger  employes  of  the  Reading  Railroad  who  have  worn 
beards  are  now  either  shaving  them  off  or  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  company,  President  Corbin  having  issued  an  order  that  no 
bearded  men  be  allowed  to  man  passenger  trains. 

A  Southern  correspondent  says  in  the  "  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate :"  "  The  '  Old  South,'  though  dead,  has  not  been  buried,  but 
stalks  abroad  at  midnight  and  in  dark  places,  shooting,  hanging, 
murdering  in  every  conceivable  way,  threatening,  bullying,  in- 
timidating." 

There  is  an  extensive  colonization  scheme  under  consideration 
by  the  Belgian  Government.  It  is  proposed  to  export  negroes  from 
the  United  States  and  to  settle  them  in  Congo,  Africa.  Kiog  Leo- 
pold and  those  merchants  who  trade  with  that  country  are  in  favor 
of  this  project. 

In  the  Iowa  Sunday-law  convention,  President  Blanchard,  of 
Wheaton  College,  111.,  said:  "  I  would  rather  swear  for  half  an 
hour  than  buy  a  Sunday  paper  for  half  a  minute,"  and  in  the  annual 
convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  one  of  the  representative  speakers 
said  :  "  I  am  a  Christian,  yet  I  would  rather  tell  a  lie  than  put  on  a 
corset." 

A  Liverpool  Episcopal  clergyman  proposes  to  establish  an  Order 
of  St.  James,  whose  members  shall  take  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
and  obedience,  and  who  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with  money  even  to 
purchase  their  railway  tickets  when  sent  on  missions.  All  their 
property  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  order,  and  their  homes  will  be 
held  in  common. 

Samuel  Pearson  writes  in  London  "  Freedom  :"  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  late  strikes  have  a  greater  tendency  toward  Anarchism  than, 
considering  the  circumstances,  might  have  been  expected.  The 
great  dock  strike  was  not  initiated  by  any  middle-class  influence. 
It  started  without  any  previous  organization,  a  fine  example  of  per- 
sonal initiative." 

A  correspondent  says  that  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  city  largely 
populated  by  working  people,  and  that  since  the  social  question 
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has  begun  to  be  discussed  upon  a  high  intellectual  plane,  they  have 
lost  interest  in  it.  "  Looking  Backward,"  he  says,  is  read  with  a 
"spurt"  of  interest,  the  "Standard"  has  some  readers,  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  "  slowly  but  surely  grasping  "  the  minds  of 
an  increasing  number  of  readers. 

The  papers  say  that  when  Henry  George  was  in  St.  Louis  the 
other  day  Dr.  Henry  S.  Chase  presented  him  with  a  red  and  white 
ribbon,  and  spoke  so  touchingly  of  Mr.  George's  greatness  and 
goodness  that  Mr.  George  wept. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  London  "  Christian  World,"  Archdeacon 
Farrar  presented  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  test  of  religion  : 
-  The  real  question  to  ask  about  any  form  of  religious  belief  is  : 
Does  it  kindle  the  fire  of  love?  Does  it  make  the  life  stronger, 
sweeter  purer,  nobler  ?  Does  it  run  through  the  whole  society  like 
a  cleansing  flame,  burning  up  that  which  is  mean  and  base  and 
selfish  and  impure  ?   If  it  stands  that  test  it  is  no  heresy." 

Voltairine  de  Cleyre  sends  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  yeast 
in  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  William  Hanson 
and  Prof  T.  H.  Garside,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  a 
quiet  forceful  speaker  with  clear  and  definite  ideas,  in  conformity 
with  Anarchism,  while  the  latter  is  an  eloquent  enthusiast  who 
preaches  a  mixture  of  Socialism,  Communism  and  Anarchism.  Our 
correspondent  says  that  both  men  are  doing  admirable  work. 

The  St.  Louis  "  Union  Record"  has  these  reflections  :  "  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  the  crop  of  Anarchists  now  springing  up  on  every  side 
—professors,  confessors,  politicians,  and  wire-pullers  who  have  been 
howling  against  Anarchism  for  years.  To  refute  Bellamyism  they 
suddenly  perceive  that  '  individualism'  is  the  only  true  conception 
of  liberty  ;  they  are  terror-stricken  at  the  very  thought  of  the  '  ty- 
rannical usurpation'  of  State  authority  ;  they  see  naught  but  slave- 
ry under  a  system  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  is  supplant- 
ed by  governmental  and  bureaucratic  rule-absolute." 

Mr  William  G.  Beale,  President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion declares  that  the  public  schools  there  are  too  expensive,  that 
their  course  of  study  is  too  elaborate,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the 
essential  branches  which  form  the  foundation  of  a  good  education 
is  often  too  superficial.  He  would  have  the  elementary  studies 
taught  thoroughly  to  all  the  children  in  the  city  by  instructors  hav- 
ing few  pupils  under  their  charge.  Higher  studies  he  would  have 
pursued  in  schools  maintained  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  parents 
of  actual  pupils.  "The  schools  of  Chicago,"  says  "  America,"  "  need 
more  arithmetic  and  less  geometry,  more  spelling  and  less  music, 
more  writing  and  less  clay  modeling,  more  study  rooms  and  fewer 
assembly  rooms." 

The  Rev  C.  M.  Sheldon,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational church  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  attired  himself  in  rough 
clothing  and  sought  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing a  living  by  hard  work.  He  then  told  his  experience  :  "  I  did  it 
simply  to  demonstrate,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  whether  one  with 
only  his  muscular  powers  to  depend  upon  could  find  employment. 
I  have  to  confess  that  I,  an  able  bodied  man,  in  good  health,  will- 
ing to  do  anything  that  a  man  can  do  with  his  hands,  actually  could 
not  get  any  paying  job  after  walking  a  matter  of  ten  miles  and  ap- 
plying at  over  a  dozen  places  where  day  laborers  are  hired.  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  it  was  a  very  hard  world  and  every- 
body seemed  to  have  a  job  in  it  but  myself.  I  think  it  is  worth 
something  to  know,  even  partially,  how  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  kept  up.  The  fact  that  one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives  is,  perhaps,  the  best  reason  why  it  does  not  care 
how  it  lives." 

The  yeast  is  surely  working  when  the  New  York  "  World  "  will 
say  :  "  The  late  Duke  de  Montpensier  left  a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of 
$20000000.  He  never  earned  an  honorable  dollar  in  his  life.  He 
never  performed  a  great  deed  nor  did  an  honest  day's  work.  How 
did  he  accummulate  this  fortune?  Under  the  forms  of  robbery 
sanctioned  by  an  infamous  system  which  holds  that  some  men  are 
born  better  than  others.  Every  dollar  of  this  $20,000,000  fortune 
was  stolen  from  the  people  in  some  form  or  another.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  dukes  and  ducal  robberies  are  abolished  m  every 
corner  of  the  earth  ?" 


MEETINGS   AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  is  "  The 
Presbyterian  Situation." 

Henry  Bird  addressed  the  Newark  Liberal  League  last  Sunday 
afternoon  on  "  A' Useless  God." 

The  Radical  Club  will  meet  at  Cooper  Union  next  Monday  even- 
ing.   Victor  Yarros  will  address  the  club  on  "  Scientific  Socialism." 

The  Freedom  Club  will  meet  at  144  Waverly  place  at  8  P.  M. 
this  evening,  February  13.  Subject :  "  Mind  and  Body,"  by  Prof. 
Edwin  Verres  Wright. 

The  subject  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Garside's  regular  weekly  lecture  be- 
fore Unity  Society,  814  Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia,  next  Sunday 
evening  is  :  "  What  to  Do  With  the  Children." 

Victor  Yarros,  of  Boston,  will  address  the  New  Abolition  Club 
at  Oraton  Hall,  corner  of  Broad  and  Bridge  streets,  Newark,  N.  J., 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  8  P.  M.  Subject :  "  An  Anarchists*  View 
of  the  Social  Problem."  Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  will  preside.  All 
persons  interested  are  invited  to  attend.  


Literature. 


"  Ancient  Lowly  "  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  working  peo- 
ple from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine.  It  is  written  by  C.  Osborne  Ward,  translator  and 
librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Courtlandt  Palmer.  In  ancient  days  there  was  no 
middle  class,  society  being  divided  into  lords  or  masters  and  ser- 
vants or  slaves  The  eldest  son  in  the  family  of  a  patrician  or  lord 
became  the  sole  owner  or  ruler,  and  all  "the  other  children  and 
servants  by  purchase  or  otherwise  slaves."  The  hardships,  cruel- 
ties and  injustices  of  those  times  are  placed  before  the  reader,  and 
the  contempt  in  which  the  working  people  were  held  by  the  ruling 
classes.  No  rights  were  allowed  them  in  this  world,  and  even  the 
hope  of  a  life  after  death  was  taken  from  them,  for,  being  consid- 
ered an  inferior  race  (though  often  the  equals  or  superiors  of  their 
masters)  they  were  looked  down  upon  as  low  and  degraded,  and 
without  an  immortal  soul. 

Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions  date  from  a  very  remote 
period  Granier  is  quoted  as  saying  :  ' '  Trades  unions  existed  since 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Theseus."  An  account  of  strikes  and  uprisings  follows,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  workmen  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  sample  :  "  To  a  common  laborer  who  carried  dirt  3  oboli, 
or  10  1-2  cents  per  day  ;  a  gardener,  14  cents  ;  a  carpenter  sometimes 
as  high  as  17  1-12  cents."  Slaves,  of  course,  received  nothing. 
'  The  shocking  cruelties  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans toward  their  slaves  seem  incredible  in  our  day,  and  the  bloody 
wars  and  uprisings  of  the  working  people  but  a  natural  consequence. 

The  story  of  Spartacus  is  told  at  some  length,  with  accounts 
of  the  many  battles  in  which  he  fought  for  freedom,  his 
death  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  followers,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  6  000  prisoners  along  the  Appian  Way.  Following  is  a  long 
account  of  the  trades  unions,  the  different  occupations  m  which 
"  the  Ancient  Lowly  "  engaged,  and  plans  of  taxation.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  "  The  Ancient  Banner,"  the  flag  of  labor,  which 
was  always  red,  and  has  descended  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
In  heathen  mythology  Minerva  and  Ceres  were  the  goddesses  and 
protectresses  of  labor,  and  "  these  two  great  deities  wore  flaming 
red  "  White  was  used  by  the  priests  and  nobles.  ' '  Seventy  years 
from  the  last  strike-war— (that  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spartacus 
in  Italy)-there  arose,"  says  our  author,  "  an  orator  out  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  who  in  Judea  in  an  open-air  meeting,  probably  before  a 
great  assemblage,  told  the  world  that  resistance  to  evil  by  means 
of  bloody  uprisings,  was  fraught  with  failure."  Mr.  Ward  men- 
tions five  great  men,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spartacus  and 
Jesus  as  devoting  their  lives  to  better  human  conditions.  A  list  of 
several  pages  of  books  and  inscriptions  is  given  as  references  for 
facts  contained  in  the  volume,  which  shows  that  the  author  has 

given  r^i^hj.imeand  painstaking  research  to  his  subject.  

'^nri^nt  Lowly,"  by  C.  Osborne  Ward.  Press  of  "  Craftsman,"  Washing- 
ton, D.  C, 
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——The  Humboldt  Library  

No.  na.  Psychology  of  Attention.   By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.   15  cents. 

No.  113.  Hypnotism.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
No.  114.  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  "The 
Nineteenth  Century  "  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
No.  115.   Darwinism:   An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  -with  some  of  its  applications. 

Part  I.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30  cts.) 
No.  116.  Darwinism  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications 
Part  II.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  socts.) 
Modern  Science  amd  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
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By  I.  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "Social  Wealth." 
63  pages.    15  cents. 

I^The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evo- 
lution Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
10  cents. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 

Mr.  Pentecost's  address  in  this 
number  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet 
form  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order 
a  number  of  copies  and  distribute 
them  among  your  friends. 


A  Now  Method  of  Treating  J>lfteaMe. 

hospital  remedies. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America, and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity.' of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 

Mr.  John  McClusky,  Chicago,  is  a  man 
after  our  own  hearts.  He  says  :  "I  receive 
your  very  interesting  paper  every  week  regu- 
larly, read  it  thoroughly  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  then  pass  it  along  to  some 
neighbor."  He  then  goes  on  to  criticize  the 
views  of  the  editors  and  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors, strongly  disagreeing  with  them,  and 
concludes  thus  :  "  But  don't  think  that  I 
think  any  the  less  of  your  paper,  because  I 
try  to  think  for  myself  on  all  questions." 

What  a  blessing  to  have  a  mind  like  that. 
Why,  the  editors  of  this  magazine  differ 
with  each  other  in  many  opinions  and  when 
they  do  they  say  so,  and  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
agree  with  us.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  paper,  pay  your  subscription 
promptly  in  advance,  read  the  magazine 
from  beginning  to  end  and  think  for  your- 
self. 


Here  is  the  blank  of  our  recruit  postal 
cards.    It  speaks  for  itself : 
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Send  Twentieth  Century  for  eight  weeks 
on  trial  to 

Name.  

Town  

State    


We  will  send  you  as  many  as  you  want 
for  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  You  ought  to 
have  one  in  your  pocket  all  the  time,  so  that 
just  as  soon  as  you  think  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  send  the  paper  for  eight 
weeks,  you  can  fill  out  the  blank  and  mail  it. 
Our  post-office  address  is  on  the  face  of  the 
card. 

Volney's  "  Ruins,  or  Meditation  on  the 
Revolution  of  Empires ;  and  the  Law  of 
Nature,"  is  one  of  the  great  classics  of  Ra- 
tionalism and  should  be  read  by  every  one, 
Freethinker  and  Christian  alike.  We  have 
just  issued  a  new  edition  of  this  important 
work  printed  from  entirely  new  plates  and 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


February  13,  1890. 


By  the  Author  of  the 

Conventional  Lies  of 
Our  Civilization. 


1 1 


PARIS  SKETCHES" 

Part  I.     By  MAX  NORDAU. 
Contents  : 

Othello  in  Paris  ;  Taine  and  the  French  Revolution  ; 
Woman  and  Her  Position  in  Paris ;  The  Education 
and  Life  f  French  Lads;  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a 
Moralist  •  The  Alcoholism  in  Paris ;  The  Quarter 
Latin  :  George  Sand  and  Her  Time  ;  Bachelorship  ; 
Sarah  Bernhardt ;  Free  Love  Before  a  Jury  ;  An 
Illegi  im*te  Child  ;  The  Career  of  a  Cocotte ;  The 
Homme  dAffaires  ;  Players'  Wedlock. 

162  pages.    Paper,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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hound  .in  paper  and  in  cloth.  The  transla- 
tor's preface  as  it  appeared  in  the  original 
edition  and  many  notes  and  other  valuable 
material  which  had  been  carelessly  omitted 
in  the  American  reprint  have  been  restored. 
It  contains  a  portrait,  maps  and  illustrations 
from  a  famous  French  edition  of  Volney's 
works  published  one  year  after  his  death ; 
and  in  the  appendix  is  an  explanation  of  the 
map  of  the  astrological  heaven  of  the  an- 
cients. Altogether  it  is  a  fine  and  complete 
production  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  40  cents 
in  paper  and  75  cents  in  cloth. 


Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  »1.50.  I-iberal 
discounts  to  agents. 


pEBRUARY  NUMBER 

 OF  THE  

Freethinkers'  Magazine 

Contents  : 
Christians  Burning  Bruno  at  the  Stake. 

An  English  Poet  By  George  Jacob  H-lyoake 

The  Gods  (continued)  By  Robert  G.  Ingersoli 

Alone  with  the  Highest  Law. . .  By  H.  E.  Crosswell 
Religion  ?  or  No  Religion  ?— An  Open  Letter  to  Hugh 

O  Pentecost  (continued.)   By  A.  B.  Bradford. 

Reminiscences  (continued)  Bv  Lucy  N.  Colman 

The  Presbyterian  Dilemma.  .By  Hugh  O.  Pentecost 

Literary  Department  _ 

Omnipresence  By  Emma  Rood  Tutt  e 

Giordano  Bruno  By  Charles  De  B  Mills 

Liberalism  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  By  ti. 

J.  Clark. 

The  Woman's  Convention . .  By  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage 
Editorial  Department— A  Freethinker;  Book 
Review  ;  All  Sorts. 

20  Cents.    Address  this  office. 


We  have  just  added  Stepniak's  "Career 
of  a  Nihilist"  to  the  list  of  books  we  sell, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  splen- 
did lot.    It  is  a  story  which  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  redeem  humanity  from  the 
tyrants  who  rule  us  by  gallowses  and  guns. 
Nihilists,  revolutionists,  political  conspirators 
are  looked  upon  by  the  rent-taking,  interest- 
taking,  church-going  people  generally  as  low 
and  bad  people.    Stepniak  shows  us  a  num- 
ber of  conspirators  who  are  among  the  nob- 
lest of  human  beings,  whose  shoes  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  is  not  worthy  to  loose. 
We  wish  this  book  might  be  read  by  every 
reader  of  this  paper,  because  it  is  full  of  rev- 
elations of  what  is  going  on  in  Russia  and 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  propaganda  work  in  this  country.  To 
read  this  book  will  make  us  thankful  that 
we  have  as  much  freedom  of  speech  as  there 
is  in  this  country,  for  where  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech  it  should  be  plain  to  every 
one  that  physical  force  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  social  regeneration.  "The 
Career  of  a  Nihilist "  is  bound  in  paper  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  ten  cents. 
The  price  of  the  book  as  printed  on  the  cov 
er  is  fifty  cents.    We  have  put  the  price 
way  down  because  we  want  to  sell  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  get 
ting  it  read.    Send  your  orders  right  along 
now,  and  when  you  have  read  the  book  give 
it  to  some  minister  or  deacon  or  other  be- 
liever in  government  by  guns  :  it  may  help 
to  open  his  eyes. 

"  An  Experiment  in  Marriage,"  by  Charles 
J.  Bellamy,  (whether  any  relation  to  Edward 
Bellamy  or  not  we  do  not  know),  is  very  well 
worth  reading  as  a  study  of  the  marriage 
problem.    It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  solu 
tion  of  the  problem,  but  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  study  of  it  that  all  persons  who 
can  think  or  have  not  stopped  thinking 
should  read.     That  marriage  under  our 
present  social  conditions  results  in  much  im- 
purity and  more  unhappiness  for  many  per- 
sons is  undeniable,  and  that  with  industrial 
independence  for  women  a  better  system  of 
marriage  is  possible  is  equally  certain.  The 
question  is  just  now  beginning  to  be  gener- 
ally discussed,  and  intelligent  persons,  such 
as  most  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  must  be, 
should  keep  up  with  the  discussion.  "An 
Experiment  in  Marriage  "  is  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  the  subject  that  we  know  of, 
because  it  is  an  interesting  story  that  will  be 
read  to  the  end  if  it  is  once  begun.  The  hero 
has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  falling  in  love 
and  then  falling  out,  but  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  principal  idea  of  the  work. 


j_TUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY. 

KNICKERBOCKER  CONSERVATORY, 
44  West  Fourteenth  street. 

Joachim  Kaspary, 

the  London  Humanitarian  Deist,  will  lecture  next 
Sundav  morning  at  11  o'clock.  Subject:  THE 
PALESTINE  PARADISE  FABLE."  Reader: 
Mrs.  Kaspary.    Admission  free. 

|#~The  Twentieth  Century  Magazine  for 
sale  after  lecture. 


Why  I  Left  the  Church 

BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

APPEARS   IN  THE 

"  TRUTH  SEEKER  "  ANNUAL 

 AND  

freethinkers'  almanac. 

1SQO— (EX  M.  290.) 
with  illustrations. 
Contents  .-—Calendar  for  1890. 
Freethought  in  the  United  States,  1889. 

Faded  Flowers  (poem)  By  J.  E.  Remsburg 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Bruno  Statue  1.  H. 

Wakeman. 

Mostly  Fools  W.  Stewart  Ross  (Saladin) 

Record  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Dates  of  the  Fabrication  of  Some  Roman  Catholic 
Dogmas. 

The  Boler  House  Mystery.    Nearly  a  Tragedy, 

with  a  moral.   Helen  H.  Gardener. 
The  Middle  Ages.    Illustrated.— The  Ptiest,  the 
Supernatural  World,  the  Reformation,  Future 
Terrors.  .  ,,  ,.  , 

The  Inventions  of  Science  and  the  Inventions  ot 

Christianity.  Illustrated. 
Freethougbt  Journals  in  the  United  States. 

In  Search  of  a  Spirit  E.  M.  Macdonald 

WHY  I  LEFT  THE  CHURCH  —  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 
115  pages.   Price  25  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 

Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year. 


just  Out. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 
RELATION. 

BY  C.  STANIIiAND  WAKE, 

author  of  "The  Development  of  Marriage  and 
Kinship,"  "  The  Evolution  of  Morality,"  etc.,  etc. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  New  Edition. 


Just  Published. 


A  Short  History 

 OF  

THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

irW-This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man,  Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion  a  clear 
anl  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  mmister  every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
io  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book." — [R.  G.  1NGER- 
SOLL. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 
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Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     MAGAZINE.  €/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  8. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1890. 


Whole  No.  95. 


Eclectic  v  Magazine. 

 OF-  ■ 

Foreign   Literature,  Science   and  Art. 

1890  46th  YEAR. 


The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  these 
articles.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science, 
Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry  and  Short 
Stories,  from 

The  Ablest  Writers  in  the  World. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  whose  articles  appeal  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic. 

Authors  : 


Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Professor  Huxley, 
J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 
K.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
Prof.  Max  Muller, 
James  Anthony  Froude, 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne, 
William  Black, 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Miss  Thackeray, 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Professor  Tyndall, 
W.H.Mallock, 
E.  B.  Tyler, 
Prof.  Owen, 
Henry  Taine, 
Thomas  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Thomas  Hardy, 


Robert  Buchanan,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Eclectic  enables  the  American  reader  to 
keep  himself  informed  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  throughout  the  world,  and  no  intelligent  Amer 
ican  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  vol- 
umes of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes 
contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


TERMS — Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one 
year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  $20.  Trial  subscription  for 
three  months,  $1.  The  Eclectic  and  any  $4  maga- 
zine, $8. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  street,  New  York. 

The  Career  of  a  Nihilist. 

BY  STEPNIAK. 
277  pages.       .     |  ONL  Y  15  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.       |       JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 
Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.    Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


H. 


J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 
74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 


A  Far  Look  Ahead 


or,   THE>  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"  The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  fulure,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies.  By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
author  of  "  Philistinism,"  etc.,  etc.    i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed.  By  Felix  Adler,  i2mo.  $1. 
Includes  essays  on  "Immortality."  "Religion," 
"  The  New  Ideal,"  "Spinoza,"  "The  Founder  of 
Christianity,"  " Reformed  Tudaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  To-day.  A  course  of  lectures.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached." — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York  city. 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  64  ready  Feb.  1,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 


Pans 

Exposition, 

1889. 


Pears  obtained  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  solely  for 
TOILET  SOAP  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Highest 
possible  distinction"    Sale  universal. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


February  20,  1890. 


HUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY 
AT  THE 

KNICKERBOCKER  CONSERVATORY, 
44  West  Fourteenth  street, 

between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  New  York. 

Joachim  Kaspary, 

the  London  Humanitarian  Deist,  will  discourse 
every  Sunday  morning  at  n  o'clock.  Doors  open 
at  10:30  a.  m.  Reader:  Mrs.  Kaspary.  Admis- 
sion free.  . ,     _      ,  TT  ., 

Subjects  :  "  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  Abraham  s  Unitar- 
ian Paganism ;  Sunday,  March  2,  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca ;  Sunday,  March  9,  Jacob  s  Bad  Life;  Sunday, 
March  16,  The  Jesuitism  of  Moses  ;  Sunday,  March 
23,  Palestine  Priestcraft  and  Statecraft;  Sunday, 
March  30,  Barbarous  Bible  Laws 

t^ife  or 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 

ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
so  cents  and  Si.  „  ,  ..  , 

LUCY  E.  PARSONS,  Publisher, 
Avondale,  Chicago,  111. 


Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTIFUL   TREES    AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  Low  ! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers,  by  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 
planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Address       P.  H.  FOSTER, 

BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

M.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


A  New  Edition. 


Just  Published. 


A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Science  Association, 
umo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  langnage."— New  York  Evening 
Post.  .        .  . 

"No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  m  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells  book. 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 


A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

^"This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man,  Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  minister,every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  ot 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."— [R.  G.  INGER- 
SOLL.  „ 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


FRED.  C  LEUBUSCHER, 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


The  Handy  Binder 


KEDlNU-11 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 
^fT"  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
ale  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 


F^ur,  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  


Just  Out. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 
RELATION. 

BY  C.  STANILAND  WAKE, 

author  of  "The  Development  of  Marriage  and 
Kinship,"  "  The  Evolution  of  Morality,"  etc.,  etc. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


([^"Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 
son.   10  cents, 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  hero'ne  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation.  

"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 

Popular  Jewelry  Store, 

[Established  in  1857.] 
KOCHELIE,       -       -       -  Illinois. 

SPECIAL   OFFER  ! 

In  order  to  place  my  goods  before  the  readers  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  I  have  put  up  200  nrst- 
class  Rockford  (111.),  Watches:  full  (15)  jeweled, 
patent  regulator,  Brequet  hair-spring  stem-wmd. 

In  best  sllverine  cases  for  f 10  00 

In  ^-ounce  Solid  Silver  cases  for   13  5° 

In  4     "        "       "    Ji5° 

In  5      "        "  1600 

In  6      "        "        "    J7  5° 

In  10-karat  Open-faced  filled  Gold  Cases          15  00 

In  10    "         Hunting      "  "    18  5° 

In  14   "  "  "    =3  00 

In  14  "        Open-face  "  "  19  °° 

In  14-karat  Solid  Gold  Cases,  $40,  $45  to  »75- 

The  Rockford  is  the  best.  11  jeweled  movements 
$1.50  and  7-jeweled  $3  less. 

(g£F°  For  prices  of  the  Celebrated 

"Otto  Wettstein"  Watch 

see  January  and  December  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Watch    Repairing  : 
tag-  BEST  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD.  . 
Cleaning,  $1  ;  springs,  $1 ;  jewels,$i,  and  returned 
free.   Send  me  a  trial  order. 
Have  been  in  Rochelle  .  111.,  33  years. 

Otto  Wettstein. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


|^~For  the  next  three  weeks  only  we  will  sell  this 
book  at  the  reduced  price  of  15  cents. 

The  Liberal  Hymn  Book. 

Stiff  Covers,  Cloth  Back    ...    15  cents 

The  first  30  songs  are  selected  from  the  poems  of 
Whittier,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  other  standard 
authors.  Then  follow  about  forty  adaptations  of 
popular  hymns  to  liberal  sentiments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  songs  are  classified  under  appropri 
ate  heads,  as  Reason,  Truth,  Humanity,  &c.  In  the 
Index  of  Tunes  a  suitable  and  well  known  tune  is 
indicated  for  every  song. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Tne  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control,  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  learn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds.  —Seneca. 

opinions  of  the  press. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen."— Ameri- 
can Bookseller.  a. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages."— National  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking."— New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins  ;  extra  cloth,  i2mo,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &-  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand., 
Send  for  circulars., 
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Hi 


FEBRUARY   NUMBER  OP 

The    Nationalist  ! 

The  Eleventh  Census  Conspiracy ..  .Daniel  DeLeon 
The  Negro's  Part..  .By  the  author  of  " Met/.erott." 

Chicago's  Advance  Charles  L.  Weeks 

Robert  Elsmere  (verse)  Charles  P.  Coburn 

A  Footprint  in  New  York  George  N.  Miller 

A  Philadelphia  Gasworks  Edward  H.  Sanborn 

The  King  of  Wall  Street  (verse). .  .Fred  k  Peterson 
A  Liquor  Solution  Precipitated.  ..George  Kingston 

Editorial  Notes. 

News  of  the  Movement  By  Editor  Willard 

Attitude  of  the  Press  By  Editor  Biscoe 

Reviews. 

For  the  Sake  of  the  People.  A  novel.  Chapters  III., 
IV.,  V.  By  Roman  I.  Zubof,  author  of  "Viera." 
TEN  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE; 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 

OK  LABOR. 

"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 

THE  JOURNAL  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead- 
ing Labor  paper.  Its  columns  every  week  contain 
contributions  from  the  ablest  thinkers  upon  eco- 
nomic questions.  It  is  the  only  paper  in  which  the 
principles  and  platform  of  the  Order  are  authorita- 
tively discussed  and  explained. 

Among  its  regular  contributors  are 
T.  V.  Powderly,  A.  W.  Wright, 

Ralph  Beaumont,  Phillips  Thompson, 

Henry  a.  Beckmeyer,    Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bull, 
"  Merlinda  Sissins,"       Mrs.  L.  M.  Barry, 
Miss  Eva  McDonald  (Eva  Gay),        L.  P.  Wild, 
Michael  Corcoran  and  others  of  equal  ability. 

One  dollar  per  year,  50c.  for  six  months,  25c.  for 
three  months.  In  bulk  packages  to  one  address, 
25  copies,  three  months,  $5. 

Send  subscriptions  to 

JOHN   W.  HAYES, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Box  885,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

$1  per  annum.    Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  weekly,  eight-page  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman. 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States,  and  all  national  legislation  which  touches 
the  domestic,  industrial  and  political  condition  of 
women  In  the  summer  from  the  western  location, 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified,  it  will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tancy. It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
gains  have  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
be  fought  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
the  progress  and  scope  of  the  "Woman  movement." 
THE   REMINISCENCES  OF 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  published  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

The  great  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  always  been  a  paper  which  should  be  published 
cheap  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  cause.  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  in  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement. 
Address  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 


Bible  Myths 

and  their 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  con- 
sidering also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Doane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.   Large  8vo  ;  600 
pages.  $2.50. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


■y^ORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  45c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8 vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.    Paper,  25c  ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "Age  of  Reason,"  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With.  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


A.   NE-W  EDITION. 


Translated  from  the  French.    Complete  in 
one  volume.    With  numerous  illustra- 
tions, including  three  authenti- 
cated Portraits  of  the  author. 
A  handsome  volume  of  448  pages,  printed  on  fine 
laid  paper,  and  with  the  best  modern  presswork. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  half  calf,  library  style  ;  67  en- 
gravings.   Price,  cloth,  $1.50;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  $4.00.  Address 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"  If  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him."—  Voltaire. 

If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him." — Bakounine. 


52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

By  A  CAPITALIST. 
Titles  of  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance,  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
500  pages 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Tlie  Individualist 

desires  to  send  a  sample  copy  to  each  and 
every  subscriber  of  the  Twentiei  11  Ci  ruRY. 
Please  write  for  same  at  once.  Address  F. 
Q.  Stuart,  proprietor  "The  Individualist," 
1653  Blake  street,  Denver,  Col. 


O  THOSE  WHO  "DO  NOT  CARE  FOR  A 
RELIGIOUS  PAPER:" 

Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  il 
fou  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  everlasting  punishment,  vi- 
carious atonement,  miracles  and  an  infall- 
ible Bible?— 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense  in 
religion,  "truth  for  authority",  believes 
that  religion  should  be  friendly  to  science, 
and  advocates  a  religious  fellowship  that 
will  welcome  all  of  every  belief  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  truth,  righteousness 
and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not.  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scripture 
texts,  but  does  give  every  week  32  columns 
of  fresh  and  rational  reading,  including  a 
sermon  on  some  living  topic,  editorials  and 
contributions  on  current  events ;  and  news 
of  the  progress  of  liberal  religious  thought? 

If  yon  think  yon  might  care  for  such  a 
paper,  send  your  subscription  (only  a  dol- 
lar a  year)  to 

TyUTTmTT    JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES, 

j  \      111  SENIOR  EDITOR. 

U  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY, 

•  ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 

Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 
different  religious  organizations. 

CHAEIES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers- 
1T5  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Social  Wealth  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents :  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conservation  of  Wealth  •  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth  •  Land  Ownership ;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators ;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


pEBRUARY  NUMBER 

 OF  THE  

Freethinkers'  Magazine 

Contents  : 
Christians  Burning  Bruno  at  the  Stake. 

An  English  Poet  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake 

The  Gods  (continued)  By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

Alone  with  the  Highest  Law. .  .By  H.  E.  Crosswell 
Religion  ?  or  No  Religion  ? — An  Open  Letter  to  Hugh 

O.  Pentecost  (continued.)   By  A.  B.  Bradford. 

Reminiscences  (continued)  Bv  Lucy  N.  Colman 

The  Presbyterian  Dilemma.. By  Hugh  O.  Pentecost 

Literary  Department 

Omnipresence  By  Emma  Rood  Tuttle 

Giordano  Bruno  By  Charles  De  B.  Mills 

Liberalism  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  By  H. 

J.  Clark. 

The  Woman's  Convention . .  By  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage 
Editorial  Department— A  Freethinker ;  Book 
Review ;  All  Sorts. 

20  Cents.  Address  this  office. 
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Clubbing  rates 


Dawn. 


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 
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journal  of  United  Labor 

Judge...............  

Liberty  

Lippincott's  Magazine.. 

Littel's  Living  Age  

Lucifer  

Macmillan's  Magazine. . 

Magazine  of  Art  

North  American  Review 


Phrenological  Journal. . 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  


Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics  

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal  

St.  Nicholas  

Secular  Thought  

Scribner's  Magazine  

Texas  Sittings  

Trutb  Seeker  

Voice  (Prohibition)  

Wavei  ly  Magazine  

Workmen's  Advocate.. 

Youth's  Companion  

Wheelmen's  Gazette. . . 

Waterman's  Journal  

Nationalist  Magazine... 

The  Arena,  $5  ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together, 
$5.50:  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 

These  rates  are  not  for  renewals,  but  for  new 
subscriptions  for  the  various  periodicals. 


Some 
Children 
Growing  ! 
Too  Fast  I 

become  listless,  fretful,  without  ener- 
gy, thin  and  weak.  But  you  can  for- 
tify them  and  build  them  up,  by  the 
use  of 

i  SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND 

5  HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of*  Lime   and  Soda. 

They  will  take  it  readily,  for  it  is  al- 
most as  palatable  as  milk.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  AS  A  PKE. 
YENTIVE  OR  CURE  OP  COUGHS  OR  COLDS, 
IN  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  IS 
UNEQUALLED.  Avoid  substitutions  offered. 


"Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention,  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be  ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  itself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economv.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :   "  Once  used,  always  used."  


Twentieth  Century 


A  WEEKLY 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor.  | 


Tvl  A.  G  .A.-  Z  I  N  E  . 

T.  L.  M  CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 


Each  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday  delivered  in  Oraton  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and  Bridge  streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sunday  morning  at  n  o  clock  ;  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms  corner  Bridge  street  and  Willoughbv  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock';  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  Sunday  even- 
ing at  s'o'clock.  „   „.  , 

Motto  :     "  Hear   the    Other  Side." 

This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty,  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

-S^It  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meeting  place  for  the  representatives  of  all 
schools  of  Religious  and  Economic  thought.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Christians,  Spiritualists,  Hebrews, 
Agnostics  Liberals,  Infidels,  Atheists,  Freethinkers  and  Secularists  of  every  shade  of  opinion  •  Protec- 
tionists Free-traders,  Single-taxers,  Nationalists,  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  advocates  of  peaceful  meas- 
ures of  social  regeneration  and  revolutionists,  will  all  be  welcomed  to  its  columns  with  equal  cordiality, 
fairness  and  respect.    As  an  indication  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  paper  here  are  the  names  of 

Some   Contributors  : 

Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "Looking  Backward." 

Rev.  John  W,  Chadwick,  Radical  Unitarian  ;  author  of  "  The  Faith  of  Reason,    "  The 

Bible  of  Today,"  etc.  . 
Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  editor  of  the  Universalist  Record. 
Rev.  Henry  Frank,  Independent  Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  poet,  and  author  of  "  The  Evil  that  Men  Do,"  "  Agnosticism,"  etc. 
Clinton  Furbish,  editor  of  The  Leader  (Chicago). 

Rabbi  G.  Gottheil,  of  the  Temple  Emanu  El,  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Helen  H.  Gardener,  author  of  "Men,  Women  and  Gods." 

Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth." 

Rev.  J.  C.  F.  Grumbine,  author  of  "  Evolution  and  Christianity,"  etc. 

J.  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "  Social  Wealth." 

Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  the  leading  Freethought  orator  and  writer. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Radical  Unitarian. 

Harry  L.  Koopman,  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Dr  Daniel  DeLeon,  late  professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  College. 

Dyer  D.  Lum,  author  of  "Concise  History  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,"  and  formerly 

editor  of  The  Alarm. 
Marie  Louise,  Philosophical  Anarchist. 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  Episcopalian  ;  author  of  "  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible. 
George  Edgar  Montgomery,  poet  and  author. 

Edmund  Montgomery,  author  of  many  scientific  treatises  in  German  and  in  English. 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Reid,  Single-Taxer. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  author  of  "What  the  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  ;  and 

professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  College.  ,  ,  „ 

Wm.  M.  Salter,  Lecturer  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago  ;  author  of  Eth- 

W.  L?aSHELDON|  Lecturer  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  St.  Louis. 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  author  of  "  Religion  of  Evolution." 

Sergius  G.  Shevitch,  Editor  of  New  York  Volks  Zeitung. 

Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull,  writer  in  defense  of  labor. 

Benj.  R.  Tucker,  Editor  of  Liberty  (Boston). 

Hudson  Tuttle,  author  of  "  Ethics  of  Spiritualism." 

T.  B.  Wakeman,  Positivist  and  Socialist ;  author  of  "  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  etc. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.  D.,  Congregationalist  ;  author  of  a  number  of  works. 
Tames  H.  West,  Editor  of  the  New  Ideal,  Boston. 

Otto  Wettstein.    J.  W.  Sullivan.    A.  Van  Deusen.    Victor  Yarros. 

An  economic  symposium  by  thinkers  of  national  and  international  reputation,  will  soon  be  begun  in 
our  columns  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  symposium  on  the  ferment  in  religion,  by  the  leaders  in  that  line  of 
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Hear  ttie   Other  Side.' 


Editorial. 


Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  foundin  this  paper  except  their  own. 

A  tragic  story  comes  from  Russia  reminding  us 
vividly  of  one  scene  in  Stepniak's  "  Career  of  a  Nihi- 
list." A  certain  Captain  Tolotouchine,  chief  of  the 
secret  police,  was  making  a  descent  upon  a  Nihilist 
club,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  young  woman  named 
Olga  Gontscharenko,  who  afterward  blew  her  own 
brains  out  rather  than  be  arrested.  The  woman  who 
did  this  bloody  deed  was  a  Nihilist  and  lives  in  our  own 
day  and  generation  and  consequently  she  will  be  looked 
upon  by  conservative  persons  as  belonging  to  a  very 
dangerous  class  of  ruffians  whose  business  in  life  is  to 
destroy  society,  as  is  evinced  by  their  readiness  to  shoot 
down  the  good  policemen  who  come  to  imprison  or  hang 
them  for  their  good.  If  this  woman  had  lived,  how- 
ever, a  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  shot  down  a  British 
officer  who  was  invading  the  rights  of  American  patriots, 
sacrificing  her  own  life  for  her  country,  she  would  now 
be  a  national  heroine.  Or  even  if  the  deed  had  been 
done  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  she  would 
now  be  praised  almost  as  highly  in  the  North  as  at  the 
South.  But  her  case  is  "  different."  Instead  of  being 
called  a  patriot  she  is  called  a  Nihilist,  although  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  ex- 
cept that  Nihilism  means  something  as  much  better 
than  patriotism  as  to  love  all  men  is  better  than  to  love 
some  men  and  hate  others. 


the  law,  because  we  have  freedom.  And  yet  when  the 
Chicago  policemen  were  killed  in  Haymarket  square  it 
was  for  just  such  a  tyrannical  interference  with  the 
rights  of  free  speech  that  the  murdered  Russian  cap- 
tain was  engaged  in.  And  if  somebody  had  shot  one  of 
those  Philadelphia  policemen  who  prevented  me  from 
making  a  speech  in  that  city  by  forcibly  dispersing  a 
peaceable  meeting  it  would  have  been  more  justifiable 
than  the  killing  of  a  Russian  policeman  under  similar 
circumstances,  because  we  are  supposed  to  enjoy  free 
speech  in  this  country  and  the  Czar  does  not  pretend 
to  allow  it  in  his  country.  An  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  in  this  country  is  a  worse  offense  than 
the  same  thing  in  Russia  or  anywhere  else.  What  I 
want  the  conservative  readers  of  this  paper  to  see  is 
that  liberty  has  not  yet  been  achieved  in  any  country 
and  the  men  and  women  who  go  by  the  name  of  Social- 
ists, Anarchists  and  Nihilists  are  those  who  are  fighting 
for  liberty  and  happiness,  and  the  respectable  church- 
going  people  are  in  the  position  today  that  the  Tories 
were  in  during  our  War  of  Independence — they  are  the 
tyrants  or  on  the  side  of  the  tyrants. 


This  magazine  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  conservative  readers  and  I  would  like  to  say  to 
them  that  while  I  do  not  approve  of  the  shooting  of 
police  officers  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  these  Russian 
Nihilists  are  the  same  kind  of  people  that  our  revolu- 
tionary forefathers  were.  They  are  struggling  for  lib- 
erty. And  if  Judith  and  Charlotte  Corday  were  hero- 
ines worthy  of  fame  so  is,  this  Russian  Olga. 


There  are  a  number  of  persons,  and  even  newspapers, 
in  this  country  who  are  getting  quite  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  a  resort  to  arms  is  entirely  justifiable  in 
Russia  because  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar,  but  that  in 
this  country  it  would  be  horrible  to  shoot  an  officer  of 


A  great  contest  is  getting  under  way  in  all  lands,  and 
there  will  be  but  one  issue :  every  royal  ruler  and  every 
form  of  government  that  tries  to  prevent  people  from 
doing  what  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  will  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  great  end  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  educating  all  people  up  to  a 
fitness  for  the  better  state  of  things,  but  many  persons 
are  so  impatient  that  they  will  not  wait  for  the  slow 
process  of  education,  and  pending  the  culmination  of 
Liberty  much  blood  will  be  shed.  I  do  not  believe  in 
bloodshed,  but  if  I  must  express  an  opinion  as  between 
Olga  and  the  police  captain,  I  say  that  the  policeman 
was  engaged  in  an  infamous  business  and  Olga  was  a 
heroine,  in  that  she  struck  a  blow  for  Liberty  by  the 
murder  of  a  tyrant.  It  was  not  the  wisest  kind  of  a 
blow,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  was  the  same  kind  that 
American  farmers  struck  at  Concord  bridge,  and  if  they 
are  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  noble  men  she  deserves 
a  place  among  the  world's  great  heroines. 

In  a  private  letter  Dyer  D.  Lum  says  : 

I  want  to  indulge  in  a  private  comment  on  your  remarks  on  "  eco- 
nomic rent."  What  you  mean  by  it,  as  stated  by  you  in  last  issue, 
I  should  rather  term  sentimental  rent.  In  illustrations  i,  2,  and 
5 ,  this  is  clear  enough.  Sentiment  rather  than  natural  advantage 
decides.  In  4  and  5  your  comments  virtually  place  it  under  the 
same  heading.  Consequently,  it  is  not  a  reply  to  M'Cready  against 
inherent  advantage  of  a  given  plot  of  ground.  If  Tom,  Junior,  for 
the  reasons  given,  will  offer  $500  bonus  for  his  father's  land,  might 
he  not  for  the  same  reason  offer  a  bonus  for  admitted  inferior  land  ? 
You  try  to  admit  sentiment  into  economics  ;  if  so,  in  the  latter  case 
the  inferior  land  would  command  what  you  mean  by  economic 
rent,  wouldn't  it  ? 
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This  is  interesting  and  partly  true,  but  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  under  conditions  of  perfect  freedom  there 
will  arise,  now  here,  now  there,  special  advantages  of 
location  that  will  last  until  competition  destroys  them. 
And  it  also  seems  to  me  that  under  conditions  of  free- 
dom whatever  is  offered  for  a  particular  location 
should  belong  to  the  user  of  land  to  whom  it  is  offered, 
and  not  to  a  number  of  his  neighbors  called  the  com- 
munity. Under  conditions  of  freedom  temporary  rent 
or  interest  might  appear,  but  they  would  be  powerless 
to  impoverish.  Whatever  is  voluntary  all  around  is 
all  right  and  proper. 

T.J.  Shelton,  who  contributes  an  article  in  this  num- 
ber, and  who  describes  himself  as  a  "  pastor,"  is,  I  sus- 
pect, a  minister  in  the  Christian  (Campbellite)  denomi- 
nation. It  is  a  good  article,  warm  and  sincere,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  our  readers.  The  char- 
acter described  in  the  four  Gospels,  especially  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  wonder- 
fully good  man.  It  is  very  easy  to  think  of  him  with 
a  kind  of  strong  personal  affection  and  to  wish  to  be  as 
good  and  brave  as  he  was.  But  was  he  God  ?  I  think 
not.  And  did  he  believe  in  a  good  God  ?  How  does 
this  sound  : 

Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ; 
but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell.— Matt.  10 ;  28. 

He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned.— Mark  16 ;  16. 

Would  a  good  God  damn  a  person  for  not  believing 
what  he  cannot  rationally  believe?  and  save  a  man- 
starving  monopolist  because  he  believes  something 
contrary  to  reason,  and  is  baptized  ?  Would  a  good  God 
damn  Bruno  and  save  ? — well,  there  is  no  use  to  men- 
tion names.  

The  letter  of  Walter  Manning  in  our  correspondence 
department  illustrates  the  necessity  of  teaching  by  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Manning  thinks  he  understands  what  Individualism  or 
Anarchism  means,  but  he  evidently  does  not.  An 
Anarchist  is  not  a  person  who  wishes  to  seclude  him- 
self from  society,  who  denies,  or  wishes  to  escape,  his 
responsibility  to  society.  An  Anarchist  is  an  intense 
believer  in  cooperation.  He  knows  that  human  happi- 
ness can  only  be  promoted  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  each  to  all.  He  believes  in  integral 
cooperation  quite  as  strongly  as  a  Socialist  or  Nation- 
alist. He  does  not  believe  that  there  should  be  no 
contributions  of  individual  wealth  for  societary  under- 
takings. What  he  claims  is,  that  all  associations  shall 
be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  taxes  shall  not  be  col- 
lected by  physical  force.  He  has  no  objection  to  a 
number  of  his  fellows  coming  together  and  deciding 
that  it  is  wise  and  right,  that  persons  should  pay  into 
the  public  treasury  for  public  works  certain  fixed  sums 
annually,  based  upon  the  value  of  land.  What  he  ob- 
jects to  is,  that  individuals  should  be  physically  forced 
to  pay  such  sums  into  the  public  treasury.  The  Single- 
tax  is  to  the  Anarchist  an  economic  fallacy,  and  as  a 
tax  which,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  collected  by  physical 


force,  it  is  as  objectionable  as  any  other  kind  of  mili- 
tary exaction.  In  the  light  of  these  remarks  all  our 
readers  should  be  able  to  see  wherein  Mr.  Manning  has 
gone  astray  in  his  interpretations  of  the  writings  of  the 
editors  of  this  magazine. 


Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  appears  to  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  people.  He 
said  to  his  Council  of  State,  last  week  : 

If  with  God's  help  you  shall  succeed  in  satisfying  the  just  inter- 
ests of  the  workingmen,  your  work  will  receive  my  royal  thanks 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  ...  I  invoke  upon  your  labors 
blessings  from  on  high,  without  which  human  acts  never  prosper. 

Piety  in  such  a  ruler  as  William  is  beautiful  to  see. 
But  there  is  one  suggestion  that  even  I  could  make  to 
him  without  his  waiting  to  hear  from  the  God  who 
backs  up  kings.  It  is  this  :  If  he  would  take  himself 
and  his  army  out  of  the  way,  a  great  burden  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  lifted  off  the  shoulders  of  the  people  and 
they  could  work  out  their  own  salvation  without  the 
fear  of  being  shot  for  doing  right  things. 


Miss  Baldwin,  in  another  column,  has  a  good  strong 
article  on  the  subject  of  money,  though  it  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me  what  she  means  by  free,  money.  My  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  her  article  are  getting  clearer  every 
day.  Concerning  land :  There  should  be  but  one  title 
to  it — that  of  occupancy  and  use,  or  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  vacant  land.  Concerning  money:  Anybody 
should  be  allowed  to  issue  it.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, (the  politicians)  should  be  allowed  to  issue  it 
direct ;  the  national  banks  should  be  allowed  to  issue 
it ;  and  anybody  else  should  be  allowed  to  issue  it,  up- 
on equal  terms.  Then  the  people  would  decide  what 
money  they  liked  best  or  whether  they  liked  several 
kinds  of  money  equally  well.  If  I  can  make  $100,  more 
or  less,  pass  at  its  face  value  in  my  neighborhood,  where 
I  may  have  that  much  credit,  or  if  I  can  secure  it  by  a 
life  insurance  policy  or  a  house  or  any  other  kind  of 
property,  why  should  my  individual  money  be  called 
an  "  absurdity  ?"  If  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, or  a  great  company  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, can  issue  money  that  people  are  willing  to  take 
because  they  have  confidence  in  the  company  issuing 
it,  why  not  ?  The  elevated  railroad  companies  in  this 
city  demonetized  mutilated  and  foreign  coin  by  refus- 
ing to  take  it.  Why  could  they  not  just  as  easily  mone- 
tize anything  that  they  were  willing  to  take  in  payment 
for  fares  ?  The  solution  of  the  money  question,  as  the 
solution  of  every  other  question,  is  to  be  found  in  free- 
dom. If  money  were  not  monopolized,  interest  for 
money  would  disappear,  or  it  would  never  be  paid 
except  voluntarily,  in  which  case  it  would  be  all  right. 
It  is  the  element  of  physical  force  that  makes  the  col- 
lection of  rent  and  interest  wrong.  I  see  the  horrid  in- 
iquity of  interest  as  plainly  as  Miss  Baldwin  or  anyone 
else  does,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  any 
"  strong  weakness  "  upon  that  subject  in  these  columns. 
A  person  who  uses  the  courts  or  the  police  to  collect 
rent  or  interest  is  exactly  and  precisely  a  highway 
robber.    Do  you  want  anything  plainer  than  that  ? 
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There  is  a  member  of  the  Parisian  Municipal  Council 
named  Joffrin.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Commonweal "  speaks  of  him  thus :  "  He  was  once  an 
engineer  like  John  Burns,  but  has  worn  kid  gloves  and 
swagger  cuffs  for  these  twenty  years  past.  Better  for 
us  if  he  wore  handcuffs."  This  is  foolish  talk.  For  my 
part  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  all  workmen  could 
afford  to  wear  kid  gloves  for  a  number  of  hours  each 
day  if  they  wished  to.  Kid  gloves  indicate  leisure  and 
refinement :  two  things  workingmen  are  greatly  in  need 
of.  With  the  former  the  latter  is  attainable.  And  what 
benefit  would  the  workingmen  derive  by  having  Joffrin 
in  handcuffs  ?  The  idea  of  relieving  the  working  people 
from  the  danger  of  being  handcuffed  by  putting  a  traitor 
to  their  cause  in  handcuffs  is  particularly  fatuous.  The 
general  introduction  of  kid  gloves  and  the  general  aboli- 
tion of  handcuffs  indicates  my  idea  of  general  happiness. 
Personally  I  am  not  given  to  kid  gloves,  but  economic- 
ally I  am.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  objection  to  kid- 
gloved  society.  What  I  wish  for  is  that  more  people 
may  wear  kid  gloves,  if  they  wish  to. 


Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  is,  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  brutal  ruffians  that  ever  claimed 
to  be  under  the  particular  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  God  of  the  merchants.  Wherever  he  goes  on  the 
"  dark  continent "  he  leaves  a  trail  of  blood.  He  is  a 
disgrace  to  whatever  of  real  civilization  we  have.  And 
it  must  have  been  particularly  refreshing  to  hear  John 
Burns,  the  English  Socialist,  speak  of  him  in  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  where  all  the  members  were  Jin- 
going  Stanley,  as  the  "buccaneer  of  the  Congo,"  "whose 
sole  business  in  life  is  seeking  fresh  markets  for  a  shoddy 
commercialism  and  fresh  opportunities  to  exploit  the 
natives." 

We  are  offering  for  sale  what  is  unquestionably  the 
best  edition  of  Volney's  "  Ruins  "  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  carefully  compiled,  in  phrase- 
ology, from  the  other  English  translations,  and  the 
copies  that  we  are  now  offering  are  the  first  that  have 
been  printed  from  the  new  plates.  It  is  issued  under 
the  imprint  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Com- 
pany for  forty  cents  in  paper  and  seventy-five  cents  in 
cloth.  Volney's  "  Ruins,"  like  Shakespeare,  the  Bible, 
and  other  works  that  have  weathered  the  storms  of 
centuries,  should  be  in  everybody's  library,  and,  like 
other  classics,  should  be  read  over  and  over  again. 
Therefore  the  cloth  binding  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  sell  a  large 
number  of  these  books  for  the  good  they  will  do  and 
the  pleasure  they  will  give. 


If  there  were  no  taxes  how  would  the  Government 
be  maintained  ?  Read  it  this  way  and  see  how  it  sounds : 
If  there  were  no  taxes  how  would  the  politicians  and 
policemen  be  able  to  live  without  working  ? 


The  "  system  "  is  to  blame,  but  the  system  is  kept 
going  by  the  doings  of  individual  thieves  and  man- 
starvers. 


Look  at  the  label  on  the  wrapper  in  which  this  paper 
comes  to  you.  The  date  indicates  the  expiration  of 
your  subscription.  If  it  has  expired  please  send  in 
your  renewal  at  once. 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


My  good  friends  in  New  York  have  sent  me  a  file  of 
the  "  Standard  "  since  the  first  of  January,  which  I  have 
been  reading  with  a  good  deal  of  interest — more  prob- 
ably than  if  the  successive  papers  had  come  to  me  at 
intervals  of  a  week. 

In  the  issue  of  January  1,  I  see  that  Henry  George 
has  something  to  say  about  the  Rev.  Doctor  Hunting- 
ton, "rector  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  Grace  Church," 
not  altogether  complimentary  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man. It  seems  that  Doctor  Huntington  has  been  print- 
ing in  the  "  Churchman  "  a  suggestion  that  "  the  church 
might,  perhaps,  effect  as  much  toward  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  by  putting  upon  the  lips  of  her  chil- 
dren the  petitions :  '  Incline  the  hearts  of  employers, 
and  of  those  whom  they  employ,  to  mutual  forbearance, 
fairness,  and  good  will,'  and  '  suffer  not  the  hire  of  the 
laborers  to  be  kept  back  by  fraud,'  as  if  she  were  to  set 
forth  the  most  brilliant  dissertation  upon  the  subject 
of  the  wages  fund  ever  given  to  the  world."  Where- 
upon Henry  George  explains  to  Doctor  Huntington, 
with  admirable  clearness,  that  the  reason  why  forbear- 
ance, fairness,  and  good  will  are  lacking  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  the  hire  of  the  laborers  is 
kept  back  by  fraud,  is  because  "  human  laws  disinherit 
God's  children  on  their  very  entrance  into  the  world," 
and  tells  him  that  "  if  he  ignores  this  wrong  and  robbery, 
and  yet  prays  to  God  to  relieve  injustice  and  want,  his 
prayer  is  an  insult  to  God,  and  an  injury  to  man." 
Strong  words  ;  but  no  more  than  the  reverend  gentle- 
man deserves.  For  a  man  who  believes  in  a  capricious, 
meddlesome,  man-like  sort  of  a  God,  to  make  a  prayer 
like  that,  is  really  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  be- 
ing he  addresses. 

Yes,  but  then  I  take  up  the  "  Standard"  of  January  15, 
and  there  I  find,  over  Henry  George's  signature,  these 
words : 

I  have  never  asked  any  man  to  sacrifice  position  or  influence,  or 
arouse  antagonism  by  taking  the  position  I  have  held.  On  the  con- 
trary where  men  have  written  to  me — and  many  have  written — ask- 
ing my  advice  on  this  point  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  have  always 
advised  them  to  act  with  prudence,  and  if  there  was  any  danger  of 
the  loss  of  position  or  influence  from  a  too  open  avowal  of  their  be- 
lief, not  to  risk  it  unless  they  felt  compelled  to,  telling  them  they 
could  always  find  private  opportunities  of  propagating  the  truth, 
even  if  public  opportunities  were  denied  them,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  they  could  speak  openly. 

If  the  first  utterance  I  have  quoted  should  happen  to 
disturb  the  Reverend  Huntington's  serenity  of  self- 
satisfaction,  the  second  will  make  him  feel  all  right 
again.  He  will  see  that  when  Henry  George  speaks  of  a 
clergyman  insulting  God  and  injuring  man,  he  doesn't 
really  mean  it — it's  a  Pickwickian  expression — same  as 
when  one  politician  calls  another  a  dastardly  liar,  and 
a  low-minded  thief — it  wakes  up  the  audience,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  the  other  fellow  in  the  least. 
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"Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  answered  and 
said  to  the  king:  'O,  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not 
careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our 
God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine 
hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O 
king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  Gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.'  " 

Henry  George's  plan  may  be  the  best  for  winning  a 
political  campaign,  or  enabling  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton to  keep  possession  of  a  fat  pulpit  without  disturb- 
ance of  his  conscience.  But  I  think  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren's method  will  produce  the  largest  and  most  dur- 
able results.  Imagine,  if  Henry  George  had  been  alive 
then  and  heading  a  movement  for  emancipation,andthey 
had  gone  to  him  for  advice.  Only,  you  see,  the  Hebrew 
children  didn't  go  to  anybody  for  advice.  They  didn't 
care  a  snap  of  their  collective  fingers  for  any  conse- 
quences, good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  They  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  they  did  it,  and  let 
everybody  else  in  the  universe,  from  the  tyrant  who 
threw  them  into  the  furnace,  up  to  the  God  who  was 
able  to  deliver  them,  do  just  exactly  what  he  had  a 
mind  to. 

They  say  the  story  of  Daniel  is  a  fable  ;  and  I  haven't 
any  confidence  in  that  furnace  yarn  myself.  But  some 
fables  contain  more  truth  than  some  truths. 

At  last !  The  "  Standard  "  has  actually  answered  a 
question  from  a  correspondent  who  wants  to  know 
whether,  if  vacant  land  were  free,  other  land  would 
be  worth  anything  ?   And  this  is  the  answer  : 

If  vacant  land  were  free,  other  land  would  be  cheaper  than  it  is 
now,  but  it  would  not  be  valueless.  If  occupants  of  other  land 
would  go  to  free  land  rather  than  pay  anything  for  the  land  they 
occupied,  why  do  not  the  occupants  of  dear  land  go  to  cheap  land 
rather  than  pay  a  high  rent  for  the  land  they  now  occupy  ?  The 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  do  not,  is  one  of  many  proofs  that 
free  land  would  not  abolish  rent.  To  abolish  rent,  advantages  in 
location  must  be  abolished,  and  nothing  short  of  a  return  to  the  no- 
madic state  can  do  that. 

This  is  simply  delightful.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
simplicity  about  it,  a  guileless,  fearless  innocence,  that 
makes  me  suspect  that  Elliot  F.  Shepard  must  have, 
been  doing  Gamaliel  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Standard  " 
staff.  Oh!  dear  Oh  dear!  So  the  occupants  of  dear 
land  do  not  go  to  cheap  land  rather  than  pay  a  high 
rent  for  the  land  they  now  occupy ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that  free  land 
would  not  abolish  rent.  One  of  many,  mind  you  ;  but 
presumably  an  important  one,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
Colonel  Shepard  thinks  it  worth  while  to  give. 

So  simple  as  it  is,  too ;  anybody  can  see  it  that  will 
open  his  eyes  and  look.  When  did  it  ever  happen  that 
a  man  moved  because  his  rent  was  too  high  ?  Where  in 
the  United  States,  is  there  a  coal  mine  lying  unworked 
because  no  man  can  afford  to  pay  the  rent  that  its 
"owner  "  demands  for  the  privilege?  Where  in  any  of 
our  cities,  can  a  building  lot  be  found  vacant  and  un- 
used, waiting  for  some  one  to  come  along  and  hire  it  ? 
Nowhere,  of  course,  and  never.    Everybody  pays  the 


highest  rent  he  can  induce  his  landlord  to  accept.  We 
all  know  that ;  and  it  is  "  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
free  land  would  not  abolish  rent."  There's  no  need  to 
give  any  more  proofs.  As  the  little  boy  said,  when  his 
father  gave  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  any  money  as  the 
first  of  thirty  reasons  for  not  taking  him  to  the  circus : 
"  Never  mind  the  other  reasons.    That  settles  it !" 

Only,  why  the  deuce  did  Henry  George  write  "  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty  ?"  And  what  are  the  Single-taxers 
trying  to  do,  anyhow  ?  If  all  they  want  is  to  secure  for 
men  the  privilege  of  moving  from  cheap  land  to  dear 
land  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  rent  regularly, 
why,  any  landlord  will  arrange  that  for  them  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  enrollment  committee  can  shut  up  shop, 
and  the  "  Standard"  issue  its  closing  number,  and  the 
transparencies  be  returned  to  the  Democratic  head- 
quarters. 

But  a  thought  strikes  me.  It  may  be  that  Colonel 
Shepard  doesn't  altogether  understand  the  difference 
between  dear  land  and  cheap  land.  He  is  apt  to  get  a 
little  mixed  occasionally  ;  his  mind  is  vast,  but  vacuous, 
and  I  guess  he  is  a  little  bothered  at  times  to  find  his 
way  round  in  it ;  it  may  be  a  charity  to  put  him  straight. 
Anyhow,  I'll  try  it. 

Cheap  land,  dear  Colonel  Shepard— in  other  words, 
land  the  privilege  of  using  which  can  be  hired  at  a  low 
rent — is  land  for  the  use  of  which  the  owner  exacts  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  user's  wages.  Dear 
land,  on  the  contrary,  is  land  which  the  owner  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  use  except  on  payment  of  a  rent  which 
absorbs  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  what  the 
user  can  make  by  applying  his  capital  and  labor  to  it. 
A  hole  in  the  ground  ten  feet  square,  out  of  which  a 
man  by  his  own  labor  can  take  $100  worth  of  gold  a 
day,  is  cheap  at  a  rental  of  $25,000  a  year",  as  compared 
with  a  thousand  acre  farm  at  $50  a  year  on  which 
the  same  labor  can  earn  only  $5.00  a  day.    You  will  ex- 
cuse my  stating  so  elementary  a  principle,  but  I  see 
very  plainly,  from  the  way  your  disciples  talk,  that  you 
are  under  the  impression  that  cheap  land  is  land  which 
can  be  hired  at  a  low  price  per  acre.    The  area  of  land, 
dear  Colonel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  rental  value. 
That  depends  upon  its  productiveness,  as  compared  with 
the  productiveness  of  the  most  productive  vacant  land 
of  which  the  use  can  be  enjoyed  for  nothing.  You 
needn't  take  my  word  for  it ;  read  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," or  ask  Louis  F.  Post  about  it ;  he  understands  the 
matter  well  enough. 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself,  Colonel,  why  so  many  peo- 
ple come  to  New  York  to  engage  in  business  ?  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  did  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  run  the 
«  Standard  "  you  had  better  do  so.  You  will  find  it  is 
because  they  can  make  more  money  in  New  York  than 
they  can  anywhere  else  ;  in  other  words,  because  land — 
the  privilege  of  access  to  the  forces  and  materials  of 
the  universe— is  cheaper  in  New  York  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  American  continent,  almost.  You  see,  Col- 
onel darling,  size  doesn't  always  mean  value.  A  big 
diamond  is  apt  to  be  worth  more  than  a  little  diamond, 
but  even  a  little  diamond  is  worth  a  good  many  lumps 
of  coal. 
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Right  around  this  neighborhood  where  I  am  liv- 
ing now,  Colonel  Shepard,  there  is  any  quantity  of 
very  dear  land,  which  can  be  bought  at  all  the  way 
from  $5  to  $50  an  acre.  It  is  so  dear  that  men  can't 
make  a  fairly  good  living  by  its  use,  after  paying  the 
rent;  and  the  consequence  is  that  scarcely  anybody 
comes  here  to  settle,  while  a  great  many  of  the  young 
men,  who  aren't  lucky  enough  to  own  any  land  of  their 
own,  go  off  to  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore,  and  New  York, 
and  other  centres  of  population  where  land  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  try  their  fortunes  there.  So  you  see, 
my  dear  Colonel,  in  spite  of  what  you  tell  us  in  the 
"  Standard,"  it  is  not  true  that  the  occupants  of  dear 
land  do  not  go  to  cheap  land  rather  than  pay  a  high 
rent  for  the  land  they  now  occupy.  On  the  contrary, 
that  is  the  very  thing  they  do  do. 

Oh,  yes.  I  know  about  the  tenement  houses,  and  the 
prices  the  dwellers  in  them  have  to  pay  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  living  on  the  earth.  You're  quite  right. 
It's  a  very  dreadful  business,  as  you  say.  But  the  tene- 
ment house  rents  are  not  paid  by  the  tenement  house 
dwellers,  Colonel  Shepard.  They  are  paid  by  their 
employers.  Men  who  work  in  New  York  and  live  in 
tenement  houses  get  just  about  enough  extra  wages 
over  what  they  could  earn  anywhere  else  to  cover  the 
extra  room  rent.  The  tenement  houses  are  the  slave 
quarters  of  the  labor  owners,  Colonel  Shepard.  They 
hire  them  or  buy  them  as  part  of  the  opportunities  for 
money  making,  in  other  words  as  part  of  the  land.  And 
land  is  mighty  cheap  in  New  York,  my  dear  Colonel,  or 
employers  would  go  somewhere  where  it  was  cheaper 
mighty  suddenly. 

But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  why,  if  land  is 
so  cheap  in  New  York,  everybody  doesn't  go  there,  eh  ? 
Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  because,  cheap  as  land  is 
in  New  York,  they  haven't  the  money  with  which  to 
rent  any  of  it.  You  see,  Colonel,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  not  like  you.  They  have  to  live 
where  other  people  tell  them  to  live,  and  buy  what 
other  people  tell  them  to  buy,  and  vote  as  other  people 
tell  them  to  vote,  and  die  when  other  people  find  it  con- 
venient to  let  them  die  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little 
money.  That's  the  way  it  goes.  Some  folks  have 
money  and  no  brains,  and  others  have  brains  and 
no  money,  while  quite  a  number  have  neither  money 
nor  brains.  You're  not  one  of  the  last  kind,  Colonel, 
and  it's  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for  you. 

Try  the  vacant  land  question  again,  Colonel  Shep- 
ard. The  "Standard"  is  getting  plenty  of  letters 
about  it.  Just  ask  your  young  men  to  give  you  a 
dozen  or  so  of  them,  and  put  your  considering  cap  on, 
and  sit  down  and  let  us  have  a  few  more  of  those 
«  many  proofs."  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  county,  Virginia. 


What  is  an  Anarchist  ?  One  who  believes  that  land 
should  only  be  possessed  by  those  who  render  it  fruitful 
by  their  labor,  and  that  money  should  be  issued  by  any- 
body who  can  get  his  money  accepted,  and  that  each 
individual  should  be  free  to  cooperate  with  others  with- 
out the  interference  of  a  government  by  physical  force. 
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THE  OATH   OF  THE   SLAVES  OF  TOIL. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  FRANK. 


Justice,  justice,  O,  high  heaven ! 

We  are  scourged  with  social  blights. 
"When  will  Truth's  most  potent  leaven 

Rouse  mankind  to  heed  our  rights ! 

Like  the  fires  that  rend  volcanos 

Smoldering  once  in  depths  unfelt; 
Like  the  demon  of  tornadoes 

With  desolation  in  his  belt ; 

We  shall  burst  and  tear  asunder 

Social  fabrics  of  the  age, 
Till  the  tempest's  roll  of  thunder 

Shall  be  our  Guide  from  stage  to  stage ! 

By  the  plebic  Gracchi's  warnings 

Still  echoing  from  Roman  tombs ; 
By  faint  thunder  of  the  mornings 

Once  heard  in  hist'ry's  far  off  glooms ; 

By  our  children's  pallid  faces, 

By  the  shriveled  breasts  of  wives, 
By  the  squalor  terror  traces 

In  our  homes  and  languished  lives ; 

By  the  stout  arms  of  defenders, 

By  the  hopes  of  manly  hearts ; 
By  sworn  vengeance  on  offenders 

Who  sell  our  souls  in  golden  marts ; 

By  the  dead  who  stir  the  sod 
Writhing  with  the  wrongs  of  years ; 

By  the  promise  of  our  God 
Who  has  blessed  the  mourners'  tears ; 

By  the  battles  Right  has  won 

On  the  gory  fields  of  ages ; 
By  the  prayers  of  God's  great  Son 

Who  rides  the  storm  howe'er  it  rages ; 

King-workman,  Captain  of  our  league! 

By  the  tears  and  sweat  of  blood ; 
By  this  damned  plutonian  intrigue 

Of  all  evil  'gainst  all  good; 

Here,  upon  our  knees  we  swear  it, 
With  our  clenched  fists  on  our  swords; 

No  longer  will  our  wrenched  "hearts  bear  it, 
No  longer  fear  a  tyrant's  words! 

But  round  the  world  our  falchion-flash 
Shall  rouse  the  heroes  to  the  work, 

Till  battle's  furious  armored  crash 

Shall  crush  the  traitors  where  they  lurk! 

We  wait  our  hour :— Time  is  King  ! 

But  if  from  future  turret  heights 
His  loud  alarums  wildly  ring 
Red  War  shall  mend  our  tattered  rights! 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

What  is  a  Single-taxer?  One  who  believes  that  the 
users  of  land  should  be  physically  compelled  to  pay 
rent  to  the  politicians  instead  of  the  present  Land 
Lords. 
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ECONOMIC  RENT. 


BY  J.  K.  INGALLS. 


Associate  Editor  M'Cready  is  after  me  and  "the head 
editor  "  as  well,  in  issue  of  January  30.  His  discovery 
of  "  evident  signs  of  thought  growth  "  is  creditable  to 
his  discernment,  and,  although  complimentary  to  my- 
self, should  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  historical  ex- 
actness. Forty-five  years  ago  in  fact  "  Mr.  Ingalls  had 
reached  a  stage  of  thought,  at  which  he  saw,  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  the  iniquity  of  land  ownership  "  in 
excess  of  occupancy  and  use. 

Growth,  since  that  time,  has  mainly  been  made  in 
ability  to  see  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  freedom 
to  use  the  land  can  be  secured  by  manufactured  law  in 
any  form.  The  land  reformers  of  ante-rebellion  days 
supposed  the  reform  could  be  carried  by  roping  in 
King  Caucus,  petitioning  the  legislature  or  monkey- 
ing with  the  ballot-box.  Mr.  Masquerier,  indeed,  was 
so  enamored  of  legal  measures  that  he  desired  a  law  to 
compel  every  man  to  take  a  homestead  and  work  it. 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  these  efforts  were 
crowned  with  some  success.  The  "  limited  sales,"  home- 
stead law,  and  many  other  ameliorations  were  due  to 
their  agitation.  But  of  course  these  triumphs  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  gifts  to  railroads, 
bounty  warrants,  made  transferable ;  donations  to 
States  for  schools  and  colleges ;  of  swamp  lands, 
ostensibly  for  the  promotion  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion ;  permission  to  foreign  and  domestic  syndicates 
to  buy  up  squatters'  titles  as  soon  as  they  were  per- 
fected ;  and,  generally,  by  innumerable  measures  to 
aid  the  speculative  and  predatory  class  in  their  pur- 
poses of  plunder. 

George  H.  Evans  urged  political  action,  but  from  the 
first  Mr.  John  H.  Hunt,  author  of  "Honest  Man's 
Book  ;"  Mr.  John  Windt  and  others,  including  myself, 
saw  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  all  efforts  through 
political  organization.  In  a  leading  article  in  "  The 
Landmark,"  published  by  me  in  1848,  these  words  oc- 
curred :  "  To  have  this  relation  recognized  (the  right 
of  man  to  free  use  of  the  soil)  society  must  defend  no 
one  in  possessions  which  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
all.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  any  law  be  made  on 
the  subject,  only  that  unjust  laws  which  conflict  with 
this  right  be  repealed  or  treated  as  obsolete." 

We  were  betrayed,  through  desire  to  make  our 
strength  felt  politically,  by  the  siren  song  of  the  "  Free 
Soil  Party "  of  1848.  The  slavery  conflict  which  fol- 
lowed, the  final  rebellion,  civil  war  and  reconstruction, 
distracted  public  attention  for  quite  twenty  years,  so 
that  the  land  question  was  held  in  abeyance,  though 
never  abandoned.  Then  Mr.  George  availed  himself 
of  the  returning  tide  to  float  his  sovereign  remedy. 
Instead  of  adopting  his  scheme,  however,  though 
greatly  admiring  his  masterly  arraignment  of  monop- 
oly, the  real  land  reformers  have  grown  more  in  the 
direction  of  thinking  that  less  law  and  more  freedom 
will  best  secure  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  I  cordially 
say  that  Boston  "  Liberty  "  has  been  to  me  and  others 


a  great  help  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  men- 
tion also  what  helped  me  in  "  the  long  ago  " — the  read- 
ing and  listening  to  such  men  as  Stephen  Pearl  An- 
drews, Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  George  Bradburn  and  oth- 
ers of  the  anti-slavery  individualistic  agitators. 

With  this  somewhat  inconsequent  prelude  let  us  con- 
sider the  question  at  issue  with  Mr.  M'Cready,  if  indeed 
there  be  one.  Whoever  read  the  article  he  criticises, 
with  attention,  will  have  noticed  that  I  was  discussing 
the  point  whether  a  forceful  tax  or  attempts  at  com- 
promise were  required  "to  remedy  an  evil  which 
springs  solely  from  misgovernment  and  unjust  laws, 
and  not  at  all  from  any  economic  tendency."  I  sug- 
gested we  could  only  know  what  part  of  rent  was 
economic  and  what  part  monopolistic  by  analyzing  it, 
and  discreting  the  one  part  from  the  other.  And  that 
if  any  part  was  found  to  be  purely  economic  still  I 
should  say,  not  as  others  in  Twentieth  Century  were 
saying,  "  that  then  the  Single-tax  would  be  right,"  but 
rather  that  such  rent  would  be  right.  I  now  cheerfully 
concede  that  the  word  "right"  was  inexact;  but.  I 
used  it  to  meet  squarely  the  controverted  point,  for  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  of  which  I  was  not  responsible. 
I  intended  merely  to  say  that  it  must  in  any  case  have 
an  undulatory  and  self-correcting  movement,  and  so  to 
be  preferred  to  legislative  interference  or  utter  stagna- 
tion. 

Of  course  Mr.  M'Cready  does  not  believe  any  such 
value  can  be  found  ;  but  does  he  really  think  that  if 
such  value  were  found  legislation  would  be  necessary 
to  or  could  correct  it  ?   That  was  the  point  I  made. 

He  thinks  it  only  an  appearance  ;  says  it  "  only  seems 
so."  This  may  be  ;  but  if  he  can  show  it  reasonably 
to  be  so  he  will  save  us  all  labor  in  proving,  as  we  pro- 
pose, that  the  tendency  is  "  to  equality  of  productive- 
ness in  soils,  and  of  the  advantages  of  particular  loca- 
tions ;"  and  in  any  case  we  are  under  obligation  to 
him  for  valuable  assistance  in  this  line  of  thought  and 
appreciate  his  reasonings.  Indeed,  I  think  we  should 
acknowledge  that  he  is  correct  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple. But  can  he  be  sure  there  are  not  variable  par- 
ticulars ?  Under  any  system  of  freedom  or  of  despot- 
ism he  can  conceive,  can  he  be  at  all  certain  that  "  wa- 
ges," as  he  defines  them,  would  always  remain  exactly 
equal  ?  It  seems  to  me  entirely  certain  that  they  would 
at  all  times  have  a  varying  ratio,  up  and  down  from 
their  general  mean,  but  tending  to  equality  from  every 
disturbance,  however  caused. 

He  might  contend  that  the  sea  has  a  determinate 
level,  but  it  has  also  an  appearance  of  particular  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  of  billows  and  of  tidal  waves, 
and  whoever  pitches  his  tent  at  low  water  mark  or 
goes  clamming  at  high  will  "get  left  every  time."  We 
could  not  help  this  if  we  would,  and  it  would  do  no  one 
good  if  we  could  and  did. 

The  discrepancy  he  finds  in  my  language  is  a  pure 
misapprehension  of  the  words  and  phrases.  I  have 
never  said  or  thought  anything  but  the  opposite  of 
what  is  implied  in  this  :  "  That  if  anybody  can  be  forced 
to  give  anything  for  the  privilege  of  using  vacant  land 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  man  vacating  the  land 
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should  take  it."  In  the  first  place  land  which  has  to 
be  vacated  is  not  vacant  land,  and  in  the  second  place 
such  giving  and  taking  would  not  be  for  the  use  of  the 
land  but  for  the  act  of  vacating  ;  and  in  the  third  place 
it  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  right,  or  even  of  what  is 
proper,  but  whether  we  can  make  it  more  right  and 
proper  by  taxing  away  what  may  have  been  paid. 

To  settle  this  question  positively  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  find  some  place  where  everybody  had  all  the 
land  they  wanted. 

What  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  M'Cready  tell  us 
is  how  he  would  have  men  exchange  locations  in  occu- 
pied lands,  where  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  each  they 
had  a  mutual  desire  to  make  the  deal.  He  would  not 
confine  to  a  fixed  location,  certainly.  At  any  time  after 
the  man  has  lifted  a  certain  amount  of  coal  from  the 
mine,  and  the  farmer  raised  a  given  amount  of  wheat 
from  his  field,  what  machinery  other  than  "  freedom  to 
exchange "  is  necessary  in  any  transaction  between 
them  ?  Suppose  the  miner  thinks  that  mining  is  un- 
healthy for  him,  and  the  farmer  thinks  that  he  could 
do  better  at  mining,  what  hinders  their  changing  their 
locations  and  employments  if  they  can  agree,  and  if 
they  should  do  so,  how  can  exact  equivalents  be  secured  ? 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  would  be  required  to 
be  done  to  effect  absolute  equality  of  wages,  of  profit, 
interest  or  rent,  for,  indeed,  they  are  all  the  same  thing. 
They  represent  the  margin  of  inequality,  which  under 
freedom  will  vibrate  from  side  to  side  and  subject  to 
subject  accordingly  as  men  shall  exercise  or  fail  to  ex- 
ercise care  and  judgment  in  their  transactions,  even  if 
all  desired  to  deal  honestly.  These  transactions  may 
be  for  a  while  very  unequal,  but  this  evil  will  be  self- 
corrective,  and  will,  as  all  history  proves,  increase  more 
and  more  the  inequalities  sought  to  be  avoided. 

I  supposed  my  definition  of  "  economic  rent "  would 
have  proved  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
article.  To  become  economic,  rent  must  come  within 
the  "  science  of  exchanges,"  which  really  is  nothing 
but  the  movement  of  the  ratio  of  values  agreed  upon 
in  the  estimation  of  the  exchangers.  If  use  can  be 
said  to  have  value  it  must  be  in  actual  personal  rela- 
tion, and  not  in  vacated  premises  or  things.  Hence  I 
said  the  compensation  must  be  "  for  a  real,  not  a  con- 
structive use." 

The  economic  movement  vibrates  from  •  a  plus  to  a 
minus  and  back  from  minus  to  plus  from  a  common 
mean.  The  monopolistic  may  fluctuate,  but  is  ever 
above,  never  below  the  mean,  as  if  the  waters  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  should  vary  only  between 
high  water  and  mid-tide,  but  never  follow  the 
ocean  tide  below  that.  Such  result  could  only  be  effect- 
ed in  one  way,  viz.:  by  damming  the  stream,  which 
properly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure 
of  monopolistic  rent  or  other  values  is  sustained. 

I  am  unable  to  "  get  inside  the  mind  "  of  my  critic, 
therefore  may  not  clearly  see  what  he  expects  to  prove 
by  his  witnesses,  Tom  Jones  and  son.  It  would  have 
been  pertinent  to  the  case  to  have  shown  how  he  would 
prevent  senior  and  junior  from  "  swapping  horses,"  or 
the  "  two  thousand  dollar  farm  "  for  "  the  four  thou- 


sand "  one,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed.  Besides  John 
Smith  might  have  had  a  farm  not  vacant  across  the 
creek,  quite  as  good  as  Tom,  senior's,  and  he  might  say 
to  Tom,  junior  :  "  The  old  man  has  been  rather  hard 
on  you.  I  want  to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. Now,  take  my  farm  and  give  me  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  a  few  years,  for  vacating  it,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  compete  favorably  with  your  dad,  for 
my  land  is  good  and  by  more  vigorous  management 
you  will  be  able  to  add  fully  five  bushels  per  acre  to 
the  product."  Pray  what  is  the  nature  of  the  militant, 
litigant  or  ethical  police  by  which  these  transactions 
could  be  prevented,  even  if  it  were  admitted  they  were 
not  in  all  respects  the  best  or  proper  per  se  ? 

In  this  triangular  discussion  it  is  "the  luxury  of  the 
position  "  that  if  either  one  of  us  "  finds  he  is  going 
astray  he  will  say  so  with  equal  candor."  Exact  knowl- 
edge is  of  more  worth  than  the  triumph  of  a  cherished 
hypothesis.* 

Glenora,  N.  Y.  '   


WHEREIN   "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY"  IS 

WEAK. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 


III. 

Henry  George  has  an  alternative  for  the  Single-tax  : 
"  We  might  assume  on  the  part  of  the  community  the 
formal  ownership  of  land,  and  let  it  out  from  time  to 
time  to  the  highest  bidder."    If  so — 

(6)  Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  George,  a  practical  man, 
has  ignored  the  part  that  in  this  country  compensation 
for  some  land  might  play  in  hastening  better  times  for 
the  poor  and  demonstrating  the  general  benefits  to 
come  with  the  substitution,  so  far  as  possible,  of  rent  as 
public  revenue  for  taxes  on  the  products  of  industry  ? 

Our  concern  is  with  the  future.  Expediency  urges 
the  most  direct  means  to  an  end  of  all  legalized  extor- 
tion. Much  of  the  land  in  private  hands  in  this  coun- 
try is  yet  cheap.  Why  not  agitate  buying  back  to  the 
public  domain,  and  homestead  leasing,  much  of  the  land 
now  held  on  speculation?  Why  not  challenge  the 
American  conscience  as  to  the  social  crime  of  denying 
our  citizens  the  right  to  land,  and  the  social  crime  of 
allowing  land  to  be  withheld  from  use  ?  And  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  purchase  money,  why  not  join  with 
those  who,  in  the  light  of  rough-hewn  justice,  are  call- 
ing for  an  income  tax  on  the  unearned  fortunes  of  our 
millionaires  ? 

One  of  Henry  George's  reasons  for  opposing  com- 
pensation is  founded  on  an  error  of  his  political  econo- 
my. He  believes  that  in  case  of  compensation  the  bur- 
den of  interest  charges  would  be  equal  to  the  present 
rent.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  with  land  free  and  the 
power  of  production  shared  in  by  all,  -interest  would 
decline.  On  this  score,  objection  to  compensation 
could  not  stand,  even  were  it  proposed  to  buy  out  all 
Land  Lords.    Again,  according  to  the  teachings  of 

*This  article  was  written  with  no  collusion  with  me  and  without  seeing 
what  I  wrote  last  week.— [H.  O.  P. 
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« Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  unearned  increment  is 
sure  to  increase  with  increased  population.  What  it 
may  be  in  twenty  years  no  one  can  foresee.  It  ought 
to  leave  far  in  the  rear  the  cost  of  even  general  com- 
pensation now.  But  the  proposition  here  advanced,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  to  buy  out  all  land  owners.  It 
is  simply  to  secure  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  grow- 
ing area  of  public  land,  an  entering  wedge  for  the  sys- 
tem of  making  economic  rent  stand  for  taxes. 

The  value  of  any  programme  for  Single-taxers  lies  in 
the  opportunities  it  affords  for  the  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  economic  faith  and  the 
probabilities  it  offers  for  a  speedy  exemplification  of 
the  Single-tax  in  practice.    The  policy  dictated  by 
Henry  George  extends  neither  inducement.    It  sinks 
the  ultimate  object  of  free  land  men  behind  the  party 
questions  of  the  day.  The  party  of  protection,  the  party 
of  free  trade,  either  will  welcome  the  visionary  they  do 
not  understand  if  he  will  but.  wed  himself  to  the  party's 
present  purposes.    And  as  Single-taxers  separate  to 
join  the  old  parties,  they  do  so  to  take  part  in  an  inter- 
minable game  of  see-saw  on  stale  issues,  in .  the  hub- 
bub over  which  the  voices  of  radicals  will  be  lost.  The 
route  through  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of 
federal  taxation  to  land  value  taxation  lies  through  na- 
tional party  action.    No  step  can  be  taken  until  an  en- 
tire party  is  converted.    With  every  step  then  taken,  if 
any  are  ever  so  taken,  landlordism  will  be  concentrat- 
ed and  fortified.    The  further  this  programme  is  fol- 
lowed, the  greater  the  obstacle  finally  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  weakness  of  the  programme  is  seen  in  the 
immediate  effect  of  its  dictation  by  the  George  ma- 
chine.   Single-tax  clubs  have  disbanded  or  have  be- 
come inactive,  no  longer  are  there  public  meetings  such 
as  characterized  the  days  when  Anti-Poverty  societies 
were  forming,  and  the  old-time  spirit  has  departed 
from  the  movement.   But  it  has  put  Henry  George  at 
the  head  of  a  machine. 

Through  compensation,  municipal  public  lands  and 
county  public  lands  might  soon  be  possible.    In  agitat- 
ing for  them,  the  land  question  could  everywhere  be 
made  a  local  question.    The  vacant  lot  would  be  seen 
to  be  a  public  shame  and  injury.    The  spectacle  of  a 
piece  of  unused  land  and  an  idle  man  willing  to  work, 
with  the  power  in  the  community  of  bringing  the  two 
together— that  were  sufficient  for  never-ending  agita- 
tion.   To  the  manufacturer  seeking  a  site  for  his  busi- 
ness could  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  taking  public 
land  on  lease.    To  his  life-long  neighbors  could  the 
landless  man  urge  his  right  to  live  and  his  equal  rights 
with  them  in  the  land  about  his  birthplace.    In  object 
lessons  like  these  lies  work  to  enliven  Single-tax  clubs 
and  something  tangible  to  inspire  the  laborer  with  hope 
and  encouragement.    The  policy  of  moving  direct  to 
the  land  through  leasing,  and  compensation  where  ne- 
cessary, promi'ses  early  results.    In  every  community 
are  men  who,  opposing  "confiscation"  and  in  whom 
the  inch-in-a-century  process  of  tax  abolition  arouses 
but  a  languid   interest,  will  uphold   any  righteous 
scheme  for  making  equal  rights  directly  practicable 
and  for  taking  the  future  unearned  increment  for  pub- 


lic uses.  The  cattle  men  of  the  Plains,  now  occupying 
public  land  illegally,  could  find  profit  in  their  business 
on  paying  twenty  to  thirty  millions  a  year  rent.  The 
land  of  the  Indian  reservations  now  being  opened,  most 
of  which  is  stolen  under  the  present  system,  could  be 
justly  awarded  on  lease  at  auction.  Unopened  Western 
coal,  petroleum,  and  gold  and  silver  bearing  lands,  to 
which,  by  Mr.  George's  admission  in  Denver,  the  Sin- 
gle-tax would  be  difficult  to  apply,  might  be  opened 
through  leasehold,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  mo- 
nopolies now  building  up  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories. All  over  this  union,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cities,  are  low-class  lands,  which,  once  under  public 
control,  could  be  let  to  the  workers  ;  and  no  land  long 
remains  poor  after  it  has  become  the  garden  plot  of 
the  laborer  ;  and  rapid  transit  to  such  districts  would 
soon  follow  a  demand  for  it. 

The  tax  abolition  programme  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
possible  to  be  recommended  for  England,  with  its 
thirty-five  thousand  landed  proprietors,  forty  years 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Dove,  in  the  era  following  the  adop- 
tion of  a  free-trade  policy,  in  the  infancy  of  the  use 
of  steam  and  electricity.  But  in  1890,  in  a  country 
where  the  landowners  number  millions,  where  the 
party  which  holds  protection  as  the  one  ingenious 
American  system  of  making  everybody  well-to-do  is 
successful,  where  tariff  reform  to  the  smallest  extent 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  year  by  year,  where  free  trade  is 
but  the  dream  of  a  few  theorists,  every  condition  is  a 
reason  for  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  take  the  way  to 
free  land  by  going  around  and  behind  the  mountain 
that  lies  in  the  way— the  present  taxation  system  and 
the  determination  of  landowners  to  defend  their  prop- 
erty—and not  by  removing  the  mountain  in  shovel- 
fuls. Give  labor  access  to  the  soil,  demonstrate  the 
workableness  of  substituting  economic  rent  for  other 
taxes,  and  tariffs  and  all  other  clumsy  and  costly  me- 
thods may  be  abandoned.  Like  weapons  of  war  dis- 
placed by  new  inventions  of  proved  value,  they  would 
go  to  rust. 

(7)  Has  Henry  George  made  it  clear  that  economic 
rent  is  natural  and  a  permanent  factor  in  political 
economy  ? 

If  he  has,  the  present  controversy  over  that  question 
might  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  passages  in  which 
he  treats  of  real  rent.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
land  value  tax  is  to  free  to  laborers  all  unused  land.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  bring  about,  first,  the  abolishment  of 
that  form  of  rent  which  may  be  called  toll— the  price 
paid  for  access  to  monopolized  land,  no  matter  what 
the  produce;  second,  the  destruction  of  speculative 
land  values  ;  and,  third,  a  rapid  rise  in  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  or  in  other  words  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  the 
rent  of  land  in  use.  The  question  now  being  debated 
is,  would  this  shrinkage  continue  on  to  zero  ?  Can  the 
student  of  "  Progress  and  Progress,"  pointing  to  his 
text,  prove  that  it  would  not  ?  Can  he  refute  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  occupancy-and-use 
theory  of  landholding,  that  there  are  enough  first-class 
opportunities  in  nature  for  all  laborers,  and  that  rent, 
like  interest,  is  solely  the  result  of  the  monopoly  of 
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vacant  land?  With  land  free,  would  population  in- 
crease in  large  centres  as  is  described  pages  170-188,  or 
would  an  entirely  different  form  of  society  arise — that 
of  people  cooperating  in  equality  in  many  separate 
communities  ?  If  so,  would  there  be  rent  ?  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  would  be  the  stronger  were  this  point 
well  covered. 
New  York. 

CHRISTIANITY. 


BY  T.  J.  SHELTON,  PASTOR. 

Brother  Pentecost  is  killing  gods.  It  is  a  noble  task. 
May  he  go  on,  and  may  the  good  God  speed  him  until 
the  whole  brood  of  idols,  if  idols  breed,  shall  have  been 
destroyed.  I  am  a  Christian.  He  is — well  it  is  hard  to 
tell,  as  he  refuses  to  affix  or  prefix  an  explanatory  tail 
or  handle  to  his  profession  of  faith.  Now,  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  same  way.  I  am  not  a  Christian  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  or  Romanist.  I  am  not  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  Nationalist,  or  denominationalist.  I  am 
a  Christian.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  possessed 
of  peculiar  piety,  nor  do  I  mean  to  be  sanctimonious. 
Men  may  be  pious,  prayerful,  religious,  without  being 
Christians.  In  fact  I  have  an  idea  that  the  most  relig- 
ious and  prayerful  people  on  earth  are  anti-Christian. 
A  man  may  be  a  pious  and  prayerful  man  and  be  a 
Mohammedan,  a  Buddhist,  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  etc. 
It  is  true  that  a  Christian  prays ;  but  prayer  and  piety 
are  not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Christianity  is  not  a 
new  kind  of  sanctity,  not  even  a  new  religion.  Men 
were  and  are  religious  without  being  Christians. 

Christianity  is  a  new  kind  of  thinking,  a  new  order 
of  thought.  A  Christian  is  a  disciple,  a  student,  a 
thinker.  The  order  of  Jesus  is :  "  Go  make  disciples." 
He  did  not  authorize  men  to  make  ritualists,  religion- 
ists, or  church  members.  Christ  never  organized  a 
church  and  did  not  authorize  any  one  else  to  organize 
one.  He  ordered  his  disciples  to  teach,  to  set  men  to 
thinking. 

This  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  true.  There  are 
fewer  Christians  among  clergymen  than  any  other  class 
of  professional  men.  Mind  you  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  not  prayerful,  pious,  good  men.  But  they  are  not 
Christians.  A  Christian  thinks  as  Christ  thinks,  feels 
as  Christ  feels,  believes  as  Christ  believes,  worships  the 
God  who  is  in  Christ.  Now,  Jesus  could  not  join  the 
Church,  Protestant  or  Roman,  if  he  should  come  to 
earth  again ;  he  could  not  accept  of  their  confes- 
sions of  faith,  for  he  does  not  believe  as  they  be- 
lieve. He  could  not  think  of  worshiping  their  God,  for 
he  died  to  kill  just  such  gods.  The  God  who  was  in 
Christ  was  a  good  God.  Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  call- 
ing in  question  the  sincerity  of  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists. I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  their  want  of 
Christianity.  It  is  true,  or  it  is  not  true,  that  a  man 
may  believe  and  practice,  any  or  all  of  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  and  not  be  a  Christian.  I  believe  it  is 
true.  The  confession  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
articles  of  faith  of  the  leading  Protestant  denomina- 
tions will  land  a  man  outside  of  Christianity. 


In  the  business  of  god-killing  a  Christian  ought  to 
commend  Brother  Pentecost's  work.  There  is  but  one 
God  for  the  Christian.  Christ  is  Emmanuel,  God-with- 
us.  In  him  "dwells  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  that  is,  all  the  fullness  of  God  which  can  be 
embodied.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him."  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself."  Jesus  being  the  efful- 
gence of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance, 
and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  is 
all  the  God  the  Christian  can  see.  In  Christ's  own 
language :  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  ;  how  sayest  thou,  show  us  the 
Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  me  ?  the  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I 
speak  not  from  myself :  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doeth  the  works."  This  is  plain  that,  to  the  Christian, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowable  God  external 
to  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  damnation  in  God  that  is  not 
in  Christ.  God  feels  toward  men  as  Jesus  felt  toward 
men.  He  loves  as  Christ  loved.  He  judges  as  Jesus 
judged.  There  is,  for  the  Christian,  no  other  measure- 
ment for  Jehovah  than  the  character  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  conception  of  Jehovah  is  Christ's  conception 
of  Jehovah.  The  Christian's  God  is  Jesus  Christ.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  many  gods  and  trinities  and  ghosts 
theology  may  find,  for,  as  Paul  said :  "  There  are  gods 
many,  and  lords  many ;  yet  to  us  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him ;  and 
one  lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things 
and  we  through  him.  Howbeit  in  all  men  there  is  not 
that  knowledge." 

Why  should  a  Christian  want  to  build  an  idol  in  his 
brain  and  call  it  God,  and  then  measure  Jesus  by  this 
"baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  this  thing  of  "  shreds  and 
patches  ?"  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God  and  not  God 
a  revelation  of  Jesus.  If  men  could  have  gained  an 
idea  of  infinite  personality,  there  would  have  been  no 
"  revelation  "  in  human  form.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  God  of  the  universe?  Oh, 
dear,  no.  I  cannot  comprehend,  or  even  imagine,  an 
infinite  universe  much  less  the  God  of  such  a  universe. 
Please  have  me  excused.  My  head  begins  to  swim  as 
soon  as  I  try  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  that  is, 
a  Causeless  Cause.  It  is  too  deep  for  me.  All  I  can  do 
in  the  matter  is  to  use  big  words  and  write  them  down 
with  capital  letters.  No  ;  let  the  religionist  fight  as 
one  who  beats  the  air.  I  am  a  Christian.  I  take  a  little 
chunk  of  the  universe  at  a  time  and  wait  for  my  mental 
digestion  to  improve.  To  me,  to  the  Christian,  Jesus 
Christ  is  Emmanuel,  God-with-us.  He  is  the  God  of  my 
little  world.  So  far  no  mightier  God  has  made  him- 
self visible  within  my  horizon.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
biggest,  truest,  wisest,  best  God  I  can  see.  In  fact  he 
is  the  only  living  God  I  ever  did  see.  There  may  be 
more  where  he  came  from,  but  they  have  not  been 
heard  from  yet.  The  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  a 
higher  or  holier  God  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
If  all  men  should  suddenly  become  Christians  jails 
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would  fly  open,  penitentiaries,  policemen,  sheriffs,  law- 
yers, courts,  armies,  navies,  bars,  bolts,  locks,  safes, 
poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  would  disappear  like  chaff 
in  a  furnace  of  fire.  But  where  is  the  man,  even  the 
clergyman,  who  will  dare  to  throw  aside  theology  and 
follow  Jesus  Christ  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  "  What  fools 
these  mortals  be  "  to  live  in  the  darkness  when  the  light 
is  shining  for  all ! 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

AN  EDITORIAL  STRONG  WEAKNESS. 

BY  ELEANOR  F.  BALDWIN. 


If  I  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  Twentieth 
Century  and  all  the  other  papers  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  would  be  my  choice  without  a  minute's 
hesitation,  and  yet  I  beg  the  privilege  of  pointing  out 
what  looks  like  a  "  strong  weakness  "  in  its  editorial 
columns. 

There  is  but  one  economic  foe  to  human  happiness 
which  does  not  cower  in  the  fierce  white  light  which 
beats  upon  it  from  this  fearless  illuminator.  This  is 
the  monster  who  gorges  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
under  the  specious  guise  of  "  finance." 

True,  the  editors  tell  us  in  a  general  way  that  the 
monopoly  of  money  is  wrong,  and  that  men  should  be 
free  to  make  any  kind  of  money  they  choose  and  get 
people  to  take  it  if  they  can.  This  last  statement  is 
true,  and  yet  so  misleading,  that  it  might  almost  as 
well  be  false.  It  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  as  to  how  this  mysterious  web 
of  "  finance  "  is  so  woven  by  our  patriotic  legislators,  as 
to  hold  with  such  fatal  security  the  poor  fly,  the  debtor 
class,  while  the  bloated  black  spider,  the  creditor  class, 
bleeds  it  to  the  last  drop. 

It  is  true  that  private  ownership  in  land  is  a  great 
moral  wrong,  not  to  be  tolerated  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  but  as  the  cause  of  poverty  and  plutocracy  as 
we  see  them  today  it  is  at  least  secondary  to  the  gigan- 
tic wrongs  built  on  the  superstition  of  the  masses,  that 
gold  is  "  natural  money  "  and  must  be,  therefore,  a  basis 
for  all  other  mediums  of  exchange.  This  is,  seemingly, 
the  excuse  for  the  other  superstition  following  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first :  that  it  is  right  to  take  inter- 
est on  all  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  so,  of  course, 
to  pay  interest,  when  one  must.  These  two  fetiches 
divide  the  business  world  into  two  classes :  those  who 
are  seeking  to  avoid  the  payment  of  interest,  and  those 
who  are  striving  to  extort  it.  This  division  is  not 
imaginary  but  actual. 

When  Dickens  visited  this  country  so  many  years 
ago  and  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  there  were 
no  tramps  or  beggars  here,  the  land  system  was  iden- 
tical with  the  one  we  deplore  today.  And  it  is  an  in- 
tellectual impossibility  to  trace  the  existing  extremes 
of  poverty  and  wealth  to  that  source,  bad  as  it  is.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  them  straight  to  the  money  legislation 
that  has  gone  steadily  on  since  1861  for  the  plutocrat 
creditor  as  against  the  hopeless  debtor.  The  enact- 
ments are  put  in  cold  type ;  we  can  find  them  if  we 


will,  and  trace  their  consequences  step  by  step.  An 
enormous  amount  of  treachery  and  robbery  is  held  in 
the  little  exception  clause  on  the  back  of  the  green- 
back, which  we  handle  so  unthinkingly,  but  it  is  not  all 
there. 

Now  as  to  "free  money."  That  is  precisely  what  we 
want ;  but  individual  money  is  an  absurdity,  whose  only 
excuse  is  the  general  fogginess  with  which  this  ques- 
tion is  enshrouded.  No  man  should  be  prevented  by 
force  from  making  his  own  money  (so  called)  and  get- 
ting people  to  take  it  if  he  can ;  but  money  (there  is  no 
actual  money  in  use  today)  by  its  very  nature  must 
exist  by  common  consent— must  be  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal—to fulfill  its  proper  functions  of  exchange  and 
the  liquidation  of  debt.  If  it  were  free  that  is  precisely 
the  form  it  would  easily  and  naturally  take. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  invent  his  own  language  and  get  as  many  persons  as 
he  can  to  speak  it,  but  we  know  of  no  man  who  cares 
to  do  that,  although  there  is  no  legislation  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  contrary  the  tendency  of  nations  to  speak 
one  tongue  is  instinctive,  and  there  are  those  who  hope 
for  a  world  language,  and  the  evidence  is  not  wanting 
to  justify  such  a  hope.  Once  separate  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  superstitions  of  interest  and  intrinsic 
value  from  the  true  conception  of  money,  and  one  cur- 
rency would  be  generally  used  by  common  consent 
without  the  need  of  physical  force  or  legislation. 
New  York. 


The  Address. 
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BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 
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Nothing  but  ignorance,a  low  form  of  selfishness  or  a  mistaken  sense 
of  duty  could  keep  a  man  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  It  is  no  place 
for  an  honest  man.  There  are  men  in  Presbyterian  pulpits  who  try 
to  be  good,  in  their  way,  but  they  have  no  business  to  be  there. 
They  could  not  stay  there  were  it  not  that  the  ministerial  conscience, 
as  a  rule,  is  such  a  worthless  guide  to  manliness.  The  average  min- 
ister is  cursed  with  one  fatal  weakness,  even  when  he  is  above  work- 
ing for  loaves  and  fishes  alone.  He  thinks  that  it  is  right  to  do 
wrong  for  the  good  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  or  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  Church,  or  to  escape  what  he  calls  a  weakening  of  his  influence. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean :  When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  moral  offense,  there  were  thousands 
of  ministers  who  regretted  that  the  matter  was  exposed,  because  it 
was  calculated  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the  Church.  It  was  a  pity, 
to  be  sure,  if  Mr.  Beecher  really  was  guilty  as  charged,  but  even  if 
he  was,  the  affair  should  have  been  kept  quiet  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

A  clergyman  in  Newark,  not  long  ago,  was  generally  reported 
and  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  nameless  offenses.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  through  shame.  But  numbers  of  his 
brother  clergymen  shielded  him  in  every  possible  way,  on  account 
of  the  sacredness  of  "  the  cloth." 

Upon  the  same  principle  many  a  minister  will  kiss  the  feet  of  one 
or  more  of  his  rich  church  members,  because  money  is  necessary  to 
make  the  Gospel  go,  and  in  order  to  get  money  it  is  necessary  that 

the  man  of  God"  should  always  approach  Sir  Greenbacks  on  the 
soft  side  The  men  who  crack  the  whip  over  the  ministers,  as  a 
rule  are' ignorant,  arrogant,  pig-headed,  overbearing  parvenu s, 
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whose  society  or  manners  the  minister  would  not  endure  for  a  mo- 
ment if  they  were  poor  men.  The  clergymen  know  that  it  is  wrong, 
unmanly  and  a  shame  to  them  that  such  men  should  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  Church,  but  they  submit  like  the  sycophants  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  because  they  say  it  would  weaken  their  influence  to  break 
with  these  bad-grammar  elders,  bull-necked  deacons,  or  purse-proud 
vestrymen. 

These  examples  will  help  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  the  queer 
conscience  of  the  average  minister.  The  average  minister  is  not 
knowingly  and  intentionally  a  fraud,  a  hypocrite ;  he  is  merely  what 
we  call  a  Jesuit,  or,  in  other  words,  a  politician.  He  is  always  doing 
things  of  which  a  man  with  a  decent  sense  of  self-respect  should  be 
ashamed.  But  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them  because  he  loves  Jesus, 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  Jesus  will  prosper  better  if  he, 
the  servant  of  Jesus,  lives  in  a  brown  stone  front,  moves  in  good 
society  and  dines  with  the  wealthy. 

He  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  Jesus'  sake.  He  will  fore- 
go the  pleasures  of  poverty,  which  his  master  described  when  he 
said :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
because  if  he  were  poor  he  would  lose  his  influence.  He  will  de- 
prive himself  of  the  joy  of  telling  the  truth  (and  it  is  a  joy,  beyond 
almost  anything  else  in  the  world),  because  if  he  did  not  lie,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  keep  back  the  truth  to  a  still  greater  extent,  Mr. 
Banker,  or  Mr.  Land  Lord,  or  some  other  respectable  and  orthodox 
thief  would  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  and  a  $5,000 
salary  would  be  lost  to  him. 

He  does  not  mean  to  be  a  fraud  and  a  hypocrite.  He  simply  is 
one  without  meaning  to  be.  And  he  has  argued  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  live  according  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  wrong  for  him  to  tell  the  truth,  because  if  he 
did  he  would  weaken  his  influence,  and  tend  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  Church,  and  subtract  from  her  glory. 

Now,  it  is  this  queer  ministerial  conscience  that  permits  so  many 
men  who  mean  to  be  honest  and  upright  to  remain  in  the  Presby- 
terian pulpit,  when  they  should  not  be  there  an  hour. 

Look  at  the  situation.  The  present  creed  teaches  by  unmistakable 
implication  that  non-elect  infants,  who  die  in  their  infancy,  will 
suffer  "  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without  intermis- 
sion, in  hellfire  forever ;"  that' all  heathen  who  die  without  hearing 
of  Christ  are  similarly  damned;  that  God  "passes  by"  the  non- 
elect — that  is  to  say,  he  gives  them  no  chance  to  accept  of  salvation 
and  then  damns  them  because  they  do  not  accept  of  it.  The  creed 
teaches  these  things  and  many  other  little  pleasantries  of  a  similarly 
enticing  nature.  It  would  be  a  charming  thing  to  read  to  a  friend 
suffering  from  melancholia  to  cheer  him  up  and  give  him  sweet 
thoughts  about  the  goodness  and  tender  mercies  of  a  loving  Heav- 
enly Father. 

Well,  there  are  any  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  who  despise 
that  creed  almost  as  heartily  as  I  do,  and  as  I  hope  you  do.  That 
being  the  case,  why  do  they  not,  as  honest  men,  come  right  out 
squarely  and  say  that  they  think  the  Confession  is  a  chain  of  infernal 
lies,  resign  their  pulpits  and  leave  the  church  ?  That  would  be  the 
manly  thing  to  do.  But,  no ;  it  is  much  pleasanter  for  them  to  hold 
on  to  their  bread  and  butter  and  broadcloth  and  A* minster  carpets, 
and  go  to  work  like  a  gang  of  Tammany  politicians  to  get  a  few 
changes  made  in  the  platform,  so  that  it  will  not  be  quite  such  a 
lying  document  as  it  is  now.  How  can  an  honest  man  make  or  ac- 
cept a  compromise  statement  of  what  purports  to  be  the  truth  about 
God  and  a  future  world?  There  is  only  one  of  two  things,  in  my 
opinion,  that  an  honest  man  can  do  with  regard  to  a  religious 
creed :  he  must  have  it  say  what  he  believes  or  reject  it  entirely. 
A  thoroughly  honest  man  never  compromises  when  a  principle  is  at 
stake.  Every  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church  who  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  creed  as  it  is  should  simply  withdraw  from  the  church  ; 
or  else  he  should  boldly  and  faithfully  preach  all  his  doubts  and 
contrary  beliefs  and  be  put  out,  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  be  before 
long. 

But  there  are  men  in  Presbyterian  pulpits  who  really  believe  that 
disgraceful  creed.  They  are  the  scraps  left  over  from  preceding 
ages — men  with  nineteenth  century  bodies  and  sixteenth  century 
minds  ;  musty  wine  in  new  bottles  ;  rancid  butter  in  fresh  tubs ; 
metaphysical  remains  that  ought  to  be  set  up  in  theological  muse- 


ums. That  is  where  they  often  are,  indeed,  for  the  Church  has  a 
curious  fashion  of  making  theological  professors  of  all  her  old  fo- 
gies. When  a  man  gets  so  far  behind  the  times  in  thought  and 
methods  that  he  can  no  longer  succeed  as  an  active  pastor  they  em- 
balm him  in  a  theological  professor's  chair  and  give  him  the  job  of 
manufacturing  new  parsons.  That  explains  the  curious  phenome- 
non that  some  of  the  most  conservative  ministers  are  those  who 
have  just  been  graduated  from  some  preacher  factory. 

These  relics  of  past  ages,  these  unburied  dead  men,  are  slowly 
getting  under  the  sod,  but  a  goodly  number  of  them  still  infest  the 
haunts  of  the  living.  They  are  the  men  who  think  that  women 
should  keep  silence  in  the  Church  and  ask  their  husbands  if  they 
wish  to  know  anything,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Paul.  They 
are  the  men  who  think  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  ; 
who  think  that  when  women  marry  they  should  promise  to  obey 
their  husbands,  and  that  children  can  only  be  taught  to  be  good  by 
a  birch  rod,  or  a  leather  strap,  or  the  back  of  a  hair  brush,  or  a  dark 
closet.  They  are  the  men  who  think  that  the  only  virtues  that  wo- 
men and  children  should  cultivate  are  submission  and  obedience — 
the  virtues  of  slaves.  They  are  the  men  who  think  that  pickpock- 
ets should  be  imprisoned  and  that  land  and  money  thieves  should 
be  honored  ;  that  men  who  kill  their  fellows  with  sand  bags,  bowie 
knives  or  pistols  should  go  to  the  gallows,  but  that  men  who  kill 
their  fellows  by  reducing  their  wages  and  making  them  breathe 
bad  air  in  their  sleeping  rooms  should  go  to  the  Senate ;  who  believe 
that  generosity  is  a  crime  and  parsimony  a  virtue  ;  who  think  it  is 
a  sin  to  doubt  that  a  great  fish  swallowed  Jonah  and  pious  to  believe 
that  Jehovah  damns  innocent  infants  and  ignorant  heathen.  Such 
men  are  dying  off — hallelujah  ! — but  quite  a  number  of  them  still 
darken  the  earth. 

What  are  they  do  to  when  the  creed  is  revised  and  a  few  drops  of 
blood  are  wiped  from  the  lips  of  their  precious  cannibal  God?  How 
can  they  accept  the  new  or  emasculated  creed  ?  These  men  are  the 
only  genuine  and  original  Presbyterians,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  for  the  new  men,  with  their  chicken  hearted  speculations,  to 
force  their  alterations  into  the  good  old  bloody  creed.  But  I  dare  say 
that  when  the  creed  is  revised  these  men  will  retain  their  pulpits 
and  theological  chairs,  and  accept  the  new  creed  along  with  their 
old  salaries. 

How  can  they  do  it?  Just  as  the  progressive  men  now  accept  the 
old  creed  by  prostituting  their  consciences  to  the  financial  and  poli- 
tic necessities  of  the  case.  Contrast  these  men  with  him  whom  they 
call  their  master.  Jesus  lived  in  poverty  and  died  on  the  gallows 
rather  than  turn  a  hair's  breadth  to  the  right  or  left  from  what  he 
believed  the  right  road,  either  in  his  thinking  or  doing.  These 
men  become  wretched  timeservers  rather  than  give  up  their  luxu- 
ries and  sham  respectability.  Jesus  was  a  good  man,  and  these  are 
the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  upon  whom  he  pronounced  his 
woes. 

Now,  here  is  something  about  which  I  wish  you  to  think.  Some 
years  ago  there  lived  in  New  York  a  feeble-minded  woman  who 
was  very  rich.  She  was  an  illustration  of  how  only  the  smart,  the 
strong,  and  the  self-denying  can  and  should  get  rich.  Well,  just 
before  her  death  a  Presbyterian  minister — her  pastor,  I  think — went 
to  her  house,  and  when  he  came  forth  he  was  the  possessor  of 
$600,000 — I  think  that  was  the  exact  sum — that  she  had  given  him 
The  newspapers,  which  are  usually  very  careful  what  they  say 
about  influential  pastors,  were  full  of  the  matter  at  the  time,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  indicated 
that  the  man  of  God  used  a  large  portion  of  his  pious  influence  to 
get  the  large  fortune  away  from  the  feeble-minded  woman.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  anybody's  business  but  the  shepherd's  and  the 
sheep's,  nevertheless  people  will  talk,  and  they  did  talk.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  this  very  rich  doctor  of  divinity  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  in  the  New  York  Presbytery  to  the  recent  mo- 
tion for  revision.  It  is  all  right,  I  reckon.  He  is  one  of  the  elect, 
and  Jehovah  foreordained  that  he  was  to  have  the  money.  I  merely 
mention  the  chain  of  circumstances  as  something  worth  thinking 
about. 

Then,  too,  I  observe  that  two  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
creed  as  it  is,  in  the  New  York  Presbytery,  are  the  pastors  of  the 
two  churches  in  New  York  that  have  in  them,  probably,  more  mil- 
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lionaire  sham  disciples  of  the  Galilean  mechanic  than  any  other  two 
churches  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  world. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  it  illustrates  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween orthodoxy  and  that  peculiar  form  of  appropriating  what  other 
people  earn  that  we  call  business. 

I  cannot  tell  how  such  things  strike  other  people,  but  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  if  I  should  see  the  father  confessor  of  a  pirate,  a 
bandit  or  a  notoriously  dishonest  gambler  stickling  for  purity  of 
religious  doctrines  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  me  smile.  And 
when  I  see  the  pastors  of  some  men  in  New  York  who  seem  to  me 
the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  pirates,  bandits,  and  gamblers  standing 
up  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  catechism  it  affects  me  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  It  strikes  me  as  being  significant  that  there 
should  be  such  an  intimate  relationship  between  piety  and  plunder. 

There  is  yet  another  thought  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
You  may  remember  that  I  told  you,  when  I  was  talking  upon  this  sub- 
ject before  that  the  Church  is  simply  an  ecclesiastical  political  party 
and  a  creed  is  simply  a  theological  political  platform.  Well ,  to  show 
vou  that  I  was  right,  I  refer  you  to  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
C  Roberts  moderator  of  the  GeneraTAssembly,  who  says  that  he 
desires  revision  because  "  wise  policy  demands  it."  He  says  that 
»  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  mode  of  handling  great  move- 
ments in  religion  as  well  as  in  society  and  politics  is  to  lay  a  firm 
hand  upon  them  in  order  to  guide  them  in  the  right  direction."  And 
he  eoes  on  to  say  that  "the  future  prosperity  of  the  Church'  de- 
mands that  the  creed  should  be  revised.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
reasoning  that  would  come  from  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  national  committee  if  he  were  explaining  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  platform. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  true  or  false.  It  is  wholly  a  ques- 
tion of  what  will  keep  money  flowing  into  the  Church  treasury  ;  of 
what  will  keep  the  party  "workers"  together;  of  what  will  pre- 
vent the  Methodist,  Episcopalian,  or  other  party  "  workers  from 
walking  off  with  Presbyterian  "  prosperity."  . 

The  whole  thing  is  one  grand  system  of  sham  and  humbug,  as  all 
politics  is  And  what  is  true  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  true  of 
every  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the  most  complete 
and  powerful  political  organization  in  Christendom,  and  the  Prot- 
estant churches  imitate  her  as  best  they  can. 

All  this  is  true,  not  because  the  Church  is  the  Church,  but  be- 
cause she  is  an  organization  in  which  the  majority  rules  by  force  or 
bv  rewards  and  discipline,  in  which  there  are  offices  to  fill  and  op- 
portunities to  gratify  low  ambitions.  Any  such  organization  for 
relieious,  moral,  social,  or  political  purposes  works  evil  and  only 
evil  There  are  good  persons  in  all  such  organizations,  or,  rather, 
persons  who  try  to  be  as  good  as  they  can  under  the  circumstances. 
But  all  organizations  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned  are  neces- 
«arilv  bad  They  subordinate  truth  to  a  creed  or  platform.  They 
sacrifice  principle  to  low  ambition.  They  turn  honest  men  into 
timeservers  and  hypocrites.  . 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  people  to  understand  this?  Religion 
needs  no  church.  It  is  a  thing  for  the  inner  man.  Truth  needs  no 
creed  It  is  too  subtle  to  be  caught  and  too  large  to  be  crammed 
Zta  words  The  true  preacher  can  make  a  pulpit  for  himself, 
without  depending  upon  millionaires  for  support  or  truckling  to  re- 
adability to  maintain  his  influence.  Society  needs  no  govern- 
ment by  politicians,  statute  laws,  and  firearms. 

If  you  have  any  religion,  avoid  the  Church,  for  she  will  spoil  it 
I  et  it  come  out  in  your  conduct.  If  you  have  discovered  a  truth 
Vou  need  not  try  to  lock  it  up  in  a  prison  of  words.  It  will  not  get 
Lav  from  you.  If  you  know  God,  as  some  men  say  they  do,  listen 
to  what  he  whispers  in  your  ear  and  then  go  and  proclaim  it  from 
the  housetops  whether  the  millionaires  like  it  or  not.  If  a  real  God 
has  spoken  to  you,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  millionaires  will 
muz  Je  you  if  they  can.  If  you  love  your  country  and  your  f el  ow 
men  and  know  what  is  for  their  good,  tell  it  to  them,  and  practice 
what  you  preach ,  but  if  you  care  to  keep  yourself  decent ,  never  med- 
7e  wfth  politics.  Shake  the  dust  of  the  organized  Church  and  the 
organized  State  off  your  feet  and  be  simply  an  honest  truth-hunt- 
er, truth-speaker,  and  truth-doer.  

Justice,  honor  and  integrity  will  make  earth  a  paradise.-[E.  D.  S. 


Fiction. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD* 


Everybody  knew  that  he  was  mad,  and  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  anybody  to  ask  why  he  was  at  large  and 
allowed  to  discharge  the  office  of  watchman.  How- 
ever, it  was  definitely  known  that  it  had  never  been 
attempted  to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that 
he  was  a  good  watchman.   His  peculiarities  and  eccen- 
tric proceedings  were  ascribed  to  his  exceptional  occu- 
pation.   And  just  as  a  doctor  who  treats  insane  and 
mentally  diseased  people  is  excused  for  the  strange 
freaks  and  feats  which  his  intercourse  with  lunatics 
renders  him  especially  prone  to  adopt  and  practice,  so 
was  he  indulgently  forgiven  his  unusual  behavior— his 
laughter  while  attending  funerals,  his  melancholy 
songs  at  night,  his  perpetual  muttering  of  unintelligi- 
ble words,  his  frightful  gestures,  sighs,  tears— because 
he  was  the  watchman  of  the  new  city  cemetery,  which 
was  founded  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848,  since 
which  time  it  had  flourished  splendidly  on  the  slope  of 
«  Maiden  Hill,"  and  had  become  the  finest  cemetery  of 
the  city.    Finally,  he  was  endured  because  all  yvere  ac- 
customed to  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  lean,  but  strong  old  man  of  sixty-three, 
with  black,  piercing  eyes,  pale  face  covered  with  wrin- 
kles, and  rare  bits  of  hair  on  a  large  head.  His  neck 
was  of  a  red  color  ;  the  skin  was  coarse.  He  was  al- 
ways seen  in  an  old  greenish  coat  and  broad  linen  trou- 
sers. A  piece  of  red  rag  served  as  his  necktie ;  in  cold 
weather  the  necktie  protected  his  ears. 

He  lived  in  a  miserable  hut  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery,  where  rustled  the  trees  which  be  himself 
had  planted  there  no  less  than  forty  years  ago.  This 
hut  he  had  built  for  himself,  and  but  for  the  occasional 
light  within  and  the  smoke  in  the  chimney,  it  would 
have  been  taken  for  a  large  grave. 

In  fact,  the  old  man,  as  it  were,  had  buried  himself 
in  this  hut.  The  old  inhabitants  related  (and  especially 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his  history  was  the  aged 
deacon  of  the  cemetery  church)  that  prior  to  the  epi- 
demic of  1848  he  was  of  perfectly  sane  mind  and  known 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  most  educated  men  in  the 
city.    He  was  a  professor  of  history  in  the  local  gym- 
nasium and  was  preparing  a  dissertation  with  a  view 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  a  master  of  arts.    Then  life 
smiled  on  him.    He  contracted  a  love  marriage  with  a 
beautiful  Jewish  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  government 
contractor,  a  gentle  and  lovely  creature,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  answering  passion  by  passion  and  of  sacrificing 
everything— her  parents  had  cursed  and  renounced 
her— to  her  love.    The  pair  prospered.    This  union, 
after  a  few  happy  years,  gave  birth  to  three  angels.  A 
small  brick  house,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  was  their 
home.    In  the  recesses  of  the  windows  stood  vases  of 
flowers  and  from  amidst  them  now  and  then  were  seen 
the  flashing  little  eyes  of  curly  children,  looking  on 

'    *Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Victor  Yarros. 
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God's  world  like  violets.  The  envious  eye  of  a  neigh- 
bor or  a  stranger  would  sometimes  catch  a  glance  at 
the  wonderful  outline  of  a  face  of  a  tall,  finely  shaped 
woman  with  beautiful  hair  simply  arranged— like  Ra- 
phael's Madonna— with  a  dazzling,  healthy  color  of 
face,  and  large,  black,  divine  eyes.  On  delightful  sum- 
mer evenings,  from  the  open  windows  of  this  happy 
household,  would  issue  forth  the  sounds  of  a  harp  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  a  voice  singing  romances  then  in 
fashion.  A  youth,  passing  by,  would  remain  enchanted 
on  the  spot,  not  daring  to  breathe  from  a  delicious  fear. 
Eagerly  following  the  sound,  he  would— the  fortunate 
one!— see  the  silhouette  of  a  figure  of  ineffable  womanly 
grace.  How  his  heart  would  beat,  and  how,  afterward, 
somewhere  in  a  half  dark  room,  in  the  midst  of  a  warm 
discussion  with  his  comrades  on  the  merits  of  Hegel, 
he  would  suddenly  recall  the  poetic  figure  seen  earlier 
in  the  evening,  and  a  wave  of  a  high,  tender  emotion 
would  fill  for  a  time  with  warmth  his  pure  soul. 

After  the  epidemic  the  house  became  deserted.  The 
shutters  were  tightly  closed.  The  house  was  gradually 
reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  locality  assumed  a  terrible 
aspect,  which  frightened  all  passers-by. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  successful  man  of  our  own 
day  can  so  quickly  be  made  unhappy  and  disconsolate. 
For  example  this  Professor  of  Roman  Law,  Preabra- 
jensky,  who  not  long  since  married  the  daughter  of  the 
merchant  Tsnokoff.  If  I  will  imagine  a  calamity  which 
shall  take  away,  at  one  blow,  from  this  favorite  of  for- 
tune his  plump  and  red  wife,  his  children,  his  wealth, 
even  his  extraordinary  professional  chair,  my  mind 
still  refuses  to  contemplate  him  as  living  in  a  hut  at  the 
cemetery,  in  isolation,  removed  from  living  men,  in 
sackcloth,  and  grieving  over  the  loss  of  his  darlings  for 
forty  years.    Of  course,  he  is  not  a  stone  ;  the  calam- 
ity would  deeply  wound  him  ;  he  would  grow  thin  and 
pale,  and  for  some  days  would  go  without  cleaned 
boots.  He  would  groan,  weep,  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and,  with  broken  voice,  would  ask  :  "  What  for  ?"  He 
would  not  be  answered,  because  fate  has  no  organ  of 
speech,  but  only  a  blindly-hitting  arm,  and  little  by 
little  he  would  become  calm  again.  He  would  liquidate 
his  affairs,  sell  his  things,  furniture,  and  his  wife's 
dresses,  and  would  make  for  St.  Petersburg.  There, 
with  the  aid  of  his  new  dress  coat,  his  diploma,  and 
English  style  of  hair-dressing  and  perfumery,  he  would 
find  his  way  into  fashionable  salons,  and  get  a  position 
in  some  ministerial  department.   When,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  years  I  shall  meet  him  again,  he  will  be  happy, 
fat,  and  high  in  office.    Of  the  poor  merchant's  daugh- 
ter there  will  be  no  remembrance  in  his  renewed  heart. 
He  will  already  have  married  another  merchant's 
daughter,  Gischikoff,  who  had  a  dowry  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    She  is  redder  and  stouter  and  pret- 
tier than  his  first  wife.    When  he  will  press  my  hand 
with  his  short-fingered  white  hand  and  smile,  I  will 
read  in  his  soul :  "  All  that  has  been  is  for  the  best." 
Truly,  the  modern  successful  man  is  as  tenacious  of 
life  as  a  cat. 

But  it  would  appear  that  not  so  superficial  and  slight 
were  the  effects  of  fate's  blows  upon  the  men  of  the 


'30s  and  '40s.  They  were  ridiculous  in  their  attachment 
to  ideals,  which  they  saw  and  found  in  everything  : 
even  in  love  they  sought  an  ideal.  This  last  now  pro- 
vokes a  sardonic  grin  on  the  part  of  our  young  men. 
And  the  cultured  professor  of  Roman  Law,  Preabra- 
jensky,  who  scoffs  at  sentiment  and  acknowledges  only 
reason,  has  a  right  to  look  with  unspeakable  contempt 
on  the  half-mad  watchman  of  the  new  cemetery  on  the 
"  Maiden  Hill." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


One  Thing  to  Learn.— You  have  one  thing  to  learn  in  your 
progressive  development,  and  that  is  that  there  is  life  beyond  the 
grave.  But  you  are  all  right  as  you  are  if  you  are  satisfied  to  be 
"  snuffed  out  "  at  the  grave,  and  as  long  as  you  work  so  faithfully 
to  better  the  conditions  of  this  life,  it  makes  little  difference  what 
you  believe  about  the  next.  A.  B.  Severance. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Why  We  Blush. — The  Twentieth  Century  is  interesting  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  There  is  not  a  "  dry"  or  dull  page  in  it.  A 
very  large  number  of  papers  and  magazines  are  sent  to  me,  and  I 
seldom  have  time  to  read  more  than  one  or  two  articles  in  each  ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  read  the  Twentieth  Century  through.  I  don't 
quite  agree  with  all  it  says,  as  you  know,  but  I  do  admire  the  abil- 
ity and  force  of  its  arguments  and  the  bravery  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  stated.  Another  thing  I  admire  is  its  freedom  from 
anything  in  the  least  approaching  vulgarity.  Everything  is  well 
done.  Its  pictures  are  artistic  in  execution,  and  the  whole  "  get  up" 
of  the  paper  displays  taste  and  dignity.  A  Frenchman  once  cor- 
rected his  child,  somewhat  fiercely,  for  a  remark  she  had  made. 
She  was  humbled  and  crushed  by  the  unusual  energy  of  his  pro- 
test. "  Why,  papa,  was  it  wicked?"  she  asked  in  alarm.  "  Wick- 
ed !  wicked  /"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  was  worse  than  wicked.  It  was 
vulgar  !"  That  is  about  my  position.  I  don't  mind  it  if  a  thing  is 
what  is  called  wicked.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  delighted,  indeed, 
to  read  or  hear  radical  arguments  with  which  I  can't  at  all  agree, 
but  what  I  can't  stand— what  I  read  under  protest  or  shun  altogeth- 
er— is  a  radical  paper  that  is  vulgar  in  style  or  bearing,  so  to  speak. 

Success  to  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Twentieth  Century  ! 

New  York.  Helen  H.  Gardener. 


The  Single-tax  Will  Do  It.— Rent  and  interest  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  conditions.  So  long  as  labor  and  its  products 
remain  in  the  realm  of  exchangeable  values  so  long  will  rent  and 
interest  be  of  natural  growth.  Values  of  all  kinds  are  the  result 
of  the  necessity  of  exchange.  When  individuals  produce  every- 
thing needed  for  physical  wants  economic  values  will  cease  to  exist 
and  not  before,  and  any  attempt  to  legislate  them  out  of  existence 
or  to  deliver  a  fiat  against  them  in  advance  of  such  conditions  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  economic  evolution.  You  cannot  declare  against 
communal  society  and  its  incident  expenses  by  advocating  the  ne- 
cessity of  Individualism,  since  voluntary  Communism  admits  of  the 
largest  scope  for  the  play  of  individuality.  Your  inference  that 
taxes  for  the  support  of  society  are  a  burden  to  the  payer  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  since  the  family  life  and  all  societary  associa- 
tions are  founded  upon  contributions  as  members  for  the  welfare  of 
all.  Anarchism  loses  sight  of  individual  responsibility  to  societary 
rights,  and  consequently  looks  upon  the  payment  of  public  tithes 
as  governmental  dictation.  There  is  a  liberty  which  debauches  and 
a  freedom  that  degrades,  and  when  an  individual  arrives  at  the 
point  where  he  denies  his  responsibility  to  organized  society,  he  has 
arrived  dangerously  near  that  point.  The  rebound  which  you  have 
experienced  through  the  consideration  of  the  injustice  of  monopoly, 
has  swung  the  pendulum  of  your  brain  outside  the  requirements 
and  demands  of  individual  life  to  society.    I  know  of  no  man  who 
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in  practice  has  a  keener  and  more  sympathetic  conception  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  than  yourself,  but  your  philosophy  terribly  be- 
lies your  acts,  which  finds  its  culmination  in  the  vacant  land  theory, 
which  denies  in  fact  all  forms  of  society  association  by  denying 
the  right  to  collect  funds  for  societary  expenses.  The  Single-tax 
will  do  it.  Walter  Manning. 

Boston,  Mass.  

A  Wealthy  Swindler.— It  might  seem  as  though  some  improve- 
ment in  New  York  morality  might  be  predicted  from  the  almost  una- 
nimity with  which  the  press  called  upon  the  Bar  Association  to 
take  steps  to  purge  the  New  York  bar  of  the  disgrace  brought  upon 
it  by  the  Flack  divorce  proceedings,  but  is  such  indignation  to  be 
expressed  only  when  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant  attorneys 
are  concerned?  Far  worse  than  the  worst  that  has  ever  transpired 
in  the  Flack  divorce  proceedings— far  worse  than  anything  that  can 
be  found  in  the  records  of  any  of  the  bars  of  Europe  and  America 
—there  stands  upon  the  records  of  one  of  the  courts  of  New  York, 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  wealthy  and  trusted  attorney  robbed  the 
widow  of  his  benefactor  of  every  dollar  she  had  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  millions,  and  yet  this  man  continues  not 
only  a  member  of  the  bar,  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  where  his  crimes  were  committed  and  are  well-known,  has 
been  placed  upon  the  committee  for  the  exhibition  of  1892  !  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  not  a  single  journal  has  raised  a  protest  against  this, 
and  not  one  journal  has  called  upon  the  Bar  Association  to  take 
action,  nor  has  that  body,  always  so  kind  and  considerate  to  its 
wealthy  members,  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  call  for  the 
disbarring  of  this  wealthy  swindler.  Does  not  the  bar  of  New  York 
and  "  society  "  in  New  York  smile  upon  him,  toady  to  him,  and  look 
upon  the  swindler  as  one  of  their  shining  lights  ? 

Thirty  years  ago  I  declared  that  under  English  and  English-de- 
rived systems  of  law  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  a  different 
law  for  the  poor,  and  every  day  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  this  complaint.  Could  one  more  glaring  illustration  be  imagined 
than  the  treatment  awarded  to  this  wealthy  swindler  in  the  city 
where  his  frauds  as  an  attorney  have  been  practiced  ? 
University  of  Virginia.  Montague  R.  Leverson. 


Lum  te  Tum  Tum. — 

Dyer  D.  Lum 
Exhorted  his  chum, 

Who'd  writ  of  the  ox— "  the  bovine," 
Its  ' '  teaminess  "  good, 
Help  to  produce  food, 

And  to  move,  to  th'  mills,  trees  of  pine, 
To  write  once  again 
A  terse  essay  plain 

On  the  ass,  or  his  assininity, 
That  would  better  express 
The  thought's  proper  dress 

Than  "  teaminess  "  of  bovinity. 

Now,  Dyer's  old  chum 
Has  answered  D.  Lum  ; 

His  essay  I've  read  with  delight ; 
And,  although  it  is  short, 
It's  a  deserved  retort. 

"Militant!"  Perhaps.    But  it's  bright. 
Who  drives  with  "  force-goad," 
'Cept  there's  mud  in  the  road, 

Load  heavy,  up  grade,  or  team  light, 
Is  unfit  to  lead, 
E'en  th'  asiniDe  breed  ; 

And  never  will  win  in  a  fight. 
Lawrence,  Kan.  Them  Steers. 

From  a  Methodist  Parson. — Some  incog,  friend  sent  me  your 
magazine  six  months  ago.  At  first  I  was  not  interested  in  it,  but 
for  a  few  months  past  I  have  read  nearly  all  of  each  number.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  the  doctrine  of  God.  I  cannot 
think  you  are  wise  in  the  way  you  oppose  the  Church.    I  admit, 


however,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  many  people  to  believe  in  a  divine 
religion.  Taking  the  attitude  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  upon  our 
social  and  industrial  questions,  most  clergymen  tell  us  that  all  is 
getting  on  well,  but  I  am  convinced  few  of  ^them  have  applied  the 
test  to  the  Church.  But  the  few  that  have  know  what  her  real  sen- 
timents are,  and  that  they  do  not  argue  a  very  hopeful  outlook  for 
the  future  of  our  country  or  the  Church.  In  most  meetings  of  cler- 
gymen the  question  is  debated :  Why  do  the  masses  leave  the 
the  Church,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  find  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  on  this.  The  masses  do  not  believe  in  the  Church. 
Men  are  asking,  and  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  Church  if  she  refuses  to 
answer :    What  is  the  Church  for  anyway  ? 

A  divine  religion  surely  cannot  be  a  narrow,  selfish,  exclusive  re- 
ligion, a  kind  of  mutual  insurance  company.  Christ  did  not  teach 
men  to  hoard  wealth  and  maintain  a  costly  service  for  the  favored 
few.  Either  our  Lord  has  respect  to  persons,  and  has  no  ear  to 
those  whose  only  defense  is  prayer,  or  else  there  is  something  fatal- 
ly, fundamentally  wrong  in  the  civilization  of  our  day.  There  is 
no  middle  ground.  If  there  is  no  available  antidote  for  the  poison 
that  is  consuming  the  vitality  of  states,  and  when  society  produces 
evil  more  rapidly  than  she  corrects  it,  the  outlook  surely  is  appall- 
ing. No  people  have  ever  yet  admitted  the  existence  of  the  evils 
that  ruined  them. 

Shall  we  do  any  better  ?  C.  H.  Guile. 

Camden,  N.  J.   


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  depart  merit. 


The  Chicago  "  Express  "  has  changed  hands.  Willis  W.  Jones 
now  owns  it  and  Alfred  Clark  and  Marion  Todd  are  the  editors. 

A  writer  to  the  "Christian  Union"  explains  that  Nationalism 
means  "immediate  Socialism,"  and  that  it  is  advocated  by  Edward 
Bellamy  and  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Converse,  who  has  written  a  book  to  show 
that  God  is  a  limited  Single-taxer,  is  said  to  be  about  starting  a  pa- 
per, to  be  called  the  "  Christian  Patriot,"  at  Morristown,  Tenn.  It 
will  cost  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  12,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hines  went  into  the  station  house  on  Church  street,  in  this  city, 
carrying  a  dead  baby  six  weeks  old,  which  had  died  from  exposure 
and  lack  of  nourishment,  while  its  weary  and  half-starved  mother 
had  been  walking  the  streets. 

The  "  Truth  Seeker  "  is  publishing,  concluding  in  the  February 
15  number,  a  symposium  on  constructive  Freethought.  Col.  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll's  paper  appears  as  the  first  one  in  the  February  8  num- 
ber, and  the  two  issues  will  contain  articles  from  the  pens  of  the 
best  known  Liberals  in  this  country  and  England. 

Miss  Goss  was  assaulted  and  murdered  at  Crawfordsville,  Ark. 
A  man  named  Corvett  was  suspected  of  the  crime.  He  was  taken 
by  a  number  of  his  neighbors  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  his 
arms,  legs  and  head  were  cut  off  with  an  axe.  Then  the  pieces  of 
his  body  were  burned.  This  information  is  gleaned  from  the  daily 
papers  of  February  14,  in  the  year  of  our  blessed  Lord,  1890. 

Dr.  McGlynn  is  recovering  from  the  attack  of  pneumonia  from 
which  he  has  been  suffering,  and  will  soon  resume  his  place  on  the 
platform.  The  Anti-Poverty  Society  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
on  Sunday  evening  next  at  Cooper  Union.  Prominent  workingmen 
will  address  the  audience  on  the  subject,  "  What  Effect  the  World's 
Fair  Will  Have  on  the  Working  Classes." 

In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  the  Sunday  meetings  of  the  So- 
cialists and  Anarchists,  which  have  been  customarily  held  on  the 
wharf,  have  been  interdicted  ;  and  in  Melbourne  a  procession  of  So- 
cialists on  their  way  to  Parliament  House  to  express  their  approba- 
tion to  a  certain  member  was  headed  off  by  a  posse  of  constables 
and  forcibly  prevented  from  entering  the  sacred  temple  of  the  poli- 
ticians, 
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The  London  "Freethinker"  says  that  "all  through  Italy  there 
are  pictures  in  which  the  Deity  is  depicted  throwing  wreathes  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Medici,  Farnese,  and  other  aristocratic  families. 
Again,  at  Versailles,  on  a  canvas  representing  one  of  Napoleon's 
victories,  the  Supreme  Being  is  limned  in  the  skies  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy !" 

The  arch-robber  Baron  Rothschild  recently  gave  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  to  "  the  poor  of  Paris,"  and  when  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  read  the  announcement  of  the  fact  to  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  not  one  of  the  so-called  Socialist  members  of  that  body  took 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  exposing  the  difference  between 
charity  and  a  restitution  to  the  poor  of  the  right  to  make  a  bounti- 
ful living. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  still  further  decline  in  the  value  of 
clergymen's  livings  in  England.  Every  £100  will  have  to  be  esti- 
mated for  1890  as  only  ^78  is.  3  i-4d.  Within  the  past  six  years 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  "  Freethinker,"  Lon- 
don, says  of  this  state  of  things  that  it  has  produced  "consternation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  more  general  and  more  sincere  even  than 
that  caused  by  the  inroads  of  infidelity." 

The  literature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  catalogued  by 
Dr.  Ezra  Abbott  in  1862  numbered  then  about  five  thousand  titles, 
and  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years  it  has  been  vastly  increased. 
"To  cast  a  young  man  into  this  maze  of  literature,"  says  the 
"  Christian  Register,"  "  and  tell  him  to  find  his  way  out  is  like  put- 
ting him  into  the  Catacombs  or  into  the  Mammoth  Cave  without  a 
guide  or  a  clew,  and  telling  him  to  shift  for  himself." 

The  Rev.  C.  Leach,  D.  D.,  Queen's  Park  Congregational  Church, 
Harrow-road,  W.,  said  recently:  "Yes,  indeed,  we  have  a  great 
cause  for  weeping.  I  tell  you  that  we  have  often  been  silent  when 
we  ought  to  have  spoken  in  tohes  of  thunder.  The  Church  has 
stood  quietly  by  when  she  ought  to  have  flashed  her  indignation 
like  lightning  upon  the  workers  of  iniquity  in  high  places.  Cause 
for  sorrow !  If  our  heads  were  fountains  and  if  we  all  weep  day  and 
night  we  should  dry  up  the  springs  ere  we  atoned  for  our  silent  guilt. " 

A  society  was  formed  some  time  ago  in  Moscow,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Tolstoi,  the  novelist,  which  has  for  its  aim  the  populariz- 
ing of  poverty.  It  is  called  the  Poverty  Society,  and  its  chief  object 
is  to  impress  upon  poor  people  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  essential 
pleasures  of  life  can  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  without  money,  and 
that  wealth  is  in  no  sense  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Tolstoi  is  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  society — of  which  he  may  rather  be  called 
the  founder— and  believes  that  it  has  a  great  future  before  it. 

Public  meetings  are  being  held  every  week  in  different  parts  of 
Paris,  in  view  of  a  general  strike  on  the  first  of  May  next,  and  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Commonweal"  says,  in  an- 
nouncing the  fact:  "Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that 
every  sufferer  thinks  that  something  must  be  done  without  delay. 
Never  was  society  so  clearly  divided  into  two  camps.  Never  have 
the  non-producers  more  contemptuously  flung  their  charity,  as  they 
call  it,  to  the  honest  toiler,  as  if  they  threw  a  bone  to  a  hungry  dog. 
Nor  has  ever  the  toiler,  that  produces  all,  felt  more  hatred  for  those 
drones  that  live  at  his  expense." 

Martin  McGarrick  is,  or  was,  the  editor  of  the  "Sunday  Critic," 
Birmingham,  Ala.  He  went  to  Birmingham  about  three  months 
ago  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Elmira  in 
which  he  said  that  the  white  men  of  Birmingham  were  "  ready  to 
kill  a  man  on  the  slightest  provocation."  The  letter  got  into  an  El- 
mira paper  and  then  into  a  Birmingham  paper.  Whereupon  the 
white  men  of  Birmingham  got  so  mad  that  they  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  what  Martin  McGarrick  said  about  them  by  sending  him 
word  that  if  he  did  not  leave  town  by  Saturday  night  they  would 
kill  him.  This  information  came  to  us  by  way  of  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  of  February  13,  in  the  year  of  "  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,"  1890. 

At  a  convention  of  secularists  of  the  State  of  Washington  held  at 
Seattle,  January  28,  29,  and  30,  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected, under  the  title  of  the  Washington  Secular  Union.  Its  ob- 
jects are  "  the  secularization  of  our  government,  more  especially  of 
pur  own  State ;  to  keep  Church  and  State  forever  separate,  and 


'  our  flag  above  the  cross  ;'  and  to  make  the  organization  a  real 
benefit  and  protection  to  every  member  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
so  that  in  case  of  religious  persecution  or  wrong  or  injury  or  injus- 
tice done  to  any  member  of  the  organization  on  account  of  any  opin- 
ion held  or  expressed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  for  refutal  to 
conform  to  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony,  the  whole  force  of  the 
united  liberals  of  the  entire  State  shall  be  brought  to  bear  in  de- 
fending, securing,  and  maintaining  his  or  her  rights."  Hon.  Richard 
Winsor  was  elected  President,  ex-Rev.  C.  B.  Reynolds  Secretary, 
and  George  M.  Boman  Treasurer.  C.  B.  Reynolds,  from  whom  this 
information  comes,  adds:  "  The  payment  of  chaplains  for  making 
prayers  in  the  legislature  (a  gross  violation  of  our  own  State  consti- 
tution) has  been  abandoned.  But  its  perpetration  proves  the  need 
of  our  organization  and  that '  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liber- 
ty.' Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  director,  George  M.  Boman,  and 
the  earnest  practical  efforts  of  the  Liberals  of  our  State,  yet  a  very 
little  while  and  there  will  be  no  exemption  from  taxation  of  any 
Church  property  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Our  organization  is 
not  to  attack  or  deprive  Christians  of  their  rights,  but  to  defend  our 
own  from  their  attacks." 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  gas-stoker's  strike  the  London 
"  Commonweal "  says  :  "On  Tuesday,  January  7,  the  police  had 
another  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostility  to  the  strikers.  They 
were  employed  in  evicting  the  strike  committee,  a  job  which  they 
naturally  took  to  very  kindly.  It  appears  the  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike  had  bought  out  the  tenant  of  the  premises 
which  they  occupied,  and  which  faces  the  gas  company's  chief 
works  in  the  Old  Kent  road.  Mr.  Livesey  didn't  like  to  see  the  en- 
emy at  his  gates,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  he  did  his 
utmost  to  get  the  committee  turned  out.  This  the  landlord  of  the 
premises  was  only  to  willing  to  do  ;  so  on  the  pretext  that  the  old 
tenant  had  no  power  to  sublet,  the  police  were  sent  down  to  evict 
the  committee.  But  the  committee  had  got  wind  of  what  was  com- 
ing, and  when  a  body  of  thirty  police  arrived  they  found  the  place 
strongly  barricaded.  It  was  only  by  dragging  down  the  shop  shut- 
ters and  breaking  the  windows  that  the  guardians  of  law-'n'-order 
were  able  to  obtain  admittance.  The  committee  then  abandoned 
the  premises  before  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them, 
and  their  property — furniture,  books,  papers,  and  musical  instru- 
ments— was  thrown  into  the  street.  The  police  acted  in  the  most 
autocratic  fashion,  and  refused  to  show  any  warrant  for  their  ex- 
traordinary proceedings.  We  are  becoming  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  at  the  rate  we  are  progressing  we  shall  look  upon  police 
despotism  as  a  regular  institution.  The  committee,  after  its  evic- 
tion, found  shelter  in  a  neighboring  coffee  house." 

We  glean  the  following  bits  of  foreign  news  from  the  London 
"  Commonweal "  :  A  new  Socialist  paper  is  about  to  be  published 
at  Offenburg  under  the  title  of  "  Francfurter  Volkstimme,  ("The 
People's  Voice  of  Frankfort.")  At  Munich  there  is  a  Socialist  daily 
organ.  At  Dresden  there  is  a  tri-weekly.  At  Erfurt  the  Thurin- 
gia  "  Tribune "  is  about  to  be  enlarged.  At  Magdeburg  a  new 
trades  paper  will  soon  be  started.  And  so,  "  as  it  seems,"  remarks 
the  "  Commonweal,"  "  Bismarck  has  not  got  it  all  his  own  way." 
.  .  .  Two  Anarchist  pamphlets,  entitled  "  Arbeitslos  "  (Out  of 
Work)  and  ' '  The  Eleventh  of  November  "  (Chicago  commemora- 
tion) have  been  prohibited  by  the  Berlin  authorities.  .  .  .  Bruno 
Reinsdorf,  the  brother  of  August  Reinsdorf,  who  was  beheaded 
four  years  ago  for  taking  the  principal  part  in  the  Neiderwald  at- 
tempt, has  been  arrested  at  Pegau,  a  small  village  of  Saxony,  on 
his  return  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been  working  in  the 
"  Freiheit "  printing  office.  It  is  said  the  reason  for  the  arrest  is 
"  stupidly  false,"  but  it  is  not  fgiven  in  "Commonweal."  .  .  . 
"Pere"  Nicolas  Coulon,  who  was  born  in  Liege,  in  1816,  was  a 
tailor  by  profession  and  a  clever  popular  writer.  He  published  the 
first  paper  in  Belgium  that  was  exclusively  edited  by  workingmen. 
He  acted  in  the  revolution  of  1830  in  Brussels  and  in  that  of  1848  at 
Paris,  and  has  always  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  various 
democratic  and  revolutionary  movements  in  his  own  country  and  in 
France.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  blind,  and  quite  re- 
cently died  very  poor  in  a  hospital  in  Brussels.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  less  than  eight  papers  in  Austria  devoted  to  Socialism  in  some 
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of  its  many  forms,  and  all  are  very  well  sustained.  .  .  Nicolet, 
Darbellay,  and  Hanzi,  who  last  summer  placarded  in  various  towns 
of  Switzerland  an  Anarchist  manifesto,  have  been  tried  at  the  Court 
of  Assize  at  Neuchatel  and  acquitted.  '.Nicolet,  for  his  defense,  read 
a  piece  of  poetry  directed  against  kings  and  potentates,  and  of  a 
very  much  more  revolutionary  character  than  the  manifesto  com- 
plained of,  and  then  declared  to  the  astounded  tribunal  and  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  that  that  piece  of  incendiary  poetry  had  been  writ- 
ten some  time  previous  to  his  own  leaflet  by  the  very  same  attorney 
general  who  now  prosecuted  himself  and  his  friends.  Hence  a 
prompt  and  general  acquittal  ! 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost's  subject  next  Sunday  will  be  "  How  to  Get  Rid  of 
the  Government." 

The  lecture  at  the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth 
street,  on  Friday  evening,  February  21,  will  be  on  "  The  Chinese 
Question,"  by  Huldah  T.  Gunn. 

Mr.  Joseph  Silbernik  will  address  the  Freedom  Club  this  (Thurs- 
day) evening  at  144  Wayerly  place,  on  "  Methods  of  Reform."  On 
February  27  Dr.  Kinget  will  lecture  on  "  Anarchism." 

Mr.  Lucien  Sanial  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "  Individual  Man 
in  the  Social  Organism,"  before  Nationalist  Club  No.  3  at  Spencer 
Hall,  114  West  Fourteenth  street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
23,  at  3  o'clock. 

Friendship  Liberal  League  meets  every  Sunday  at  2  :30  and  7  =30 
p.m.,  for  lectures  and  discussions  upon  social  and  religious  subjects. 
Hall,'  Broad  and  Wood  streets,  Philadelphia.  Able  and  interesting 
speakers  entertain  the  audiences.    All  welcome. 

Mr.  Mangasar  M.  Mangasarian  will  speak  next  Sunday  evening 
(February  23)  at  a  branch  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Harlem  Democratic  Club,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue.  Subject:  "Moral 
Courage." 

Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers, addressed  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  last  Sunday  even- 
ing'on  "  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor  ;  War  as  a  Factor  in  Civili- 
ization."  James  A.  Skilton  will  address  the  same  society  next  Sun- 
day evening  on  "  Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts."  The  meetings 
are  held  in  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick's  (Unitarian)  church,  in  Clinton 
street. 

Mr.  Victor  Yarros  addressed  the  Radical  Club  in  the  large  meet- 
ing room  at  Cooper  Union,  on  Monday  evening  last,  on  "  Anarch- 
ism vs.  Socialism."  A  summary  of  his  remarks  will  be  printed  in 
next  week's  issue  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Yarros  also  spoke  before  the 
New  Abolition  Club  in  Newark  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  Radical 
Club  on  next  Monday  evening  will  listen  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward King  on  "  The  Eight  Hour  Movement."  They  are  sure  to  be 
interesting.   


Literature. 


In  "  The  Candle  from  Under  the  Bushel,"*  which  consists  of 
thirteen  hundred  and  six  questions  to  the  clergy,  Mr.  William  Hart, 
who  asks  the  questions,  says  he  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  command 
of  Christ  to  "  search  the  Scriptures."  This  he  did  while  a  sincere 
church  member,  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  book. 
Though  most  of  the  questions  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  answer,  I 
doubt  if  people  will  not  throw  the  book  aside  after  glancing  at  it, 
because  of  the  tone  in  which  many  of  them  are  asked.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  what  Mr.  Hart  says  is  objectionable  as  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  says  it  is.  For  example,  in  question  1,118  he  asks  : 
"  Why  did  Mr.  L.  J.  Christ  term  two  of  his  apostles  sons  of  thun- 
der (Mark  3;  17)?"  And  there  are  many  other  questions  in  the  same 
strain.    But  still  all  this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  h.  w. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  "  Transatlantic  "  of  February  1  is  a 
complete  translation  into  English  verse  of  Francois  Coppee's  poeti- 

*"The  Candle  from  Under  the  Bushel;  or,  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Six 
Questions  to  the  Clergy."  By  William  Hart.  New  York  :  The  Truth  Seeker 
Company.  Paper,  50  cents. 


cal  one-act  drama,  "  Le  Pater,"  which  was  recently  forbidden  by 
the  French  censorship  on  the  eve  of  its  production  by  the  leading 
theatre  of  France.  The  poem  has  about  600  lines  and  fills  five  of 
the  "Transatlantic's "  large  pages.  In  this  number  is  begun  a  ser- 
ies of  new  papers,  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  entitled  "  Vagrant  Life." 
The  magazine  presents  another  interesting  novelty  in  beginning  the 
publication  of  a  newly  discovered  manuscript  by  Arthur  Schopen- 
haur,  the  father  of  pessimism.  This  manuscript  consists  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  epigrams,  and  was  found  by  a  tourist  in  a  hotel  at 
Frankfort.    (328  Washington  street,  Boston.    $2  a  year.) 

"  Involuntary  Idleness,"}  an  exposition  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
crepancy existing  between  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  labor 
and  its  products,  by  Hugo  Bilgrim,  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
written  and  closely  thought  out  economic  works  that  has  issued 
from  the  press  in  recent,  or  any,  times.  Indeed,  about  the  only  ob- 
jection that  can  be  rationally  brought  against  it  is,  that  by  reason 
of  its  style,  it  is  a  difficult  book  for  untrained  minds  to  comprehend. 
All  persons,  however,  who  are  interested  in  the  labor  problem 
should  buy  this  book  and  read  it  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
understand  it,  and  such  persons  as  are  trained  in  economic  thinking 
will  find  peculiar  pleasure  in  it,  whether  they  agree  with  the  au- 
thor's conclusions  or  not.  In  my  opinion,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
sound  in  its  arguments  and  correct  in  its  conclusions.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  interest  and  explains,  by  the  assistance  of  diagrams, 
how  interest  arises  through  the  monopoly  of  money  and  how  it 
would  disappear,  with  a  consequent  proportional  increase  in  wa- 
ges, if  all  legislative  restrictions  were  removed  from  the  production 
of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  One  of  Mr.  Bilgrim's  most  im- 
portant arguments  is  that  in  which  he  shows  that  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money,  no  matter  by  whom  issued,  if  based  upon  actual 
wealth,  or  undoubted  credit,  would  not  result  in  lessening  the  value 
of  the  units  employed.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  even  an 
epitome  of  the  author's  line  of  thought.  The  work  is  small — but 
119  pages— and  is  beautifully  printed  in  large  type,  widely  spaced, 
upon  heavy  paper  and  in  cloth  binding.  h.  o.  p. 

It  is  evident  that  the  editor  of  "The  Arena "  intends  to  keep  his 
pledge  of  openness  to  all  sides  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  reli- 
gious, social,  ethical,  and  economic  problems  of  the  hour.  The 
March  number  of  "The  Arena  "  will  contain  the  first  paper  by  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  the  veteran  Orthodox  minister,  on 
"  God's  Voucher  for  the  Verbal  Infallibility  of  his  Word  and  Man's 
Destiny  through  Eternity."  Bishop  Spaulding,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Canon  W.  H.  Fremantle,  of  Oxford,  England,  repre- 
senting Protestantism,  are  announced  to  review  Col.  Iiigersoll's  pa- 
per on  God  in  the  Constitution  at  an  early  date. 

Walter  Hague  has  written  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  entitled 
' '  Death  Ends  All.  "\  He  is  a  firm  believer  that  there  is  no  life  after 
this,  and  gives  in  detail  his  reasons  for  his  belief,  which  seem  very 
reasonable.  Printed  with  this  pamphlet  is  a  short  article,  "The 
Inconsistency  of  Agnosticism,"  by  Otto  Wettstein.  The  following 
sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  addresses  having  called  it 
forth :  "  It  seems  to  me  as  irrational  to  say  there  is  no  God  as  to 
say  there  is  a  God."  h.  w. 

The  "  Divorce  Question  "  as  hitherto  handled  by  the  "  American 
Review,"  says  the  "Arena,"  has  been  conspicuously  incomplete  in 
the  presentation  of  all  sides  of  this  great  problem— in  fact,  a  vast 
body,  embracing  many  of  the  most  competent  reasoners  on  this 
great  question,  have  not  been  heard  because  of  the  conservatism 
and  timidity  which  is  the  bane  of  journalism  today. 

Three  papers  under  one  general  head,  "  The  New  Nationalism," 
will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  Belford's  Magazine  as  the  leading 
article.  The  great  and  constantly  increased  body  who  are  interested 
in  the  important  social  and  governmental  questions  of  the  hour  will 
find  the  newest  phase  of  these  questions  intelligently  described  by 
T.  B.  Wakeman,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  Hon.  Wm.  McAdoo. 

t  "  Involuntary  Idleness."  By  Hugo  Bilgram.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  $1. 

t"  Death  Ends  All;  Or,  The  Mysteries  of  Life  and  Death  Naturally  Re- 
vealed." By  Walter  Hague.  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  R.  Stanly  &  Co.,  315  Wood 
street. 
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A  Now  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdityTof  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 

"A  Far  Look  Ahead;  or,  the  Diothas,"  by 
Ismar  Thiusen  (a  nom  de  plume)  is  one  of  a 
shoal  of  imaginative  works  that  are  now  ap- 
pearing, of  which  "Looking  Backward"  is 
the  well-known  type,  although  it  was  first 
published  five  years  before  Bellamy's  book 
was  written.  It  carries  the  reader  in 
imagination  to  the  ninety-sixth  century 
and  portrays  what  the  author  considers  a 
well  nigh  perfect  civilization.  It  is  very  in- 
genious in  carrying  the  inventions  of  the 
present  to  their  ultimate  usefulness,  and  in- 
troduces many  religious  and  social  subjects 
in  a  manner  that  will  interest  thoughtful 
persons.  This  author,  unlike  Bellamy,  who 
achieved  his  revolution  without  bloodshed, 
brings  about  his  new  state  in  a  most  bloody 
fashion,  saying  that  the  people  discovered 
that  the  best  way  to  exercise  mercy  was  to 
kill  all  criminals.  Whether  the  land  and 
money  monopolists  were  among  the  mur- 
dered we  are  not  told.  In  our  opinion  the 
book  is  very  unintelligent  as  a  study  in  soci- 
ology, but  it  is  good  to  set  one  thinking, 
and  for  that  reason  we  recommend  and  sell 
it.  It  has  358  pages,  is  handsomely  got- 
ten up,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
fifty  cents.      .  ■   

Send  fifteen  cents  for  Stepniak's  "  Career 
of  a  Nihilist." 


Don't  forget  about  the  recruit  subscription 
postal  card.  Here  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  sub- 
scription blank : 

t  1890. 

Send  Twentieth  Century  for  eight  weeks 
on  trial  to 

TName.  

I  Town  '  

WState      

On  the  other  side  is  our  address.  If  you 
want  to  send  the  paper  to  a  friend  for  eight 
weeks  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  up  this 


New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 
10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.    P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  HALL, 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


Manufacturer 
and  Dealer  in 


TYPEWRITERS 


"  T7V  A  r^T       GEO.  R.  BISHOP'S 

bAAL  1  PHONOGRAPHY." 

Complete  Manual,  adapted  to  Self  Instruction,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connectible  Stroke  Vowel 
Signs  ;  combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
his  "  Exact "  system  entirely.  260  pp. -,222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  R.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND 

instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRIS  ON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Bxj.rn.2;   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-hook.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers.  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes-> 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Selp-in- 
structor  alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both"  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an  expert, 
practical  reporter.  Each  pupil  receives  separate 
instruction;  lessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
easy ;  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify.  Per- 
sons at  a  distance  taught  by  mail.  Call  or  address 
S.  L.  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


BRAIN 

WORKERS 
and  sedentary 
people.  If  you 
would  do  twice 
the  amount  of 
brain  work  you 
now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dyspepsia,  Bil- 
iousness  or 
Weak  Lungs  «JU 
and  develop  every  muscle  in  the  body,  send  for 
illus.  pamphlet  (free)  of  the  wonderful  little  ma- 
chine sold  bv  the  Star  Exerciser  Co.,  710  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Heaven  and  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz:  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RfifJAKLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pern. 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil, no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
JgT°  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

WHAT  DID  YOU  SAY,  SIR? 

Deafness  Overcome  !! 

licrolnitae 

FOR 

Increasing  Sound ! 

For  use  in  Church, 
Theatres,  Ac. 
Book  of  Evidence  free. 

Micro-Audipkone  Co. 

1286  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
.n  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


"flartman  flexible"  <Jteel  fire  Mat 


jm 


Our  NEW  Mat!      Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  is  perfection!  A  really  flexible  "Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interwoven  coil  wire  frame,  Scraping  ridges  running  across 
the  Walk.  Self-cleaning,  Reversible.  A  great  sanitary  in- 
vention. No  filth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  "Will  last  for  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  FACTOR|ES. 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Fa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency,  92ChambersSt.,New  York . 

D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People  : 

Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
sium. Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
floor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
20,000  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, editors  and  others  now  using 

 -    .Jit.   Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40  eng's: 

no  charge.  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  Ne-x 
York. 


381  FOURTH  *. VENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

APr  IITG  Ml  1 UTC II  *y  »■>  »M  reliable  firm ;  large  profits. 
UCN  I  0  ff  AR  I  CU  quick  sales,  SAMPLE  FREE.  A  rare 
opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  842  Broadway,  N.  V. 
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The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

Paper,  40c;  cloth   75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.    Paper  cover,  50C;  cloth.. $1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. ..  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.    Profusely  illustrated. 

i2mo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Fred  C.  I.euhuscher,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 

ANARCHY.    BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 

CHILDREN  OF  GIB  EON.  BY  WALTER  BE- 
\s  sant.  A  novel.  Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 

PO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gronlund.    Paper,  25c.   A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.   BY  REV. 
J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c. 

COR  THE  RIGHT.  BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
r  A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c. 

ERR   PAULUS  ;   HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.   192  pages ; 
25  cents. 

IFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ.    A  novel.   By  MRS.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 

DRE-HISTORIC  WORLD.  BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
I  The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.    Cloth,  illustrated  ;  310  pp.,  50c. 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.     BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
George.   Goes  to  the  root  ©f  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.    Paper,  35c. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.    BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
Paper,  35c. 

STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.    BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  Aperfectgem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.   Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 

RIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


By  the  Author  of  the 


Conventional  Lies  of 


Our  Civilization. 


"PARIS  SKETCHES" 

Part  I.     By  MAX  NORDAU. 
Contents  : 

Othello  in  Paris  ;  Taine  and  the  French  Revolution  ; 
Woman  and  Her  Position  in  Paris  ;  The  Education 
and  Life  o»French  Lads  ;  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a 
Moralist ;  The  Alcoholism  in  Paris ;  The  Quartier 
Latin  ;  George  Sand  and  Her  Time  ;  Bachelorship  ; 
Sarah  Bernhardt ;  Free  Love  Before  a  Jury  ;  An 
Illegi  imate  Child  ;  The  Career  of  a  Cocotte  ;  The 
Homme  d'Affaires;  Players'  Wedlock. 

162  pages.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


jgpThe  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr  \ 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


blank  and  mail  the  card.  We  will  attend 
to  the  rest.  We  sell  you  these  cards  for 
twenty-five  cents  apiece  and  every  sub- 
scriber should  have  several  because  you  are 
sure  to  be  always  thinking  of  persons  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  send  the  paper  for 
a  trial.  Everybody  wants  to  do  something 
to  help  redeem  humanity,  and  the  best  way 
that  we  know  of  to  do  that  is  to  circulate  the 
Twentieth  Century,  for  this  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  best  all  round  radical  paper  in  the 
world. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  again  to 
Stepniak's  "Career  of  a  Nihilist."  It  is  a 
wonderfully  interesting  and  instructive  story 
of  Russian  life  and  manners  among  the  po- 
lice and  the  revolutionists  who  are  strug- 
gling for  liberty.  ' '  Underground  "  Russia  is 
teeming  with  heroes  and  heroines,  and  Step- 
niak  portrays  them  matchlessly.  The  book 
will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  fif- 
teen cents.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced 
and  best  books  we  have  ever  handled.  In 
our  last  issue  the  price  was  erroneously 
stated  at  10  cents.  It  is  a  book  of  almost 
300  pages. 


I  have  been  getting  your  paper  from  the  news 
dealers  here.  I  imagined  you  were  a  Catholic 
priest ;  but  as  I  see  you  do  not  believe  in  purgatory 
I  can  no  longer  buy  your  paper.  My  confessor  told 
me  you  were  a  bad  man  and  an  enemy  of  the  true 
religion.  I  do  not  believe  him.  I  believe  you  are 
honest  and  disinterested  ;  but  as  I  might  run  great 
risks  if  I  did  not  obey  Father  Makey,  I  think  I  will 
have  to  stop  taking  your  paper.  I  have  no  special 
desire  to  be  damned.— PATRICK  DOUGHERTY,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Send  for  our  new  edition  of  "Volney's 
Ruins."   See  advertisement. 


We  do  not  usually  mean  to  give  anyone  a 
free  advertisement  in  these  columns,  but  we 
are  now  going  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  John  Leeson,  of  Cadillac,  Mich. 
We  suppose  somebody  sent  Dr.  John  several 
copies  of  our  paper  and  this  is  what  he  writes 
to  us : 

Please  send  me  NO  MORE  of  such  trash.  I 
am  liberal,  but  not  loose  in  morals.  I  am  not  of 
that  class  t  hat  say  there  is  no  God.  "  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart  the-e  is  no  God." 

Well,  well,  well !  What  queer  things  the 
tides  wash  in,  to  be  sure.  Would  you  like 
to  know  what  Dr.  Leeson's  creed  is  ?  You 
shall.    Here  it  is  : 

I  believe  in  God  and  Tiger  Oil. 

How  do  we  know  about  the  Tiger  Oil  part 
of  the  creed?  Well,  in  this  way.  On  the 
top  part  of  Dr.  Leeson's  letter  paper  is  this 
lovely  poem : 

When  disease  doth  assail  you  and  make  you  a-fright 
TIGER  OIL  is  the  Doctor  to  set  you  all  right ; 
Is  it  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  or  any  such  pain  ? 
TIGER  OIL  is  the  Doctor  to  free  you  again  ; 
Is  Colic,  or  Cramps,  or  Diarrhoea  the  disease  ? 
TIGER  OIL  is  the  medicine  to  give  you  release. 
Is  it  Nervous  Derangement,  whatever  the  kind  ? 
A  cure  like  old  TIGER  you  never  can  find  ; 
For  the  Head,  Mouth,  Throat,  Liver,  Stomach  or 
Spleen 

TIGER  OIL  has  no  equal  that  ever  was  seen  j 
If  Diabetes  or  Gravel  your  wisdom  doth  foil, 
Cure  Inflammation  and  Kidneys  with  TIGER  OIL. 
Then  whatever  shall  ail  you  on  Life's  checkered 
race. 

Take  TIGER  OIL  and  Water  your  health  to  re- 
place. 

The  Doctor  is  right.  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury would  do  him  no  good.  With  God  and 
Tiger  Oil  he's  all  right. 


Why  I  Left  the  Church 

BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 


APPEARS  in  the 


"TRUTH  SEEKER"  ANNUAL 

  AND   

freethinkers'  almanac. 


1890— (E>.  M.  290.) 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Contents : — Calendar  for  1890. 
Freethought  in  the  United  States,  1889. 

Faded  Flowers  (poem)  By  J.  E.  Remsburg 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Bruno  Statue  T.  B. 

Wakeman . 

Mostly  Fools  W.  Stewart  Ross  (Saladin) 

Record  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Dates  of  the  Fabrication  of  Some  Roman  Catholic 
Dogmas. 

The  Boler  - House  Mystery.    Nearly  a  Tragedy, 

with  a  moral.   Helen  H.  Gardener. 
The  Middle  Ages.    Illustrated.— The  Priest,  the 

Supernatural  World,  the  Reformation,  Future 

Terrors. 

The  Inventions  of  Science  and  the  Inventions  of 
Christianity.  Illustrated. 

Freethought  Journals  in  the  United  States. 

In  Search  of  a  Spirit  E.  M.  Macdonald 

WHY  I  LEFT  THE  CHURCH  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 
115  pages.   Price  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Paradoxes  ! 


By  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "Conventional  Lies.' 
Contents  : 

Optimism  and  Pessimism,   Majority  and  Minority, 
A  Retrospect,  Success, 
The  Psycho-Physiology  of  Genius  and  Talent, 
Suggestion,  Gratitude, 
The  Import  of  Fiction, 
The  Natural  History  of  Love, 
Evolution  in  Esthetics,  Symmetry, 

Generalization,       Where  is  Truth  ? 
The  State  an  Annihilator  of  Character, 
Nationality,        A  Glance  into  the  Future. 
The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  "Conventional  Lies," 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices ;  current  moral, 
mental,  andf  social  mistakes  ;  deep-rooted  literary 
and  scientific  errors ;  being  a  brilliantly  written 
compound  of  great  truths  and  clever  exaggera- 
tions, of  earnest  enthusiasm  and  phantastic  impos- 
sibilities.  Nordau,  although  altogether  a  living 
paradox,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cultured 
and  noteworthy  minds  of  contemporary  German 
literature. — The  Literary  World,  Boston. 

"  A  biting,  but  most  interesting  review  of  mod- 
ern thought." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  A  fresher,  more  entertaining  and  original  book 
than  "Paradoxes"  has  not  recently  appeared."— 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

"In  style  swift,  vigorous,  pungent,  plain,  and  di- 
rect, never  aiming  at  '  fine  writing '  at  all,  saying 
nothing  without  '  something  to  say.'  " — Chicago 
Times. 

400  pages.    Paper,  50c;  cloth,  $1. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


SUPPRESSED  BY  THE  CZAR. 


A  Vital  Question  ; 

Or, 


What  Is  To  Be  Done  ? 


By  N.  G.  TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


A    Nihilistic    Romance  ! 


Translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  and  S.  S.  Ski- 
delsky. 

WRITTEN  IN  PRISON. 

Only  30  Cents. 

In  cloth,  Benj.  R.  Tucker's  translation,  with 
portrait  of  Tchernychewsky,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


February  20,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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piRST  SERIES 

The  Modern  Science 


Essayist ! 

I.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson, 
a.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 
fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
s.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 
Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.    By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

II.  Evolution  of  Morals.   By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

HS^Any  Six  of  the  Above  for  go  Cents. 

ALL  FOR  S1.20. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrated. 
Complete  Index.   $2  post-paid. 

^~The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

TWENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Volume  II 


— OF  — — 


Twentieth  Century 

.  AND  A  ■ 


Handy  Binder 


ONE  DOLLAR  !  ONE  DOLLAR  ! 

This  volume  contains  the  following  twenty  six 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Pentecost : 

1.  First  Anniversary  Address. 

2.  Ballots  or  Bullets. 

3.  What  I  Saw  at  a  Materializing  Seance. 

4.  "        "        "        "        "  (Cont.) 

5.  General  Observations  on  Spiritualism. 

6.  Can  Human  Nature  be  Changed  by  Law  ? 

7.  »        "  "      "      "         "     "  (Cont.) 

8.  Present  Social  Inequalities  are  the  Products  of 

Bad  Laws. 

9.  The  Same,  Continued. 

10.  The  Disease  and  the  Remedy. 

11.  Charity  No  Remedy. 

12.  "       "        "  (Continued). 

13-      "       "        "  " 
14. 

15.  Personal  Character  and  the  Social  Problem. 

16.  The  Relation  of  our  Social  Organism  to  Popu- 

lar Religious  Ideas. 

17.  The  Gospel  of  Plenty. 

18.  Organized  Labor  No  Remedy. 

19.  Things  as  They  Are. 

20.  Socialism. 

21.  State  Socialism  Defined. 

22.  Objections  to  Socialism  Considered. 

23.  Would  Socialism  be  Tyrannical  ? 

24.  Would  Socialism  be  Leveling? 

25.  Is  Socialism  a  Road  to  Freedom. 

26.  Anarchism. 

OP~  The  volume  without  the  Handy  Binder,  60 
cents.  The  Handy  Binder  alone,  60  cents.  Single 
copies  of  any  of  the  above,  3  cents. 


Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Pentecost's  ad- 
dress on  this  subject  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  two  cents, 


Perhaps  we  do  not  put  the  Doctor's  creed 
right  end  foremost.    It  may  be : 

I  believe  in  Tiger  Oil  and  God. 

It  may  be  that  the  pious  and  moral  Doctor 
presents  the  case  to  his  patients  thus  :  "If 
thou  believest  not  in  Tiger  Oil  which  thou 
hast  seen  how  canst  thou  believe  in  God 
whom  thou  hast  not  seen." 

Good-by,  Doctor.  Stick  to  Tiger  Oil. 
There's  money  in  it — Tiger  Oil  and  God 
and  good  morals.  Good  morals,  you  under- 
stand, Doctor.  There  isn't  any  humbug 
about  you  and  your  Tiger  Oil.  Good-by. 
The  Twentieth  Century  is  not  for  such  as 
you. 

Did  you  ever  read  any  paper  that  was  not 
afraid  to  praise  and  help  its  esteemed  con- 
temporaries? Well,  as  you  know,  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  all  the  time.  We  handle 
the  "  Truth  Seeker  Annual,"  the  "  National- 
ist," and  the  "  Freethinkers'  Magazine."  Our 
principal  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  they  are 
representative  publications  of  their  kind,  and 
any  person  who  wishes  to  broaden  his  mental 
horizon  should  read  them  all.  Then  too  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  such  an  unique  mag- 
azine that  it  does  not  fear  competition  with 
any  other  periodical  however  excellent  it  may 
be.  "   

Remember  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish any  book  you  may  see  advertised  in  any 
American  paper,  magazine  or  book.  We  will 
fill  your  orders  promptly. 


CATARRH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness — Hay  Fever. 

A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  wherebv  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 

DR.  TALMAGE. 

This  eminent  divine  possesses  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  the  power  of  arresting 
the  attention  and  gaining  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers:  the  multitudes  who  flock  to  hear 
him  preach,  go  in  the  confidence  that  they 
will  be  edified  and  instructed.  The  public 
regard  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
the  announcements  and  most  liberal  offers 
of  the  prominent  Soap  Mfg.  firm  of  J.  D. 
Larkin  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  the  quota- 
tion made  by  them  in  another  column  is  most 
apropos  as  you  will  see  by  carefully  reading 
the  advertisement. 

Why  not  make  everyone  happy  now  as 
well  as  at  Christmas  time  by  sending  for  this 
"Mammoth  Christmas  Box"  the  price  of 
which  is  only  six  dollars.  You  will  be  ready 
for  your  Spring  campaign  of  house-cleaning 
by  having  a  supply  of  Boraxine  and  first 
class  soap  on  hand,  and  the  useful  and  beau- 
tiful gifts  will  keep  the  tempers  of  all  sweet 
I  during  the  ordeal. — Adv. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The Gods."  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine," 
"Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II. — The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  nmo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  121110,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol.  IV. — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved?  89  pp.,  12010, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  1 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  sides, 
$2.50  ;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50  ;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7.50  ;  in  full  tree  calf,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00. 


Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
irice  by  FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHEE,  4  WARREN 
>T.,  New  York. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. |"  igj§| 

Contents  : 

I.  Men,  Women,  and  Gods. 

Introductory,  Accident  Insurance,  Chiefly  Wom- 
en, Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  Teaches. 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

II.  Vicarious  Atonement. 

Fear,  Beginning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geographical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation,  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think,  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision,  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

tions. 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts,  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix,  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others,  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c.;  cloth  $1. 

Twentieth  Century, 

4  warren  st.,  new  york. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 
Mr.  Pentecost's  address  on  Thomas 
Paine  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet  form 
for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order  a  num- 
ber of  copies  and  distribute  them 
among  your  friends. 
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DR.  TALM  ACE  says  •'  "A  great  cleal  of  sorrow  is  caused  to  young  hearts  and 
old  by  the  thought  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,"  but  he  continues,  "whv 
not  extend  the  glorious  season  of  jov,  gladness  and  good  will  throughout  the  year  r 
This  beautiful  thought  has  been  brought  rather  forcibly  to  our  attention  of  late  by  the 
hundreds  of  letters  we  daily  receive,  asking  for  "Christmas  Boxes."  "What  !  Christmas 
Boxes  in  March,  the  idea  !  who  ever  heard  of  hanging  up  stockings  in  the  Spring- 
time ?  But  then  people  have  to  use  soap  the  year  round  and  nearly  twice  as  much  is 
used  in  summer  as  in  winter— you  would'nt  think  that— would  you  ?  But  it  is  a  fact, 
and  if  folks  want  "Sweet  Home"  Soap  and  wish  to  make  the  whole  household  merry 
with  lots  of  useful,  pretty,  valuable  and  ornamental  things,  why  not  do  it  now  as  wel 
as  in  December?  and  so  we  extend  "Our  Mammoth  Christmas  Box"  offer  for  a 
limited  time.  Another  thing  !  There  was  such  an  awful  rush  of  orders  last  Christ- 
mas that  some  of  our  friends  did  not  get  the  goods  as  soon  as  they  expected.  It  ami 
vou  can  have  the  Mammoth  Christmas  Box  when  you  want  it.  Better  ordet 
"  Very  Soapfully  Yours,   J.  D.  LARKIN  &  CO.,  Factories  " 


so  now 
at  once 


Seneca,  Heacock  &  Carroll  Sts. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


OUR  MAMMOTH  CHRISTMAS  BOX 


Our  object  in  getting  up  this  Mammoth  Christmas  Box 
is  to  introduce  to  the  American  people  our  ''Sweet  Home" 
Family  Soap  and  Fine  Toilet  Articles.  They  are  the  purest, 
best,  and  most  satisfactory,  whether  made  in  this  country  or 
Europe  ;  everyone  who  uses  them  once  become  a  per- 
manent customer.  We  propose  a  new  departure  in  the  soap 
trade  and  will  sell  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  consumer, 
spending  the  money  usually  allowed  for  expenses  of  travel- 
ing men,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers'  profits,  in  handsome 
and  valuable  presents  to  those  who  order  at  once.  Our  goods 
are  made  Co?  the  select  family  trade  and  will  not  be  sold  to 
dealers,  and  to  induce  people  to  give  them  a  trial  we  accom- 
pany each  case  with  many  useful  and  valuable  presents 


m<sgp=  The  following  are  articles  of  our  own  mamifacture  which 
its?  we  take  great  pride  in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will  deliver  you 
freight  prepaid,  on  terms  given  below,  a  Mammoth  Christmas  Box 
containing  all  of  the  articles  named  below  : 

ONE  HUNDRED  CAKES  "  Sweet  Home"  Family  Soap 
enough  to  last  a  family  one  full  year.    This  Soap  is  made 
for  all  household  purposes  and  has  no  superior. 
SIX  BOXES  BORAXINE. 

One-Fourth  Dozen  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap. 

One  Bottle  Modjeska  Perfume. 

One-Fourth  Dozen  Ocean  Bath  Toilet  Soap. 

One-Fourth  Dozen  Artistic  Toilet  Soap. 

One-Fourth  Dozen  Creme  Toilet  Soap. 

One-Fourth  Dozen  Elite  Toilet  Soap. 

One  English  Jar  Modjeska  Cold  Cream. 

Soothing,  Healing,  Beautifies  the  Skin,  Improves  the  Complexion,  Cures 
Chapped  Hands  and  Lips. 

Our  Mammoth  Christmas  Box  Contains  a  great  variety  of 
Toys,  Playthings,  etc.,  for  the  Babies,  and  sundry  useful 
and  amusing  things  for  the  older  folks.    It  also  contains  : 

ONE  SET  (6)  SOLID  SILVER  TEA  SPOONS, 
PLAIN  PATTERN— SUCH  AS  YOUR  GRAND- 
MOTHER USED,  VERY  RICH  AND  ELEGANT. 
(Will  Last  a  Life  Time.) 

One  fine  Silver-plated  Button  Hook. 

One  Lady's  Celluloid  Pen  Holder  (very  best). 

One  Arabesque  Mat. 

One  Glove  Buttoner. 

One  Package  "Steadfast"  Pins. 

One  Spool  Black  Silk  Thread. 

One  Gentleman's  Handkerchief,  large. 

Fourteen  Patent  Transfer  Patterns  for  stamping  and 

embroidering  table  linen,  toilet  mats,  towels,  tidies,etc. 

One  Lady's  Handkerchief. 

One  Child's  Lettered  Handkerchief. 

One  Wall  Match  Safe. 

One  Package  Assorted  Scrap  Pictures. 

Two  Celluloid  Collar  Buttons,  (patented). 

Twenty-three  Pictures  of  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S. 

HEf?"  In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  articles  we 
place  in  each  box  ONE  ALBUM  containing  pictures 
of  the  following  celebrities  : 


Even  the  babies  are  delighted  when  the  Christmas  Box 
arrives  and  it  will  make  100,000  boys,  girls,men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  just  as  happy  ;  because  it  contains  the 
greatest  lot  of  Christmas  Presents  ever  seen.  Beautiful 
things  !  Something  for  everyone  in  the  family,  father- 
mother— all  of  the  boys  and  girls— the  baby — and  hired 
girl.  Such  fun  opening  the  box  you  never  heard  of.  It  is 
a  great  surprise  to  all  who  get  it.  It  contains  so  many  of 
the  very  things  everyone  needs  and  wishes  to  receive.  No 
where  can  such  liberality  be  found. 


1.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone, 

2.  Bismarck, 

3.  Daniel  Webster, 

4.  J.  G  Whittier, 

5.  Geo.  Bancroft, 

6.  Abraham.  Lincoln, 

7.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 

8.  Robert  E.  Lee, 

9.  Gen.  Sheridan, 

10.  Thos.  Carlyle, 

11.  Commodore  Farragut, 

12.  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 


13.  General  Scott, 

14.  Thomas  Edison, 

15.  Benj.  F.  Morse, 

16.  Jos.  Jefferson. 

17.  Benj.  Franklin, 

18.  Henry.  M.  Stanley, 

19.  Oliver  Perry, 

20.  Geothe, 

21.  Schiller, 

22.  Alex.  Hamilton, 

23.  John  Howard  Payne, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Our  price  for  the  Mammoth  Christmas  Box  complete  .s  86.  charges  paid. 


•r      r»   X  n  ~  ..Simply  wr  ite  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the 

TO  bet  tHe  BOX  goods  (freight  prepaid)  on  30  day's  trial  and  you  are  under  no  obligations  to  keep  the  box  if  it 
I  \1  VHin.  tllw  |oes  not  in  every  way  meet  your  expectation.    Knowing  the  great  value  of  our  articles,  we 

are  willing  to  put  them  to  the  severest  kind  of  a  test,  hence  will  send  you  the  box  on  30  day's  trial  and  if  not  satisfactory  will  re- 
move it.   We  pay  freight  only  to  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver. 

J.  D.  LARKIN  &  CO.,  Factories-Seneca,  Heacock  and  Carroll  Streets,  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


BSTSonio  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order; 
ive  do  not  ask  it,  but  in  suich  cases  we  place  one 
Solid  Silver  Sugar  Spoon  in  the  hox  (in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  other  extras)  and  ship  the  name 
day  the  order  is  received,  freight  prepaid,  all 
.1  ither  orders  heing  tilled  i  n  i  heir  turn. 


REMEMBER  ''Sweet  Home"  Family  Soap  is 
an  extra  fine,  pure  soap,  made  from  refined  tallow 
and  vegetable  oils.  On  account  of  its  firmness  & 
purity  each  cake  will  do  double  the  work  of  the 
common  cheap  soaps  usually  sold  from  groceries. 


OUR  firm  has  been  in  the  Soap  business  many 
years,  and  as  to  our  reliability  refer  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  paper,  Commercial  Agenciesorany 
banker  in  the  United  States.  When  in  Buffalo, 
call  on  us,  you  will  be  welcome.   


Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY  MAOAZINE. 


Vol.  IV.    No.  9. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1890. 


Whole  No.  96. 


Eclectic  v  Magazine. 


Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art, 


1890.— 46th  YEAR. 

The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  these 
articles.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science, 
Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry  and  Short 
Stories,  from 

The  Ablest  Writers  in  the  World. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  whose  articles  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic. 

Authors  : 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall, 

J.  Norman Lockyer,  P.R.S.,  W.H.Mallock, 
B.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,        E.  B.  Tyler, 


Prof.  Max  Mulier, 
James  Anthony  Froude, 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne, 
William  Black, 
Cardinal  Newman, 
Miss  Thackeray, 


Prof.  Owen, 
Henry  Taine, 
Thomas  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Thomas  Hardy, 


Robert  Buchanan,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Eclectic  enables  the  American  reader  to 
keep  himself  informed  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  throughout  the  world,  and  no  intelligent  Amer 
ican  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  vol- 
umes of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes 
contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


TERMS— Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one 
year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  $20.  Trial  subscription  for 
three  months,  $1.  The  Eclectic  and  any  $4  maga- 
zine, $8. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  street, 


New  York. 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Works  of  Max  Nordau 


Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
t^*"The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it."— Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 

400  pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  One  Dollar. 

The  "  Paradoxes  "  like  the  "  Conventional  Lies," 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 

"  Nordau,  although  altogether  a  living  paradox, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  note- 
worthy minds  of  contemporary  German  litera- 
ture."—The  Literary  World,  Boston. 


Paris  Sketches, 

PART  I.  Paper,  50  cents. 
VW  For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century. 


The  Book-keeper 

who  possesses  a  copy  of  "  Goodwin's  Improved 
Book-keeping  and  Business  Manual, "  and  has 

mastered  its  contents,  is  qualified  to  fill  a  position 
as  head  book-keeper  for  the  largest  business  con- 
cern in  the  country. 

In  this  book  the  most  striking  and  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  various  systems  of  book-keeping  em- 
ployed in  the  following  well-known  New  York 
houses  are  clearly  and  concisely  described  as  well 
as  fully  and'correctly  illustrated  : 


Arnold,  Constable  &  Co  , 
Austin,  Nichols  &  Co., 
Calhoun,  Robbins  &  Co., 
H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co- 
Robert  K.  Davies  &  Co., 
E.  J.  Denning  &  Co., 
E.  S.  Jaffray  &  Co., 
Francis  H:  Leggett  &  Co. , 
Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co., 


Lord  &  Taylor, 
R.  H.  Macv  &  Co., 
Tames  McCreery  &  Co., 
Mills  &  Gibb, 
Edward  Ridley  &  Sons, 
Stern  Brothers, 
Sweetser,  Pembrook&Co 
Tefft,  Weller  &  Co., 
Frederick  Victor&Achelis 


Any  book-keeper  who  hopes  to  obtain  a  situation 
in  a  large  wholesale  or  retail  house,  or  any  person 
who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  such  a  house, 
will  find  this  book  of  inestimable  value  to  him. 

"  If  I  could  not  get  another  copy  of  your  book, 
$100  would  not  buv  miue." — [W.  N.  O'Dell,  with 
Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  December 
9,  1889. 

Price  $3.  Sent  pest-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
24.043  copies  sold,  and  1,807  testimonials  received  up 
Feb.  19,  1890.  Cut  this  out  and  send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet.  J.  H.  GOODWIN, 

Room  128,  1215  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE "  is,  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.    Over  450  pages.    Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Ivily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

%S~Send for  our  quarterly  BOOK  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


Beecham's  Pills 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.    Price  25  Cents  ."per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price—  but 
inquire  first. 
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ANARCHY.    BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 


TmTTTdren  of  gibeon.  by  Walter  be- 

C   sant     A  novel.    Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 
TO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH  BY 

L,    LAURENCE  GRONLUND.  P&P%'.^%n^l^ 

presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

VOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV\ 
£j   J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c  

FOR  THE  RIGHT.    BY  KARL  EMILFRANZOS 
A  thrUlingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c.  

HERR   PAULUS;   HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  W  alter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c.  

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages; 

25  cents.  

T  IFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON  A  MODERN 
L  Imitation  of  Christ.   A  novel.  By  Mrs.  E. 

Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c.  

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 

AND  NATURAL  LAW.    By  FRANK  Q.  STUART. 

15  cents.  

ORE-HISTORIC  WORLD.  BY  ELI  BERTHET 
I  The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  m  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated ;  310  pp.,  50c 

•PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.  BY  HENRY 
I    George.  Paper,  35c.  

"PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE  BY  HENRY 
X  George.  Goes  to  the  root  ©f  the  tarift  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c.  

OOC1AL  PROBLEMS.  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
O  Paper,  35c.   


PICTORIAL  AFRICA! 

BY  WM.  R.  SMITH,  LL.  D. 

A  new  and  magnificent  book  of  200  large 
pages,  12x9  inches,  printed  in  the  largest 
book  type,  on  heavy  cream  paper,  and 
containing  145  superb  illustrations,  one- 
third  of  these  being  full-page. 
The  cream  of  the  travels  and  discoveries  made 
by  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Baker,    Speke,  Grant, 
Schweinfurth,  Cameron,  and  others  is  found  in  this 
volume.    There  is  no  book  published  that  gives  as 
2-ood  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the  nature  of  country,  and  the  heroism  of  its  ex- 
plorers. "  Perfectly  wonderful  at  the  price.  New, 
timely,  superb. 

A.   Great  Offer. 

The  above  work  is  published  at  $5  (in  a  box.)  To 
secure  a  large  number  of  subscribers  we  will,  on 
receipt  of  $3.50  send  a  year's  subscription ^to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  a  copy  of  this  mag- 
nificent $s  work,  postpaid.  Or  to  a  club  of  (en,  ten 
subscriptions  and  ten  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid, 

£o^a°Qrder  now  i{  you  WOuld  secure  these  special 
redactions,  as  this  offer  holds  good  only  while  the 
present  edition  of  the  book  lasts.  Send  all  remit- 
tances to  the 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB'G  CO., 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


The  Individualist 

desires  to  send  a  sample  copy  to  each  and 
every  subscriber  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Please  write  for  same  at  once.  Address  F. 
Q.  Stuart,  proprietor  "The  Individualist," 
1653  Blake  street,  Denver,  Col. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE  ! 


OTORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  BY  Ralph 
O  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.   Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT;  A  REVIEW  OF 
1    the  Chicago  Anarchists' case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents.   


w  -  Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Volume  II 


-OF 


A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
i2mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 

ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 

scfence.  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  m 

any  country  or  language. "-New  York  Evening 

Post.  .        *  - 

"  No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 


COMMONWEAL. 

William  Morris  and  H.  Halliday  Spar- 
ling, Editors. 

The  Commonweal  is  the  organ  cf  the  Socialist 
League,  and  is  the  leading  exponent  of  Revolu- 
tionlry  Socialism  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
edited  on  behalf  of  the  League  by  William  Morris, 
the  author  of  the  "Earthly  Paradise,"  whose  name 
is  guarantee  sufficient  of  its  literary  merit,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  its  teaching. 

Its  aim  has  always  been  to  record  and  comment 
upon  the  Socialist  and  labor  movement  of  the 
whole  world,  and  to  that  end  it  has  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  trustworthy  correspondents  and  contribu- 
tors in  almost  every  country  where  the  commercial 
system  can  be  said  to  be  in  existence.  _ 

In  the  current  issues  there  is  running  a  serial 
storv  of  intense  interest  to  all  those  who  are  awak- 
ened to  the  necessity  of  social  regeneration.  News 
from  Nowhere:  being  some  chapters  from  a  Uto- 
pian Romance,"  is  an  attempt  by  the  editor  to  out- 
fine  his  ideal  of  what  life  under  Socialism  will  be, 
and  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  progres- 
sive literature.  .  ,. 

Subscriptions 

for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  post- 
age- One  year,  6s.;  six  months,  3s.;  three  months, 
is.  6d.  Two  yearly  subscriptions  sent  at  once, 
10S.  6d. ;  five,  25s. 

24  Great  Queen  street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

LONDON,  W.  C,  England. 
1^- Specimen  copies  may  be  had  from  H.  F. 
Charles,  44  La  Grange  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Twentieth  Century 

 AND  A  

HANDY  BINDER 

ONE  DOLLAR !  ONE  DOLLAR ! 

This  volume  contains  the  following  twenty  six 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Pentecost : 

1.  First  Anniversary  Address.  . 

2.  Ballots  or  Bullets.. 

What  I  Saw  at  a  Materializing  Seance. 
11        11        "        "        "  (Cont.) 
t.  General  Observations  on  Spiritualism. 
6.  Can  Human  Nature  be  Changed  by  Ltlw(?Cont ) 

8.  Present  Social  Inequalities  are  the  Products  of 

Bad  Laws. 
q.  The  Same,  Continued. 

10.  The  Disease  and  the  Remedy. 

11.  Charity  No  Remedy. 

12-  "       "        "  (Continued). 

13-  "       "        "  11 

\t  Personal  Character  and  the  Social  Problem. 

16.  The  Relation  of  our  Social  Organism  to  Popu- 

lar Religious  Ideas. 

17.  The  Gospel  of  Plenty. 

18.  Organized  Labor  No  Remedy. 

19.  Things  as  They  Are. 

20.  Socialism. 

31.  State  Socialism  Defined. 

22.  Objections  to  Socialism  Considered. 

23.  Would  Socialism  be  Tyrannical? 

24.  Would  Socialism  be  Leveling? 

25.  Is  Socialism  a  Road  to  Freedom. 

26.  Anarchism.  ,    ,,     .  .  ~„ 
dp- The  volume  without  the  Handy  Binder,  60 

cents.  The  Handy  Binder  alone,  60  cents.  Single 
copies  of  any  of  the  above,  3  cents. 


direction  uniu  ue  una  acquainted  -  ,. 

facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells  book. 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree >  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 
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BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   3»  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  w°  sh.  The  character  of  the  liero'ne  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 
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A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.   Price  25,  5°  cents  and  $1.00. 

O  THOSE  WHO  "DO  NOT  CARE  FOR  A 
RELIGIOUS  PAPER:" 
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you  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  everlasting  punishment,  vi- 
carious atonement,  miracles  and  an  infall- 
ible Bible?— 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense  in 
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that  religion  should  be  friendly  to  science, 
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will  welcome  all  of  every  belief  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  truth,  righteousness 
and  love  in  the  world?— 
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sermon  on  some  living  topic,  editorials  and 
contributions  on  current  events;  and  news 
of  the  progress  of  liberal  religious  thought? 
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paper,  send  your  subscription  (only  a  dol- 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 

OF"  LABOR. 

"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 

THE  JOURNAL  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead- 
ing Labor  paper.  Its  columns  every  week  contain 
contributions  from  the  ablest  thinkers  upon  eco- 
nomic questions.  It  is  the  only  paper  in  which  the 
principles  and  platform  of  the  Order  are  authorita- 
tively discussed  and  explained. 

Among  its  regular  contributors  are 
T.  V.  Powderly,  A.  W.  Wright, 

Ralph  Beaumont,  Phillips  Thompson, 

Henry  A.  Beckmeyer,    Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bull, 
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THOMAS  PAINE. 

Mr.  Pentecost's  address  on  Thomas 
Paine  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet  form 
for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order  a  num- 
ber of  copies  and  distribute  them 
among  your  friends. 
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VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION.  |  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

|W  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Pub.ishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,      ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
I4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges.  $4.50. 

Political  Works :  "  Common  Sense,"  "  Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  "  Age  of  Reason  "  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1  50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 
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and  maxims  rf  Self-Control  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  th»  philosophers,  and  learn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking:  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  fiom  these  ancient  heathen." — Ameri- 
can Rookstller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
wou  d  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages.  ' — National  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  m<  numents  of  an- 
cient thi  king  " — New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
ma  gins ;  extra  cloth,  i2mo,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Volney's  Rulna  of  Umpires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c;  cloth     7J 

TheVfcar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.    Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  In  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c.:  cloth.  .$1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1  \  cloth  $1.50 

Bible  Myths 

AND  THEIR 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  con- 
sidering also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Ooane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.   Large  8vo ;  600 
-pages.    $2.  so. 


A  New  Edition.        j       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

1F^°°  This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  minister.every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  about  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  This  book."— [R.  G.  Inger- 
soll. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


A  Far  Look  Ahead 


or,   THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  t  xtremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habi's  and 
love  in  the  misty  fu  ure,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Social  Studies.  By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
author  of  "  Philistinism,"  etc.,  etc.    i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Heed.  By  Felix  Adler.  i2mo.  f  1. 
Includes  essays  on  "Immortality,"  "Religion," 
"The  New  Ideal,"  "Spinoza."  "The  Founder  of 
Christianity,"  "Reformed  Judaism,"  and  others 


The  Bible  of  To-day.  A  course  of  lectures.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  reed  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evenine- 
Post.  s 
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"Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention  the  best f  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  itself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economv.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
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Fach  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  delivered  inOraton  Hall  cor- 
Jiach  numDer  comamb  m         Greets  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sunday  morning  at  n  o'clock  ;  Everett  Assembly 
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ing at  8'o'clock.  MottQ  ;    ..  Hear   the   other  Side." 

This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  ot 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 
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Fafrness ;  and  resflc\  Asir Vindication  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  paper  here  are  the  names  of 
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Editorial. 


lers  to  enjoy  all  the  art  and  music  and  things  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  bought  for  them  with  their  money,  of 
which  he  is,  of  course,  their  steward.  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
a  modern  miracle  worker.  He  snatches  loaves  and 
fishes  away  from  the  working  people  and  turns  them 
into  books  and  pictures  for  them  to  enjoy — under  the 
strict  surveillance  of  the  police.  Mr.  Carnegie's  be- 
nevolence is  a  blot  upon  the  word  "  civilization,"  and 
an  insult  to  Justice,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
does  not  acquire  what  he  calls  his  money  honestly. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

A  careful  study  of  the  charges  made  by  the  authori- 
tarian Socialists  against  our  present  authoritarian  So- 
cialistic school  system  in  this  city  (see  our  "  Working 
of  the  Yeast"  column)  ought  to  suggest  to  any  thought- 
ful mind  that  the  State  as  an  educator  is  a  failure.  The 
State  cares  better  for  its  military  system  than  for  its 
educational  system.  It  spends  more  money  for  police- 
men than  for  teachers.  It  pensions  its  old  policemen 
and  turns  its  old  teachers  out  to  starve.  This  is  natu- 
ral. Education  is  the  foe  of  the  State.  Military  force 
is  its  friend.  The  Socialists  want  more  State  educa- 
tion. The  true  solution  is  for  the  State  to  abandon  the 
business  of  education  to  individuals.  At  present  the 
State  forcibly  taxes  whole  classes  of  citizens  to  support 
a  school  monopoly  in  which  they  do  not  believe  and 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  an  ignominious  failure. 
Why  not  let  those  who  believe  in  the  State  schools  vol- 
untarily support  them,  leaving  others  to  establish  such 
schools  as  they  like  ?    This  would  be  fair  and  right. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of 
Allegheny,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  built  the  library 
with  some  of  the  money  that  he  has  legally  appropriated, 
said : 

I  wish  that  the  masses  of  the  working  men  and  women  would  re- 
member and  act  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  their  library,  their  gallery 
and  their  hall.  The  poorest  citizen,  the  poorest  man,  the  poorest 
woman  that  toils  from  morn  till  night  for  a  livelihood,  as,  thank 
heaven,  I  had  that  toil  to  do  in  my  early  days,  as  he  walks  this  hall, 
as  he  reads  the  books  from  these  shelves,  as  he  listens  to  the  organ 
and  admires  the  works  of  art  in  this  gallery,  equally  with  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  foremost  citizen  ;  I  want  him  to  exclaim  m  his  own 
heart,  "  Behold,  all  this  is  mine  !  I  support  it  and  I  am  proud  to 
support  it.    I  am  joint  proprietor  here." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  library  is  the  property  of 
the  masses  of  the  "  working  men  and  women,"  because 
it  was  built  with  money  which  rightly  belonged  to 
them.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  their  money  passed 
through  Mr.  Carnegie's  hands,  and  that  he  did  not  ask 
them  whether  they  wished  him  to  spend  their  money 
in  building  libraries  or  not?  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
poor  people  will  "  support "  the  Carnegie  library,  and  I 
fancy  I  see  them  trooping  out  of  their  garrets  and  cel- 


But  President  Harrison,  who  is  also  a  man-starver, 
believes  in  Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
inaugurating  the  library,  he  congratulated  the  people 
of  Allegheny  county  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  one  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  reiterated  the  infamous  doctrine 
that  rich  men  are  the  "trustees"  of  other  people's 
wealth,  and  made  an  inferential  comparison  between 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  "  the  Son  of  Man,  who  left  his  glory 
to  serve  the  race,"  saying  that  he  hoped  the  library 
would  be  the  means  of  helping  the  poor  people  to  be 
"companions"  of  that  "Son  of  Man."  If  there  were 
any  such  thing  as  blasphemy  the  President's  words 
Would  contain  it.  Jesus  was  not  a  legally  protected 
manufacturer  who  robbed  his  employes  with  one  hand 
and  the  consumers  of  the  goods  that  his  employes  pro- 
duced with  the  other. 


A.  lot  of  Christian  temperance  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding a  Baptist  minister,  recently  riotously  broke  in- 
to a  number  of  saloons,  in  Lathrop,  Mo.,  breaking  in 
the  doors  and  windows  with  hatchets  and  axes,  and 
smashing  barrels,  kegs  and  bottles  containing  liquor, 
allowing  their  contents  to  flow  into  the  street  gutters. 
They  constituted  a  wildly  excited  and  very  disgraceful 
mob.  Every  one  knows  that  if  such  a  mob  had  been 
composed  of  working  people,  and  the  property  de- 
stroyed had  been  a  factory,  the  press  and  pulpit  of  the 
country  would  have  howled  in  holy  indignation.  But 
almost  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  doings  of  this 
Christian  mob.  Thirteen  women  (eight  of  whom  were 
misses)  and  three  men  have  been  arrested.  Their  trial 
occurred  last  Friday  and  Saturday  and  they  wereeach 
fined  $5  and  costs.  Everything  was  done  by  popular 
clamor  to  influence  the  jury  to  acquit  them.  They 
were  escorted  to  court  by  a  brass  band  and  a  thousand 
"  respectable  "  citizens.  If  they  were  poor  people  they 
would  have  been  called  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  who 
"know  nothing  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions,"  popu- 
lar clamor  would  have  been  against  them,  the  jury  would 
have  been  packed  and  if  one  person  had  been  killed  by 
an  unknown  hand  during  the  riot  some  of  them  would 
be  hanged  on  general  principles  and  the  others  would 
be  sent  to  prison  for  long  terms  or  for  life.    It  makes 
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all  the  difference  in  the  world  upon  whose  foot  the 
shoe  is.  

Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  made  an  after-dinner 
speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Legal  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Cigar  Manufacturers,  at  Delmonico's,  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

Tobacco  is  a  luxury,  and,  on  that  account,  I  want  the  tax  on  it 
removed.  No  matter  what  necessaries  cost,  I  want  cheap  luxuries. 
They  say  luxuries  should  be  taxed  because  the  rich  pay  for  them. 
Why,  labor  pays  all  the  taxes  in  the  world  !  It  is  the  only  solvent 
thing  beneath  the  stars  !  The  diamonds  which  glisten  on  the  bosom 
of  beauty  are  paid  for  by  labor.  I  want  tobacco  absolutely  free  in 
these  United  States. 

All  forcible  taxation  is  robbery  from  laborers,  whether 
you  call  it  rent,  interest,  or  taxes.  Therefore  public 
opinion  should  oppose  all  laws  for  the  collection  of 
debts  and  all  taxation.  Labor  does,  indeed,  pay  for 
"  the  diamonds  which  glisten  on  the  bosom  of  beauty." 
That  is  why  no  beauties  should  have  diamonds  but  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  laborers.  If  laborers  pay  for 
all  the  diamonds  they  should  own  them  all.  If  laborers 
pay  all  the  taxes,  as  they  certainly  do,  they  should  own 
all  the  property.  

The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  (there  is  but  one)  says  : 
I  do  not  read  unfavorable  things  that  are  written  concerning  me. 
In  this  way  I  keep  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  always  good- 
natured.  Some  one  connected  with  my  family  reads  all  the  papers 
before  they  are  brought  to  me  and  also  opens  every  letter  that  comes 
addressed  to  me.  If  they  find  any  unfavorable  criticisms  of  my 
work,  or  anything  disagreeable  in  either,  they  cut  them  out  before 
they  reach  me. 

Dr.  Talmage  makes  a  great  mistake.  If  he  would 
read  the  unpleasant  things  that  are  said  about  him  and 
written  to  him  and  accept  them  as  a  wise  man  should 
he  might,  some  day,  become  a  better  man  than  he  is. 
My  experience  is  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
and  wholesome  truths  come  from  one's  critics.  Dis- 
agreeable newspaper  notices  and  personal  letters  are 
admirable  antidotes  for  the  big-head.  I  always  keep  an 
assortment  of  such  things  on  hand  to  be  taken  upon  the 
slightest  symptom  of  that  dread  disease  that  is  so  apt 
to  attack  small  men. 

Few  persons,  probably,  believe  the  German  Emperor's 
recent  conversion  to  Nationalism  was  produced  by  any 
benevolent  desire  on  his  part  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  people.  His  only  probable  motive  is  to 
keep  the  peace  in  his  Empire.  The  Socialists  in  Ger- 
many have  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  the 
Emperor  uncomfortable,  and  he  has  adopted  some  of 
their  proposals  for  the  sake  of  pacifying  them.  That 
his  course  is  politic  appears  from  the  report  that  the 
Socialists  have  withdrawn  their  decision  to  organize  a 
universal  strike  in  May.  But  the  Emperor  must  not 
flatter  himself  that  his  troubles  are  over.  As  soon  as 
this  present  sop  is  devoured  the  Socialists  will  demand 
more.  '     _   _ 

That  was  a  curious  and  significant  thing  that  the 
German  Emperor  did  on  the  morning  of  the  recent 
election.  He  suddenly  ordered  a  general  alarm  of  the 
garrison  of  Berlin.    The  infantry  turned  out  at  double 


quick  and  the  cavalry  at  a  trot  to  Tempelhober.  The 
Emperor  arrived  on  the  field  very  soon,  dressed  in  the 
full  uniform  of  a  general,  accompanied  by  three  generals 
and  a  body  of  gendarmerie  carrying  the  imperial  purple 
standard.  The  spectacle  caused  great  excitement  and 
rumors  of  electoral  disorder. 


Whatever  the  Emperor  intended  he  did  not  frighten 
the  Socialists  away  from  the  polls,  where,  in  Berlin, 
they  elected  two  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Reichstag 
and  compelled  supplementary  elections  in  three  dis- 
tricts.   

When  Constantine  became  a  Christian  it  greatly 
hastened  the  general  acceptance  of  that  .faith.  Now 
that  Emperor  William  has  become  a  Socialist  all  Ger- 
many appears  to  be  getting  ready  to  follow  his  example. 


A.  Coulon,  in  an  English  exchange,  says :  A  "  vote 
is  a  scabbard,  the  sword  of  which  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
elected."  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  see  the  truth  of 
that  simple  statement,  but  I  now  indorse  it  entirely. 


Alan  Plantagenet  Stewart,  Earl  of  Galloway,  Scot- 
land, it  may  be  remembered,  was  arrested  a  few 
months  ago  for  assaulting  a  little  girl,  and  found  not 
guilty  by  a  subservient  court.  He  has  been  again  ar- 
rested for  following  and  annoying  a  girl  in  Glasgow, 
and  once  again  a  police  justice  could  find  nothing 
against  him,  although  there  was  evidence  enough  to 
have  convicted  anybody  but  a  rich  nobleman.  The  law 
is  for  the  protection  of  rich  criminals.  He  who  does 
not  see  it  so  is  blind. 

« lN  the  choice  of  the  lesser  evil  consists  the  art  of 
politics,"  is  a  recent  statement  that  comes  from  an 
English  political  society's  report.  It  is  even  so.  There 
is  no  good  in  politics. 

What  is  a  Socialist  ?  One  who  believes  that  each  in- 
dustry should  be  coordinated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  concerned  under  a  government  by  physical  force. 


A  curious  example  of  superstition  was  reported  last 
week.  Douglas  Green,  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
man,  left  his  wife  and  fled  to  Europe  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Snell  McCrea,  a  divorced  woman.  All  parties  are  rich, 
so  the  matter  was  made  much  of  in  the  newspapers. 
The  curious  part  of  the  performance  was  that  Mrs. 
McCrea  insisted  upon  being  married,  by  a  minister,  to 
Green  before  she  would  go  to  Europe  with  him.  Evi- 
dently, in  her  opinion,  it  was  not  wrong  for  her  to  take 
her  lover  away  from  his  legal  wife,  but  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  live  with  him  unless  the  colored  minis- 
ter, who  married  them,  said  she  might.  A  purely  re- 
ligious conscience  is  an  interesting  thing  to  study. 


A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cooper  Union  on  Friday 
evening  to  protest  against  the  recent  horrors  practiced 
upon  Russian  political  prisoners.  Every  one  should  at* 
tend  who  can,    I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot. 
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THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Rent  is  the  excess  of  product  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  labor  (or  labor  and  capital,  if  you 
prefer  that  expression),  in  one  place,  over  what  can  be 
obtained  by  equivalent  application  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous place  to  which  men  can  freely  resort.    Or : 

Rent  is  the  excess  of  wealth  which  can  be  produced 
by  the  application  of  labor  (or  labor  and  capital),  in  any 
occupation,  over  that  which  can  be  produced  by  equiv- 
alent application  in  the  least  productive  occupation 
that  men  are  compelled  ta  follow  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
Or: 

In  communities  where  no  free  land  exists,  rent  is  the 
excess  of  wealth  that  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  (or 
labor  and  capital)  of  any  man,  over  that  amount  of 
wealth  which  may  be  necessary  to  induce  him  to  keep 
on  living  and  working. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  defend  these  definitions. 
They  have  been  practically  accepted  by  all  political 
economists,  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  Henry  George. 

In  a  community  where  rent  exists,  "  every  man,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  that  clear  headed  thinker,  Thomas 
G.  Shearman,  "  pays  rent  in  some  form,  either  directly 
to  a  landlord,  or  in  the  way  of  interest  on  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land  which  he  owns." 


Imagine  a  community  in  which  there  was  no  free 
land,  and  in  which  the  full  measure  of  rent  was  ex- 
acted. In  such  a  community,  so  far  as  wealth  produc- 
tion was  concerned,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  any 
man  where  he  worked,  or  what  he  worked  at.  Because 
whatever  any  one  might  earn  over  the  most  rudimen- 
tary sort  of  a  subsistence,  would  be  rent,  and  would  be 
taken  from  him  by  the  Lord  of  the  Soil.  In  such  a 
community,  the  carpenter  would  not  care  whether  he 
worked  up  good  lumber  or  bad,  or  whether  he  applied 
his  labor  in  one  place  or  in  another.  The  shoemaker 
would  be  equally  careless  about  his  shoes,  the  baker 
about  his  bread,  the  butcher  about  his  meat,  the  house- 
builder  about  his  houses.  More  than  this,  there  would 
be  an  actual  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  man  to 
scamp  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  hoping  that  in 
that  way  he  might  cheat  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  just  a 
little — a  hope  in  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  he  would  be 
disappointed.  In  such  a  community  there  would  be  no 
physicians,  no  writers  of  books,  no  actors,  no  painters, 
no  professional  singers  or  base  ball  players,  no  libra- 
ries, no  schools  or  colleges,  no  hospitals,  no  nurses,  no 
anybody  of  that  sort,  unless  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  chose 
to  support  them  out  of  his  rent.  There  would  be  just 
a  lot  of  barely  living  drudges,  rising  from  their  miser- 
able pallets  in  the  morning,  to  do  as  little  work  as  pos- 
sible during  the  day,  and  sinking  back  to  their  pallets 
in  the  evening,  to  dream  of  a  heaven  where  the  Lord 
of  the  Soil  would  let  up  on  them  a  little — a  miserable, 
degraded,  wretched,  naked  lot  of  savages,  dying  off  like 
rotten  sheep,  and  happiest  when  they  died  the  quickest. 
That  is  what  the  Law  of  Rent,  which  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Shearman  think  was  specially  enacted  by  a  merci- 
ful and  loving  God,  to  render  man's  life  on  earth  easy 


for  him,  would  do  for  man,  if  it  ever  got  a  chance  to 
exert  its  full  influence.  I  invite  Single-taxers  to  con- 
template the  picture.  It  would  amuse  me  to  have  them 
find  fault  with  it,  because  every  word  of  it  is  justified 
in  their  economic  bible. 


Fortunately  for  mankind,  there  is  no  community  in 
which  the  full  measure  of  rent  is  exacted.  There  could 
not  be  any  such,  because  the  individuals  in  it  would 
become  savages  before  they  could  get  down  to  the  level 
I  have  described.  But  there  have  been,  and  are,  com- 
munities in  which  rent  has  been,  and  is,  taken  with 
varying  degrees  of  fullness ;  and  it  is  rather  instructive 
to  look  at  them  a  little. 

Did  you  ever  read  Carlyle's  French  Revolution?  "  The 
widow  is  gathering  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner ;  a 
perfumed  seigneur,  delicately  lounging  in  the  CEil  de 
Boeuf,  hath  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from 
her  the  third  nettle,  and  call  it  Rent  and  Law."  Rent 
was  pretty  thoroughly  collected  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Soil  in  eighteenth-century  France,  and  see  what  came 
of  it.  Do  you  know  anything  of  how  the  natives  live  in 
British  India  ?  Rent  is  pretty  effectually  collected 
there,  I  have  heard  say — for  taxes,  mind  you,  are  only 
rent  under  another  name ;  a  man  can't  work  in  a  place 
unless  he  pays  his  taxes. 

But  why  go  to  eighteenth-century  France  or  modern 
British  India?  Look  around  at  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  consider  the  American  people.  Are  not  rent, 
and  the  taxes,  which  are  only  rent  in  another  form,  col- 
lected on  the  whole  with  very  tolerable  efficiency  ?  And 
is  it  not  true  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  where  they 
work,  or  what  they  work  at,  so  far  as  wealth  production 
is  concerned  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  fertile  fields  lie  fallow, 
while  infertile  fields  are  tilled,  that  poor  coal  deposits 
are  worked,  while  richer  deposits  close  beside  them  are 
unused,  that  convenient  sites  in  cities  are  left  vacant, 
while  inconvenient  sites  are  built  upon  ?  Is  it  not  true, 
that  to  vast  numbers  of  young  men  entering  life,  it  is 
a'  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  they  become 
shoemakers,  bakers,  butchers,  tailors,  printers,  or  what 
you  will?  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  constant  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  men  to  scamp  their  work  as  much 
as  possible  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  for  millions  of  free  born 
American  citizens,  there  are  no  physicians,  except  as 
they  are  furnished  by  the  bounty  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Soil,  or  at  what  is  humorously  termed  "  the  public  ex- 
pense," which  simply  means  that  they  are  paid  for  out 
of  rent  ?  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  about  schools  and 
colleges,  and  hospitals,  and  nurses,  and  libraries,  and 
paintings,  and  music,  and  a  hundred  other  things  ?  Are 
not  women,  who  might  be  happy  wives  and  mothers, 
degraded  into  barely  living  drudges  ?  Have  you  read 
Helen  Campbell's  "  Prisoners  of  Poverty  ?"  Is  there  not 
among  us  a  class  of  men  who  have  shaken  off  the  garb 
of  civilization,  and  degenerated  into  nomadic  savages, 
living  wretchedly  by  beggary  and  plunder  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  another  enormous  class  who  would 
become  plundering  savages  tomorrow,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  whipped  into  an  imitation  of  civilized  exist- 
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ence  by  policemen's  clubs,  and  soldiers'  bayonets? 
These  things  are  the  fruits  of  rent.  They  do  not  come 
of  private  ownership  of  land.  They  come  of  ownership  of 
land  They  are  what  rent  ought  to  produce,  and  they 
are  what  rent  does  produce.  Theory  is  justified  by  ex- 
periment, as  completely  as  ever  in  a  chemist's  labora- 
tory.  

I  say  these  things  do  not  come  from  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  I  am  prepared  to  justify  the  assertion. 
Private  ownership  of  land  is  a  mitigation  of  the  curse 
of  rent  If  it  should  be  abolished,  and  rent  continue- 
as  for  example,  if  land  were  nationalized,  and  rent 
honestly  collected  by  trustworthy  politicians  (the  hy- 
pothesis requires  that  their  existence  should  be  granted), 
even  our  present  putrid  civilization  would  be  impossible 
Society  would  dissolve  like  a  mist,  and  Americans  would 
degenerate  into  barbarism  within  a  single  generation. 


What  preserves  us  all  from  falling  back  into  savagery 
is  the  fact  that  the  full  measure  of  rent  is  not  exacted. 
There  is  a  margin  between  the  price  of  land  and  rent; 
the  privilege  of  following  an  occupation  can  be  bought 
or  hired  for  a  price  which  will  leave  to  the  wealth  pro- 
ducer who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price,  sufficient  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  industry,  and  of  the  industry  of  his  slaves, 
to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  and  induce  him  to  apply 
the  labor  at  his  command  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
And  thus  we  find  our  society  differentiated  into  three 
classes  of  men  :  The  Lords  of  the  Soil,  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers and  slave  owners  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price 
of  land  and  the  immense  horde  of  men  who  have  not  the 
ability  to  buy  or  hire  land,  and  must  consequently  work 
for  what  the  other  classes  choose  to  give  them.    It  is 
among  the  second  of  these  classes  only  that  civilization 
has  any  existence.    The  first  class  is  composed  of  para- 
sites the  last  of  men  in  different  stages  of  barbarism, 
whose  instincts  of  savagery  are  restrained  only  by  the. 
force  at  the  command  of  the  second  or  civilized  class. 
And  what  renders  civilization  possiole  among  the  men 
of  the  second  class,  is  the  fact  that,  land  being  owned 
by  individuals,  the  competition  among  land  owners  seek- 
ing tenants  forces  the  price  of  land  down  to  a  point 
which  leaves  a  margin  sufficient  to  induce  the  second 
class  to  remain  civilized,  and  produce  something  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  for  themselves.    And  m  what- 
ever places  the  margin  between  the  price  of  land  and 
rent  is  greatest,  there  you  will  find  men  most  thickly 
congregated  ;  the  parasites  consuming  wealth,  the  civi- 
lized men  producing  wealth,  and  the  barbarians  obey- 
ing orders,  with  varying  degrees  of  discontent. 

Now  don't  fling  the  Twentieth  Century  down,  and 
objurgate  me  as  a  "moonstruck  theorist;"  but  just 
open  your  eyes  and  look  around  you.  You  know,  when 
Columbus  said  the  earth  was  round,  everybody  thought 
he  was  a  fool,  and  the  college  professors  had  no  trouble 
in  proving  that  the  earth  couldn't  be  round-the  folks 
would  fall  off  the  other  side  if  it  were  so.  But  by  and 
by  the  people  were  persuaded-  to  go  and  look  at  the 
earth,  and  by  Jiminy  !  it  was  round  after  all !  Maybe 
you  will  have  a  similar  experience. 


Take  the  greatest  of  our  American  cities,  New  York. 
Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  why  there  should  be  a 
great  city  on  the  particular  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  New  York  stands,  and  no  cities  at  all  ra  other 
places,  as  for  example  here  in  Mathews  county,  m  the 
state  of  Virginia  ?   In  other  words,  have  you  ever  asked 
yourself  why  men  flock  to  New  York,  and  don't  flock  to 
Mathews  county,  but  on  the  contrary,  flock  away  from 
it?    Mathews  county  is  a  mighty  nice  place  to  live,  1 
can  assure  you— beautiful  climate,  fairly  fertile  soil, 
easily  worked,  navigable  salt  water  streams  all  over  it, 
no  mosquitoes  or  malaria,  pleasant  people  to  live  among 
-why  don't  men  rush  here  as  they  do  to  New  York? 
Well  I'll  tell  you  why  they  don't.    It's  because  the  price 
of  land,  as  compared  with  rent,  is  low  in  New  York,  and 
high  here  in  Mathews  county.    A  man  who  has  the 
means  to  buy  the  privilege  of  following  an  occupation 
can  make  money  if  he  buys  it  in  New  York,  but  he 
can't  make  anything  by  buying  it  here-the  price  ot 
land  is  so  close  to  the  full  measure  of  rent  that  after 
he  has  paid  it,  there  is  scarcely  any  possible  margin  of 
wealth  production  left  for  him.    If  you  want  to  see 
this  clearly,  just  imagine  that  here  in  Mathews  county 
there  were  no  rent,  and  therefore  no  price  of  land  at 
all    Suppose  every  man  who  produced  anything  here 
could  do  just  what  he  liked  with  it-that  there  were  no 
Land  Lords,  no  tax  gatherers,  no  custom  house  officers, 
no  any  other  kind  of  thieves  to  take  any  of  it  away 
from  him  by  force,  or  compel  him  to  exchange  it  with 
certain  men  in  certain  places.  Don't  you  suppose  there  d 
be  a  city  here  mighty  sudden?    I  tell  you,  yes;  men 
would  pour  in  here  by  the  million,  and  the  more  that 
came  the  better  for  every  individual  among  them. 
And  the  grass  would  grow  in  New  York's  streets. 

Look  at  New  York's  society.    See  the  parasites— the 
McAllisterian  four  hundred.    Are  they  not  a  morally 
dwarfed,  imperfect  race  of  men,  stock  subjects  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm,  trotting  round  and  round  after  one 
another  like  a  flock  of  uncommonly  stupid  sheep?  See 
the  "working  class"— the  twelve  hundred  thousand 
who  live  in  tenement  houses,  under  supervision  of  the 
board  of  health  and  the  police.    Do  the  instincts  of 
barbarism  or  those  of  civilization  predominate  among 
them?   Wouldn't  they  raise  Cain,  and  break  things,  if 
it  weren't  for  the  police  and  military  ?    See  the  "  middle 
class  "—the  men  who  have  been  able  to  pay  the  price  of 
land  and  thus  have  escaped  the  full  curse  of  rent  Is 
it  not  they  who  constitute  the  civilization  of  New  Yor* 
-they  and  they  alone  ?  When  you  speak  of  New  Y  ork  s 
grandeur  and  greatness,  are  you  not  referring  to  what 
their  energy  and  enterprise  has  accomplished?  When 
you  show  a  stranger  round  New  York,  don't  you  take 
nim  where  they  live,  and  keep  rather  clear  of  the  places 
where  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  live  ?    Do  not  they 
in  fact  represent  New  York  civilization  to  your  mmd? 
Be  honest,  now,  and  give  square  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions   And  then  think  the  matter  over  with  a  mmd  as 
unbiased  as  you  can  make  it,  and  say  if  all  New  York's 
civilization  is  not  concentered  in  a  comparatively  few 
individuals  who  have  managed  to  escape  the  full  penalty 
of  the  "law  "  of  rent. 
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Civilization  increases  or  decays,  as  the  efficiency  of 
rent  collection  diminishes  or  increases.  In  a  commu- 
nity where  no  rent  whatever  should  be  collected,  the 
highest  civilization  would  be  possible.  In  a  community 
where  all  the  rent  should  be  collected,  men  could  not 
possibly  rise  above  barbarism.  In  a  community  where 
some  rent  is  collected,  a  partial  civilization  only  is  pos- 
sible. In  a  community  where  rent  is  unequally  exacted, 
men  will  tend  to  swarm  at  those  points  where  it  is 
least  efficiently  collected  ;  and  at  those  points  parasit- 
ism, puti'id  civilization,  and  barbarism  will  be  found 
existing  side  by  side.  Look  where  you  will,  and  see  if 
it  not  so.    Rent  is  the  cancer  of  civilization. 


The  germ  of  rent  is  the  power  of  one  man  to  com- 
mand higher  wages  for  his  labor  than  other  men  can 
obtain  for  equivalent  labor.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  trifling  may  be  the  difference  in  wages,  nor  to  how 
few  individuals  it  may  be  at  first  confined ;  once  the 
germ  is  quickened,  the  disease  is  bound  to  spread,  just 
as  small-pox  does.  We  cannot  tell  where  the  first  germ 
came  from,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  the  first 
small-pox  case  occurred ;  but  we  know  that  small-pox 
is  a  disease,  and  not  a  necessary  condition  of  humanity, 
and  that  it  can  be  eradicated  by  stamping  out  its  germs ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  scientifically  demonstrable  about 
rent.  This  is  what  I  believe,  and,  in  my  impef  feet  way, 
am  constantly  endeavoring  to  show. 


Mr.  Pentecost  has  come  to  believe  that  the  germ  of 
rent  is  a  necessity  of  civilization.  He  thinks  it  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  power  of  some  men  to  obtain  higher 
wages  for  their  labor  than  other  men  can  command  for 
equivalent  labor.  In  his  own  words,  "  there  will  always 
be  certain  locations  for  which  men  will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
bonus ;"  the  amount  of  the  bonus,  of  course,  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  excess  of  wages  that  can  be  secured 
by  the  application  of  labor  in  the  location  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  which  the  bonus  is  paid.  He  thinks  this 
won't  make  much  difference,  because  "  competition  un- 
der freedom  would  always  attack  such  locations  and 
grind  down  their  value,  either  by  forcing  the  occupant 
to  sell  his  goods  more  cheaply,  or  by  driving  such  value 
to  other  locations."  He  forgets  that  while  all  this  was 
going  on,  there  would  be  a  landlord,  with  a  bonus  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  growing  appetite  for  rent,  hustling 
round  to  get  possession  of  some  of  those  "  other  loca- 
tions," and  to  do  the  bonus  act  over  again.  There  are 
lots  of  men  today,  especially  in  the  Western  country, 
who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  doing  just  that  very 
thing,  and  make  a  pretty  fair  living  at  it,  too.  Mr. 
Pentecost  calls  them  thieves,  and  so  they  are ;  but  if 
they  are  only  doing  what,  under  conditions  of  freedom, 
it  would  be  perfectly  natural  that  men  should  do,  why,  I 
guess  we  might  as  well  give  up  abusing  them,and  develop 
conditions  of  freedom  by  hunting  a  location  or  two  for 
ourselves,  with  incidental  bonus  attachments.  It  won't 
do,  Brother  Pentecost ;  it  won't  do  at  all.  If  you're  go- 
ing to  believe  in  any  rent,  you  must  believe  in  all  rent, 
and  shake  the  Land  Lord  by  the  hand,  because,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  you,  he  is,  while  rent  exists,  our 


only  defender  against  barbarism.  There  isn't  any  kind 
of  small-pox  that  comes  naturally,  and  there  isn't  any 
kind  of  rent  that  comes  naturally  either.  All  small- 
pox is  a  disease  to  be  exterminated,  and  all  rent  is  a 
disease  that  must  be  exterminated,  too. 


In  the  Twentieth  Century  of  February  6,  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost gives  several  illustrations  of  what  he  means  by 
"economic  rent."  I  want  to  say  something  about  them, 
because  they  make  me  think  that  Mr.  Pentecost  does 
not  yet  realize  clearly  what  rent  is,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  a  good  many  Twentieth  Century 
readers  who  are  in  a  similar  predicament. 

As  his  first  illustration  of  "  economic  rent,"  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost instances  certain  enterprising  citizens  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  late  centennial  parade  in  New 
York,  took  up  their  places  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
cession early  in  the  morning  ;  and  having  thus  secured 
good  places,  afterward  sold  them  out  to  later  comers. 
The  money  they  got  for  giving  up  their  places,  Mr. 
Pentecost  says,  was  "  economic  rent."  "  It  went  right- 
fully to  the  individual,  because  he  got  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  obtained  his  advantages  under  conditions 
of  freedom." 

What  did  these  "  enterprising  citizens  "  do  when  they 
got  up  early  in  the  morning  ?  They  went  to  work  What 
at  ?  At  standing  still  in  one  place  ;  pretty  hard  work,  too, 
as  I  know  by  experience.  Did  they  pay  any  rent  for  the 
privilege  of  going  to  work  ?  Not  a  cent.  Why  not  ? 
Because  nobody  asserted  or  exercised  the  power  of 
preventing  them  from  standing  in  the  streets  if  they 
chose  to.  Why  did  they  do  that  particular  kind  of 
work  ?  Because  it  was  the  only  occupation  they  could 
follow  without  first  buying  the  privilege  of  following 
it  from  the  Lords  of  the  Soil.  What  did  they  get  for 
their  work  ?  Wages.  Who  paid  the  wages  ?  The  men 
for  whose  benefit  they  had  been  at  work  all  the  morn- 
ing, standing  still  in  the  streets.  Was  there  anything 
in  the  nature  of  rent  about  these  wages?  Nothing 
whatever.  Why  not  ?  Because  rent  is  the  excess  of 
wages  which  can  be  earned  in  one  location,  over  what 
can  be  earned  by  equivalent  labor  in  another,  and  the 
men  who  paid  the  enterprising  citizens  for  their  places 
didn't  earn  any  wages  at  all.  They  were  consumers  ; 
not  producers  ;  the  enterprising  citizens  were  the  pro- 
ducers. Rent  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  production, 
not  for  the  privilege  of  destroying  what  has  been  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Pentecost's  first  illustration  is  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  him.  It  simply  shows  how  impossible  it  is 
that  any  of  those  "certain  locations  "he  talks  about 
should  exist,  if  men  were  free  to  apply  their  labor  to 
any  land  that  no  other  man  was  using. 

T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  county,  Virginia. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 

The  Russian  Nihilists  are  struggling  for  a  Republi- 
can government.  They  are  not  Socialists  or  Anarch- 
ists. What  a  monstrous  moral  outrage  it  would  be  for 
our  Government  to  deliver  up  such  politicsl  refugees 
to  the  Czar. 
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Articles  of  more  than  1,200  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 
AN  EARTHLY  SUPPLICATION. 


BY  SAMUEL  J.  MACDONALD. 


Oh,  God  of  Might,  send  love  and  light 
To  glad  earth's  gloomy  places  ; 

Where  sorrow  dwells,  and  suffering  swells 
Its  host  of  tortured  faces, 

Where  sin  abides,  and  misery  hides- 
There  beam  thy  brightest  graces  ! 

Bid  wealth  to  scan  its  fellow  man 
With  true  fraternal  feeling ; 

To  ease  their  woe  who  halting  go, 
'Neath  Labor's  burdens  reeling  ; 

And  oh  !  inspire  with  strong  desire 
Men's  hearts  for  honest  dealing. 

Bid  this  earth  be  fit  home  for  thee, 
Fit  home  for  weak  and  lowly  ; 

Bid  strong  and  high  to  humbly  vie 
How  best  they  may,  if  slowly, 

This  old  earth  make  new  beauty  take, 
Be  pure  and  just  and  holy  ! 

Newark,  N.  J.  

A    DEFENSE    OF  MALTHUS. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 


The  recent  article  in  the  Twentieth  Century  on 
Georgeism  and  Malthusianism  was  good.  Only  George 
is  by  no  means  alone  in  confounding  the  Malthusian 
theory  proper  with  the  doctrine  that  the  pressure  of 
population  against  the  means  of  subsistence  must 
necessarily  cause  poverty.  Most  Socialists  make  the 
same  mistake,  and  devote  a  certain  amount  of  space  to 
annihilating  Malthus  accordingly.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
because  the  Malthusian  theory,  properly  understood, 
cannot  be  refuted,  and  the  attempt  to  refute  it  only  in- 
curs deserved  ridicule.  Malthus's  essay,  originally 
published  in  1798,  was  certainly  designed  as  a  reply  to 
Godwin,  and  did  unquestionably  allege  that  such  an  in- 
crease of  population  as  might,  from  past  experience,  be 
expected  under  a  system  of  common  ownership  would 
destroy  the  common  ownership  by  inducing  a  "  struggle 
for  existence."    (Malthus  uses  this  very  word.) 

Before  the  second  edition  appeared,  in  1803,  there  had 
already  been  more  than  thirty  replies.  Most  of  them 
were  poor  enough.  But  one  criticism  was  common  to 
all.  It  was  that  Malthus  made  no  allowance  for  pru- 
dence. He  admitted  the  force  of  the  criticism.  In  the 
edition  of  1803,  and  in  all  the  later  ones,  the  polemical 
tone  was  lost.  The  object  was  no  longer  to  show  that 
indefinite  improvement  might  not  be  expected,  but  only 
that  any  improvement  to  be  permanent  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  following  considerations  :  The  rate  of  in- 
crease where  it  is  easiest  to  support  a  family,  as  in  new 
countries  like  America,  is  geometrical,  the  population 
doubling  once  in  twenty-five  years.  Under  no  known 
circumstances  can  the  increase  of  food  be  made  to  keep 


up  with  this  increase  of  population  long.    But,  of  course, 
population  cannot  run  ahead  of  food.  There  must  there- 
fore appear  certain  checks  on  population.    And  these 
must  be  either  prudential(reducing  the  number  of  births) 
or  positive  (increasing  the  number  of  deaths.)  What- 
ever the  positive  check  gains  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  prudential  and  vice  versa.    Either  the  sexual  passion 
must  be  curbed,  or  vice  and  misery,  war,  slavery, 
famine,  pestilence,  all  incidents  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, will  ensue.    This  is  the  Malthusian  theory 
proper— the  "main  principle,"  as  Malthus  called  it— 
which  has  never  been  refuted  and  cannot  be.    It  is,  in 
fact,  so  nearly  self-evident  that  some  very  able  critics 
said  it  was  an  inconsequential  truism.    But  this  is  far 
from  correct.    It  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  enig- 
mas of  history  and  the  conditions  of  diverse  races. 
Malthus  makes  it  the  basis  of  a  strictly  inductive  in- 
quiry into  the  means  which  equalize  population  and 
food  in  divers  countries.   At  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
stands  Terre  del  Fuego.    We  need  not  look  far  for  the 
equalizing  check  among  the  Fuegians.    It  is  simply 
hunger.    There  are  no  more  of  them  because  so  many 
starve.    In  those  islands  where  the  banana  grows  there 
is  no  starvation,  but  there  is  no  industry,  and  conse- 
quently none  of  the  virtues  of  even  the  lowest  civiliza- 
tion.   The  people  of  these  islands  are  not  packed  like 
sardines  in  a  box  because  incest,  idleness,  nakedness, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  most  abject  savagery 
reduce  the  average  duration  of  life  to  only  thirteen 
years  !    The  Australians,  who  are  among  the  next  low- 
est savages,  do  not  starve,  but  they  are  habitually  very 
near  it.    Infanticide  and  war — the  resorts  of  desper- 
ately hungry  savages — account  for  their  small  numbers. 
The  Polynesians  are  a  much  finer  and  more  intelligent 
race.    But  here  again  the  check  on  population  is  ob- 
vious.   It  is  simply  that  they  eat  each  other.-  (I  speak 
of  the  Polynesians  as  they  were  in  Malthus's  time.)  The 
American  Indians  are  somewhat  more  advanced.  But 
even  among  them  starvation  is  common,  and  would  be 
much  more  so  but  for  wars  which  begin  in  the  disputed 
right  to  hunting  grounds.    Among  the  pastoral  nations 
like  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  there  is  no  danger  of  star- 
vation as  long  as  the  flocks  can  find  pasture.    But  when 
the  increase  of  the  cattle  renders  grass  scarce,  that  of 
the  men,  which  depends  upon  the  cattle,  begins  to  tell. 
The  result  is  notorious.    These  nations  emigrate  in 
vast  hordes  to  become  conquerors  of  richer  countries, 
or  to  perish  in  a  battle  like  that  of  Chalons,  as  pleases 
heaven.  Among  the  poorest  agricultural  nations,  where 
every  family  lives  (directly)  on  the  produce  of  its  own 
patch,  the  check  is  those  awful  famines  which  follow 
the  failure  of  the  principal  crop. 

So  far  there  is  no  question  of  landlordism,or  any  other 
form  of  tyranny.  Even  among  the  backward  agricul- 
tural people  there  is  not,  for  their  famines  sweep  off 
rich  and  poor  together. 

Now  observe— all  these  populations  are  very  thin. 
It  is  not  actual  overpopulation,  as  Malthus's  critics 
vaguely  imagine,  but  relative  overpopulation— scarcity 
of  food,  either  for  men,  or  the  cattle  which  feed  the 
men,  that  induces  a  struggle  for  existence  among  them. 
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The  more  civilized  nations  are  much  richer,  much  more 
numerous  to  the  square  mile,  and,  though  deep  misery  is 
to  be  found  among  them,  they  are  far  more  comfortable. 
We  talk  of  starvation,  but  the  truth  is  there  is  very  lit- 
tle actual  starvation  in  civilized  communities,  while  in 
barbarous  countries  there  is  a  great  deal.  Thus  Mal- 
thusianism  does  not  discredit  improvement,  but  af- 
firms it. 

This  being  understood,  the  question  arises,  what  so- 
cial arrangements  are  favorable  to  progress  ?  In  regard 
to  this  question  the  personal  record  of  Malthus  is 
good.  He  believed,  and  so  do  I  most  potently  believe, 
that  a  State  Socialism  guaranteeing  a  living  to  every 
one  would  fail,  because  it  would  destroy  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  But  he  did  not  believe  that 
property,  in  the  sense  of  the  right  to  use  or  abuse,  de- 
nying to  landless  men  the  chance  to  make  a  living,  was 
conducive  to  progress.  His  inductive  method  antici- 
pated Mr.  George's  alleged  discovery  that  the  birth-rate 
is  high  in  new  countries,  where  it  does  good,  and  also 
m  the  abodes  of  abject  poverty,  where  it  does  harm. 
He  clearly  saw  what  George  does  not  see — the  reason 
of  the  law.  In  new  countries  people  marry  early  and  have 
lots  of  children,  because  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  In 
desperate  poverty  they  do  the  same  because  they  have 
nothing  to  hope.  The  true  incentive  to  continence  is 
the  combined  hope  of  becoming  comfortable  and  fear 
of  becoming  wretched — a  view  which  tends  straight  to 
Anarchism. 

The  pseudo-Malthusianism,  representing  the  increase 
of  population  as  the  cause  of  rent,  and  wages  as  de- 
pendent on  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  employ- 
ing capital  and  the  number  of  employed  laborers,  was 
broached  by  Ricardo  and  MacCulloch.  Malthus  always 
protested  against  this  improvement  on  his  system,  as 
any  reader  of  Mr.  Bonar's  book  will  learn.  It  was  no 
theory  of  his  that  a  small  population  was  necessarily 
better  off  under  the  same  circumstances  than  a  large 
one.  His  theory  was  that  population  to  be  otherwise 
than  poor  must  be  regulated  by  the  food  supply,  not  by 
the  amount  of  capital.  The  propositions  are  of  course 
very  different.  While  the  latter  is  the  gospel  of  things 
as  they  are,  Malthus  was  no  apostle  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  advocated  all  the  practical  reforms  of  his  own 
time — the  peace  of  Amiens,  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  etc.  I  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
sist a  suspicion  that  masculine  sensuality  is  one  main 
cause  of  the  prejudice  against  Malthus.  The  average 
man  naturally  dislikes  a  doctrine  which  requires  him 
to  restrain  his  passions.  The  average  woman  dislikes  a 
doctrine  which  threatens  to  deprive  her  of  the  resort 
of  selling  herself.  But  as  women  who  do  not  wish  to 
live  in  that  way  multiply,  and  as  it  comes  to  be  under- 
stood that  no  check  on  population  can  be  as  efficacious 
as  the  emancipation  of  women,  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  Malthus  will  be  better  appreciated.  Man 
cannot  be  free  and  woman  be  a  slave.  The  State  Social- 
ist, in  whose  programme  sexual  freedom  has  no  place, 
will  fail,  and  deserves  to  fail,  of  getting  any  other  kind 
of  freedom. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


WHEREIN   "  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY"  IS 

WEAK. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 


IV. 

(8)  In  describing  his  philosophical  ideal  of  society, 
does  Henry  George  consistently  adhere  to  his  first 
principle  ? 

Society  would  thus  approach  the  ideal  of  Jeffersonian  democracy, 
the  promised  land  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  abolition  of  government. 
But  of  government  only  as  a  directing  and  repressive  power.  It 
would  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  degree  become  possible  for  it 
to  realize  the  dream  of  Socialism.  .  .  .  Government  could  take 
upon  itself  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph,  as  well  as 
by  mail,  of  building  and  operating  railroads,  as  well  of  opening  and 
maintaining  common  roads.  .  .  .  We  could  establish  public 
baths,  museums,  libraries,  gardens,  lecture  rooms  music,  and  danc- 
ing halls,  theatres,  universities,  technical  schools,  shooting  galler- 
ies, playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Heat,  light,  and  motive  pow- 
er, as  well  as  water,  might  be  conducted  through  our  streets  at  pub- 
lic expense ;  our  roads  lined  with  fruit  trees  ;  discoverers  and  in- 
ventors rewarded,  scientific  investigations  supported  ;  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  the  public  revenues  made  to  foster  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  .  .  .  Government  would  change  its  character, 
and  would  become  the  administration  of  a  great  cooperative  soci- 
ety."— Page  326. 

In  treating  of  the  land,  Mr.  George  is  an  individual- 
ist, telling  us  how  each  may  get  his  share  of  an  object 
to  which  all  have  equal  rights.  In  relation  to  industry 
he  is  here  a  Socialist  and  there  an  individualist,  fail- 
ing, however,  to  place  before  his  reader  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  may  be  determined  when  Socialism 
is  just  and  feasible  and  when  individualism.  If  the 
theatres,  shooting,  galleries,  and  dancing  halls  are  to  be 
run  by  government,  why  not  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
great  combination  retail  stores,  and  the  beer  saloons  ? 
If  the  technical  schools,  universities,  and  gymnasi- 
ums, why  not  the  restaurants  and  hotels  ?  If  fruit  is  to 
be  grown  by  law,  why  not  grain  ?  If  the  railroads  are 
to  be  built  and  operated  by  industrial  armies,  why  not 
have  the  government  work  the  coal  mines  and  the  pe- 
troleum beds,  and  even  the  flouring  mills,  the  hat  fac- 
tories, and  the  breweries  ? 

(9)  Could  he  not  have  found  in  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  hands  off — the  Single-tax-unlimited  princi- 
ple— the  true  one  for  a  government  in  regard  to  all  so- 
cial functions  ? 

What  is  sought  first  by  free-land  men  in  the  land- 
value  tax  is  the  equalization  of  opportunities,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revenue  being  a  different  question.  Disre- 
garding this  latter  fact,  and  believing  that  the  State 
income  from  rent  would  far  surpass  the  ordinary  needs 
of  government,  Henry  George  went  on  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  disbursing  the  public  funds,  and  so 
drifted  into  a  State  Socialism.  And  mark  the  incon- 
sistency. Lest  there  might  be  a  needless  extension  of 
government  machinery  he  would  not  have  the  State  let 
out  land  to  the  highest  bidders  in  lots  to  suit,  (page 
291,)  but,  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  a  colossal  and 
complicated  bureaucracy,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  attempted  by  any  nation,  he  would  put  in  the 
hands  of  public  officers  the  administration  of  every 
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monopoly  save  that  of  agricultural  and  building  land, 
together  with  innumerable  duties  in  no  wise  pertaining 
to  the  functions  of  government.  To  get  at  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  his  starting-point—  justice  ?  or  a  con- 
ception of  social  utility  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
principles  of  State  Socialism  ?  or  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus? 

The  abolition  of  artificial  monopolies  and  the  equali- 
zation of  rights  in  all  natural  monopolies— to  this  end 
logically  leads  the  thought  by  which  has  been  erected 
the  Single-tax  system.  To  abolish  artificial  monopolies 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  abrogate  the  laws 
that  have  given  them  existence.    Wipe  from  the  stat- 
ute books  the  tariff  laws,  and  most  of  the  great  trusts 
will  disappear.    Place  all  men  in  the  same  relationship 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  country,  and  other  trusts 
will  go.  Rescind  the  laws  which  impart  to  the  national 
banks  their  advantages,  and  their  monopoly  will  pass 
away.  When  the  work  of  undermining  the  legal  supports 
of  this  class  of  monopolies  is  finished,  what  others  will 
remain  ?    None  but  those  having  their  foundation  m 
land.  If  the  Single-tax  principle  is  then  to  be  followed 
the  problem  presented  in  any  given  case  will  be  as  to 
how  the  public  may  take  to  itself  the  value  of  the  mo- 
nopoly in  question,  while  to  private  enterprise  is  left 
every  detail  of  construction  and  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monopoly  itself.    Only  through  such  a 
course  might  we  find  onrselves  on  the  way  to  the  goal 
of  Jefferson  and  Spencer.    That  goal  attained,  govern- 
ment would  neither  push  men  down  nor  lift  them  up. 
Its  assistance  would  be  negative.    It  would  no  more 
than  guarantee  rights.    So  far  from  being  the  admin- 
istration of  a  great  cooperative  society,  it  would  let  men 
free  to  work  alone,  as  is  their  right,  or  to  cooperate,  if 
they  were  so  pleased.  As  a  fiscal  agent,  its  duty  would 
be  circumscribed  to  returning  to  its  producers  the  va- 
rious forms  of  rent.    Whether  the  best  method  of  re- 
turning that  rent— which  is  wages,  collectible  only  m 
that  form— would  be  in  employing  it  to  meet  public  ex- 
penses, in  lieu  of  present  taxation,  is  a  matter  for 
separate  consideration. 

«  Progress  and  Poverty  "  presented  in  popular  form 
the  unanswerable  claims  of  all  men  to  equal  rights  in 
the  land,  and  it  gave  the  reasons  why  land  values 
should  not  go  to  Land  Lords.  But,  that  done,  points 
on  which  the  author's  reputation  as  a  thinker  were 
staked  were  badly  covered,  tenable  objections  to  his  in- 
consistent philosophy  were  not  covered  at  all,  and  the 
introduction  of  points  non-essential  to  his  argument 
served  to  lead  his  reader  astray. 

The  success  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "—in  the  past 
_it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  To  the  literary 
world  it  has  the  charm  of  a  novel  by  Jules  Verne- 
sensation  ;  poetry;  grace  of  diction ;  a  rhythmical 
movement  of  massive  sentences  ;  a  fascinating  appear- 
ance of.  weightiness;  sentimental  dissertations  ar- 
ranged after  the  forms  of  logic  ;  a  pleasing  picture  of 
government  paternalism  ;  the  production  of  a  panacea 
for  poverty  which,  to  the  readers  of  the  "  book  of  the 
season,"  among  whom  "Progress  and  Poverty"  first 


became  popular,  was  no  more  likely  of  realization  than 
navigation  of  the  air  in  Jules  Verne's  imaginary  bal- 
loons.   The  masses,  however,  read  in  the  book  their 
rights  to  the  land.  With  them  its  success  was  due  much 
to  the  same  causes  as  for  a  time  made  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  so  great  a  power.    In  the  passing 
wave  of  the  people's  revolt,  the  one,  as  the  other,  was 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  at  hand.   To  hastily  formed 
industrial  organizations  the  Knights  brought  the  me- 
thods of  the  trades  union,  and  for  a  time  they  flour- 
ished.   To  the  excited  workingmen  of  the  country, 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  bore  in  fervid  strains  the  mes- 
sage of  work  provided  by  nature,  and  all  its  teachings 
were  indiscriminately  extolled  to  the  skies.   When  the 
Knights  numbered  a  million,  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
counted  its  highest  sales.    As  its  weaknesses  were  de- 
monstrated, the  secret  order  declined.    As  the  proposi- 
tions of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  were  subjected  to  crit- 
ical examination,  the  difference  between  its  author's 
promises"  and  his.  performance  became  evident.  The 
Knights,  earnestly  reforming  themselves,  will  doubt- 
less figure  again  in  the  labor  movement  as  a  great 
power.    But  the  clever  compiler  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  has  proved  "rigid  wise."    He  will  admit  of 
no  error  in  his  book  ;  he  will  take  up  with  no  truth  not 
taught  in  his  pages ;  and  to  quickly  bring  about  the 
millennium  described  in  it  he  will  fall  into  step  with 
the  Democratic  party  !   Therefore  will  the  men  who 
keep  abreast  of  the  discussion  in  economics  lay  his 
work  on  unused  shelves,  and  therefore  will  men  like 
those  who  built  up  the  Labor  party  of  1886— who  will 
be  heard  from  again— leave  him  in  the  rear,  a  stranded 

politician.  

THE    CASE    OF    SAMUEL  FIELD  EN* 


INTERVIEW  WITH    GEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL. 

Question.    "  General,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  legal 
point  involved  in  Samuel  Fielden's  case  ?" 

Answer.  "  I  believe  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Salomon 
is  good.  To  sentence  a  man  to  death  behind  his  back 
is  illegal,  as  it  is  cowardly  and  inhuman." 

Q.  "  The  opinions  of  the  lawyers  who  have  been  in- 
terviewed by  the  newspapers  seem  to  be  the  other  way. 
Are  you  aware  of  that?" 

A.  "  Oh  certainly !  In  this  Anarchist  case  the  bar 
has  been  servile  to  the  bench,  as  the  bench  has  been 
obsequious  to  the  mob." 

Q.  "  They  say  that  the  sentence  passed  by  the  lower 
court  was  passed  upon  the  prisoners  in  their  presence, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  present 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  sentence  again  ; 
that  to  have  stood  them  up  there  and  asked  them  what 
they  had  to  say  against  it,  would  have  been  only  an  idle 
form.    How  is  that?" 

A.  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  hang  a  man  ;  and  when 
the  law  does  it  the  dignity  of  the  State  requires  that 
all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  act  itself, 
shall  be  performed  with  due  solemnity  and  decency. 

♦  Lawyer  Salomon  has  secured  a  writ  o£  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  which  carries  the  matter  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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To  this  end  certain  ceremonials  are  prescribed  by  the 
law,  which  although  only  sentimental,  are  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  judgment ;  and  among  these  is  the 
question  :  'What  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  you  ?'  The  case  of  Robert 
Emmet  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this 
merely  sentimental  form. 

"  Emmet  was  tried  before  Lord  Norbury,  a  vindictive 
and  unjust  judge,  whom  Judge  Gary  seems  to  have 
taken  for  his  model.  A  verdict  of  guilty  having  been 
rendered,  the  prisoner  was  called  up  for  judgment. 
Lord  Norbury  asked  him  the  customary  question,  and 
Emmet  immediately  proceeded  to  answer  it.  While 
Emmet  was  making  his  remarks,  he  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  Lord  Norbury,  as  Judge  Gary  interrupted 
Parsons,  and  at  last  Lord  Norbury  sternly  said :  '  Lis- 
ten, sir,  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.'  To  this  Emmet 
replied : 

Why  then  insult  me,  or  rather  why  insult  justice,  by  asking  me 
what  I  have  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  me?  I  know  the  form  prescribes  that  you  should  ask  the 
question.  The  form  also  presumes  the  right  of  answering.  To  be 
sure,  this  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  might  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  the  trial,  because  sentence  was  already  pronounced  against 
me  before  your  jury  was  impaneled.  Your  lordship  seems  im- 
patient for  the  sacrifice,  but  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms. 

"  This  rebuke  put  even  Lord  Norbury  to  shame ;  he 
told  the  prisoner  to  proceed  with  his  remarks,  and  in- 
terrupted him  no  more. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  when  passing  a  new 
sentence  upon  the  Anarchists,  did  not  want  them  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  because  the  court  knew  it  would  not 
dare  to  pronounce  judgment  without  first  asking  them 
if  they  had  anything  to  say  against  it.  The  court 
knew  that  the  prisoners  would  have  claimed,  as  Emmet 
claimed,  that  although  the  question  was  only  a  form, 
the  form  presumed  the  right  of  answering.  They 
would  have  answered  it,  and  their  answers  the  court 
was  afraid  to  hear." 

Q.  "  Do  you  remember  any  precedents  in  this  coun- 
try, bearing  on  the  point  ?" 

A.  "  No,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  search  for  any.  I 
never  supposed  that  it  was  even  thought  of  by  the  bar, 
that  a  man  could  be  sentenced  to  death,  unless  person- 
ally present  in  the  court,  to  listen  to  the  sentence  and 
offer  any  remarks  against  it  that  in  his  opinion  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him.  There  is  a  case  in  the  Iowa 
reports,  that  has  some  bearing  on  the  question.  A  man, 
whose  name  I  think  was  Fouts,  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  On  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  held,  that  through  the  careless 
omission  of  the  word  '  premeditatedly  "  from  the  in- 
dictment, the  charge  was  only  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  the  highest  penalty  for  which  was  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Therefore,  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  sentence  the 
prisoner  again.  Fouts,  who  was  in  the  penitentiary  at 
the  time,  was  sent  for  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  de- 
cision read  to  him,  and  having  been  asked  the  formal 
question,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  against  the  sen- 
tence, and  having  answered  '  nothing,'  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, with  due  solemnity,  sentenced  him  to  imprison- 


ment for  life.  This  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  was  present  in  court  at  the  time,  and  saw  the  whole 
proceeding.  It  never  was  even  thought  of  by  the  bench  or 
bar  that  the  sentence  would  have  been  legal  if  passed  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner.  Four  citizens  were  hanged 
in  Chicago,  by  virtue  of  a  sentence  concerning  which 
they  knew  nothing  except  by  common  report  and  hear- 
say." 

Q.  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
point?" 

A.  "  I  do  not  think  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  decide  the  point  at  all.  I  think  that  court 
will  hold  that  the  case  is  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  that  no  foundation  has  been  laid 
to  justify  the  interference  of  the  national  tribunal." 

Chicago,  111. 


The  Address. 


HOW  TO  GET  RTD  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  February  23,  1890. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Government  I  mean  the  politi- 
cians who  rule  us  by  physical  force.  I  mean  the  legis- 
lators who  make  partial  and  oppressive  laws,  the  judges 
and  juries  who  decide  how  those  laws  shall  be  en- 
forced, and  the  sheriffs,  constables,  tax-collectors,  po- 
licemen, militiamen  and  soldiers  who  enforce  them  by 
the  use  of  clubs,  guns,  pistols,  handcuffs,  prisons,  and 
gallowses.  I  mean  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  the 
governor  and  his  staff,  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  prison  warden,  the  hangman,  and  the  rich  wire- 
pullers who  use  all  these  tools  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses of  personal  ambition  or  wholesale  plunder.  I 
mean  the  organized  ruling  authorities  of  the  nation,  the 
state,  or  the  city,  that  exist  apart  from  the  people  and 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  people  in  order  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  productive  labor. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  many  persons  would  not  accept 
this  as  a  correct  definition  of  the  Government.  Many 
persons  believe  that  in  this  country  the  people  govern 
themselves.  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  the  point,  but  will 
content  myself  with  asking  you  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  politicians. 
If,  after  doing  this,  you  still  believe  that  you  and  your 
neighbors  govern  yourselves,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  ob- 
serve and  reflect  still  further,  believing  that  you  will 
ultimately  come  to  think,  as  I  do,  that  in  monarchical 
countries  the  people  are  governed  in  one  way  and  in 
republics  they  are  governed  in  another  way,  but  that 
in  all  countries  they  are  governed — compelled  by  force 
to  do  many  things  which  they  would  not  voluntarily 
choose  to  do  and  which  it  is  not  best  for  them  to  do. 
He  who  thinks  long  enough  and,  in  my  opinion,  cor- 
rectly enough,  must  eventually  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  govern- 
ment by  what  we  call  majorities  and  government  by 
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an  emperor,  a  king,  or  the  Czar.  There  may  be  de- 
grees of  tyrannical  severity,  but  in  each  case  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same— forceful  compulsion  to  do  many 
things  that  it  is  unjust  and  unwise  that  we  should  do, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing  what  it  is  wise  and  right  that 
we  should  do.  I  will  explain  this  in  other  addresses 
upon  this  subject. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Government  I  always  mean  or- 
ganized compulsion  by  physical  force.  And  I  assume 
that  the  world  would  be  happier  and  better  if  there 
were  no  such  thing.  I  assume  this  not  because  I  think 
it  cannot  be  rationally  demonstrated,  but  because  it  is 
not  now  my  purpose  to  demonstrate  it.  And  I  think  I 
am  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  all  thinking  persons 
agree  that  if  the  time  ever  will  come  when  we  will  all 
be  good  enough  to  do  without  government  by  physical 
force,  that  will  be  a  happy  age  of  the  world-much 
happier  than  the  present. 

I  assume  that  government  by  physical  force  is  bad  ; 
is  something  to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
not  when  people  have  all  turned  into  angels,  but  as 
speedily  as  possible— now,  today,  tomorrow,  next  week, 
next  month,  next  year  ;  as  speedily  as  possible. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  How  can  we  get  rid  of  the 
Government,  our  Government,  all  government  by  phys- 
ical force  ?  Not  by  the  use  of  opposing  physical  force. 
Not  by  gathering  an  army  and  marching  to  the  seat  of 
government  and  overthrowing  it  by  war.  Not  by  dy- 
namite. . 

If  any  of  you  came  here  expecting  me  to  entertain 
or  excite  you  with  dime  novel  blood  and  thunder,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  I  am  content  to  leave  blood  and 
thunder  to  the  sham  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus 
who  are  now  sitting  upon  Christian  thrones,  and  who 
practice  it;  to  the  pious  politicians,  who  advocate  and 
use  it  to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ple (from  other  highwaymen)  ;  and  to  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  pray  to  their 
God  of  war  and  assist  the  hangman  in  his  bloody  work. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  power  of  physical  force  to  over- 
throw tyranny. 

In  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  1776  our 
forefathers  overthrew  the  government  of  the  King  in 
this  country,  but  in  doing  so  they  set  up  the  government 
of  the  Blaines,  the  Brices,  the  Quays,  the  Wanamakers, 
the  Hills,  and  the  Platts.  Which  is  better  you  will  have 
to  pitch  a  penny  to  find  out.  In  France  there  was  a  revo- 
lution that  overthrew  the  King's  throne  and  set  up  Na- 
poleon's, and  now  that  of  the  French  President  and  his 
ministers.  In  Brazil  Dom  Pedro  is  gone,  but  others, 
perhaps  worse  men,  have  come  to  take  his  place. 

You  can  overthrow  this  or  that  government  by  phys- 
ical force  and  set  up  another,  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
government— ^rj  kind  of  compulsory  government— by 
physical  force.  As  long  as  men  resort  to  physical 
force  to  accomplish  anything  they  will  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  physical  force. 

The  question  I  am  propounding  is  not :  how  can  we 
get  rid  of  our  present  rich  man's  government  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  a  poor  man's  government ;  but 
how  can  we  get  rid  of  all  compulsory  government. 


The  evil  is  not  that  we  are  governed  by  rich  men  but 
that  we  are  governed  at  all— by  'physical  force.  One 
government  may  be  less  oppressive  than  another,  as 
ours  is  less  oppressive  than  that  of  Germany  or  Russia, 
but  all  compulsory  government  is  oppressive  and  un- 
just.   If  any  one  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  Single-tax  gov- 
ernment, or  a  Socialist  or  Nationalist  government,  or  a 
Communistic  government,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
him  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do.    I  would  just  as  lief  be 
ruled  by  Benjamin  Harrison  as  by  Henry  George,  or 
Laurence  Gronlund,  or  Edward  Bellamy,  or  John  Most. 
One  of  these  men  might  be  a  more  beneficent  ruler  than 
the  others,  and  his  system  might  be  good  by  comparison 
with  some  other,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ruled  by  any  one, 
even  for  my  own  good.    If  I  am  not  capable  of  ruling 
myself  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  devil  in  my 
own  way,  and  take  the  consequences,  unless  I  choose  to 
ask  somebody  to  make  me  his  slave  or  semi-slave  ;  and 
even  then  I  want  to  be  set  free  when  I  no  longer  wish 
to  be  a  slave. 

Now,  to  destroy  all  government  and  make  men  free 
by  physical  force  is  an  impossibility,  and  those  who 
tell  you  that  it  can  be  done  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead 
you  astray  if  you  follow  them,  though  it  may  be  un- 
consciously and  unintentionally  on  their  part.  You 
might  as  well  talk  of  killing  a  real  ghost  with  a  bullet 
or  cutting  up  the  atmosphere  into  chunks  with  a  butch- 
er's cleaver  as  to  talk  of  doing  away  with  compulsory 
government  by  blowing  things  up  with  dynamite  or 
shooting  men  down  in  battle. 

Government  is  not  a  solid.    It  is  not  something  that 
can  be  made  a  target  for  a  cannon.  It  is  not  something 
that  can  be  burned  down,  as  if  it  were  a  house.    It  is 
not  embodied  in  the  Czar,  so  that  if  you  kill  the  Czar 
you  have  killed  the  Government.    It  is  not  centered  m 
the  company  of  men  who  make  our  laws  and  enforce 
them  to  whom  I  have  referred,  in  such  a  way  that  if 
you  were  to  catch  all  these  men  and  drown  them  m 
cages,  as  they  do  the  dogs  at  the  dog  pound,  govern- 
ment would  be  at  an  end.    The  seat  of  government  is 
not  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  Berlin,  or  Washington.    It  is 
in  you  and  your  neighbors.    Jesus  said  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us.  Just  so  the  Government  is  within 
us.    And  as  long  as  it  is  within  us  it  will  be  at  Wash- 
ington and  Albany  and  Tammany  Hall. 

This  being  so,  the  only  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
Government,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  is 
to  get  it  out  of  himself.  This  he  can  only  do  by  clearly 
seeing  what  an  evil  it  is.  I  do  not  say  how  unnecessary 
it  is  but  how  evil  it  is  ;  how  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
progress ;  how  it  impoverishes  and  enslaves  the  peo- 
ple •  how  it  is  simply  an  organized  system  of  highway 
robbery  by  which  Land  Lords,  bankers,  protected  man- 
ufacturers, tax  collectors,  policemen,  and  hangmen  can 
live  without  working. 

When  each  individual  sees  this  clearly  for  himself, 
government  will  have  vanished  away,  because  it  is 
something  which  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple What  I  mean  is,  that  as  long  as  people  believe  that 
they  cannot  live  in  peace  and  happiness  without  the 
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guidance  of  the  politicians  and  the  clubbing  of  the  po- 
licemen, the  politicians  and  policemen  will  always 
reign.  But  when  the  people  come  to  see  their  mistake  ; 
when  they  come  to  see  that  all  politicians,  as  a  class, 
are  professional  conspirators  against  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  that  all  uniformed  and  armed  servants 
of  the  politicians  are  simply  hired  robbers  and  murder- 
ers, the  reign  of  the  law-makers  and  law-enforcers  will 
come  to  an  end. 

People  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  now  because 
they  have  been  robbed  so  long  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand how  society  could  go  on  unless  they  paid  taxes 
to  enable  the  politicians  and  policemen  to  live  in  idle- 
ness. They  have  been  ordered  about  and  compelled  to 
do  this  and  prevented  from  doing  that  so  long  that 
now  they  would  not  feel  comfortable  if  they  did  not  see 
a  man  in  a  blue  uniform  on  every  corner,  and  if  the  con- 
gressmen and  other  legislators  did  not  tell  them  where 
they  may  buy  their  goods,  what  kind  of  money  they 
may  use,  upon  what  terms  they  may  till  the  earth, 
upon  how  many  days  in  the  week  they  may  drink  beer, 
and  what  they  may  do  on  Sunday.  They  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  orders  from  the  Hon.  This  and  Al- 
derman That  and  Captain  Tother  that  if  they  were 
suddenly  allowed  to  do  what  they  pleased  they  would 
think  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  universe.  And 
so  fixed  is  their  dependence  upon  public  officials  that 
they  cannot  even  see  how  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
do  without  them. 

I  read  a  little  story  in  a  newspaper  the  other-day.  A 
lady  was  traveling  somewhere  in  the  South  with  a 
friend,  another  lady.  At  one  place  she  learned  that  one 
of  her  former  slaves  was  living  near,  and  she  took  her 
friend  and  went  to  see  the  old  man.    The  two  ladies 
were  cordially  received  by  the  old  black  man  and  his 
wife.  The  colored  people  asked  the  white  ladies  if  they 
would  not  take  luncheon  with  them.    The  white  ladies 
accepted  the  invitation.  While  the  meal  was  preparing 
the  friend  of  the  former  slave-holder  said  she  was  in 
terror  for  fear  the  black  people  might  sit  down  at  table 
with  them.  But  the  former  mistress  merely  said  :  "  We 
will  see."    When  the  luncheon  was  served  the  old  man 
appeared  with  a  white  apron  upon  him  and  wait- 
ed upon  the  two  ladies  in  precisely  the  manner  he  used 
to  wear  when  he  was  a  legal  slave  and  this  lady  was  his 
owner.    It  was  a  very  graceful  thing  to  do,  as  we  all 
think,  because  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  certain  sorts  of  people  should  always  be  care- 
ful to  keep  in  their  proper  place ;  and  even  we  in  the 
North  feel  instinctively  that  the  proper  place  for  the 
old  colored  man  was  the  menial  one  he  assumed  in  the 
august  presence  of  his  old  mistress.    But  in  reality  the 
incident  revealed  the  fact  that  although  this  black  man 
was  legally  free  from  this  white  woman  he  was,  in  fact, 
her  slave.  He  was  born  in  slavery,  and  for  him  slavery 
has  never  been  abolished.    The  kingdom  of  slavery  is 
within  him,  and  it  will  probably  never  be  overthrown. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  negroes  who  were 
taken  out  of  slavery  before  slavery  was  taken  out  of 
them  ;  hence,  the  negro  problem  in  the  South. 
Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  story  I  know  to  be  true. 


A  man  came  to  a  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago  and  told 
him  that  if  he  would  allow  him  to  take  a  certain  bit  of 
land  that  was  lying  idle  and  covered  with  underbrush 
and  use  it  for  three  years,  rent  free,  he  would  agree 
either  to  begin  paying  rent  at  the  end  of  that  time  or 
he  would  turn  it  back  to  him  cleared  of  underbrush 
and  in  good  farming  condition.  My  friend  believes 
that  vacant  land  should  be  free,  and  so  he  said  to  him  : 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  using  that  land,  and  therefore 
have  no  control  over  it.  If  you  wish  to  use  it  I  shall 
not  disturb  you  and  nobody  else  has  even  a  legal  right 
to  do  so.  Take  the  land  and  do  what  you  like  with  it." 
This  led  to  a  long  conversation,  in  which  my  friend  ex- 
plained to  his  neighbor  what  he  meant,  assuring  him 
that  as  the  land  was  lying  idle  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  it.  The  man  listened  and  went  away.  My  friend 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  and  asked  him  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  question.  "No," 
said  the  man  ;  "  I've  about  concluded  to  hire  a  piece  of 
land  from  Squire  Soandso."  And  then  he  changed  the 
subject. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  such  an  occurrence  ?  It 
means  simply  this  :  Men  have  been  so  used  to  being 
disinherited  of  their  birthright  in  the  land  that  when 
suddenly  somebody  tells  them  that  they  may  use  a 
piece  of  land  without  paying  anything  for  the  privi- 
lege, it  scares  them  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  This 
man  has  always  lived  in  a  world  in  which  a  man  can 
put  up  a  sign  against  a  bit  of  vacant  land  and  forbid 
any  one  trespassing  upon  it  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  when  a  man  of  sense  told  him  the  truth  about  the 
occupancy  of  land  he  thought  there  was  something  the 
matter — he  thought  he  was  kind  o'  crazy — and  went  off 
to  find  a  man  who  would  make  him  pay  rent  in  the 
good  old  fashioned  way. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  freedom  to  such 
people  as  these,  who  have  slavery  within  them  ?  And 
the  two  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  fair  types 
of  the  American  people  at  large.  Average  Americans 
think  that  when  a  lot  of  aldermen,  or  assemblymen,  or 
congressmen,  or  senators  manage  to  get  themselves 
elected  to  office  by  means  best  known  to  themselves 
(but  very  well  known,  also,  to  other  people)  and  make  a 
law,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  a  species  of  piety,  to 
obey  that  law.  They  think  that  if  one  thousand  men 
can  be  persuaded,  browbeaten,  or  bribed  to  vote  that  a 
certain  thing  shall  be  done  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  with  their  wives  and  children,  should  do 
that  thing  without  a  murmer,  whether  they  wish  to 
do  it,  or  whether  it  is  against  their  reason  or  con- 
science, or  not. 

They  think  it  is  perfectly  right  for  an  officer  of  the 
law  to  come  into  their  homes  and  places  of  business 
and  demand  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  them  every 
year,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  it  that  it  is  perfectly  right 
for  the  policeman  to  steal  their  pianos  or  cows  or  what 
not,  or  to  walk  them  off  to  prison.  They  think  it  is 
perfectly  right  to  compel  a  Catholic  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Protestant's  children,  or  to  tax  a  Freethink- 
er for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  a  book  is  used 
that  he  thinks  should  not  be  used.    They  think  it  is 
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perfectly  right  that  other  people  should  tell  them  what 
Ly  shall  drink  and  where  they  shall  not  go  on  Sun- 
day They  think  it  is  right  to  make  laws  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Land  Lords,  bankers  and  manufacturers  and 
force  everybody  to  obey  those  laws  even  though  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  takes  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  They  think  it  is  perfectly  right  to  prevent 
poor  people  from  arming  themselves  and  stealing  or 
killing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  all  the  force  of 
the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  rich  people  to 
enable  them  to  steal  and  to  starve  their  fellows. 

And  as  long  as  they  think  thus  things  will  go  on  just 
as  they  do;  the  Government  will  continue  to  exist. 
But  if  we  can  only  make  them  see  the  real  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  Government,  it  will  gradually 
die.  It  will  die  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  make  people 
see  that  it  ought  to  die.  .      j     ;n  trv  to 

In  other  addresses  upon  this  subject  I  will  try  to 
show  you  what  ideas  should  be  cultivated  and  wha 
practical  things  should  be  done  by  us  m  order  to  get 
5d  of  the  Government,  little  by  little,  for  it  is  very 
clear  how  we  should  go  about  the  work. 

Meantime  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  that  me^ay 
political  as  well  as  religious  superstitions    The  behet 
in  the  kind  of  God  who  does  not  and  should  not  exist  is 
a  superstition.    The  belief  that  a  king  or  president  or 
armfes  and  policemen  are  necessary  to  social  order  and 
human  happiness  is  just  as  much  a  superstition     1  he 
supe^stitio'us  belief  in  an  impossible  God  dies  out  when 
people  begin  to  see  how  impossible  such  a  God  is    1  he 
beUef  in  an  unnecessary  and  injurious  Government  dies 
out  in  the  same  way,  when  we  come  to  see  how  much 
wealthier  happier,  and  better  men  would  be  without  t 
Iend  I  tenyouPit  U  be  a  happy  day  for  th« .  world 
when  we  no  longer  have  an  intermeddling 
Government  whose  sole  reason  for  existence  is  that  the 
poor  maybe  robbed  and  oppressed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  idle  rich  and  their  tools,  the  politicians  and  police- 
men.    - 


Fiction. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD* 


This  watchman,  though  alive,  had  become  so  legendary  a  charac- 
Wd    The  watchman  himself  never  answered  any  questions  and 

without  him  f  God  knows  who  and  what  he  1S>»  they  said.  but 
SSSs  business  and,  moreover,  is  manifestly  a  very  pitiful 
fellow,"  and  left  him  with  a  disagreeable  feeling.  


Tr^sl^dTr^lhr^i^by  Victor  Yarros. 


As  his  name  had  been  forgotten,  they  spoke  of  him-when  it  was 
untoidable-in  the  third  person :    « He  f  ^esj^ 
■  ■  That-what  do  you  call  him  ?-the  lunatic  !     At  the  cemetery 
mSZl  at'once  that  the  question  was  about  the  watchman 
Yes  he  was  a  lunatic.    He  loved  the  moonlight,  and  his  wake 
Jams  were  strange  dreams.    He  did  not  separate 
ity  ;  and  they  were  like  a  fog,  moving,  transparent,  through  which 
■hp  hpheld  all  surrounding  things. 

he.b£den  Hill  »  was  separated  from  the  city  by  a yarrow  gook 
The  citv  was  full  of  life  and  bustle  ;  carriages  sped  through  the 
See I  and Orchestras  played  in  the  public  gardens    The  city  paid 
Z  the  least  attention  to  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  bell  of  the 
Trl^y  t^l    Over  it  hung  a  cloud  of  dust  which  sinking 
characterized  the  vanity  and  empty  activity  which  reigned  within  it 
It  m  eht  be  said  that  there  really  were  two  cities,  the  city  of  the 
living  afd  the  city  of  the  dead,  facing  each  other  like  strangers  hke 
two  hostile  camps,  which,  however,  could  not  exist  one  without  the 
o-Ther  as  cannot  be  life  without  death  and  death  without  life  In 
ProportionTs  the  one  grew  large  and  great,  the  other  spread  itself 
fn  ah  Sections    Splendid  and  magnificent  buildings  were  erected 
n  the  dtv  o ^  the  living  ;  the  city  of  the  dead  also  became  adorned 
S^^"^*  marble  statu. .of  weeping  women 
Ind  winged  creatures  holding  torches  in  their  hands.    The  price  of 
land  rosf  gradually  in  the  one  ;  fabulous  prices  were  also  paid  for 
lots  in  the  other.    And  in  both  the  poor  were  oppressed. 

To  the  last  circumstance  was  due  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tioI  of  Mafien  Hill  was  occupied  with  small  houses,  hovels^  and 
huts  almost  wiping  out  the  distance  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  ThereThe  inhabitants  of  the  graves  and  those  of  the  huts  ex- 
fendedTheTr  hands  one  to  another  ;  the  latter  felt  themselves  so  lit- 
tle removed  from  the  former  that  the  more  cautious  of  them  con 
structed  themselves  coffins  in  leisure  hours  which  they  put  on  he 
foofs  to  d7y  Thanks  to  the  extreme  poverty  there  prevailing,  the 
roots  to  dry.    1.  presented  nothing  terrible. 

P-s.    He  would  look  in^ 
Jce  fortours  at  the  play  of  little  children,  and  would  go  away 

guthablefrom  crying,  and  tearing  his  hair. J£jg  after  that  he 

Hifpot  neighbors  knew  this  and  did  notscruple  to  take  advantage 
S  t"  He  would  take  his  guests  to  the  graves  of  his 
he  always  had  a  table  and  some  chairs  ready.    He  would  hand  his 
tuest  a  cup  of  tea,  take  one  himself,  and  place  one  on  each  of  the 
guest  a  cup  01      ,  gickl   smile  wouid  appear. 

drink.    Lidochka  will  drink.    Lidochka,  will  you  ? 

^And  you,  my  beloved  children?    You  are  fond  of  it,  I  know. 
Let  me  put  some  more  sugar  in  it  for  you  ! 

The  guest  would  consume  his  portion  and  say : 

then  ask,  aloud : 

I!  ^7flT^U<*  mainly  that  the  cups  are  empU,  I 
seevfwhhmy  spStual  eyes.    The  dead  have  a  soul;  everything 

^ Ih^e  emptied  mine,  at  any  A,"  the  guest  would  say  ;  "that 

*5  Spe'k  in  a  low  voice,  please.    My  children  are  afraid  of  stran- 

gKnitthw  his  brow,  the  watchman  would  slowly,  with  indecisive 
pace  wall  toward  his  mysterious  hut,  and  after  a  while  heartrend- 

TeSfi*  wipe  his'mouth,  and  leave,  sighing,  and  saying  : 
•■  Ah,  an  odd  fellow  ;  a  very  odd  fellow  ! 
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#         #       :  #         #         #         •  •  :  * 

The  half-mad  watchman,  it  happened,  did  not  leave  his  hut  for 
some  days.  Repeated  knocks  at  the  door  remained  unanswered. 
The  priest  then  ordered  men  to  break  in  the  door,  and  find  out  what 
what  was  the  matter.  They  entered  and  found  the  old  man — dead. 
There  was  no  harp  on  the  wall,  nor  anywhere. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  cemetery.  On  the  site  of  the  old  watch- 
man's hovel  stood  a  little  new  house,  where  his  successor  lived  with 
his  family.    Black-haired,  rosy-colored  children  played  outside  the 
house.    I  engaged  in  a  talk  with  their  father. 
"  Are  not  you  afraid  to  live  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why  ?  Pardon  me  ;  what  a  superstition  of  an  uncultured  age  !" 
he  answered. 

"  Where  did  you  serve  before  ?" 

"  I  am  a  corporal.  I  have  served  his  majesty,  and  am  now  among 
the  reserves.  I  have  been  through  two  classes  of  the  district 
school." 

"  A  very  hard  duty  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  here." 

"  Well,  it  is  quite  a  profitable  occupation.  And  for  the  family's 
sake —    Then,  it  is  like  living  in  the  country.    What  air  !" 

"  Your  predecessor  was  a  strange  man,"  I  began,  touching  upon 
the  theme  which  interested  me. 

"  Oh,  strange  is  not  the  word  !  Exceedingly  funny  !  And,  I  beg 
of  you,  what  sort  of  order  is  this  here  !" 

"  Why  ?   What  are  you  referring  to  ?" 

"  I  ask  you,  where  and  who  would  keep  such  a  man  in  service  ? 
Why,  a  lunatic  at  a  responsible  post !  Yet  we  kept  him  here  for 
forty  years  !" 

I  inwardly  said  :  "  Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  quite  a  liberal,  I  see." 
And  aloud : 

"  But  in  spite  of  his  oddities  he  always  performed  his  work  prop- 
erly.   They  all  say  " — 

"Yes,  they  say  ;  but  how  much  do  they  know?"  he  contemptu- 
ously observed.  "  The  dead  do  not  tell  tales.  But  if  they  did,  per- 
haps we  might  learn  something." 

"  Namely  ?" 

"  Well,  I  know  what." 

"  I  declare,  you  interest  me." 

"  Really?  Then  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  inform  you  that  the  de- 
ceased was  in  communication  with  evil  spirits."  He  lowered  his 
voice. 

I  looked  at  him  doubtingly. 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  so  ?    How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Reason  enough.  I  have  documentary  evidences.  In  a  drawer 
I  found  some  writings  of  his  of  a  very  significant  character. " 

"  Give  them  to  me,  please,"  I  said  with  eagerness.  "Do  show 
them  to  me." 

"  I  showed  them  already  to  our  priest,  Father  Alexander,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  not  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  about  it.  Still,  he 
sent  them  to  a  friend  of  his,  connected  with  the  university,  for  ex- 
amination, and  that  learned  man  expressed  the  decision  that  the 
notes  were  simply  crazy  nonsense.  I  got  them  back,  and  they  are 
now  in  my  possession." 

"  Give  them  to  me.    I  will  pay  you  for  them." 

"  Exactly,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say.  I  thought,  too,  that  they 
might  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  folly,  of  course,  but  it 
is  rare  and  uncommon.    Very  good  !" 

And  he  shouted  : 

"  Alena  !  Alena  !  Hand  those  sheets  to  me  !  There,  in  the  rag  ! 
Yes,  the  identical  ones." 

His  wife  handed  the  sheetsjijlo  him,  and  he  began  to  separate 
them. 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  them  ?"  he  asked. 
"  But  some  sheets  are  lacking  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  great  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Yes;  that's  true!  The  devils  of  children.  They  deserve  a 
sound  whipping.  You  would  not  get  them  cheaply  but  for  the  torn 
sheets." 

Finally  we  agreed  on  a  small  sum.  So  I  became  the  possessor  of 
the  papers  scornfully  dismissed  by  the  priest  and  the  university  gen- 
tleman as  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  part  written  in  cipher  I  could 
not  make  out,  bat  I  read  the  other  part,  and  it  seemed  to  me  inter- 


esting. True,  it  was  the  production  of  a  deranged  intellect,  but  it 
was  not  destitute  of  the  stamp  of  originality  and  talent.  And  at 
this  present  time,  when  so  much  is  written  and  printed  by  so  enor- 
mous a  multitude  of  men,  doubtlessly  possessing  sane  minds  and 
great  capacities,  the  publication  of  the  strange  memoirs  of  the  mad 
watchman  of  the  cemetery,  not  deprived  of  the  poetic  vein,  cannot 
prove  either  useless  or  alarming. 

in. 

From  the  memoirs  it  appears  that  the  entire  world  seemed  to  him 
a  huge  phantom.  Life  seemed  as  unreal  as  death.  The  city  situ- 
ated on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  large  and  noisy,  carried  on,  in 
his  eyes,  a  shadowy  existence.  Shadowy  men,  shadowy  houses, 
shadowy  deeds  !  "  The  dead  and  the  living — what  difference  is  be- 
tween them  ?  I  see  the  one  and  the  other.  I  see  now  the  first 
emerge  from  their  coffins  and  the  second  from  their  houses;  and 
every  one  lives  a  careworn,  selfish,  petty  life,  absorbed  in  his  de- 
sires, in  his  dreams.  They  meet  and  talk  together,  but  not  for  a 
moment  do  they  forget  their  insignificant  ego,  their  '  I,'  and  to 
each  his  own  voice  seems  sweeter  than  any  music.  In  talking,  each 
only  hears  himself  talk.  The  young  and  the  old  are  alike  small  and 
contemptible,  and  beauty  is  as  rare  among  the  living  as  among  the 
dead.  The  phantoms  are  eternal.  With  the  dissipation  and  death 
of  one,  another  is  ushered  in,  which  is  simply  the  continuation  of 
the  first. 

"  Nothing  ever  gets  lost  in  the  universe.  The  faintest  sound,  the 
least  motion,  nothing  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace.  The  city 
of  the  dead  is  the  echo  of  the  city  of  the  living.  When  a  martyr 
weeps  in  the  latter,  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  every  tear  is  echoed  in 
the  city  of  the  dead  ;  and  all  the  graves  answer  with  a  faint  sigh. 
When  brother  rises  against  brother,  the  blood  so  shed  here  cries  out 
to  heaven  in  bitter  complaint.  The  good  and  bad  deeds  one  after 
another  come  here,  either  bright  and  pure,  like  lilies,  or  like  a  girl 
in  bridal  attire,  or  black,  like  crows.  I  am  able  to  recognize  new- 
comers in  an  instant.  My  spiritual  eye  is  so  keen  that  I  can  tell 
from  what  house  they  come.  And  my  heart  aches,  and  my  soul 
suffers  in  agony ;  my  heart  is  full  of  bitterness,  and  my  eyes  are  in- 
flamed from  tears,  and  I  often  cry  like  a  child,  cursing  the  phantom 
of  life,  because  there  are  many  foul  deeds  and  so  few  good  ones. 
Few,  oh,  my  God  !  few,  very  few  !  In  thirty  years  I  did  not  even 
fill  one  page  with  a  record  of  them.  Timid  things,  they  are  ashamed 
of  the  smallness  of  their  number.  Their  white  robes  make  them 
confused,  and  they  seek  the  shade,  like  May  lilies.  And  like  lilies 
also,  they  are  silent,  these  gentle  daughters  of  virtue.  But,  how 
noisy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  bad  deeds  !  And  how  many  of 
them  there  are  !" 

[To  be  continued.] 


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


An  Anarchist  Clergyman. — I  am  pleased  to  watch  your  devel- 
opment toward  Anarchism.  Just  go  on  till  you  are  an  Anarchic 
Communist,  like  my  friend  Krapotkine,  and  then  you  will  be  per- 
fect.   More  power  to  you  !  Alex.  Webster. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Who  is  to  Blame? — And  now  comes  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly's  letter 
to  the  New  York  "World"  concerning  phases  of  life  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  regions.  He  has  made  personal  examination,  and  in- 
dorses the  truth  of  the  story.  And  here  it  is  :  "Mrs.  Daley  did 
not  have  enough  to  live  upon.  She  gave  every  mouthful  to  the  ba- 
bies, and  it  so  weakened  her  that  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  lit- 
tle girl,  which  a  kind  neighbor  has  taken  to  bring  up.  Mr.  Daley 
is  half  starved  himself,  and  he  is  scarcely  able  to  work  when  he 
gets  it  to  do.  He  stints  himself  so  that  these  children  may  not  want, 
but,  mercy  sakes  !  they  do  want  and  they  want  bad  !"  Yet  this  is 
America  and  the  year  named  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  of  Him 
who  came  to  break  every  yoke. 

And  stories  the  like  of  this  are  no  news  ;  the  same  things  under 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  have  gone  on  in  many  places  for  these 
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many  years,  are  going  on  at  the  present  hour  and  jnll  go  on  for 
who  knows  how  long  to  come  ?  «  How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ? 
Who  can  set  the  day  and  the  hour  when  at  length  the  infinite  Pa- 
tience shall  be  exhausted,  and  the  want  and  pain,  ascended  as  by  a 
moral  evaporation,  shall  be  poured  down  upon  us  in  thunders  and 
lightnings  and  a  horror  of  great  darkness? 

Dear  reader,  you  and  I,  by  our  indifference,  by  our  want  of 
thought,  and,  above  all,  by  the  timidity  with  which  we  voice  our 
moral  sentiments,  are  responsible  for  that  death  and  for  thousands 
of  lives  more  cruel  than  any  innocent  death. 

Ministers  and  laymen,  Single-taxers  and  vacant  landists,  all  this 
is  your  personal  affair.    What  will  you  do  about  it? 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.    

Life,  Eternal  L,fe.-You  make  the  following  remark,  which 
touches  my  feelings:  "There  is  no  nd^e  in  jto  jfe  or 
death  to  those  who  try  to  live  up  to  their  highest  thought.  It 
seems  tome  no  person  could  make  such  a  remark  if  he  did  not 
believe,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  each  thing  m 
nature  is  relational^  constituted  and  adjusted  to  the  relationa 
constitution  of  the  highest  thought  of  all  human  beings  ;  and  so  if 
adjusted  in  harmony  to  the  highest  thought  and  highest  act  of  man 
it  must  be  able  to  give  man  out  of  itself  the  counterpart  of  highest 
thought  and  highest  act,  which  would  be,  from  my  standpoint  of 
thought,  life,  eternal  life,  blessed  life.  Blessed  life  is  positive  good. 
Death,  at  most,  can  be  no  more  than  negative  good. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  all  that  can  be  done  to  make '  the  world 
a  better  placebo  live  in."  I  love  to  »  enrich  life  with  goodness  and 
sweeten  it  with  love."  But  is  it  wrong  or  selfish  to  hold  on  to  the 
dear  companion  of  my  life  (recently  deceased)  and  believe  him  alive 
though  invisible  to  these  earthly  eyes?  If  there  is  no  misfortune  in 
death,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  because  life  proves  itself  victorious.  I 
death  is  not  a  ^fortune  to  those  who  live  up  to  their  highest 
thought,  then  can  it  be  a  fortune? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  think  of  the  loved  dead. 
Oh  what  is  better  than  life  consecrated^  highest  thought,  highest 
act'    Let  us  consider  whether  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
universe  is  the  eternal  home  of  all  who  live  true  to  their  highest 
thought-that  there  are  no  dead  unless  being  false  to  highest 
,     gut  .    ,  Sarah  L.  Fowler. 

thought  is  death. 

Port  Orange,  Fla.  . — 


Liberal  Washington.-I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
new  state  of  Washington  stands  first  in  the  Union  in  the  line  of 
progress  in  religious  freedom.    Our  constitution  forbids  the  appro- 
priation of  public  money  «  to  any  religious  worship,  exercises  or  in- 
struction "   When  the  legislature  convened  last  November  neither 
house  engaged  a  chaplain.    So  they  continued  in  session  for  two 
months  witlout  any  «  mediator  between  God  and  man."  During 
the  holiday  vacation  a  number  of  preachers  got  up  a  few  petitions, 
and  at  the  reconvening  of  the  legislature  presented  them  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gettirfg  a  resolution  introduced  in  each  house  to  employ  a 
chaplain  at  $2.5o  a  day.    The  committee  in  the  Senate  to  which  rt 
was  referred  reported  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  report 
was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.    In  the  house,  however,  there  being 
a  small  attendance  on  the  particular  day  on  which  the  matter  was 
considered,  the  resolution  to  employ  a  chaplain  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-four,  and  as  there  are  seventy  members 
in  the  house,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  affirmative  lacked  five  votes  of 
having  a  majority  of  the  house.    Mr.  Eddy,  of  Snohomish  county, 
then  had  a  resolution  passed  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  action,  and  in  his  opinion, 
presented  last  week,  he  decides  that  the  legislature  is  forbidden  by 
the  constitution  to  employ  a  chaplain  on  a  salary  ;  so,  on  February 
U  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-three,  the  chaplain  was  re- 
lie'ved.    Consequently  Washington  steps  to  the  front  as  the  first 
state  to  absolutely  and  forever  give  to  its  people  pure,  unadulterated 
religious  liberty.    You  will  doubtless  notice  what  -law-abiding 
citizens  "  the  preachers  proved  themselves  to  be  by  asking  the  leg- 
islature to  do  that  which  every  one  who  could  read  English  knew 
was  illegal.    But  that  is  the  theory  on  which  they  proceed;  the 
Church  first  and  the  interest  of  the  country  afterward -  obey  the 
laws  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  theology,  but  if  not  disregard 


them  and  yet  these  are  the  people  that  are  continually  organizing 
<•  law  and  order  leagues."  Thos.  L.  Nixon. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  

Who  Exempts  them  from  Taxation  ?-You  believe  earnestly  in 
liberty  and  you  have  boundless  faith  that  men  left  to  themselves, 
under  conditions  of  perfect  freedom,  will  work  out  their  salvation 
-will  attain  the  highest  ideal  of  our  destiny.  Voluntary  co-opera- 
tion is  the  social  condition  which  you  see  to  be  possible,  and  with 
all  your  might  you  are  striving  for  it. 

Now  what  are  the  churches  of  today,  against  which  you  rail  so 
constantly,  and  which  you  despise  (an  awful  mean  word  utterly 
without  influence  for  good)  so  cordially?   Are  they  not  voluntary 
associations?   Have  they  any  armies,  or  police,  or  prisons  back  of 
them'   Are  people  forced  into  them  or  coerced  into  them?  Have 
they  not  rather  been  stripped  of  all  that  made  them  really  danger- 
ous'  And  does  not  their  spreading  and  rapid  decay  prove  that 
liberty  is  doing  her  sure  work  there  far  faster  than  any  ^dmdua 
or  any  ten  thousand  individuals  could  or  can  possibly  do  it  for  her? 
Have  they  not,  in  short,  been  brought  fully  within  the  scope  of 
that  freedom  for  which  we  are  striving  in  social  affairs  ?   Do  they 
not  typefy  the  ideal  voluntary  cooperation  which  you  believe  and 
which  you  teach  will  regenerate  the  world  ? 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true,  in  heaven's  name,  why  do  you  waste 
yourself,  waste  your  energy,  and  waste  your  influence  for  good  by 
continuously  and  forever  railing  against  a  monster  of  iniquity  that 
vour  grandfathers  exterminated  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Can  you 
not  see  that  the  churches  are  harmless  inherently  and  m  organiza- 
tion, and  that  in  effect  they  will  be  utterly  harmless  so  soon  as  peo- 
ple are  free-/,  e.,  not  poverty  stricken-and  are  not  driven  by  fear 
to  pay  superstitious  awe  to  their  fooleries? 

And  since  you  see  so  clearly  that  the  one  great  thing  now  to  be 
secured  is  freedom  in  social  affairs-free  land-far  the  love  of  truth 
hew  to  that  line  !  Don't  fool  yourself  and  fool  the  people  with  the 
notion  that  there  is  any  Church  tyrant  and  robber,  for  there  is 
none.    Don't  waste  time  and  strength  in  fighting  imaginary  evils 
when  the  real  one  stands  boldly  before  you.  The  land  robber  is  the 
curse  of  our  day,  just  as  the  Church  robber  was  the  curse  of  Jeffer- 
son's   Let  every  shaft  of  exposure  be  leveled  at  the  living  tyrant. 
If  while  you  work  and  battle,  the  ghost  of  the  dead  tyrant  rises  m 
your  way,  strike  at  him  and  strike  boldly-but  go  on  !   You  see 
what  most  needs  to  be  done  ;  then  set  about  doing  it  and  do  not 
waste  time  in  going  over  work  that  has  been  done.   .Oh,  my  brave 
hero  if  you  will  but  win  torus  free  land,  as  the  men  of  the  past 
did  win  for  us  free  churches,  free  thought,  and  a  free  press,  your 
cup  of  happiness  will  indeed  be  full,  or  truth  is  a  false  friend  But 
if  you  waste  thought,  and  heart,  and  time,  and  opportunity,  in 
senseless  railing  at  an  all  but  helpless  evil,  look  out  for  the  sorrow 
and  disappointment  that  always  wait  on  work  poorly  done^ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JNO-  11 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


Our  bright  contemporary,  "Northern  Light,"  Spokane  Falls, 
Washington,  has  been  enlarged  to  eight  pages. 

New  York  City  has  twelve  thousand  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  one  factory  inspector  to  watch  over  them. 

The  Russian  Government  is  said  to  have  denied  that  any  woman 
political  prisoner  has  been  flogged  to  death  in  the  Siberian  mines. 

When  the  mother  of  the  infant  King  of  Spain  dresses  him  "  with 
her  own  hands,"  it  is  considered  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  world. 

There  appears  to  be  quite  a  religious  war  going  on  in  Hull  and 
Ottawa,  Canada,  mob  violence,  the  militia  and  other  religious 
things  being  incident  thereto. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  the  time  he  cast  his 
ballot  at  the  recent  election,  that  he  would  probably  never  vote 
again.   He  is  seventy-five  years  old, 
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The  recent  flogging  of  a  woman  political  prisoner  in  Russia,  under 
which  she  died,  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  such  instances  of  which 
the  world  outside  of  Siberia  never  hears. 

News  comes  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  that  negroes  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  town  of  Rocky  Mount  by  fire,  being  incensed  at  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  whites  to  the  negro  exodus  movement. 

It  is  said  that  unless  England  refuses  to  participate,  Emperor 
William's  proposed  conference  to  discuss  the  industrial  problem 
may  be  held.    France  will  join  in  it  if  England  will. 

Dr.  McGlynn  is  so  far  recovered  from  his  recent  severe  illness  as 
to  be  able  to  sit  up  all  day,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  about  and 
at  work  again. 

There  are  growing  rumors  that  a  serious  difference  between  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  Bismarck,  which  may  result  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's retirement.  Herr  Boetticher  is  mentioned  as  Bismarck's 
successor. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Polish  Catholic  church  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. ,  and  when  several  members  of  the  congregation  went  to  the 
priest  and  demanded  certain  keys  and  books  he  drove  them  out  of 
the  house  at  the  point  of  a  pistol. 

Excitement  ran  high  during  the  electoral  campaign  in  Germany 
last  week.  It  is  said  the  Socialists  concerted  riotous  demonstrations 
all  over  the  Empire  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  military  power.  Berlin  was  guarded  by  an  extra  police 
force. 

General  Sherman  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Brooklyn  that  "  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  two  things  which  come  from  Heaven,  but  the 
sword  is  man's  symbol  of  authority  on  earth  which  makes  good 
mercy  on  the  one  hand  and  justice  on  the  other." 

The  London  "Telegraph's"  Berlin  correspondent  says  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  has  studied  the  labor  question  for  the  past  eigh- 
teen months.  As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  European  peace 
was  assured,  he  began  to  consult  experts  in  every  class  in  order  to 
collect  data. 

Senator  Blair  has  made  a  strong  attack  in  the  Senate  upon  the 
newspapers  for  ignoring  his  speeches  in  favor  of  his  nationalistic 
school  bill,  and  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  lobby  at  Washington, 
which  he  says  "  is  guilty  of  frauds  and  tricks  unworthy  of  any  lob- 
by in  Washington. " 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  book  is  ready  for  the 
publisher.  The  plot  is  new.  A  successful  mechanic  tries  many 
kinds  of  life  and  phases  of  thought,  then  settles  down  in  the  Els- 
mere  brotherhood.  The  book  shows  deep  thought,  like  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  but  is  much  heavier  reading. 

Capt.  Rettig,  of  the  steamship  Saratoga,  and  Isaac  Lamm 
bought  $6,000  worth  of  diamonds  in  Europe,  and  when  they  brought 
them  to  this  country  they  were  "  held  up  "  and  searched  by  high- 
way robbers,  dressed  in  uniforms  of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  reported  the  robbery  and  a  judge  has  decided  ttiat  the  robbers 
did  right  to  steal  the  diamonds. 

It  is  reported  that  thousands  of  negroes  are  emigrating  from 
South  Carolina  to  Louisiana  and  Texas.  They  apt  packed  into  the 
cars  like  sardines  in  a  box.  None  of  them  seem  to  know  where 
they  are  going  or  what  they  will  do  when  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion. They  seem  to  trust  everything  to  the  agents  who  have  them 
in  charge. — [Workman's  Advocate. 

Under  the  Postmaster  General's  proposed  governmental  telegraph 
bill  telegraph  tolls  in  any  one  state  shall  not  exceed  ten  cents  for 
messages  of  twenty  words  or  less,  counting  address  and  signature, 
nor  over  twenty-five  cents  for  any  distance  under  1,500  miles,  nor 
over  fifty  cents  for  any  greater  distance,  said  rates  and  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

R.  W.  Welch  writes  to  us  that  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Sleeper,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  a  series  of  sermons  on  "  The  Church  and  work- 
ingmen,"  has  taken  very  advanced  ground,  announcing  himself  as 
on  the  platform  of  Christian  Socialism,  from  which  he  discerns  that 
the  Church  has  become  revolutionized  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
a  return  to  whose  practical  teaching  only  will  enable  it  to  reach 
workingmen,  and  correct  the  evils  which  afflict  society.  Monopoly 


must  be  relieved  of  its  power ;  workingmen  must  receive  all  that 
they  earn  ;  the  Golden  Rule  must  be  lived  up  to  by  rich  and  poor  ; 
less  attention  must  be  paid  to  theology  and  the  future  life,  and 
more  to  improving  the  condition  of '  poverty-stricken  mankind; 
so-called  charity  he  recognizes  as  unnecessary,  and  finds  that  the 
workingman  only  needs  his  own. 

In  speaking  of  the  recent  flogging  to  death  in  Russia,  George 
Kennan,  the  well-known  Siberian  traveler,  says  :  "  I  do  not  care  at 
present  to  make  any  comments  upon  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Kara, 
but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  which  shoots  and  hangs  administrative  exiles 
at  Yakutsk,  and  flogs  an  educated  and  refined  woman  at  Kara,  is 
the  same  Government  that  is  now  striving  to  get  an  extradition 
treaty  through  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  same  Government 
that  has  just  advertised  in  European  newspapers  the  offer  of  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  life  and  services  to  humanity  of 
John  Howard— such  essay  to  be  read  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Congress." 

Dr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  of  Boston,  came  to  New  York  Tabout  three 
weeks  ago]  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  lecture  room  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  of  which  Heber  Newton  is  rector.  His  lecture  was  exten- 
sively advertised,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  large  number  of  promi- 
nent divines,  such  as  Heber  Newton,  were  ready  to  join  hands  with 
the  Christian  Socialist  movement  of  Boston  attracted  a  large,  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  audience.  Dr.  Bliss  read  an  able  address 
depicting  the  condition  of  the  country  and  pointing  out  the  need 
there  was  for  the  ministry  to  stop  talking  phrases  and  begin  to  per- 
form deeds.  The  lecturer  was  frequently  interrupted  with  applause, 
and  so  on  the  following  day  a  strong  Christian  Socialist  organiza- 
tion was  launched  in  this  city,  with  Heber  Newton  as  president.— 
[Workman's  Advocate. 

The  German  elections  for  members  of  the  Reichstag  took  place 
Thursday,  February  20.  The  weather  was  fair  and  the  vote  polled 
was  phenomenal.  The  great  fact  of  the  election  was  the  enormous 
and  unexpected  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote.  The  Socialists  have 
manifested  strength  in  places  where  they  were  unknown  before, 
and  it  is  said  that  other  parties  will  have  to  make  a  firm  combina- 
tion against  them  to  stem  the  tide  on  the  supplementary  elections. 
In  Berlin  alone  the  Socialist  vote  has  increased  20,000  and  the  Con- 
servatives have  lost  34,000.  The  Government  party  has  lost  fifteen 
seats  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Socialists  have  doubled  their  vote 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  details  of  the  election,  for  which  we 
have  not  space,  are  very  interesting.  In  Berlin,  a  Socialist  named 
Singer  won  a  libel  suit,  last  December,  against  an  editor  ;  but  the 
Emperor  used  his  royal  prerogative  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
court,  and  remitted  the  editor's  fine.  Singer  has  now  been  elected 
to  the  Reichstag  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Emperor. 

The  following  arraignment  of  our  present  State-Socialistic,  or 
Nationalistic,  school  system  constitutes  part  of  the  address  submit- 
ted to  the  Cooper  Union  mass  meeting,  February  12.  It  is  taken 
from  the  "  Workman's  Advocate  "  (Socialist  organ) : 

1.  In  point  of  accommodations,  New  York  ranks  lowest  among 
the  cities  of  the  Union. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  of  repression  (armories,  police 
courts,  asylums,  etc.)  far  exceeds  the  expenditures  for  schools. 

3.  The  appropriations  for  education  have  borne  no  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  wealth  or  population. 

4.  The  number  of  children  receiving  no  school  training  in  the 
present  year  must  exceed  100,000,  though  the  authorities  decline  to 
furnish  the  exact  figure,  and  having  made  no  registration,  do  not, 
themselves,  know  how  many  children  should  be  under  their  care. 

5.  It  is,  however,  known  that  20,000  children  actually  applying 
were  refused  admission  to  the  public  schools  during  last  year  ;  that 
3,500  children  actually  admitted  were  turned  out  because  in  excess 
of  accommodations,  while  the  daily  average  attendance  was  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year 

6.  There  is  flagrant  discrimination  against  the  primary  children 
and  in  favor  of  the  children  who  attend  the  higher  grades. 

7.  Despite  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  primary  teachers,  their 
salaries  are  the  lowest  paid,  and  none  of  the  teachers  have  a  pen- 
sion such  as  is  granted  to  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
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8  The  compulsory  education  law,  of  little  value  if  enforced  is  a 
aeadTetteHndrnuLemain  so  until ;e  have f  adequate  school  ac 
commodationsand  a  complete  registration  of  children. 
Wing  before  the  Legislature  is  practically  worthless. 
'  On  Tuesday  evening,  February  *>,  Victor  ^J*-*** 
'  _    .     /   tj    Tucker  in  the  publication  of      liberty  m 
Ilfspoke  in Hall,  Newark,  N.  U  to  a  large  audience 
Boston,  spoue  m  v^i*  rpferred  to  various  proposed 

r  L  ™X-Sdi»g  Socialism.  Nationalism  and  the 
mentally  end  morally  *  ,         the  philosophy 

of  Anarcmsm  w  Anarchism  would  not  only 

the  entire  socal  problem.  H  < ^'elevation  of  the  individnal 
abolish  poverty  bet  would ten*  ">  National- 

tures,  but  tne  auuie  subiect  matter  was  arranged  with 

him  from  beginning  to  end  His 

consur  s  s ssniS^Sfid    «*  *«  * 

r'wS  verT  ew  corrections.  It  was  an  exceptionally  fine  ad- 
lips  with  ver y  te£  Kelly,  of  this  city,  introduced  him. 

£T  of  a  few  thougMful  remarl,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
^^X^J^**^**  a  great  movement  that  pro- 
spoke  of  ballot  reior   ,  '  should  be  accorded  the 

claims  to  the  wo^at  the  working  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Pr  ^IrWto  whom  he  votes.  Ballot  reform  is  a  confession 
Tthrmo'ral  cowardile  of  workingmen  through  fear  of  poverty, 
n  Kellv  wasZy  modest  and  womanly  in  her  presence  and  manner 
?hfSarpVapL  reported  this  -J  ^ 

which  Miss  Kelly  delivered  a  violent     ^rangne    m  & 

his  wind."  meetings  and  addresses. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  for  next  Sunday  is  God 

^^11  will  introduce  the  "Malthus  Population  Ques- 
tion" before  the  Radical  club,  Monday  evening,  March  3. 
U  The 1 Ire  before  the  Manhattan  Liberal  club,  220 •  TOgJ 
street  on  Friday  evening,  February  28,  will  be  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Eceles, 
on  "The  Relativity  of  Knowledge." 

Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association,  Bedford  avenue  and  South 
See nd Seets,  (Eastern  District.)  Next  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.,  Dr. 
Everest  ■  subject :  "  Marriage,  True  and  Untrue. 

D    B  M  Lawrence  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "  National  Mo 
™iv  »  before  Nationalist  Club  No.  3,  at  Spencer  Hall,  114  West 
ZrteenS  street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  2,  at  3  o'clock. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Harlem  Democratic  Club,  One  Hun 
a  T!l iA  Twentv-fifth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue.    Next  Sunday 
£££ rS  M.  Mangasarian;  subject.  "The  Aims  of  the 
Ethical  Societies."  ^^——^^^^^ 


We  have  received  from  Belford,  Clark  &  Co.,  18-22  Easl .  Eigh- 
teenth street  New  York,  two  novels-"  Roanoke  of  Roanoke 
Hall  "  by  Scolm  Bell,  and  "  A  Little  Radical"  by  Jeannette  H^ 
WaWth  Both  are  in  the  Belford  American  Novel  Series  and 
rfbea^inUy  gotten  up.    They  will  be  reviewed  at  another  tune. 

The  Gladstone-Blaine  discussion  on  the  tariff  begun  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  is  continued  m  the 
February  number  by  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  who  rephes  to  Mr 
Blaine's  argument.  In  the  March  number,  Senator  Justin  S  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  will  publish  a  powerful  article  on  the  side  of  pro- 
tection.  .  ., 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  of  the  small  papers  is  the 
»  American  Sentinel."  It  is  published  in  New  York  by  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  at  43  Bond  street.  (8  pages  $1  a  year.)  It  is  a 
hold  oDDonent  of  all  regulative  Sunday  legislation,  and  for  that 
?e"S  be  read  ly  all  Scientists.  ^ 
stronger  blows  for  the  utter  separation  of  Church  and  State,  m 
form  or  fact.  It  is  a  Christian  church  paper  that  is  entirely  nght 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  is  particularly  devoted. 

The  "  International  Magazine  of  Truth  "is  one  of  ftemost^ 
gant  of  the  monthlies  that  come  to  us.    It  is  the  New  Yo  k  r^ 
tentative  of  the  Christian  scientists,  and  is  edited  b Miss  A^  A 
Chevaillier   a  vigorous  and  impassioned  writer,  who .thoroughly 
hates  aU  theologiL  and  ecclesiastical  sham.    The  February -num- 
be    s  fu 1  of  good  matter,  one  article  on  "Pulpit  Insincerity  and 
Rotten  Public  Morality  "being  especially  trenchant  and ^e  I 
was  suggested  by  the  recent  discussion  m  the  New  York  Presby 
tery  aXin  it  the  writer  says  that  "  honesty,  however  ignorant,  is 
SwiyTto  be  respected;  but  insincerity  and 

thev  continue,  render  spiritual  progress  impossible    The  most  re 
iLTand  despairing  thing,  therefore,  that  was  said  in  the  assem- 
uT^^Sr^t  misconception  of  God,  but  the  declaration 
b ^Rev  John  HaU,  D.  D.,  that  clergymen  are  bound  to  believe  in 
thefe  LCes,  to  hold  them  rigidly  as  a  part  of  their  faith  and 
S  bu  should  not  tell  their  congregations  these  truths,  any  more 
San  a  wte  physician  would  tell  his  patient  all  the  truth    No  more 
Inti  PrXant!  un-American,  un-Christian,  un-Godhke  declaration 
Suld  possSy  be  made.    No,  if  these  things  be  true,  let  us  know 
hem,  even  though  all  that  is  noble  within  us  compels  us  tc ,  despise 
and  defy  the  monster  Creator."   The  magazine  is  published  at  13 
We^st  Forty-second  street.    $2  a  year.    It  also  contains  an  inter est- 
nlg  article  on  "  Individualism  and  Socialism  in  the  Church,  by 
Tohn  Lord  Peck,  author  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  the  Unselfish. 

,  Cause  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  long  poem  written  -  blank  verse 
and  divided  into  twelve  books,  containing  some  of  the  pnncipal 
events  narrated  in  the  bible,  beginning  with  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  ending  with  that  of  Christ,  to  which  the  last  two  books  are 
story  of  Joseph  after  describing  the  famine  a*d 
telling  how  the  people  sold  themselves  and  their  land  for  bread 
when  Toseph  gives  them  seed  to  sow  the  land,  telling  them  that  the 
SrPS"hal!be  given  to  Pharoah,  and  four  parts  shall  be  their 
own,  one  is  made  to  answer : 


Literature. 


The  "Independent  Pulpit"  for  February  has  been  received 
The     inuep  h  seventh  volume  of  a  publication  that,  m 

This  number  comp  etes  he  seve  WQuld  complete  one. 

K tvoS      "'the  beautiful  Ind  the  good  in  science 
VI  ,thv  and  ethics,  and  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  growing  in  favor 
SSS2£-    bey  have  lately  raised,  for  its  maintenance  and 
W        lent  a  fund of  $3,000  m  ten-dollar  notes,  now  due  and  pay- 
improvement  a  tuna     *3p  published  monthly  at  $1.50  a 

y^^^"  Addrei  all  orders  to  J.  D.  Shaw, 
Waco,  Texas. 


Yet  who  can  labor  in  another's  field 
And  lavish  constant  interest  thereon, 
When  his  improvements  bring  no  recompense ; 
Perhaps  ere  valued,  seized  by  idler  hands. 
To  which  Joseph  makes  answer  to  the  effect  that  had  he  a  fraternal, 
Wnshfiehrfg,  he  would  not  grudge  work  that  others  en3oyed, 
but  adds  :  A  tenant's  right 

Will  specify  not  only  prior  claim 
Upon  a  settlement,  but  conditions  wrought 
Shall  be  regarded  property,  whose  price, 
Fixed  by  the  market,  must  revert  to  whom 
May  have  acquired  such  value,  made  or  bought. 
The  tact  of  individuals  is  a  gift 
From  God;  and  capital  so  sanctified, 
Either  in  principle  or  consequence, 
It  were  both  theft  and  fallacy  to  tax. 
In  Genesis  neither  these  words,  nor  any  to  that  effect  occur. 
Tht wSer  has  freely  used  his  poet's  license.    "Cause    is  well 
wld  and  bound,  but  the  poem  is  anonymous,  ana  bears  the  name 
of  no  publishing  house  upon  the  title  page 
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HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's 

borrowed  from 


Elixir  of  Life  "  was 


Crosby's   Vitalized  F*riospriites, 


which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  th  •  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power — vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall,  ©  1 . 


HUMANITARIAN  SOCIETY 
AT  THE 

KNICKERBOCKER  CONSERVATORY, 
44  West  Fourteenth  street, 
between  Fifth  end  Sixth  avenues,  New  York. 

Joachim  Kaspary, 

the  London  Humanitarian  Deist,  will  discourse 
every  Sunday  morning  at  n  o'clock.  Doors  open 
at  10:30  a.  m.  Reader :  Mrs.  Kaspary.  Admis- 
sion free. 

Subjects  :  "  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  Abraham's  Unitar- 
ian Paganism  ;  Sunday,  March  2,  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca;  Sunday,  March  o,  Jacob  s  Bad  Life;  Sunday, 
March  16,  The  Jesuitism  of  Moses  ;  Sunday,  March 
23;  Palestine  Priestcraft  and  Statecraft;  Sunday, 
March  30,  Barbarous  Bible  Laws 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st.,  Albany,  N. Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  64  ready  Feb.  1,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 

2Z|_        NUMBERS  OF  2/\. 

Volume  ill. 

 OF  

Twentieth  Century 

containing  the  following  Addresses 
BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted  !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,         Politics  and  Politicians, 
An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,       A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies, 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,      Words !  Words  !  Words  ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
The  Crime  of  the  Eleventh  of  November, 
Respectable  Thieves,  What  Should  I  Do  ? 

A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyteri  n  Dilemma, 
The  Non  Dignity  of  Labor. 

95    Cents  ! 

With  HANDY  BINDER  SI. 50 

.A.  {Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "Diana"  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &-  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


.  A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 

Please  find  inclosed  $5.85,  for  which  send 
me  "Puck"  and  Twentieth  Century  for 
one  year  beginning  February  17,  1890. — 
Henry  R.  Teal,  Morven,  N.  C. 


It  gives  me  every  week  great  pleasure  to 
read  the  Twentieth  Century.  No  paper 
ever  gave  me  so  much  food  for  thought  and 
study.  Oh  !  to  be  able  to  send  it  to  all  my 
friends. — P.  Evald  Jensen,  Chicago,  111. 


Inclosed  find  a  postal  note  for  $2.00  for  a 
renewal  subscription  of  your  paper  for  the 
Workingmen's  Educational  Society, (Jewish). 
The  paper  is  read  steadily  by  many  of  us ,  each 
of  whom  likes  it  for  its  plain  talk,  and  its  modes 
of  expression  ;  but  none  of  whom  approves  of 
the  tactics  of  Mr.  Pentecost  for  the  improve- 
ment of  society.  It  does  one  good  to  read  his 
speeches  and  writings  as  it  does  to  read  Count 
Tolstoi,  but  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  people  to  follow  them  in  their  non-resistant 
tactics. — P.  Sissman,  Chicago,  111. 


Inclosed  please  find  check  for  a  renewal  of 
my  subscription.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  you 
on  your  free  vacant  land  theory.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  can  be  made  workable,  or  that  it  would 
equalize  opportunities  with  substantial,  if  not 
ideal,  justice ;  but  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
you  in  the  sledge  hammer  blows  that  you 
strike  against  all  the  political,  religious  and 
economic  shams,  frauds  and  superstitions  of 
our  time.  I  wish  you  sincerely  success  in 
the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term. — Benj. 
Van  Veen,  New  York. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  now  a  twenty- 
four  page  weekly  journal,  containing  not  less 


The  Career  of  a  Nihilist. 

BY  STEPNIAK. 
%*f  877  pages.  |         ONL  Y  15  cents. 

Address  TWENTIETH  Ckntiiky 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  I !kllamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One." 
JEST"  A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  25  cents. 


j 


AMES   A.  McGINNISS, 


Advertising  Office, 
All  daily  papers.   Also  for  Twentieth  Century. 
20  West  Fourteenth  street. 

Just  Out. 

A  STUDY  OF  MATTER  AND  MOTION. 
By  Hon.  A.  N.  ADAMS. 
IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

j  II:  E  Or 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 


ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
50  cents  and  $1. 

LUCY  E.  PABSONS,  Publisher, 
Avondale,  Chicago,  111. 

God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elise&  Reclus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to 
mvent  him." —  Voltaire. 

If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him." — Bakounine. 


52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 

"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  — New 
York  Tribune.  , 

J®""  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

([^Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 
son.   10  cents. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


PROVE  THIS  TRUTH   BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S  . 

"LIFE    RENEWING  " 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers 

nStrith  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  sue - 
SSMLrto  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
whpn  *he  looked  on  Ca?sar  is  the  complexion  given 

Wafers!         Lovely  Complexion ! 

Nve  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes I:  I 
«»v?ranklv  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
say  tranKiy  iimi.  "      _°„n  as  VOur  Dr.  Campbell's 

ArTePnic  C°ompleSoS She  had  pimples 
&?nl35£riMr  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 

Sany  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully  R  M 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
vj-^joi    But  Campbell's    'Life  Renewing 

al  l  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me. 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  f*te  ; 
Oh,  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 
Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ? 
With  toil  stained  hand  he  raided  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
..j  it  i=  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Cabell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
££5  ™ner  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
afso   rataeTth* average   household  happiness 
another  50    "Peace  be  to  this  house"  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 

Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions, 
June  ii,  1889. 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 

O^cte/dMyou  make  use  of  this  language  : 
"It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eve"  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    I"  enters  into  the  com; 
positiSiolS  are  commonly  known  as  'Love 

P°Anseri  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q  Is  that  a  fact  ?   Ans.  It  is  ! 

DR. CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  Avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


than  sixteen  pages  of  solid  reading  matter. 
Pentecostism  seems  to  be  greatly  in  demand. 
It  pays  ' '  To  hear  the  other  side.  "—[Northern 

Light.   

A  copy  of  Twentieth  Century,  dated 
February  6,  1890,  has  reached  my  address. 
Perhaps  some  friend  has  had  the  kindness 
to  put  my  name  on  a  recruit  subscription 
card  for  eight  weeks,  and  is  entitled  to  my 
thanks  for  the  favor.    I  am  glad  to  read  both 
sides.    And  yet  there  is  much  in  Twentieth 
Century  that  sounds  to  me  very  far  from 
logical  and  progressive.    A  true  reformer 
occupies  holy  ground,  and  his  aims  are  as 
benevolent  as  his  aspirations  are  high.  A 
spirit  of  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others, 
making  sacrifices  to  benefit  and  elevate  hu- 
manity, I  regard  as  characteristic  of  true 
Christianity.    My  heart  is  enlisted  in  efforts 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  securing 
legally  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  unjust  monopolies  which 
impoverish  and  imbrute  the  masses,  and  I 
have  the  courage  to  toil  to  do  my  little  part 
for  the  social  and  industrial  emancipation  of 
my  race,  because  I  believe  in  the  everlasting 
justice  and  love  of  Almighty  God.— Daniel 
B.  Turney,  Bennett,  Iowa. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  six  months 
renewal  for  Twentieth  Century,  which  I 
think  has  come  to  stay.—  Clinton  Lover- 
idge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Inclosed  please  find  $2.00,  for  which 
renew  my  subscription  for  one  year.  I  have 
read  the  principal  papers  printed  in  English, 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  for  me  yours 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  combined.— 
C.  E.  Nichols,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Present  and  Future  ^Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

BY  A  CAPITALIST. 
Titles  of  Chatters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws  Finance.  Public  Improvements  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
lieion  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public. Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for ^the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
500  pages 
Paper,  2<;  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

$1  per  annum.    Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  weekly?  eiWpage  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman. 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States  and  all  national  legislation  which  touches 
the  domestic,  industrial  and  political  condition 
women  In  the  summer  from  the  western  location 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified.  1 .will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tancv  It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
galnl'have  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
L  foue-ht  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  %Womarfs  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
mace  among  the  periodicals  of  the  fay,  and  is  in- 
d SSnsable  to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
teeprogress  and  scope  of  the  "Woman  movement. 
THE   REMINISCENCES  OF 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  published  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

The  srreat  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  allayTbeena  paper  which  should  be  published 
ohean  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  causf  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  in  en- 
dea^ring  to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement. 
Address  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Good  Example.— In  the  Twentieth 
Century  of  February  6  I  noticed  that  some 
of  your  subscribers  would  be  unable  to  re- 
new their  subscriptions  for  pecuniary  rea- 
sons. If  you  will  send  me  the  names  of 
some  of  these  persons  I  will  send  my  paper 
to  one  of  them  regularly  after  I  have  read  it 
and  get  others  to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 
Adelaide  Reading,  New  York. 

Here  we  are  again,  about  that  recruit  pos- 
tal card.    Look  at  this  blank  : 


Send  Tweni  ieth  Century  for  eight  weeks 
on  trial  to 


Name. 


Town. 
State.. 


You  see ;  you  buy  the  postal  cards  for 
twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  then  we  send 
the  paper  to  your  friend  for  eight  weeks 
when  you  send  the  card  to  us.  Isn't  it  neat  ? 
It's  worth  a  quarter  just  too  see  how  it 
works.  You  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  slot, 
your  friend  gets  the  paper,  we  are  very  apt 
to  get  a  subscriber,  and  the  cause  of  human 
emancipation  is  likely  to  get  an  advocate,  all 

for  a  quarter.  

Many  careless  persons  send  money  to  this 
office,  sometimes  without  giving  any  mdica- 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

Contents  : 
I  Men.  Women,  and  Gods. 

L  Introductory,  Accident  Insurance  Chiefly  Wom- 
en Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  ieacnes. 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

^%%£32J&5%&*  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  N#ed,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geo«aphical  Re- 
ligion.  Revelation,  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision.  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop  ? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

ChurchNFictions,  Historical  Facts  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as "Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix'.  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c;  cloth  $1. 

Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

GEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL 

 ON  

THOMAS  IEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of.it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance.' 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 
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Books  advertised  on  ist  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OF  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  o£ 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall.  Proctor,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench,  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
i  our  Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time. 

f HE  OREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 

Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Knees  In  the 
*  Struggle  for  Life.— New  edition  *!-25 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.—  w'tn  illustrations.— Now  edition  *1.50 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  Action  of  Earthworms,  with  observations  on 

their  Habits.—  Illustniwd  75  cents- 

A  00MPAN10N-BW*  T»  DAEWIN'S  WOKKS. 

Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work.-By 

Grant  Allen  ..... ......  75  cents 

WORKS    BY    PROP._  THOMAS    H.  HUXLEY. 

evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  In  Nature.-mon'o 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or, The  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

Lectures  On  Evolution.—  With  an  Appendix  on  tne 
Study  of  Biology.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

I  Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents, 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 
Forms  of  Water  In  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

Glaciers.— With  nineteen  illustrations. 

Lessons  In  Electricity.— "With  sixty  illustrations. 

SIX  Lectures  On  Light.— With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 
Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 
Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.- with  other  Dis- 

quisitions  Two  books  in  one  volume  .  75  cents. 

The  Genesis  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Data  of  Ethics  °o  <=e"ts. 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  KINCDON  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing  and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen  Universe. — The  Philosophy  of 
the  Pure  Sciences. 

Cosmic  Emotion. — The  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Five  books  in  one  volume  $1.25 

SELECT  WORKS   OF  EDWARD  CLODD. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Light  Science   for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on   Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays. 
Notes  on  Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Six  books  in  one  volume  $1.50 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 

The   Mystery  of   Matter. — The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The   Essential   Nature  of  Religion. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 
Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Force   and    Energy.— A  Theory  of  Dynamics. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

,  WORKS   OF  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

Current  Discussions  In  Science. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  76  cents. 


tion  of  where  they  live,  and  sometimes  with- 
out signing  their  names  to  their  letters,  and 
then  think  it  very  strange  that  we  do  not  fill 
their  orders. 

What  a  Recruit  Subscription  May  Do. — 
Some  friend  has  been  kind  and  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  weekly, 
for  which  I  must  at  once  subscribe.  I  want 
back  numbers  from  January  u,  1890. — 
Charles  A.  Sumner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CATARRH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness— Hay  Fever. 

A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 

Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I. — The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "TheGodSj"  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine," 
"Individuality,"  " Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II. — The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III. — Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  Kino,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full  page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  s!des, 
$2.50  ;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50 ;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7.50  ;  in  full  tree  calf,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00.  . 


Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
Drice  by  FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  WARREN 
St.,  New  York. 


•ELECT  WORKS   BY  J.  P.  C.  HECKER,  M.D. 

The  Black  Death.—      Account  of  tb«  Deadly  Pertllence 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  book!  In  one  volume  7fi  cent*. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  In  one  volume  

THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  -  with  thirty-two 

Actlnoglyph  Illustrations.—  By  CakTLLJ  Ki.ammabion. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  K.  K.  Millek. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 

Its  Condition.- By  Nathan  T.  Caeb,  LL.D. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  %\M 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

containing 

Physics  and  Politics.- By  Waltee  basehot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Polltlcs.-By  Feedebick 

Polloce.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.-By 

Joseph  Fishee,  FR.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  Of  the  Distribution  of  Land 

In  England.— By  William  Lloyd  Bibebeck,  M.A. 
Two  books  In  one  volume  75  cents. 

STANDARD  WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.— By  Riohabd  chenevee  Tbencb, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  Of  Life.— Part  L  and  Part  IL  (two  partB 

in  one).— By  Sh- John  Lubbook,  Bart. 
The  Story  Of  Creation.- A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 

By  Edwaed  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.— With  80  Illustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By  J**™  Sully, 

author  of  "  Sensation  and  Intuition,"  "Pessimism,"  &c 

'he  Dawn  Of  History.—  ^-11  Introduction  to  PrehiBtorie 
Study.— Edited  by  C.  F.  Kkaet,  of  the  British  Museum. 

English,  Past  and  Present.- Part  L  and  Part  il  (two 

parts  in  one).— By  Richaed  Chenevdi  Tbencb,  D.D.,  Arcb 
bishop  of  Dublin. 
FetlChlsm.— ^  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 
of  Religion.— By  Feitz  Schcltze,  Dr.PbJL— Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Fitzoebald,  M.A. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.-By 

Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.-By 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

with  a  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Education.—  By  S.  S.  Laubie,  LL.D.. 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Hypnotism:  Its  History  and  Present  Develop- 
ment.—By  Feedeik  Bjobnstbom,  M.D..  Head  Physician  of 
the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal 
Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.— a  controversy  con- 
sisting of  papers  by  Heney  Wace,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
'Cathedral ;  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.— Prof.  Thomas 
H.  Huxley.— W.  C.  Magke,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— 
W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphey  Waed. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World:  including 

Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  India,  Phoenicia,  Etruria, 
Greece,  Rome. —  By  Geoege  Rawlinson,  M. A., Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of  Nations,"  "The  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  &c 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.— A  Record 

of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of  Brazilian  and 
Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator,  during 
Eleven  Years  of  Travel.— By  Heney  Waltee  Bates.  F.L.S., 
Assis't  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  Ut, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.— By 
Alfeed  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.— With  portrait  of  the 
author,  colored  map  of  the  world  showing  the  1000-fathom  line, 
and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  1st, 

Modern  Science  and    Modern  Thought.- By 

S.  Laing.—  Containing  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladstone's 
"Dawn  of  Creation  "  and  " Proem  of  Genesis,"  and  on  Drum- 
mond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  Price  75  cents. 


For  a  complete  list  of  the  Humboldt 
Library  in  pamphlet  form  at  15  and  30  cents 
see  back  numbers  of 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter    Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  HALL, 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Manufacturer 
and  dealer  in 


TYPEWRITERS 


T^A7"  A  r^T^       GEO.  K.  BISHOP'S 

EXAl  1  PHONOGRAPHY. 

.■^T.:T_?L  »r  i   .^.«(^  tr,  Self  .Instruction. 


Complete  Manual,  adapted  to  Self  Instruction,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connective  Stroke  Vowel 
Signs  •  combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  Gra- 
ham "  writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
his  "  Exact "  system  entirely.  260 pp.; 222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  B.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an  expert, 
practical  reporter/  Each  pupil  receives  separate 
instruction;  lessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
easy;  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify  Per- 
iod at  a  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
S  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  

Private 
instruction 

bv  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FKANK  HARBISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


SHORTHAND 

...  4    _  a  •     -  4.^  —         _  C  -,ta.r 


ttxxmz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "  Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-hook.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class 
es  at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes. 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  SelJ-in- 
s  true  tor  alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  Ca,  24  Clinton  place.  New  York 


Brain  Workers 

and  sedentary  people.  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
\  you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dyspepsia, Bil- 
iousness or 
Weak  Lungs 
and  develop 
■  every  muscle 
in  the  bodyTsend  fop  Witts',  pamphlet  (free) 
wonderful  little  machine  sold  bv  the  Star 
ciser  Co.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 


Reinforced  Bosom, 
jgf-  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

II.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 

Popular  Jewelry  Store, 

[Established  in  1857.] 
ROCHEIXE,       -       -       -  Illinois. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 
In  order  to  place  my  goods  before  the  readers  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  I  have  put  up  200  nrst- 
class  Rockford  (111.),  Watches :  full  (15)  ^weled, 
pat-nt  regulator,  Brequethair-spring  stem-wind. 

In  best  silverine  cases  for. ....   $10  00 

In  2-ounce  Solid  Silver  cases  for   13  5° 

-r       D  11  It  **    Ii  S° 

}a*        ,  „         .1  «  .  ....  j6  5o 

\*l  „    »    «         ::::  i7  5° 

In  10-karat  Open  faced  filled  Gold  Cases          is  oo 

In  to  ;;        Huntirg      »  £ 

Inw  "        Open-face  "  "     A    •        19  °° 

In  14-karat  Solid  Gold  Cases,  $40,  $45  to  $75- 
The  Rockford  is  the  best.   11  jeweled  movements 
$1.50  and  7-jeweled  $3  less. 

For  prices  of  the  Celebrated 

"Otto  Wettstein"  Watch 

see  January  and  December  numbers  of  this  paper. 

Watch   Repairing  : 

««■  BEST  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD.  _JS3I 
Craning,  $1 ;  springs,  $1 ;  jewels,$i,  and  returned 
free.   Send  me  a  trial  order- 
Have  been  in  Rochelle  ,  111..  33  years. 

Otto  Wettstein. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  . 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writmg-(Onginal 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen).  „ 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stcncil.no  dotted 

lnThe  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.5o.    Cash  with  order. 
Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 

CaThe  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Pey  St.,  New  York. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  SAY,  SIR? 

DEAFNESS  OVERCOME  !? 

—      -  THE  '"'      '   '  - 

Micro-AudiDlione 

I  FOR 

I  Increasing  Sound  1 

For  ose  in  Church, 
Theatres,  Ac. 
Book  of  Evidence  free. 

Micro-Audiphone  Co. 

1286  Broadway, 
New  York. 


PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
6  Stationery, 
jap-  Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  '  


of  the 
Exer- 


D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People  : 
^Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
Bsium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
■  floor-room;  new,  scientific  durable, 
Scomprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
lU.ooo  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
Imen  editors  and  others  now  using 
lit.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40  eng  s : 
no  charge.  "FTof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  New 
York. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

reso^dence  of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
an,?  women  with  a  view  to  n^'rt, 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  » Commonwealth,  etc  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California.  

Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 
our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTIFUL  TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  size*  PS  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  tow  I 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 

planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  lrees. 

ArlrlreSS         P.  H.  FOSTER, 
Address       r.       Babylon,  L.  L,  N.  Y^ 

Dgp-The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


'flartman  Flexible"  gtod  Wire  flat. 


"oiiVNlW  Matt     Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  is  perfection!  A  really  tleiible  Wire  Mat  with  flexible 

dealer '■  r  Circular  and  Price  List,  factories:  1 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Palls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency .  92  Chamber.  St. ,  New  York- 


Heaven  and  Hell, 
by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
4I6  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City.  _ 

IjuTSrloAlTr 

In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers  :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  s^nd  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
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France  in  1789  and  1889.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, the  distinguished  British  critic— How  the 
French  peasant  has  become  thrifty  by  his  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  land. 

War  Under  New  Conditions.  Gen.  Henry  X,. 
Abbot.— The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  fire-arms  since  our  civil  war  ;  how  the  methods 
and  weapons  of  that  time  are  antiquated. 

A  Year  of  Republican  Control.  Senator  H. 
L.  Dawes.— A  review  of  the  Harrison  Administra- 
tion ;  what  it  has  done  ;  the  work  yet  before  it ;  how 
it  is  keeping  the  promises  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Relation  of  Art  to  Truth.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock. — A  discussion  of  Zolaism  in  fiction  ;  how  far 
realism  is  consistent  with  art. 

Do  the  People  wish  Reform  ?  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart,  of  Harvard — Why  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  civil  service  reform  ;  the 
pleasure  of  the  gambling  element  of  politics. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Monk.  Archdeacon  F. 
W.  Farrar.— Apropos  of  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish Protestant  brotherhoods,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
writos  of  the  good  and  and  evil  results  of  monas- 
ticism 

A  Protest  Against  Dogma.  Amos  K.  Fiske. 
—An  argument  to  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  Protestant  churches  that  hold  to  dogmatic 
creeds  to  hinder  the  progress  of  religion  ;  an  appeal 
for  a  Christianity  unfettereby  by  dogma. 

The  Right  to  Vote.  Judge  Albion  W.  Tour- 
gee — Can  the  Southern  States  not  disfranchise  the 
Negro  ? 

Western  Mortgages.  Prof.  James  Willis 
Gleed,  of  Kansas.— An  explanation  in  detail  of 
the  growth  and  operation  of  Western  mortgage 
companies ;  how  borrowed  capital  has  developed 
the  country ;  the  outlook  for  both  borrower  and 
lender. 

The  Practice  of  Vivisection.  Caroline  Earle 
White. — How  little  the  progress  of  medicine  owes 
to  vivisection. 

It  is  to  this  fact— that  The  Forum  is  always 
constructive  and  never  destructive  in  its  con- 
duct—that its  success  is  attributed.  The  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth, 
and  who  have  not  lost  their  bearings  by  being 
theory-stricken,  have  found  in  its  conduct  a 
constructive  purpose  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  ideas  of  progress ;  and  The  Forum  has 
drawn  to  itself,f or  this  reason  more  than  for  any 
other,  the  support  of  the  great  number  of  intel- 
ligent and  conservative  people  in  the  country. 
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The  Safest  Creed, 

and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Reason, 

BY 


O.  B.  FROTH1NGHAM. 


"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."   238  pages  ;  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY.    i2mo,  cloth 
extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCEDENTALISM  in  New 
England.    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly   in   matter,  treatment  and  style." 
— [N.  Y.  Tribune.  y 
THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.   A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.    8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 


Eclectic  Magazine 

 OF  

Foreign   Literature,  Science   and  Art. 

1890.— 46th  YKAR. 


The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  these 
articles.  The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science, 
Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry  and  Short 
Stories,  from 

The  Ablest  Writers  in  the  World. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  whose  articles  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic. 

Authors  : 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,   Alfred  Tennyson. 
Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall, 

J  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  W.H.Mallock, 
E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,        E.  B.  Tyler, 
Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof.  Owen, 

James  Anthony  Froude,      Henry  Taine, 


Algernon  C.  Swinburne, 
William  Black. 
Cardinal  Newman 
Miss  Thackeray, 


Thomas  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Cardinal  Manning, 
Thomas  Hardy, 


Robert  Buchanan,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Eclectic  enables  the  American  reader  to 
keep  himself  informed  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  throughout  the  world,  and  no  intelligent  Amer 
ican  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  vol- 
umes of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes 
contains  a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


TERMS — Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one 
year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  $20.  Trial  subscription  for 
three  months,  $1.  The  Eclectic  and  any  $4  maga- 
zine, $8. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 
85  Bond  street,  New  York. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

A  series  of  familiar  essays  on  astronom- 
ical and  other  natural  phenomena.  By 
Bichard  A.  Proctor,  F.B.A.S. 
Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers, 
Ice  and  Glaciers.  (19  illustrations).  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.E.S. 
Ho  3.  Physics  and  Politics.  An  application 
of  the  principles  of  Natural  Science  to 
Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot, 
author  of  "The  English  Constitution. 


No.  4. 

No.  6. 
No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 
No.  10. 


Man's  Place  in  Nature,  (with  numerous 
illustrations).  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
F.E.S.  I 

Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Town  Geology.  With  Appendix  on 
Coral  and  CoFalEeels.  By  Bev.  Charles 
Kingsley. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy,  (with 
numerous  illustrations).  By  Balfour  Stew- 
art, LL.D. 

The  Study  of  Languages,  brought  back 

to  its  true  principles.   By  C.  Marcel. 
The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Hebert  Spencer. 

The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation 
to  Music,  (numerous  illustrations).  Ly 
Prof.  Pietro  Blaserna. 


No.  11. 
No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 


No.  16. 
No.  17. 
No.  18. 
No.  19. 
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No.  40. 


No.  41. 
No.  42. 
No.  43. 

No.  44. 

No.  45. 

No.  40. 


No.  47. 


The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Ama- 
zons. A  record  of  11  years  of  travel 
By   Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.L.S.  (AoJ 
sold  separately). 
Mind  and  Body.  The  theories  of  their 

relations.   By  Alex.  Bam,  LL.D. 
The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  (thirly- 
twoiUuslrations).  By  Camille Flammarion. 

w„  ik    T,mi2-evitv.  The  means  of  prolonging 
^aTte/middleage.   By  John  Gardner, 
M.D. 

The  Origin  of  Species.   By  Thomas  H. 

Huxley,  F.E.S. 
Progress:  Its  law  and  Cause.  With 
other  disquisitions.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Lessons  in  Electricity,   (sMy  illustra- 
tions).  By  John  Tyndall,  F.E.S. 
Familiar  Essays   on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 
The  Romance  of  Astronomy.  By  B. 
Bailey  Miller,  M.A. 
No.  21.  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  with  other 

essays.   By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.E.S. 
No.  22.   Seeing  and  Thinking.    By  William 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.K.S. 
Scientific  Sophisms.   A  review  of  cur- 
rent theories  concerning  Atoms.  Apes 
and  Men,   By  Samuel  Wainwright,  D.D. 
Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  (iUustra- 

ted).   By  Prof.  H.  Helmholtz. 
The  Origin  of  Nations.  By  Prof.  Geo. 
Bawlinson,  Oxford  University. 
No  26.   The  Evolutionist  at  Earge.  By  Grant 
Allen. 

No  27  The  History  of  Landholding  in  Eng- 
land. By  Joseph  Fisher,  F.E.E.S. 

No.  28.  Eashion  in  Deformity,  as  illustrated 
in  the  customs  of  Barbarous  and  Civil- 
ized Baces.  (numerous  illustrations).  By 
William  Henry  Flower,  F.R.S. 

No.  29.  Facts  and  Fictions  of  Zoology,  (nu- 
merous illustrations).  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ph.D. 

No.  30. )  The  Study  of  Words. 

No.  31.  J    By  Bichard  Chenevix  Trench. 

No.  32.  Hereditary  Traits  and  other  Essays- 

By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 
No.  33.    Vignettes  from  Nature.  By  Gran* 
Allen. 


The  Philosophy  of  Style.   By  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Oriental  Religions.    By  John  Caird. 

Pres.  Univ.  Glasgow,  and  Others. 
Lectures  on  Evolution.  (Illustrated).) 

By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Six  Lectures  on  Eight.  (IllustratMJ. 

By  Prof.  John  Tyndall. 
,  Geological  Sketches.    By  Archibald 
[     Geikie,  F.E.S. 
The  Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution. 

By  George  J.  Bomanes,  F.B.b. 
Current  Discussions  in  Science.  By 

W.  M.  Williams,  F.C.S. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Politics. 

By  Frederick  Pollock. 
Darwin  and  Humholdt.     By  Prof. 

Huxley.  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  others. 
The  Dawn  of  History.  By  C.  F.  Keary, 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory.     By  Th. 
Eibot.    Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
The    Childhood    of   Religion.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  F.B.A.S. 


No.  48. 


No.  49. 


No.  50. 
No.  51. 

No.  52. 


ko.  53. 
No.  54. 

No.  55. 

No.  56.1 
No.  57.) 
No.  68.  . 
No.  59. 

No.  60. 
No.  61. 
No.  62. 

No.  63. 

No.  64. 

No.  65. 

No.  66. 
No.  67. 

No.  68. 
No.  69. 


Eife  in  Nature.  (Illustrated).  By  James 
Hinton. 

The  Sun ;  its  Constitution,  its  Phenomena, 
ite  Condition.  By  Judge  Nathan  T.  Carr, 
Columbus,  Ind. 
1  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change. By  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
F.E.S. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Will.    By  Th 

Bibot.   Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald. 
Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays, 
By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.E.S. 


The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  F.E.A.S. 
The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals,  and 
other  Essays.   By  William  Kingdon  Clif> 
ford,  F.E.S. 


By  James  Sully. 
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By 


No.  70. 
No.  71. 

No.  72. 
No.  73. 


Historical  Sketch  of   the  »W>«T 
tion  of  Eand  in  England.   By  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Birkbeck,  M.A. 
Scientific  Aspect  of  some  Familiar 

Things.   By  W.  M.  Williams. 
Charles  Darwin.   His  Life  and  Work- 
By  Grant  Allen.    (Double  number). 

v  ai  The  Mvstery  of  Matter,  and  the 
No.  81.   Th;W  of  Ig  Two  j*. 

eays  by  J.  AUanson  Picton. 
Illusions  of  the  Senses:  and  other  Es- 
says.  By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 
Profit-Sharing  Between  Capital  and 
Labor.    Six  Essays.    By  Sedley  Taylor, 
M.A. 


No.  78. 


No.  79. 


No.  80. 


No.  82. 


No.  83. 


No.  84. 

No.  85. 

No.  86. 

No.  87. 
No.  88. 
No.  89. 
No.  90. 

No.  91. 
No.  92. 


No.  74. 
No.  75 
No.  76 
No.  77. 


Illusions. 

The  Origin  of  Species. 

By  Charles  Darwin. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Edward  Clodd. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Bichard  A. 
Proctor. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Wor Id. 

Bv  Prof  .  Geo.  Bawlinson,  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford.   (Double  number). 
Progressive  Morality.     By  Thomas 
Fotler,  LL.D.,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  Oxford. 

TlaSs- ^Tussfu  SSXZtt 

T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
Conditions  of  Mental  De^elognent, 

'    and  other  essays.    By  wm.  jsinguuu 
Clifford. 

By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.  D. 
Three  Essays.     By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Special  Number. 
-KVtic-hism:  A  Contribution  to  Anthropo- 
id anTihe  History  of  Religion  By 
Fittz  Schultze,  Ph.D.  Double  number. 
Essays  Speculative  and  Practical. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 
A,.t*.voi>ol02V.   By  Daniel  Wilson,  Pli. 
AD    wXlp|endix  on  Archaeology.  By 
E.  B.  Tylor,  F.  E.  S. 

T^Bn^-er^DMiddle 

?bTLrdonFC°rUyrs4dPalace  School  of  Art. 
Science  and  Literature. 

Bv  Charles  Darwm.  -fto*.  i*.  . 
tingle  Nm.-.Ko.  77.  is  a  double  No. 


Studies  of  Animated  Nature.  Four 

Essays  on  Natural  History.    By  W.  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S. 
The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion. 

By  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
The  Unseen  Universe,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Pure  Sciences.    By  Prof.  Wm. 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.E.S. 
The  Morphine  Habit.   By  Dr.  B.  Ball. 

of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Science  and  Crime  and  other  Essays. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.b.L. 
The  Genesis  of  Science.  By  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Notes  on  Earthquakes:  with  Fourteen 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Bichard  A. 
Proctor. 

The  Rise  of  Universities.    By  S.  S- 

Laurie,  LL.D.    (Double  number). 
The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through     the    Action  of  Earth 
Worms.    By  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D. 
F.E.S.   (Double  number). 

No  93  Scientific  Methods  of  Capital  Pun- 
No.        °°ishlne„t.  By  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.D. 

(Special  number). 
No  94.  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 
No  95    The  Diseases  of  Personality.    By  Th. 
No.  »».    iR«bot    Transited  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
A  Half -Century  of  Science.    By  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  and  Grant  Allen. 
No  97    The  Pleasures  of  Life.   By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart. 

u„  q8  Cosmic  Emotion:  Also  the  Teach- 
No.  98.    ^°*™°fSciellce.   By  William  Kingdon 

Clifford.   (Special  number). 

No.  99.  Nature  Studies.  By  Prof .  F  B.  Eaton 
Lowe  ;  Dr.  Eobert  Brown,  F.L.S. ;  Geo. 
G.  Chisholm,  F.E.G.S.,  and  James  Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 


No.  96. 


No.  100. 
No.  101. 

No.  102. 


Science  and  Poetry,  with  other  Es- 
says. By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.S.J!.. 
Esthetics;  Dreams  and  Association 
of  Ideas.  By  Jas.  Sully  and  Geo. 
Croom  Bobertson. 
Ultimate  Finance;  A  True  Theory 
of  Co-operation.  By  WiUiam  Nelson 
Black. 

■A»  im  The  Cominc  Slavery;  The  Sins  of 
No.  103.  The  Com,ng_  ^  pomical 

Superstition.   By  Herbert  Spencer. 
No  104.  Tropical   Africa.    By  Henry  Drum- 

mond,  F.B.S. 
No  105  Freedom   in  Science  and  Teaching. 
No.  105.  *^°rnBtHaeckeli  0f  the  University  of 

Jena.   With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Prof. 

Huxley. 

106.  Force  and  Energy.    A.  Theory  of 
Dynamics.   By  Grant  Allen. 


No. 


No.  107.  \™  TKn 

number). 

*  U0-  T^TJ' Evofui-n.  ABPy1TdwAara 

Clodd.   (Double  number). 
No  m  The  Pleasures  of  Life.    Part  II.  By 
No.  hi.  -y^j^a  Lubbock.   (No  97  is  Part  I.) 
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HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY  : 

Comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  "  The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  15th  and  16th  Chapters, 

By  Kdward  Gibbon,  Esq., 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot,  Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English 

Churchman,"  and  other  Scholars. 
One  volume,  J  2 mo,  cloth,  864  pages.   Profusely  Illustrated    $1.50. 

Address  FRED  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
Kino,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  countrv  or  language." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"  No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  has  been  preaching  to 
immense  congregations  of  men  in  Old  Trinity,  this 
city,  at  the  noon  hour,  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  One 
day  he  told  his  hearers  that  the  precise  form  of  creed 
held  by  a  man  is  of  comparatively  little  moment ;  that 
in  all  stages  of  development  men  have  worshiped  some 
sort  of  divine  being,  and  that  the  surrender  of  self  in- 
volved in  such  worship  is  "  the  first  design  of  God  "  re- 
garding his  children.  If  this  is  so,  of  course  missiona- 
ries to  heathen  lands  are  unnecessary.  But  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is  :  How  did  Dr.  Brooks  learn  what 
"  the  first  design  of  God  "  is  ?  Is  he  consciously  hum- 
bugging the  people  ?  How  does  he  know  what  God's 
designs  are  ? 

Dr.  Brooks  also  said  that  God  forgives  our  sins,  if  we 
ask  him  to,  but  that  the  consequences  of  those  sins  go 
right  on  forever.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  most  cruel 
thought,  and  we  must  believe  that  somewhere  the  hand 
'  of  God  will  intervene  to  check  the  everlasting  progress 
of  the  effect  of  sin."  Dr.  Brooks's  logic  must  have  been 
drunk  when  he  tried  to  make  those  three  statements 
harmonize. 

Theodore  P.  Perkins,  who  recently  contributed  a  re- 
markably clear  article  to  these  columns  upon  the  use 
of  vacant  land,  has  a  letter  in  the  syndicate  Single-tax 
papers,  "Justice"  and  others,  upon  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment by  physical  force,  which  I  would  transfer  to 
our  columns  if  we  had  room  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  productions  I  have  seen  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Perkins  may  be  assured  that  the  future  has 
great  use  for  his  pen  and  the  brain  that  directs  it.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  letter  referred  to  : 

Our  majority-rule  js  supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  rest  on  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  But  what  does  that  document  say : 
"  Governments  are  established  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Who  are  the  governed? 
A  third,  or  a  half,  or  three-fourths,  or  nine-tenths  ?  Neither  of 
these  fractions  surely,  but  the  whole.  A  corollary  should  there- 
fore be  added  in  these  lines,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  old 
Declaration,  to  read  as  follows  :  "  In  practice  all  of  the  governed 
have  never  been  known  to  consent ;  therefore  until  they  do,  govern- 


ment cannot  have  any  just  powers."'  Since  I  have  been  fully  awak- 
ened to  the  facts  I  have  stated,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  argument 
for  the  justice  of  majority-rule  that  would  hold  water  for  a  moment. 
If  you  know  of  any  sound  ones  send  them  on,  and  I  will  thank  you 
for  enlightening  me.  Here  is  another  way  of  stating  the  principle  : 
"  Neither  numbers,  nor  wealth,  nor  genius,  nor  attainments,  nor 
industry,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowledge,  nor  any  other 
quality,  can  ever  bestow  on  one  set  of  men  the  right  to  enforce 
their  opinions  upon  the  rest  as  law."  If  these  things  are  true,  what 
follows  ?  We  must  regard  Government  officials  as  no  more  entitled 
to  obedience  than  any  other  men,  and  their  rules,  old  and  new,  as 
no  more  binding  upon  our  consciences  than  the  regulations  of  a 
railway  company,  a  church,  or  any  other  association  which  we  have 
not  agreed  to  support. 

This  view  of  the  case  I  believe  to  be  the  soundest  kind  of  good 
sense.  What  obedience  I  render  to  the  Government  is  prompted 
by  the  same  motives  which  would  prompt  me  to  obey  any  other 
superior  force,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when  I  do,  because  I 
agree  that  they  are  right,  the  things  which  Government  demands. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  A.  H.  Stephenson,  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  the  Single-tax  writers.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son follows  it  with  comments  which  Mr.  Perkins  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  completely  answering.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Stephenson  says  : 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  government  were  abolished  tomorrow, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Men  would  immediately  begin  to  form 
themselves  into  associations  for  mutual  protection.  The  inevitable 
result  of  such  a  course  would  be  conflicts  between  these  associa- 
tions, with  the  final  result  that  some  combination  would  be  the 
strongest,  and  there  we  would  have  a  government. 

No  Anarchist  ever  would  suppose  "  that  all  govern- 
ment were  abolished  tomorrow."  Mr.  Stephenson 
shows  plainly  enough  that  such  a  supposition  is  that 
the  impossible  might  occur.  An  Anarchist  is  one  who 
believes  that  the  evils  necessarily  incident  to  the  com- 
pulsory government  of  the  many  by  the  few  are  to  be 
escaped,  not  by  increasing  the  powers  of  Government 
but  by  decreasing  them  as  rapidly  as  the  people  can  be 
brought  to  understand  that  such  powers  are  unneces- 
sary or  harmful.  Mr.  Stephenson,  for  example,  is  a  free 
trader.  He  would,  therefore,  abolish  the  Government 
as  represented  in  the  custom  houses.  If  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  George  he  would  abolish  the  Government  as  a 
licenser  and  taxer  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  is  a  Single- 
taxer  and,  therefore,  believes  in  abolishing  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  taxer  of  anything  and  everything  but 
rent.  He  understands  how  the  Government  can  be 
abolished  as  to  these  particulars.  He  is  an  Anarchist 
as  far  as  he  goes.  A  complete  Anarchist  goes  further 
because  he  understands  that  all  compulsory  govern- 
ment is  evil  and  will  be  unnecessary  just  as  soon  as  the 
people  clearly  see  that  they  can  and  how  they  can  do 
without  it.    Hence  Mr.  Perkins  says  : 

The  problem  then  becomes,  how  to  get  rid  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  ill-will  in  my  fellow-men,  and  implant  in  their  place 
knowledge  and  good-will. 

The  common  objection  to  Anarchism,  among  those 
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who  understand  that  it  does  not  involve  bomb-throw- 
ing, is  that  it  can  never  be  put  in  practice  until  all 
men  become  good.  Perhaps  not,  fully.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  work  toward  it  rather  than 
against  it  ?  The  simple  question  is  :  Do  we  want  more 
compulsory  government  or  less?  The  Socialist  says 
more  the  Anarchist  says  less.  Any  one  who  wants  one 
law  more  is  a  Socialist,  so  far  forth.  Any  one  who 
wants  one  law  less  is  an  Anarchist,  so  far  forth.  An- 
archists believe  the  race  will  grow  happier  and  better 
by  learning  how  to  dispense  with  statute  laws  and  all 
their  effort  is  made  to  that  end.  Hence  they  seek  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  for  free  trade,  they  rejoice 
in  the  increasing  impossibility  of  enforcing  Sunday 
laws,  they  help  to  foster  opinion  against  paper  titles  to 
land'and  restrictive  money  laws.  But  if  they  could  abol- 
ish all  government  by  force  « tomorrow  "  they  would  not 
do  it  because  they  know  that  government  cannot  be 
abolished.  It  must  decay.  They  wish,  however,  to  see 
it  decay.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  its  powers  in- 
creased. ___  

Mr.  Stephenson  says  :  "  If  he  [Mr.  Perkins]  puts  it  in 
this  way  :  Government  has  no  right  to  invade  the  equal 
liberty  of  individuals,  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with 
him."   Then  Mr  Stephenson  is  an  Anarchist.  Even 
Mr.  Stephenson,  Single-taxer  that  he  is,  would  admit 
that  I  should  have  liberty  to  occupy  unused  land  if  it 
has  no  rent  value.  But  the  Government  forbids  me  doing 
so,  either  by  vesting  the  title  to  such  land  in  itself  or 
in'  some  individual.   The  existence  of  paper  titles  to 
land  involves  governmental  interference  with  "the 
equal  liberty  of  individuals."     And,  furthermore,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Stephenson  to  show  why  I 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  money  as  well 
as  the  national  bankers  or  the  Government  itself.  But 
the  Government  forbids  my  doing  so  by  taxing  my 
money  as  against  its  own  or  the  national  bankers'.  The 
Government  forbids  me  going  into  the  letter  carrying 
business,  which  is  an  invasion  of  what  should  be  my 
right.    Any  law  that  favors  a  person  with  one  dollar  or 
more  against  a  person  with  no  money  is  a  law  against 
"the  equal  liberty  of  individuals."    And  if  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson will  put  on  his  thinking  cap  he  will  find  that 
a  Single-tax  law  would  do  that  most  effectually.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  single  statute  law  which,  taken  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  laws,  does  not  "invade  the  equal  liberty  of 
individuals."  ^  


D wight  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  has  been  holding 
meetings  in  the  Collegiate  church,  Twenty-ninth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  this  city.  He  opened  his  meetings 
by  saying  that  he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
preach  to  non-church-members  any  more  until  he  saw 
the  church-members  converted,  and  so  he  is  now 
preaching  to  Christians.   In  one  of  his  sermons  he  said: 

Why  should  we  not  have  Marys  and  Marthas  to-day  who  can  go 
into  the  houses  of  workingmen  whose  wives  are  without  servants 
and  who  are  burdened  with  the  care  of  children,  and  minister  to 
their  wants  as  well  as  educated  women?" 

Passing  by  the  fact  that  neither  Mary  nor  Martha 
ever  did  any  such  thing,  as.  far  as  we  know,  the  answer 


to  his  question  is  that  very  few  Christian  women  are 
good  enough  to  do  what  he  suggests.  But  the  evangel- 
ist misses  the  point.  The  Collegiate  church  is  sup- 
ported by  robbing  the  people  through  a  large  monop- 
oly of  land  which  the  State  of  New  York  confers  upon 
it.  He  ought  to  spend  his  time  in  convicting  the  church 
of  this  sin  against  the  workingmen  and  their  wives. 
And  then  again,  Jesus  did  not  tell  rich  people  to  first 
legally  rob  the  poor  and  then  go  and  do  their  washing 
for  them.  He  told  them  to  sell  all  they  have  and  give 
to  the  poor.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Moody  tell  the  rich 
people  to  do  as  Jesus  said  ?  Is  it  because  if  he  did  the 
Collegiate  church  would  close  its  doors  against  him  ? 
Mr.  Moody  knows  his  Bible  very  well.  Does  he  think 
he  knows  better  than  the  incarnate  God  what  the  rich 
people  should  do  for  the  poor  ? 

The  "Woman's  Tribune"  (Washington)  containing 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  addresses  to  the  con- 
gressional committee  and  the  recent  Woman's  Rights 
Convention,  in  Washington,  and  other  addresses,  is  an 
extremely  interesting  number.  Persons  who  wish  to 
know  how  unjust  the  Government  is  to  women  should 
send  for  that  number  of  the  "  Woman's  Tribune  "  and 
read  it  through.  The  wonder  is  that  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  her  co-workers  will  humiliate  themselves 
by  suing  to  such  a  government  for  favors  instead  of 
learning  that  all  government  by  so-called  majority  rule 
is  essentially  unjust,  and  that  the  problem  is :  how  to 
promote  civilization  without  such  government.  The 
achievement  of  woman's  suffrage  would  simply  be  to 
strengthen  the  evil.  Garrison  acted  wisely  when  he 
refused  to  take  part  in  a  Government  that  was  so  un- 
just to  negroes.    Women  should  do  likewise. 

Read  "  The  New  Abolition  "  in  our  "  Yeast "  depart- 
ment.   I  agree  to  its  demands  from  2  to  8  inclusively, 
through  not  to  using  the  present  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  accomplish  them.    Mr.  Stuart,  who  formulated 
"The  New  Abolition"  says,  in  the  last  "Individualist" 
(February  15):  "I  know  of  only  two  ways  of  obtaining 
the  enjoyment  of  rights.    The  one  is  by  means  of  the 
ballot ;  the  other  by  means  of  the  bullet."    I  know  of 
only  one  way  "  of  obtaining  the  enjoyment  of  rights." 
It  is  by  having  them  universally  recognized  and  re- 
spected.   Mr.  Stuart's  "two  ways  "  are  both  ineffectual, 
impossible.    Mr.  Stuart  enjoys  many  rights  that  were 
not  obtained  by  ballots  or  bullets— to  part  his  hair  in 
the  middle,  for  instance.    Mr.  Stuart  is  a  good  thinker 
and  if  he  ever  clearly  sees  how  much  stronger  public 
opinion  is  than  ballots  or  bullets  he  will  rewrite  "The 
New  Abolition."    The  statute  books  of  all  our  States 
contain  laws  meant  to  infringe  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals.   Those  laws  were  made  by  ballots  backed  by  bul- 
lets.   But  the  people  enjoy  the  rights  that  were  meant 
to  be  infringed  by  simply  ignoring  the  laws.    The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declares  that  negroes 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  all  through  the  South,  but 
they  do  not  enjoy  that  right,  nothwithstanding  the 
ballots  back  by  bullets,  because  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  not  up  to  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage. 
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The  "  Voice  "  defends  the  Missouri  mob  of  Christian 
women  who  recently  destroyed  property  belonging  to 
saloon  keepers,  upon  the  ground  that  the  officers  of  the 
law  did  not  prevent  the  injury  which  men  who  drank 
liquor  in  the  saloons  that  were  looted,  did  themselves. 
Would  the  "Voice"  defend  workingmen  for  destroying 
a  mill  because  the  Government  prevents  poor  people 
from  getting  what  they  earn?  Is  a  Christian  mob 
against  evil  doers  protected  by  the  Government  any 
more  justifiable  than  a  workmen's  mob  against  evil 
doers  protected  by  the  Government  ? 


In  referring  to  the  Astor  estate  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  speaks  of  "the  decreased  earning  capacity  of 
landed  investments."  The  idea  of  land  and  houses  be- 
ing really  able  to  earn  anything  is  truly  absurd.  What 
can  land  and  houses  produce  ?   Think  it  out. 


Senator  Blair  complains  that  the  newspapers  give 
more  space  to  a  dog  fight  than  to  his  speeches  in  favor 
of  Socialistic  educational  and  Sunday  laws.  May  it 
always  be  so.  Dog  fights  are  far  less  harmful  than  Mr. 
Blair's  proposed  laws  would  be. 


Dr.  W.  S.  Wamer,  United  States  consul  at  Cologne, 
Germany,  says  he  believes  the  Emperor  to  be  quite  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  benefit  the  working  people. 
Probably.  But  the  workman  must  submit  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  in  the  Emperor's  own  way. 


The  Pope,  too,  has  "declared  his  intention  to  give 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  social  question."  He 
hopes  "  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  European  pow- 
ers in  solving  this  difficult  problem."  But  the  problem 
never  can  be  solved  until  there  are  no  "European 
powers."  The  problem  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Pope 
and  the  "  powers." 

The  "  Sun  "  charges  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  with  perjury, 
trickery  and  cupidity,  and  furnishes  very  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  charge  is  true. 


According  to  the  latest  reports  before  our  going  to 
press  thirty-seven  Socialists  will  sit  in  the  next  German 
Reichstag. 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

Illustration  No.  2  supposes  a  grove  of  trees  by  a  fiver- 
side  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie.  A  man  builds  his  house 
among  the  trees.  Another  man  comes  along  and  pays 
him  $100,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  all  improvements, 
to  get  out.  Mr.  Pentecost  says  this  $100  is  "  economic 
rent."  The  second  man  needn't  pay  it,  if  he  doesn't 
want  to  ;  but  he  chooses  to  pay  it,  sooner  than  take  the 
trouble  to  hunt  up  another  grove.  And  it  belongs  to 
the  first  man,  "because  he  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  get  the  grove,  and  got  it  under  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom.'i  It's  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  things  those  fel- 
lows get  who  rouse  out  early  in  the  morning  and  hog 
land, 


Well,  run  this  illustration  through  the  sieve,  and  you'll 
find  the  same  fallacy  in  it  that  we  found  in  No.  r.  Men 
don't  pay  rent  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  any  particu- 
lar place,  any  more  than  they  pay  rent  for  the  privilege 
of  marrying  any  particular  woman.  They  pay  rent  for 
the  privilege  of  working  in  a  particular  place,  at  higher 
wages  than  they  can  earn  by  equal  labor  in  some  other 
place,  and  that's  the  only  thing  they  do  pay  it  for,  or 
can  pay  it  for.  Rent  is  part  of  the  product  of  industry. 
Where  there  isn't  any  product,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  rent.  Whether  under  conditions  of  freedom  one 
man  would  be  likely  to  pay  another  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a  particular  place  is  a  question  which  I  am  par- 
fectly  willing  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Pentecost,  if  he  wishes, 
just  as  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  whether 
men,  under  similar  conditions,  would, be  likely  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  end"  seat  in  a  car,  or 
having  the  first  turn  at  a  barber's  shop\>r  being  accom- 
modated with  seats  beside  the  ladies  they  might  be 
traveling  with.  But  we  are  not  discussing  such  ques- 
tions now.  We  are  talking  about  rent ;  and  none  of 
those  questions  has  anything  to  do  with  rent.  If  the 
carpenters  who  built  the  house  among  the  trees  had 
got  extra  wages  because  the  trees  were  there,  or  if  the 
man  who  lived  in  the  house  had  earned  extra  wages  by 
reason  of  his  living  there,  then  there  would  be  a  ques- 
tion  of  rent  involved ;  but  Mr.  Pentecost  does  not  say 
that  anything  of  that  sort  happened. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  as  clear  as  possible,  because 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  I  did  not  see  it  myself  un- 
til Henry  George  pointed  it  out  to  me  ■  and  I  fear  there 
are  a  great  many  men  who  have  never  thought  of  it  at 
all.  I  think  I  can  illustrate  it  so  that  anybody  may 
catch  the  idea. 

In  the  old  days,  here  in  Virginia,  almost  every  great 
estate  had  its  own  burying  ground  attached  to  it,  in 
which  successive  generations  of  the  family  were  buried. 
Many  of  these  private  burying  grounds  are  in  existence 
today,  and  the  families  they  used  to  belong  to  are  still 
extant,  though  the  estates  on  which  the  burying  grounds 
are  situated  belong  to  strangers.  It  happened,  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  that  one  of  our  neighbors  here  died, 
and  his  family  desired  to  bury  him  among  his  forefathers' 
on  land  owned  by  another  man.    So  they  went  to  this 
other  man— who,  you  perceive,  had  an  advantage  over 
them  the  same  in  kind  as  that  possessed  by  the  early 
rising  of  that  grove,  but  considerably  greater  in  degree 
—and  what  do  you  suppose  he  did  about  it  ?  Charged 
them  a  hundred  dollars,  perhaps,  you  think  ?   Well,  no. 
He  sent  a  man  out  into  the  field  with  a  hoe,  and  cut  a 
wide  road  through  his  standing  corn  around  that  bury- 
ing ground,  and  told  his  neighbors  to  enter  and  bury 
their  dead,  freely  and  without  price.    But  if  he  had 
charged  them  a  hundred  dollars,  it  wouldn't  have  been 
rent.    And  the  fact  that  he  charged  them  nothing  did 
not  enable  the  grave  digger,  nor  the  coffin  maker,  nor 
anybody  else,  to  earn  a  solitary  cent  of  extra  wages. 

The  third  illustration  amuses  me.  A  railroad  is  built 
and  the  depot  is  placed  within  a  furlong  of  a  farmer's 
barn.  Mr.  Pentecost  says  that  farmer  will  have  a  tem- 
porary advantage  over  the  other  farmers  whose  barns 
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are  farther  away  from  the  depot,  and  that  temporary 
advantage  will  be  «  economic  rent."    I  fancy  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Pentecost  that  a  railroad 
takes  a  good  while  to  build,  and  can't  be  built  so  se- 
cretly but  that  folks  will  know  it's  coming.   When  the 
railroad  men  came  to  put  up  that  depot,  they  would 
find  all  the  industrial  conditions  in  that  neighborhood 
already  adjusted  to  it.    Mr.  Pentecost  does  not  say  how 
the  farmer  near  the  depot  would  have  any  advantage; 
he  only  says  he  would  have  it.    This  is  as  if  he  were  to 
tell  us  that  shoemakers  in  one  street  would  get  a  dollar 
a  day  while  those  in  another  street  would-get  only  fifty 
cents!   All  one  can  say,  in  answer  to  an  assertion  of 
that  kind  is:  "Why?" 

Let  the  fourth  illustration  stand  a  moment,  and  pass 
on  to  the  fifth.    Mr.  Pentecost  imagines  a  young  man 
paying  his  father  $500  to  vacate  a  farm  in  his  favor, 
not  for  any  economic  reason,  but  because  of  a  certain 
Susie  near  whom  he  wishes  to  remain,  and  whom,  if  he 
goes  away,  a  supposititious  Bill  Jenkins  will  be  likely 
to  make  up  to,  and  capture.    In  this  case,  I  should  be 
puzzled  to  say  whether  it  is  Susie  or  Bill  Jenkins  who 
is  the  cause  of  that  "  economic  rent "  which  Mr.  Pente- 
cost finds  so  natural.    But  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
application  of  labor  to  the  universe  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it    And  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  fact 
that  we  can  imagine  a  man  doing  a  thing  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  question  whether  he  would  do  it  or 
not    I  can  imagine  Mr.  Pentecost  stationing  himself  in 
front  of  a  house  with  a  barrel  organ,  and  refusing  to 
allow  the  dwellers  in  the  house  to  live  in  peace  and 
comfort  until  they  gave  him  a  dollar  to  move  on.  But 
I  know  that  Pentecost  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  being. 
And  even  if  he  would  do  it,  it  wouldn't  show  that  rent 

is  natural.   .  . 

Mr.  Pentecost's  fourth  illustration  raises  the  whole 
issue.    It  is  a  case  of  genuine  rent : 

A  man  discovers  a  gold  mine-a  placer  mine-on  his  farm,  or  a 
tin  mine,  or  a  mineral  spring.  Until  competition  destroys  it  he  will 
have  an  advantage.  That  advantage  is  economic  rent ;  it  belongs 
to  him  because  he  gets  it  under  the  law  of  equal  freedom  and  he 
does  not  force  anyone  to  pay  him  any  thing.  . 

No  Land  Lord  ever  forces  any  one  to  pay  him  any- 
thing   There  is  the  land— you  can  take  it  or  leave  it 
as  you  have  a  mind— not  the  slightest  compulsion  about 
the  matter.    Only,  if  you  haven't  a  mind  to  take  it,  and 
pay  the  Land  Lord's  price,  why,  of  course— well,  as  a 
rule  it's  your  wisest  plan  to  have  the  mind,  and  pay  the 
money,  and  never  bother  about  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom—just leave  that  to  the  "  moon  struck  theorists"— 
and  go  ahead  and  make  what  you  can.    Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Pentecost  does  not  see  that  if  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  get  a  price 
for  vacating  land— for  ceasing  to  use  it— then  the  owner- 
ship of  vacant  land  can  never  be  done  away  with  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  if  it  can  be  worth  anything  to  vacate  land, 
then  the  sure  way  to  make  a  living  is  by  not  vacating 
land— until  you  get  your  price  for  doing  it  ?    Isn't  that 
the  whole  of  Landlordism  ?•  When  you  buy  a  piece  of 
land,  aren't  you  simply  paying  the  landlord  to  vacate  it 


in  your  favor?  and  isn't  the  whole  reason  of  your  pay- 
ing him  anything  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mine,  or  a 
mineral  spring,  or  something  of  that  kind  on  the  land- 
some  advantage  that  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  land 
to  which  you  can  obtain  access  for  nothing,  or  for  a  less 
price?  If  the  man  Mr.  Pentecost  speaks  of  can,  under 
conditions  of  freedom,  earn  any  higher  wages  for  his 
labor  because  he  happens  to  find  a  mine  on  his  farm 
then  a  Land  Lord  is  not  a  thief,  but  a  public  benefac- 
tor.  .  

Come,  now,  think  it  over.    Men  are  free.    No  Land 
Lords  no  tax  gatherers,  no  customs  officers,  no  police- 
men 'no  anybody  to  make  any  man  work  where  he 
doesn't  want  to  work,  or  trade  where  he  doesn't  want 
to  trade  or  use  any  money  that  he  doesn't  want  to  use, 
or  do  anything  except  just  what  he  has  a  mind  to— in 
short,  freedom.   John  Smith,  a  farmer,  is  working  three 
or  four  hours  a  day  in  his  fields,  and  earning  a  couple 
of  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  it,  every  cent  of  which,  of 
course  he  spends,  because  a  man  must  spend  his  wealth, 
or  pay  somebody  to  take  care  of  it  for  him,  and  no  free 
man  would  be  fool  enough  to  do  any  work  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  paying  somebody  to  take  care  of  something 
that  he  didn't  need.    As  John  Smith  is,  so  are  all  the 
rest  of  the  community.    Some  work  harder  than  others, 
and  so  get  more  wages,  because  they  want  more  things ; 
others  are  satisfied  with  very  little,  and  therefore  do 
less  work.    Everybody  has  just  exactly  as  much  as  he 
wants  •  if  he  wants  more  he  does  more  work,  if  he  wants 
less  he'does  less  work,  and  if  he  wants  some  extra  wealth 
in  a  hurry,  without  waiting  to  produce  it,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  his  neighbors  who  will  be  delighted  to  help  him 
along    John  Smith  digs  a  well  one  day,  and  finds  a  rich 
deposit  of  tin,  and  the  tendencies  of  his  barbaric  ances- 
tors assert  themselves  within  him,  and  he  becomes 
greedy    "  Aha,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  tin  ore  is  bringing  a 
high  price  just  now  ;  I'll  quit  farming  and  take  to  dig- 
ging; and  get  my  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  with  only 
one  hour's  work  a  day  instead  of  three.    Peter  Brown 
has  the  only  other  tin  mine  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
I'll  just  drive  him  out  of  business."    So  he  puts  away 
his  plows  and  harrows,  gets  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade, 
gives  up  farming,  and  becomes  a  miner. 

But  when  Mr.  Smith  takes  his  ore  to  market,  he  finds 
that  the  tin  smelters  have  all  the  ore  they  want,  at  cur- 
rent prices.    They  are  making  all  the  tin  people  will  use 
at  present  figures,  and  cannot  use  any  more  ore,  unless 
they  get  it  cheaper.    Men  being  free,  and  every  man 
having  fully  satisfied  his  desires  at  present  prices,  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  is  as  nicely  adjusted  as 
an  apothecary's  scales,  and  responds  to  the  slightest 
difference  on  either  side.    People  are  willing  to  use 
three  times,  twenty  times,  a  hundred  times  the  quantity 
of  tin  they  are  using  now,  provided  they  can  get  it  m 
return  for  the  same  quantity  of  labor;  but  they  aren't 
willing  to  work  any  harder  for  the  sake  of  having  tin  ; 
if  Mr  Smith  wants  to  sell  his  ore,  he  must  make  the 
price  lower  than  that  which  Peter  Brown  is  getting. 
First  setback  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Well,  Smith  comes  of  a  long  line  of  protectionist 
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ancestors,  and  so  his  reasoning  powers  are  a  little 
weak.  He  says  to  himself  :  "  I'll  cut  the  price  of  ore 
temporarily,  until  Peter  Brown  gets  driven  off,  and 
then  I'll  shove  it  up  again,  and  scoop  the  profits."  So 
he  makes  his  bargain  with  the  smelters,  dumps  his  load 
of  ore,  and  goes  home  chuckling. 

But  the  next  day,  when  John  Smith  comes  out  of  his 
hole,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  day's  work  of  a  single 
hour,  he  finds  Peter  Brown  waiting  for  him.  "Well, 
John,"  says  Peter,  "I  hear  you've  struck  it  pretty  rich 
down  there.  No  use  working  that  old  mine  I  was  using 
any  longer,  so  I've  come  over  here  to  look  at  this  one. 
Have  you  got  out  all  the  ore  you  want  to  get  today  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  when  a  fellow  has  a  mine  as  rich  as  this, 
there's  no  need  of  his  working  as  hard  as  other  folks." 

"  All  right,"  says  Mr.  Brown.  .  "  If  you've  got  all  the 
ore  you  want  today,  /'//  go  down  and  get  what  1  want,  too." 
Checkmate  for  Mr.  Smith.  Brown  goes  down,  works  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  when  the  two  go  to  sell  their  ore 
next  day,  they  have  to  cut  the  price  still  more  to  stim- 
ulate demand.  The  upshot  of  it  is,  that  Smith  and 
Brown  both  earn  higher  wages — or  work  less  hours  for 
the  same  wages — than  they  did  before.  But  the  wages 
of  everybody  else  in  the  community  are  advanced  just 
as  much  as  theirs  are,  because  in  order  to  sell  the  pro- 
duct of  that  tin  mine,  they  must  reduce  the  price  of 
tin ;  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tin  means  a  rise  of 
wages  for  every  man  who  uses  tin,  or  anything  that  tin 
is  used  for  making.  The  advantage  of  that  tin  mine  is 
divided  among  the  whole  community,  and  there  isn't 
any  way  for  Smith  to  stop  it,  unless  he  could  revive  the 
barbarism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  get  a  Pinker- 
ton  detective  with  a  gun  to  keep  Peter  Brown  from 
using  that  tin  mine  when  he  himself  isn't  using  it.  So 
Mr.  Smith  puts  on  his  considering  cap,  and,  reflecting 
that  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  farming,  and  mighty 
little  about  mining,  goes  back  to  agriculture,  and  leaves 
the  operating  of  the  tin  mine  to  men  whose  tastes,  tal- 
ents, and  education  determine  their  labor  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  from  the  moment  when  Smith  discovers  the 
tin  mine,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  leaves  it,  there  is 
never  a  time  when  he  has  any  privilege  to  sell  that 
would  be  worth  anybody's  while  to  buy.  If  he  wants 
to  hog  that  tin  mine,  he  must  work  it ;  if  he  works  it, 
he  must  reduce  the  price  of  tin  ore  to  stimulate  de- 
mand; if  he  doesn't  work  it,  other  people  will  come 
and  work  it,  until  the  price  of  tin  ore  has  fallen  to  such 
a  point  that  a  tin  miner  can  earn  equal  wages  for  equal 
labor  with  every  other  man  in  the  community.  It  is  a 
big  advantage  to  the  community  that  a  rich  tin  mine 
should  be  discovered — an  advantage  to  Smith,  Brown, 
and  everybody  else ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  that,  under 
conditions  of  freedom,  no  man  can,  by  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances,  keep  to  himself,  or  get 
an  undue  share  of.  If  Mr.  Pentecost  has  any  other 
illustrations  of  "  economic  rent,"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them. 


Write  this  down  on  the  tablets  of  your  memory :  De- 
mand is  the  Mother  of  Wages.  It  is  not  the  rich  mine, 
or  the  fertile  wheat  field  that  is  the  opportunity ;  it  is 


the  demand  of  other  men  for  the  things  your  labor  can 
produce  by  application  to  the  mine  and  wheat  field.  If 
it  is  hard  to  grow  wheat,  the  price  of  wheat  will  be 
high,  the  demand  for  wheat  will  be  small,  and  wheat 
growers  and  wheat  users  alike  will  make  low  wages.  If 
it  is  easy  to  grow  wheat,  the  price  of  wheat  will  be 
low,  the  demand  for  wheat  will  be  large,  and  wheat 
growers  and  wheat  consumers  alike  will  make  high 
wages.  Men  see  this  dimly,  already.  Every  merchant 
knows  that  the  way  to  make  money  legitimately  is  to 
sell  goods — not  to  shut  them  in  a  warehouse  and  refuse 
to  sell  them.  When  freedom  comes,  they  will  see  it 
clearly,  and  will  laugh  at  the  nineteenth  century  bar- 
barians who  thought  the  way  to  earn  high  wages  was 
by  padlocking  Nature's  storehouse,  and  repressing  the 
demand  of  men  for  the  things  the  storehouse  keepers 
were  anxious  to  sell  them.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 
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THE  FIRST  MAN. 


BY    GEORGE    EDGAR  MONTGOMERY. 


Out  of  the  throbbing  dark 
Of  earth  our  man-life  came, 
An  elemental  spark 
With  a  deathless  heart  of  flame — 
A  passionate,  hidden  core 
In  wild,  primordial  weeds 
Flung  loose  with  ocean  seeds 
On  fructuous  shore  : 

It  was  the  stir  divine 
In  rank,  unflowering  ferns, 
In  the  green  shoot  of  pine 
And  flow  of  forest-burns, 
That  grew  while  ages  rolled 
From  ages,  through  a  strange 
And  slow,  creative  change, 
Till  time  was  old — 

Till  starkly  branching  trees 
Fast  interbound  were  bright 
With  leaves  that  caught  the  light 
And  shivered  in  the  breeze ; 
Till  flowers,  like  eager  souls 
Of  beauty,  sprang  to  greet 
A  summer  whose  fierce  heat 
Froze  at  the  poles. 

Before  a  human  cry 
Thrilled  some  deep  solitude 
With  echoes  sweet  and  high, 
It  wore  quaint  shapes  and  rude  j 
Quaint  shapes  of  skull-less  things, 
Of  reptile,  fish,  and  bird, 
Of  savage  creatures  heard 
Near  desert-springs ; 

Then  life  became  a  mind, 
A  will  and  spirit  above 
The  crawling,  speechless  kind, 
A  heart  that  dreamed  of  lovej 
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A  being  that  dared  to  cope 
With  the  world-elements, 
Strong  in  his  noble  sense 
And  patient  hope.    .    .  . 

Ah  !  who  shall  ever  know 
When  the  first  man  of  all 
Stood  forth  and  saw  the  glow 
Of  sunlight,  and  the  fall 
Of  bland  day  down  the  west, 
Then  in  a  rapturous  swoon 
Bared  to  the  pitying  moon 
His  naked  breast? 
New  York.  

HENRY  GEORGE'S  DENIAL. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

In  his  denial  of  plagiarism  from  Dove,  made  in  the 
"  Standard  "  October  19  last,  Henry  George  might  have 
scored  strong  points  in  his  favor  could  he  have  truth- 
fully made  a  few  brief  statements  such  as  these : 
"  From  the  time  I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  '  The 
Theory  of  Human  Progression '  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  merits  of  the  work  known.  In  public  and  in 
private,  as  my  associates  will  testify,  I  have  spoken  of 
Dove  frequently.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  Single-tax, 
so  far  from  claiming  any  merit  not  my  own  in  connection 
with  its  development,  it  has  been  my  constant  effort 
to  put  before  the  public  its  history  from  its  beginnings. 
And  as  to  destroying  the  old  political  economy,  I  have 
never  said  that  I  had  done  anything  more  than  avail 
myself  of  the  work  of  the  critics  of  it  who  preceded  me 
and  who  had  already  built  up  the  new  political  econo- 
my. I  have  but  laid  claim  to  collating,  editing,  elabor- 
ating what  others  before  me  had  fully  thought  out  and 
put  on  record.  I  fear  no  charge  of  concealment  or  pla- 
giarism. Candor  has  marked  my  course."  Truly,  this 
kind  of  a  reply  would  have  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  all  the  ten  thousand  words  of  his  remarkable  de- 
nial, characterized  as  it  was  by  a  display  of  the  fenc- 
ing master's  coolness  and  the  tactics  of  the  controver- 
sialist. 

Reference  to  this  denial,  it  may  here  be  stated,  has 
not  been  made  heretofore,  for  the  reason  that  some  in- 
quiry as  to  the  sources  of  the  other  parts  of  his  book 
and  as  to  what  advances,  if  any,  Henry  George  had 
made  beyond  the  economists  who  preceded  him,  was 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  circumstances 
inviting  the  main  accusation  against  him.  After  an  in- 
sight into  the  method  he  practiced  in  preparing  his 
chapters  devoted  to  "  shattering  "  "  the  current  political 
economy,"  the  reader  might  the  more  clearly  see  how 
strong  were  the  probabilities  of  an  adherence  to  that 
method  on  to  the  end — how  it  was  possible  that  his  en- 
tire volume  was  composed  of  ready-made  material. 

For  many  reasons  Henry  George  could  not  make  a 
claim  for  candor  play  any  part  in  his  denial.  First,  we 
have  wrung  from  him  the  remarkable  admission  that  a 
copy  of  the  "Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  the  only 
known  English  work  extant  from  which  he  might  have 
obtained  his  land  doctrines  in  their  fullness,  had  been 

n  his  possession  for  seven  years  and  he  could  not  re- 


collect that  he  had  ever  made  public  mention  of  it  in 
this  country.  To  this  it  should  be  added  that  if  he  ever 
referred  to  it  in  private  none  of  his  many  former  asso- 
ciates who  are  now  out  with  him  are  aware  that  he  did, 
and  of  those  up  to  date  still  in  with  him  none  has  thus 
far  said  that  he  did.  With  supporter  and  opponent 
alike  calling  for  the  writings  of  science  on  the  Single- 
tax,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  all  those  years  to 
produce  that  book.  When  he  sat  on  the  Anti-Poverty 
stage  and  was  time  and  again  greeted  as  the  "  inspired 
leader,"  the  "  master,"  the  "  great  detective  of  political 
economy,"  and  when  all  the  drift  of  the  bountiful 
praises  showered  on  him  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
the  untutored  philosophic  genius  who  had  worked  the 
puzzle  that  so  long  had  defied  the  schoolmen,  the  exist- 
ence of  Dove,  whom  he  "  had  frequently  mentioned  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  never  entered  his  mind. 
Yet  Dr.  R.  V.  O'Neill,  of  this  city,  who  had  read  the 
"  Theory  "  fifteen  years  before,  informs  me  that  just 
about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  he  wrote  to  Henry  George  asking  him  if  he 
had  ever  seen  Dove's  book — his  letter,  however,  never 
being  replied  to  or  published. 

Other  facts,  serving  to  indicate  that  one  of  Henry 
George's  saving  qualities  is  secretiveness,  are  brought 
up  in  this  denial.    The  service  done  him  by  the  hither- 
to unheard-of  pamphlets  of  Ogilvie  and  Spence  could 
not  have  been  more  opportune  had  they  been  kept  by 
for  the  emergency.    Five  years  before,  in  accepting 
from  Mr.  Dove's  son  a  copy  of  "  The  Elements  of  Polit- 
ical Science,"  which  contains  the  Single-tax  theory  in 
concise  form,  he  promised  to  write  a  monograph  on 
Dove — and  never   found  time  to  do  it.    Well  may 
he  state   "he  knows  in  advance"  that  the  younger 
Mr.  Dove  would  consent  to  a  republication  of  the 
"  Theory,"  for  Mr.  Dove  has  lately  written  me  that  he 
not  only  gave  that  consent  to  Mr.  George  several  years 
ago  but  told  him  he  would  be  much  obliged  indeed  if 
Mr.  George  would  reprint  any  part  of  either  of  .his  fa- 
ther's works.    All  this,  when  subsequent  to  that  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dove,  a  corps  of  writers,  some  volunteers 
and  some  on  salary,  were  ransacking  in  every  direction 
in  search  of  data  for  Mr.  George's  "  Land  and  Labor 
Library,"  but  without  getting  a  word  from  Henry 
George  about  Patrick  Edward  Dove.    Mr.  George's  in- 
disposition to  give  Dove's  publication  to  the  world 
seems  still  to  cling  to  him.    The  "  small  edition  "  of 
the  "  Theory"  projected  in  his  denial,  but  not  since 
heard  of,  was  to  be  issued  at  $3  a  volume  ;  Mr.  George's 
jobbers,  the  Concord  Printing  Company,  will  contract 
to  furnish  him  with  1,000  copies,  of  the  form  he  de- 
scribed, for  $700. 

Henry  George  again  brings  his  candor  into  question 
in  asserting  that  he  has  made  no  pretensions  to  origi- 
nating the  system  the  support  of  which  has  caused 
its  advocates  to  be  known  as  "  George  "  men.  Whether 
he  has  or  not  may  be  left  to  readers  of  the  book  and 
to  common  fame.  A  well-known  Single-taxer,  writing 
that  "  a  number  of  the  members  "  of  his  club  "  thought 
the  case  against  Mr.  George  "  made  out  in  my  first  ar- 
ticle "a  pretty  strong  one,"  speaks  of  himself  as  "an 
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earnest  believer  in  the  reform  of  which  I  supposed  him 
to  be  the  father."  In  November  last,  in  Toronto,  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting  in  introducing  Henry  George 
spoke  of  him,  perhaps  perfunctorily,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Single-tax.  Mr.  George's  explanation  that  he  was 
not — it  was  after  these  articles  had  been  begun — was 
considered  by  the  local  newspaper  editors  noteworthy 
enough  to  call  for  special  headlines  in  the  notices  of 
the  meeting. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  in  Henry  George's  de- 
nial is  his  strenuous  endeavor  to  work  a  confusion  as 
to  the  historical  status  of  the  Single-tax  theory.  Adroit 
player  that  he  is  with  words  and  facts,  he  does  it  by 
telling  the  truth — or  rather  enough  of  the  truth  to  suit 
his  purpose. 

He  says :  "  Not  to  speak  of  Frenchmen,  there  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  English  writers  to  state, 
with  more  or  less  clearness  and  definiteness,  that  prop- 
erty in  land  was  essentially  different  from  property  in 
things  produced  by  labor,"  etc.  True  in  fact,  this  is 
not  true  in  the  implication  that  all  this  "  succession  " 
had  in  some  way  or  other  taught  more  or  less  of  the 
Single-tax  system  of  economic  doctrine.  Mr.  George 
had  not  "  space  to  go  over  the  list  even  so  far  as  it  is 
known  "  to  him,  though  the  unsuspecting  reader  might 
have  believed  that  he  would  have  strengthened  his 
case  by  naming  at  least  some  of  the  list.  Why  he  did 
not  do  so  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  argument  of  Henry  George's  denial  is  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  if  his  pretensions 
are  to  collapse  in  presence  of  Dove's,  then  Dove's  pre- 
tensions must  collapse  before  Herbert  Spencer's,  and 
Spencer's  when  Professor  Ogilvie  is  heard  from,  and 
finally  the  latter's  when  Thomas  Spence  turns  up. 
Here,  again,  so  far  as  he  goes,  Mr.  George's  facts — save 
as  to  Herbert  Spencer's  being  a  Single-taxer — are  true. 
Several  writers  whom  he  could  not  possibly  have  heard 
of,  and  the  later  of  whom  could  hardly  have  seen  the 
pamphlets  of  the  former,  have  taught  the  Single-tax. 
Hence  Mr.  George  would  have  it  seem  absurd  to  say 
they  were  not  all  original.  And  so  his  own  title  to 
genius  is  established. 

But  had  Henry  George  gone  on  here  to  the  end  with 
the  truth,  there  would  have  been  another  collapse- 
that  of  his  twelve- column  argument.  For,  so  far  from 
being  impossible,  his  line  of  collapses  is  easily  made  a 
certainty.  Every  student  of  political  economy  will  un- 
hesitatingly say  that,  if  claims  should  be  set  up  on  the 
part  of  Dove,  Ogilvie,  or  Spence  that  he  had  first  pro- 
posed the  Single-tax  system,  those  claims,  in  the  light 
of  fact,  would  fail.  And  all  such  students  know  that 
the  Single-tax  set  of  principles  did  not  crop  up  at  dif- 
ferent times  here  and  there  over  the  earth,  the  inde- 
pendent product  of  many  minds,  as  Henry  George  tries 
to  make  it  appear.  But,  in  passing,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  even  if  they  had,  that  fact  would  not  prove  that 
Henry  George  did  not  quarry  Dove's  book  to  get  mater- 
ials for  his  own. 

Let  us  complete  Mr.  George's  half  statements.  Let 
us  classify  his  succession  of  writers  and  see  where  they 
belong.    Let  us  see  why  it  is  hardly  within  the  range 


of  possibility  that  any  economist  back  to  the  time  of 
Spence,  in  1775,  and  even  a  decade  or  two  before  that, 
should  have  re-originated  the  tenets  of  the  Single- 
taxers. 

The  history  of  the  Single-tax  system  of  political 
economy  is  open  to  all  who  will  read  it,  and  is  as  plain 
as  any  record  ever  written.  In  outline,  it  is  follows  : 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  issued  in 
1756,  contained  two  articles,  one  on  "  Farmers  "  and  one 
on  "Grain,"  written  by  Francois  Quesnay,  a  man  of  scien- 
tific attainments,  who  when  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  was 
called  by  him  "  my  thinker."  Embodied  in  these  articles 
was  the  thought  soon  expanded  into  a  system  by  the 
French  Physiocrats,  or  Economists,  as  the  first  school 
of  Single-taxers  was  called.  Quesnay's  views  evoked 
much  discussion,  and  ten  years  later  he  and  Turgot, 
who  afterward  became  minister  of  finance,  each  pub- 
lished their  principal  works,  in  both  of  which  the  Sin- 
gle-tax system  was  elaborately  expounded.  Then  fol- 
lowed from  other  Frenchmen  a  shoal  of  writings  on 
the  subject,  which  was  a  popular  one  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  A  list  of  the  principal  of  these  writ- 
ers may  be  learned  at  any  public  library.  Some  of 
them  are  named,  and  the  Physiocratic  system  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  the  article 
on  "  Political  Economy."  In  1764,  Adam  Smith,  with 
whose  great  work  Henry  George  is  perfectly  familiar, 
spent  much  time  in  Paris  in  company  with  Quesnay 
and  his  associates.  In  writing  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions "  Smith  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  Physiocrats,  adopting  Turgot's  celebrated 
four  maxims  of  taxation,  and  his  analyses  of  price, 
value,  the  division  of  labor,  and  of  distribution  into 
wages,  profits,  and  rent.  Chapter  2,  book  V.,  of  Smith's 
work  contains,  with  his  comments,  adverse  and  other- 
wise, a  statement  of  the  Economist's  Single-tax  doc- 
trines. Either  from  Smith's  works  or  from  French 
sources  could  any  writer  mentioned  in  George's  denial 
— Spence,  Ogilvie,  or  McNulty — have  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  the  Single-tax.  It  had  passed  into  literature 
before  their  time — though  it  must  be  admitted  into  a 
department  of  literature  not  even  now  read  by  every- 
body who  talks  of  it.  Henry  George  knew  all  this 
when  in  his  denial  he  brought  out  his  references  to  the 
English  pamphleteers — Spence,  of  1776,  and  Ogilvie,  of 
1782 — who  had  taken  up  with  the  ideas  of  the  Physio- 
crats, then  not  only  being  widely  discussed  in  France 
but  about  that  time  brought  partially  into  practice  un- 
der Turgot.  For  of  the  Physiocrats  George  says  (page 
305)  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  :  They  "proposed  just 
what  I  have  proposed." 

In  England,  the  teachings  of  the  Physiocrats  found 
little  acceptance.  In  the  chapter  on  that  school  of  phi- 
losophy, in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," Luigi  Cossa  is  unable  to  quote  from  any  stand- 
ard English  work  supporting  the  Physiocratic  doc- 
trines, though  his  book,  a  survey  of  economics  in  gen- 
eral, gives  an  index  to  the  works  of  more  than  four 
hundred  economists. 

About  1848,  there  was  in  France  a  new  school  of 
Physiocrats.    Singularly  enough,  another  economist 
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from  Great  Britain  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
some  of  its  adherents,  and  to  one  of  them,  Victor  Cou- 
sin, he  dedicated  his  first  work,  published  in  1850.  This 
man  was  Patrick  Edward  Dove.  His  production  was 
«  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression."  The  Single-tax 
part  of  the  work  was  based  on  the  Physiocratic  doc- 
trines as  to  rent  and  the  impot  unique,  and  Dove's  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  cause  of  rent  in  his  second 
work  is  precisely  that  of  the  Physiocrats.  But  Dove's 
applications  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  his  historical  ref- 
erences, relate  to  Great  Britain. 

Thus  we  see  completely  effected  the  collapse  of  Sin- 
gle-tax devisers  that  Mr.  George  would  fain  make  pre- 
posterous. The  reductio  ad  absurdum  on  which  he  staked 
his  case  has  collapsed.  And  thus  we  see  the  danger  to 
his  pretensions  that  lies  in  any  list  of  the  Single-tax 
writers,  French  and  English,  who  preceded  him.  They 
are  but  the  supporters,  commentators,  rehabilitators,  of 
a  system  set  up  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  But, 
of  course,  if  Mr.  George  wishes  merely  to  cite  noted 
men  who  have  wrestled  with  the  land  question  and 
seen  that  the  equal  rights  of  men  must  apply  to  the 
land,  he  may  write  out  a  list  reaching  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  history  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Rousseau, 
Hume,  Blackstone,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  several  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
Gracchi,  Moses.    But  these  were  not  Single-taxers. 

The  work  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove  failed  to  secure  a 
popular  reading,  though  favorable  notices  which  it  re- 
ceived in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  are  repro- 
duced in  his  "  Elements  of  Political  Science,"  printed 
in  1854.    Why  it  did  not  become  a  handbook  with  the 
masses  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.    It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  a  fact  unfavorable  to  its  sale,  es- 
pecially from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view ;  its  style 
is  barren  of  devices  to  catch  the  popular  taste  ;  the  only 
edition  printed  in  England  was  of  an  expensive  form  ; 
the  author,  simply  a  man  of  letters,  did  not  push  its 
sale  or  become  a  platform  propagandist ;  after  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Chartist  clubs,  which  had  taken  place 
two  years  before,  a  reaction  set  in  unfavorable  to  fur- 
ther radical  agitation ;  not  long  after  its  publication 
came  England's  war  with  Russia ;  and  next  followed 
her  long-continued  excitement  over  the  question  of  our 
slavery,  and  then  of  our  war,  her  interest  in  each  be- 
ing but  little  less  than  our  own.    Had  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  been  published  at  any  time  between  1850  and 
.  1865,  or  even  1870,  what  most  likely  would  have  been 
its  fate  ? 

At  least  two  copies  of  "The  Theory  of  Human  Pro- 
gression "  found  their  way  to  San  Francisco  and  into 
two  of  the  three  principal  libraries  there.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Library  published  in 
1874  contains  the  title  of  the  book,  as  does  also  that  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  for  1882,  the  present  librarian 
having  no  doubt  it  had  been  there  for  some  years  pre- 
vious. Henry  George,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, "lived  in  the  libraries"  during  the  two  years 
that  he  was  writing  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  And  this 
may  be  believed,  since  he  refers  to  forty  authors  in  his 
index  and  quotes  many  more  in  the  body  of  the  book. 


He  had  time  and  opportunity  to  thumb  over  every 
work  in  the  libraries  named  classified  under  "  History," 
"  Sociology,"  "  Political  Science,"  "  Political  Economy," 
etc.,  etc. 

To  return  to  Henry  George's  denial.  Lack  of  candor 
is  conspicuous  in  his  unfortunate  assertion  that  "  the 
"Theory  of  Human  Progression"  "is  in  the  main  a 
metaphysical  work,"  with  references  to  the  "  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  men  to  land"  "hardly  more 
than  incidental,"  and  not  going  "  any  more  into  detail 
than  is  shown  in  the  extracts  "  made  by  me.  This  must 
perforce  be  met  with  a  flat  contradiction.    Nearer  the 
truth  was  the  bright  Irishman  who,  laughing  at  this 
statement  of  Mr.  George,  said  to  me :  "  It's  all  plain 
reading  !"  and  the  German  who,  asking  me  if  I  had  yet 
read  Karl  Marx's  chief  work,  remarked,  with  a  mean- 
ing, that  it  contained  some  "  incidental  references  "  to 
"  Capital."    Of  the  scores  of  men  who  have  read  the 
"  Theory  "  in  the  past  four  months  and  spoken  to  me 
about  it,  there  is  not  one  but  who  has  echoed  r  "  It's  all 
there  ;"  and  every  one  of  them  knows  whether  Dove's 
book  has  been  misdescribed  by  Henry  George  or  by 
me.    Last  summer,  before  I  had  heard  of  Dove,  a  repu- 
table writer  for  the  press  occupied  some  of  his  spare 
time  in  copying  the  "parallels  "  in  the  works  of  George 
and  Dove.    He  tells  me  he  intends  to  publish  them,  as 
he  traced  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
New  York.   


THE   MUFFLING  OF   LIBERTY  BELL. 


BY  PROF.   T.   H.  GARSIDE. 


On  the  nth  of  November  the  police  authorities  of 
Philadelphia  prohibited  a  meeting  advertised  to  be 
held  in  memory  of  the  hanging  of  the  "Chicago  An- 
archists."   Messrs.  Pentecost,  Shevitch  and  Woecke,  of 
New  York,  were  engaged  to  speak,  and  others  were  ex- 
pected to  sing  and  give  recitations.    A  large  body  of 
armed  police  were-  massed  about  the  hall,  inside  and 
out,  to  prevent  by  force  the  holding  of  this  meeting.  A 
large  crowd  assembled,  gathered  principally  out  of  cu- 
riosity at  seeing  so  many  policemen  protecting  the 
building  against  the  invasion  of  three  well  known  pub- 
lic speakers  and  a  small  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children.    No  reason  was  given  for  this  action.  A  por- 
tion of  the  rent  had  been  paid  in  advance,  and  there 
was  no  noise  except  "  the  tramp  of  armed  hosts."  The 
members  of  the  society  which  had  arranged  the  meet- 
ing dispersed  at  once  upon  finding  how  matters  stood. 
It  being  plain  that  the  Director  of  Public  Safety  had 
no  just  cause  for  his  action,  many  good  citizens,  con- 
sidering this  action  an  outrageous  infringement  of  the 
law,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  in  protest  against  it  and 
to  place  before  the  public  the  fact  that  their  liberties 
were  denied  to  them.    A  meeting  was  arranged  for 
November  24  for  this  purpose,  at  which  Mr.  Neolke,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Kirchner,  a  prominent  trades-unionist 
of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  were  to  speak.    Again  a 
large  body  of  police  barred  the  entrance  to  the  hall  and 
upon  my  seeking  to  know  the  reason  I  was  simply  told 
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to  "  get  out  of  this."  A  magistrate  who  was  apparently 
in  command  would  say  nothing  but  excitedly  repeat 
the  above-quoted  provincialism.  On  every  corner  were 
policemen.  They  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  citizens' 
dress  and  being  known  pretty  well  were  avoided.  See- 
ing that  law  and  order  reigned,  and  that  the  crowd  was 
continually  growing  in  size,  we  thought  something 
should  be  done,  and  at  once,  a  friend  was  dispatched 
to  secure  a  hall,  if  possible,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  success  ranks  were 
formed,  and  we  marched  throtigh  the  most  public 
streets  to  this  place,  about  three  hundred  strong,  a  si- 
lent protest  against  the  brute  force  of  the  majority. 

A  meeting  was  held,and  speeches  made  in  both  English 
and  German  denunciatory  of  the  action  of  the  police. 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  to  the  same  effect.  Nat- 
urally the  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  considerable 
feeling  was  manifested.    It  was  freely  asserted  by 
many  persons  having  no  sympathy  with  Anarchists 
that  the  authorities  had  seriously  compromised  them- 
selves. The  only  presumable  cause  for  prohibiting  the 
latter  meeting  is  in  its  possible  connection  with  the 
first,  and  this,  being  a  likely  means  for  propaganda  of 
Anarchism,  was  illegal,  demonstrating  that  to  hold 
Anarchistic  opinions  or  to  have  or  express  any  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  do,  is  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
every  right.    Opinions  which  are  unpopular,  and  het- 
erodox, and  contrary  to  preconceived  notions  are  in 
themselves  dangerous.    But  to  aim  at  societary  recon- 
struction, at  a  change  in  the  economical  system,  is  a 
crime.    A  man  in  the  dark  ages  could  think  as  he 
pleased.    To  be  an  Anarchist  is  certainly  no  injury  to 
a  fellow  man.    It  would  take  nothing  from  him  of  his 
own.    It  would  not  bind  him  in  any  way.    It  would  be 
rather  a  benefit,  for  in  attempting  to  advance  humani- 
ty man  fulfills  his  highest  ideals.    In  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  contains  the  sum  of  all  hap- 
piness there  is  no  crime.    It  makes  a  man  none  the 
worse  a  citizen  if  he  declares  his  belief  that  constitu- 
tion is  obsolete  and  seeks  to  teach  a  more  just  and  im- 
partial doctrine. 

To  those  who  cry  that  they  wish  no  change,  we 
would  say  look  back  to  the  days  of  1776.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons has  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  dan- 
gerous.   Is  he  a  criminal  ?    Must  he  be  gagged  for  so 
doing  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  an  opinion,  any  opinion,  that 
does  not  extend  the  right  of  the  laborer  is  acceptable 
and  may  be  tolerated  ?    Opinions  are  beneficial  when 
they  seek  to  extend  individual  liberty  and  dangerous 
when  they  would  curtail  it.    The  free  expression  of 
opinion  is  the  legal  right  of  every  inhabitant  of  this 
country.    It  is  the  only  means  men  have  of  advance- 
ment. To  it  the  present  status  of  the  human  race  owe 
all.   Truth  is  slow  in  evolving  itself,  but  once  con- 
ceived it  grows  to  immeasurable  dimensions.  Protest 
and  attack  are  the  fundamentals  of  freedom.  Without 
them  despotism  is  a  blessing.    Congress  meets  to  pro- 
test, to  repeal,  to  reform.    This  is  its  function,  and  if 
to  publicly  assemble  and  protest  against  a  seeming 
wrong  and  advocate  a  possible  right  be  denied,  what 
other  resource  have  men  ? 


Granted  that  in  the  prohibited  meetings  intemperate 
language  would  have  been  used.    The  law  had  then  its 
remedy  in  arrest  and  punishment,  but  the  State  cannot 
predetermine  a  wrong  and  by  such  a  course  destroy  the 
exercise  of  a  statute  right.    The  State  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  meeting.    Its  officers  may  attend  and  dis- 
perse the  people  provided  there  is  any  violation  of  the 
law.    The  State  may  question  the  effect  and  import  of 
a  speech  and  may  punish  such  an  offender,  but  to  stop 
a  speech  by  presuming  its  illegality  is  a  criminal  of- 
fense, more  vile  in  this  country  than  Czarism  in  Rus- 
sia.   Society  is  conservative  because  afraid.  The  dear- 
est relics  in  its  grasp  are  effete  ;  its  dogmas  have 
proved  ruinous.    The  party  cries  of  politicians  have  no 
longer  any  savor  of  honesty.  Men  can  no  longer  juggle 
with  political  economic  axioms  ;  the  very  ramparts  of 
society  are  rotten,  and  the  resort  to  negation  of  rights 
is  an  old,  threadbare  trick.    Truth  assumes  grotesque 
figures  to  the  fearful  and  throws  upon  the  disordered 
fancy  strange,  weird  shapes,  but  it  moves  and  lives,  and 
the  action  of  men  in  using  brutal  measures  to  resist  it 
are  of  no  more  avail  than  a  candle  to  light  the  uni- 
verse. The  absurdity  of  this  prohibitory  action  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  enormity  of  the  outrage.    Almost  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Independence  Hall,  where  the 
dogma  of  kingly  government  was  buried,  the  power  of 
the  majority  must  repress  by  a  paid  group  of  imported 
Hessians  the  faint  demand  of  the  people  demanding 
the  right  to  speak.    Russia  excuses  her  enormities  by 
asserting  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  masses  in  check 
America  argues  the  same.  Protection  is  demanded  not 
from  bad  men,  but  from  men  who  publicly  seek  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  and  publicly  to  demand  a  change. 
A  social  question  is  evidence  of  a  social  wrong.    A  re- 
sult of  this  action,  if  continued,  will  be  secret  organi- 
zation, and  can  any  more  deplorable  condition  be  im- 
agined than  men  driven  to  secrecy  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  their  ideas  ?   America  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Anarchists,  if  Anarchy  is  true  •  if  false  it  will  die 
by  its  own  inherent  corruption.    But  if  the  individual 
right  of  the  meanest  citizen  be  abrogated  or  limited  it 
will  result  in  the  dawn  of  a  cloudy  future,  a  day  of  sor- 
row, ignorance,  and  oppression. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HYLOIDEALISM,  OR  THE  BRAIN  THEORY  OF 
MIND  AND  MATTER. 


BY  ROBERT  LEWINS,  M.  D. 


"  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live  ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment ;  ours  her  shroud." 

— Coleridge. 

In  several  occasional  publications,  "  Life  and  Mind 
on  the  Basis  of  Modern  Medicine,"  "The  Identity  of 
Vital  and  Physical  Energy,"  "Appendix  to  C.  N.,  tract 
on  Religion,"  etc.,  and  in  various  serials,  among  them 
m  "The  Open  Court "  for  September  19  last,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  clear  a  theory  of  nature  and  human 
nature— of  which  latter  in  our  day  medicine,  having  es- 
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caned  from  its  scholastic  trammels,  is  now  the  science- 
whTch  effectually  disposes  of  the  -  reconcd.aUon  of  se  - 
ance and  religion  »  by  the  total  elimination  of  the  lat 
ter  element.    I  speak  above  of  hylo-idealism.    But  Us 
propaedeutic  must  be  rigid  monistic  hylozoism,  u  e  the 
entelechy  that  there  are  no  two  substances,  matter  and 
Soul  but  only  one,  viz.,  matter,  or  soma,  what  has  been 
S  aseribei  to  Spirit"  being  only  the  functional 
activity  of  the  former.    This  view  ought  to  have  been 
Llf  evident,  even  to  the  dullest  capacity,  as  soon  as 
Newton  two  hundred  years  ago,  proved  the  autom- 
Ssm  of'  material  substance.    For  if  matter,  m  atom 
Ta  mass  acts  by  virtue  of  its  own  attractive  property, 
A  Tat  ls  the  gist  of  the  attraction  of  gravity,  ad  bono 
Tsecond  usance  to  perform  offices  which  matter  per 
topper  and  in  se  ?   Such  intercalation-the  introduc- 
Zn  vfz  of  two  factors  where  one  is  all  sufficient- 
s  ns'palpably  against  the  first  principles  of  logic  and 
sms  paipaoiy   s  h  we  even  image  to 

TsTl"  ^^con^,  the  interac- 
Ton  of  two  such  incompatibles  as  coporeity  and  mcor- 
JLT  Thus  hylozoism  is  reached,  and  this  alone  is 
P°ffi   Lt  To  eliminate  all  revelation  and  authority 
Sferthereo0n,  IZe  all  such  transcendentalism  has  f  or 
Watf  orm  this  dual  animism  or  spiritism.  Hylozo- 
P  ,0  f  ar  as  I  know,  is  a  term  first  used  by  Cudworth 
System  of  the  Universe,"  which  is 
the  work  o a  sincere  Christian  Platonist,  who  wrote, 
^Cnota  just  before  the  Newtonian-demonstration. 
Ye etLPpoSnl  were  his  arguments  tending  to   avor  • 

t  *\i*t  to  his  great  distress,  he  was  held  to  be 
^  SneisU* d Sgu  seL  suspicion  so  painful  to  him  as 
an  atheist :  » Ldisg  his  thesiS)  the  unpub- 

^Krtira  of  to  MS.  being  preserved  to  this  day, 

T  beHeve   n  the  British  Museum.    Now,  from  hylozo- 

sm  or  pure  materialism,  to  hylo-idealism  is  a  mere 

!  '  o  more  properly  speaking,  a  mere  correlation,  or 
step,  or,  more >  pro* y  p  ^  ^  asgert 

reciprocalproP^on    *  ^  any  other  than 

that  &nVZTo™*Z^  In  other  words,  that  no  one 
TJIIZ'Z  hi  own"  faculty.  And  if  so,  each  must 
can  transcen  ^  gtandard  and 

be  to  himself  as  ^£       whats0ever.  Thought 
m  d^SpSS and  reality-being  ideally  iden- 
f    1  ^  that  man  can  reach  must  be  relative,  i.  e,  as  it 
^  to  his  own  vision  or  idea-themost  noble  sense 
TSV  s^Z,  standing  for  all  the  other  five  or  if 
lg  N?,  he  included  as  the  special  sense  of  the  su- 
^  ^2f^  of  the  six  entrances  of  knowl- 
See   Sta  position  is  'only  the  positive  or  exact  Sdcn- 
edge.   lnis  p  half-hearted  negation  of  the 

*  v  ^  in  Lelf  '  and  when  fairly  grasped  will  be  found 

'  v!*g  ?te  taLteovertible.    Its  eschatological  impor- 
to  be  quite  ^outrover  ^  ^ 

rCeCernand  ^ £y Te  whole  religious  problem  by 


ship.    I  have  always  contended  that  this  solipsismal 
brain  theory  is  the  mere  commonplace  of  modern  posi- 
tive science,  and  of  all  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name, 
from  prehistoric  Brahminism  through  Epicurism^  Eu- 
hemerism,  Stoicism  as  presented  by  Seneca  etc  < down 
to  mediaeval  conceptual  nominalism  and  Scotch  and 
German  metaphysics.  Even  the  sensationalism  of  John 
Locke,  who  terms  matter  «  I  know  not  what    which  ^s 
one  with  Kant's  agnosis  of  *  Das  Ding  an  Sich,  lands  us 
in  the  hylo-ideal  predicament.   The  supernatural  is 
thus  quitl  got  rid  of.    And  to  that  *«^** 
belongs  monotheism  just  as  much  as  poly  theism.    I  is 
not  of  the  existence  of  God,  gods,  or  spirits  that  is  the 
question,  ontology  and  orthology  having  no  part .or _lot 
in  a  phenomenal  universe,  but  only  of  their  cognition 
by  the  human  mind,  which  can,  as  above  formulated, 
impossibly  transcend  its  own  phenomenal  ring  fence, 
within  which,  as  stage,  actor,  and  spectator,  all  gnosu 
must  be  confined.   Till  this  consummation  human  free 
will  and  liberty  can  only  be  a  make-believe. 
London,  England.  


The  Address. 


A   BAD   GOD  AND  A   FALSE  HEAVEN. 
By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 

DELIVERED  SUNDAY,   MARCH  2,  1890. 

There  are  many  persons  who  do  not  see  the  connec- 
tion between  orthodox  theology  and  the  labor  problem, 
but  to  my  mind,  there  is  a  vital  and  necessary  connec- 
tion   For  example  :  If  there  is  a  God  who  rules  men 
and  things  by  his  arbitrary  will,  it  is  an  impertinence 
to  attempt  to  abolish  poverty,  because  it  is  according  to 
his  will    But  if  there  is  no  such  God,  then  we  under- 
stand that  poverty  is  caused  by  men  and  may j  be .  re- 
moved by  men,  if  it  can  be  removed  at  all    If  there  is 
?  God  who  an'swers  prayers,  the  remedy  for  soaal^ 
equalities  is  to  pray.    But  if  there  is  no  such  God,  the 
remedy  for  social  inequalities  is  to  think  and  act. 
Tf  men  actually  go  to  heaven  when  they  die  because 
they  beHeve  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses 
hem  from  all  sin  when,  by  an  act  of  faith  they  apply 
thafblood  to  their  own  cleansing;  and  if  heaven  is  a 
place  m  which  everybody  will  be  made  perfectly  happy 
by  Wng  all  their  desires  gratified,  then  there  is  no 
need  to  ftruggle  against  poverty  and  trouble  m  this 
world,  because  a  few  years  of  trouble,  or  even  degrada- 
don  in  this  life  are  of  no  consequence,  when  compared 
to  an  eternity  of  happiness  that  may  be  ours  by  simply 
following  the  directions  of  the  priests,  the  ministers, 
he  th  ofogians.    But  if  there  is  no  heaven  that  can  be 
attained  simply  by  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  and  if 
what  we  call  the  future  life  is  really  only  a  theory, 
whose  solidest  basis  is  a  hungry  hope  ;  if  it  is  qui  e  ^ 
Tertain  whether  we  are  to  retain  our  personal  identity 
after  death  or  not,  then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  we  make  our  condition  as  comfortable 
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as  possible  in  this  world,  which  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  are  certain. 

I  contend  that  there  is  no  God  who  rules  men  and 
things  by  his  arbitrary  will  and  who  answers  prayers 
and  that  there  is  no  heaven  to  which  men  are  to  be 
wafted  after  death,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  hap- 
pened to  believe  something  while  in  this  life.    I  make 
this  contention  not  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  destroy  re- 
ligious beliefs  merely  because  they  are  religious  be- 
liefs that  I  think  are  erroneous,  but  because  I  think 
these  two  beliefs  tend  to  make  those  who  accept 
them  the  docile  subjects  of  monarcjis  and  the  broken- 
spinted  victims  of  capitalism.    I  believe  that  the  doc- 
trine that  obedience  to  rulers  and  contentment  in  pov- 
erty are  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  doctrine 
that  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  will  be  compensated 
for  their  present  miseries  in  heaven  are,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  the  causes  of  tenement  houses,  prisons  in- 
sane asylums,  poor-houses  and  the  sexual  prostitution 
of  men  and  women. 

Many  persons  write  to  me  to  know  why  I  do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  the  social  problem  and  let  religious  ques- 
tions alone.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  is  because  I 
think  that  all  political  tyranny  is  backed  up  and  made 
possible  by  belief  in  an  unjust  God,  and  all  poverty  is 
endured  because  of  the  belief  that  after  death  wealth 
and  happiness  await  us. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  human  happiness  • 
individual  freedom  and  general  wealth.  But  we  never 
will  be  free  as  long  as  we  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  infinite  heavenly  ruler  that  we  shall  submit  to  a 
finite  earthly  ruler,  whether  he  gets  upon  the  throne 
by  hereditary  succession  or  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  • 
and  wealth  will  never  be  justly,  and  hence  generally 
distributed,  as  long  as  most  of  the  people  believe  that 
because  they  are  poor  in  this  world  they  will  be  rich  in 
the  world  to  come. 

The  apostle  Paul- says,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Romans,  that  political  rulers  are  ordained  by  God  and 
that  they  must  be  obeyed,  from  the  King  to  the  consta- 
ble, from  the  President  to  the  policeman.  He  says  that 
you  must  pay  your  taxes  and  behave  yourself  sweetly 
when  the  political  authorities  force  you  to  do  things 
you  may  not  wish  to  do,  and  that  if  you  are  refractory 
the  minister  of  God  "  will  use  his  sword,  and  will  not 
use  it  «  in  vain."    Paul  distinctly  says  that  the  sword- 
bearer  is  God's  minister,  and  that  he  carries  a  sword 
because  he  is  an  "avenger  for  wrath."    He  is  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  God's  wrath  upon  all  persons  who 
do  not  like  to  pay  duties  to  enrich  dishonest  manufac- 
turers or  taxes  to  swell  the  treasures  of  the  Czar  If 
you  think  I  have  misrepresented  Paul,  read  the  passage 
for  yourself.  & 

The  apostle  Peter  says,  in  the  second  chapter  of  I 
Peter,  that  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  every  law  of 
man,  to  the  King,  who,  he  says,  is  «  Supreme,"  and  to 
governors,  who  are  placed  over  us  by  God  He  tells  us 
to  "  fear  God  "  and  "  honor  the  King." 

Jesus  himself  recites  a  parable  about  a  rich  man  who 
went  to  hell  because  he  was  rich,  and  a  poor  man  who 
went  to  heaven  because  he  was  poor.  I  refer  to  what  is 
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commonly  called  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus- 
Rich  Christians  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
surest  way  for  them  to  get  to  heaven  is  by  being  rich 
but  they  use  this  parable  to  console  the  poor  with  the 
idea  that  the  surest  way  for  them  to  get  to  heaven  is  by 
being  poor.  If  the  parable  means  anything  at  all  it 
means  that  rich  people  will  go  to  hell  and  poor  people 
will  go  to  heaven.  And  this  idea  is  strengthened  still 
more  by  the  saying  of  Jesus  :  «  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Paul  and  Peter,  you  see,  teach  us  that  God  and  the 
policemen,  big  and  little,  are  all  members  of  the  same 
firm,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  system,  and  Jesus  tells  us 
that  the  poor  will  go  to  heaven.  And  you  all  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  these  teachings  are  freely  used  by  the 
priests  and  ministers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  people  contented  with  whatever  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  happen  to  exist,  and  with  whatever  pov- 
erty that  government  may  force  upon  them. 

I  do  not  think  the  clergymen  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing,  but  they  certainly  are  the  agents  of  the  rul- 
ing classes  to  keep  the  people  quiet  while  they  are  be- 
ing robbed;  and  Paul  and  Peter  and  Jesus  certainly 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians  and  capitalists 
although  I  do  not  think  they  understood  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  their  teachings. 

From  what  I  have  been  saying  you  may  clearly  un- 
derstand why  I  try  to  get  you  to  see  that  there  is  no 
God  and  no  heaven. 

When  I  say  I  think  there  is  no  God  I  mean  just  what 
I  say.    I  know  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  there  is 
some  mysterious  power  in  this  universe  far  beyond 
what  we  are  able  to  comprehend.    That  power  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  ways— in  matter  and  the  forces  that 
act  in  and  through  and  by  matter.  I  know  that  there  is 
m  this  universe  what  we  call  gravity,  cohesion  or 
chemical  affinity,  life,  mind,  being;  and  I  suppose  that 
these  forces  or  existences  are,  in  their  essence,  one 
But  what  that  one  is  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea'  The 
mystery  of  the  universe— its  whence,  its  why  and  its 
whither— is  to  me  impenetrable.    I  admit  that  there  is 
something  about  the  universe  that  seems  to  me  to 
transcend  matter,  and  that  is  certainly  greater  than 
anything  that  we  call  mind.    But  I  deny  the  right  of 
anybody  to  call  that  impenetrable  mystery  God  To 
creep,  as  we  do,  to  the  outer  edge  of  what  is  known,  and 
look  off  into  the  blank  unknown  and  call  what  we  do 
not  know  God  is  irrational  and  unfair,  and  its  conse- 
quences to  the  human  race  are  bad.  I  say  that  God  has 
been  chased  from  Olympus,  from  Mount  Sinai,  from  the 
known  universe,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  say  that  if 
we  could  get  into  the  unknown  we  would  find  him 
Everywhere  that  men  have  said  he  was  it  has  been 
proved  that  he  was  not,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  assume 
that  he  exists  in  the  unknown. 

It  is  unfair  to  call  the  unknown  by  any  other  name 
or  to  speak  of  it  as  "  he  "  or  "  the  father."  There  is  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  in  hanging  to  this  word  God  when 
nobody  can  tell  to  what  it  refers.  The  word  God  has 
always  meant  a  person  who  does  things  in  answer  to 
prayer  ;  hence,  a  person  who  bears  some  special  rela- 
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at0Ti  ;X  Si  ^  dropped.    Men  used  to 

Testament,  and  they  have  ceased i  to 
Now,  hy  parity  of  <^^™£££X  „r  ever 
f 16  ItZt outS ^ "rdinlry  processes  of  na- 
^'  and  before  the  word  God,  which  has  always 
't     ch  a  being,  should  be  dropped. 

"^j  "fefnr  s  ii^dVar;: 

harmless  w.  i   »  °£  ts  in  ignorance 

C17nW5e'eUon  It  a  word  that  politicians  nse  when 
and  subjection.  bribery  and  corruption. 

they  carry  °/ *f  pale-faced  aristocrat  in  the 

lvtVeeHo°use  and  his  c  adjutor  of  Sunday  school  fame 

a""  Ait  was  an  affair  in 

which  money  did  the  voting  ven^ 

,„j  .11  that  I  have  said  applies  to  tne  wo. 
r.   s  impossible  to  show  that  there  is  any  such  place 
It  is  imP°ssl0'*        shOTld  not  be  used,  because  it  is 

^S  Ss  ^  poor,  instead  of  for  lumpish  sub- 
mission  to  injustice.  {    the  sense 

Y° ,  "  eoSd°  whTis  for  the  Car 

that  I  do  no t  believe  ,  ^  flogs  tQ 

and  against  f?^^nt  that  gives  Jay  Gould 
death  ;  who  is  for  ttebov  empioy&  when  they 

^^^roTitfwl^J^  against  the 
strike;  who  is  tor  jonn  German  garrets; 

Mi"Srtwt*n~»d  <*J»t  *e 
Wh°  „t  who  fs  forThe  politicians  and  against  the  tax- 
Mg  '  who  is  for  the  men  and  against  the  women ; 
payers;  who  » to*  and      inst  a  faro  bank; 

who  is  for  a  mon p  against  the  happiness 

£or  the  Property  °£  he  few  ^  anQ  againstthe 

?£  th<itmwho i Tfor  th  lender  and  against  the  borrower; 
Tt'foi theraUroad  and  against  the  farmer;  who  is 

I  «ply 

theret  of  thTe  "une  God  of  every  Christian 


,        a       tbP  rulers  the  God  of  the  rich. 
S^SldSt  name.    But  they  cannot  help  us  except 

tbere  is  no  heaven  to  conipen sa  •«  te  ^ 
When  we  do  understand  this,  rulers ^wi 
their  thrones  and  the  thieving  hands  of  the  ncn 
withdrawn  frornth^pocket^ 


Fiction. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD* 


IV. 

He  *«*  «  ^eart  of  the  world 
verse.    He  stood  on  the  boundary,  where ^          den  of  human 
the  phantom  of  death,  f&f^Xfl^elT^  resignation, 
suffering  fell  on  his  stalders    *  to  carry  this  cross,  be- 

Everybody  who  stood  in  his  place  was  bound*  arry  ^ 
cause  his  eyes  became  opened    and  it  was  suth  ^  ^ 

sufferings  of  the  world £  order  to  become  ^       ^  ^ 
.•All  the  tears  ever  shed  m  the  worn  threatens  to  tear  my 

sheds  united  in  t  does  not  belong  to  me. 

heart  to  pieces,  lears  cnoKe  ,  j  sorrow 
I  am  terrified  at  the  f^^^f^  sorrow,  like  the 
gets  obliterated  and  lost  -  ^  ^ m  ,f  housands. 

voice  of  a  singer  which  is  drowned .in  m  j  can  ran 

There  is  no  salvation  for  me.    Therein   p  ^ 

away  from  my  all ^«  ^^LTl  bought  a  misery  whose 
heart,  and  with  the  price  of  personal  pam  5 
name  is  the  universe  !"  and  the  vag1ieness 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  ^athewasr       ^  probable 
of  this  extract  should  be  excused  on   ^f0^^  ^cipher, 
that  the  explanation ^J*^Z££*™* 
ZEZ^ESZ  teU  mysticah    It  remains  to 
reproduce  another  extract  from  the  strange  memoirs. 

Tt  was  so  still  that,  if  the  dead 
..The  moon  has  '^  ^J^d  be  distinctly  heard, 

breathed  ia  th«r  coffin  fte^re^g^  s  ^ 

^Soeatlouddy. 

with  outstretched  arms,  crowd ad  torn  ev«y  ^ 

fr::m"hCin  lss*  J     **  ~ °£ 

he  iS  some  secret  processes  were  Ml (—£  . 

..  ,  could  aever  -derstaa^    L' » ■  ^  io„ 

SSSJ^E  "  ^  out.  aaZf  stood  aadtisteaed 

^fwtare'yo"    What  are  your    No  ^wer^ayaofaa 
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moon  penetrate  my  brain,  and  I  fall  into  ecstasy.  I  do  not  feel  my 
bodily  existence.  I  am  a  spirit.  And  I  at  once  realize  that  this  is  a 
grand  and  fateful  night,  recurring  every  year.  I  am  to  receive 
justice  and  to  be  rewarded  for  constituting  the  heart  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

' '  The  dead  rise  tonight  from  their  graves,  and  the  phantoms  of 
death,  with  passionate  despondency,  watch  the  phantoms  of  life.  If 
but  for  a  single  moment  evil  would  be  checked  in  the  world,  and 
tears  of  grief  would  cease  in  the  valley  of  misery,  joy  would  be 
great  in  the  city  of  the  dead. 

"  The  deadly  horror  which  now  freezes  the  souls  will  give  place  to 
peaceful  calm.  The  dead  will  forget  the  sins,  and  the  virtuous  will 
enjoy  rest.  And  the  moon  will  shine  so  brilliantly  and  dazzlingly  as 
to  eclipse  the  light  of  the  morrow's  sun. 

' '  And  the  image  of  life  and  the  image  of  death  will  become  united 
in  one  body,  into  something  indivisible  and  great,  for  which  at 
present  there  is  no  name.  And  she  will  appear  to  me,  my  long- 
yearned  beauty,  like  God's  dream,  accompanied  by  all  the  angels. 

"  One  second  will  this  bliss  last,  but  this  second  will  be  more  infi- 
nite than  many  eternities.  The  world  will  become  a  harmony,  and 
there  will  be  neither  good  nor  evil. 

"  It  is  time  !  It  is  time  !  I  am  witnessing  the  thirtieth  night  of 
judgment.  I  suffer  for  the  world's  crimes,  and  the  stream  of  evil 
must  stop  now,  though  but  for  a  single  moment.  Is  it  possible  that 
evil  is  really  eternal  ?  Is  the  ocean  always  agitated  ?  Does  not  the 
earthquake  pass  ?    O  men,  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

"It  is  time  to  sheath  the  sword.  Let  brothers  embrace  one  an- 
other ;  let  covetousness  shut  its  eyes  ;  let  the  murderer  shudder ; 
let  the  glutton  say  :  '  I  am  satiated  ;'  let  the  rich  desist  from  appro- 
priating the  house  which  their  labor  had  not  built ;  and  let  the  lips 
of  the  blasphemers  be  silenced  ! 

"  Have  mercy,  ye  living  ;  have  mercy  !  All  the  dead  have  al- 
ready left  their  coffins,  and  their  distress  rends  my  heart.  Silence  ! 
Methinks  the  solemn  moment  is  approaching.  The  city  is  slumber- 
ing, and  the  cry  of  its  victims  grows  faint. 

"  I  stretched  out  my  arms  in  prayer.  The  dead  did  the  same; 
they  were  exhausted  under  the  burden  of  sins  and  vices  which  they 
carried  to  their  graves,  and  are  longing  for  eternal  peace.  With  me 
the  unhappy  shadows  appeal  to  men  for  mercy. 

"  But  there  is  no  mercy,  and  pity  is  speechless,  having  no  tongue. 

' '  The  bad  deeds  continue  to  flock  from  the  city  of  the  living.  The 
moon  gradually  grew  dim,  dark  clouds  gathering  from  every  side. 
A  huge  black  crow  flew  over  from  the  city,  and  the  dead  shrank 
in  horror,  uttering  a  wild  cry.  The  crow  bore  the  spirit  of  a  new- 
born babe,  rejected  and  repudiated  by  its  parents. 

"  I  know  them.  They  are  husband  and  wife  before  men  and  God. 
They  are  well  placed  in  life,  and  their  sleep  is  never  disturbed.  But 
when  they  gave  birth  to  this  creature  they  became  fearful  of  their 
ease  and  comfort,  which  might  be  interfered  with,  and  they  sacri- 
ficed the  unwelcome  child. 

"  No  mercy  !  Compassion  is  silent.  For  the  thirtieth  time  hope 
has  deceived  me.  And  I  see  the  innumerable  skulls  of  the  dead 
turned  to  me  with  a  ghastly,  cynical  smile. 

"  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  broke  out  into  sobs.  I 
thought  I  was  dying  of  grief.  The  lonely  old  dreamer — who  cares 
for  me  ?  What  do  I  live  for  ?  Let  death  come  instantly.  Come,  O 
pale — come,  O  cold — death  !" 

VI. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  conceived  the  thought  of  visiting  the 
Maiden  Hill  cemetery  on  a  moonlight  night,  The  image  of  the  poor 
watchman,  with  his  secret  hopes  and  hallucinations,  did  not  leave 
my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  walk  would  prove  interesting, 
and  that  I  would  experience  emotions  which  would  dissipate  my 
city  ennut.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  some  time  progress 
has  penetrated  everywhere,  and  nobody  is  troubled  with  a  belief  in 
ghosts,  the  cemetery  at  night  still  presents  a  broad  field  for  all  sorts 
of  vague  fears,  and  I  would  wager  anything  that  the  cultured  Prev- 
brajensky  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  accompanied  me  there. 

I  set  off.  I  thought  of  the  memoirs  and  felt  sorry  that  so  little 
remained  of  the  yellow  sheets  covered  with  the  writing  of  a  feverish 
hand.  Suddenly,  at  a  turning  I  discovered  two  men  in  the  distance 
coming  in  my  direction,    Of  course,  they  were  live  beings,  not  dead 
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ones,  but  yet  I  trembled.  Now  and  again  they  engaged  in  a  fight, 
and  the  strong  and  stout  man  invariably  got  the  better  of  the  tall 
and  lean  one.  The  stillness  was  not  broken  by  a  single  word.  With 
fast-beating  heart  I  approached  the  two  men,  and  soon  recognized 
in  the  robust  one  the  new  watchman  of  the  cemetery. 

The  lean  stranger  was  almost  naked.  His  clothes  were  torn  ;  he 
breathed  very  hard  ;  his  eyes  were  wide  open  ;  and  his  hands  were 
tied  at  his  back. 

"  Where  do  you  drag  him?"  I  asked.  "  What  kind  of  a  man  is 
he?" 

"  And  what  business  is  it  of  yours?  What  are  you  doing  here  at 
this  hour,  anyway? —  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir,  I  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize you  !  Just  think  of  it !  The  fellow  feigns  dumbness.  What  is 
he?  Simply  a  thief,  a  robber.  He  will  not  get  off  easily  this  time. 
Go  on,  rascal !" 

He  struck  him  a  blow  and  dragged  him  on.    It  was  a  painfu 
scene.    I  intended  to  follow  them  and  protect  the  poor  thief  ;  but 
the  watchman  returned  before  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind.  He 
was  alone. 

"  I  let  him  go.  I  can  do  nothing  with  him.  Bare  like  a  Turkish 
saint ;  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  Let  him  go  to  the  devil  ! — 
Are  you  taking  a  walk  here,  sir  ?    The  air  here  is  like  liquor  ! 

We  went  toward  the  gate.  He  talked  about  Plevna,  about  his 
family,  and  told  me  all  about  his  marriage.  He  said  he  had  had  his 
eye  for  a  long  time  on  the  post  of  watchman. 

' '  Well,  were  those  sheets  of  any  use  to  you  ?"  he  asked.  ' '  A  funny 
man  he  was !  A  perfect  lunatic,  and  yet  he  was  kept  on  service 
here  so  long.    Such  things  can  only  be  in  our  Russia  !" 

I  returned  home  and  sat  at  the  window,  looking  out  and  thinking 
of  Maiden  Hill  and  the  dead  watchman.  My  melancholy  did  not 
leave  me.  Maxim  Bielinsky. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  fleas*  write  on  one  stde  only  of  their  paper. 


Usury  and  Rent. — I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  independent 
stand  you  have  taken  against  interest  (usury.)  What  but  that,  and 
land  monopoly,  which  follows,  has  reduced  the  noble  Romans  to 
their  present  condition  ?  The  historian  has  well  said  usury  and  land 
monopoly  alone  did  this  deadly  work.  W.  W.  Mitchell. 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

The  Editor  Never  Uses  Such  a  Phrase. — You  are  doing  so  much 
good  for  the  working  classes  that  I  grieve  to  see  you  hampered  with 
cant  phrases:  "  The  Unknowable  God."  The  Elemental,  Magnetic 
God  of  the  universe — the  God  of  Jesus  and  Paul — is  again  reveal- 
ing Himself  to  the  people  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  people  are 
eager  for  further  scientific  revelations  of  this  universal  Being  of 
life,  light  and  knowledge.  Your  preaching  shows  that  you  believe 
in  this  God.  Then  why  not  use  His  name  to  dethrone  all  other  gods  ? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    J.  F.  Burton. 

The  Woman  who  Said  it. — In  quoting  President  Blanchard,  of 
Wheaton,  111.,  on  the  Sunday  papers  in  your  issue  of  February  13, 
you  also  make  mention  of  a  certain  lady  who  declared  ' '  she'd 
rather  tell  a  lie  than  wear  a  corset."  Now,  I  think  that  was  so  cun- 
ning of  her  that  I  cannot  help  asking  why  you  did  not  give  her 
name,  or  did  not  you  know  it?  It  was  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Englewood, 
wife  of  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  the  pedagogic  magnate,  and  the 
head  of  the  Normal  school  of  that  place.  She  is  an  instructor  in 
the  same  institution,  of  the  Delsarte  culture,  and  is  an  out-and-out 
"  dress-reform"  woman,  which  in  her  position,  I  consider  quite  an 
item.  Lillian,  Wadsworth. 

Geneva,  111. 

Heredity. — In  Mr.  Pentecost's  lecture  January  30,  he  says  there 
are  no  bad  children.  In  that  he  is  mistaken  If  a  prospective 
mother  thinks  bad  the  child  will  be  bad.  If  she  thinks  thief  the 
child  will  be  a  thief.  .  If  her  thoughts  are  kind  and  good  hers  will 
be  kind  and  good  children.  And  it  is  true,  as  well  as  bible  teach- 
ings, that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children  to 
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the  third  and  fourth  generation.  I  do  not  name  the  bible  from  my 
respect  for  the  book,  as  a  whole  ;  but  this,  like  some  other  things  m 
it  is  true  And  Mr.  Pentecost  must  come  at  last  to  this  question  of 
mental  philosophy  before  he  will  be  able  intelligently  to  solve  all 
these  questions  in  social  evolution  now  before  the  public. 

Cawker  City,  Kansas.  Geo.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D. 

Be  Shakers,  but  Don't  S hake.  What  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
first  place  is  to  find  out  how  human  society  ought  to  be  arranged. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Shakers  are  nearest  right.  Leave  off  their 
shaking  or  dancing  and  theology;  but  retain  their  chastity  and  com- 
munity of  goods;  for  that  is  the  proper  manner  to  promote  uni- 
versal well-being,  and  prevent  poverty  and  temptation  to  wrong- 

d<Togbring  children  on  this  earth  is  a  great  wrong,  until  we  find 
some  way  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  suffering. 

Lasciviousness  is  worse  than  intoxication. 

No  animal  food  whatever  must  be  used. 

Learning  and  arts  of  the  highest  kind  must  be  promoted. 

Litchfield,  Minnesota.  P;  H.  Widstrand. 

Not  Tump,  but  GROW.-Your  ideas  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
conception  concerning  God  are  indeed  startling  and  hard  to  receive, 
but  I  respect  you  none  the  less  for  your  independence  and  courage 
For  many  years  I  have  entertained  the  ideas  taught  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.    You  probably  know  all  about  said  ideas.    I  will  not, 
therefore,  take  time  to  explain.    Your  land  theory  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove   You  ignore  all  congresses  and  legislatures.    I  am  disposed 
to  accept  them  in  purified  form  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible),  as  step- 
ping stones  to  something  better.    I  think  it  rather  expecting  too 
much  for  man  to  jump  from  all  the  besotting  influences  of  poverty 
and  monarchy  to  full-fledged  Individualism,  made  endurable  only 
by  universal  enlightenment  with  its  accompanying  culture  and 
charity    The  average  lawmaker  does  not  need  information-of 
that  he  has  an  abundance.    What  he  most  needs  is  a  little  old- 
fashioned  honesty  ;  such  honesty  as  will  resist  bribery  and  corrup- 

W.  M.  De  Camp. 

tion. 

Hampton,  Va.  :  


A  Clergyman  Believes  in  Freedom.  Thanks,  my  dear  Pente- 
cost for  that  last  discourse  on  "The  Presbyterian  Situation.  I 
have  read  it  through  with  interest  and  delight.  I  believe  as  you 
do  about  this.  The  more  I  see,  hear  and  learn  about  church  organ- 
ization, the  more  I  am  appalled  and  disgusted. 

Freedom,  absolute  freedom-freedom  of  conviction,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech-oh,  these  are  the  virtues  and  beati- 
tudes for  which  every  soul  pants  "as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 

water  brooks."  .  , 

Outside  the  breastworks  of  the  Church  what  softening  melody  to 
earnest  and  honest  souls  do  the  reverberations  of  stout  and  effec- 
tive blows  of  antagonism  produce!  To  expose  wrong  and  false- 
hood to  unveil  the  truth,  till  all  her  face  and  figure  shall  be  seen, 
to  battle  down  the  tinseled  crowns  of  hypocrites  and  reveal  the 
shaggy  hair  and  crowns  of  thorns  on  the  heads  of  true  martyrs- 
this  is  work,  noble,  exalting  enough  for  any  man. 

Of  course  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  all  your  positions— f ar  from 
it-but  out  of  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  I  am  compelled  to  say :  May 
the  Right  speed  you,  and  your  plain,  stout  words,  and  may  your 
beautiful  Twentieth  Century  fly  far  across  the  continent  and  con- 
tinents to  stir  hearts,  and  honor  truth,  justice  and  love. 

.     „  M  v  Henry  Frank. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  __  

This  is  None  too  Strong.-K  Christian  ministers  were  alitor  six 
months  to  speak  plainly  the  thoughts  of  their  souls,  orthodoxy  would 
have  but  few  exponents  left,  and  they  would  be  but  the  survivals  of 
another  age.  It  is  insincerity,  duplicity,  hypocrisy  which  veil  the 
true  state  of  things  from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  I  remember 
at  one  time  saying  to  a  very  prominent  minister  of  Chicago,  "  Why 
don't  you  preach  just  what  you  believe?"  "  O,  Doctor  Bray,  he 
replied  "I  dare  not  preach  as  I  believe;  my  people  have  trouble 
enough  already."  At  one  time  the  bishop  of.  a  certain  diocese  said, 
on  his  visitation  to  me  :  "  You  are  the  only  authorized  minister  m 
this  city    The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 


tion here  according  to  Catholic  canons ;  and  as  for  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian and  other  Protestant  ministers,  they  have  no  authority  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Christ."  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  this  very  bishop  lauded  to  the  skies  the  very 
ministers  who  in  private  conversation  with  me  he  had  condemned. 
The  reason  was  obvious:  they  sat  before  him  as  members  of  the 
congregation  to  whom  he  was  then  preaching.  The  bishop  was 
seeking  popularity.  It  is  this  insincerity  among  ministers  which 
made  me  first  begin  the  line  of  thought  which  I  have  persistently 
earned  out  for  the  last  ten  years.  Henry  Truro  Bray. 
Chicago,  111.   .  .  

The  Russian  Nihilists.-AUow  me  to  correct  one  little  inaccura- 
cy of  statement  concerning  the  Russian  Nihilists  which  somehow 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  last  issue  of  your  magazine. 
You  said  Nihilism  was  a  mere  tendency  toward  changing  the  form 
of  government  now  extant  in  Russia  into  a  more  liberal  one.  You 
also  said  that  Nihilists  are  neither  Socialists  nor  Anarchists  This 
is  not  the  fact.    Not  to  mention  the  Nihilists  of  the  latest  forma- 
tion, who  are  thorough-going  Socialists,  the  majority  of  them  being, 
in  fact  strict,  Socialist-Democrats,  and  some  of  them  Communist- 
Anarchists,  the  radical  element  of  the  Russian  youths  have  always 
been  staunch  believers  in  and  contestants  for  the  economic  emanci- 
pation of  the  world's  toilers.    Even  so  far  back  as  in  the  early  50s 
the  abolition  of  rent  and  interest  and  all  other  forms  of  spoliation  of 
labor  by  the  idlers  was  ably  advocated  by  such  men  as  N.  G.  Cher- 
nishefsky,  the  father  of  Nihilism,  who  earned  his  well  deserved 
fame  not  so  much  by  his  "  What  is  to  be  Done  ?"  as  by  such  writ- 
ings as  "  Capital  and  Labor,"  <->  Is  It  Difficult  to  Buy  Out  the  Land- 
holders V  "  Some  Philosophical  Prejudices  Against  the  Communial 
Form  of  Land  Tenure,"  and  the  like,  in  which  he  ably  strove  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  that  interest  and  rent  and  private  ownership  of 
land  are  as  unjust,  as  uneconomic,  and  as  barbaric,  as  the  principle 
of 'competition,  their  invariable  coadjutor.    The  earliest  "under- 
ground" publications,  too,  the  "  Nabet,"the  "  Kolokol  weretruly 
Socialistic  in  their  teachings.    Again,  it  was  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage that  Karl  Marx's  work  was  first  translated,  and  m  David 
Ricardo  and  Karl  Marx,"  by  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Kieff , 
Mr  Ziber,  the  economic  teachings  of  German  Socialism  were  speed- 
ily spread  among  the  best  element  of  the  most  advanced  representa- 
tives of  Russian  thought.    I  could  fill  pages  with  similar  evidences 
in  support  of  the  fact,  which  is  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that  the 
Russian  Nihilist  is  a  Socialist.    But  to  save  space  let  me  only  men- 
tion to  you  Peter  Lavrof,  Michael  Backoonin,  Prince  Krapotkm, 
whom  even  those  not  conversant  with  the  Russian  language  but  in- 
terested in  the  Nihilist  movement  know  to  be  Socialists  of  one  or 
another  color.  True,  the  Russian  Nihilist  does  forward  the  demand 
of  political  freedom-free  speech,  free  assembly,  etc.-but  he  does 
s6  only  the  better  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  rent  and  of  interest, 
and  for  the  Socialization  of  land  and  all  the  means  of  production. 
-T     ,r   ,                                              Michael  Zametkin. 
New  York.    — 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


Mr  Z.  Shed  is  now  associate  editor  of  the  "  Individualist." 

Eight  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  whisky  and  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries were  shipped  to  Africa  last  ye'ar. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  in  improving  and  extending  the  military  barracks 
throughout  the  country. 

The  "Pennsylvanian,"  a  twelve-page  weekly,  published  by  the  un- 
dergraduates of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  speaks  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  as  "  a  notable  Single-tax  paper." 

Rev  Phillips  Brooks  said,  in  one  of  his  noonday  sermons  last 
week  •  "  I  hold  that  it  is  not  belief,  but  unbelief,  that  shuts  its  ears 
to  what  men  have  to  say  about  Christ.  I  honor  the  skeptic  who  is 
honest.  I  honor  the  man  who  says  :  « I  will  not  believe  until  my 
soul  has  evidence  to  make  me  believe.'  " 
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Thomas  O'Brien  was  murdered  by  hanging  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
February  17.  It  took  fourteen  minutes  to  kill  him.  This  crime  was 
committed  to  avenge  a  crime  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted. The  evidence  against  him  was  circumstantial.  He  pro- 
tested his  innocence  with  his  last  breath. 

There  are  397  members  in  the  German  Reichstag.  The  result  of 
the  recent  election  will  be  that  37  of  them  will  be  Socialists ;  the 
anti-Socialist  law  will  not  be  rerenacted,  the  Socialists  will  not  be  so 
oppressed,  but  will  have  liberty  in  organizing  openly  and  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  programme  of  the  future. 

The  London  "  Times 's  "  Vienna  correspondent  reports  that  Prince 
Bismarck  had  actually  resigned  and  surrendered  the  seals  of  office, 
but  that  he  withdrew  his  resignation  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Emperor,  and  that  Luitpold  of  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  have  notified  the  Emperor  that  they  do  not  approve  his 
policy  toward  Socialism. 

George  Clark  was  murdered  by  hanging  at  Waynesburg,  Pa., 
February  26,  upon  purely  circumstantial  evidence.  He  said  up  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life  that  he  was  innocent,  and  about  half  the 
community  believed  he  was.  So  strong  was  public  opinion  in  his 
favor  that  the  jail  was  guarded  several  days  before  he  was  mur- 
dered to  prevent  his  being  rescued  from  his  murderers. 

In  his  recent  encyclical  letter  Pope  Leo  XIII.  says :  "  If  the  laws 
of  the  State  are  in  open  contradiction  to  the  divine  law,  if  they  com- 
mand anything  prejudicial  to  the  church,  are  hostile  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  religion,  or  violate  in  the  person  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  then,  indeed,  it  is  a  duty  to  resist 
them  and  a  crime  to  obey  them— a  crime  fraught  with  injury  to  the 
State  itself.  For  every  offense  against  religion  recoils  on  the  State. " 

"  Freethought"  (San  Francisco)  says :  "  The  mobbing  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  by  hoodlums  on  the  streets  of  this  city  and  Oakland, 
coupled  with  the  indifference  of  the  authorities  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, is  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization.  The  members  of  this 
army  are  generally  a  harmless  lot  of  fanatics.  They  attend  strictly 
to  their  own  affairs,  keep  out  of  politics,  relieve  suffering  in  some 
cases,  and  once  in  a  while  they  reform  a  drunkard.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  branch  of  the  Christian  church  that  has  any  apology 
or  excuse  for  its  existence.  Their  fanaticism  should  be  met  with 
education,  not  persecution." 

A  European  dispatch  says  that  the  Swiss  Government  has  issued 
the  programme  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  Labor 
Conference.    It  includes  the  following  points : 

1.  In  what  degree,  if  at  all,  should  the  State  restrict  Sunday 
work?  • 

2.  What  is  the  minimum  age  below  which  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  should  be  prohibited  ? 

3.  What  should  be  fixed  as  a  maximum  day's  work  for  work  men 
or  women  under  full  age  ? 

4.  Should  the  hours  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  which 
are  now  required  by  law,  be  counted  as  part  of  a  day's  work  for 
juvenile  workers? 

5.  Should  the  maximum  length  of  a  day's  work  for  juveniles  vary 
according  to  the  ages,  and  during  what  hours  should  the  working 
time  be  fixed? 

6.  What  restrictions  are  necessary  in  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  unhealthy  and  dangerous  occupations  ? 

7.  Should  the  State  permit  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  occupations  carried  on  at  night  time? 

8.  How  can  the  State  best  put  into  effect  and  enforce  the  labor 
regulations  it  makes  ? 

Finally  the  programme  submits  to  the  Conference  the  proposition 
for  periodical  labor  conferences,  which  will  become  an  established 
institution  if  this  conference  approves  the  idea. 

Following  is  a  reprint  of  what  Frank  Q.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  "  In- 
dividualist "  (Denver,  Col.)  calls  "  The  New  Abolition."  He  invites 
all  those  who  can  subscribe  to  it  to  send  their  names  to  him  : 

We,  the  wealth  producers  of  the  United  States,  hold  the  truth  of 
the  following  principle  to  be  self-evident : 

Every  person  has  a  natural  right  to  do  whatsoever  he  wills, 
provided  that  in  the  doing  thereof  he  infringes  not  the  equal 
freedom  of  any  other  person. 


Firmly  believing  that  to  the  legislative,  judicial,  executive  and 
administrative  violation  of  this  fundamental  Principle  in  matters  of 
government  are  directly  traceable  nearly  all  the  political  and  social 
ills  with  which  our  people  are  now  afflicted  ;  and  that  to  said  viola- 
tions of  the  Principle  are  directly  attributable  the  unparalleled 
wealth  of  the  few,  and  the  pitiable  poverty  of  the  many  ;  the  growth 
and  development %of  vast  monopolies,  trusts,  combines,  syndicates 
and  pools ;  corners  in  markets  and  financial  panics ;  labor  strikes, 
lockouts  and  riots ;  highways  thronging  with  tramps ;  brothels 
filled  with  homeless  women,  and  almshouses,  asylums  and  prisons 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  social  outcasts ;  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  resources  of  nature,  including  land,  water,  mineral  belts  and  oil 
fields,  by  corporations  and  speculators,  while  women  weep  and  little 
children  moan,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  disinherited  families 
having  not  where  to  lay  their  heads;  legalized  debt,  mortgages, 
trust  deeds,  judgments  and  attachments  that  weight  down  all  pos- 
sessions from  the  farm  to  the  family  rocking  chair,  with  usury  and 
extortion  sucking  away  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  : 

We,  the  wealth  producers  of  the  United  States,  demand, 

1.  The  immediate  recognition  and  adoption  of  said  Principle  in  all 
matters  of  government,  legislative,  judicial,  executive  and  adminis- 
trative. 

2.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  and  abolition  of  all 
so-called  titles  to  land  other  than  the  natural  title  of  occupancy  and 
use. 

3.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  and  abolition  of  all 
statutes,  enactments  and  so-called  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts. 

4.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  and  abolition  of  all 
statutes  and  enactments  in  any  way  relating  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country. 

5.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  all  statutes  that  in 
any  way  interfere  with  free  trade  between  individuals  of  the  same 
or  different  countries. 

6.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  and  abolition  of  all 
charters,  special  privileges  and  franchises  to  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations. 

7.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  all  forms  of  com- 
pulsory taxation. 

8.  The  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  and  abolition  of  all 
other  statutes,  precedents  and  customs  that  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  Law  of  Equal  Freedom. 

9.  Collective  maintenance  and  control  of  all  public  highways, 
waterways,  railways,  canals,  ditches,  reservoirs,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, ferries,  bridges,  water  works,  gas  works,  parks,  electric 
plants,  etc.,  to  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Thus  limiting  government  or  the  functions  of  the  State  within  its 
true  and  proper  sphere :  the  protection  of  individuals  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  natural  rights,  preventing  and  restraining  any  and  all 
kinds  of  crimes,  leaving  the  individual  absolutely  free  to  occupy 
and  use  unoccupied,  unused  land,  and  to  do  whatsoever  else  he 
wills,  so  long  as  he  interferes  not  with  the  equal  freedom  of  any 
other  person— in  general,  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  only  as  accords  with  the  Law  of 
Equal  Freedom. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  is  "  The 
Sins  of  the  Government.". 

Unity  Society,  814  Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia.— Next  Sunday 
evening,  at  8  o'clock,  Prof.  Garside.    Subject:  "  The  Color  Line." 

Social  Science,  Barnard  Memorial,  10  Warrenton  street,  Boston.— 
Next  Saturday  evening,  at  7.30,  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  Subject : 
"  Socialism  in  the  Light  of  Christianity." 

Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association,  Bedford  avenue  and  South 
Second  street,  Eastern  District— Next  Sunday,  at  3  o'clock,  T.  B. 
Wakeman.    Subject :  "  Fundamental  Philosophy." 

It  should  have  been  said  last  week  that  the  lecture  by  Victor 
Yarros  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  reported  in  this  column,  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Abolition  Club  of  that  city. 

A  tremendous  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Cooper  Union  last  Friday 
evening  to  protest  against  the  recent  atrocities  perpetrated  upon 
political.prisoners  in  Russia.    The  hall  was  literally  jammed  with 
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people.    Mr.  Pentecost,  Prof.  DeLeon  and  M.  Zametkin  spoke  in 
the  order  named.  ,  _  , 

Dr  Symington  Brown  lectnred  on  Lif^Land  and  Labor  in 
G  A  R  Hafl,  Boston,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23  before 
fhe Single-Ta'x  League.  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gjrn^n^ 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston  (same  day  and  ^ 
vs  Individualism."  Both  halls  were  crowded,  and  an  interesting 
discussion  followed  Dr.  Brown's  lecture. 

There  was  a  Bruno  celebration  at  Union  Square  Hall,  San  Fran- 

gave  recUations;  Thomas  Curtis  and  S.  P.  Putnam  delivered  ad- 

A  meeting  in  favor  of  "eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for 
rest  St  hours  for  what  we  will,"  was  held  in  the  arge  hall  of 
Coope  Union  Monday  evening,  February  34.  The  hall  was  abou 
two  third  S.    Darnel  Harris  presided,  and  Samuel  Gompers  was 

mand  it,  and  then  they  can  help  us  get  it  for  others^  P.  J.  Maguue 
rdjohn  S.  Kirchneralso  spoke.  Resolutions  mdorsmg  the  prop- 
osition to  demand  eight  hours  on  May  1  were  adopted. 

AChicagocorrespondentwrites  :  "AlbertR.  Parsons  Assembly* >f 
Chta^o  ll  holds'  meetings  every  Sunday,  at  SA .We*  Lake 
street  for  the  discussion  of  economic  and  social  questions^  The  re 
cently  elected  officers  are :  Dyer  D.  Lum,  Chairman;  H.  W  Koehn 
Secretary'  A.  D.  Westcott,  Treasurer.    Among  the  more  active 
spirit    *nd  who  usually  lead  in  the  discussions,  are  Wm.  Holme  , 
Dver  D  Lum,  H.  W.  Koehn,  Martin  Locher,  Mrs.  Lozie  M.  Holmes 
Mr  ^  Lucy  E.  Parsons  and  others.  Usually  the  meetings  are  opened 
bv  reatog  one  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  addresses,  he  being  regarded  as 
the  beacon  light  of  the  labor  movement.    Much  good  is  being  done 
n  the  way  of  awakening  thought.    The  capitalistic  press  ry  to  be- 
HtUe  orifforts  by  contemptuously  referring  to  the  small  number 
in  attendance   giving  the  exact  number  present,  whenever  it  is 
small ZX^e  in  Jemency  of  the  weather,  or  from  other  cause, 
Bufthe  members  have  faith  in  the  power  of  small 
small  things,  and  keep  pounding  away,  believing  m  the  truth 
these  lines  :    u  ^       ^  ia  ^  streamlet  scant 

Has  changed  the  course  of  many  a  river, 
A  dew  drop  on  the  baby  plant,  ^ 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever.  '  


ally,  the  author  relates  an  interesting  into***  with  B»ma**£ 
which  the  German  premier  describes  the  struggle  which  be  passed 
Sough  to  prevent  his  sovereign  from  occupying  Vienna  m  1866. 

...  ,   — .+-~.-^;-T^rl  <an- 


luugu.   - 

The  Jenness-Miller  Magazine"  for  March  is  an  epitomized  en 
clyopedia  of  information,  interesting  and  valuable  for  women. 


Literature. 


We  have  received  from  Funk  &  Wagnals,  New  York.  ■  Th 
Commandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/'  by  Rev.  F.  S. 
Schenck,  which  will  soon  get  a  longer  notice  m  these  columns. 

The  "Century"  for  March  contains  articles  upon  ' '  P^stonc 
Remains  in  the  Ohio  Valley,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  "The  Na- 
fure  and  Method  of  Revelation,"  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  ;  Ges- 
ture and  Met  „  b  Albert  Shaw,  accompanied  by  an  edt- 

The  principal  feature  of  the  "Transatlantic"  for  March  1  is  po- 
The  pnncipa  ^  „  ^  EurQpe  may  E 

War"  Co  ne"  Baron  Stoffel,  who  is  an  authority  in  matters  mdi- 
Urv  sertusly  advances  the  startling  idea  of  an  offensive  and  de- 
Wv  Xance  between  France  and  Germany  as  the  only  «M 
t  prrSi  the  impending  European  conflict,  and  maintains  that 
Ich  an  auiance  is possible  only  on  condition  of  the  voluntary  n»- 
sto^ratton  of  Alsace  a'nd  Lorraine  to  France  by  Germany.  Incident- 


»  The  Light  of  Persia"  (Wage  Workers'  Publishing  Co  Chicago) 

With  the  March  number  ••  The  Forum  »  begins life ;  ninth  volume. 
..  00  the  Peopie  wish  Reform  r 

L  our' readers.    Besides  these  it  eoutaius  seven  other  able  and  m- 

terestmg  papers. 

G  P  Putnam's  Sons,  are  constantly  adding  new  volumes  to  their 

•  ?wiS»^e  Story  of  the  Nations"*  series.    More  than  twenty 

ing  series  of  historical  studies. 

Mr  Alexander  Webster's  little  book,  "  Burns  and  the  Kirk  "  \  is 
a  rtv^ew  of  the  moral  and  religious  work  done  for  Scotland  it 1  his 
a  Pobert  Burns  He  thinks  the  era  of  inspiration  is  not  past, 
and  ^SSpiration  in  the  history  of  Scotland  as  well  as  m 
that  of  he '  Holy  Land,"  whatever  orthodoxy  says  to  the  contrary. 
Sat  Burns  had  amission  to  fulfill,  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  Hebrew 
That  Burns  na  he  belonged  to  another  peo- 

pTafd  ted  *  aSlrent  age.  I  says  :  "  He  certainly  was  a 
P  w  of  relieious  truthfulness  and  sincerity."  Burns  s  cutting 
prophet  of^g^rSe"     poihted  out in  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  in  which 

rnentf  He  thought  such  festivals  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 

PeMreWebster  says  of  the  prophets:  "  Their  writings  are  full  of  im- 
Mr .  W  ePster  say  *      denunciations  of  sacerdotal  infidelity 

^  Indeed  J  has  ever  been  the  work  of  the  prophet  to 
and  "-WJTTie  prophet  is  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
oppose  the ^  cPomPei  but  is  one  who  emphasizes  present 
SX^CtTSSg  on  the  powers  that  be  to  do  justice  to 
™  truth  Ld  fulfill  righteousness."  Jesus  was  the  prophet  of 
his  day  to  protect  the  people  against  the  priests  and  Pharisees^  In 
«  X'dav  he  says  •  "The  lairds  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  State, 
and  the S£  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church;  the  one  class 
and  tlie  cieigy  w  privileges  over  the  soul, 

and  both  were  to  tne  P    y  criticise  the  Bible. 

■WJSr'SS"  "othfv'ers.  in  -The  Holy  Pair" 
we^v^ee  Miller"  is  introduced,  and  how  though  he  beheves  or- 
S^auld  v,ive,  he 

rrth?s:ei.a:r,hr„i,Xs'       ^  ?  *.  ^ 

^m*     S  heretic  and  reformer  of  to-day,  .ho  has  to 
The  mate  01  .imolv  the  warlock  or  witch  of  yester- 

J1"  he  Zb  against  the  evils  of  landlordism 

day.      there  is mu  ,     Tfa    relation  of  landlord  and 

and  the  private .ownershp oi  ^  ^  ^  dogs  of 

tenant  is  shown  m  the  dia  ogue  o  ^         Webster>s  little 

hig^ir£iS  being  a  reT^of  nine  of  Burns'spoems.  To 
eat  ^^"d'a^arate  chapter,  and  all  are  well^ worth 

reading 


■aavug.    .   - 

 • —  ZTT-      »   Wom,  Vork    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  a 

*»  The  Story  of  the  Nations.     New  YorK. 

V°1Ume"         A  the  Kirk"   By  Alexander  Webster.    Aberdeen  ;  A.  Martin,  13 

+"  Burns  and  the  KirK.  -n-  r 

George  street.   London :  W.  Reeves,  x85  Fleet  street,  E.  C, 
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Volume  III. 

 OF  

Twentieth  Century 

containing  the  following  Addresses 
BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted  !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,  Politics  and  Politicians, 

An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,      A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies, 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,      Words  !  Words  !  Words  ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
The  Crime  of  the  Eleventh  of  November, 
Respectable  Thieves,  What  Should  I  Do  ? 

A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma, 
The  Non- Dignity  of  Labor. 

95    Cents  ! 

With  HANDY  BINDER  S1.50 


For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac 
tical  directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  PRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.    Over  450  pages.    Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

SP" 'Send for  our  quarterly  Book  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 


-A.  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone- reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  2s  cents  by 

Burnz   &>  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


J^IFE  OF 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Fullng-  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 

-ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price 
50  cents  and  $1.  ' 

AVONDALE,  C^Yc^-I^80^'  P*bHSher' 

HOLMANV81  fneuwtyVkvenue- 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
L-roup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  so  cents  and  $1.00. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
The  Twentieth  Century  will  be  sent  for 
eight  weeks  for  twenty-five  Cents  ;  bnt  only 
to  a  name  and  address  furnished  by  a  per- 
son whose  subscription  has  not  expired. 

Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  $1. 50.  Send 
Twentieth  Century  to  ,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  "  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  roses  fall." 
One  by  one,  slowly  but  perceptibly,  super- 
stitution  is  receding  into  the  musty  gloom 
from  whence  it  came,  and  enlightenment  is 
marching  on,  all-conquering.  Soon  we  can 
shout  the  "  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom."— P.  C. 
Russell,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Velbatim  et  Liberatim. — I  wrote  you 
about  four  months  ago  telling  you  to  stop 
my  Paper.  &  given  my  reason  for  doing  so 
but  I  see  you  Still  Keep  Sending  it  Pis  stop 
it.  if  it  comes  any  more  I  will  refuse  to  except 
it  from  mail  carrier.  I  think  Mr  Pentecost, 
acted  anything  but  fair  towards  the  men 
that  first  made  his  Papper  a  possible  success, 
if  he  will  place  some  of  his  arguments 
against  it  he  will  see  how  weak  the  latter  is 
Thos.  Quinlan,  Cleveland,  O. 

I  wish  all  sensible  Christians  were  liberal 
and  Christian  enough  to  read  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  strengthens  my  love  of  Christ 
and  man.  I  can't  see  as  many  writers  see  ; 
but  I  like  to  read  them.  A  Christian  should. 
Why  not?  The  Savior  listened  to  the  devil 
for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  when 
hungry,  resisted  evil.  Wheat  and  tares  grow 
together.— C.  Ford,  Milford,  111. 


Enclosed  find  sixty  cents  for  which  please 
send  me  "  What  is  to  be  Done?"  byTcherny- 
chewsky;  "The  Career  of  a  Nihilist,"  by 
Stepniak,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  for 
November  14, 1889 ;  also  for  December  5  and 
12.  If  you  have  none  of  the  copies  men- 
tioned, send  copies  of  September  12,  Novem- 
ber 21  and  January  2,  but  I  wish  very  much 
the  copies  first  named.  I  had  copies  my- 
self, but  having  given  them  to  friends,  I  am 
without  them  and  I  want  them.  I  like 
what  Helen  Gardener  said  of  your  magazine 
in  your  last  issue.  It  is  the  ideal  publica- 
tion, and  I  predict  that  its  influence  will  be 


UNPRECEDENTED  SALE 


We  have  sold  hundreds  of  copies  within  a 
week,  of 

The  Career  of 

a  Nihilist  ! 

' '  A    PO  WERFUL    NO  VEL," 
By  STEPNIAK. 
277  Pages.      Only  15  Cents 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"  Why  did  You  Protest  Against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?" 

REV.    JOHN   C.  KIMBALL 

answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet  which 
we  sell  for  Two  Cents  ! 


GEN.   M.   M.  TRUMBULL 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  m  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  vou 
have  blood  that  can  dance."  h  y 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  i2  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

t-v/     +  „  By  a  capitalist. 

„j'ff  °f  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
h;^SCf:  Pnhl^  ImP™vements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
K\  1  oe  Ex!st.lnK  Republic,  Examination 

of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  2s  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"Dr.  Heidenlioffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  25  cents. 


"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
WUlard. 

,r"  P^la.my's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

ISP"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
4.0  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

ARB    TWINS  ! 

fgr-  PROVE  THIS  TRUTH  BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

uLlFE  RENEWINO" 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "Though  a 
nronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell  s 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  sue- 
cetsfu?l7to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
Perseverance.    I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
when  she  looked  on  Csesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  aU  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
to  an  worn       Renewing  „    ArSemc  Complexion 

Wafers.         lovely  Complexion! 

Nve  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.)  lady  writes  :  J' I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  nelped  my  d  augh- 
Sr\  comD'esion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell  s 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  grimly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
Z the  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inc  psed 
2  a  %Zf*  fAr  «V  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
^redb1xerof$thePreeany  vlluabTe  Wafers.  With 
rSany  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully  r  ^ 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back 1  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Mr.  1  no'  no'    But  Campbell's    'Life  Renewing  ' 
A?sem?cComplexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
Arsenic  v.uuj.p  being  of  health  when  all 

otoe?  means  fa i£  One  trill  wgill  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 

SPA  Lincoln  place.  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  "I 
have  onlv  taken  two  boles  of  Dr.  Campbell's  'Life 

delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  tor  six  Doxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me. 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh  Adam  !  shall  we  ne  er  return 
Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ? 
With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added 100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
luo ,   rateed   the   average   household  happiness 
another  50    "Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 

Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  ! 

June  11,  1889.  ) 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 

0WDoctoSrSdaMdyou  make  use  of  this  language 
"it  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes  deve  ops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    P  enters  mto  the  com; 
polit*ono?what  are  commonly  known  as  'Love' 

P°AVndseri  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact?   Ans.  It  is  ! 


immense.  There  is  one  thing  lacking :  would 
that  Col.  Ingersoll  would  lend  his  tongue 
and  pen  more  to  social  problems  than  to 
iconoclastic  god  destroying  !-G.  A.  Chapin, 

Antrim,  N.  H.  

The  Twentieth  Century  is  just  what  I 
have  been  looking  for  this  long  time.  It  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I  would  go  with- 
out my  breakfast  before  I  would  go  without 
your  magazine.  Two  weeks  ago  I  came 
across  a  number  of  copies  and  read  them, 
and  liked  them  so  well  that  I  will  subscribe 
for  the  magazine  as  long  as  you  publish  it, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion.—G.  W.  Jackson,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Please  find  enclosed  postoffice  order  for  $4 
for  renewal  of  my  subscription,  which  ex- 
pires in  April.    Also  send  your  paper  to 

 ,  Darlington,  S.  C,  for  one  year, 

beginning  with  the  edition  of  February  6. 
I  think  you  will  get  several  subscribers  from 
there,  as  it  is  the  most  progressive  commun- 
ity in  the  State.    I  have  loaned  my  paper 
around  there  and  they  know  it  and  like  it,  as 
every  thinking  man  should.    Send  me  here, 
to  Columbia,  eight  copies  each  of  Mr.  Pente- 
cost's addresses :  "  Calvin's  God  or  None," 
"Presbyterian,  Dilemma,"  and  "Thomas 
Paine."    I  will  send  later  for  some  more 
good  literature  you  advertise.    I  will  try  and 
get  you  all  the  subscribers  !  can,  as  you  are 
doing  the  noblest  and  most  thankless  work 
that  man  can  engage  in.    Many  of  us  know 
the  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  are  too 
cowardly  to  do  it  ourselves,  even  if  we  pos- 
sessed the  ability,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  encourage  those  that  have  the  qualifica- 
tions.   I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
method  by  which  we  can  attain  the  desired 
freedom  (perfect  state  of  society),  that  we 
are  working  for.    I  have  not  the  time  now 
to  point  out  wherein  I  think  you  are  wrong, 
but  later  I  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  a  little 
thought  to  the  subject.— Wm.  H.  Ryan,  Col- 
umbia, S.  C.   


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 


tion. 


A.  NOVEL. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         1  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 
pEBRUARY  NUMBER  OP 

The    Nationalist  ! 

The  Eleventh  Census  Conspiracy. .  .Daniel  DeLeon 
The  Negro's  Part. .  .By  the  author  of  "  Metzerott." 

Chicago's  Advance  Charles  L.  Weeks 

Robert  Elsmere  (verse)  Charles  F.  Coburn 

A  Footprint  in  New  York  George  N.  Miller 

A  Philadelphia  Gasworks  Edward  H.  Sanborn 

The  King  of  Wall  Street  (verse). .  .Fred'k  Peterson 
A  Liquor  Solution  Precipitated. .  .George  Kingston 
Editorial  Notes. 

News  of  the  Movement  By  Editor  Willard 

Attitude  of  the  Press  By  Editor  Biscoe 

Reviews. 

For  the  Sake  of  the  People.  A  novel.  Chapters  III.  , 
IV.,  V.  By  Roman  I.  Zubof,  author  of  "  Viera. 
TEN  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Xtie  Individualist 

desires  to  send  a  sample  copy  to  each  and 
every  subscriber  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Please  write  for  same  at  once.  Address  F. 
Q.  Stuart,  proprietor  "  The  Individualist," 
1653  Blake  street,  Denver,  Col. 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENE  WING- 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


Please  send  me  Stepniak's  "Career  of  a 
Nihilist,"  for  which  I  enclose  fifteen  cents  m 
postage  stamps.    It  is  not  very  long  since  I 
became  a  subscriber  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, but  upon  examination  of  the  recent 
numbers,  I  must  say  that  yours  is  an  able 
paper,  and  every  thinking  man  ought  to  read 
it.    I  notice  that  some  correspondents  often 
remind  you  of  their  liberalism.    They  tell 
you  that  they  read  your  paper,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  don't  agree  with  every- 
thing you  write.    Now,  I  don't  believe  there 
is  even  one  reader  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury who  agrees  with  everything  that  is 
printed  in  it.    In  the  Twentieth  Century 
appear  articles  from  the  pens  of  Christians, 
Deists,  Agnostics.Atheists,  Sociahsts,Smgle- 
taxers,  Anarchists,  etc.    How  is  it  possible 
for  one  to  agree  with  all  these  writers  ?  And 
if  a  man  can  afford  to  be  liberal  toward  the 
contributors,  why  should  he  complain  if  he 
cannot  agree  with  the  editor?    Surely  the 
editor  ought  to  have  at  least  as  much  right 
as  the  contributors.    I  take  a  step  further 
and  say  that  a  paper  which  cohrirms  all  of 
my  own  views  is  of  no  use  to  me.    I  pre- 
sume that  a  thinking  man  wants  to  hear  and 
learn  things  which  he  did  not  know,  and, 
above  all,  he  is  not  afraid  to  advance.  But 
if  he  finds  in  a  radical  paper  no  ideas  which 
differ  from  his  own,  why  should  he  spend 


To  Those  wlio  "  Do  Not  Care  for 
a  Religious  Paper." 

Would  it  mp,ke  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advo- 
cate the  doctrines  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment,  vicarious  atonement,  miracles 
and  an  infallible  Bible?— 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense 
in  religion,  "truth  for  authority",  be  - 
lseves  that  religion  should  be  friendly  to 
icience,  and  advocates  a  religious  fel- 
lowship that  will  welcome  all  of  every 
belief  who  are  willing  to  work  for  truth, 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scrip- 
ture texts,  but  does  give  every  week  32 
columns  of  fresh  and  rational  reading, 
including  a  sermon  on  some  living  topic, 
editorials  and  contributions  on  current 
events;  and  news  of  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral religious  thought?  If  you  think  you 
might  care  for  such  a  paper,  send  ten 


cents  in  stamps  for  ten  weeks. 

UNITY 


JENK1N   LLOYD  JONES, 

SENIOR  EDITOR. 
CELIA  PARKER  WOOLEY, 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 


Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 
different  religious  organizations. 
CHARLES  H.  KERB  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


TAMES   A.  McGISTNISS, 
J  Advertising  Office, 

All  daily  papers.  Also  for  Twentieth  Century. 
20  West  Fourteenth  street. 


March  6,  1890. 
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piRST  SERIES 

The  Modern  Science 
Essayist  ! 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.    By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.    By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 
ix.  Evolution  of  Morals.    By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.    By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

IE^~Any  Six  of  the  Above  for  50  Cents. 

ALL  FOR  SI. 20. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrated 
Complete  Index.   $2  post-paid. 

E^"The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

T  WENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

Contents  : 

I.  Men,  Women,  and  Gods. 

Introductory,  Accident  Insurance,  Chiefly  Wom- 
en, Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  Teaches. 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

II.  Vicarious  Atonement. 

Fear,  Beginning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geoeraphical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation,  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think,  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision,  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

tions. 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts,  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix.  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others,  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c.;  cloth  $1. 

Twentieth  Century, 
4  warren  st.,  new  york. 

Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper.   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception." — N.  Y.  Nation. 

|_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


time  to  read  it  ?  As  Colonel  Ingersoll  said : 
"What  a  stupid  world  if  everybody  said 
yes  to  everything  that  everybody  else  might 
say."  March  onward  with  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Success  to  you.— Clemens  P. 
Bekyi.son,  Purdy's  Station,  N.  Y. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 


New  York. 


During  the  years  1887  and  1888  David  A. 
Wells,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  contributed  a  series 
of  papers  to  the  "  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly" of  this  city  and  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  of  London.  These  papers  have  in 
great  measure  been  rewritten,  carefully  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  a  later  date,  and 
have  been  published  in  handsome  book  form, 
comprising,  including  a  generous  index, 
about  500  pages,  under  the  title  of  "  Recent 
Economic  Changes."  The  author  says  in 
his  preface  :  "The  economic  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century— or  during  the  present  generation 
of  men— have  unquestionably  been  more 
important  and  varied  than  during  any  for- 
mer corresponding  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory." It  is  his  purpose  in  this  volume  to 
show  what  these  changes  have  been.  He 
says:  "  In  order  that  there  may  be  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  more  especially  that  there  may  be 
wise  remedial  legislation  for  any  economic 
or  social  evils  that  may  exist,  it  is  requisite 
that  there  should  be  a  clear  and  full  recogni- 
tion of  what  has  happened.  And  to  simply 
and  comprehensively  tell  this  .  .  .  has 
been  the  main  purpose  of  the  author.  At 
the  same  time  the  presentation  of  whatever 
in  the  way  of  deduction  from  the  record  of 
experiences  has  seemed  legitimate  and  likely 
to  aid  in  correct  conclusions,  has  been  disre- 
garded." We  are  handling  this  important 
book  and  will  send  it  post  paid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
$2.00.-  See  advertisement. 


CATAKSH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness — Hay  Fever. 

A  new  home  treatment. 
Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada.— [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


Just  Out. 

A  STUDY  OF  MATTER  AND  MOTION. 
BY  Hon.  A.  N.  ADAMS. 
1 0  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


WW  Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Pentecost's  ad- 
dress on  this  subject  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  two  cents. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  ten  Cents. 

Twentieth  Centuky,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruing  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

Paper,  40c.  j  cloth          . .   75 

TheVicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.    Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth .  5o 
Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
_  believing  Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c.:  cloth. .$1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon 

One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated...  $1  50 
Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon  10 
Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated 
i2mo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Fred  C.  Leuhuscher,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 

A  New  Edition.  Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

•  son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  minister.every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."— [R.  G.  INGER- 
SOLL. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "  The  Gods  "  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine  " 
'  Individuality,"  "  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man 
Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  About  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.23  :  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  i2mo  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol.  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
f  1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved  ?  89  pp.,  i2mo 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Rlasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C  B 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  sides 
$2.50  ;  m  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7. 50  ;  in  full  tree  calf,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $0.00. 


Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
irice  by  FEED.  C.  LEUBUSCHEK,  4  WARKEN 
>t.,  New  York. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


—        ~  ni  ;  ,      I  indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business 

Try  Our  $1.00  bhirt.  J&Zmr 


Men. 


Xlie  Best  Standard  Typewriter  m  the  World. 

TWr.  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
TvPne  to  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
TryaPpid  as  any .   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

N ational  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 

ANDNDEALER  IN 

TYPEWRITERS 

a  -r^^-r  »  r^rr\      GEO.  B.  BISHOP'S 

EXACT  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

k/w^K  STG0EC?-ERXCS0PKEW  YOKK. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Fn^crioSTtos^ns  day  oPr  Evening  ;  terms  very 

|°t  POWELL !  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  


Reinforced  Bosom, 
]|^-  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders,. Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

I  I.  3.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  soth  and  ztst  streets,  New  York. 


SHORTHAND 

1  „™^km1  verbatim  reporter.   16  ye: 


Private 
instruction 

ISrcir^ul^rffree.  IbANK.  hWiSON,  Sten- 
ograpner,  239  Broadway.  

Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  x,  years  in  Shorthand  «*M» 
es  at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes. 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Self-in- 
structor alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  C".,  24  Clinton  place.  New  York. 


OTTO  WETTSTEIN'S 

Popular  Jewelry  Store, 

[Established  in  1857.] 
ROCHEIXE,       -       -       -  minoi*. 
SPECIAL  OFFER! 
It,  order  to  place  my  goods  before  the  readers  of 

^rSSSr!  Brequethair-spring  stem-wind.^ 

In  best  silverine  cases  for. .. .  .  -  * 

S  3-ounce  Solid  Silver  cases  for .... . . . . .  . .  •  •  ■  *3  5° 

In  4      "( ■       u        „  u     ........   1600 

1  Lkarat  Open-faced  filled  Gold  Cases:::::  15  ~ 
In  70   ;|        Hunting  „  ^  ^ 

In  14  -  it,  u  ig  00 

"Otto  Wettstein"  Watch 

see  January  and  December  numbers  of  this  paper. 
Watch   Repairing  : 

MS-RWST  WORK   IN  THE  WORLD.  „«J 
cTanSx  Springs,  $, ;  jewels,*,  and  returned 
free.   Send  me  a  trial  order. 
Have  been  in  Rochelle  ,  111..  33  years. 

Otto  Wettstein. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great^sadvantages,  viz  :  waste,  wash- 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  .  .  , 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writmg-(Origmal 

H  The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing anv  writing  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
«|-  Special  Sles  :  Note,  $4:|o  ;  Letter,  $6.50  i  Cap, 
$7  so.    Cash  with  order. 
Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 

CaThe'TwENTlETH  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 
C.  BENSINGEBL^CO^TJ>e^ 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 

PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  64 . ready ■Feh.£ and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 


Brain  Workers 

and  sedentary  people..  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  c  11  r  e 
Dyspepsia,Bil- 
iousness  or 
Weak  Lungs 
-      and  develop 
— —  every  muscle  »_ 
•„        v,nTv  'send  for  illus.  pamphlet  (free) 
wondJf^rittte  machine  sold  bv  the  Star 
ciser  Co.,  710  Broadway,  Newlorfc^ 

^TdOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

TW  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  Pe»Ple; 
EorBram  youths;  the  ath- 

lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
sium Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
Sfloor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
■comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
C  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
BmeT  editors  and  others  now  using 
Sir  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40 .eng's 

— u  TTv^f    n  T.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 

™dCVocSaT  CunureD9  &st  Fourteenth  street,  Ne» 
York. 


Paul  grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
5SO  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 
A  large  variety  of  B'a^-k  Books  and  Commercial 
A1«"<sc  Stationery. 

0P-  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  . 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL .SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  speculation 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  steel .  liberty, 
wage-slavery  and  P°v5^yfou\,dation  principles, 
equality  and  fratern  ty  the  tou no  Cor. 
Workers  receive  ful  value  tor  trious  en 

respondence  °f  inate^f*nL  membership,  invited 
and  women  with  a  view _to  mem  ^  gent 

Visalia,  California.   

Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 
our  friends  an^he^^th ££7***  ^ 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTIFUL  TBEES   AND  SHRUBS. 
A£ull  assortment,  all^on  hand.  Young- 

n„r  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  Low  . 

P.  H.  FOSTER, 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  n.  * 


T!i7'nvW  MatT     Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  U  perfeoHonl  A  nMj 

f  I  KM  £ars.   A*  »«~. 
doa^r    r  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories. 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Va. 
£ttern  stl,s  Agency.  92  Chambers  St.,New  York- 


Address 


oarThe  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


Heaven  and.  Hell, 
by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
4x6  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 

rndWaliSsendNyfu  'one  of  *e  best  watches  made 
momhly'paper  filled  ^th  se»»i«d  sh°rt  St°neS- 

^aU  mXrWa°ndW|ooSing  free'anl  be  we'l 

ssa^^^KWfc  Add;es;  c 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county,  N.  C. 


T  W 


Twentieth 


A     W  EEKLY  MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  IV.    No.  it. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1890. 


Whole  No.  98. 


The  Forum. 

CONTENTS   FOR  MARCH. 
(Beginning  Vol.  IX.) 

France  In  1789  and  1889.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, the  distinguished  British  critic. — How  the 
French  peasant  has  become  thrifty  by  his  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  land. 

War  Under  New  Conditions.  Gen.  Henry  L. 
Abbot. — The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  fire-arms  since  our  civil  war ;  how  the  methods 
and  weapons  of  that  time  are  antiquated. 

A  Year  of  Republican  Control.  Senator  H. 
1>.  Dawes. — A  review  of  the  Harrison  Administra- 
tion :  what  it  has  done  ;  the  work  yet  before  it ;  how 
it  is  keeping  the  promises  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Relation  of  Art  to  Truth.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock. — A  discussion  of  Zolaism  in  fiction  ;  how  far 
realism  is  consistent  with  art. 

Do  the  People  wish  Reform?  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart,  of  Harvard. — Why  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  civil  service  reform  ;  the 
pleasure  of  the  gambling  element  of  politics. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Monk.  Archdeacon  F. 
W.  Farrar.— Apropos  of  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish Protestant  brotherhoods,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
writos  of  the  good  and  and  evil  results  of  monas- 
ticism 

A  Protest  Against  Dogma.  Amos  K.  Flske. 
— An  argument  to  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  Protestant  churches  that  hold  to  dogmatic 
creeds  to  hinder  theTsrogress  of  religion  ;  an  appeal 
for  a  Christianity  unfettered  by  by  dogma. 

The  Right  to  Vote.  Judge  Albion  "W.  Tour- 
gee.— Can  the  Southern  States  not  disfranchise  the 
Negro  ? 

Western  Mortgages.  Prof.  James  Willis 
Gleed,  of  Kansas.— An  explanation  in  detail  of 
the  growth  and  operation  of  Western  mortgage 
companies;  how  borrowed  capital  has  developed 
the  country  ;  the  outlook  for  both  borrower  and 
lender. 

The  Practice  of  Vivisection.  Caroline  Earle 
White. — How  little  the  progress  of  medicine  owes 
to  vivisection. 


A  Nationalist  Novel. 


"  SPEAKING  OF  ELLEN," 

BY  ALBERT  ROSS, 

author  of  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  "His  Private  Char- 
acter, etc. 


It  is  to  this  fact— that  The  Forum  is  always 
constructive  and  never  destructive  in  its  con- 
duct—that its  success  is  attributed.  The  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  in  search  of  the  truth, 
and  who  have  not  lost  their  bearings  by  being 
theory-stricken,  have  found  in  its  conduct  a 
constructive  purpose  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  ideas  of  progress ;  and  The  Forum  has 
drawn  to  itself.for  this  reason  more  than  for  any 
other,  the  support  of  the  great  number  of  intel- 
ligent and  conservative  people  in  the  country. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
353  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

50  cents  a  copy.  ■  |  $5  a  year. 


Ellen's  Reply  to  the  Mill  Agent : 

"  But  where  is  our  great  mother,  the  State  !  The 
State,  which  claims  our  allegiance,  which  seizes  our 
substance  for  its  revenues,  which  drafts  our  broth- 
ers into  its  armies,  which  punishes  our  treason  even 
with  death  !  Shall  the  State,  then,  demand  our  all 
and  give  back  nothing  ?  We  who  make  the  State, 
how  long  shall  we  appeal  to  it  in  vain !" 

From  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy : 

"  I  have  read  '  Speaking  of  Ellen  '  with  much  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  that  a  hundred  thousand  more 
may  read  it.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  its  readers  toward  their  fellow-men  and 
touch  the  chord  of  brotherhood." 


50,000  Copies  already  Sold.   Price,  50c. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Alluring  Absurdities : 

FALLACIES  OF  HENRY  GEORGE. 

By  M.  W.  MEAGHER, 

Founder  of  the  National  Debating  Association, 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


A.    Full  Exposition 

of  the  Single- tax  theory  and  its  complete  refuta- 
tion. A  review  of  the  Labor  Problem,  Tariff  Tax, 
Liquor  Question,  Land  Tenure,  Graduated  Income 
and  Legacy  Tax,  etc.,  etc. 

"A  detailed  answer  to  the  theories  of  Henry 
George."— [New  York  Sun. 

"  This  book  is  written  in  a  good  style." — [Minne- 
apolis Progressive  Age. 

"The  style  is  simple.familiar  and  clear,  and  most 
of  the  arguments  are  based  on  sound  principles." 
—[Boston  Herald. 

"  The  author  of  this  book  deals  with  the  fallacies 
of  Henry  George,  and  the  heresies  of  other  noted 
theories  about  taxation  and  the  labor  question,  but 
falls  into  a  far  greater  number  of  'absurdities' 
himself,  most  of  which  are  not  even  'alluring.' 
.  .  .  The  book  will  have  a  large  sale,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  that  large  class  who  honestly 
believe  that  all  we  find  or  fancy  to  be  amiss  in  life 
can  be  corrected  by  legislation."— [New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commence. 

" To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Single-tax, 
the  arguments  are  conclusive,  and  to  those  who  do, 
unanswerable.  The  chapter  on  the  tariff  tax  is  an 
admirable  one,  full  of  meat,  vigorous  in  language, 
clear  in  expression,  and  completely  exposes  the 
bald  fabrications  of  Prof.  Denslow.  The  book  is 
dedicated  'to  the  deluded  of  every  land  who  would 
regain  the  highway  of  common  sense ' — a  sentence 
pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the  work." 
— [Nashville  American. 

Nearly  300  pages.   Paper,  85  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  No.  64  ready  March  15,  and 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  address. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


Beecham's  Pills 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.   Price  35  Cents  ."per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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A  Far  Look:  Ahead 

or.  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

*»*  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled. "—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin- 
ism," etc.,  etc.    i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,'  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy.'  —Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  umo.  $j.   Includes  essays  on 
"  Immortality,"  "  Religion,"  "  The  New  Ideal, 
"Spinoza."  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 


Twentieth  Century  Library 

No.  4.  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost. 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

No.  6.  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No  7.  "Why  Did  You  Protest  Against  the  Hanging 
of  the  Anarchists?"  by  Rev.  T-  C.  Kimball. 
No.  8.  "A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost. 

TWO    CENTS  EACH. 
The  first  three  numbers  are  not  in  print. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Prehistoric  World. 

By  ELIE  BERTHET. 
[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 
1^"  The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  shape  of  three  romances. 

PART  I 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris :  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

Illustrated.  310  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  ONLY  50  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


w 


ORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


A  BAD  GOD 
AND  A  FALSE  HEAVEN. 

 BY  

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 
j^~An  eight-page  pamphlet  for  TWO  CENTS. 

"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

Paper,  40c;  cloth  •  -   75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth .  t. . .  50 
Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Mesher,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth.  .$1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon  .  10 

Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely  illustrated. 

izmo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth. .  $1.50 

Address  Fred  C.  teuhuscher,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York. 


H. 


J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 
74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         I  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  ijc ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  :  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  :  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50.  „««_•■„ 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  Crisis, 
"  Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke  s  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c  ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  "  Age  of  Reason  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.   With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 

I5Address  F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street, 
New  York.  

JAMES   A.  McGINNISS, 
Advertising    Office,  . 
All  daily  papers.  Also  for  Twentieth  Century. 
30  "West  Fourteenth  street. 


Six  to  One  ! 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of.  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception." — N.  Y.  Nation. 

A  New  Edition.        |       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 

 OF  

THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

I^-This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man,  Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  Heeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit  He  gives,  in  my  ovmfn,  a.f£*r 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  msP'rfd, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  mmister.every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  about  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."— [R.  G.  INGER- 
SOLL. „  _ 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Why  I  Left  the  Church 

BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

APPEARS   IN  THE 

"TRUTH  SEEKER"  ANNUAL 

 AND  

freethinkers'  almanac. 

1 890 — (IS.  M.  290.) 
with  illustrations. 
Contents  .-—Calendar  for  1890. 
Freethought  in  the  United  States,  1889. 

Faded  Flowers  (poem).....  By  J  E.  Remsburg 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Bruno  Statue  1.  a. 

Wakeman. 

Mostly  Fools  W.  Stewart  Ross  (Saladin) 

Record  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  ...... 

Dates  of  the  Fabrication  of  Some  Roman  Catholic 
Dogmas. 

The  Boler  House  Mystery.    Nearly  a  Tragedy, 

with  a  moral.  Helen  H.  Gardener. 
The  Middle  Ages.    Illustrated.— The  Priest,  the 
Supernatural  World,  the  Reformation,  Future 

TheTInventions  of  Science  and  the  Inventions  of 

Christianity.  Illustrated. 
Freethought  Journals  in  the  United  States. 

Tn  Search  of  a  Spirit  E.  M.  Macdonald 

WHY  I  LEFT  THE  CHURCH ....  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

115  pages.  Price  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  uai. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California.  

GEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL 

 ON  

THOMAS  TEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents ;  2s  copies  for  $1. 


Tr^Elueeestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-S6quard,s  "Elixir  of  Life"  was 
■  iiu  o  &s  borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites, 

v  u  *  tviar,  twpntv  vears  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.    For  many 

M  MdSJ SSTSSSffl T feci  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
X Mft  -PSan  system  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
£?p5SS3^£  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power-vitality  as  well  as 
vMitv  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druugists,  or  sent  by  mall,  »1. 
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HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY  : 

Comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  "  The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  15th  and  16th  Chapters, 

By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot,  Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English 

Churchman,"  and  other  Scholars. 

One  volume,  12mo,  cloth,  864  pages.    Profusely  Illustrated    81.50. 

Address  FRED  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  I  Ten  Cents. 


Ingersoll's  Writings4 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I. — The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The  Gods."  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine;" 
"  Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  121110, 
cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents :  "  The  Ghosts,"  "  The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  About  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III. — Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  iamo,  278 
pp  ,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  IV. — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full- page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back  and  sides, 
$2  50  ;  in  half  calf,  mottled  edges,  elegant  library 
style,  $4.50 ;  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquis- 
itely fine,  $7.50  ;  in  full  tree  calf,  highest  possible 
style  and  finish,  $9.00. 


A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A..  WELLS, 
President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
i2tno,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.     Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  nf  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  langnage  " — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"  No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 


FRED.  C. 
4  Warren  street, 


LEUBUSCHER, 

New  York. 


The  Handy  Binder 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS  I 
Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
nle  without  disturbine  the  other  parts. 


T 


HE 


Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  WARKEN 
ST.,  New  York. 


CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 
CONVENTIONAL  LIES 


—  OF  — 

OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 
OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

By  MAX  NOBDAD. 


"  This  book  is  not  a  book :  it  is  a  deed.  And  thi  .*t 
who  oppose  it,  will  prove  that  they  fear  it."— [Vi 
enna  News. 

PROHIBITED  IN  EUROPE. 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

li  II.— The  Lie  of  Religion. 
Chapter  III.— The  Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  Aristoc 
acy. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Political  Lie. 
"       V. — The  Economic  Lie. 
"       VI. — The  Matrimonial  Lie. 
"      VII.— Miscellaneous  Lies. 
"      VIII.— Closing  Harmony. 
364  PAGES. 
Paper  50c ;  cloth,  $1.   Address  Twentieth  Century 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

Contents  : 

I.  Men,  Women,  and  Gods. 

Introductory,  Accident  Insurance.  Chif  flv  Wom- 
en, Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  Teachts, 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

II.  Vicarious  Atonement. 

Fear,  Beginning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geographical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation,  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think.  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision,  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop  ? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

tions. 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts,  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix.  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others,  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

PAPER  50C;  CLOTH  $1. 


Twentieth 

4  warren  st., 


Century, 

NEW  YORK. 


{Social   Wealth  :  ( 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent); 
Conserva'ion  of  Wealth  ;  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth-  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Monev  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators ;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 
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Clubbing  Rates 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 


Century. 
$3-°5 
3-85 


price. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50 

American  Hebrew   3-°° 

Atlantic  Monthly   4.00  5-25 

Banner  of  Light   3.00  4-5° 

Belford's  Magazine   2.50  3-8° 

Cassel's  Magazine   1.50  3-15 

Century  Magazine   4.00  5-55 

Chatterbox   1.00  2.75 

Christian  Union   3.00  4-55 

Cosmopolitan   2.40  3-35 

Critic   3-°o  4-45 

Current  Literature   3.00  4-5° 

Dawn   s°  z-3° 

Eclectic  Magazine   5.00  6  o5 

Electrical  World   3.00  4-5° 

Epoch.   4-°°  5-3° 

Express  (Chicago)   1.00  2-5° 

Forest  and  Stream   4.00  5-1° 

Forum   5.00  6.05 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.    3.00  4-45 

Freethinkers' Magazine   2.co  3-°° 

Freethought   2.co  3- 25 

Grip  (Toronto)  !    2.00  3.65 

Harper's  Bazar   4.00  5-2S 

'         Magazine   4.00  5°S 

"        Weekly   4.00  S-2S 

"        Young  People   a.oo  3-55 

Home  Journal   2.00  3-55 

Independent   3,00  4-55 

Individualist   2.00  3-25 

Jewish  Messenger   4.00  s^S 

Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00  2.75 

Judge...   4.00  5-25 

Liberty."?   x.oo  2.67 

Lippincott's  Magazine. .    3.00  4-°5 

Littel's  Living  Age   8.00  9-x° 

Lucifer   1-23  2.90 

Macmillan's  Magazine..    300  4-55 

Magazine  of  Art   ^.50  4-7° 

North  American  Review  5.00  6.05 

Open  Court   2.00  3.50  , 

Outing   3.00  4.15 

Phrenological  Journal..    1.50  3.05 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly                          3.00  4-45 

Public  Opinion   3.00  4.35 

Puck   5.00  5.85 

Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics   2.00  3.60 

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal   2.50  4°5 

St.  Nicholas   3.C0  4.55 

Secular  Thought   2.co  3.00 

Scribner's  Magazine         3.00  4.45 

Texas  Sittings   4.00  4.80 

Truto  Seeker   3.00  4.00 

Voice  (Prohibition)          1.00  2.85 

Wavei  ly  Magazine   4  00  5.60 

Workmen's  Advocate.,    i.co  2.65 

Youth's  Companion          1.85  3.23 

Wheelmen's  Gazette...      50  2.35 

Waterman's  Journal —   2.00  3.50 

Nationalist  Magazine. . .    1.00  2.75 

The  Arena,  $5 ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together, 
$5.50:  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 

These  rates  are  not  for  renewals,  but  for  new 
subscriptions  for  the  various  periodicals. 


I  took  Cold, 

I  took  Sick, 


I  TOOK 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

result: 

I  take  My  Meals, 

I  take  My  Rest, 

AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE 
ANYTHING  I  CAN  LAY  MY  HANDS  ON  ; 

getting  fat  too,  for  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Hvpophosphitesof  Limeand 

Soda  NOT  ONLY  CURED  MY  Incip- 
ient Consumption  but  built 

ME  UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

FLESH  ON  MY  BONES 

at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day.  i 
take  it  just  as  easily  as  i  do  milk." 
such  testimony  is  nothing  new. 
scott's  emulsion  is  doing  wonders 
daily.    Take  no  other. 


"Van  Hqutens  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  itself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
Deriority  in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :   "  Once  used,  always  used." 

Twentieth  Century 

A      W  EE  K  L  Y      MAGAZIN  br 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor.      1      T.  L.  M  CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

Warh  number  contains  Mr  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  delivered  inOraton  Hall,  cor- 
^SrfKSdMdge  streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sunday  morning  at  xx  o'clock  ;  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms  cornier  Bridge  street  and  Willoughbv  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30 
tfcS;  Masonic s  Temple,  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  Sunday  even- 
ing at  80'clock.  Motto  ;    ..  Hear  the   Other  Side." 
This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 
Tt  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meeting  place  for  the  representatives  of  all 
schools  omReHKfous  and  Economic  thought.  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Christians,  Spiritualists,  Hebrews, 
AeSostics  Liberals  Infidels,  Atheists,  Freethinkers  and  Secularists  of  every  shade  of  opinion  -  Protoc- 
&£l«t? Freetraders ;  Single-taxers,  Nationalists,  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  advocates  of  peaceful  meas- 
ureso !  social  regenerat  of  *nd  revolutionists,  will  all  be  welcomed  to  its  columns  with  equal  cordiality, 
fafrness f and  resf  let!  As  an  indication  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  paper  here  are  the  names  of 

Some   Contributors  : 
Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "  Looking  Backward."  _  „  , 

Rev.  John  W,  Chadwick,  Radical  Unitarian  ;  author  of  "  The  Faith  of  Reason,  The 

Bible  of  Today,"  etc.  _ 
Rev  W  S.  Crowe,  editor  of  the  Umversahst  Record. 
Rev.  Henry  Frank,  Independent  Church,  Jamestown  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  poet,  and  author  of  "  The  Evil  that  Men  Do,"  "  Agnosticism,  etc. 
Clinton  Furbish,  editor  of  The  Leader  (Chicago). 

Rabbi  G  Gottheil,  of  the  Temple  Emanu  El,  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
Helen  H.  Gardener,  author  of  "  Men,  Women  and  Gods."  _ 
Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth. 
T  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "Social  Wealth." 

Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  the  leading  Freethought  orator  and  writer. 
Rev.  Tohn  C.  Kimball,  Radical  Unitarian. 

Harry  L.  Koopman,  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Dr  Daniel  DeLeon,  late  professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  College. 
Dyer  D.  Lum,  author  of  "  Concise  History  of  [the  Chicago  Anarchists. 
Marie  Louise,  Philosophical  Anarchist.  .  ,^ 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  Episcopalian  ;  author  of  "  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible. 
George  Edgar  Montgomery,  poet  and  author.  _  _ 

Edmund  Montgomery,  author  of  many  scientific  treatises  m  German  and  m  English. 
Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  author  of  "What  the  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  ;  and 

professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Yale  College.  ,  _  4.  , 

William  M.  Salter,  Lecturer  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago. 
W  L  Sheldon,  Lecturer  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  St.  Louis. 
Rev  Minot  J.  Savage,  author  of  "  Religion  of  Evolution. 
Sergius  G.  Shevitch,  Editor  of  New  York  Volks  Zeitung. 
Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull,  writer  in  defense  of  labor. 
Bent.  R.  Tucker,  Editor  of  Liberty  (Boston). 
Hudson  Tuttle,  author  of  "  Ethics  of  Spiritualism.  . 

T  B  Wakeman,  Positivist  and  Socialist ;  author  of  "  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  etc. 
Rev  '  J  M  Whiton,  Ph.  D.,  Congregationalist ;  author  of  a  number  of  works. 
Tames  H.  West,  Editor  of  the  New  Ideal,  Boston. 

Otto  Wettstein.   J.  W.  Sullivan.   A.  Van  Deusen.   Victor  Yarros. 

An  economic  symposium  by  thinkers  of  national  and  international  reputation  will  soon  be  begun  in 
ourtSumnsTto  Sowed  by  a  symposium  on  the  ferment  m  religion,  by  the  leaders  in  that  Tine  of 
thought  PUBLISHED   WEEKLY,   24  PAGES. 

Subscriptions— One  Year,  $2 ;  Six  Months,  $i  ;  Three  Months,  60  Cents. 
Five  new  subscriptions  or  one  renewal  and  four  new  subscriptions,  $7.50. 
To  all  countries  in  the  postal  union,  one  year  $2.50. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Not  long  ago  Albert  L.  Leubuscher,  who  is  in  charge 
of  our  advertising  department,  sought  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vertisement from  a  book  publishing  house  that  issues 
many  Theistic  works.  In  answer  to  his  letter  he  re- 
ceived a  courteous  reply,  of  which  the  following  sen- 
tence is  a  part : 

We  fear  that  your  readers  would  not  take  kindly  to  our  books,  on 
account  of  the  non-Theistic  character  of  your  paper.  Not  that  we 
have  the  least  intolerance  for  your  editor's  position  :  we  simply  fear 
that  he  would  influence  his  readers  against  Theistic  books. 

How  long  will  it  take  our  readers  to  understand  that 
the  "policy  "  of  this  paper  is  to  "hear  the  other  side?" 
I  never  wish  to  influence  our  readers  against  publi- 
cations whose  opinions  I  do  not  accept.  I  wish  they 
would  read  the  views  that  I  combat.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. I  have  often  been  mistaken  in  what  seemed  to 
me  infallible  truth.  It  is  foolish  to  try  to  gain  accept- 
ance for  one's  views  by  concealing  opposing  views.  If 
my  opinion  is  sound  why  should  I  fear  having  it  thor- 
oughly investigated  upon  all  sides?  If  it  is  not  sound 
I  wish  to  have  it  exploded.  Nothing  delights  me  more 
than  to  discover  wherein  I  am  going  wrong,  because  I 
care  nothing  for  my  own  opinions.  I  only  wish  to  know 
what  is  true. 

I  was  delighted  when  I  saw  the  wickedness  of  Pro- 
tection, although  I  once  believed  it  good.  Nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  to  have  to  eat  many  of  my  words 
about  the  Single-tax.  I  am  very  happy  because  I  know 
that  what  I  once  preached,  in  the  Church,  is  error.  I 
am  not  glad  that  I  was  in  error  upon  these  points,  but 
that  I  discovered  my  error.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
I  wish  to  conceal  the  arguments  of  Protectionists, 
Single-taxers  or  Christians.    Why  should  I  ? 


And  as  to  Theistic  writings — some  of  the  books  that 
I  value  most  highly  are  Theistic.  Edward  Clodd's 
"Childhood  of  the  World,"  "Childhood  of  Religions," 
"Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth"  and  "Jesus  of  Nazareth;" 
"The  Bible  for  Learners;"  Heber  Newton's  "Right 
and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible ;"  John  W.  Chadwick's 
"Bible  of  Today,"  and  published  sermons;  Dr.  Lewis 
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G.  Jayne's  "Primitive  Christianity;"  E.  P.  Powell's 
"Our  Heredity  From  God"  and  "Liberty  and  Life" 
(just  out);  Howard  MacQueary's  "Evolution  of  Man 
and  Christianity  "  (just  out);  together  with  many  others 
are  Theistic  books  that  I  most  cordially  recommend. 
These  and  similar  books  have  redeemed  me  from  or- 
thodoxy and  are  among  my  treasures. 


I  am  sorry  if  because  I  have  opinions  contrary  to 
many  that  prevail  I  am  supposed  to  discountenance  re- 
search and  thought  in  all  directions.  If  I  could  have 
my  way  I  would  have  each  reader  of  this  paper  read 
also  several  other  papers  representing  different  schools 
of  thought.  For  example  :  the  "  Observer  "  (Presby- 
terian), the  "Christian  Advocate"  (Methodist),  the 
"Examiner"  (Baptist),  the  "Tablet"  (Roman  Catholic), 
the  "  Churchman  "  (Episcopalian),  the  "  Congregation- 
alist  "  and  the  "  Christian  Union  "  (old  and  new  Con- 
gregationalism), the  "  Christian  Register  "  and  "  Unity  " 
(old  and  new  Unitarianism),  the  "  Standard "  (free 
trade,  ballot  reform  and  the  Single-tax),  the  "Work- 
man's Advocate"  (Socialist),  "Liberty,"  "  Fair  Play," 
"  Lucifer  "  (Anarchist),  the  "  Individualist,"  the  "  Na- 
tionalist," the  "Dawn"  (Christian  Socialist),  the  "Voice" 
(Prohibitionist),  the  "Woman's Tribune"  and  "Journal" 
(Woman's  Rights),  the  "  Truth  Seeker"  and  several  other 
Freethought  publications,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  When 
a  person  familiarizes  himself  with  what  other  people 
think,  he  is  prepared  to  know  what  he  thinks  himself 
and  why  he  thinks  it,  which  is  the  important  point. 


My  ambition  for  the  Twentieth  Century  is  that  it 
may  be  the  mouthpiece  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
speak  for  his  side  of  any  religious  or  social  question, 
and  I  am  more  and  more  disposed  to  have  him  speak 
without  comment  by  me.  All  I  ask  of  our  readers  is  to 
think- — to  think  things  out  to  the  end  and  see  where 
they  will  land  if  they  accept  this  philosophy  or  that. 
There  is  no  hope  for  persons  who  will  not  read  and 
think. 

Charles  Levy,  of  Creston,  la.,  asks  me  several  ques- 
tions, to  which  I  reply  as  best  I  can  : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  that  free  money  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  our  wants? 
No. 

Is  a  man  free  if  all  his  wants  are  not  satisfied? 
No. 

So  long  as  we  have  money,  will  not  some  hoard  it,  and  others  be- 
come dependent  upon  them  ? 

Not  necessarily,  I  think.  Certainly  not  if  vacant 
land  were  free  as  well  as  money. 

Are  there  not  already  enough  products  of  every  kind  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  all? 
No. 
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If  the  raw  material  and  tools  should  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  wonld  not  the  products  multiply  tenfold,  and  become 
far  superior  to  our  wants ;  the  natural  activity  of  every  one  becom- 
ing unlimited,  against  our  naturally  limited  wants? 

Nationalism  would,  I  think,  increase  products  per- 
haps tenfold,  even  more;  but  human  wants  are  unlim- 
ited ;  the  more  we  have  the  more  we  want;  after  we 
have  obtained  bread  we  want  butter. 

In  this  state  of  things,  would  not  money  become  an  obstruction 
to  the  rightful  distribution  of  wealth? 

"  I  do  not  know  what  might  happen  under  the  arti- 
ficial state  of  things  supposed. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  money,  winch 
has  served  us  so  far,  as  our  means  of  exchange,  will  prove  itself 
inefficient  and  inadequate  to  our  constantly  increasing  wants? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  money  monopoly  (government 
and  national  banks)  broken,  and  then  if  free  money 
became  unserviceable  we  would  learn  what  to  do  next. 

Does  not  money  produce  slavery,  which  should  be  abolished,  and 
would  extension  do  it? 

Monopolized  money  helps  to  produce  slavery.  Free 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  money  would  abolish 
the  slavery  in  so  far  as  the  money  monopoly  produces 
it.  I  have  never  known  anybody  to  be  enslaved  by 
having  as  much  money  as  he  needed. 


Emperor  William  said  in  a  speech  at  Brandenburg 

^fselta  fee  people  and  the  land  intrusted  to  me  by  God  a  talent 
which  as  the  Bible  says,  it  is  my  duty  to  increase  I  mean  with  all 
my  str'ength  to  so  trade  with  my  talent  that  I  will  be  enabled  to  add 
mlny  another  thereto.  Those  who  help  me  I  heartily  welcome; 
those  who  oppose  me  I  dash  to  pieces. 

There  you  have  it:  "The  people  and  the  land  in- 
trusted to  me  by  God."  God  always  backs  up  the  Em- 
peror-as long  as  the  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it. 
A  personal  God  is  ever  the  friend  of  tyrants  and  the 
enemy  of  the  poor.  Some  people  say  the  Emperor  is 
croing  crazy.  Not  so ;  he  is  only  getting  pious.  His 
idea  is  that  he  and  God  are  going  to  run  Germany  m 
ereat  style.  I  would  suggest  that  both  of  them  keep 
an  eye  on  the  Socialists  if  they  intend  to  reign  long. 

From  what  I  read  I  judge  that  M.  Harman,  editor  of 
"Lucifer  "  who  has  recently  been  arrested  for  sending 
alleged  obscene  matter  through  the  mails,  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily brave  man  and  a  good  man.    He  seems  to 
take  his  persecutions  with  a  philosophic  spirit  and  to  be 
entirely  undaunted  by  them.    It  is  absurd  and  disgrace- 
ful that  this  man  should  be  hounded  by  such  contempt- 
ible creatures  as  the  paid  spies  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  the  hight  of  folly  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  can 
ever  be  suppressed.    No  person  with  the  slightest  in- 
telligence can  fail  to  see  that  «  Lucifer  "  is  trying  to  do 
<rood  and  not  evil,  to  purify  and  not  corrupt  the  world. 
Some  things  appear  in  it  that  are  not  in  good  taste  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  some  persons,  myself  among  the 
number  but  that  the  paper  is  immoral  or  really  obscene 
is  not  true    For  the  Government,  that  is  rotten  to  the 
heart  that  licenses  so  many  social  immoralities,  to  per- 
secute Mr  Harman  is  to  wash  the  outside  of  the  cup 
that  is  all  filthy  within.    He  has  my  sympathy  m  h;s 


troubles  and  my  admiration  for  the  way  he  bears 
them.   .  

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  us  without  solici- 
tation from  the  National  Typewriter  Company : 

We  wish  herewith  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  valuable  assist- 
tance  the  Twentieth  Century  is  doing  us  from  our  connection 
with  you  through  the  medium  of  your  advertising  columns.  Our 
"Card"  in  your  publication,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  same  that 
appears  in  "Harper's,"  "  Scribner's,"  "Century,"  and  "Leslies 
Popular  Monthly  "  does  us  more  valuable  service  that  in  any  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  monthlies.  We  are  receiving  more  replies  o 
our  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth  Century  than  from  the  old 
established  magazines. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  our  advertisers  reap 
benefits  from  appearing  in  our. columns,  and  the  National 
Typewriter  Company  is  only  one  of  several  who  have  vol- 
untarily written  us  similar  letters  to  the  above. 

Rev  M  L.FRixcH,a  well-known  minister,who  preaches 
to  four  flourishing  congregations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Reading,  Mass.,  was,  last  week,  discovered  to  be  a 
systematic  thief  of  goods  from  stores  at  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  dealing.  He  is  very  respectable  and 
quite  well  off.  His  crime  was  called  kleptomania,  and 
he  was  not  arrested.  «  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
.  against  me  and  I  forgive  him?"  »  Until  seventy -tames 
seven  times  "-if  he  is  rich  and  respectable;  but  if  he 
is  poor,  nab  him  the  first  tame. 


C.  F.  Hunt,  Mayf air,  111.,  writes  to  me  thus : 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  define  the  doc- 
trine of  another?  When  you  say  certain  people  believe  such  or 
such  doctrines  (Nationalism,  etc.),  and  you  wish  your  readers  would 
see  it  as  you  do,  please  quote  the  doctrine  and  convince  the  skepti- 
cal.   Your  recklessness  in  this  matter  is  a  small  blot  on  your   .    .  . 

record. 

I  suppose  this  refers  to  my  saying  that  Nationalism 
and  Socialism  are  systems  of  government  by  physical 
force  I  will  take  it  back  just  as  soon  as  somebody 
shows  the  readers  of  this  magazine  that  I  misrepre- 
sented either  system.   

A  man  was  sentenced  by  a  New  York  judge  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  years  for  stealing  an  umbrella. 
Meantime  the  politicians,  the  Land  Lords  and  the 
money  lenders  go  right  on  stealing  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  judges  keep  them  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Um- 
brella thieves  ought  to  combine  and  get  their  kind  of 
stealing  legalized.  

The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  the  most  interesting 
monarch  in  Europe  just  at  this  time.   Watch  him. 

A  Van  Deusen,  our  friend  and  contributor,  has  been 
obliged  by  illness  in  his  family  to  leave  this  city  for 
an  extended  absence.    Our  hearts  go  with  him  and  his. 

There  is  an  amusing  skit  in  the  syndicate  Single-tax 
papers  concerning  Henry  G.  Caesar,  McGreedy  Cassius, 
Hugh  O.  Brutus  and  others.  It  is  a  clever  parody  upon 
a  part  of  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar."   Read  it. 
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Look  at  the  label  on  the  wrapper  in  which  your  paper 
comes.  If  your  subscription  has  expired,  please  send 
two  dollars  for  a  renewal. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Ingalls  believes  that  under  conditions  of 
freedom  men  will  naturally  apply  their  labor  in  the 
most  suitable  locations,  and  that  the  result  will  be  a 
constant  tendency  toward  equivalence  of  wages. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  tendency 
only.  He  thinks  that  wages  will,  to  some  extent,  be  a 
matter  of  chance  or  good  luck.  There  will  be,  at  all 
times,  certain  locations,  by  applying  labor  on  which, 
men  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  secure  better  wages  than 
other  men  can  secure  by  the  application  of  equivalent 
labor  in  the  same  or  other  occupations,  on  the  most 
suitable  locations  to  which  they  can  obtain  access.  To 
express  the  same  idea  in  other  words,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible that  every  man  in  the  community  should  be  able 
to  obtain  free  access  to  the  location  most  suited  to  his 
occupation  ;  the  carpenter  may  find  a  blacksmith  set- 
tled on  the  place  which,  while  best  adapted  for  black- 
smithing,  is  also  best  adapted  for  carpentering,  the  re- 
sult being  that  unless  the  blacksmith  shall  consent  to 
cede  that  particular  location  the  carpenter  will  have  to 
content  himself  with  lower  wages  than  other  carpen- 
ters are  earning  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure 
absolutely  suitable  locations.  This  fact,  Mr.  Ingalls 
thinks,  will  find  expression  in  the  attachment  of  tem- 
porary value  to  certain  locations,  so  that  the  men  occu- 
pying them  can  ask  and  receive  a  price  for  vacating 
them  in  somebody  else's  favor.  This  price,  Mr.  Ingalls 
says,  will  be  economic  rent.  And  regarding  this  eco- 
nomic rent,  he  insists  that,  while  it  will  not  be  right,  it 
will  be  incorrigible.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  about 
it  will  be  to  let  it  alone  till  in  each  particular  case  it 
shall  correct  itself  ;  legislation  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less.   

As  to  Mr.  Ingalls's  final  conclusion,  I  agree  with  him 
most  heartily.  Legislation  can  neither  create  nor  abol- 
ish rent  any  more  than  it  can  compel  or  prevent  contri- 
butions to  foreign  missions.  If  the  legislature  of  New 
York  should  enact  that  any  man  receiving  a  price  for 
land  should  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  hard  labor,  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  land,  just 
as  the  law  against  usury  makes  usury  more  burden- 
some. The  real  strength  of  rent  is  the  superstition 
that  impels  men  to  pay  it,  and  not  the  ridiculously  in- 
adequate force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Land  Lords.  The 
difference  between  the  Land  Lord  and  the  tramp  is 
simply  that  men  believe  the  Land  Lord  has  a  just 
claim  to  be  supported  in  idleness  and  luxury,  while  the 
tramp  has  only  a  just  claim  to  be  supported  in  idleness 
and  filth.  So  far  as  force  is  concerned,  the  tramp  ap- 
peals to  it  about  as  often  as  the  Land  Lord,  but  he 
doesn't  have  anything  like  as  good  a  time. 

My  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ingalls  is  altogether  with  re- 
gard to  his  preliminary  postulate  ;  and  though  he  seems 
to  regard  our  difference  as  a  rather  trifling  matter,  to 


me  it  is  all  important.  For  I  see  very  plainly  that  if, 
under  conditions  of  freedom,  one  man  is  going  to  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  pay  another  man  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  wealth  in  a  certain  place,  then  landlordism 
is  a  necessary  part  of  man's  relation  to  the  planet  he 
inhabits,  and  civilization  is  an  impossibility.  Neither 
tyranny  nor  freedom  can  abolish  or  mitigate  the  evil. 
Rent  is  here  to  stay  ;  and  the  land  speculator,  so  far 
from  being  a  public  nuisance,  is  really  a  public  ben- 
efactor. 

We  may  as  well  look  the  thing  square  in  the  face. 
We  who  advocate  complete  individual  freedom  as  the 
only  possible  remedy  for  social  evils,  assert  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  abolish  rent  is  that  men  should  free 
themselves  from  the  rent  superstition  and  exercise 
their  right  to  use  whatever  land  they  choose  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  prefer,  subject  to  only  one  limita- 
tion ;  they  must  not  so  use  it  as  to  interfere  with  the 
labor  of  other  men  who  may  be  already  using  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  freeing  of 
vacant  land  will  render  rent  impossible.  Either  we 
are  right  in  this  contention,  or  we  are  wrong.  If  we 
are  wrong,  the  sooner  we  discover  and  acknowledge 
our  mistake,  the  better.  If  we  are  right,  then  it  must 
be  absolutely  impossible  that  a  case  should  arise 
in  which  one  man  should  find  his  power  to  produce 
wealth  increased  by  giving  another  man  any  reward 
for  vacating  land.  For,  if  such  a  case  were  possible, 
then  some  men  could  make  a  profitable  business  of  va- 
cating land  in  favor  of  other  men  ;  and  if  they  could 
do  that,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  some  men  to  oc- 
cupy land  and  hold  possession  of  it  by  pretense  of  use, 
until  other  men  should  consent  to  pay  them  for  vaca- 
ting it ;  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  pure  and  simple  land 
speculation  and  includes  the  whole  of  landlordism. 
The  question  so  often  hurled  at  us  abolitionists — "  Who 
is  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  using  iand  or  not  ?" — 
is  absolutely  unanswerable  if  Mr.  Ingalls's  position  is 
correct.  Nobody  could  determine  it.  A  man  might 
spread  a  chicken  yard  or  pasture  lot  over  half  a  conti- 
nent, secure  that  nobody  would  forcibly  disturb  him, 
and  hold  possession  until  men  wanting  to  use  land 
should  be  willing  to  give  to  him,  in  Mr.  Ingalls's  words, 
"  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  a  few  years  for  va- 
cating it."  Let  every  inch  of  vacant  land  be  freed  to- 
morrow ;  and,  if  Mr.  Ingalls's  ideas  are  well  founded, 
the  whole  Land  Lord  system  would  be  re-established 
within  a  year.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  shaken 
for  a  day.  All  that  would  happen  would  be  a  slight 
change  in  the  personality  of  the  Land  Lords. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Ingall's  thinking 
powers,  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I  think  he  has  fallen 
into  a  confusion  of  thought.  He  makes  a  distinction  to 
me  altogether  incomprehensible  between  the  payment 
of  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  access  to  land  and  the 
payment  of  a  price  for  the  act  of  vacating  and  so  that 
access  to  it  may  be  possible.  He  consider  these  actions 
to  be  of  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  kinds,  of 
which  the  first  is  altogether  unnatural,  while  the 
second  is  altogether  natural.    "  Land  which  has  to  be 
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vacated,"  he  says,  "is  not  vacant  land."    Surely  not; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  anybody  should  pay  a 
price  for  it.    But  land  which  has  been  vacated  is  vacant 
land  ;  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  land  for  which,  if  I 
understand  him,  even  Mr.  Ingalls  will  contend  that  a 
price  could  possibly  be  paid  by  a  free  man  to  a  free 
man.    He  tells  us  that  he  has  never  said  or  thought 
a»ything  but  the  opposite  of  what  is  implied  in  this  : 
"  That  if  anybody  can  be  forced  to  give  anything  for 
the  privilege  of  using  vacant  land  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  men  vacating  the  land  should  take  it."  I 
quite  believe  that  he  has  never  meant  to  say  or  think 
anything  but  the  opposite  of  what  is  implied  by  the 
words  quoted  ;  but  I  insist  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  said  just  what  those  words  imply.    If  he  should 
hear  me  say  that  it  was  altogether  unnatural,  and 
therefore  inconceivable,  that  a  man  should  pay  money 
for  the  privilege  of  having  shoes  to  wear,  while  in  the 
same  breath  I  asserted  that  it  was  altogether  natural, 
and  therefore  perfectly  conceivable,  that  a  man  should 
pay  a  shoemaker  for  producing  shoes  and  handing 
them  over  to  be  worn,  he  would  see  the  contradiction 
without  difficulty  ;  but  that  contradiction  would  be  no 
greater  than  is  involved  in  his  assertion  that  while  it 
is  unnatural  that  free  men  should  pay  other  free  men 
for  the  privilege  of  access  to  vacant  land,  it  is  never- 
theless natural  that  free  men  should  pay  free  men  for 
producing  vacant  land  by  vacating  land,  and  then  con- 
ceding the  privilege  of  access  to  it. 


be  able  to  live  with  them  any  more  than  they  can  now 
live  without  them.  The  Golden  Rule  is  simply 
the  highest  expression  of  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  is  as  natural  for  men  to  obey  it  as  it  is  for 
water  to  maintain  its  level.  They  are  forever  strug- 
gling to  obey  it  now,  and  die  because  they  can't  obey 
it.  And  the  only  reason  why  they  can't  obey  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  Rent  and  Law  superstition  that  afflicts 
them.  Sweep  away  the  superstition  and  the  Golden 
Rule  will  become  the  natural  law  of  human  life— the 
law  that  every  man  must  obey,  just  as  he  obeys  the  laws 
"  that  bid  him  drink  fresh  water  instead  of  salt,  and 
stand  on  his  feet  instead  of  on  his  head.  This  is  what 
I  have  come  to  believe,  not  from  any  a  priori  assump- 
tions of  absolute  right  and  wrong,  but  by  analyzing  my 
own  actions,  and  those  of  the  men  around  me. 

But  if  Mr.  Ingalls's  idea  has  any  foundation— if  it  is 
possible  that  rent  should  be  developed  among  free  men 
—then  the  Rent  superstition  is  a  well-grounded  faith, 
of  which  the  Law  superstition  is  a  corollary,  and  free- 
dom is  a  dream  impossible  of  realization.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  a  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  idea  is 
necessarily  false,  though  I  certainly  think  so  ;  but  it  is 
a  good  reason  for  subjecting  it  to  the  most  rigorous  ex- 
amination and  analysis.  Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  support 
his  idea  by  any  argument  whatever ;  he  simply  states 
it  as  something  that  looks  true.  But  I  am  sure  that  if 
he  will  test  it  by  the  phenomena  of  human  life  around 
him,  he  will  abandon  it  as  opposed  to  nature's  laws. 


My  faith  in  freedom  is  not  in  any  way  founded  on 
sentiment.    I  do  not  look  forward  to  a  time  when  men 
shall  guide  their  actions  toward  their  fellows  by  a  cut 
and  dried  code  of  morality,  to  which  they  will  refer 
before  acting,  as  an  importer  today  refers  to  the  tariff 
schedule  of  duties.  Men's  actions  are  governed  by  law 
as  truly  and  as  exactly  as  are  the  actions  of  oxygen 
gas  or  sulphuric  acid.    They  do  what  is  natural  for 
them  to  do,  and  so  long  as  God  endures  they  cannot  do 
otherwise.    If  today  they  lie  and  cheat  and  steal,  it  is 
not  because  of  any  moral  depravity  which  can  be  cured 
by  telling  them  how  much  better  off  they  shall  be  if 
they  cease  to  lie  and  cheat  and  steal,  but  because  they 
have  got  themselves  tangled  up  in  a  superstition  which 
so  alters  their  condition  that  they  cannot  obey  the 
primary  law  of  self-preservation  unless  they  do  lie  and 
cheat  and  steal.    Lying,  cheating  and  stealing  do  not 
spring  from  our  disregard  of  other  men's  rights  ;  they 
spring  from  our  disregard  of  our  own  rights.    We  lie 
and  cheat  and  steal  because  we  are  slaves  to  law  mak- 
ers and  Land  Lords  ;  and  we  are  slaves  to  law  makers 
and  Land  Lords  only  because  we  are  imbued  with  a 
superstition  that  law  makers  and  Land  Lords  are 
part  of  the  necessary  part  of  the  universe  and  entitled 
to  our  unquestioning  obedience.    The  thing  we  have  to 
attack  is  the  superstition— not  the  actions  that  are  the 
perfectly  natural  outcome  of  the  superstition.    So  long 
as  men  believe  in  Rent  and  Law,  they  must  lie  and  cheat 
and  steal— they  cannot  live  unless  they  do.  When  they 
cease  to  believe  in  rent  and  law,  they  must  abandon 
lying,  cheating  and  stealing,  because  they  will  not  then 


Wherever  land  commands  a  price,  two  accompany- 
ing phenomena  are  invariably  disclosed.    Other  land 
which  would  yield  equal  return  to  equivalent  labor  is 
lying  wholly  or  partly  unused  ;  and  men  who  want  to 
work,  or  to  do  more  work  than  they  are  doing,  are 
standing  wholly  or  partially  idle.    I  have  never  known 
any  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  In- 
galls cannot  find  any.    Land  cannot  command  a  price 
unless  other  equally  advantageous  land  be  kept  unused; 
men  will  not  pay  anything  for  the  privilege  of  apply- 
ing their  labor  to  the  universe,  unless  other  men  are 
hindered  from  applying  theirs.    If  all  the  individuals 
in  a  community  are  doing  all  the  work  they  want  to  do  ; 
or  if,  which  is  the  same  thing,  all  the  land  which  can 
be  advantageously  used  is  being  used,  rent  cannot  pos- 
sibly arise  ;  there  is  ho  room  for  the  Land  Lord,  no  fund 
out  of  which  to  pay  him.    I  will  not  now  offer  Mr.  In- 
galls any  explanation  of  this  fact.    I  only  beg  of  him  to 
look  around  him  and  observe  that  it  is  a  fact.  And 
then  I  ask  him  to  consider  how  it  will  be  possible  that 
rent  should  be  developed  under  conditions  of  freedom, 
when  every  man  in  the  community  will  assert  his  un- 
questioned right  to  apply  his  labor,  freely,  to  any  land 
whatever,  provided  only  that  in  so  doing  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  his  fellow-men. 

T.  L.  M'Cready. 
North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


What  is  a  policeman  ?  A  poor  man  who  hires  him- 
self to  the  rich  to  keep  the  poor  in  subjection. 
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FR  EE  1)  0  M. 


HY    THOMAS  ROGERS. 

Tune — "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
The  good  time's  coming,  fellow  men, 

Tho'  it  may  seem  afar. 
Let  hope  still  live  within  our  hearts, 

While  dawning  is  the  star. 
For  Liberty  shall  triumph  yet, 

And  freemen  claim  their  own  ; 
Though  Tyranny  may  still  enslave, 

'Twill  tumble  from  its  throne. 

When  tyrauts'  rule  shall  cease  to  be, 

All  men  shall  equal  stand. 
In  one  united  brotherhood — 

All  monarchs  of  the  land. 
The  watchword  goes  from  man  to"  man 

"We  must,  we  shall,  be  free!" 
Soon  o'er  the  earth  will  dawn  the  reign 

Of  Peace  and  Liberty. 

Live  ever  in  this  glorious  hope  ; 

Act  always  for  the  right ; 
The  morning  star  will  yet  appear, 

Tho'  dreary  is  the  night. 
And  at  its  rising  ready  be 

To  join  in  Freedom's  song, 
Proclaiming  victory  o'er  the  land, 

Of  right  against  the  wrong. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 


BY  J.   W.  SULLIVAN. 

Let  us  now  review  the  case  : 

(1)  Henry  George  set  out  to  write  down  Mai  thus. 
The  moment  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  do  so  he  estab- 
lished a  bond  of  honor  between  himself  and  his  pros- 
pective reader.  If  he  was  but  to  draw  up  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  more  telling  arguments  already  made  against 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  his  reader  was  to  have  a  right 
to  be  made  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  since  the  reader 
especially  addressed  was  layman  to  the  economic 
schools.  A  right  at  once  existed  by  which  he  should 
be  put  upon  a  plane  of  information  with  the  econo- 
mists themselves  as  to  the  sources  of  Henry  George's 
argumentative  points.  Else  undeserved  credit  might 
naturally  be  accorded  the  writer  for  powers  of  pene- 
tration, for  thought- work  performed,  and  by  inference 
for  ability  to  plan,  to  foresee,  and  to  lead.  But  as  we 
have  seen,  as  is  stated  by  Professor  Bonar,  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Henry  George  had  been  every  one 
employed  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  William  Godwin. 
Mr.  George's  thorough  acquaintance  with  Spencer's 
economic  philosophy  needs  no  more  than  bare  mention. 
His  knowledge  of  Godwin's  work  on  population  is 
shown  in  his  plentiful  use  of  the  illustrations,  disserta- 
tions, and  historical  references  to  be  found  in  that  an- 
cient and  neglected  book.    Though  he  did  bring  unu- 


sual gifts  of  expression  and  the  equipment  for  book- 
making  acquired  by  him  as  printer  and  editor,  he  did 
not  bring  one  new  thought  to  the  discussion  begun  by 
Malthus.  Pertinent,  then,  are  these  questions  :  Did  he 
do  his  duty  by  his  reader  ?  Did  he  give  credit  where 
credit  was  due  ?  Or  did  he  aim  at  gathering  for  his 
own  brow  laurels  which  justly  belonged  to  others  ? 

(2)  Henry  George  set  out  to  write  down  the  wages 
fund  theory.  In  this  task  he  assumed  from  beginning 
to  end  the  attitude  of  one  conducting  an  original  in- 
quiry. He  finished  it  without  throwing  a  single  ray  of 
new  light  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  mention  those 
who  had  done  so  and  whose  arguments  he  used.  He  led 
his  reader  to  infer  that  he  was  overturning  the  theory, 
when  really  it  had  been  toppled  over  long  before.  Yet, 
referring  today  to  that  appropriation  of  honors  wholly 
due  his  predecessors,  he  asserts  that  he  "  shattered  " 
what  he  found  to  be  "  the  current  political  economy." 
Now,  on  learning,  as  he  has  done  in  these  pages,  the 
extent  of  Henry  George's  participation  in  this  work  of 
shattering,  what  will  his  once  uninformed  reader  say  ? 
Was  he  or  was  he  not  duped  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
thought  when  he  read  that  part  of  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  treating  of  the  wages  theories  ?  Did  he  under- 
stand then  as  he  knows  now  how  much  Henry  George 
drew  from  others  and  how  little  he  worked  out  him- 
self ?  Is  his  opinion  of  Henry  George's  intellectual 
abilities  the  same  now  as  it  was  then  ? 

The  only  writer  on  political  economy  that  I  know 
of  that  places  Henry  George  among  economists  is  R. 
R.  Bowker,  in  his  little  "  Economics  for  the  People," 
but  he  is  caretul  to  speak  of  George  as  "giving  new 
color  to  old  doctrines."  In  the  February,  1890,  "  Popu- 
ular  Science  Monthly,"  Horace  White"  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  several  hundred  professors  of 
political  economy  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  civilized. world  not  one,  so  far  as  he  has  heard,  has 
given  adhesion  to  the  Single-tax  doctrine,  yet  coward- 
ice or  self-interest  can  hardly  be  the  cause,  since  among 
them  are  Socialists  in  monarchies,  radicals  in  conserv- 
ative countries,  and  free-traders  in  the  midst  of  bigoted 
protectionists.  Has  the  peculiar  position  into  which 
Henry  George  has  foisted  himself  before  the  public  as 
the  prophet  of  a  new  ism  of  the  Single-tax  creed,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  reputation  he  must  have 
gained  for  himself  among  the  political  economist?, 
through  his  bold  and  uncredited  use  of  others'  thoughts, 
got  anything  to  do  with  this  disinclination  to  support 
his  movement  ?  Seeing  that  his  plumes  are  but  bor- 
rowed, have  they  refused  to  admit  of  his  leadership  ? 

(3)  Henry  George,  knowing  something  of  the  Single- 
tax  as  taught  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot  in  France,  and 
much  of  it  as  given  in  Adam  Smith's  English  work,  set 
out  to  rewrite  the  system.  For  ten  years  he  had  been 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  on  the  land  question, 
and  exploring  every  available  channel  in  literature  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  In  two  of  three  libraries  accessi- 
ble to  him,  catalogued,  was  Dove's  old  book  containing 
the  Single-tax  propositions  in  full.  George  produced 
a  work  which  resembles  certain  of  the  contents  of 
Dove's  in  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  particulars.  '  To 
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believe  that  Henry  George  never  saw  that  work  of  Pat- 
rick Edward  Dove  requires  one  to  set  aside  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  a  nature  that  ordinarily  would  he 
as  convincing  as  direct  evidence.  Briefly  these  are  the 
circumstances :  The  striking  similarities  m  the  con- 
tents of  the  books-in  thoughts,  language,  references, 
and  illustrations  ;  Henry  George's  opportunity  to  use 
the  older  one ;  his  knowledge  of  early  Single-tax  liter- 
ature as  an  incentive  to  look  for  more  and  a  guide  m 
seeking  it;  his  ease  of  access  to  the  catalogue  refer- 
ences to  the  "Theory;"  his  habit  of  appropriating 
ideas  from  other  men's  books  without  credit ;  his  cus- 
tomary implied  and  expressed  assumption  of  original- 
ity without  ground  ;  his  long  continued  silence  as  to 
the  older  book— a  silence  which  in  appearance  differed 
in  nothing  at  first  from  the  craftiness  of  the  self-seek- 
er and  later  from  the  silence  of  guilt ;  his  disingenuous 
denial  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  made  up  as  it  was 
of  the  artifices  of  sophistry  ;  his  misleading  description 
of  Dove's  book,  since,  whatever  else  is  in  it,  he  evaded 
the  point  that  in  it  are  also  all  the  essential  principles 
and  postulates  relating  to  land  and  property  to  be  found 
in  «  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  his  law  of  human  prog- 
ress as  well ;  the  probability  that  in  searching  m  the 
libraries  for  works  on  the  law  of  human  progress  he 
would  find  index  references  to  »  The  Theory  of  Human 
Progression  ;"  his  failure  to  carry  political  economy 
a  single  point  beyond  the  authors  whom  he  used  ;  his 
weakness  in  essaying  the  solution  of  any  social  prob- 
lem other  than  the  land  question,  and  his  inability  to 
see  that  his  wished-for  confiscation  through  the  Single- 
tax  is  impossible. 


If  from  the  evidence  given,  the  reader  should  be 
convinced,  or  regard  it  as  highly  probable,  that  Henry 
George's  fame  as  a  philosopher  is  unmerited,  what  fol- 
lows ?   That  the  free  land  movement,  or  even  the  Sin- 
ale  tax  movement,  has  no  truth  for  its  foundation  ? 
That  because  one  man  has  thrust  himself  to  the  fore, 
insisting  that  his  selfish  leadership  must  be  followed, 
therefore  those  who  have  worked  on  the  same  lines 
with  him  have  reason  to  be  disheartened  ?   That  be- 
cause it  has  been  developed  that  Henry  George  is  work- 
ing for  himself  and  hugging  to  his  crude  but  set  poli- 
cy rather  than  striving  for  the  evolution  of  truth  m 
political  science  and  political  economy,  therefore  the 
cause  of  social  regeneration  should  suffer?  No.  Noth- 
ing more  has  happened  than  that  a  point  has  been 
reached  at  which  they  may  lift  the  movement  out  of  a 
-stage  of  emotional  insanity,"  by  freeing  themselves 
from  a  "  species  of  unreasoning  man  worship,"  and  cast- 
ing aside  whatever  of  narrowness  and  shiftiness  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  man.    It  is  a  time  to  halt  and  reflect. 
Are  they  going  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  com- 
mon sense  or  will  they  blindly  pin  their  faith  to  a 
leader  who  ever  moves  in  a  devious  course  ?    If  there 
are  those  who  will  go  on  with  him,  surely  the  past 
promises  them  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  future.  Can 
they  make  their  leader  out  ?  Was  he  most  wise  when  he 
started  the  crusade  or  when  he  set  up  the  machine? 
Could  he  be  sincere  when  he  railed  at  the  stock-gamb- 


ling millionaire  for  profiting  from  the  business  meth- 
ods of  Wall  street,  and  equally  sincere  when  he  lauded 
the  Johnstown  millionaire  for  grabbing  away  the  land 
from  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  fleeing  the  death- 
floods  of  Conemaugh  ?   Did  he  mean^it  when  a  year  or 
so  ago  he  denounced  the  Democratic  party  as  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  or  does  he  mean  it  now  when  he  smug- 
gles himself  into  that  party  and  declares  it  to'  be  the 
party  of  the  people  ?   When  does  he  speak  from  his 
heart— when  he  spasmodically  sings  Burns's  "  Man  to 
man  shall  brothers  be,"  or  when  he  relentlessly  boy- 
cotts mention  of  Dr.  McGlynnand  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  ?   Is  it  truly  his  faith  that  "  God  wills  it,"  as  he 
tells  us  in  a  tractated  speech  on  free  land,  or  is  it  to  come 
about  by  a  thimble-rig  policy  ?   Did  he  love  the  La- 
bor party  most  when  he  encouraged  its  members  m  his 
speech  on  election  night,  1887,  or  when,  a  few  short 
months  later,  he  deliberately  cut  its  throat?   Does  he 
believe  in  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  does  he  think  it 
ought  to  be  wisely  overridden,  as  when  he  successively 
prevented  the  proposed  Single-tax  conventions  at  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Washington?   Does  he  deem  it 
best  to  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  men  or  upon  such  political  dickering  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  United  Labor 
party?   Does  he  wish  his  orators  to  say  he  is  a  pro- 
found, original  philosopher,  as  they  did  last  fall  at  the 
Brighton  Beach  Hotel  dinner,  or  merely  that  he  is  a 
propagandist  with  push,  who  has  given  striking  ex- 
pression to  certain  doctrines  not  new  and  succeeded  m 
getting  men  to  listen  to  them,  as  they  did  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  dinner  ?   Was  he  just  as 
conscious  of  guilt  when  he  devoted  three  pages  of  his 
paper  to  denying  and  wriggling  out  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  Dove,  where  he  could  make  it  seem 
there  might  be  doubt,  as  he  must  have  been  when  he 
failed  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  his  plagiarisms  from 
the  economists  who  had  written  against  Malthus  and 
those  who  had  exploded  the  wages  fund  theory,  where 
the  evidence  of  his  appropriations  was  irrefragable? 
Were  his  peculiar  force  of  character  and  his  powerful 
mental  grasp  of  far-off  results  best  shown  last  year, 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  his  independent  support- 
ers and  joined  the  politicians,  tor  the  sake  of  the  cause, 
or  so  far  back  as  ten  years  ago,  when  he  decided  to 
print  in  his  book  much  ancient  matter,  and,  claiming  it 
as  his  own,  set  up  as  prophet,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  ? 
And  the  Socialists  ?— eulogizing  Socialists  in  '86,  eject- 
ing Socialists  from  his  party  in  '87,  and"  fraternizing 
with  Socialists  in  Paris  in  '89,  what  can  be  his  real  feel- 
ing toward  the  Socialists,  save  to  use  and  throw  away  ? 

But  the  great  body  of  social  reformers  are  no  longer 
bothering  to  make  Henry  George  out.  Even  the  free 
land  men  have  mostly  passed  him  by.  According  to 
so  prominent  a  land  nationalizer  as  Dr.  Houghton  two- 
thirds  of  the  Single-tax  clubs  of  Ohio  have  either  been 
disbanded  or  are  inanimate.  As  has  lately  been  said 
by  Mr.  Pentecost  without  contradiction,  all  the  Single- 
tax  clubs  of  New  York  save  two  are  practically  dead. 
These  are  examples  of  a  paralysis  of  the  movement 
which  began  with  the  dictation  of  a  questionable  poli- 
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cy  by  the  George  machine.  Among  the  labor  unionists 
who  set  Henry  George  up  for  Mayor  in  1886,  his  name 
is  hardly  ever  heard.  The  leaders  who  once  spoke  and 
worked  for  him  would  nearly  all  decline  to  do  so  now. 
Today  Henry  George's  New  York  associates  are  mostly 
either  politicians  or  fad  reformers  willing  to  use  him 
for  his  supposed  influence — men  to  whom  the  emanci- 
pation of  labor  is  a  phrase  without  meaning.  And  his 
supporters  are  mostly  men  living  out  of  New  York  who 
admire  the  Henry  George  with  a  pen  in  his  hand— a 
man  of  beautiful  sentiment  and  resourceful  art. 

Georgeism  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Henry 
George,  the  philosopher,  never  was.  Henry  George, 
the  politician,  has  sought  his  place  and  found  it.  In 
this  fact  is  encouragement  for  the  men  who  made  the 
movement  of  1886  a  possibility  and  those  who  so  earn- 
estly worked  for  the  National  United  Labor  party.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  on  a  fresh  start  their  standard 
bearer,  if  they  are  to  have  one,  will  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  man— neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet 
impersonator. 

These  articles  have  been  printed  in  a  publication 
having  for  its  motto,  "  Hear  the  other  side,"  and  ex- 
tending to  opponents  an  invitation  to  present  their 
views  on  any  subject  discussed  in  its  columns.  In  this 
case,  with  the  exception  of  Henry  George's  denial, 
nothing  that  could  be  called  counter-argument  or 
counter-statement  has  come  from  the  other  side,  and 
no  correction  of  any  quotation  or  statement  of  fact 
made  by  me  has  been  offered.  The  first  two  or  three 
articles  drew  forth  about  a  score  of  letters  from  pro- 
testing correspondents,  but  the  little  storm  they  raised 
soon  passed  by,  and  since  then  the  tone  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor  touching  on  the  subject  has  in  general 
been  that  of  approval.  Some  of  the  letters  at  first  re- 
ceived were  written  by  fair-minded  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, to  whom  I  regret  having  given  pain.  Yet  it  is 
now  a  pertinent  question  whether  they  do  not  think  that 
indignation  ought  to  be  directed  against  the  author  of 
a  deception  rather  than  against  him  who  exposes  the 
deceit.  Others  of  the  protesting  letter  writers  were 
violent  men — with  pen  and  ink.  To  them  I  promise  to 
make  public  reparation  for  the  wrong  they  assert  I 
have  done,  if  political  economists  ever  tender  Henry 
George  a  dinner  in  honor  of  his  original  contributions 
to  the  science;  or  if  he  is  ever  again  greeted  in  the 
terms  in  which  he  repeatedly  allowed  the  speakers  to 
address  him  at  the  Anti-Poverty  meetings ;  or  if  any 
scholarly  Georgeite  ever  writes  to  me  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  plagiarism  from  Godwin,  for  example,  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty;"  or  if  any  Central  Labor  Union 
ever  gives  Henry  George  another  nomination  ;  or  if 
any  reader  of  Dove's  work  ever  declares  that  Henry 
George's  description  of  it  was  not  evasive ;  or  if  any 
admirer  can  now  read  his  denial  without  being  haunt- 
ed with  the  suspicion  that,  to  say  the  least,  its  argu- 
ment was  uncandid  ;  or  if  any  one  of  his  orators  is  ever 
able  to  read  to  him  in  public  the  speech  of  the  chair- 
man at  the  Brighton  Beach  dinner  without  treating  the 
audience  to  a  roaring  farce. 


A  MUCH  NEEDED  AND  I'RACTJCAL  RE  J' OR  M. 


BY   ELIZA   Ji.  HUKNZ. 


There  are  occasions  when  despotic  rule  is  better  than 
a  constitutional  government  or  a  republic.   The  word 
of  an  autocrat  can  sometimes  effect  more  good  in  a  day 
than  the  deliberations  of  societies  or  congresses  will  in 
a  hundred  years.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  freed  the 
serfs,  and  the  King  of  Spain  ordered  the  writing  of  the 
Spanish  language  to  be  brought  to  phonetic  agreement 
with  the  spoken  Spanish.  Both  acts  were  accomplished 
swiftly  and  peaceably.    Spanish  is  now  one  of  the  easi- 
est languages  to  learn  on  account  of  the  regularity  of 
the  spelling.    But  the  United  States  Government  had 
to  expend  millions  of  money,  and  make  the  whole  land 
mourn  for  its  dead,  before  slavery  was  abolished  ;  and 
we  have  already  spent  nearly  half  a  century  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  spelling  reform,  and  seem  no 
nearer  to  any  definite  action  than  we  were  in  1845, 
when  the  question  was  first  agitated  in  this  country. 
Still,  I  think  we  are  getting  nearer  a  solution  of  this 
pressing  educational  problem.    A  conviction  has  been 
reached,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  those 
connected  with  school  work,  that  a  simplification  of 
English  orthography  is  greatly  needed,  and  will  come 
some  day.    Within  the  past  ten  years  the  philological 
associations  of   England  and  America,  composed  of 
men  whose  lives  are  given  to  the  study  of  languages, 
have  pronounced  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the 
spelling  of  many  classes  of  words ;  and  they  have  de- 
clared that  the  simplified  spelling  would  aid  rather 
than  obstruct  the  study  of  etymologies. 

Like  woman  suffrage,  and  several  other  proposed  in- 
novations on  the  old  order  of  things,  spelling  reform 
has  passed  the  stage  of  ridicule.  The  general  conclu- 
sion of  those  who  have  considered  the  subject  is,  that 
the  present  mode  of  spelling  is  unreasonable,  absurd, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and 
that  it  certainly  must  some  day  be  reformed ;  but 
with  this  conviction  is  the  feeling  that,  since  the 
change  may  be  inconvenient  to  them  personally,  they 
would  rather  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  generation. 

Up  to  this  time  the  dictionary  has  been  regarded  as 
a  literary  bible.  Its  dictum  has  been  law  ;  its  decisions 
not  to  be  disputed.  The  very  mystery  and  unreason- 
ableness of  its  teachings  has  given  it  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ness ;  yet,  like  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  godli- 
ness, perfection  of  spelling  has  been  unattainable.  But, 
woe  to  the  transgressor  while  he  is  attending  school. 

'Tis  "  dolt,"  or  "  blockhead,"  or  "dunce,"  from  a  teacher  deep  flushed 
•with  passion, 

If  he  cannot  arrange  each  letter  at  once,  according  to  honored  fash- 
ion." 

One  way  our  absurd  spelling  works  mischief  is,  that 
many  persons,  after  attending  school  for  years,  find  it 
impossible  to  spell  correctly ;  and  as  they  do  not  wish 
to  expose  their  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  they  give 
up  writing  letters  altogether,  because,  you  see,  it  is  only 
when  a  person  writes  that  his  friends  discover  his  bad 
spelling.    But  the  person  who  only  reads,  and  never 
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expresses  his  own  ideas  in  writing,  is  but  half -educated 
and  half-developed.  I  think  this  enervation,  retarding 
influence  upon  mental  development  by  the  current  or- 
thography, has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  our 
educators. 

Several  bills  have  been  offered  in  Congress,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  with  the  view  to  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  written  and  print- 
ed English  needs  revision,  and  what  will  be  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  it.  The  bills  were  referred  to  com- 
mittees, who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
have  so  far  failed  to  report  them.  But  on  January  13, 
1890,  a  definite  resolution,  looking  toward  amended 
spelling,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  so  modest  and  sensible  that  it  deserves 
to  be  thoroughly  considered  and  urged  to  an  im- 
mediate passage.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

51st  Congress,    I   house  of  Representatives,   \    M^S'  ^f' 
1st  Session.       )  <  .' 

SHORT  METHOD  OF  SPELLING. 

-Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Lawler  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring )  That  the  Public  Printer  be  and  is  hereby  directed,  in  all  work 
for  Congress  and  for  the  Departments  begun  after  passage  of  this 
resolution,  to  adopt  the  following  rules  for  amended  spellings,  ex- 
cept in  educational  and  other  works  where  a  different  orthography 
may  be  required  : 

First  Drop  ue  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  catalogue,  etc., 
where  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  demagog,  epilog, 
synagog,  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  prorogue, 
vogue  disembogue,  retain  final  letters  as  at  present. 

Second.  Drop  final  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite,  favorite, 
etc  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  opposit,  pre- 
terit, hypocrit,  requisit,  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as 
in  polite,  finite,  unite,  etc.,  retain  present  forms  unchanged. 

Third.  Drop  final  te  in  words  like  quartette,  coquette,  cigarette, 
etc.    Thus  spell  cigaret,  roset,  epaulet,  vedet,  gazet,  etc. 

Fourth.  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus  spell  pro- 
pram,  oriflam,  gram,  etc. 

Fifth.  Change  ph  to  f  in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph,  phase, 
etc.    Thus  spell  alfabet,  paragraf,  filosofy,  fonetic,  fotograf,  etc. 

Sixth  Substitute  e  for  the  diphthongs  as  and  ce  when  they  have 
the  sound  of  that  letter.    Thus  spell  eolian,  esthetic,  diarrhea,  sub- 
pena,  esofagus,  atheneum,  etc. 
N.  B.  No  change  in  proper  names. 

Now  all  persons,  men  or  women,  who  appreciate  the 
need  of  a  simpler  mode  of  spelling  that  we  now  have, 
should  write  a  few  lines  to  the  member  of  Congress 
from  their  district,  or  section  of  country,  asking  him  to 
specially  examine  Mr.  Lawler's  resolution  in  favor  of 
using,  in  government  printing,  short  spellings  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  words,  and  requesting  him  to  cast  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  same.    This  will  cost  but  a  little 
trouble  and  a  two  cent  stamp.    Petitions  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  are  also  being  circulated,  and  signatures 
solicited.    One  will  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  and  another  at  the  Spelling  Reform 
Rooms,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York.    The  petitions 
have  the  following  preamble  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled •  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that  our  pres- 
ent American  orthografy,  though  much  improved  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  is  cumbersome,  illogical,  unhistorical,  and  mislead- 


ing ;  that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year  in  writing  and 
printing  unnecessary  letters,  while  the  progress  of  our  children  in 
their  education  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
learning  to  spell.  Your  petitioners  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  changes  in  our  written  language  must  be 
made  by  gradual  steps.  The  modifications  herein  suggested  have 
the  indorsement  of  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  land,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  introduction  of 
other  reforms.  Your  petitioners  believe,  moreover,  that  these 
changes  should  be  made  at  once  in  the  printing  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  they  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will 
adopt  the  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  January  13,  1890. 
Here  follows  the  resolution. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  newspapers  and  periodicals 
generally  will  print  this  resolution  and  preamble  and 
make  their  comments. 

New  York.   


MA  TERIA LIS TS. 


BY  G.   C.   CRESSEY,  PH.  D. 


In  the  arguments  of  Materialists  I  notice  almost  in- 
variably an  assumption,  sooner  or  later,  of  that  which 
they  seek  to  establish.    A  writer  in  the  "  Freethinkers' 
Magazine,"  after  accusing  Prof.  Fiske  of  "reasoning 
in  a  circle,"  and  assuming  that  Prof.  Huxley's  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  Materialist,  and  his  reasons, 
therefore,  were  a  "lapsus  linguae,"  (!)  concludes  with 
the  assertion  :  we  may  as  well  admit  that  matter  thinks. 
No  petitio  principii  here  !    Again,  a  writer  in  the  "  Open 
Court,"  after  criticising  those  who  hold  to  dualism  or 
spiritualistic  or  idealistic  monism,  suddenly  exclaims  : 
"The  truth  is,  thought  is  the  product  of  the  brain," 
precisely  the  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  noted.  A 
similar,  though  less  apparent,  assumption  of  the  ques- 
tion in  debate  was  involved  in  a  late  article  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  on  a  like  topic.    My  aim  in  placing 
these  strictures  is  not  to  argue  for  or  against  Material- 
ism, but  simply  to  demand  fairness  and  candor  in  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  secret  of  the  matter,  the  ground  of 
the  error,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Materialism  is  supposed 
to  be  a  scientific  theory,  while  ideas  opposed  lie  in  the 
realm  of  metaphysics,  whereas  in  reality  Materialism 
is  itself  a  purely  metaphysical  doctrine. 

There  exist  certain  phenomena — mind,  morals,  im- 
agination, rational  and  voluntary  memory,  aspiration, 
etc.— and  these  constitute  realities,  as  much  or  more 
than  aught  else  in  human  experience.  In  no  possible 
way  are  they  known  or  observable  or  even  conceivable 
to  us  as  products  of  matter.  The  chasm  between  the 
two  in  thought  is  unbridgeable.  Were  it  necessary, 
numerous  quotations  from  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Spencer, 
and  even  Hackel,  could  be  adduced  to  confirm  this 
view. 

Now,  the  Spiritualistic  hypothesis  says,  in  brief  :  "  We 
believe  it  to  be  necessary  and  consistent  with  these 
facts  of  consciousness,  introspective  reason,  rational 
volition,  etc.,  to  assume  a  constant  and  abiding  imma- 
terial subject  distinct  in  its  essence  from  the  body, 
though  correlated  with  and  in  a  measure  conditioned 
by  it.    And  we  can  show  that  all  other  theories  fall  into 
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hopeless  contradiction  and  absurdity,  and  utterly  fail 
to  explain  the  facts  of  human  life." 

The  Materialist,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  it  to  be 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  matter,  or  something 
to  be  called  such,  must  be  the  ultimate  unit  or  cause  of 
all  phenomena,  physical  and  mental.  To  make  this 
rational,  however,  even  measurably,  he  is  compelled  to 
predicate  of  matter  powers  which  physics  as  well  as 
human  experience  never  attributes  thereto  some  subtle 
super-physical  potency,  or  he  must  strike  at  the  root 
and  re  define  matter  in  such  terms  as  to  reconstruct  our 
no#on  thereof,  and  even  to  render  it  more  natural  to 
popular  thought  to  spell  the  newly  invented  unit  of  all 
things,  s-p-i-r-i-t  than  m-a-t-t-e-r.  His  theory  is  not 
more  natural  or  scientific  or  simple  than  the  opposite  ; 
but,  rather,  both  are  hypothetical  explanations  of  the 
ultimate  realities  of  human  experience.  Both,  like 
all  generalizations  and  basal  assumptions  of  philosophy, 
are  purely  metaphysical. 

The  issue  thus  is  fair,  and  is  to  be  decided,  not  by  as- 
serting vehemently  that  one  view  alone  is  natural, 
reasonable,  sensible  and  scientific,  and  that  those  scien- 
tists who  reject  our  theory  are  fallen  into  senility,  but 
by  an  unprejudiced  view  and  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  of  human  life  and  experience— physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual. 

Bangor,  Me. 


The  Address. 


THE    SINS    OF    THE  GOVERNMENT. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  March  9,  1890.  ' 

I  am  aware  that  in  delivering  a  number  of  addresses 
with  the  object  of  persuading  you  that  government  by 
physical  force  is  the  real  cause  of  poverty  and  the  slow- 
ness of  human  development  mentally  and  morally  I  am 
opposing  preconceived  opinions,  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions even  stronger  than  are  aroused  by  open  declar- 
ations of  Atheism.  Political  superstition  is  more  deeply 
rooted  than  religious  superstition.  Multitudes  of  per- 
sons have  ceased  to  believe  in  Jehovah  who  are  loyal  to 
Queen  Victoria,  Emperor  William  or  the  person  chosen 
by  a  few  of  our  own  people  to  decorate  or  disgrace  the 
President's  or  governor's  mansion. 

Almost  every  one  in  this  country  understands  clearly 
enough  that  the  government  personated  by  the  Czar  is 
guilty  of  many  sins  ;  they  understand  that  Victoria  is 
merely  an  expensive  figure-head,  and  that  it  is  wicked 
to  tax  poor  people  to  support  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
luxury  and  splendor.  But  they  do  not  see  how  the 
same  principle  applies  when  it  is,  as  with  us,  a  question 
of  supporting  executive  officers,  judicial  functionaries, 
and  military  people,  who  are  pushed  forward  by  a  few 
cunning  politicians  and  elected  by  a  very  decided  mi- 
nority of  the  people.  If  among  the  sixty  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  there  are  twelve  million 
voters,  six  million   and  one  can  elect  a  President, 


who  has  been  selected  as  one  of  two  candidates  by, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  politicians ;  selected  because  with 
him  the  best  bargain  for  a  division  of  the  tax  money 
with  them  could  be  made.  If  there  are  a  thousand  in- 
habitants in  any  one  election  district,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  one  of  them  can  put  a  man  in  office.  And 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  "science"  of  politics  that  it 
is  only  by  the  happiest  chance  that  the  best  man  for 
the  place,  or  even  a  good  man,  is  chosen,  because  any 
one  with  a  decent  sense  of  self-respect  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  moral  sacrifices  that  are  usually  necessary  in 
order  to  become  a  political  candidate  for  office.  I  never 
talked  with  a  political  candidate  in  my  life  who  did  not 
tell  me  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself. 

What  I  have  been  describing  is  what  is  commonly 
called  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."    But  it  is  not  even  government  of  the 
minority  by  the  majority.    It  is  the  government  of  all 
the  women,  all  the  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
all  the  children,  nearly  all  the  colored  people  of  what- 
ever age,  and  a  minority  of  the  white  voters,  by  a  few 
politicians  who  manage  to  beg,  buy,  frighten  and  steal 
votes  to  the  number  of  a  trifle  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population  in  any  given  election  district.    It  is 
government  of  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  people  by  a 
little  more  than" one  tenth.    It  is  the  government  of  the 
people  by  the  politicians  for  "  boodle  "  and  offices.  Our 
people  see  clearly  enough  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  monarch 
and  his  friends  and  the  army  to  rule  a  people,  but  they 
think  it  is  right  for  a  few  professional  politicians,  who 
are  necessarily  bad  men,  to  use  a  trifle  over  six  millions 
of  men,  many  of  whom  are  bummers  of  the  worst  type, 
and  the  military  power,  to  enable  them  to  govern  nearly 
fifty-four  millions  of  people.    If  that  is  not  superstition, 
neither  is  it  superstition  to  believe  that  is  it  right  for 
God  to  damn  non-elect  infants,  or  that  the  Pope  is  the 
real  vicar  of  such  a  man  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Most  of  our  people  believe  that  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment is  the  best  conceivable  kind,  and  they  would  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  privilege  of  being  governed  in 
this  way  by  Blaine  and  Brice  and  Quay  and  Wanamaker 
and  Hill  and  Dudley,  and  the  bank  monopolists,  and  the 
gin  mill  toughs  who  run  the  machinery  of  municipal 
politics. 

They  admit  that  there  are  evils  in  the  Government 
but  they  insist  that  government  by  this  or  some  other 
method,  involving  the  use  of  physical  force,  is  neces- 
sary as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  show  you  in  the  course  of  these 
addresses  is  that  all  such  government  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
purified.  It  will  not  injure  you  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  if  it  is  illogical  and  untrue  I  hope  you  have 
brains  enough  to  reject  it.  If,  however,  you  cannot 
show  wherein  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  you  have  honesty 
and  moral  courage  enough  to  add  your  testimony  and 
labors  to  that  of  others  and  mine  in  attempting  to  live 
down  the  Government. 

Many  expedients  are  proposed  by  "reformers"  as 
remedies  for  the  acknowledged  injustices  of  our  social 
and  industrial  life,  all  of  which  leave  government  by 
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Physical  force  intact.  I  wish  to  show  you  that  nothing 
J avail to  liberate  poor  men  and  women  from  their 
Resent  bondage  as  long  as  a  military  power  exists  by 
^ch  they  can  be  taxed  and  prevented  from  exercising 
what  should  be  their  rights.  I  wish  to 
Ivery  cause  of  poverty  and  degradation  is  directly  an 
thorized  by  the  Government,  and  that  this  is  what  the 

Government  is  for. 

And  now  for  an  example  : 

Henry  George  says  that  the  arrangement  by  which 

th?^ eTent  mLpoLtievalne  of  land-rent-goes  mto 

he  oockets  o£  individuals  is  the  oanse  of  poverty.  And 

T  2  quite  convinced  that  what  he  refers  to  is  a  cause 

of ToverV    We  cannot  he  too  thankful  that  Mr.  George 

IhTp  this  idea  and  put  it  in  a  booh  that  has  been  so 

a.Wread  as  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  that  the 

Tdea  is  betng  seized  fy  the  people.  The  monopoly  of 
rdea  is  Ming  /  evils  ^  homblv 

IfflTct  the  ra  And  I  wish  you  to  see  that  this  gigan- 
afflict  the  race.  maintained  by  the 

ZZ°:^l  The  Government  legali.es  the  infamous 
™ner  tSes  by  which  land  is  held  out  of  use ;  the  Gov- 
Inmen p  events,  by  force,  the  people  from  using  va 
TanUandPwherever  they  find  it.   And  by  doing  so  the 
Government  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  landless 

Mr  George  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  that  rent  shall 
he  collected  by  the  politicians  instead  of  by  the  Land 
rlrdS  or  rather,  that  it  shall  be  collected  by  the  Land 
^'Xi,  now  and  that  then  the  politicians  shall 
Lay  aSut  nTne-tenths  of  it  from  the  Land  Lords 

man  is  not  that  xie  nas  to  p  y  him 

ffiXIS  Lrd3  Its  I  Sit  whether  the  pqli 
Udans  get  nine-tenths  of  it.    It  all  ccmes  out  of  his 

laThe  mtnif"stathmg  to  do  in  this  instance  is  not  to 
Jm'rethe  Government  into  a  Land  Lord  but  to  get 
Jd  of  the  Government.  If  men  want  to  become  owners 
rid  of  the  w  do  n0(.      t  all  the 

"of th G  vernment  behind  them  to  enable  them 
Hrive  s  arving  men  and  women  off  their  vacant  land. 
T  et  them  5L  out  or  fence  in  their  vacant  land  if  hey 
Hke  buUet  them  keep  people  off  that  1-d  themselves. 

riird"tCa?e  Governments  the  people  would  swarm 
„nt  upTn  * vacant  land  as  they  overran  Oklahoma 
and  will  overrun  the  Cherokee  strip  when  it  is  opened 

"  markyou.  This  is  not  saying  that  poor  people 
*Z'Z  allowed  to  steal  what  belongs  to  the  nch  It 
tt  thatrich  people  should  not  be  authorized  by 
ll  ool  nmen  t!  steal  what  belongs  to  the  poor 
There IhonS  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  vacan 
There  shoul  ^  shoula  be  the  , 

It  of  a  1  for  the  Government  to  create  and  maintain 
hi    nfamous  monopoly  in  vacant  land.   Vacant  land 

T^oZnllnU  that  it  authorizes  Land  Lords  to 
steal  and  stands  in  with  the  thieves. 
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Now  take  another  example  : 

The  Greenbackers  are  all  agreed  that  the  national 
bank  money  monopoly  is  an  evil.  And  what  they  say 
^ perfectly  true.  It  is  the  grossest  kind  of  injustice  to 
allow  one  set  of  individuals  in  the  community  to  issue 
money  and  forbid  every  one  else  from  doing  so,  as  is 
done  by  taxing  all  but  Government  and  national  bank 
monev  ten  per  cent  of  its  face  value. 

But  as  the  Single-taxers  want  the  -nt  monopoly 
transferred  to  the  Government  but  not  polished  so 
the  Greenbackers  want  the  money  monopoly  trans- 
ferred entirely  to  the  Government,  but  not  abashed. 
But  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  that  as  rent,  as  w  |w 
know  it,  is  the  result  of.  the  monopoly  of  vacant  1»<\, 
which  I  have  already  shown  you  is  authorized  and  en- 
forced by  the  Government,  so  interest,  as  we  now  know 
t  arfse/f  rom  the  monopoly  of  money  by  the  politicians 
aid  the  bankers.    And  as  the  rent  robbery  jo  f^s- 
appear  with  the  cessation  of  governmental  inter  erence 
whh  landholding,  so  the  interest 

appear  with  the  cessation  of  governmental  interference 
with  the  issue  of  money. 

It  is  not  a  sin  for  the  Government  to 
for  the  national  banks  to  issue  money^  Both  should 
have  that  right.    But  it  is  a  sin  for  the  Government  to 
use  the  law  courts  and  the  police  to  prevent  other  in- 
dividuals or  associations  of  individuals  from  issuing 

Th?  existing  money  monopoly  is  justified  by  the 
argument  thafoUr  present  money  is  t^est^^r 
had  If  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  then  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  any  other  money  would 
run  t  out  of  the  market;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
sense  in  prohibiting  other  money.  If  our  present 
money  is  the  best  money,  why  not  let  it  survive  as  the 
fittest  always  will  in  a  fair  field  with  no  favors  ?  May 
not  he  people  be  trusted  to  decide  what  kind  of  money 
they  like  best,  just  as  they  decide  what  kind  of  plows 
and  stoves  and  carpets  they  like  best? 

The  truth  is  that  the  bankers  and  the  whole  class  of 
persons  who  get  their  wealth  by  handling  money,  use 
?he  Government  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  money 
because  if  money  were  not  monopolized  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  interest,  and  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  interest  these  people  who  now  live  by  plunder 
would  have  to  work  for  a  living.    One  of  the  things  the 
Government  is  for  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  class  of 
•  Hch  idlers    The  «  four  hundred"  are  produced  by  the 
Povernment    They  hoard  or  squander  money  that  the 
Gore—  authorizes  them  to  wring  from  laborers 
for  nothing  in  return.    That  is  the  reason  why  they  are 

"Yam  Claiming  that  poor  people  should  be  allowed 
to  take  anything  from  the  rich  people.  I  am  only  try, 
ng  to  show  you  that  all  our  money  legislation  is  special 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  poor  of  the 
Sons  upon  millions  that  pass  from  hand  to  hand  every 
vear  under  the  name  of  interest. 

7  In  my  next  address  upon  this  subject  I  intend  to  ex- 
plain to  you  some  other  sins  of  the  Government  that 
Lay  be  more  easily  apprehended  than  those  about  which 
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I  have  been  speaking.  I  know  what  opposition  I  am 
meeting  in  many  of  your  minds,  but  I  know,  also,  that  I 
am  not  addressing  a  mob,  incapable  of  thought.  I  know 
that  you  are  seeking  for  the  truth  in  these  troubled  days, 
when  men  feel  their  wounds  but  cannot  locate  the  point 
from  which  the  poisoned  arrows  come.  I  know  .you  are 
ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  person  who  thinks  he 
has  discovered  the  way  out  of  our  troubles. 

I  think  most  of  you  already  see  that  you  cannot  be 
mentally  or  morally  free  while  you  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  arbitrary  God,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
come  to  see  that  you  cannot  be  mentally,  morally  and 
physically  free  as  long  as  you  believe  in  an  arbitrary 
Government  that  sends  its  tax  gatherers  to  rob  you, 
that  gives  over  the  fruitful  earth  to  man-starving  spec- 
ulators, that  puts  the  circulation  of  the  life  blood  of 
society — money — under  the  control  of  merciless,  con- 
scienceless plunderers,  that  can  take  your  children 
away  from  you,  open  your  letters  to  see  what  you 
write  and  search  your  book  cases  to  see  what  you 
read,  that  can  dog  you  with  detectives  and  hang  you 
for  no  crime. 

It  may  be  your  delight  to  bow  down  and  worship  the 
shameful  politician,  but  it  is  not  mine.  I  know  him  too 
well  for  that.  It  may  seem  sacrilege  to  you  to  attack 
the  system  of  laws  for  which  our  forefathers  died,  but 
it  is  not  to  me.  When  I  know,  as  I  do  know,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  separate  states  are  the  subtle  instruments  by 
which  bread  is  snatched  from  the  mouths  of  poor  men 
and  women  and  turned  into  gold  in  the  hands  of  idlers, 
I  have  no  more  respect  for  these  documents  than 
I  have  for  the  Westminster  Catechism.  The  Catechism 
asks  me  to  believe  in  a  bad  God  or  be  damned,  and  the 
constitutions  ask  me  to  believe  in  a  bad  Government  or 
be  damned,  but  I  know  that  we  all  are  damned  as  long 
as  we  believe  in  either. 

Fiction. 

TWO  EXTREMES. 
A   SOCIAL  PARABLE. 


BY  WILLIAM  HYDE. 


During  commencement  week  the  debating  society  of  a  well  certain 
known  college  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  graduating  members, 
who,  clustered  at  the  head  of  the  table,  were  the  lions  of  the  evening. 
The  customary  farewell  speeches  had  been  made  all  of  them  except 
one — a  tall,  lanky  youth  with  thick,  tangled  hair  and  bushy  eye- 
brows shading  his  dark,  deep-set  eyes.  There  was  a  magnetism  in 
his  glance  which  gave  him  great  power  over  his  fellow  students,* 
and  he  was  evidently  a  favorite,  as  the  room  now  rang  with  cheers 
and  calls  for  his  speech. 

He  rose,  tossed  back  the  heavy  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  spoke: 
*  "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  My  classmates  who  have  preced- 
ed me  have  spoken  eloquently  of  the  past,  of  the  pleasant  hours  we 
have  spent  together.  They  have  also  touchingly  referred  to  our  ap- 
proaching separation  and  the  regret  with  which  we  leave  our  ahna 
mater  and  all  that  which  has  become  dear  to  us  in  the  past  four 
years.  All  this  I,  too,  feel  deeply — so  deeply  that  words  seem  weak 
and  insufficient.  But  this  should  not  occupy  all  our  attention  to- 
night.  The  great  future,  the  life  upon  which  we  are  just  entering, 


where  we  must  succeed  or  fail,  where  we  may  make  our  names 
world  known  or  hide  them  in  obscurity,  where  we  must  work  !— this, 
this  should  fill  our  minds  !  We  should  enter  the  crowded  arena,  not 
gazing  back  regretfully  upon  the  joys  that  are  past,  but  looking  foi 
ward  to  the  dangers  to  come.  We  see  a  world  full  of  wrong  and  op- 
pression, of  flaunting  wealth  and  grinding  poverty,  of  successful 
crime  and  persecuted  virtue— hypocrisy  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
and  tyranny  under  the  name  of  morality  !  We  see  the  poor  sinner, 
repentant  and  striving  to  lead  a  better  life,  pushed  back  into  the 
mire  by  those  who  call  themselves  the  righteous  of  this  earth,  that, 
forsooth  !  they  may  not  stain  their  pure  white  robes  by  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  soiled  one  !  Though,"  he  continued  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  "  it  is  strange  what  power  money  has  for  cleansing  a  sinner's 
garments." 

Then,  becoming  fiercely  in  earnest,  he  brought  down  his  clenched 
fist  upon  the  table,  making  the  dishes  rattle. 

"  For  in  these  latter  days,"  he  thundered,  "  might  is  right !  Cor- 
ruption is  in  the  high  places  !  Our  legislatures  are  bought  by  the 
few  and  leveled  against  the  many  !  And  look^at  the  working  man— 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country — the  man  who  ultimately  pays 

nine-tenths  of  our  taxes — who  has  made  our  country  what  it  is  

whose  family  is  dependent  on  his  daily  labor— gaze  upon  him,  my 
friends,  and  see  him  ground  down  to  the  starvation  point,  so  that  a 
few  over  rich  men  may  add  to  their  ill-gotten  gains !  I  use  the 
term  '  ill-gotten  gains  '  advisedly  ;  for  let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
in  the  words  of  a  great  writer,  how  many  men  have  made  a  million 
with  a  clear  conscience  f" 

Here  he  paused  until  the  tumultuous  laughter  and  applause  sub- 
sided.   Then  resuming,  in  an  exalted  tone  : 

"  We  see  all  this,  my  comrades,  and  what  shaft  we  do  ?  Side  with 
the  oppressor  or  with  the  oppressed  ?— with  the  rich  or  with  the 
poor  ?— with  might  or  with  right  ?  Can  we  hesitate  for  a  moment  ? 
No  !  We  will  with  all  our  strength  endeavor  to  slay  this  dragon  of 
inequality  which  is  devastating  the  beautiful  earth  ?  I  see  you  are 
all  with  me.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle's  immortal  '  Teufels- 
droeckh,'  let  us  drink  '  the  eternal  cause  of  the  poor  !'  " 

He  raised  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips. 

The  effect  of  this  enthusiastic  though  crude  and  boyish  speech 
was  electric.  Amid  deafening  cheers  the  toast  was  drunk,  stand- 
ing. Each  one,  in  the  yet  unquenched  fire  of  his  youthful  spirit, 
imagined  that  his  mission  was  to  set  this  crooked  world  straight. 
The  young  orator  felt  elevated  to  supernal  regions  of  whose  ecsta- 
sies mere  "  money-makers  "  could  not  even  dream. 

No  wonder  that  he  was  elated  by  the  approval  of  his  comrades. 
He  had  spoken  from  his  deepest  feelings,  having  long  since  sum- 
marily settled  the  dispute  between  labor  and  capital,  and  being  as 
arrant  a  sans  culotte  as  any  youth  who  is  waiting  for  his  beard  to 
grow.  His  plan  of  life  was  all  mapped  out,  even  to  the  minutest 
details,  and  no  thought  of  opposing  circumstances  had  been  taken 
into  account.  To  begin  with,  he  intended  to  study  law  as  a  con- 
venient stepping  stone  to  politics,  and  also  as  a  means  for  righting 
minor  wrongs,  leaving  the  greater  evils  to  be  redressed  when  he 
should  have  the  power  which  to  his  youthful  mind  seemed  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  attained.  And  as  he  sat  down  amid  the  cheers  and  con- 
gratulations of  his  comrades  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  taken  the 
first  step  in  his  long  cherished  plan. 

But  there  was  one  who  did  not  join  in  the  almost  universal  enthu- 
siasm. During  the  impassioned  utterances  one  of  the  graduates 
had  been  marking  the  table  cloth  with  his  fork,  and  following  out 
the  intricate  pattern  he  was  drawing  as  if  it  were  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  fervid  words  of  the  orator,  and  as  the  applause 
died  away  he  rose  to  reply. 

He  was  short  and  slightly  built,  with  thin,  closely  cropped  hair, 
pale  blue  eyes  and  sallow  complexion.  He  had  a  supercilious  air— 
a  sneer  seemed  continually  flitting  about  his  thin  hps,  and  when  he 
smiled  it  was  though  a  narrow  slit  had  opened  beneath  his  long, 
delicately  modeled  nose.  He  possessed  none  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  his  classmate  and  delivered  his  remarks  as  if  he  were  reciting  a 
proposition  in  mathematics. 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  ;  "I  must  beg  your  in- 
dulgence for  trespassing  on  your  time  after  having  already  bidden 
you  a  formal  adieu,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  remarks 
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where  only  good  fellowship  should  prevail ;  but  the  genuema 

ust  spolen  has  uttered  sentiments,  worthy  enough  under  o  her 

Sr^e1  —  ^™d«spntrsm!and 

is  their  own  fault,  since  legai  me  scheming 

demagog  anything    You  can  elevate  no  one  who  will  not 

aid  will  avail  them  anytmng.    *     ....         ffmlt  Gf  the  '  good 
w*^  himself    If  wicked  men  rule  it  is  the  tauit  or  me  s 
elevate  bimseit_  1  nQ  reyolutions  .  we  need 

mmmmm 

*g^S»f&C^t  shallower  * «  «  *« 

No  applause >  gree  looking  about  him 

that  all  the  assembly  still  agreed  with, 

a^ve^"to  say-for  I,  too,  . deprecate  the  — 
Jn  .  discussion  into  this  our  last  meeting  as  children  of  alma 
Tater^TZ,  is :    He  will  find  his  answer  in  the  coming  years  ! 

About  twenty  years  after,  the  Sectors  of  a^at  -^ 
orator  and  criampion  oi  lu  f  largest 
amount  of  stoc*  m  rne  and  ht 

aMer:~„S ^Hd„S»tlo»g»ybeaH  covered  MS 
"Z     Hi  brow  was  deeply  wrinkled,  and  his  tangled  ban-  had  al- 

°  :  dS  thes^er  to  aeqnire  the  means  to  enable  hrm  to  resume 
°^„t5uauy  landed  his  operations  ;  bu,  as  one  success 

to  be  able  to  manage  his  ^  ^  Ws  yQUthf ul 

tyrannizing  ™£  he  had  learned  only  too  well 

St  L  with  whom  he  was  contending  were  straining  every 
tn^rld17e  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  all  who 

^ttZS^ZZ  on  the  sate  side  of 


the  law  •  that  any  scruples  on  his  part  would  be  a  weakness  which 
Ss  opponents  would  utilize  to  his  own  ruin  ;  and  so,  having  found 
but and  honor  in  his  associates,  he  mentally  condemned 

St£5Su IT £S£  faded  from  his  mind,  the  very  fact 
ofti  own  great  success  blinding  him  to  the  failures  and  suffering 
of  o  Lrs  •  for,  while  men  often  have  their  vision  cleared  by  disap- 
poStoen;  and  loss,  there  are  but  few  who  are  not  dazzled  by  the 
hrio-ht  lieht  of  their  own  achievements. 

Y^etastie  from  his  business,  in  his  family  life,  he  had  not  changed. 
J  mafnel  a  loving  husband  to  the  wife  he  had  won  in  his  you  h 
and  the  kindest  of  fathers  to  the  children  she  had  borne  him  or 
though  his  life  was  selfish,  still  his  «  self "  was  large  enough  to  Ur- 
du de  his  nearest  relatives.  Toward  ah  the  rest  of  the  WWhj 
acted  on  the  principle  of,  "Every  man  for  himse  ^  ^.dev 
take  the  hindmost  "-which  also  means  that  the  foremost 

him  and  could  only  with  difficulty  be  put  down  -  but  as  years 
parsed  by  he  treatedWs  conscience  so  badly  that  it  finally  refused 
to  speak  to  him,  and  so  he  became  one  of  the  ^^^sTre/t 
whom  our  country  is  so  proud  and  at  whose  nod  all  Wall  street 

'Tnd  now  when  he  began  to  speak  it  was  evident  that  his  word 
had  as  much  influence  over  those  old,  experienced  men  as  twenty 
VMr,  ae-o  it  had  with  his  fellow  collegians. 

•  Mr  President  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately, 
T.  L^cSessly  <mthe  table,  tapping  a  pile  of  documents 
Sit^T^^lrdther^  of  the  secretary  and  • 
Tretu  er"  and  alsoythe  statement  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge 
of  our  in  erests  in  Washington.  You  see  that  the  failure  of  our 
Ind  gran  bill  '-a  failure  which  you  will  remember  I  predicted 
f  om  tfe  nlgardly  sum  appropriated  for  •  purposes  too  delicate  to 
from  the  nigga     y         ^    endangered  all  our  other  interests  ; 

STanLe  are  almost  absolutely  powerless  to 
S^erished  plans.  To  be  sure,  by  most  caref  ul  manage- 
ment we  might  contrive  to  pull  through  ;  but-as  I  have  said- 
ZZ  J f we  L  helpless  ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will 
Sad  your  stock  a's  soo'n  as  possible.  Now,  in  order  to  accomplish 
This  Successfully  you  know  we  must  declare  a  big  dividend-m  the 
briXmSeU  I  think  at  least  ten  per  cent  will  be  necessary. 
T obtok Mh f  money  required,  we  can  either  borrow  or  reduce  run- 
SnfeSenses  The  latter  course  seems  preferable  to  me  ;  so,  Mr. 
pSrrSovethat-under  one  pretext  or  another  to  be  fur- 
nSed  by  our  most  capable  secretary-we  hold  back  the  wages  of 

™ir  pmoloves  for  two  months." 
TZmur  of  approval  went  round  the  table  as  his  motion  was 
sefonTd  and  unanimously  carried.    Suddenly  the ,  remembrance ,  oi 
a  speech  he  had  made  twenty  years  ago  to  a  crowd  of  college  boys 
r,^sed  through  his  mind.    He  smiled. 

P  f.  What  amuses  you  ?"  asked  the  director  who  sat  next  to  him. 
..^  ^nkin/what  great  fools  we  were  when  we  were  boys, 
a  marvelous  thines  we  intended  to  do. 

^Yes  and  w^ J  would  nL  be  in  a  pretty  fix  had  we  been  able  to 
carry  out  our  green  ideas." 

p.oth  eentlemen  smiled  at  the  recollection. 

?  rfhen  a  deafening  noise,  a  compound  of  yell  and  hurrah, 
arose  ouSde  and.  the  Endows  being  open  o„  acconnt  of  the  warm 
weather  wel  ed  into  the  room  aud  rendered  a  contmuat.on  of  the 
Wd  meeting  for  the  time  impossible.  The  dn.ctors  rose  and  went 
Window,  ,3*. ^^^Tjy^ 

T 1  med  the  pfing  night,  various  shrieking  orators,  in  then 
S^ST*  bSanguing  the  crowd  m  a  voice  .ha. 
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much  lurid  oratory  had  changed  to  a  harsh  shriek.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  directors  listened  to  him,  something  in  the  speaker's  man- 
ner seeming  to  hold  them. 

"  He  talks  like  an  educated  man,"  said  one  who  stood  next  to  the 
man  who  had  proposed  paying  a  dividend  with  money  taken 
from  the  employes'  wages. 

"  He  ought  to.  He  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at  college  and  ran 
me  hard  for  the  class  honors.  He  was  somewhat  different  then. 
We  used  to  call  him  the  '  Aristocrat.' " 

"  What !  that  man  !  why,  he's  the  worst  Anarchist  of  the  lot !" 

"So  you  know  who  he  is,  then.  Poor  devil,  he  has  failed  in 
everything  he  has  undertaken.  Not  only  has  he  lost  all  his  fortune, 
which  was  quite  considerable,  but  has  sunk  the  available  cash  of 
nearly  all  his  family  in  the  business  which  his  father  had  made 
most  successful.  You  see,  he  was  a  victim  to  a  firm  belief  in  the 
old  political  economy,  in  free  competition  and  such  stuff,  and  most 
of  his  means  went  in  lawsuits  against  the  railways.  Some  years  ago 
when  he  finally  failed  I  got  him  a  place  in  one  of  our  companies  ; 
but  when  he  was  bounced,  to  make  room  for  the  vice-president's 
son,  and  came  to  me  for  what  he  called  '  justice,'  you  should  have 
heard  him  when  I  tried  to  explain  matters.  He  actually  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  the  place  as  long  as  he  did  the  work  well.  Even  then, 
you  see,  he  was  tainted  with  these  damnable  doctrines  that  he  now 
expounds  so  glibly,  and  from  that  time  he  has  gone  down  grade,  all 
brakes  off .  Yet,"  added  the  successful  man  reflectively,  "he  was 
and  is  a  mighty  intelligent  fellow.  With  his  powers  he  should  have 
succeeded." 

"  He  seems  to  be  succeeding  now,"  said  his  companion.  "  Just 
hear  them  yell !" 

"  Let's  listen.  He  wasn't  much  of  an  orator  at  college  and  must 
have  struck  a  new  lead  lately." 

"They  tell  us,"  the  street  orator  was  saying,  "that  we  must 
seek  justice  from  the  courts  ;  but  what  justice  can  we  get,  my  broth- 
ers, from  judges  in  the  pay  of  the  railway  sharks?  The  courts  send 
poor  workingmen  to  prison  for  boycotting  ruthless  taskmasters,  but 
when  devilish  employers  blacklist  men  who  have  offended  them — a 
most  effective  boycott,  shutting  out  the  poor  victims  from  all  hon- 
est means  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  leaving  no  way  of  life  open  to 
them  except  that  of  the  despised  and  outcast  tramp — or  when  a 
heartless  combination  of  soulless  corporations  puts  up  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  boycotts  every  independent  dealer  who 
would  compete — boycotts  him  out  of  existence,  even  using  violence 
when  necessary  in  their  unrighteous  schemes  !  I  say,  when  a  cursed 
monopoly  boycotts  the  whole  country — where  are  these  same  courts 
of  justice?  What  do  they  do?  Do.  they  send  the  scoundrels  to 
jail,  for  making  it  well  nigh  impossible — no  !  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  starving  workmen  to  live  ?  No,  no,  my  brothers  !  this  is 
what  they  do.  By  means  of  what  they  call  legal  technicalities 
they  help  the  thieves  to  fasten  still  more  firmly  their  death  grip 
upon  the  life  of  the  people.    Damn  them  all  !" 

The  crowd  took  up  his  curse  and  a  wild  chorus  of  oaths  and  yells 
filled  the  night. 

"They  tell  us,  too,  that  we  have  the  ballot  as  a  remedy  for  our 
fancied  wrongs,  but  when  we  put  forward  our  own  candidates,  hav- 
ing found  out  to  our  sorrow  that  both  political  parties  are  in  cahoots 
with  the  gang  of  thieves  and  plunderers,  they  charge  us  with  de- 
siring a  revolution — and  for  once,  my  brothers,  they  are  right — and 
we  will  have  a  revolution  which  will  sweep  such  scum  from  the 
face  of  the  muddy  waters  of  life  !  They  call  us  Anarchists.  I  ac- 
cept the  title.  We  are  Anarchists.  Once  I,  too,  was  wealthy — I,  too, 
was  educated  at  school  and  college.  But  I  have  learned  much 
more  since  I  came  near  to  the  people  and  have  heard  the  beating  of 
its  mighty  heart !  With  scorn  they  call  us  Anarchists — they  who 
have  made  us  Anarchists  !  Hurrah  for  Anarchism  !  Let  me  give 
you  the  meaning  of  the  word,  for  some  of  you  may  not  know  its 
true  worth.  Anarchism,  my  brothers,  is  a  word  from  the  Greek  and 
means  '  without  rule — without  government.'  Yes,  I  am  heart  and 
soul  an  Anarchist.  It  is  far  better  to  be  without  rule  than  to  lan- 
guish under  the  rule  of  thieves  and  murderers.  It  is  better  to  live  in 
the  free  air,  without  shelter,  exposed  to  the  rains  and  storms  of 
heaven,  than  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  vaults  of  a  charnel  house  ! 
Then,  hurrah  again  for  Anarchism  !  and  hurrah  for  the  red  flag 


whose  ensanguined  tint  not  only  typifies  the  common  blood  and 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  but  also  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  who  have 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Then  as  the  tumultuous  cheers  which  followed  this  outburst 
away,  he  turned,  and  pointing  to  the  massive  building  which  rose 
stories  high  above  them,  he  continued  : 

"  Behold  that  lofty  structure  !  It  is  reared  with  the  money  stolen 
from  the  sons  of  toil  !  Crime  and  corruption  riot  within  its  walls  ! 
Plots  have  there  been  laid  and  are  even  now  being  hatched  for  our 
destruction  !  My  brothers,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  gang  who  in- 
fest that  den  of  iniquity  was  once  my  schoolmate.  He  was  poor 
then.  You  should  have  heard  him  talk  of  the  wrongs  of  the  work- 
ingman.  Now  he  grows  fat  on  these  same  wrongs  and,  with  dis- 
tended stomach  and  collapsed  conscience,  glories  in  his  crimes  ! 
There  he  is  now — look  at  him  !"  he  cried,  as  he  recognized  his  old 
classmate  at  the  open  window. 

"And  shall  he  live  to  work  still  more  iniquity  ?  No  !  no  !  a  thou- 
sand times  no  !    Down  with  him  and  all  his  evil  crew." 

"  Down  with  'em  all !  Damn 'em  !"  howled  the  crowd,  shaking 
their  fists  at  the  windows. 

The  directors,  all  but  one,  drew  back  and  quietly  left  the  build- 
ing by  the  back  ways.  Deeds  of  public  violence  had  lately  been 
growing  so  common  that  prudence  demanded  a  withdrawal  from  so 
dangerous  a  neighborhood.  Only  the  former  champion  of  the  poor 
remained  at  the  window,  held  by  a  strange  attraction  which  he  could 
not  overcome — perhaps  a  certain  bravado — and  listened  with  deep 
interest  as  the  hoarse  and  shrieking  Anarchist  gave  in  lurid  colors 
the  history  of  their  two  lives.  As  the  frenzied  orator  reached  the 
climax  of  his  efforts,  the  successful  speculator  saw  directly  beneath 
him,  a  man  with  a  bushy  beard  and  long,  greasy  hair,  draw  from 
his  pocket  a  small  cylinder  and  hold  it  for  an  instant  to  a  lighted 
cigar,  which  he  took  from  his  mouth,  toss  it  upward  and  then  dis- 
appear in  the  crowd. 

The  man  whose  cool  head  and  daring  schemes  had  ruined  so 
many  people,  could  not  now  even  stir  ;  he  seemed  fascinated  by  the 
sputtering  thing  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet ;  one  picture  only 
from  the  bygone  days  flashed  though  his  dazed  mind.  He  saw  the 
group  of  college  boys  at  the  farewell  feast,  and  heard  the  words  he 
had  once  so  proudly  spoken — "  He  will  find  his  answer  in  the  com- 
ing years  !"   Then  he  knew  no  more — he  had  been  answered. 

The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  was  never  discovered,  though  the 
detectives  were  long  upon  his  track  ;  but  the  Anarchist  orator,  who 
with  many  others  was  injured  by  a  fragment  of  stone  which  the 
explosion  had  thrown  into  the  street,  was  arrested,  tried  and  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  destroy  life  and  property. 

Borne  on  a  wave  of  popular  fury  urged  on  by  terror,  his  case  was 
hopeless.  All  efforts  to  secure  a  new  trial,  a  pardon,  or  even  a  com- 
mutation of  his  sentence  were  useless ;  he  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold— to  be  counted  among  the  proto-martyrs  to  the  cShtse  of  An- 
archism. Advocating  illegal  violence,  he  had  been  met  by  legal  vio- 
lence ;  so  he,  too,  was  answered. 

And  how  about  the  respectable  people  who  read  of  these  occur- 
rences in  the  papers,  were  properly  shocked,  advised  more  stringent 
.  and  repressive  police  measures,  and  then  went  on  "playing  that 
nothing 'was  the  matter  ?" 

They,  too,  will  have  their  answer — in  the  coming  years. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


It  Must  be  Done,  Sometimes. — I  for  one  am  weary  of  the  attacks 
of  Nationalists  on  some  of  the  shining  lights  in  the  country,  which 
takes  up  a  large  part  of  the  time  at  their  meetings.  If  the  Nation- 
alists have  a  truth  to  give  to  the  world,  why  don't  they  come 
out  and  proclaim  it,  teach  and  preach  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  higher  and  grander  to  do  for  the  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity than  to  attack  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  S. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Argument  from  Design.-K  I  should  go  to  friend Rbeem 
and  show  him  a  watch,  a  theodolite  or  steam  engine,  or  any  other 
fntricate  instrument,  and  tell  him  that  this  thing  came  mto  exist- 
ence w^nt  a  man's  help,  he  would  justly  laugh  at  me,  and  call  me 
aTool  But,  friend  Rheem,  in  all  sincerity,  wants  me  to  believe 
that  he  un^erse,  which  is  more  intricate  and  exact  than  all  above 
nstruments,  came  into  existence  without  any  reasonmg  and  calcu- 
lating creator  (God),  of  which  the  universe  "^^^ 
parts  by  which  men  only  may  know  His  glory.  Carl  Picard. 
Hebron,  Neb.   _ 

-Progress  and  Poverty"  is  Useful  as  a   Bridge -Marie 

I  ouise  says,  very  truly,  that  "  men  and  women  who  partake  of  he 

natu  eof  the  ass  to  the  extent  of  <  baulking  and  kicking  are  the 

would-be  drivers,  leaders,  rulers  and  priests,"  and  tha 

evolutionists  of  all  ages  were  «  kickers .and  baulkers/'    But  wha 

Sril  we  think  of  the  "  kickers  "  who,  having  found  a  bridge  that 

enabled  fnem to  cross  the  gulf  of  religious  and  political  superstitions 

urn   o  kick,  with  intent  to  demolish,  this  bridge?   To  my  mind 

such  ''kicking"  is  worse  than  stupid.    Yet,  what  else  are  the  edi- 

ort  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  some  of  its  contributors 

esnecSlly  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  doing?   I  know,  as  everbody  knows 

Sa  -  eSof  these  gentlemen  did  use  the  bridge  ,"  Progress  and 

Poverty  "  they  are  now  wasting  so  much  energy  to  demolish. 
Foverty,  De  Robert> 

South  Manchester,  Ct.  ^ 

You've  Got  a  Lot  of  Thinking  to  do  Yet,  Mr.  Manning.- 
You  do  no  violence  to  the  pure  ideal  of  philosophical  Anarchy  by 
Idmitting  the  possible  necessity  of  raising  public  revenue  from  pn- 
2  weflth  but  go  terribly  astray  when  you  suggest  that  taxes 
shin  ^voluntary  fnstead  of  compulsory.    It  may  be  in  order  to  ask 
incase  a  shortage  of  funds  necessary  to  the  proper  adjustment  of 
soc"e  y's  cla^should  occur,  what  method  of  power  you  wou  d 
to  make  up  the  shortage?   An  appeal  to  the  morbidly  selfish 
lnywho  had  neglected  to  voluntarily  pay  his  share,  would  hardly 
Office  as  human  nature  is  now  developed.    A  system  of  taxation 
eamtable  in  its  provisions,  with  the  power  of  enforcement  m  statute 
f     Wd  do  no  violence  to  any  who  would  voluntarily  pay  with- 
^Ttlefaw,  but  would  provide  for  the  mean  and  selfish  who  would 
escape  wire  the  law  optional.  .         Walter  Manning. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Nationalism  and  Force.-I  have  not  yet  seen  the  twelve  hun- 
dr^  words  that  will  show  how  to  establish  Nationalism  without 
force  The  people  of  Chicago  once  borrowed  money  and  began  a 
system  of  water  works.  It  has  grown  to  be  worth  many  mi  lions 
S  doUars,  and  earns  a  decent  surplus.  Yet  no  one  was  ever  taxed 
t  ^port  or  extend  it.  No  one  need  use  it.  Is  it  not  m  accord- 
ance with  l*ationalism?   How  is  force  involved? 

SrTe  will  ask-  How  about  those  things  that  yield  no  revenue 
hut  a"  usedtf  common  without  payment?   Must  not  they  be  paid 
for by  enforced  taxation?    »  Plumb  line"  Individualists  charge  that 
SlSLts  would  have  the  State  exercise  powers  and  rights  de- 
32  to Individuals ;  at  the  same  time  they,  in  effect,  refuse  to  con- 
3S  to  te  lllectWity  the  commonest  rights  they  claim  for  the 
^dividual    The  individual  may  defend  his  product  from  any  who 
would  consume  it  without  paying  for  it;  a  majority  cannot,  says 
Te    pmmb-liner."    A  majority  want  a  pavemen  ;  those  opposed 
to  it  cannot  be  prevented  from  using  it,  and  as  toll  gates  are  obso- 
lete compulsory  taxation  is  purely  defensive,  especially  where  it  is 
the  majority  shall  decide  such  matters.  There 
c^f  be  no  "compulsory  cooperation."   Nowhere  m  Socialism  or 
Nationalism  is  it  claimed  that  an  individual  cannot  leave  a  com- 
SnS S  find  vacant  land  where  taxes  are  unknown.    No  one 
Aspect  to  enjoy  profit  or  convenience  in  a  community  and  pay 
nothing  toward  common  improvements.  if .  ±iun  r. 

Mayfair,  111.   

Yes  ■  Patent  Rights  are  Immoral.-Iu  the  Twentieth  Century 
recently  was  printed  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Labor  and  part  of  my  letter  to  you.    The  «0>  sec- 
tion of  the  declaration  says  that  "the  present  patent  laws  are  un- 
t  "    I  said  to  you  in  effect  that  I  was  opposed  to  patents  entirely. 


Seemingly  in  opposition  to  my  view,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
proposition  that  the  present  patent  laws  are  unjust,  a  letter  to  me 
from  Frank  L.  King,  of  Boston,  contains  "the  inventor  s  side  Mr. 
King  starts  out  by  stating  that  "  the  laboring  classes  have  a  fee  hng 
agafnst  the  inventors,"  which  I  think  is  a  mistake  if  he  means  that 
that  feeling  is  one  of  antagonism.  The  intelligent  work  people 
know  that  machinery  can  be  used  to  lighten  their  toil,  and  look 
upon  the  inventor  as  a  benefactor.  What  they  object  to  is  the  sys- 
tem that  gives  themselves,  as  well  as  the  inventor,  so  little  benefit 

fTut~iVe  Mr.  King's  view  of  the  case  from  the  inventor,  . 
side  ■  "  Any  man  who  was  drafted  in  our  late  war,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  debaucke,  may  now  draw  a  pension,  and  many  ate  honored 
with  titles  and  office  and  power.  He  may  be  a  member  ofthe  G^A. 
R  and  live  on  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  As  a  soldier  he  was 
a  destroyer.  If  not  destructive  he  certainly  was  not  constructive, 
and,  so  far  as  his  soldier  life  goes,  the  world  is  the  worse  for  his 
existence 

"  The  inventor  usually  works  himself  into  poverty  and  a  prema- 
ture grave  for  the  benefit  of  a  world  that  returns  curses  for  kind- 
ness   If  his  creations  are  very  valuable,  some  wealthy  thief  robs 
him  of  both  the  honor  and  profit,  while  the  Government  stands  b 
to  honor  the  thief.    No  pensions  for  inventors;  only  the  Potters 

F^a™rtide  on  "  Our  System  of  Protection  to  the  Worlds 
Benefactors,"  which  Mr.  King  sends  with  his  letter,  he  complains 
of  the  unfairness  of  the  present  patent  laws,  and  assumes  hat  in- 
ventions should  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  inventor  forever 
And  right  there  is  where  Mr.  King  and  I  differ  m  opinion.  I  hold 
that  inventions  should  not  be  property  at  all. 

Suppose  John  Smith  works  three  or  four  years  inventing,  we  will 
say  to?  illustration,  a  typesetting  machine.    During  the  same  time 
Sam  Jones  is  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  typesetting  trade  At 
the  end  of  that  time  John  Smith  has  perfected  a  machine  and  Sam 
Tones  has  perfected  his  skill  as  a  handworker.  The  machine  makes 
Sam  Jones's  trade  useless  to  him  and  throws  him  out  of  employ- 
ment   If  the  Government  steps  in  and  protects  John  Smith  and 
gives  him  property  rights  in  his  invention,  why  should  it  not  also 
give  Sam  Jones  property  rights  in  his  skill  as  a  typesetter  ?  Is 
fair  to  give  one  the  advantage  over  the  other  ?  If  no  property  rights 
were  granted  the  inventor,  the  machine  would  be  cheap  enough  to 
be  within  reach  of  Sam  Jones,  and  his  skill  as  a  typesetter ^  would 
not  be  lost    And  John  Smith  would  be  denied  no  rights,  becau  e 
he  would  have  the  machine  he  made.    He  certainly  has  no  right  to 
a  machine  he  did  not  make. 

If  you  and  I  have  to  cross  a  stream  and  I  invent  a  boat  that  will 
carry  me  across  safely  and  swiftly,  where  do  I  get  the  right  to  pre- 
vent you  from  making  a  boat  like  it?  or  to  compel  you  to  pay  me 
lomelhing  to  allow  you  to  make  a  boat  like  it,  either  for  your  own 
„e  one  else's  use?  Does  the  fact  that  I  made  one  first  give  me 
the  absolute  or  partial  right  to  property  in  the  idea  ? 

Or,  suppose  a  number  of  people  are  wrecked  and  one  gets  to 
shore  and  puts  himself  up  a  shelter  before  the  others  does  that  give 
Wm  the  right  of  preventing  others  from  putting  up  like  shelter  with- 
out  navine:  him  a  bonus?  .       ,  , 

I  can  see  nothing  but  harm  arising  from  the  granting  of  patents 
fo  inventions,  and  I  can  see  no  other  solution  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  rapid  introduction  and  monopoly  o  machinery  than  en- 
tireTy  abolishing  patents  for  inventions.         Joseph  A.  Labadie. 
Detroit,  Mich.  — 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department.  

Eight  victims  of  monopoly  perished  last  week  in  the  Wilkesbarre 
coal  mines. 

The  Socialists  cast  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  votes  at  the  re- 
cent elections  in  Germany. 

Henry  George  was  welcomed  at  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, by  the  Mayor,  March  6. 
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The  lunatic  asylums  at  Binghamton  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. , 
are  full  of  patients  and  that  at  Utica  is  overcrowded. 

The  Russian  Czar  bought  a  farm  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Texas  the  other  day.  He  is  now  the  largest  landowner  in  the  world. 

The  complaint  of  the  New  York  factory  inspectors  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  factory  laws  and  not  enough  inspectors  to  enforce 
the  present  laws. 

During  a  recent  thunder  storm  up  in  Massachusetts  a  man  walk- 
ing along  the  street  exhibited  symptoms  of  fright,  caused  by  a 
blinding  flash  of  lightning.  A  policeman  saw  him  and  took  him  off 
to  the  lock-up. 

Mr.  Harman,  editor  and  publisher  of  "  Lucifer,"  Valley  Falls, 
Kan.,  has  been  arrested  for  publishing  and  sending  through  the 
mails  a  letter  written  by  a  Dr.  O'Niel,  of  this  city,  but  he  is  at  his 
desk,  out  on  bail. 

The  "toughs"  of  Tufts  College,  known  as  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, had  a  free  fight  last  week.  One  of  the  sophomores  had  his 
head  laid  open  with  a  club  and  the  interior  of  one  of  the  dormitories 
was  badly  wrecked.    The  fight  lasted  until  sunrise. 

Over  seventy  girls  employed  by  William  MacFarlane  and  Co's. 
silk,  tram  and  organzine  winding  mill,  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  struck 
last  week  because  the  skilled  among  them  could  not  get  $5  a  week 
and  the  less  adept  $3.50  a  week  for  eleven  hours'  work  each  day. 

The  boss  plasterers  of  this  city  have  agreed  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Plasterers'  Union  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  from  May  1,  1890,  to  May  1, 1892,  and  that  the  wages  of 
plasterers  shall  be  $4  a  day  from  March  3,  1890,  to  May  1,  1892. 

A  man  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  giving  the  name  of  Samuel 
King,  was  arrested  recently  in  Pittsburg,  charged  with  vagrancy. 
But  he  showed  the  judge  his  money  belt  containing  $3,000,  and 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  being  poor  he  was 
discharged. 

Matthew  Marshall  has  a  column  in  last  Monday's  "  Sun  "  on  the 
eight-hour  movement.  The  concluding  sentence  is :  "  Until  eight 
equals  ten,  no  sophism  can  make  eight  hours'  work  as  productive 
as  ten  hours,  and  the  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  work  only 
eight  hours  must  prepare  himself  to  accept  only  what  eight  hours' 
work  will  yield  him." 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London,  with  branches  at  New- 
castle and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
mitigation  of  the  severe  treatment  accorded  to  political  prisoners  in 
Siberia.  A  number  of  workmen's  clubs  and  Radical  and  Socialist 
associations  held  a  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  on  March  9,  in 
favor  of  the  prisoners  now  in  exile  in  Siberia. 

News  comes  from  London  that  illustrates  how  a  strike  is  settled 
in  Russia.  Some  workmen  went  on  strike  and  became  somewhat 
turbulent,  when  the  police  quelled  the  disturbance,  and  during  the 
night  spirited  away  about  fifty  of  the  workmen  to  the  salt  mines  of 
Cracow,  where  they  were  so  cruelly  treated  that  most  of  them  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  secret  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  their 
companions  is  said  to  have  awed  the  workmen  into  submission  to 
the  employers'  terms. 

The  Women's  Health  Protective  Association  of  this  city  is  a  vol- 
untary street  cleaning  department  that  has  been  called  into  being 
by  the  failure  of  governmentalism  to  keep  the  streets  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  A  circular  containing  the  sanitary  code  is  freely  distrib- 
uted, and  the  readers  of  it  are  asked  to  please  observe  it.  Some 
members  of  the  association  are  so  much  in  earnest  that  when  they 
see  men  tear  up  papers  and  throw  them  into  the  streets  or  cast  cigar 
and  cigarette  stubs  into  the  gutters  they  request  them  not  to  do  so. 

The  New  York  "Sun"  says:  "There  has  been  more  progress 
than  poverty  in  the  personal  career  of  Henry  George  since  the  cam- 
paign of  1886.  That  was  the  biggest  boost  in  his  life.  Since  then 
he  has  found  himself  able  to  take  a  general  trip  through  the  United 
States,  make  a  long  visit  to*  Europe,  and  now  enjoy  a  journey  to 
Australia.  His  paper,  the  "  Standard,"  contained  columns  about 
his  welcome  at  San  Francisco.  His  first  stopping  place  after  leav- 
ing there  was  Hawaii.  Thence  he  went  to  Samoa.  Now  he  is  in 
Australia,  the^land  of  ^  kangaroo;  ballots,  where  he  will  make  the 


greatest  effort  of  his  life  in  trying  to  convert  the  Australians  to  his 
Single-tax  theories." 

A  very  pretty  example  of  the  true  inwardness  of  practical  politics 
is  shown  by  recent  happenings  in  Baltimore.  The  old  soldiers  held 
a  meeting  there  on  March  5,  at  which  they  condemned  the  policy 
of  Postmaster  Bill  Johnson,  President  Harrison's  last  gift  to  Balti- 
more. Johnson,  who  was  an  out-and-out  politician  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment, secured  the  nomination  through  the  influence  of  leading 
Baltimore  Republicans,  but  no  sooner  was  he  installed  in  office  than 
he  gave  his  old  friends  the  cold  shoulder  and  announced  himself  a 
business  man.  He  turned  out  all  the  soldiers  and  appointed  men 
of  his  own  choosing.  Even  the  negroes  are  protesting.  They  say 
that  Johnson's  head  has  been  swelled  by  his  success,  but  that  ere 
long  they  will  bring  it  down  to  its  normal  size.  Johnson  defies  his 
old  helpers  and  says  he  will  do  as  he  pleases.  He  has  announced 
that  no  delegations  will  be  received  at  the  post  office.  This  shuts 
out  the  "workers"  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  and  the  disaffection  has 
become  general.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  war  in  the  Republi- 
can camp. 

Lynn,  Mass.— A  California  correspondent,  writing  to  a  Lynn 
(Mass.)  paper,  (Protectionist)  says  that  a  man  without  much  capital 
cannot  expect  to  get  along  well  in  California,  adding,  significantly^ 
"  This  is  emphatically  a  rich  men's  paradise."  .  .  .  The  Lynn 
Socialists  are  holding  well-attended  Sunday  meetings.  At  a  recent 
meeting,  T.  P.  Perkins  stirred  np  the  meeting  by  denying  that  cap- 
italists were  blameless  for  oppressing  the  poor,  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers had  said,  and  affirming  that  every  act  of  injustice  was  traceable 
to  some  individual  or  "individuals,  often  to  Government  offices.  His 
remarks  brought  out  some  sympathetic  responses,  although  he  was 
accused  of  advocating  force,  and  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  martyr- 
dom. One  of  the  Socialists,  in  replying,  said  :  "  Where  is  John 
Brown  today  ?  Where  are  the  men  who  advocated  such  principles 
as  yours  at  Chicago!"  .  .  .  The  Nationalists'  are  holding 
monthly  meetings.  •  .  .  .  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lynn  Single-tax 
League,  early  in  January,  T.  P.  Perkins  offered  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  all  who  are  trying  to  destroy  property  in 
land,  and  changing  the  name  of  the  league  to  "The  Lynn  Free 
Land  Club,"  in  order  that  the  name  might  express  greater  breadth 
of  sympathy.  The  resolution  was  warmly  debated  and  voted  down 
almost  unanimously.  Mr.  Perkins  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
league. 

Two  writers  in  the  last  number  of  "  Lucifer  "  refer  to  Helen  Gar- 
dener's letter  in  this  magazine  in  which  she  said:  "What  I  can't 
stand— what  I  read  under  protest  or  shun  altogether— is  a  radical 
paper  that  is  vulgar  in  style  or  bearing."    Lillie  White  says :  "  The 
Twentieth  Century  is  doing  grand,  noble  work  in  clearing  the  dust 
of  the  ages  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  public,  so  they  can  see  things  as 
as  they  are  here.    And  papers  like  'Lucifer,'  that  are  doing  the 
hard,  disagreeable  part— showing  the  horrible  things  there  are  to 
see— are  no  less  useful  and  necessary.    Knowing  how  bravely  and 
thoroughly  '  Lucifer '  is  doing  this,  and  what  hard  names  it  is  get- 
ting from  all  sides,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  one  of  the  papers 
Helen  Gardener  'reads  under  protest  or  shuns  altogether.'   If  I 
am  mistaken  I  ask  her  pardon  and  '  Lucifer's '  for  this  special, 
uninvited  defense."    In  the  other  letter  H.  J.  Hunt  says:  "I 
love  artistic  pictures  and  works  of  use  and  beauty,  but  I  never  look 
on  or  think  of  a  grand  structure  like  Brooklyn  bridge  without  think- 
ing of  the  vast  amount  of  '  vulgar,'  dirty  work  that  had  to  be  done 
before  it  stood  revealed  a  thing  of  beauty.    But  like  Helen  Gar 
dener,  perhaps,  it  is  wise  in  us  to  forget  all  the  disagreeable  things, 
with  all  the  vulgar  people  who  did  dirty  work,  and  admire  only  the" 
'  get  up,'  that  displays  taste  and  dignity,  even  though  it  is  '  wicked !' 
I  should  like  to  learn  Helen's  definition  of  '  wicked.'   Perchance  the 
praise  of  good  women  might  be  as  sweet  to  '  Lucifer's '  editor  as  to 
him  of  the  '  brilliant  and  beautiful  Twentieth  Century,'  but  that  is 
not  what  he  is  working  for.    He  is  working  with  the  same  inspira- 
tion and  for  the  same  cause  that  moved  Jesus  and  all  the  martyrs 
before  and  since  his  time  to  suffer  reproach,  scorn  and  death  if  need 
be,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  believe  to  be  just  and  right,  and  while 
I  admire  Mr.  Pentecost  and  rejoice  that  he  can  do  his  work,  which  I 
believe  is  most  worthily  done,  and  yet  ride  safely  on  the  topmost 
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wave,  I  admit  my  warmest  sympathies  are  with  those 
Tng  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat,  to  do  the  vulgar,  ^ty  work 
for  which  the  finer,  more  artistic  work  must  ever  wait,  and  I  have 
ever  found  that  those  who  were  ready  to  give  their ^bpdta t6  budda 
bridge  for  others  to  crossover  to  the  'Land  of  Freedom,  are  of. 
thelentlest,  tenderest,  most  loving,  self-forgettmg  anc care  Wta 
the  welfare  of  others.    Of  such  I  believe  is  the  editor  of  Luci 

^George  Kennan  has  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Paris  con- 
firming the  stories  of  prison  outrages  in  Siberia.  The  incident  that 
led  up  to  the  trouble  is  thus  related  :  «  Baron  Korff  paid  a  visit  of 
nspe^on  to  the  women's  political  prison  at  Ust  Kara  and  d 
the  cell  where  Mme.  Kavalskaya  was  lying  sick  in  her  bed  It  is  a 
strictly  enforced  rule  in  all  Russian  prisons  that  when  an  officer,  and 
SeciaUy  an  officer  of  high  rank,  enters  a  cell  every  prisoner  shall 
r  se  to  Ss  or  her  feet  and  stand  m  attitude  of  attention.  Mme. 
Kavllskaya  who  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  prison  consumption, 
neither  rise  Trom  her  bed  nor  noticed  in  any  way  the  Governor- 
General's  entrance.  Baron  Korff,  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  unfortu- 
f    ^Ssnhvsical  condition,  asked  her  roughly  whether  she  did 

Mme  Svalskaya  replied  wearily :  <  It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
wttler  vou  are  Governor-General  or  only  a  turnkey,  I  am  un- 
IZ  to  ^ Baron  Korff,  irritated  apparently  by  what  seemed 
to  him  impertinence,  ordered  that  Mme.  Kavalskaya  be  taken  to  the 
VeS  udVnsk  prison,  and  there  be  put  info  solitary  confinement 
Ss  order  was  executed  by  Masiukof,  the  commanding  officer  of 
Ae  Ust  KaTa  prison,  with  great  brutality.  Mme.  Kavalskaya  de- 
1  *tJSlf  unable  to  walk,  and  she  was  thereupon  taken  out  of 
tStTC^o  lolZs,  carried  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Sitka 
Rtver 7n  a  sheet,  and  put  into  a  small  boat  for  transportation  to  he 
fr  Z£  uLsk  prison."  This  led  to  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
VerkhmUdmsk  prison.  (refllsal  to  eat  anything).  Mme. 

^Twas one  oi two  women  who  could  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
g  .  TsellstarvaTion.    In  an  interview  with  the  commandant 
Te  for  some  unknown  reason,  struck  him  in  the  face.    The  story 
'Z    "Mme  Sigida  was  removed  to  the  common  criminal  prison 
Sust  Kara  as  we're  also  Mmes.  Kaluzhnaya  and  Smirnitskaya. 

,  to  one  account  Mme.  Kavalskaya.    The  result  of  the 

f?SS£Sto  Commandant  Masiukof  was  a  tele- 
SS^SrSral  Korff  directing  that  she  be  flogged^ 
The  pris"n  surgeon  made  the  customary  examination  of  her  and 
she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  the  punishment. 
SSo^noS  of  the  surgeon's  decision  and  of  his  re  W 
Baron  *o  flogsing.    He  thereupon  telegraphed :  Carry 

"I     S^S<mt  the  presence  of  the  doctor.'  Mme. 

tne  supervision  of  the  assistant  di- 
Slgtt  o7Se  common  criminal  prison,  an  officer  named  Verbofski. 
«  V  A  two  daTlater  from  heart  failure,  and  almost  immediately 
3£^^f  Smirnitskaya,  Kalu.hnaya,  and  Kavalskaya 
poisoned  themselves." 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  for  next  Sunday  is,  "  How 
the  Church  Obstructs  Mental  Progress." 

t,  MoQlvnn  was  present  at  the  Anti-Poverty  meeting  last  Sun- 
^t^ll  time  since  his  illness  and  was  affectionately 

^Trrtcture  at  the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club,  Friday  evening, 
MIrch  I4  will  be  by  Mr.  Augustus  Levey,  on  "The  Events  of  1933. 

C ^Russian  American  National  League  will  hold  a  mass  meeting 
*  cTarenTen  Hall,  Thirteenth  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Tttfis  dty  this  evening,  March  13,  to  celebrate  the  killing  of 
avenues,  W**JJJ*  ^  commemorate  those  who  struck  the 
ZX  £yy™d  King,  Samuel  Gompers,  Mrs.  Graie,  M. 
TSoldenberg  and  H.gh  O.Pentecost  will  speak. 

t      c  H  Pavne  secretary  and  treasurer,  writes  :  "  On  March  9, 
tlhrrooms  ofythe  S:udlo  Building,  120  Fairfield  avenue   at  2.3o 
T  Mr  W  J  Gorsuch  addressed  a  very  respectable  audience  on 
P:       Jri  Troblem    He  was  applauded  several  times  during  his 
a  club  washed,  a  number  signing  the  roll, 


a  secretary  and  treasurer  elected,  and  hall  rented  for  Sunday  after- 
noons. Mrs.  Gorsuch  also  gave  a  dramatic  reading  entitled  Down 
in  a  Coal  Mine,'  which  was  well  rendered.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
club  to  hold  these  meetings  every  Sunday  and  discuss  such  subjects 
as  George's  Single-tax,  Bellamy's  Nationalism,  Bismarck  s  Social- 
ism, Wanamaker's  profit  sharing,  Carnegie's  charity  scheme,  trades 
unionism,  etc."   - 


Literature. 


We  have  received  "  Freedom's  Songs,  Poems  and  Wisdom,"  com- 
piled, reduced  and  modernized,  by  Non  Nack,  Publishers  Agent, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  "Jewish  Messenger"  of  March  7 
is  a  symposium  on  the  training  of  women,  in  which  a  number  of 
thoughtfulAmericanJewessestakepart.  They  pleadf  orthebro, ad- 
estand  most  thorough  culture-religious,  intellectual  and  physical 
The  "  Messenger's  "  symposia  form,  a  special  feature  this  year,  and 
are  appreciated  by  its  readers. 

The  March  number  of  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly  "  contains 
several  articles  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  may  find  time  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  them  in  a  subsequent  issue.  The  articles  referred  to 
are  ■  "  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  VII.  Compara- 
tive Mythology.  Part  II.,"  by  Andrew  D.  White  LL.D.,  Ph.D 
-  Absolute  Political  Ethics,"  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  Origin  of  Land 
Ownership,"  by  D.  E.  Wing;  and  "The  Gross  and  Net  Gam  of 
Rising  Wages,"  by  Robert  Griffin.  Other  articles  m  this  number 
are  "The  M'ission  of  Educated  Women,"  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Arm- 
strong •  "  The  Law  of  Films,"  by  Sophie  B.  Herrick  (very  interest- 
ing-g«  Concerning  Shrews  (shrew  mice);"  "  A  Chemical  Pro- 
log ;"  "The  Physiognomy  of  the  Mouth;"  "The  Meaning  of 
Pictured  Spheres,"  etc.,  etc. 

-  Roanoke  of  Roanoke  Hall,"*  by  Malcolm  Bell,  is  a  novel  of 
the  old-fashioned  type!    The  scene  is  laid  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Tames  II.,  and  the  author  carries  his  hero  through  so  many 
wonderful  and  hair-breadth  escapes  that  it  is  quite  bewildenng- 
lark  and  mysterious  passages,  winding  stairs  secret  door  and 
grated  vaults  (to  say  nothing  of  a  ghostly  visitation),  are  all  there, 
f  ota  O'Compton,  the  smuggler  and  villain  of  the  book  is  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye,  who  turns  up  upon  every  availabte  occasion, 
and  from  whose  hands  the  hero  miraculously  escapes  death  many 
tunes    None  of  the  characters  are  specially  interesting  as  people 
unless  we  except  the  villain,  John  O'Compton,  and  Meg,  the  old 
Scotch  woman  of  Connington  Grange,  with  her  superstitious  dread 
!f  mysterious  sounds,  as  of  horses'  hoofs,  which  she  heard  at  night 
and  beheved  boded  evil  to  the  Grange.    The  book  is  well  printed; 
has  a  bright  and  attractive  cover,  and  when  once  begun  will  un- 
doubtedly be  read  to  the  end.  H-  y- 

A  B  Richmond,  the  author  of  "  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an 
Old  Lawyer"  etc.,  has  written  a  striking  paper  for  the  March 

-  Arena  "  entitled,  "  Is  There  a  Tomorrow  for  the  Human  Race  ? 
In  this  number  also,  we  find  strong  papers  by  Rabbi  Solomon 
Sch  nSer  on  "The  Present  Aspect  of  Religious  Thought  in  Ger- 
manv  "  "  Whatis  Religion?"  by  Junius  Henri  Browne  ;  "  Rum  and 
Z  Rum  Power,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  with  full  page  photogravure 
of  Dr  Crosby  ;  "  Pan's  Revenge,"  a  poem  by  Rev.  Mmot  J  Savage; 

-  Wvorce  and  the  Proposed  National  Law,"  by  H.  H.  Gardener, 
the  first  of  se  ies  of  papers,  giving  the  Liberal  side  of  this  great 
Problem  Debuts  in  San  Francisco  and  London,"  by  Helena  Mod- 
P  ,  Jth  a  fine  photogravure  of  Modjeska  as  Ophelia;  "The 
S^iSLS^"*  A-  C-  Wheeler  (Nym  Crinkle); 
-The  Alienist  and  the  Law,"  by  Emily  Kempin,  LL  Dv  "  Consti- 
♦  HoLTTibertv"  A  A.  Chevaillier ;  "The  Glory  of  Today,"  the 
Spap-S T  neNoiame  Series;  "The  Divinity  of  the  Bible" 
d  fenS  by  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D  and  the  fi^st  ins  ali- 
ment of  "Ungava,"  the  new  prose  poem  by  W.  H  H.  Murray. 
?or  freedom  and  hospitality  of  thought,  "  The  Arena"  has  no  peer 

among  our  great  magazmes^  .  

-T^^^^  HaU,"  by  Malcolm  Bell.  New  York  :  Belford  Com- 
pany.    Paper,  50  cents. 
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containing  the  following  Addresses 
BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 

Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted  !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,         Politics  and  Politicians, 
An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,       A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies, 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,     Words !  Words  !  Words  ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
The  Crime  of  the  Eleventh  of  November, 
Respectable  Thieves,  What  Should  I  Do  ? 

A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma, 
The  Non-Dignity  of  Labor. 

95    Cents  f 

With  HANDY  BINDER  »1.50 

For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  PRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.   Over  450  pages.   Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing;  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

'Send  for  our  quarterly  BOOK  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

-A  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Ruins  of  Empires  . 


liY 


VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 

IS"  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  larsre 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  bv  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  • 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana"  is  original  in  theory 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   S»  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
 oend  for  circulars. 

J^IFE   OF  ~  ~  7" 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

r0oMrt'ct,,rStory^.f  Anar<*ist  trial  and  Supreme 
t£f.Ulin8r-  ?\°,se  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
befnrl h^  "markable  case,  ™hich  is  now  to  come 
S  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.   Price  |i.5o.  ' 

ANARCHISM. 

so^Sd*:™* of  Albert R- parsons-  p»ce. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
Pulmonic  Syrup. 

c,,™!6.^111  SPd  Pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
S?°Tn'fl  BroncMtis,  Whooping  Cougn?  Colds 
and  ftJ^^T'  and  a11  diseases  of  tie  Throw 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease"  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 

Sej-a.  rdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which , 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
I  believe  my  year  is  up  for  your  journal. 
Please  discontinue.  Since  yoi  have  gone 
back  on  the  Single-tax  and  take  such  delight 
in  maligning  Mr.  George  I  have  lost  my  in- 
terest in  the  Twentieth  Century.— J.  W 
Moore,  Grand  View,  N.  Y.  ' 
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Contents  1 
The  Lilly  Hall  of  Science. 

Creedanity  and  Christianity  By  Rev  I  C  P 

~    „   ,   .       .      Grumbine.  ' 

I  he  Orods  (continued)   Bv  R  ft  in<,«ra„ii 

Exhibition  Days  in  Paris  .V.  Hy  (,/^,  {' U^  'y  Xvl 
Reminiscences  (continued). .  ...By  Luc  v  N  Col  man 
Rehejon  ?  or  No  Religion  i±An  Open  Letter  tj^Hu gh 

O.  Pentecost  (concluded.)  By  A.  B.  Bradford 

T  HELAr  Y  Dei'artment- 
Neni^ToSnffa^ 

Editorial  Department— 
Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  (with  portrait  ^ 
Erastus  Daley-An  olkar'ytt^ith  portzait) 
30  Cents.   Address  this  office. 


Just  Out. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  STATE. 
By  JOHN  A.  TAYLOR. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


T  H  ID 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

By  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 
'The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  ns!1t 
handy  volume  of  278  pases  which  oiio-ht  1%  £Jle  *J 

P*™^ propositions  of  Modern •fflm 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist.  oocla«sm, 

'IMF:  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  resnert 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ig-nored  bvanvrnf^  ' 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with the  ffi Who 
T&w  if  a  V^y  »£l"g£t  body  ofmenTfe 
Monthly.'.  m  *  three  Page  revie-  ™  HYrper^s 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding-,  2S  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

'  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

TV,/      t  r-,  By  A  CAPITALIST. 

titles  of  Chapters;  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 

Law1P£SCep£  SUr  TRePubl;C  Government  and 
h?7  K- 1 naPce:  Public  Improvements,  Production 
HrtLDiStr,b-utIon'  ?duca«°n,  Morality  and  Re" 
ligion,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re 

ofUtbheC'ELxiset  nVp6  W^ittttoi 
W«™7?  nng  Revubhc,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for VhP 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Ind°v?dual  Pron 
erty  to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger?" 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  25  cents;  cloth,  so  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


I  do  not  know  how  it  would  feel  if  I  had 
it  to  do,  but  it  seems  tome  now  that  I  would 
rather  do  without  any  paper  than  yours.  I 
have  taken  the  "Standard"  since  its  first 
issue  and  strongly  realize  its  "lowering  in 
tone,"  notwithstanding  Mr.  George's  denial. 
— M.  Lorentz,  Aspen,  Col. 
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"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  40  cents. 
^Bellamy's  wonderful  book. "-Edward  Everett 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public  ;**  *  onl 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art :  *  * 

ut£is  alluring  allegory.  "-W.  D.  Howells. 
Willard.  *  revelatlon  of  an  evangel.  "-Francis  E. 

YoVkTribunl.  eX°eedingly  CleVer  bo<*."-New 

B^°"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN 
40  cents.  ' 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 

prove  this  truth  by  trying 
DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers! 


al.    Let  the  good  work  go  on.   I  adflMxethe 
way  Mr.  Pentecost  handles  creeds,  but  dif- 
fered with  him  when  he  said  in  his  last  lec- 
ture at  Pittsburg  that  Jesus  believed  m  eter- 
nal torture.    He  said  he  came  to  give  his 
life,  pour  out  his  soul,  existence  for  the  re- 
establishment  and  restoration  of  the  life >  of 
the  world,  not  saying  that  he  went  into  tor- 
Sent  for  the  world  ;  for  if  he  did  taste  death 
eternal  torment  (?),  for  every  man .then  he 
must  needs  be  in  torment  yet,  and  forever 
will  be.    But  such  is  not  the  case.    On  the 
contrary,  Jesus  the  man  gave  his  life  once 
and  forever-yes,  forever  ceased  to  be  a 
man  became  extinct  as  a  man,  and  is  so  to 
Say    But  him  hath  God  highly  exalted 
in  giving  him  the  divine  nature  and  a  name 
aWe  every  other.    I  wish  Mr.  Pentecost 
would  look  into  the  Scriptures  more  closely, 
but  I  love  the  spirit  of  the  man.-GEo.  Rind- 
fuss,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


"  Why  did  You  Protest  Against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists?" 

REV.   JOHN   C.  KIMBAIX 

answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet  which 
we  sell  for  Two  Cents  !  


j^NARCHY. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c 


Vv  nueciiapci  mow..--    

^o!^t1o¥a^chOTa^  byrev. 

£j   J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c. 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y )  Udy  writes :  « Thong*  a 
pronounced  brunette^y  gained  a  cntn- 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
when  she  looked  on ^^^SS 
&fi"  W«  Li£eWReneS  "    Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers !         _oveiy  Complexion  ! 

Nye  avenue  ^^^^^X^ 
say  frankly  thatnothmghasever  v  Campbell's 
ter'-s  comp  ?xio°  so  much^s  yo  She  hat  pimples 
Safe  Arsenic  c°™P\^0jVn  over  tier  face  for  years, 
and  disfiguring  b  otct.es ^aii   v  persistent  use 

which  g^atly  troubled  her  D      y  ^d  ^ 
of  t  e  wafers  they  have >  ai i  aiw  1^  mail  sx 

find  draft  for ■* >k  »  w^r,f-  With 

SK  I  ain^ours  gratefully^  _  M_ 

,AN  cTORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
CKack  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleetmg  breath  ? 

,  1  R«t  Campbells  'Life  Renewing" 
No!  no!  no!  .But„^^Lrswiil  restore  the  energy 
Arsenic  Comple^on  Wafers  will  r  ^ 

of  youth  aBif  one  trial  wfll  »wince  ttot  ?ey 
^JS^ftoSBttyN?  the  greenness  of  its 

^Lincoln  place >  Orange  .^^-jfflfei^ 
have  only  ^Jen^o  boxes  ot  ^  am 

Ren  rn£wi£h  ?ne£  j  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
a^gmeeanTo  keep^em  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 

..  our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  th^rn, 
TYrpar  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 

Oh  Adarn!  shall  we  ne'er  return 

0Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ? 

with  toil  stained  hand  he  rai  ed  her  head, 

5  Mate  'home  'our  paradise.' 
And  it  is  ^r^P^^V- 
also   raised  ( the   aver ag  ^  „  mlgh.  well 

rfrfulnone^erybo^ 

Court  op  N.  Y.  Special  Session^ 

'  witness  stand  f  tWs  iangUage  : 
Q  Doctor,did  you  make  us  brilliancy  to 

*It  (arsenic  clears  the  s  ^  q£  mQst 

the  eyes,  develops he  *o  m,  ^  .  t<>  th 

^5?rf  wiate.«  ^»«>y  k-wn  as  Love 

piS£tffi«"thoseexpressions' 

DR  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
u  SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York 
V  Sold  by  Druggists. 


I  shall  today  return  to  you  y°*r  saT?P.£ 
copy  of  the  magazine  above  named.    I  do 
not  quite  indorse  the  letter  to  you  of  G.  W. 
Patton  of  Pontiac,  111.,  who  says^he  has 
I  no  use  for  such  contemptible  and  bias  mg 
literature,"  for  I  think  that,  had  it  any  other 
person  than  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  at  the  head 
53m*  its  affairs,  it  might  be  made  reada- 
ble and  even  now  some  portions  of  it  are 
especially  the  advertisements  ;  but  it  is  not 
wJrthJayear  under  its  present  manage- 
Tent,  Lleslpaid  in  broken  bankbd sor.; 
Confederate  money.    I  am  a  Liberal  my 
self-not  even  that  terrible  thing,  a  church 
member  ;  but  I  am  not  so  Liberal,  yet,  I 
hop",  as  to  have  no;  solidity,  and  no  pnnci- 
n°e  except  (if  it  be  such)  the  principle  of 
Stthlessness,  trashiness,  and  nothingness.- 
E.  J.  Brookings,  Washington,  ,D.  C. 

Here's  a  Worker. — Having  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  excellent  magazine  for  six 
Months  I  write  to  renew  my  subscription 
S  S  say  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
vou  and  Jour  confreres  in  the  noble  work  of 
reform  and  regeneration,  and  also  to  send 
vouThe  names  of  a  few  new  subscribers 
whom  I  have  by  persistent  effort  succeeded 
S  gett ing  interested  in  the  cause  of  human- 
m  getting  devoting  so  much 

SaceTo  the  condemnation  of  Christianity 
and  giving  it  such  death-dealing  blows.-A. 
D.  Westcott,  Chicago,  111. 


hero.  Paper,  30c. 


flen^y^^eSSov^^  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c, 


25  cents.  -  
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QOC1AL  PROBLEMS. 
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-  paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 


of  Goethe. 


I  read  your  paper  helter-skelter  fashion 

latter  and  glanced  over  at  the  Publishers 
Notes  Therefore,  seeing  my  own  subscnp- 
\T  =  „o*rU  expired  I  inclose  a  check  foi 
20nS t  l  a'six  months'  renewal  for 
S^SmS  for  the  same  length  of  time  for 
myselt  ana  h  had  to  st0p  on 

lZuS7 'SEX  ^  ^ath  in  his  family. 
?February  13,  Publisher's  Notes.)  I  have 
?ebr2  mvself  and  now  desire  to  go  and 


1    the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  GEN.  m.  m. 

Trumbull.  25  cents.  

_ Kaf-AnvoTthTabove  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
pa^f  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt  I 

°£  priCAddress  Twentieth  Century. 
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THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  «  ^<^^^'  B6neV°h 

Tge^F-Hsfof^oritleTa^ 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
»  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
,earn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen. "-Amen- 

Ca°0Bn0e0ofe.her'most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
wou°Su0nderse,and  the  character  of  human  p,  ogress 

i^aTvaegiuth-o^ahrsh^r^ 

L^PTgwde?;WsPred^ 

gmL  IfnsTextra  cloth,  i2mo,  248  pp.,  1-5- 

Twentieth  Century.  4  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 

ST  AIVI MERI  NO, 

Anf  t  ni=shdei%r£^ 

-Unquestionably  this  school  is ;the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

— N.  Y.  World. 
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prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

IEP~Any  Six  of  the  Above  for  so  Cents. 

ALL  FOR  S1.20. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrated. 
Complete  Index.  $2  post-paid. 

^F"The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

TWENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


The  Independent  Pulpit 

A  LIBERAL  MONTHLY, 

devoted  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  in  Science  and  Art,  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.   Single  copies,  15  cents. 


It  is  not  the  "organ"  of  any  sect,  nor  the  "au- 
thorized exponent"  of  any  creed,  but  an  inde- 
pendent medium  for  the  discussion  of  all  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  questions. 

It  regards  a  rational,  progressive  morality  as 
superior  to  a  fossilized,  superstitious  religion,  and, 
therefore,  advocates  a  system  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, based  upon  the  natural  reason,  common 
sense  and  experience  of  the  human  race. 

It  occupies  a  high  moral  plane,  and  voices  the 
views  of  our  purest,  best  and  most  progressive 
thinkers  on  all  topics  relative  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  especially  those  questions  now 
in  controversy  between  Liberalism  and  Christian- 
ity. 

Each  of  its  twenty- four  pages  contains  105  square 
inches  of  surface.  Neatly  printed,  bound  in  paper, 
stitched  and  cut  convenient  for  handling  and  pre- 
serving on  file,  thus  showing  it  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  Liberal  Monthly  published  in 
the  United  States. 

Address 

J.  D.  SHAW, 

WACO,  Texas. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 
Mr.  Pentecost's  address  on  Thomas 
Paine  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet  form 
for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order  a  num- 
ber of  copies  and  distribute  them 
among  your  friends. 


We  Put  Him  on  the  List.— I  have  re- 
ceived this  week  a  sample  copy  of  Twenti- 
eth Century,  have  read  it  carefully,  and  it 
suits  me  to  a  T.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  subscribe,  but  at  present  it  is  an 
impossibility,  as  I  have  to  help  my  old  sick 
mother,  who  lives  in  Canada.  I  believe  that 
Liberals  should  encourage  papers  which  ad- 
vocate their  ideas,  but  I  also  believe  that 
where  an  Infidel  son  has  a  good  Christian 
mother  who  needs  help  he  ought  to  help  her 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  pocketbook  and 
show  her  that  if  Infidelity  has  robbed  her 
son  of  her  religion  it  has  not  left  him  so  bad 
a  boy  after  all.  If  your  terms  are  not  strictly 
cash  you  can  send  me  your  valuable  paper, 
and  I  will  send  you  my  subscription  in  a 
couple  of  months.  ,  Marlboro, Mass. 


A  paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  reminds  me  that  my  sub- 
scription soon  expires.  So,  inclosed  find 
postal  order  for  $2,  to  help  you  along  in  your 
sublime  mission,  and  to  purchase  mental- 
soul  food,  which  is  as  necessary  for  me  as 
bread  and  butter.  "  Dinna  ye  hear  the  slo- 
gan ?"  was  the  cry  of  the  Scotch  lassie  to  the 
fainting  defenders  of  Lucknow,  November 
17,  1857,  when  she  heard  the  war  cry  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  troops,  who  were  march- 
ing to  their  rescue.  Dinna  ye  hear  the  mut- 
tering and  voices  of  discontent,  reverberat- 
ing throughout  the  world  ?  As  never  before 
the  press  is  scattering  broadcast  the  seed  of 
truth,  and  day  by  day,  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity, men  and  money  are  organizing  to 
overthrow  the  causes  of  their  woe.  "  Mehr 
licht  I"  said  the  dying  Goethe.  More  light, 
say  we.  Spread  the  light  with  your  grand 
paper,  for  already  the  harvest  is  near. — T. 
D.  Stow,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


I  received  copies  of  Twentieth  Century. 
It  supplies  a  long  felt  want ;  should  like  to 
see  something  like  it  here  in  England. — W. 
Diggins,  South  Hackney,  England. 


CATAKBH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness — Hay  Fever. 

A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  centagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 

MR.  PENTECOST'S 
address :  "The  Presbyterian  Dilem- 
ma," has  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
two  cents  per  copy  ;  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents. 


^Recruit  Postal  Cards ! 

==->22^  &  Weeks  ok 
pr 

TW,  E  NT  I  E  T;H^wC  E  N  T  U  R  Y 
For  25  Cents  ! 

for  subscribers  lonly. 

Of"  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  name  and 
address  of  a  person  who  you  think  would  be  likely 
to  become  a  subscriber.and  then  drop  the  card  in  the 
postoffice. 


UNITY 


To  Those  who  "  Do  Not  Care  for 
a  Religious  Paper." 

Would  it  mp,ke  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advo- 
cate the  doctrines  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, vicarious  atonement,  miracles 
and  an  infallible  Bible? — 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense 
in  religion,  "truth  for  authority",  be- 
lseves  that  religion  should  be  friendly  to 
icience,  and  advocates  a  religious  fel- 
lowship that  will  welcome  all  of  every 
belief  who  are  willing  to  work  for  truth, 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scrip- 
ture texts,  but  does  give  every  week  32 
columns  of  fresh  and  rational  reading, 
including  a  sermon  on  some  living  topic, 
editorials  and  contributions  on  current 
events;  and  news  of  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral religious  thought?  If  you  think  you 
might  care  for  such  a  paper,  send  ten 
cents  in  stamps  for  ten  weeks. 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES, 

SENIOR  EDITOR. 
CEL1A  PARKER  WOOLEY, 

— — ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 

Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 

different  religious  organizations. 
CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

$1  per  annum.    Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  weekly,  eight-page  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman. 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States,  and  all  national  legislation  which  touches 
the  domestic,  industrial  and  political  condition  of 
women  In  the  summer  from  the  western  location 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified,  it  will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tancy. It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
gains  have  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
be  fought  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
the  progress  and  scope  of  the  ' 'Woman  movement." 
THE   REMINISCENCES  OE 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  published  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

The  great  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  always  been  a  paper  which  should  be  published 
cheap  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  cause.  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  in  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement, 
Address  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

A>EIIT8WI|TEDte1J^ffilSffiT!JS 
opportunity.  Ceo.  A.  Scott,  843  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.    P.O.  box  5159 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work 


LOVELY  WOMAN! 

HOW  CAN  YOU  TOLERATE 

Yellow  or  "ud<ly  Skin,  Moth,  Wrinkles,  Red  Nose 


Dr  A  mine  bb  8  r  renuu  ^     ,*  Viil  ~  «. 

vou  can  possess  a  beautiful  form  brilliant 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


THOMAS  HALL, 
XiilT^  TYPEWRITERS 

U  p-tr  A  nr\y       GEO.  B.  BISHOP'S 

EXACT  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Signst^mbiningUnprecedentedExactnesswith 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
hfs™  Exact "  'system  entirely.  260  pp. ;  222  engraved. 
Price  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  B.  BISHOP, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
jgT  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus^ 
penders,  Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

II.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 

"        Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  .  '  _.-  . 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen).  a~*+-a 

No  washing,  no  inkmg  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted 

hlTne  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing  typewriting,  etc. 
S&T  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.5°;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7-50.   Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. .  , ,  , 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


'flartman  flexible"  Jtod  fire  flat 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an  expert 
practical  reporter.  Each  pupil  receives  separate 
Fnstructionr  lessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
easy"  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify  Per- 
son! ktPa  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
S  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  


SHORTHAND 


Private 
instruction 

bTpTactical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guarantee<L  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARBISON,  sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 

Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "  Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es  at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profes. 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  SelJ-in- 
structor  alone.    Send  for  circulars. 

BCRNZ  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 

Brain  Workers 

and  sedentary  people.  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dyspepsia, Bil- 
iousness or 
Weak  Lungs 
and  develop 
every  muscle 
in  the  body,  send  for  illus.  pamphlet  (free) 
wonderful  little  machine  sold  bv  the  Stai 
ciser  Co.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 


PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 
A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
s  Stationery. 
yx  "TWENTIETH  CENTURY  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

^tht^r  cases  |„  :  „  lewe £  £  ^ 
rmtre$I^dopenf  ctfi|el  looses,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16,  $17.50,  $18.5° ;  $'4-5 o.  Hr ngea 

tusted  all  modern  improvements:  m  Bilvenne 
cases  k.Q  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22  50  ;  4-ounce  $33-50, 
tounce  9$25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

„  •  All  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

\  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 

at  two-thirds  value.   

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHEIXE,  111 


"UuV'MiaW  MatT    Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

it  is  oerfectionl  A  renlly  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
deaU-i '<•  r  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories: 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  92  Chambers  St..  New  York- 


Heaven  and  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  ao  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


of  the 
Exer- 


D  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People  : 
^Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
llete  or  Invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
Ssium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
Sfloor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
jcomprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
fizo.ooo  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, editors  and  others  now  using 
Jit.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40 .eng  s; 
no  charge.  Trof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  New 
York. 


^"„",_ TISntinu  outfit.  cofliPLETK  a\u  rKAUTiuj 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 

nrW  Tn  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers:  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  s  nd  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
Tnd  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face?and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person  and  if  you 
not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
toeurn2onevSand  lend  The  Argosy  onej^r 

free.    The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  seria  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.    Stamps  taken. 
Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  TROY,  t>.  C 


Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned.   

Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTEFUE  TBEES  AND  SHBUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  Low  ! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers  by  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 
planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Address      P.  H.  FOSTER, 

BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


T»r*M  CENTS  (either  money  or  stamps)  pays 
I  K  IN  for  your  address  in  the  »'  Agents'  Birec- 
torV"  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
Stales  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples,  cir- 
culars catalogues,  newspapers,  magazines  etc 

Phased  3b  the  -allinv^stment.  Address 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county,  N.  C. 
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The  Forum. 

CONTENTS    FOR  MARCH. 
(Beginning  Vol.  IX.) 

France  In  1789  and  1889.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, the  distinguished  British  critic— How  the 
*  rench  peasant  has  become  thrifty  by  his  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  land. 

War  Under  New  Conditions.  Gen.  Henry  L. 
Abbot — The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  fare-arms  since  our  civil  war  ;  how  the  methods 
and  weapons  of  that  time  are  antiquated 

A  Year  of  Republican  Control.  Senator  H. 
ft"  -Dawes.— A  review  of  the  Harrison  Administra- 
tion ■  what  it  has  done  ;  the  work  yet  before  it :  how 

■i?.. keePlnS  the  promises  of  the  Republican  party 

The  Relation  of  Art  to  Truth.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock.  A  discussion  of  Zolaism  in  fiction  :  how  far 
realism  is  consistent  with  art. 

Do  the  People  wish  Reform  ?  Prof.  A.  R 
Hart,  of  Harvard — Why  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  civil  service  reform  •  the 
pleasure  of  the  gambling  element  of  politics. 

Ihe  Spectre  of  the  Monk.  Archdeacon  F. 
v  i  n!!ar — Apropos  of  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish Protestant  brotherhoods,  Archdeacon  Parrar 
wntos  of  the  good  and  and  evil  results  of  monas- 
ticism 

A  Protest  Against  Dogma.  Amos  K.  Fiske. 
—An  argument  to  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  Protestant  churches  that  hold  to  dogmatic 
creeds  to  hinder  the  progress  of  religion  ;  an  appeal 
Christlanity  unfettered  by  by  dogma 

The  Right  to  Vote.  Judge  Albion  W.  Tour- 
gee.— Can  the  Southern  States  not  disfranchise  the 
Negro  ? 

Western  Mortgages.  Prof.  James  Willis 
O-leed.  of  Kansas — An  explanation  in  detail  of 
the  growth  and  operation  of  Western  mortgage 
companies ;  how  borrowed  capital  has  developed 
the  country  ;  the  outlook  for  both  borrower  and 
lender. 

The  Practice  of  Vivisection.  Caroline  Earle 
White — How  little  the  progress  of  medicine  owes 
to  vivisection. 


It  is  to  this  fact— tha*  THE  FORUM  is  always 
constructive  and  never  destructive  in  its  con- 
duct—that its  success  is  attributed.  The  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  in  sea-ch  of  the  truth, 
and  who  have  not  lost  their  bearings  by  being 
theory-stricken,  have  found  in  its  conduct  a 
constructive  purpose  in  sympathy  with  their 
own  ideas  of  progress ;  and  THE  FORUM  has 
drawn  to  itself,for  this  reason  more  than  for  any 
other,  the  support  of  the  great  number  of  intel- 
ligent and  conservative  people  in  the  country. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
853  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
S°  cents  a  copy.  |  $5  a  year_ 
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ONE  YEAR  AND 


For  $6 ! 

A  Great  offer ! 

Webster's  Dictionary,  as  per  cut,  1,615 
pages  and  1,500  illustrations,  15,000  syno- 
nyms, and  10,000  extra  words  in  supplement; 
weight,  9  pounds  ;  equal  to  Webster's  Un- 
abridged for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  $6  (sent  by  post  office  order,  registered 
letter  or  draft  on  New  York),  we  will  deliver 
this  Dictionary 

BOUND  IN  EMBOSSED  LEATHER, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  free  of 
charge,  and  give  one  year's  subscription  to 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FREE 

No  excuse  for  being  without  a  dictionary 
now.    This  is  truly  a  great  offer.  Address 

Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Alluring  Absurdities: 

FALLACIES  OF  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Bv  M.  W.  MEAGHER, 
Founder  of  the  National  Debating  Association, 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


A    Full  Exposition 

of  the  Single  tax  theory  and  its  complete  refuta- 
tion. A  review  of  the  Labor  Problem,  Tariff  Tax, 
Liquor  Question,  Land  Tenure,  Graduated  Income 
and  Legacy  Tax,  etc  ,  etc. 

"A  detailed  answer  to  the  theories  of  Henry 
George."— [New  York  Sun.  y 

"  This  book  is  written  in  a  good  style."— [Minne- 
apolis Progressive  Age.  1 

"The  style  is  simple.familiar  and  clear,  and  most 
^Bost^Hmerald.are  based  °~d  principles!" 

of"wPht?rtUrh0r  °f  thi%  hZok  dea,s  with  the  fallacies 
of  Henry  George,  and  the  heresies  of  other  noted 

&i=rl£<;ab0Uft  taxatlon  an<3  the  labor  question,  but 
falls  into  a  far  greater  number  of  'absurdities' 
himself  most  of  which  are  not  even  'alluring.' 
'  1  "jV  ,  book,  wlI)  have  a  lar8Te  sale,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  that  large  class  who  honestly 
believe  that  all  we  find  or  fancy  to  be  amiss  in  life 

™? be,Sorrected  by  legislation."-[New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  J 

"To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Single-tax 
the  arguments  are  conclusive,  and  to  those  who  do,' 
unanswerable.  The  chapter  on  the  tariff  tax  is  an 
admirable  one,  full  of  meat,  vigorous  in  language" 
*a/f"!  expression  and  completely  exposes  the 
bald  fabrications  of  Prof.  Den-dow.  The  book  is 
dedicated  'to  thedeluded  of  every  land  who  would 
regain  the  highway  of  common  sense  '-Tsen^nce 

P  im/ciT-  b°*rne  °-ut  by the  intents  of  the  work  " 
—[Nashville  American. 

Nearly  200  pages.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor 

Ham™™HStQbliS-hed- l87?'  P"Pils  sent  to  ufby  Drs 
f?a™^°?.d'  Seguin,  Lust  and  other  specialists  For 
™Zi£atA°?'  test,mol»als  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 

BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 

"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  larsrest  and 
YWofld. 1       kind  iD  the  UnitedgStates^ 
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le  universal. 
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A  Far  Look  Ahead 

or.  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 
%.  A  new  and  cheaper '  edition*  this  extremely 

K«  "  kr  LO°k 

Ahetd  »  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted I  to  customs  habits ^nd 
Sti^S^c&g  worCf  ogut,  is  unex- 
cflled  "-Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  »  Philistin- 
ton  Beacon. 


Twentieth  Century  Library 

No.  4.  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost. 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

No  6  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 

-  Tt^a^^^^ 
No  8.  "A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost. 

TWO    CENTS  EACH. 
The  first  three  numbers  are  not  in  print. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 

The  Liberal  Classics. 

Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
mtp  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

TOi-fh  nortrait    Paper  cover,  25c;  clotn.-. . .  5° 
Supeffion  iaall  Iges.  by  Jean  Mesher  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth  $1.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon 

One  vol  izmo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated . . .  $1.5° 
Christian  Paradoxes,  ^y  Francis  Bacon  10 
Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely ill ust rated 
izmo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  *i-5° 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process."  . 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   »5  «°n™ 

fined  conception."— NY.  Nation.  


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler jJV,  J*$^«fi&,& 
^i^^^roi  ChTrletiaNnlty,"  "Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 

The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick.  8va  $x 

position  to  make  an  f .^u^e  f  "dy  or 
ate  works  in  which  this  cnt  cism  na*  ^ 
comments,  yet  earnestly  d^»hX^Vde  stud- 
clusionsthe  various reached  "-N  Y.  Evening 
iesof  the  subject  have  reacnea. 

P°St'    Address  Twentieth  Century^ 

 "  '  T  1  I  PART  L 

Works   Of    MaX    NordaU      The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 

The  Dacustrian  City  :  aJ*  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 

chapters.         part  III. 
The  Foundation  of  Pari.:  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 

chapters.  ,  . 

^strated.   3^  pag^s^Ha—y  bound  m 


The  Prehistoric  World. 

By   ELIE  BERTHET. 
[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 
wss°°  The-  storv  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
teffTninTly  told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 


A  BAD  GOD 
AND  A  FALSE  HEAVEN. 

 BY  

HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 
ET-An  eight-page  pamphlet  for  TWO  CENTS 

MR.  PENTECOST'S 
address :  "The  Presbyterian  Dilem- 
ma "  has  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
two  cents  per  copy  ;  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

A  Nationalist  Novel. 

"  SPEAKING  OF  ELLEN," 

BY  ALBERT  ROSS, 
author  of  "Thou  Shalt  Not£  "His  Private  Char- 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


■^yORKS  OF 

Thomas 


Paine. 


Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
■The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 
mt«M«  v,ook  is  not  abook  ;  itis  a  deed.  And  those 
whoTopSpo0seVSWin  prove  that  they  fear  .tf-Vten- 
na  News. 

PARADOXES. 

400 pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 

The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  "  Conventional  Lies, 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 

Paris  sketches, 

PART  I.   PAPER,  5°  cents. 
For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  century.  __  

j^-The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of 

Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan 

Drey.    10  cents. 


ifeof  iSE-aSMi^'o^  Prophe- 
■:es    Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 
S%^^Snertan5<Revolution. 

Pa(?rerat+WorCk°sth  8vo%oo  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
^oKf^f^Co^fon  Sense,"  "Crisis," 

French  Revolution    Paper  ^c  ;  cloth  50c, 

efcfwfth^o!  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1. 50.  y    k  observer. 

l&£h?E$£3t  «Ro0mNanWcItholic  canard, 
I5C'     Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward ";"  Six  to  One." 
t^r-  A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         I  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ellen's  Reply  to  the  Mill  Agent : 


substance  for  its  rev^ues  wmcn  ar  eyen 
ers  into  its  armies,  which  P™»«£»  "demand  our  all 

^w^i^ the  statei 

How  long  shall  we  appeal  to  it  in  vain ! 

From  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  : 

50,000  Copies  already  Sold.  Price,  50c. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


J 


AMES   A.  McGINNISS, 


Advertising  Office, 
All  daily  papers.  Also  for  Twentieth , Centur* 
20  West  Fourteenth  street. 

Herbert  Spencer;  his  life,  writings  an 
phnolS  PBy  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thorn! 
son    10  cents. 


March  20,  1890. 
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HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY  : 

Comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  "The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  15th  and  16th  Chapters, 

By  Kdward  Gibbon,  Esq., 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot,  Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English 

Churchman,"  and  other  Scholars. 
One  volume,  12 mo,  cloth,  864  pages.   Profusely  Illustrated    #1 .50. 

Address  FRED  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The  Gods."  "  Humboldt,'  Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  il  Heretics  and  Heresies."  umo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  umo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  umo,  278 
pp  ,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved  ?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents 

lilasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  1 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full  page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges.gilt  back  and  sides,  $2. 50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

Contents  : 

I.  Men.  Women,  and  Gods. 

Introductory,  Accident  Insurance.  Chiefly  Wom- 
en, Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  Teaches. 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

II.  Vicarious  Atonement. 

Fear,  Beginning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geographical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation.  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think,  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision.  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop  ? 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic 

tions. 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts.  Civilization, 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others,  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers, 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c;  cloth  $1. 

Twentieth  Century, 
4  warren  st.,  new  york. 


I^Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 
son.   10  cents. 


J®~The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


The  Safest  Creed, 

and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Reason, 


BY 


O.  B.  FROTHING  HAM. 


"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."   238  pages  ;  cloth,  $t. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY.    i2mo,  cloth 
extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCEDENTALISM  in  New 
England    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
•' Masterly   in   matter,  treatment   and  style." 

— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elem  nts  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  arc  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre- 
vious works  "— [New  Bed  f  rd  Mercury. 


The  Handy  Binder 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS  1 
!S~  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.   It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
lacing  of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
le  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 


WW  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.  By 
Hon.  A.  N.  Adams. 


A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 


Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
72mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"  The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  econom  cal  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  language  "—New  York  Evening 
Post. 

No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  com p  tent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book  " 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 


Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  str«  et,  New  York. 


Social  Wealth:, 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 
By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 
Contents :  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent)  • 
Conservation  of  Wealth  •  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth-  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land  ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts  • 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios- 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

By  A  CAPITALIST 
Titles  of  Chatters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance,  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
500  pages 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents.  . 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Just  Out. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 
BY  JOHN  A.  TAYLOR. 
IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation. 
By  C.  Staniland  Wake. 
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American  Agriculturist  $1.50 

American  Hebrew   3  °° 

Atlantic  Monthly   4-°° 

Banner  of  Light   3-00 

Belford's  Magazine   2-50 

Cassel's  Magazine   1.50 

Century  Magazine   4-°3 

Chatterbox  

Christian  Union   3-°° 

Cosmopolitan   2.40 

Critic   3-°° 

Current  Literature   3  co 

Dawn   5° 

Eclectic  Magazine   5.00 

Electrical  World    3.00 

Epoch   4-°° 

Express  (.Chicago)   1.00 

Forest  and  Stream   4  00 

Forum   5-°° 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  3.00 
Freethinkers'  Magazine  2.co 

Freethought   2.co 

Grip  (Toronto)   2.00 

Harper's  Bazar   4-°° 

"        Magazine   4- 00 

"        Weekly   4-°° 

"        Young  People  2.00 

Home  Journal   2.00 

Independent   3i°° 

Individualist   2.00 

Jewish  Messenger   4.00 

Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00 

Judge...^   4-°° 

Liberty."?  ".  

Lippincott's  Magazine . .    3  00 

Littel  s  Living  Age   8.00 

Lucifer    1-25 

Macmillan's  Magazine..  300 

Magazine  of  Art   3  5° 

North  American  Review  5.00 

Open  Court   2.00 

Outing.   3-°° 

Phrenological  Journal . .    1. 50 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  3-°° 

Public  Opinion   3  00 

Puck   5°° 

Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics   2.00 

R  e  1  i  g  i  o  Philosophical 

Journal   2.50 

St.  Nicholas   3-to 

Secular  Thought   2.'  o 

Scribner's  Magazine   3.00 

Texas  Sittings   4-°° 

Truth  Seeker   3  00 

"         (renewal1. .. 

Voice  (Prohibition)   1  00 

Waverly  Magazine   4.00 

Workmen's  Ad  oc-te..  1.00 
Youth's  Companion.  ...    1  85 

"  .  (renewal) 
Wheelmen' s  G  azette . . .  50 

Waterman's  lournal  2.00 

Nationalist  Magazine. . .  1.00 

The  Arena,  $5  ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together 
$5.50:  a  clear  saving  <  f  $1.50. 


"Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention  the  best f  of  all  cocoas, 
K  win  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  ztself^X  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :   "  Once  used,  always  used. 

_  Twentieth  Century 


Bermuda  Bottled. 

"You  must  go  to  Bermuda.  If 
you  do  not  I  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble lor  the  consequences."  "  But, 
doctor,  I  can  afford  neither  the 
1  time  nor  the  money."  "  Well,  it 
that  is  impossible,  try 

SCOTT'S! 

Fmulsion 

OF  PURE  NORWEGIAN 
COD  LIVER  OIL. 

I  sometimes  call  it  Bermuda  Bot- 
tled, and  many  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

Bronchitis,  Cough 

or  Severe  Cold 

I  have  CUREB  with  it;  and  the 
advantage    is  that  the  most  sensi-  r 
tive  stomach  can  take  it.  Another  i 
thing  which  commends   it  is  the  t 
stimulating  properties  ot  the  Hy-  » 
nophosphites    which    it  contains. 
You  will  find  it  for  sale  at  your 
Druggist's  but  see    you   get  the 
original  SCOTT'S  EMULSION." 
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SfrneL  and  relflct    As  an  indication  of  the  broad. scope  of  the  paper  here  are  the  names  of 
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"Hear  the   Other  Side." 


Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Mrs.  Kendal  is  said  to  be  a  very  charming  woman  and 
has  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  actress 
ever  taken  up  by  the  New  York  "  four  hundred."  She 
certainly  deserves  the  number  401  if  she  said  some 
things  she  is  recently  reported  to  have  said.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Oh,  I  am  a  stanch  Conservative  myself  politically,  but  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  Liberals  when  they  are  right.  But  some  of  them 
carry  their  ideas  of  helping  the  poor  too  far,  and  are  too  radical  in 
their  theories.  .  .  .  They  come  to  me  and  say  won't  you  do  this 
or  that  for  the  working  classes,  telling  of  some  great  scheme  of  im- 
provement. Now,  I  think  the  first  best  thing  to  do  in  helping  work- 
ing people  is  to  treat  those  kindly  who  are  working  for  you — your 
servants,  maids,  trades  people — pay  them  fairly  and  well.  And  the 
next  thing  is  to  show  them  that  you  are  contented  in  your  own  sphere 
whatever  that  is,  and  that  it  is  good  to  be  worthy  of  your  hire  or  of 
a  proper  estimate  of  you  wherever  you  are.  .  .  .  Your  servants 
dress  too  well.  All  our  servants  have  a  costume  prescribed.  No 
girl  in  my  house  can  wear  a  fringe.  I  tell  her  plainly  she  must  part 
her  hair,  and  comb  it  neatly  back  beneath  a  cap,  and  she  must  wear 
an  apron,  and  no  jewelry  but  a  ribbon  round  her  neck.  Only  a  lady's 
maid  may  wear  a  brooch  and  go  without  the  cap,  but  she  must  wear 
an  apron.  They  must  wear  their  caps  at  the  theatre,  too.  Why,  if 
they  didn't  I  would  wear  one  myself.  There  must  be  a  distinction 
made  somehow. 

Yes,  there  must  be  distinctions  made.  What  is  called 
"  good  society  "  has  always  insisted  upon  making  dis- 
criminations invidious  to  actresses.  But  that's  differ- 
ent.   , 

Miss  Frances  Willard,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"Today  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  Anarchists  in 
this  country,  who  claim  to  have  twenty-five  thousand 
drilled  soldiers  at  their  call,  as  many  as  the  entire  reg- 
ular army  of  the  United  States."  Somebody  has  been 
telling  her  fairy  stories. 


Bishop  Andrews  says  that  he  thinks  stores  should 
not  be  open  on  Sunday  and  that  Sunday  mails  and 
newspapers  are  unnecessary ;  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment should  shut  up  the  stores  and  stop  the  mails  and 
newspapers.  You  see,  the  Bishop's  idea  of  what  the 
Government  is  for  is  that  it  should  protect  him  in  do- 
ing as  he  pleases  and  compel  other  people  to  do  what 


he  thinks  they  should  do.  And  if  you  will  question 
any  man  you  meet  who  believes  in  Government  by 
physical  force,  you  will  find  that  he  always  wants  the 
force  used  upon  some  one  besides  himself.  Might  is 
right  when  it  is  on  his  side.  But  if  this  is  good  sense 
and  good  justice,  why  not  let  Freethinkers  agitate  for 
the  closing  of  the  churches  on  Sunday  and  the  arrest 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Andrews  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  because  they  get  paid  for  making 
people  believe  they  know  what  they  do  not  know,  and 
can  do  what  they  cannot  do. 


The  "  Ironclad  Age,"  a  "  straight  Atheistic  paper," 
of  Indianapolis,  says:  "The  Twentieth  Century  is  a 
wild  sort  of  publication  that  is  .  .  .  going  to  abolish 
farming  by  robbing  owners  of  their  farms  and  taxing 
land  till  nobody  will  cultivate  it  or  even  build  a  house 
upon  it."  Come,  come,  Brother  Monroe  ;  our  paper  goes 
to  your  office  every  week  and  such  a  statement  from  you 
is  inexcusable. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  in  commenting  upon 
my  recent  ten  minutes'  speech  at  Cooper  Union,  at  the 
meeting  of  indignation  against  the  Russian  floggings, 
says : 

The  Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  is  one  of  those  ministers  who  are 
not  only  stirring  after  the  sensational  in  sacred  things,  but  who  are 
continually  making  fools  of  themselves  and  damaging  a  good  cause 
by  the  championship  of  it.  .  .  .  The  irresponsible  preacher  in 
making  a  speech  to  a  lot  of  Nihilists  and  Russian  haters  in  New 
York,  the  other  night,  declared  that  "  it  was  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  that  such  a  man  as  the  Czar  was  permitted  to  live."  This  is 
a  nice  sentiment  for  a  preacher  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  gos- 
pel of  loving  kindness  !  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  dynamiter  and  the 
assassin,  which  will  never  be  tolerated  or  permitted  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  just  such  hot-headed  idiotic  blatherskites  as  Pentecost 
who  wreck  many  a  good  cause. 

The  editor  adds  that  I  "ought  to  be  silenced."  I  call 
attention  to  the  matter  not  because  it  refers  to  me,  but 
because  it  illustrates  what  kind  of  men  are  in  editorial 
chairs  upon  our  leading  newspapers.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  above  is  an  ignorant,  malicious  liar.  These 
words  are  used  not  in  heat  but  because  they  exactly 
describe  the  person  as  he  appears  in  the  above  extract. 
I  am  not  a  minister,  I  did  not  say  what  this  man  puts 
in  my  mouth,  and  the  recommendation  to  silence  me  is 
malicious.  What  I  want  our  readers  to  understand  is 
that  just  as  these  daily  papers  lie  about  me  so  they  lied 
about  Parsons,  Spies,  Fielden  and  their  comrades.  So 
they  will  lie  about  anybody  who  will  not  keep  silent 
about  social  and  religious  iniquities.  Never  believe 
what  you  read  in  a  daily  paper  derogatory  to  radicals 
except  upon  good  evidence. 


It  is-  cheerful  to  know  that  soldiers  are  deserting 
from  the  regular  army  in  great  numbers.    If  all  would 
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desert  and  no  more  would  enlist  monopolies  would 
come  to  an  end.  

A.  Jones,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  a  minister,  I  think,  sends 
me  the  following  on  a  postal  card.  It  refers  to  a  letter 
from  a  Scotch  clergyman  that  we  printed  a  week  or  two 
ago: 

I  find  one  brother  closing  his  letter  to  you  with  the  wish  :  "  More 
power  to  you."  I  have  been  wondering  what  sense  you  make  out 
of  such  words  !  They  remind  me  of  a  familiar  expression  used  in 
some  prayer-meetings  I  have  attended,  viz.:  "Send  the  power." 
Jesus  told  his  disciples  they  were  to  be  endowed  with  "  power  from 
on  high."  The  apostles  everywhere  attribute  the  success  of  their 
preaching  to  this  "  power  of  the  Spirit."  We  often  complain  of  the 
indifference  of  men  to  the  truth.  We  complain  with  old  Isaiah  that 
"  truth  faileth."  In  the  history  of  great  preachers  like  Moody, 
Wesley,  Whitefield  and  Luther,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
their  success  in  bringing  certain  phases  of  truth  home  to  men's 
hearts  was  achieved  by  a  power  that  they  sought  by  prayer.  Is 
not  this  power  available  for  your  work?  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
this  source  of  power  referred  to? 

I  suppose  the  Scotch  clergyman  merely  used  the  old 
saying,  "  More  power  to  you,"  because  it  came  handy. 
The  origin  of  the  saying  I  do  not  know.  The  great 
preachers  Mr.  Jones  refers  to  were  all  powerful  men.  I 
never  knew  a  preacher  with  no  natural  talents  to  re- 
ceive "  power  "  through  prayer.  Whether  the  "  power  " 
Mr.  Jones  refers  to  is  available  for  my  work  and  what 
is  its  source  I  do  not  know.  I  would  pray  for  it  if  I 
knew  to  what  or  whom  to  pray.  But  it  would  not  help 
me  to  kneel  down,  close  my  eyes  and  pray  to — nothing. 


Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  of  this  city,  says: 
We  have  in  America  a  perfectly  free  State  and  a  perfectly  free 
Church,  but  neither  of  these  conditions  can  continue  if  we  venture 
in  any  degree  to  blend  the  two. 

If  we  venture  to  blend  the  two  !  Why,  they  are  bone 
of  one  bone  and  flesh  of  one  flesh.  Whatever  the  State 
does  the  Church  sanctions.  They  work  together  as  faith- 
fully as  two  bunco  men  and  for  the  same  purpose — to  de- 
ceive and  rob  their  trusting  victims. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Young  People's  Christian  En- 
deavor societies  of  Poughkeepsie  are  making  war  against 
whisky,  tobacco,  and  Sunday  trade.  They  have  induced 
many  men  and  women  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  pat- 
ronize any  stores  which  do  not  close  on  Sundays,  except 
drug  stores.  The  female  members  of  the  societies  prom- 
ise not  to  associate  with  men  who  use  liquor  or  tobacco. 
That  is  the  right  way  to  fight  social  evils  or  what  are  be- 
lieved to  be  such,  and  were  it  generally  practiced  it  would 
be  found  incalculably  more  effective  than  laws  backed  by 
physical  force.  A  merchant  should  have  a  right  to  keep 
his  store  open  on  Sundays  and  customers  the  right  to  not 
trade  with  him  if  they  do  not  wish  to.  Men  should  have 
the  right  to  use  tobacco  and  liquor  and  women  the  right 
to  not  associate  with  them  if  they  do  not  wish  to. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  civilization  that  comes  from 
Kansas  City : 

The  charges  made  by  Alderman  Ford  concerning  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  workhouse  are  found  to  be 
true.  About  seventy-five  male  prisoners  are  crowded  into  narrow 
and  filthy  cells,  reeking  with  vermin  and  unprovided  with  sanitary 


requirements.  The  men  are  constantly  manacled  with  shackles 
weighing  from  five  to  thirteen  pounds,  and  are,  therefore,  prevented 
from  bathing.  Two  of  the  prisoners  said  that  they  had  not  taken  a 
bath  for  two  months.  Many  of  the  cells  are  only  five  feet  long,  and 
in  some  of  them  are  confined  men  six  feet  tall.  For  these  seventy- 
five  prisoners  are  two  guards.  The  guards  say  that  on  account  of 
the  desperate  character  of  the  men  it  is  necessary  to  shackle  them 
to  prevent  their  escape  so  long  as  they  alone  have  to  guard  them 
and  they  remain  in  their  present  quarters.  The  building  is  of  wood 
and  the  partitions  are  thin.  It  is  thought  that  a  new  brick  prison 
will  be  erected,  provided  with  proper  sanitary  appliances  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  the  prisoners. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  the  remedy :  Leave  the 
land  and  money  monopolies  in  full  swing ;  go  on  pro- 
ducing criminals ;  force  the  people  to  pay  more  taxes 
with  which  to  build  more  expensive  prisons,  to  sup- 
port the  criminals  in  a  better  style,  and  provide  places 
for  more  politicians  and  policemen.  Surely  wisdom 
will  die  with  our  present  "  statesmen."  What  a  devil's 
dance  it  all  is  !   

As  a  system  of  tax  robbery  by  force  the  Single-tax 
is,  I  think,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised.  By  it 
the  people  would  be  robbed  most  "  equitably  "  and  with 
very  little  trouble  to  the  robbers. 


The  part  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Alfred  Cross,  pub- 
lished in  this  number,  will,  I  think,  be  found  very  in- 
teresting reading.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Cross  was  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  his  church.  No 
church  will  listen  to  a  man  who  preaches  like  that,  not 
even  a  liberal  Unitarian  church.  The  Unitarian  church 
in  Hartford  would  not  listen  to  Mr.  Kimball  because 
he  protested  against  the  hanging  of  the  Chicago  men. 
The  Unitarian  church  in  Dighton  would  not  listen  to 
Mr.  Cross  because  he  opposed  the  wickedness  of  owner- 
ship in  vacant  land.  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Cross  are 
the  sort  of  men  that  the  Church  would  not  cast  out  if 
it  were  not  an  evil  institution.  But  a  truth-teller  is  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  wicked  Church.  Mr.  Cross  has 
gone  to  manual  labor,  and  will  continue  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  freedom.  He  ought  to  be  happy  to  be  out  of 
the  Church  ;  to  be  free  from  her  baneful  influence  and 
beyond  her  stifling  power.  Mr.  Cross  is  not  to  be  pitied 
but  congratulated.  May  he  live  long  to  labor  for  free- 
dom. 

Leland  Stanford,  the  California  many  times  million- 
aire, tells  how  he  earned  his  first  money : 

I  was  six  years  old,  but  I  can  remember  it  well.  Two  of  my 
brothers  and  myself  gathered  a  load  of  horse  radish  in  the  garden, 
washed  it  clean — I  think  they  made  me  do  most  of  the  scrubbing, 
for  I  was  the  youngest — took  it  to  Schenectady,  and  sold  it.  We 
received  six  York  shillings  for  the  lot,  and  of  that  I  received  two 
shillings.    I  felt  very  proud  of  that  money,  you  may  be  sure. 

He  might  have  been  proud  of  himself  to  this  day  if 
he  had  remained  an  honest  man. 


What  is  a  Republican  ?  One  who  thinks  he  can  get 
what  he  is  after  better  by  being  a  Republican  than  by 
being,  a  Democrat.  A  Democrat  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  terms  reversed. 

What  is  a  politician  ?  A  person  without  principle, 
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who  intends  to  live  respectably  without  productive 
labor. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Justice,  not  Charity,  for  Americans. 
To  the  unemployed  of  San  Francisco. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  :  There  are  now  over  25,000  of  us  tramp- 
ing the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  looking  for  work  that  is  not  to  be 
found. 

The  time  has  come  when,  for  many  of  us,  starvation  or  suicide 
stares  us  in  the  face  as  the  only  alternative. 

Must  American  workmen  die— starve  to  death— because  their 
labor  has  ceased  to  be  profitable?  Is  death  by  starvation  the  re- 
ward of  the  honest  American  toiler?  Was  it  to  this  end  that  this 
republic  was  formed?  A  million  patriots  answer,  No!  How  can 
these  wrongs  be  righted?  How  can  our  country  be  saved  from  an- 
archy, and  her  citizens  from  ruin  and  starvation?  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  something  done  immediately.  The  cold  waters 
of  the  bay  claim  more  victims  every  day.  This  thing  must  stop. 
We  will  not  have  it. 

Every  American  citizen  must  have  an  opportunity  to  live  by  hon- 
est toil.  His  rights  of  citizenship  guarantee  him  this  much.  Work 
can  be  obtained  for  all  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  come  together.  Separately  we  are  as 
helpless  as  straws  in  a  whirlwind.  United  we  are  as  irresistible  as 
fate  itself.  Therefore  ihe  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  unite.  We 
are  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  this  land — there  is  no  one  above  us. 
The  public  officers  are  but  servants  to  execute  our  will,  and  when 
backed  up  by  the  proper  numerical  strength  our  demands  will  be  no 
sooner  made  than  they  will  be  obeyed.  The  people  are  the  source 
of  all  law,  power,  and  authority  in  this  land. 

You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  in  front  of  New  City  Hall 
avenue,  Friday,  February  14,  1890,  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  sharp.  At 
this  meeting  it  is  proposed  to  unite  to  present  our  demands. 

A  correspondent  sends  me  this  handbill  from  San 
Francisco.  "Whether  the  meeting  referred  to  was  held 
or  not,  what  if  anything  was  decided  at  it,  whether  the 
facts  stated  in  the  handbill  are  true  or  false,  all  this  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  handbill  flutters  to 
me  down  here  in  my  secluded  Virginia  home,  like  some- 
thing from  another  world.  It  lies  beside  me  on  my  desk ; 
and  as  I  look  at  it  I  feel  somewhat  as  I  suppose  the  natur- 
alist feels  who  gazes  at  a  slab  of  slate  that  once  was  pre- 
historic mud,  and  from  the  footprints  on  it  reconstructs 
a  race  of  living,  moving  beings. 

For  whether  the  facts  stated  are  true  or  not,  the 
handbill  itself  is  a  footprint  of  the  soul— it  shows  the 
direction  in  which  many  minds  are  turning.   As  I  read 
it,  I  see  a  group  of  earnest,  well  nigh  desperate  men,  ' 
discussing  the  great  question :  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Something  must  be  done— of  that  they  are  assured. 
They  feel  that  they  and  their  fellow  workingmen  are 
somehow  caught  in  a  net,  which  restrains  them,  what- 
ever way  they  turn.    They  labor,  but  they  don't  enjoy. 
They  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  produce  every- 
thing they  need  ;  but  their  hands  are  tied  with  invisible 
bands,  and  they  cannot  get  to  work.    Turn  which  way 
they  will,  a  network  of  law  restrains  them.   And  yet 
they  themselves  are  the  lawmakers— it  is  by  their  suf- 
frages that  the  legislators  are  chosen.    Surely,  surely, 
the  way  out  of  the  tangle  must  be  by  remaking  of  the 
law  so  that  it  may  work  justice  instead  of  iniquity. 
Summon  together,  therefore,  the  unemployed,  who  if 
they  have  lost  the  right  to  work,  have  at  least  retained 
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the  right  to  vote.  Assemble  them  in  mass  meeting, 
that  with  united  voice  they  may  utter  their  demands,' 
while  the  politicians  tremble  and  obey.  The  evils  that 
afflict  society  have  come  from  evil  laws;  to  remedy  them, 
what  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  repeal  the  evil  laws| 
and  enact  good  laws  in  their  stead  ? 

So  men  think  and  speak  today.  So  they  thought  and 
spoke  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  So  they 
thought  and  spoke  in  the  days  of  Caius  Gracchus.  So 
they  have  thought  and  spoken  always,  when  the  net  of 
statute  law  has  dragged  them  into  poverty. 

Yet,  if  they  would  only  look— these  men  who  think 
that  the  evils  wrought  by  statute  law  can  be  undone  by 
enacting  more  statute  law— if  they  would  but  open  their 
eyes,  and  look,  they  might  see  that  the  whole  network 
of  oppression  in  which  they  are  entangled  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  men,  as 
righteous,  as  conscientious,  and  as  single  hearted  as 
themselves,  to  do  the  very  thing  that  they  are  so  eager 
to  do— to  invent  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
by  which  men  shall  be  impelled  to  act  justly,  and  re- 
strained from  doing  wrong.    So  much  of  civilization, 
at  least,  the  world  has  gained  in  this  western  hemi- 
sphere.   No  despots  by  right  of  conquest  or  of  birth 
impose  laws  upon  us  to  make  us  serve  them  in  our  own 
despite.    There  is  not  a  law  upon  our  statute  books 
which  doesn't,  in  the  main,  represent  a  desire  to  secure 
justice.    I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  enact  our  laws  have  any  particular  anxiety 
for  the  doing  of  justice;  the  necessities  of  their  pro- 
fession are  destructive  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  many  laws  are  made  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  in  the  interest  of  men  whose  chief  anxiety  is 
to  do  injustice.    But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  politicians  to  enact  any  real  law  unless 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  satisfied  that  its  observance 
will  tend  to  the  better  establishment  of  even  handed 
justice.    No  band  of  politicians  could  make  the  killing 
of  men  by  hanging  or  electricity  lawful,  were  it  not 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  believe  that  to  punish  mur- 
der with  death  will  prevent  murder.    No  politicians 
could  inflict  on  us  the  gigantic  robbery  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff,  were  it  not  that  men  and  women  think  that 
by  submitting  to  robbery  in  that  form  they  can  prevent 
robbery  in  another  form.    For  two  centuries  or  more, 
the  people  of  these  United  States  have  been  struggling 
to  invent  a  system  of  statute  law  which  should  compel 
men  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule— to  respect  one  an- 
other's rights,  to  accord  to  all  equal  privileges  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    Laws  without 
number  have  been  enacted,  amended,  and  repealed. 
Men  without  number  have  been  imprisoned,  maimed 
killed  outright,  or  slowly  done  to  death.    Judges,  jail- 
ers, policemen,  soldiers,  a  whole  army  of  executives 
have  been  kept  steadily  at  work.    And  the  upshot  of  it 
all  is,  that  in  this  year  1890  men  are  looking  in  one 
another's  faces,  and  blankly  confessing  that  the  much 
boasted  system  is  doing  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
expected— that  it  is  strangling  freedom  instead  of  es- 
tablishing it.    Surely,  in  the  face  of  so  gigantic  a  fail- 
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ure  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  whole 
system  may  not  be  a  mistake— whether,  in  attempting 
to  make  men  good  by  statute,  we  have  not  been  running 
counter  to  some  fundamental  law  of  human  action,  and 
thus  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe  in- 
stead of  maintaining  it. 


Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed  by  natural 
laws  as  surely  as  are  those  of  all  other  things  m  the 
universe.    It'  is  natural  for  men  to  do  certain  things; 
it  is  unnatural  for  them  to  do  certain  others.  What, 
ever  any  man  does,  he  does  in  obedience  to  laws  of  his 
being  as  inexorable  as  that  which  impels  a  stone  to  fall 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth.    There  are  few  who 
would  deny  this  self-evident  truth  ;  but  there  are  plenty 
who  deny  its  corollary,  that  no  man  can  do  anything 
that  is  not  right  for  him  to  do.    Yet  the  denial  of  that 
corollary  involves  a  blasphemy  against  God,  or  Nature, 
or  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  or  what  ever  else  we 
choose  to  call  the  energy  of  which  things  are  the  mani- 
festation, of  which  it  seems  to  me  no  reasonable  man 
would  knowingly  be  guilty.    For,  if  it  be  impossible 
for  men  to  act,  except  in  obedience  to  natural  law,  then 
to  affirm  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do  wrong  in 
acting  naturally,  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  impossible,  at 
least  in  that  particular  instance,  for  him  to  do  right. 
And  if  it  be  possible  for-  men  to  act  otherwise  than  m 
obedience  to  natural  law,  then  clearly  God,  or  Nature, 
or  the  energy  manifested  in  things,  must  be  dominated 
by  some  higher  power,  which  makes  unnatural  phe- 
nomena natural,  and  the  harmony  and  invariability  of 
Nature  are  at  an  end ;  the  earth  may  at  any  moment 
turn  backward  in  its  orbit,  and  two  and  two  may  make 
five  instead  of  four.    There  is  no  room  in  the  universe 
of  things  for  a  devil.    His  place  is  in  the  universe  of 
dreams,  where  discord  reigns,  where  causes  produce  no 
effects,  and  effects  occur  without  causes. 

Is  this  saying  that  men  are  mere  automata,  wound  up 
and  set  going  by  some  superior  power  for  its  own 
amusement  ?    It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.    As  I  sit  here 
thinking  it  out,  I  realize  that  every  throb  of  thought 
that  passes  through  my  mind  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  long  lines  of  antecedent  phenomena,  a  few  of  which 
I  can  trace  for  a  short  distance,  and  all  of  which  I  know  § 
exist.    But  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  dominated  by 
any  energy  external  to  myself,  as  a  music  box  is  domi- 
nated by  the  man  who  makes  it  and  sets  it  going.  It 
means  that  I  myself— the  soul  which  is  me,  and  which 
is  manifested  by  the  actions  of  my  body— am  included 
in  the  all-inspiring  energy— am  part  of  the  universal 
harmony.    If  I  have  chosen  to  occupy  myself  with  the 
study  of  the  social  problem,  it  is  because  that  choice  is 
natural  to  me.    If  some  choose  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  it  is  because  it  is  natural  and  right  that  they 
should'  so  choose ;  if  others  refuse  to  listen,  it  is  because 
it  is  natural  and  right  that  they  should  refuse.    If  some 
men  steal  from  others,  it  is  because  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  requires  that  they  should  steal;  if  others 
scorn  to  steal,  it  is  in  obedience  to  laws  of  their  nature, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  abstinence  from  steal- 


ing. The  rent  and  law  superstitions  which  enthrall 
men  are  as  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
as  potato  bugs.  But  the  same  harmony  that  compels 
potato  bugs  to  be,  compels  men  to  work  for  their  de- 
struction ;  and  the  same  harmony  that  has  evolved  the 
rent  and  law  superstitions  will  compel  men  to  struggle 
against  them,  and  in  time  to  put  an  end  to  them. 


Men's  rights  are  not  determined  by  any  abstract 
standard  of  morals.    They  are  determined  by  the  prac- 
tical assertions  of  men  themselves  ;  and  these  practical 
assertions  are  the  expression  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
being.    I  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  I  and  my  neigh- 
bors would  be  happier  and  wealthier  if  each  one  of  us 
had  the  right  to  apply  his  labor  to  any  land  that  no 
one  else  was  using  at  the  time.    But  this  conviction 
will  not  give  me  the  right  in  question,  any  more  than 
the  conviction  that  men  would  be  better  off  without 
potato  bugs  will  make  the  existence  of  potato  bugs  un- 
natural.   To  obtain  the  right,  I  must  assert  it  in  my 
actions,  and  my  neighbors  must  concede  it  in  theirs.  I 
must  actually  apply  my  labor  to  vacant  land,  without 
asking  permission  from  anybody;  and  my  neighbors 
must  actually  refrain  from  interfering  with  me.    If  I 
persistently  insist  on  using  whatever  land  I  choose  that 
may  happen  to  be  vacant,  without  paying  anybody  for 
the  privilege,  then  my  right  is  in  process  of  assertion, 
just  as  when  I  sprinkle  potato  vines  with  paris  green 
the  tribe  of  potato  bugs  is  in  process  of  extermination. 
And  when  my  neighbors  cease  to  oppose  the  assertion 
of  my  right,  then  the  right  will  be  fully  established. 
Other  way  than  this  of  establishing  my  right,  there  is 
absolutely  none,  whatever.    I  may  petition  and  argue 
with  my  neighbors  till  doomsday  ;  they  may  hold  meet- 
ings, and  formulate  promises  and  concessions  without 
end ;  but  until  I  actually  do  the  thing  that  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  do,  and  until  they  actually 
abstain  from  interfering  with  my  doing  of  it,  my  right 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  established ;  it  remains  a  mere 
dream  of  the  imagination— a  delusive  castle  in  the  air. 
It  is  not  a  natural  right ;  on  the  contrary  its  denial  is 
natural.    For  if  it  were  natural,  it  would  manifest  it- 
self in  the  actions  of  myself  and  others  ;  since  its  denial 
is  the  principle  that  manifests  itself  in  our  actions,  its 
denial  is  right— the  present  harmony  of  the  universe 
requires  it.  . 

The  weakness  in  the  attitude  of  these  25,000  unem- 
ployed San  Franciscans,  and  in  the  attitude  of  all  who 
are  clamoring  so  persistently  for  legislation  in  mitiga- 
tion of  social  injustice,  is  that  they  have  not  learned 
this  truth,  that  the  only  way  for  any  man  to  establish 
his  rights  is  by  persistently  asserting  them  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  letting  the  consequences  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  in  this  way  that  tramps  and  landlords 
have  established  their  right  to  live  upon  the  earnings 
of  others.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  early  Christians 
established  their  right  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
fashion.  It  is  in  this  way  that  whatever  freedom  of 
action  individual  men  enjoy  today  has  been  established. 
There  is  no  road  to  freedom  except  just  this. 
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And  the  reason  why  men  do  not,  today,  possess  equal 
rights,  is  because  superstition  hinders  them  from  assert- 
ing the  rights  which  they  long  to  enjoy,  and  makes  it 
natural  for  them  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  other 
men  to  do  things  that  interfere  with  their  happiness. 
The  religious  superstition  impels  them  to  struggle 
against  the  laws  of  God ;  the  political  superstition  in- 
clines them  to  obey  the  laws  of  men ;  hence  it  becomes 
natural  for  them  to  do  things  that  would  be  altogether 
unnatural,  were  superstition  not  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing their  actions.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this,  any 
more  than  in  malaria.  Both  are  part  of  the  existent 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  both  are  right. 
But  it  is  also  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe  that 
men  should  strive  to  extirpate  malaria  and  supersti- 
tion. When  this  shall  have  been  done,  men  shall  rise 
to  a  higher  plane  of  harmony,  as  already  they  have 
risen  by  the  extirpation  of  the  superstition  of  the  di- 
vine rights  of  the  kings  and  conquerors. 


These  workless  San  Franciscans  assert  that  that  every 
American  citizen  has  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  live 
by  honest  toil.  They  print  a  handbill  to  announce  this 
assertion,  and  invite  their  fellow  workless  ones  to  come 
together  that  the  assertion  may  be  repeated  by  a  number 
of  united  voices.  But  in  all  this  they  are  really  not  as- 
serting any  right ;  they  are  simply  announcing  their  de- 
sire to  possess  a  right,  and  begging  their  fellow-men  to 
concede  it  to  them.  It  was  not  in  that  way  that  the 
early  Christians  asserted  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  rights.  They  besought  their  fellow-men  to  leave 
them  unmolested  in  their  worship,  but  they  went  ahead 
and  worshiped  all  the  time,  without  waiting  to  see 
whether  their  fellow-men  were  going  to  concede  the 
right  they  sought  to  establish  or  not.  They  preferred 
not  to  be  persecuted ;  but  persecuted  or  not,  they  were 
determined  to  assert  their  rights,  and  did  assert  them 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  consequences.  And  they 
triumphed  in  the  end.  But  had  they  simply  published 
handbills  and  kept  on  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  till  the  au- 
thorities gave  them  leave  to  stop,  I  think  Christianity 
would  have  died  a  pretty  early  death. 

These  San  Franciscans  say  they  have  a  right  to  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Then  why  don't  they  exercise  it  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  within  walking  distance 
of  San  Francisco.  Suppose  they  should  just  simply  as- 
sert their  right  to  apply  their  labor  to  that  land  by  go- 
ing to  work  on  it,  and  letting  other  men  do  what  they 
pleased  about  it?  The  police  would  drive  them  off? 
All  right ;  they  could  submit  to  be  driven  off,  and  re- 
turn to  reassert  their  right  by  going  to  work  again  as 
soon  as  the  police  were  out  of  the  way.  The  authori- 
ties would  arrest  them  ?  Well,  there  are  worse  things 
than  being  arrested,  and  the  capacity  of  jails  is  limited. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  that  if  those  25,000  men,  instead 
of  wasting  time  in  meeting  in  front  of  New  City  Hall 
avenue,  would  just  quietly,  persistently,  and  unresist- 
ingly exercise  their  right  to  apply  their  labor  to  25,000 
patches  of  vacant  land,  they  would  give  the  constituted 
authorities  a  problem  that  wouldn't  be  solved  in  a 
hurry. 


Force  uphold  landlordism  ?  Force  prevent  men  from 
applying  their  labor  to  vacant  land?  Oh,  the  nonsense 
of  it!  Why  doesn't  force  prevent  men  stealing?  I 
don't  mean  the  more  refined  and  skillful  modes  of 
stealing,  which  the  superstitions  of  religion  and  law 
foster  and  make  respectable ;  but  the  vulgar  pick- 
pocket and  jimmy  kind — why  doesn't  force  prevent 
that?  The  whole  machinery  of  organized  government 
is  arrayed  against  the  stealers ;  policemen  club  them, 
judges  sentence  them,  jailers  lock  them  up,  chaplains 
and  missionaries  preach  to  them,  the  hands  of  a  thou- 
sand honest  men  are  raised  against  every  thief — why 
doesn't  the  stealing  stop?  I'll  tell  you  why  it  doesn't 
stop.  It's  because  the  thieves  don't  choose  to  stop  it ; 
because  they  believe  in  stealing,  and  persist  in  stealing 
whenever  they  get  a  chance,  and  take  the  consequences. 


The  fair  fields  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  lie  close 
beside  us.  Nothing  hinders  us  from  entering  them  but 
the  fence  of  superstition — the  superstition  that  refuses 
to  assert  our  own  rights,  the  superstition  that  impels 
us  to  concede  superior  rights  to  a  few  of  our  fellow- 
men.  When  that  fence  is  down,  we  shall  enter  and  be 
free  and  equal ;  until  it  is  down,  no  power  in  the  uni- 
verse can  give  us  ingress ;  slaves  to  superstition  can 
never  be  free  men.  How  long  the  fence  will  stand,  I 
know  no  more  than  any  other.  But  it  seems  to  me  it's 
getting  mighty  shaky.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 
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BE  NOT    TOO  BUSY. 


BY  ANANAN. 


Be  not  too  busy  with  thy  work  and  care. 

To  seek  the  truth  and  do  the  right  and  good 

Miss  thou  all  else,  yea  even  proper  food, 

And  care  not,  if  thy  feet  be  bare  ; 

For  Truth  and  Right  and  Good 

Must  be  thy  Trinity, 

Thy  clothes,  thy  drink,  thy  food 

In  all  eternity. 

Litchfield,  Minn.   

PART    OF  A  SERMON. 


BY  REV.   ALFRED  CROSS. 


I  must  begin  by  saying  that  an  indisputable  fact 
made  itself  very  patent  to  my  mind — a  fact  connected 
with  the  social  state  of  this  country.  On  observing  the 
signs  of  the  times,  marking  the  statements  of  every 
newspaper  I  happened  to  read,  and  noting  common 
events  under  my  own  eyes,  I  became  conscious  of  this 
fact :  that  in  a  land  with  so  much  material  for  wealth 
as  to  be  too  large  to  be  grasped  by  any  human  imagina- 
tion, there  was  a  vast  amount  of  involuntary  poverty 
among  the  population.    Thus  it  was  what  may  be 
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termed  a  two-sided  fact  that  literally  burned  itself  into 
my  mind.  The  vast  area,  with  its  illimitable  natural 
opportunities  on  one  side,  and  the  deprivation  of 
wealth,  or,  say,  the  actual  want,  of  a  portion  of  the 
sparse  population  on  the  other. 

There  was  the  invitation  of  nature,  an  invitation  evi- 
dently so  copious  that  a  thousand  million  toilers  might 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  their 
wants,  and  yet,  ere  the  limit  of  sixty  millions  was 
reached,  there  was  so  much  general  poverty  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  as  an  item  in  the  normal  state  of  the  coun- 
try. There,  indeed,  was  the  glaring  two-sided  fact  that 
seemed  to  me  must  be  patent  to  all.  It  was  clear,  and  I 
felt  it  must  be  duly  observed  by  any  one  whose  attention 
was  given  to  the  matter,  just  as  clear  to  the  earnest 
mind  of  any  man  as  the  thundercloud  suddenly  gather- 
ing on  a  fine  day  is  apparent  to  the  man  who  has  eyes 
to  behold  it  and  will  look  up  in  the  right  direction 
along  the  sky.  It  is  just  one  step  onward  in  my  mental 
history  to  say  that  the  particulars  of  the  poverty  side 
of  the  fact  stood  more  clearly  out  to  view  on  careful 
observation.  I  had  to  let  the  thought  dwell  upon  the 
common  statement  that  there  were  in  the  land  a  mil- 
lion men  able  to  work,  willing  to  work,  seeking  work, 
but  unable  to  get  work  ;  that  a  vast  number  of  these 
were  on  the  tramp  to  find  work.  Then  to  think  of 
the  carking  cares  burdening  such  unfortunate  brothers, 
and  to  think  of  the  troubles  incident  to  such  experi- 
ence was  only  a  matter  of  course. 

I  was  conscious  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
family  which  could  get  but  bare  subsistence,  and  which 
was  constantly  harassed  in  mind  through  fear  of  los- 
ing that.  There  stood  out  to  my  view  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies obliged  to  send  out  their  young  daughters"  to  work 
in  stores  and  factories  in  order  to  keep  themselves  from 
the  incubus  of  debt  ;  which  means  that  early  labor  was 
dooming  these  young  people  to  ignorance  because  the 
nervous  energy  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  gathering 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  happy  pursuits  of  youth  was 
given  to  labor.  The  various  scenes  of  tenement  house 
districts,  the  increase  of  insanity  and  suicides,  the  dy- 
ing of  infants  in  cellars  and  garrets  of  the  cities 
through  insufficient  fresh  air  and  food,  and  the  very 
efforts  that  were  made  by  well  meaning  people  to  dam 
up  the  in-flowing  tide  of  poverty  in  the  nation,  evi- 
denced in  such  institutions  as  homes  for  waifs,  alms- 
houses, childrens'  missions,  free  country  homes  for  city 

poor  all  these  particulars  I  was  constantly  conscious 

ot.  The  came  into  mind  the  pictures  of  crime  and  the 
prisons  ;  the  low  saloons  and  drunkenness  ;  the  dens  of 
wickedness  where  deeds  of  mischief  and  destruction  of 
various  kinds  were  hatched.  And  still  two  other  phases 
of  the  whole  matter  came  into  view :  One,  the  exces- 
sive toiling  of  thousands,  wearing  away  moral,  mental, 
and  even  physical  life  for  the  accumulation  of  so  much 
as  would  render  poverty  impossible  to  them,  the  fear 
of  poverty  acting  as  a  spur  to  undue  and  excessive  toil ; 
the  other,  the  dilettanteism,  the  flippancy,  and  the  idle 
lives  of  pure  luxury.  These  and  many  other  particu- 
lars went  to  make  up  the  many  sided  picture  of  the  so- 
cial condition  to  which  I  had  become  alive.    It  all 


seemed  to  me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  current  optimism  and  the  boast  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  modern  society,  we  are  yet  living  in 
semi-barbaric  times. 

Noticing  all  these  phases  and  particulars  of  poverty 
I  must  now  tell  you  that  I  have  come  to  feel  that  they 
are  the  sad,  sad  cries  of  humanity  that  must  be  heard 
and  heeded  by  professing  Christians,  and  ministers  in 
particular.  Surely  the  condition  of  the  poor  appeals 
with  peculiar  force  to  him  who  takes  up  the  office  and 
work  of  preaching  the  truth  in  the  name  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  how  can  a  preacher  possess  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  who  was  a  social  reformer  in  his  day 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  if  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  his  own  day,  and  is  not 
endeavoring,  like  a  man,  first  in  his  study,  then  in  his 
pulpit,  to  get  at  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  social 
evil? 

Really,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  alternative  given 
to  the  self-respecting  man  who  would  preach  today. 
There  is  a  demand  upon  such  a  one,  set  over  him  not 
by  his  own  will — the  demand  of  the  hour — to  get  at  the 
truth  which  society  needs  for  its  deliverance  from  in- 
voluntary poverty.  It  is  a  demand  which  no  man  can 
ignore  and  retain  his  consistency  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ — a  gospel  to  the  poor  and  for  the  poor. 
And  do  not  churches  and  ministers  stand  by  profession 
above  all  other  things  as  the  servants  of  humanity  ? 
Not  as  a  company  of  mutual  pleasure  seekers,  nor  as 
seekers  after  their  own  or  other  people's  welfare  in 
other  spheres  of  life.  A  minister,  indeed,  may  be 
proud  and  refuse  to  humble  himself  before  the  demand 
set  over  him  ;  he  may  be  a  dilettante,  amusing  and  aston- 
ishing his  hearers  with  words  that  do  not  search  the 
conscience ;  he  may  be  fearful,  or  satisfy  himself  with 
the  half-measure  of  calling  for  charity,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  he  does  not  investigate  the  root  causes  of 
social  evil,  and  state  the  remedy  when  it  is  clear  to 
him,  he  is  in  the  most  terrible  of  conditions,  though 
clothed  well  and  lodged  luxuriously.  Better  for  him, 
as  a  man,  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  poor  miners 
who  are  only  allowed  to  work  about  half  the  year  and 
who,  in  order  that  the  wife  and  family  may  have  bread 
to  eat,  often  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with 
empty  dinner  pails. 

Thus,  seeing  what  I  saw  and  feeling  what  I  did,  there 
can  be  no  wonder  that  I  pursued  the  subject  and  came 
to  definite  conclusions,  which  I  possess  today  as  con- 
victions. Let  me  detail  a  few.  I  became  utterly  con- 
vinced, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  fault  of  involun- 
tary poverty  was  not  in  nature  herself.  She  has 
abundant  resources  for  the  full  supply  of  all  human 
needs.  The  soil,  as  I  have  intimated,  says  to  the  man 
of  muscle  and  brain  :  "  Work  me  rationally  and  for  a 
short  time  and  get  all  you  can  need."  It  is  utterly 
foolish  to  suppose  that  the  poor  people  love  poverty 
and  stay  in  their  condition  as  a  matter  of  choice,  or 
that  the  cause  is  in  their  supposed  extravagance,  idle- 
ness, or  bad  habits.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  with 
me  that  the  cause  is  in  the  ignorance  of  mankind  re- 
specting the  natural  laws  which  govern  social  life  ; 
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that  the  suffering  and  degradation  of  poverty  are 
among  us  because  natural  laws  are  broken  (just  as  the 
pain  of  the  body  in  the  time  of  disease  is  the  result  of 
the  natural  laws  being  broken).  I  say  that  I  see  that 
natural  laws  are  broken  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  fact  that 
one  portion  of  society  is  using  the  other  as  a  lawful 
object  of  prey;  not,  indeed,  taking  the  bodies  of  men 
as  in  the  olden  time,  but  exacting  some  of  the  wealth 
which  they  produce. 

Now  some  of  the  particular  items  that  help  to  make 
up  this  general  conclusion  must  be  named  shortly.  .  . 

This  brings  me  to  state  my  convictions  respecting 
the  particular  instances  of  the  ignorance  of  natural 
laws  in  modern  life  and  government,  and  of  the  legal 
exactions  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voice  and  spirit  of  justice.  There  is,  for  one 
thing,  in  modern  life  a  general  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  the  truth  that  the  equal  right  to  life  involves  the 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  It  is  self-evident 
that  a  landless  man  desiring  to  use  land  cannot  rightly 
occupy  and  use  the  land  another  man  is  occupying  and 
using.  There  can  be  no  interference  with  that.  But 
it  ought  to  be  just  as  self-evident,  and  will  be  if  you 
will  really  and  without  prejudice  turn  your  thoughts 
upon  the  subject,  that  a  landless  man  desiring  land  for 
use  ought  to  be  permitted  freely,  that  is,  without  mon- 
ey and  without  price,  to  occupy  land  that  is  not  in  use. 
Land  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  human  life  on  this 
planet,  and  every  child  is  born  with  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  that  is,  with  an  inalienable  right  to  use 
the  earth.  He  cannot  use  the  portion  another  man  is 
using,  but  if  denied  even  by  forms  of  law  from  using 
land  not  at  the  time  occupied,  although  it  may  be 
owned  by  title  deed  and  has  been  bought  with  money, 
as  a  slave  was  bought  with  money,  it  is  a  denial  just 
the  same. 

In  every  instance  where  land  is  bought  and  held 
without  use — held  without  use  until  needed  by  some 
other  man,  and  then  submitted  for  a  price,  or  surren- 
dered for  a  yearly  tribute  in  the  form  of  rent,  I  see 
that  there  a  human  right  is  violated.  We  all  know 
that  land  speculation  is  rife,  very  rife.  Men  proceed 
to  all  quarters  of  the  country  to  buy  up  virgin  land  not 
to  use,  but  to  hold  it  until  it  is  higher  in  price,  or  for 
some  monopoly  or  other.  The  prevalence  does  not 
alter  the  case  at  all.  In  every  instance  it  is  a  trespass 
against  humanity,  and  because  it  is  the  breaking  of  a 
natural  law,  which  conscience  will  own,  it  leads  to  op- 
pression, suffering  and  misery  in  social  life. 

While  I  own  land  and  use  it  I  am  exercising  a  nat- 
ural right,  but  while  I  own  land  and  cannot  use  it,  and 
yet  use  legal  power  to  keep  off  another  man  who  needs 
it,  or  use  that  legal  power  to  exact  a  price  or  rent  for 
it,  I  am  committing  a  sin — a  sin  akin  to  that  which  is 
committed  by  another  man  who  owns  the  body  of  his 
fellow  mortal  and  calls  him  his  slave.  If  I  stand  upon 
a  rood  of  unused  land  and  cannot  myself  use  it,  or 
stand  upon  a  thousand  acres  and  say  this  is  mine,  and 
use  legal  power  to  deprive  others  of  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  breaking  the  deeper  nat- 
ural law,  offending  against  my  fellow  mortal,  whose 


right  to  the  use  of  natural  opportunities  is  the  equal  ot 
mine.  The  only  limit  of  the  natural  right  to  the  use 
of  the  earth,  which  inheres  in  each  man,  and  which  the 
right  to  life  implies— the  only  limit  to  this  is  in  the 
equal  right  of  all  other  men.  That  is  the  natural  limit, 
and  this  leads  him  who  would  speak  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  is  self-evident  that  one  man  has  no  right  to  the 
land  another  man  is  occupying  and  using.  But  modern 
life  is  full  of  instances  where  the  natural  right  to  use 
unoccupied  land  is  denied. 

Now  if  you  ask  where  is  the  remedy  ?  I  would  say 
earnestly  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  the  casting 
of  votes  into  ballot  boxes,  for  men  to  go  to  Congress 
and  legislate  by  piecemeal  on  this  matter,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  not  in  violence  of  any  kind,  either  the  spontan- 
eous violence  of  individuals  or  mobs,  or  in  the  legal 
violence  of  compulsion  by  courts  of  law  and  police,  but 
it  lies  in  the  truth  being  recognized  and  acted  upon  by 
each  ;  the  truth  in  the  conscience  leading  to  the  truth 
in  action  ;  in  a  man  loving  his  fellows,  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  word  and  deed.  The  remedy  lies  in  each 
evildoer  being  convinced  and  turning  from  the  error 
of  his  ways.  I  believe  the  natural  right  of  each  man 
to  the  use  of  unoccupied  land  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability  to  be  truth  that  must  be  preached  and  will 
be  heard.  It  must  be  preached  in  confidence  that  hu- 
manity will  hear  it,  and  grasp  it,  and  live  it ;  and  just 
because  it  is  apprehended  first  by  the  moral  sense  of 
men  and  not  so  much  by  reasoning  in  logical  forms  ; 
just  because  men  feel  it  to  be  right  rather  than  think 
it  to  be  right.  I  have  the  deeper  and  higher  confi- 
dence in  the  truth.  For  my  own  part  I  recognize  it  as. 
the  great  religious  truth  that  fits  the  times.  I  regard  it 
as  a  veritable  gospel  to  the  poor,  as  calculated  to  re- 
move much  suffering  and  many  evils  from  society,  and 
to  work  out  a  wider  and  higher  kind  of  prosperity  in 
all  lands  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.    .    .  . 

These,  then,  are  my  honest  convictions  ;  they  are,  as 
you  see,  respecting  the  instances  of  wrong  which  work 
harm  in  modern  civilized  life.  Indeed,  I  feel  them  to 
be  pertinent  to  the  religious  work  to  be  done  in  any 
church  in  this  land.  I  do  not  give  them  as  embodying 
all  the  extant  theories  of  social  reform.  I  give  them 
as  my  convictions  and  as  special  truths  that  must  now 
be  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  to  the  fellow-feeling 
among  men.  It  might  be  asked  why  should  such  sub- 
jects be  broached  in  a  country  parish  and  to  a  small 
congregation  ?  Because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Church 
of  Christ  everywhere  must  be  awakened  to  the  evils 
which,  in  no  little  degree,  exist  in  those  country  places. 
And  in  my  case  there  is  a  justification,  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  were  the  wrongs  I  have  mentioned  in  so- 
ciety, there  would  be  a  more  righteous  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  people  at  large.  Wealth  is  being 
produced,  or  it  might  be  produced,  in  fabulous  quan- 
tities through  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  were  that 
wealth  rightly  distributed,  distributed  according  to 
fair  mindedness  and  honesty,  it  would  tend  to  more 
leisure,  and  that,  in  turn,  to  more  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  spirit,  and  to  a  general  elevation  of  morals  in 
the  nation.    The  vices  among  the1' poor  and  the  vices 
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among  the  inordinately  rich  would  disappear  with  the 
establishment  of  the  better  order,  and  I  believe  that 
when  ministers  and  churches  exhibit  the  spirit  of  tree 
inquiry  in  these  matters  it  will  be  a  vital  force  m  car- 
rying religion  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  would  bring  religion  into  many  a 
heart  and  home  where  nothing  now  seems  to  betray 
the  presence  of  religion. 

Religion  I  take  to  be  the  crown  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
Bat  to  be  truly  successful  in  the  work  of  spreading  our 
religion,  ministers-"  the  shepherds  "-and  churches 
must  unfalteringly  exhibit  a  desire  for  the  truth  on  all 
matters.  They  must  have  an  ardent  love  of  righteous- 
ness They  must  show  the  spirit  of  the  cross  which 
will  dare  to  sacrifice  and  dare  to  serve  even  when  there 
is  a  prescience  in  the  heart  that  the  people  whom  they 
would  benefit  may  be  led  on  by  designing  men  to  cry 
out :  "  Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  Barra- 
bas  !    Crucify  him,  crucify  him  !" 

Dighton,  Mass.  

TWO  LETTERS. 


BY  VICTOR  YARROS. 


About  a  year  or  so  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Truth 
Seeker  "  Miss  Helen  H.  Gardener  answered  a  Liberal 
correspondent,  who  had  asked  her  to  publish  her  views 
on  Socialism  and  Anarchism,  to  the  effect  that  she 
could  not  intelligently  discuss  these  philosophies,  not 
having  studied  them  sufficiently  and  independently. 
This  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  rare  manifestation  of 
the  true  Liberal  spirit  (which  is  not  at  all  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  all  who  call  themselves  Lib- 
erals) and  of  an  excellent  wit.    Recently,  in  a  polemi- 
cal letter  to  a  Newark  paper,  Miss  Gardener  protested 
against  being  classed  with  the  Anarchists  and  insinu- 
ated that  there  is  far  more  natural  affinity  between 
Christians  and  Anarchists  than  between  the  latter  and 
Agnostics  like  herself.    She  regards  Anarchism,  in  fact, 
as  Christianity  minus  superstition— a  sentimental  and 
rather  silly  faith  having  neither  fact  nor  logic  for  its 
basis.    As  a  positive  thinker,  as  a  student  of  history, 
she  could  not  of  course  credit  the  benevolent  cranks, 
the  Anarchists,  with  anything  more  than  good  will  and 
peaceful  inclinations. 

Nobody  could  blame  any  Liberal  reader  of  Miss  Gar- 
dener's letters  who  should  conclude  that  no  rational 
man  ought  to  bother  himself  about  the  fanciful  notions 
of  the  Anarchists,  and  that  in  theoretical  and  practical 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  which  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge,  there  was 
no  more  room  for  the  suggestions  or  propositions  of  An- 
archists than  for  those  of  the  illiterate  and  devout  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  who  do  nothing  but  cry  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,  and  exhort  people  to  be  good  and 
kind  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  brutalizing  and  de- 
moralizing in  the  extreme.  Any  Liberal  would  be  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  Miss  Gardener's  interpretation  of 
Anarchism  is  true,  for  it  would  be  obviously  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that^he  permitted  herself  this  year  an 


act  which  she  considered  improper  last  year— pronounce 
judgment  without  due  warrant. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Miss  Gardener  is  guilty  of 
this  offense:  she  certainly  has  pronounced  upon  An- 
archism without  having  taken  the  trouble,  in  the  com- 
paratively long  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second 
letter  referred  to,  to  familiarize  herself  with  its  litera- 
ture.   And  this  charge  I  will  presently  substantiate. 

But  first,  let  me  state  that  in  the  principles  of  Jesus, 
as  we  know  him  and  them,  nothing  is  objectionable  to 
me  per  se.    Jesus  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  he  said  and  did 
some  splendid  things.    But  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
sociologist,  or  an  economist,  or  a  student  of  history,  or 
a  scientific  investigator,  though  some  of  his  doctrines 
have  since  been  independently  deduced  or  induced  by 
men  justly  considered  as  scientists  and  philosophers. 
The  problems  of  our  time— political,  economic,  and 
social— cannot  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  Jesus's  teachings 
alone.   As  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  says  :  "  Society  de- 
mands a  form  as  well  as  a  substance,  a  body  as  well  as 
a  soul.    It  is  the  province  of  science  or  the  intellect  to 
provide  the  form  in  which  any  desire  is  to  be  actual- 
ized.   Religion  deals  with  the  heart  or  affections; 
science,  which  is  born  of  wisdom,  deals  with  the  forms 
of  action.    The  time  has  come  when  preaching  must 
give  way  to  action,  aspiration  to  realization,  and  amia- 
ble but  fruitless  sympathetic  affections  to  scientific 
methods."    And  Anarchism  is  superior  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  a  Jesus  or  a  Tolstoi  precisely  because  it  is  a 
science  and  a  philosophy.    It  supplies  the  form  no  less 
than  the  substance.    Miss  Gardener  and  those  who 
share  her  erroneous  opinion  should  read  Mr.  Andrews's 
«  Science  of  Society  "  and  be  enlightened. 

Miss  Gardener  represents  the  Anarchists  as  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  something  like  the  following  : 

"  Ye,  men  and  women  who  toil  and  suffer,  and  ye, 
also,  who  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest,  cease  to  do  and  con- 
template evil,  cease  to  be  selfish  and  wicked ;  become 
kind  and  gentle,  divide  your  possessions,  and  live  in 
freedom  and  the  peace  of  brotherly  love ;  abolish  your 
governments,  courts  of  justice,  and  police ;  open  your 
prisons  and  disband  your  armies.    Let  there  be  love 
and  fraternity  !"    She  must  have  heard  somehow  that 
the  Anarchist's  motto  is  "  Liberty  the  mother,  not  the 
daughter,  of  order,"  and  she  could  not  understand  its 
meaning.  To  infer  that  it  did  not  intend  to  convey  any 
definite  and  clear  idea  seemed  rational  enough  consid- 
ering its  resemblance  to  many  Christian  phrases  and 
glittering  generalities.    But  let  me  assure  Miss  Gar- 
dener that  the  case  is  different.    Not  Jesus  and  Tolstoi 
are  responsible  for  the  Anarchistic  movement,  but  Con- 
dorcet,  Comte,  Proudhon,  Mill,  Buckle,  Humboldt,  Spen- 
cer, Emerson,  men  not  likely  to  be  suspected  of  harmless 
lunacy.    Nearly  all  Anarchists  die  evolutionists.  They 
study  society  scientifically,  and  their  conclusions  are 
therefore  to  be  respected  and  examined. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  poverty.  What, 
Miss  Gardener  might  ask,  has  "liberty"  to  do  with  it? 
This  is  an  economic  question,  and  should  be  debated 
from  economic  standpoints.  Exactly;  but  economists 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  respective 
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merits  of  free  contract  and  protection,  or  legislative 
regulation,  as  factors  of  material  progress.  The  An- 
archists side  with  the  economists  favoring  industrial 
liberty,  and  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting 
freedom  of  contract.  They  prove,  or  seem  to  prove, 
that  poverty  is  the  result  of  government-protected 
monopolies,  and  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  those  mo- 
nopolies. Their  data  and  arguments  may  not  convince 
Miss  Gardener ;  but  she  must  first  learn  what  they  are. 
At  all  events,  she  cannot  help  admitting  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  Christian  benevolence  about  such  dry  eco- 
nomic reasoning. 

There  is  the  problem  of  political  corruption.  The 
Anarchists  show  that  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
such  corruption  is  inevitable  under  present  conditions 
of  governmental  organization.  They  aim  to  replace 
this  compulsory  institution  by  voluntary  institutions, 
supported  by  voluntary  taxation.  There  is  no  question 
of  sentiment  here,  but  of  fact.  Does  the  Government 
perform  its  proper  functions  properly?  If  not,  why 
not?  What  are  the  proper  functions  of  government? 
These  are  not  questions  of  Christian  philanthropy  but 
of  political  science.  I  recommend  Miss  Gardener  to 
read  Spooner's  "  Free  Political  Institutions  "  and  "  A 
Letter  to  Cleveland;"  these  would  introduce  her  to  the 
subject  of  political  Anarchism. 

There  is  the  question  of  "love,  marriage,  and  di- 
vorce." The  Anarchists  object  to  the  State's  meddling 
with  the  love  relations,  producing  facts  and  principles 
in  support  of  their  affirmation  that  the  highest  welfare 
of  individuals  and  of  society  as  a  whole  are  best  secured 
by  freedom  in  love.  It  is  a  question  of  social  science 
purely,  and  as  such  it  is  discussed,  for  instance,  by  Mr. 
S.  P.  Andrews  in  his  book  on  the  subject. 

And  so  all  through  the  chapter.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  reassure  the  Christian  editors :  There  is  nothing  in 
common,  at  present,  between  them  and  Anarchism.  As 
for  Miss  Gardener,  though  the  Anarchists  do  not  believe 
in  turning  the  other  cheek  when,  etc.,  they  will  forgive 
her  this  first  offense.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  be  in- 
duced by  such  a  gracious  act  to  study  the  cause  of  the 
Anarchists.  Who  knows?  She  may  yet  be  an  Anar- 
chist herself,  and  work  as  ably  for  industrial  and  po- 
litical freedom  as  she  now  does  for  religious  freedom. 

Boston,  Mass. 


FINANCE   AND    LAND  OWNERSHIP. 


BY  J.  K.  INGALLS. 


Money  has  sometimes  been  called  "  a  tool  or  instru- 
ment of  exchange,"  and  at  certain  seasons  is  in  great 
demand  "  to  move  the  crops."  There  seems  no  more 
reason  why  Government  should  interfere  in  providing 
these  tools  than  in  building  wagons  for  gathering  and 
distributing  produce.  A  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  limitation  of  the  number  of  wagons  would  give 
grand  opportunity  for  "  corners  "  and  plundering  tax- 
ation. This  is  precisely  what  our  Government  is  doing 
for  the  money  makers.  It  forbids  all  coining  of  money 
but  by  itself,  and  then  determines  that  a  certain  amount 


only  shall  be  coined.  The  paper  issue  is  also  made  a 
monopoly,  and  also  limited. 

Recurring  to  the  figure,  suppose  it  should  be  decided 
hereafter  that  everybody  might  make  and  sell  wagons, 
would  it  hurt  or  injure  any  one?  Nobody  would  be 
obliged  to  use  two  or  three,  when  their  produce  would 
only  fill  one.  It  would  only  disturb  those  who  were 
anxious  to  catch  victims  on  a  corner  and  prey  on  them. 
Whether  land  monopoly  or  money  monopoly  is  most 
deleterious  to  public  welfare  is  not  the  most  important 
question.  I  think  still  that  the  latter  rests  upon  the 
former  as  a  structure  on  its  foundation. 

Mr.  Bilgram  thinks  that  Government  should  furnish 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money.  He  thinks  this  would 
remove  "involuntary  idleness."  I  wish  he  or  Miss 
Baldwin  would  apply  that  problem  to  a  case  within  my 
knowledge,  like  this:  A  owns  a  farm  worth  $12,000— 
tilled  by  his  own  family  of  four,  and  occasional  hired 
help.  It  is  in  a  locality  where  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  vacant  land  legally  held  from  use.  He  owns 
another  farm  valued  at  about  $6,000,  and  another  valued 
at  $5,000.  His  income,  after  expenses  and  support  of 
family,  is  about  $1,000  from  the  homestead,  and  about 
$300  and  $250  respectively  for  the  others,  which  are 
rented  to  B  and  C,  who  are  poor  or  without  land,  or 
money  to  buy  it.  Learning,  however,  that  Bilgram 's  or 
Kellogg's  money  has  been  established  by  law,  B  and  C 
go  to  A  and  offer  to  take  deeds  of  the  farms  they  work, 
as  they  are  told  they  can  get  the  Government  money 
on  mortgage  at  one  per  cent  interest  to  pay  for  them, 
and  this  would  reduce  their  rent  to  $50  and  $65.  But, 
says  A  :  this  new  money  has  greatly  affected  the  price 
of  land,  though  not  the  price  of  labor  or  its  products. 
The  farms  now  will  pay  the  interest  at  one  per  cent  on 
five  times  as  much  money  as  formerly,  so  that  it  will 
take  five  times  the  price  you  offer  to  buy  them,  and  if 
it  should  be  determined  to  reduce  interest  to  bare  cost 
of  production  and  wear  and  tear,  of  the  currency,  no 
amount  of  money  could  buy  a  foot  of  land.  Is  A  right 
or  B  and  C?  ~ = 

This  state  of  affairs  would  leave  no  room  to  doubt  as 
to  which  was  the  bottom  monopoly,  the  primary  or 
secondary  "cause  of  poverty  and  plutocracy,"  and 
would  but  very  imperfectly  remedy  the  "  involuntary 
idleness  "  of  the  landless. 

Why  should  not  the  free  money  and  the  free  land 
movements  be  yoked  together  and  show  their  "  teami- 
ness"  in  that  way  instead  of  pulling  apart? 

In  1850  Mr.  Kellogg's  attention  was  called  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  his  statement  that  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
termined the  rent  rate,  and  shown  that  the  reverse  was 
true ;  interest  only  determining  the  money  price  at 
which  land  would  sell.  Are  our  financial  reformers 
still  following  a  false  trail  ? 

Glenora,  N.  Y. 


The  German  Emperor's  famous  labor  conference  is 
in  session.  The  only  motive  for  the  conference  is  to 
hoodwink  the  working  people,  but  it  will  result  in  get- 
ting the  labor  problem  talked  about  all  over  the  world 
and  in  stimulating  the  revolutionists  to  greater  activity. 
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HOW   THE  CHURCH  OBSTRUCTS  PROGRESS. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  March  16,  1890. 


That  the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  divisions  uses 
all  its  mighty  power  to  hinder  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  needs  no  redem- 
onstration.  That  it  tries  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  beings  it  professes  to  serve  and  pretends  to  be 
able  to  save,  is  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced ^  reader 
of  history  and  observer  of  current  facts.  That  it  holds 
in  bondage  those  whom  it  should  set  free,  no  enlight- 
ened person  can  rationally  doubt.  To  establish  these 
facts  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  experiences  of 
Bruno,  Galileo,  Luther,  George  Fox  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  Each  of  these  men  represented  useful  dis- 
coveries or  noble  principles,  and  each  felt  the  full  re- 
pressive power  of  the  Church,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
or  both.  And  these  men  are  only  a  few  of  the  best 
known  of  a  great  company  of  heretics,  illustrious  or 
obscure,  who  have  suffered  under  the  cruel  paw  of  the 
angry  and  hateful  Church. 

I  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  the  Church  is  the  only 
institution  that  blocks  the  wheels  of  progress.  Every 
organization  meant  to  teach  particular  doctrines  or 
advocate  particular  measures  is  equally  guilty  with  the 
Church  of  the  serious  crime  to  which  I  refer.  Regular 
schools  of  physicians  are  every  bit  and  grain  as  hate- 
ful toward  men  with  new  ideas  in  their  profession  as 
orthodox  clergymen  are.  The  ministers  will  kill  a  man 
rather  than  permit  him  to  hold  other  than  orthodox 
doctrines,  and  the  doctors  will  let  him  die  rather  than 
give  him  heretical  medicine.  Regular  members  of  the 
bar  are  regular  fossils.  It  is  the  business  of  a  lawyer's 
life  to  act  in  the  present  according  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  The  only  reason  why  he  ever  does 
anything  is  because  some  one  else  did  the  same  thing 
in  precisely  the  same  way  ages  ago.  A  lawyer's  whole 
duty  is  to  make  sure  that  the  dead  shall  rule  the  liv- 
ing. One  new  idea  would  wreck  the  entire  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Wordsworth  in  poetry,  Millet  in  art,  Zola  in  litera- 
ture, Wagner  in  music,  had  to  fight  their  way  to 
the  front  against  the  obstructionists,  as  Harvey  and 
Jenner  and  Hahnemann  did  in  medicine,  and  as  hosts 
of  inventors  have  done  in  mechanics.  Even  scientists, 
whose  express  business  it  is  to  hunt  for  facts,  and  to 
be  hospitable  toward  alleged  phenomena,  fought  Dar- 
win with  rancor,  stopped  their  ears  against  hypnotism, 
and  now  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  their  opposition  to 
Spiritualism  as  if  they  had  had  no  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  strange  phenomena  before. 

I  mention  these  things  in  a  general  way  to  illustrate 
the  broad  principle  that  whenever  religion  crystallizes 
itself  into  a  church  ;  art  into  a  clique,  with  its  academy  ; 
literature  or  music  into  a  cult ;  medicine  into  a  school, 


or  science  into  a  royal  society,  there  you  have  organi- 
zations that  announce  a  creed  and  elect  their  officers ; 
and  whenever  you  have  an  organization  capable  of  con- 
ferring material  benefits  or  immaterial  honors  upon  its 
members  and  officers,  there  you  have  a  power  that  will 
be  exerted  against  any  change  in  thought  or  practice, 
because  any  change  for  the  better  discounts  the  glory 
of  the  big-wigs,  and  there  are  very  few  D.  D.'s,  M.  D.'s, 
F.  R.  S.'s  or  B.  D.  F.'s  who  are  willing  to  have  their  glory 
dimmed  by  an  upstart  who  was  smart  enough  to  see 
what  they,  with  their  heads  in  the  air,  overlooked. 

Each  church,  society  or  school,  having  discovered  a 
grain  of  truth,  forthwith  puts  it  into  a  little  sectarian 
bottle  and  corks  it  up,  not  to  prevent  any  of.  it  getting 
out,  but  to  prevent  any  other  truth  getting  in. 

The  Church  is  an  organization.  It  has  its  little  two- 
ounce  bottle  of  truth,  or  what  it  calls  truth.  It  owns 
property.  It  has  its  class  of  professional  priests  and 
preachers,  and  nobody  can  get  into  that  class  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  manufactured  reverends.  It  can  re- 
ward the  faithful  and  punish  the  refractory.  It  offers 
honors  and  inflicts  disgraces.  It  is  a  crystallized  insti- 
tution. Men  may  live  and  men  may  die,  but  the  Church 
goes  on  forever. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Church  is  averse  to  change 
of  any  kind.  Change  might  mean  loss  of  power,  and 
the  Church  loves  power  and  must  have  it.  Change 
means  friction,  and  when  everything  is  running  just  as 
the  priests  and  ministers  want  things  to  run,  friction 
is  irritating.  Change  means  thought,  and  it  is  a  bother 
to  think.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  believe.  Change 
means  that  something  new  may  be  said,  and  that  some- 
thing might  contradict  what  the  mummies  in  theo- 
logical professors'  chairs  have  been  teaching ;  that 
something  might  make  it  desirable  that  the  dead  man 
in  the  pulpit  should  bury  himself.  The  Church  fears  a 
change  more  than  the  Devil  hates  holy  water.  The 
motto  of  the  Church  is  :  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,  amen." 

It  holds  up  the  Bible  and  declares  that  it  was  written 
by  "holy  men  of  old  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  that  it  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  whereas  nine-tenths  of  all  it  says  is  not  true ;  or 
else  it  points  to  a  wily  old  politician  in  Rome  and  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  tell  a  lie,  when  in  reality  he 
would  be  bankrupt  in  a  week  if  he  should  ever  tell  the 
truth.  And  when  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  facts  of  the 
universe  contradict  both  the  Bible  and  the  Pope  it  de- 
clares that  the  Devil  invented  the  facts,  or  that  God 
made  the  universe  tell  lies  in  order  to  test  the  faith  of 
the  saints.  And  when  an  Infidel  beats  a  Christian  in 
argument,  it  says  the  Infidel  has  a  carnal  mind,  and 
therefore  cannot  know  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit, 
the  things  that  are  so  deep  that  nobody  can  find  them 
out.  It  says  that  the  highest  virtue  of  a  Christian  is  to 
believe  things  that  cannot  possibly  be  true.  It  says  we 
are  saved  by  faith,  and  faith  means  to  believe  some- 
thing because  it  is  particularly  absurd  and  unreason- 
able. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  necessarily  stands  in  the 
way  of  progress.    Once  it'  possessed  a  very  effective 
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method  of  stifling  thought  and  -preventing  change. 
The  "  secular  arm,"  with  its  hand  of  steel  and  fingers 
of  fire,  was  at  its  disposal.  The  Czar  of  Russia  horri- 
fies the  world  today  by  causing  a  woman  to  be  flogged 
to  death,  and  driving  men  and  women  to  suicide  to  es- 
cape the  knout.  But  the  Czar  is  a  turtle  dove  to  what 
the  Church  once  was,  and  would  be  now,  perhaps,  if  she 
possessed  the  power  she  once  had.  Now,  however,  the 
only  "  secular  arm  "  the  Church  has  in  this  country  is 
that  of  the  tax  collector,  who  passes  by  all  Church 
property  when  he  is  making  up  his  accounts. 

But  she  still  has  her  methods  of  repression,  and 
while  they  are  comparatively  powerless  outside  her 
membership,  they  work  to  a  charm  within  her  borders, 
and  especially  when  they  are  applied  to  the  clergy. 
And  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  see :  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Church  is  to  crush,  by  every  means  within 
her  power,  every  minister  who  shows  the  least  symp- 
toms of  independent  thinking.  This  is  the  gravest 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  Church  :  that 
she  punishes  mental  activity  and  rewards  intellectual 
stagnation. 

It  is  true  that  she  has  not  only  abandoned  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  but  is  directly  opposing  them  ;  that  she 
bows  to  the  rich  and  kicks  the  poor ;  that  she  is  puffed 
up  with  ignoble  vanity;  but  all  these  might  be  forgiv- 
en her  if  she  would  take  her  pressure  off  the  brain  of 
the  clergy,  her  glue  from  their  lips,  and  cease  to  cramp 
their  hands  when  they  take  up  a  pen  to  write. 

In  a  certain  sense  Protestantism  stands  for  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  in  the  Episcopal  church  great 
latitude  of  opinion  is  allowed  upon  some  subjects 
But  even  in  that  broad  church  let  a  clergyman  tamper 
with  the  prayer  book,  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  what 
he  will  read  in  public  service  and  what  not,  and  see 
what  would  become  of  him. 

It  is  true  that  if  a  minister  does  not  like  one  denomi- 
nation he  can  go  to  another  until  he  finds  himself 
among  the  Free  Religionists,  where  a  mild  form  of 
Theism  will  answer  all  theological  requirements.  But 
the  point  I  make  is  that  there  is  not  one*  denomination 
of  Christians  that  says  to  its  ministers  :  "We  want  you 
to  think.  We  have  a  creed,  uttered  or  unexpressed, 
but  we  care  more  for  truth  than  for  our  creed.  We  have 
a  church,  but  we  would  rather  have  it  fall  to  pieces 
than  to  stand  on  error.  The  way  for  you  to  become  a 
bishop  or  to  get  the  highest  salary  and  the  most  fame 
in  our  church  is  to  show  yourself  a  clear,  honest,  fear- 
less, vigorous  thinker.  There  are  our  doctrines,  our 
book  of  discipline,  our  prayer  book.  Pick  them  to 
pieces.  Tell  us  what  you  believe  is  true  in  them  and 
what  false,  and  encourage  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  to 
decide  for  ourselves  whether  what  you  say  is  truth'  or 
error."   Not  one  church  in  Christendom  does  this. 

They  all  encourage  their  ministers  to  believe,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  what  has  always  been  taught,  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority  when  they  de- 
cide by  vote  what  is  true  and  what  is  not.  A  young 
minister  knows  that  if  he  thinks,  if  he  doubts,  if  he  wa- 
vers from  the  mouldy  doctrines  of  the  past,  his  pros- 
aects  for  fellowship  and  advancement  in  his  denomi- 


nation are  ruined  ;  and  if  he  departs  radically  from  the 
creed  of  the  dead  men  the  doors  of  the  Church  will  be 
closed  against  him,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
will  be  turned  out,  like  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  to  starve, 
for  aught  the  Church  cares  about  their  fate. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  That  only  the  best  of 
the  ministers  dare  to  think  aloud.  Many  of  them  do 
think  who  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  They 
become  time-servers,  hypocrites,  and  they  quiet  their 
uneasy  consciences  by  persuading  themselves  that  it  is 
wiser  for  them  to  go  slow,  that  if  they  break  with  the 
Church  it  will  destroy  their  influence  for  good  ;  as  if  a 
man  could  preserve  his  influence  for  good  by  telling 
lies  or  withholding  the  truth,  and  destroy  that  influ- 
ence by  being  a  simple,  honest,  manly  man.  If  you 
point  out  to  them  that  Jesus  did  not  truckle  to  the  big- 
wigs ;  that  he  told  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  ; 
that  he  was  good  and  brave  and  true  ;  that  he  would 
not  allow  an  archbishop  or  bishop  or  presbytery  to 
silence  him  ;  they  say  that  Jesus  had  no  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  and  that  circumstances  are  differ- 
ent. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  sophistry?  That 
ministers,  as  a  rule,  are  among  the  most  intellectually 
immoral  men  in  the  community.  They  have  not  the 
common  honesty  either  to  preach  hell  or  preach  against 
it.  They  do  not  dare  to  say  they  believe  in  a  God  with 
a  beard,  or  that  they  do  not.  They  hum  and  haw  and 
wriggle  and  twist  when  you  ask  them  to  come  right 
out  and  say  whether  they  believe  in  their  creed  or  not, 
because  if  they  preach  their  creed  the  world  will  laugh 
at  them,  and  if  they  deny  their  creed  the  Church  will 
turn  them  out  to  work  or  starve,  and  they  are  not  ac- 
customed to  do  either. 

Consequently  ministers,  as  a  class,  never  have  the 
honor  of  helping  the  world  along  in  its  religious  think- 
ing or  social  doing.  They  have  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  singing  the  praises  of  the  brave  and  good  after 
they  are  dead  and  gone.  The  orthodox  ministers  of  to- 
day glorify  Garrison,  but  those  of  Garrison's  day  were 
ready  to  hang  him.  The  Unitarian  ministers  of  today 
are  beginning  to  claim  Theodore  Parker  as  a  Unitar- 
ian, but  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  his  day  broke  his 
heart  with  coldness  and  ostracism. 

This  cowardly,  ease-loving,  time-serving  crew  of  pre- 
tended-apostles of  Jesus,  who  would  spew  them  out 
of  his  mouth  if  he  were  here,  will  stand  by  and  see  one 
of  their  own  number  sacrificed  for  opinions  which  they 
themselves  hold  ;  they  will  see  men  starved  and  burned 
up  in  mines,  and  women  drop  in  their  tracks  from  in- 
sufficient food  and  overwork,  and  babies  withdraw 
from  their  mother's  breast  with  a  pitiful  moan  of  fam- 
ine ;  they  will  look  upon  scenes  and  listen  to  voices  of  ' 
misery  that  would  break  the  heart  of  a  burglar,  and 
never  lift  voice  or  hand  to  help  or  save.    In  the  midst 
of  all  the  sin  and  shame  arising  from  man's  brutality  to 
man,  these  chicken-hearted  parish  pets  have  the  shame- 
lessness  to  take  their  pay  from  the  rich  and  spend 
their  time  discussing  what  provision  was  made  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ  for  dead  Foo-foo  Islanders. 
And  for  all  this  pusillanimity  the  Church  is  to  blame 
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because,  invariably,  when  one  of  these  men  can  stand 
it  no  longer,  suppressing  his  convictions  and  bearing 
.-  his  self-contempt,  or  when  he  is  good  and  true  and 
"  tells  the  truth  about  the  creed  or  about  the  inhuman 
cruelty  of  the  pious  rich,  he  is  pitilessly  crushed,  inso- 
far as  the  Church  has  power  to  crush  him. 

People  tell  me  that  I  am  uncharitable,  that  I  over- 
look the  goodness  of  Christian  people.    But  this  is  not 
true     I  know  how  many  good  persons  there  are  in  the 
Church.    Some  of  these  very  ministers  about  whom  1 
am  speaking  are  good  men  apart  from  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  dishonesty.    But  the  Church-by 
which  I  mean  the  ecclesiastical  machine,  the  men  who 
come  together  to  decide  things  by  votes-is  evil  and 
only  evil  continually;  and  p^rt  of  the  work  that  must 
be  done  for  the  emancipation  of  man  is  to  create  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  will  leave  her  altars  deserted,  extin- 
guish her  unholy  fires  and  allow  her  temples  to  crum- 
ble into  the  dust  of  oblivion.  


Fiction. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  JOHN  BARNES. 


BY  MART I ft  FETRY . 


That  part  of  the  court  commonly  designated  as  the  "  prisoners 
pen  »  was  crowded  with  poor,  miserable  individuals  awaiting  trial 
a  common  and  daily  occurrence  in  the  police  courts  of  New  York 
City    The  seats  outside  of  the  railing  were  occupied  by  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  and  nationalities,  who  in  some  way  or  other 
wereTnterested  in  the  proceedings.    Poverty  and  crime  go  hand  m 
Snd  and  especially  so  in  a  police  court.    Crime  in  all  its  phases  1 
^presented  here  ;  the  men  and  women  from  the  slums  of  a  great 
citv  eventually  get  to  this  motley  meeting  room. 

?he  prisoners  brought  to  this  court  constitute  what  are  called  the 
dangerous  classes,  against  which  society  is  always  on  its  guard- 
clasfes  whose  ranks  are  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent  and  for 
whom  tl  punishment  of  the  law  has  only  the  effect  of  intensifying 
their  evil  passions,  rather  than  of  suppressing  them 

The  huni  of  voices  suddenly  ceased  as  the  judge,  solemn  and 
stern  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  He  went  to  work  expeditiously 
on  Ae  cases  before  him,  and  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  crimi- 
nal Petty  larceny,  vagrancy,  and  intoxication  were  the  greater 
part  of  the  offenses.  Several  of  the  prisoners  were  discharged  but 
a  Targe  number  received  sentences  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  he 
XI  committed.  Invariably  the  sentences  were  received  wi  h  the 
utmost  indifference  by  the  prisoners  j  some  even  smiled  and  joked, 

't^yX^  called  out  the  name  of  John  Barnes,  and  an 
emadatedfsad  looking  man,  whose  tall,  slender  frame  was  slightly 
W  walked  up  to  the  bar.  He  looked  old  ;  his  beard  and  hair  were 
slightly  tinged  with  gray,  his  brow  was  knitted,  and  his  eyes,  sad 
yeUntelhgL,  were  sunk  deep  into  their  sockets.  Still,  a  close  ob- 
server would  say  that  the  deadly  effects  of  disease  and  overwhelm- 
ing grief  and  sorrow  were  the  result  of  his  aged  appearance,  rather 
than  the  traces  of  time.  . 
•  "  what  have  Vou  to  say,  John  Barnes,"  said  the  judge,  not  so 
sternly,  "  in  defense  of  the  charge  against  you  for  an  attempt  on 

^Ihave  much  to  say,"  replied  John  Barnes  sadly,  "but  you 
would  not  hear  me. "  „„:,». 

The  judge  regarded  him  curiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  . 
«  You  have  aright  to  be  heard.    Go  on  ;  I  will  hear  you. 

»  Tis  this,  year  honor,"  began  John  Barnes,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately •  "  though  I  am  charged  with  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  of  none.  I 
made  an  attempt  to  take  my  life  ;  but  is  that  a  crime  when  it  was 


the  best  thing  for  me  to  do?  I  am  now  no  more  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  and  probably  my  place  could  be  better  filled  by  another.  The 
ambitions  of  the  millions  have  been  my  destruction  and  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  others.  One-half  the  world  suffers  by  the 
ambitions  of  the  other  half.  Ambition  is  the  cause  of  many  evils. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  fascinated  by  its  captivating  charms.  In 
our  efforts  to  satisfy  it,  recklessness  takes  the  place  of  reason, 
wrong  the  place  of  right.  We  trample  upon  our  fellow  men  to  gam 
our  selfish  ends.  Jealousy,  avarice,  corruption  and  immorality  are 
only  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of  its  insatiable  lust.  Ambition 
is  the  destroyer  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  Were  there  no  ambition 
there  would  be  no  strife. 

"  Yet  we  cannot  live  otherwise.  In  these  days  we  must  toil  and 
fight  for  a  mere  existence.  But,  defeated  in  the  struggle,  as  I  have 
been  ;  crushed  to  the  earth  by  poverty  ;  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  taunts  and  insults  of  a  heartless  world,  distrusted  and  doubted 
everywhere,  trodden  on  because  of  my  misfortune,  passed  by  with- 
out a  thought,  without  a  sign  of  kindly  pity,  with  hope  banished 
from  within  me,  what  action  was  more  honest  than  to  end  an  exist- 
ence which  was  nothing  but  misery  to  a  hopeless  soul  ? 

"By  what  right  can  I  be  punished  for  attempting  to  take  my  life  ? 
My  life  belongs  to  me.    No  law  can  force  me  to  live  when  I  want  to 
die    I  ask  the  consent  of  no  power  under  the  sun  to  die.    My  soul 
belongs  to  a  higher  power,  but  my  body,  my  individuality,  my  life,  | 
belongs  to  me  and  can  alone  be  controlled  by  my  will. 

"  Wherein  lies  the  motive  for  punishment  for  an  attempt  at  sui- 
cide ?  Suicide  is  only  committed  to  terminate  an  unbearable  mor- 
tal anguish.  Does  the  law's  punishment  for  such  an  attempt  lessen 
the  anguish'  Does  it  not  thereby  make  it  still  more  hateful,  still 
more  unbearable?  Wherein  lies  the  justice  of  such  a  punishment? 

"  I  have  struggled  and  lost ;  poverty  overtook  me  ;  disease  fast- 
ened its  deadly  fangs  on  my  body.  I  looked  to  death  as  my  rescuer. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  attempt,  and  the  law  has 
passed  upon  me.  It  does  not  stretch  out  its  hand  to  save  me  and 
alleviate  my  sufferings.    No  ;  it  only  makes  me  still  more  miser- 

a  "Your  honor,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  await  my  sentence." 

The  stillness  which  had  prevailed  in  this  usually  noisy  court-room 
during  John  Barnes's  defense  was.  broken  by  murmurs  of  approval 
and  attempts  at  applause  by  his  listeners.  He  was  regarded  with 
sympathetic  glances  on  all  sides. 

The  judge  remained  silent  for  a  moment  and  looked  down  upon 
the  prisoner  with  something  like  compassion  in  his  stereotyped, 
stern  features.  Evidently  the  prisoner's  words  had  moved  him 
more  than  he  cared  to  reveal. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  you,"  said  he,  sympathetically,  to  the  prisoner. 
Then  recovering  himself  and  with  his  usual  judicial  dignity,  he 
continued  ■  "You  *re  guilty,  by  your  own  confession,  of  the  crime 
charged  against  you.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  be  con- 
fined in  the  penitentiary  for  sixty  days." 

John  Barnes  received  the  sentence  with  total  indifference,  and 
amid  the  murmurs  of  disapproval  from  the  assemblage  in  the  court- 
room he  was  led  below  by  an  officer. 

"  It  is  really  a  shame,"  said  one  man  as  he  left  the  court-room  ; 
"  but  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"His  remarks  have  opened  my  mind  to  many  things  I  did  not  see 
before,"  said  another.  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  never  leave 
the  prison  alive." 

This  latter  prophetic  remark  proved  only  too  true.  About  a  month 
after  this  incident  the  daily  papers  contained  a  short  paragraph  of 
the  suicide  of  John  Barnes,  a  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary,  who  had 
hanged  himself  in  his  cell  with  the  aid  of  strips  ripped  from  his  bedj 
covering. 

And  thus  another  broken-down  soul,  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
had  joined  the  army  of  men  and  women  who  die  by  their  own  hand 
to  leave  a  thankless  and  unjust  world. 

New  York.  J 


"Itsrtydoes  not  practice  capital  punishment,  and  even  Russia  does 
not,  except  for  political  offenses. 

We  can  forgive  a  man  for  almost  any  sort  of  religion  if  he  doesn't 
want  a  law  to  enforce  it  upon  other  people.-[Ironclad  Age. 
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Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


An  Extract  from  a  Letter. — I  glory  in  the  spirit  that  nerved 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Russian  woman  you  wrote  about  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  can  see  in  it  a  love  for  right  and  justice,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  her  death  may  be  the  seed  from  which  will  spring  ten 
thousand  such  as  she  in  Russia.  And  we  need  some  of  just  such 
spirits  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  J.  G.  Galloway. 

Dayton,  O. 

The  Way  one  Man  Sees  It.— The  Nationalist  meetings  in  this 
city  are  well  attended,  but  their  platform  is  as  exclusive  as  the  pul- 
pit of  any  orthodox  church.  They  tell  the  people  only  to  believe  in 
them  and  they  will  save  them.  They  tell  them  that  they,  the  peo- 
ple, are  incompetent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  therefore  in- 
competence crystallized  into  Nationalism  will  achieve  the  wonder, 
not  only  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  become  a  kind  of  mundane  prov- 
idence to  those  who  prefer  to  paddle  their  own  canoe. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Carl  Gleeser. 

Calls  a  Progressive  Income  Tax  Justice. — I  venture  the  opinion 
that  government  is  unavoidable.  A  careless  people  has  created  bad 
government  and  bad  laws.  An  aroused  people  will  create  good 
government  and  good  laws.  Do  you  suppose  that  Astor  and  the 
whole  plutocracy  will  voluntarily  cooperate  to  bring  about  justice 
and  vote  for  a  progressive  income  tax?  Is  it  not  true  that  laws  and 
government  are  needed  to  bring  it  about  ?  As  a  Nationalist  and 
Christian  Socialist,  I  believe  that  your  aim— Anarchism  :  a  golden 
rule  state  of  affairs — will  become  triumphant  after  Nationalism  and 
Socialism  have  become  victorious  in  all  their  minutest  details,  which 
will  take  scores  of  years.  Edw.  J.  Nieuwland,  Sr. 

New  York. 


The  Power  of  Faith. — Will  Mr.  Pentecost  please  explain  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  his  paper  the  following  problem  :  , 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age  had  been  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a  confirmed  drunkard.  For  ten  years  he  had  never  drawn  a 
perfectly  sober  breath.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  imbecility.  The 
doctors  all  said  he  was  the  victim  of  a  physical  disease  ;  that  alco- 
hol was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

This  man  had  for  years  made  every  effort  to  reform.  A  great 
deal  of  money  had  been  spent  on  him.  But  for  nearly  ten  years  he 
had  resigned  himself  to  a  deplorable  fate.  He  had  resolved  to 
drink  till  death  ended  his  miseries. 

Suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him,  this  man 
stopped  drinking,  began  to  recover  the  use  of  his  impaired  mental 
powers,  returned  to  the  usual  walks  of  life,  was  restored  to  physi- 
cal soundness,  and  is  now  a  respected,  intelligent,  happy  man,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  years. 

The  problem  is  :  What  was  the  power  that  enabled  the  man,  after 
so  long  self-debasement,  after  so  many  futile  efforts  to  gain  the  mas- 
tery of  a  physical  appetite,  at  last  to  overcome  it  so  that  now  even 
the  slightest  inclination  to  indulge  it  has  been  removed  ? 

He  says  Jesus  Christ  saved  him.  Can  this  be  merely  the  man's 
imagination  ? 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case.  His  name  and  address  can  be 
given.  J.  E.  Raymond. 

New  York. 


Same  Old  Story  :  It's  True,  but  it  Won't  Work. — You  say  you 
believe  that  "  if  land  were  free  and  men  free  to  use  in  trading  what- 
ever tokens  they  pleased,  interest  would  disappear,  individuals 
would  have  all  they  needed  and  would  not  be  obliged  to-  borrow." 
By  "  men  "  I  suppose  you  cannot  mean  individuals.  If  you  gave 
each  man  his  choice  of  token,  confusion  would  ensue  and  trade  be 
made  impossible.  But,  again,  if  you  mean  "men"  collectively  your 
condition  cannot  stand.  In  that  capacity  we  are  free.  In  our  free- 
dom, for  instance,  we  once  did  please  to  make  out  of  a  paper  token, 
intrinsically  worth  nothing,  a  legal  dollar,  and  are  at  present  mak- 
ing an  eighty-cent  silver  token  stand  for  a  hundred-cent  dollar.  Are 
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we  not  in  that  respect  as  free— and  as  honest — as  we  please  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  "  with  land  free  .  .  .  men  would 
have  all  they  needed."  Would  they,  however,  be  satisfied  with  ne- 
cessities, and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  society  would  they  make? 

You  also  say  :  "  Interest  and  profits  are  now  taken  from  our 
neighbor  because  he  is  in  distress."  That  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  my  friends'  experience  and  my  own  teach  us.  Rare,  indeed, 
are  the  instances  that  a  man  in  distress  gets  any  credit  at  all,  but 
very  frequent  those  when  a  man  tolerably  well  off  or  rich  can  get, 
nay,  command  it.  As  to  the  borrower,  he  cheerfully  pays  interest 
and  profits  because  he  in  turn  is  thus  enabled  to  make  his  profits 
and  his  interest.  Should  I  be  the  loser  and  he  the  gainer?  If  he 
does  not  want  my  money  I  can  put  it  to  some  use,  and,  laboring 
with  it  myself,  earn  its  increment.  Capital  is  concrete  labor,  and 
nobody  can  claim  my  labor  in  any  form  without  paying  for  the  hire. 
If  a  man  in  distress,  by  his  own  doing  or  by  misfortune,  comes  to 
borrow,  capital  may  be  lent  him  interest  free,  but  charity  can  never 
be  the  rule  for  demand  and  supply.  Set  land  free  tomorrow  and 
every  second  man  would  build  him  a  house  and — mortgage  it.  How 
could  he  otherwise  reach  out  for  what  he  needed  or  desired  ? 

Your  views  seem  to  us  in  proper  consonance  with  Anarchism , 
which  I  readily  admit  is  the  true  ideal  of  society.  To  accept,  how- 
ever, its  possible  realization  I  confess  myself  too  timid.  To  be  ab- 
solutely free — that  is  Anarchic,  I  fancy — would  require  an  absolute 
trust  in  one  another,  and  how  can  such  trust  come  about  when  it  is 
in  man's  nature  that  stupidity  will  blind  his  mind  and  temptation 
beguile  his  heart  ?  S.  Mendelson. 

New  York. 


We  May  Know,  Certainly,  More  About  it  than  We  do  Now. 
— Were  it  not  that  your  paper  has  for  its  motto  "  Hear  the  Other 
Side,"  I  should  immediately  say  you  had  made  a  dangerous  asser- 
tion when  you  say  we  can  know  nothing  of  God.  Cannot  a  babe 
know  its  mother  without  knowing  the  whence,  how  and  whither  of  its 
mother?  Has  man  gained  any  knowledge  of  the  universe ?  If  he 
has  not,  then  there  is  no  scientific  truth.  If  he  has  gained  any 
knowledge  from  experience,  has  he  not  gained  the  power  to  think 
and  reason  and  to  see  with  the  eye  of  the  mind? 

If  you,  Mr.  Pentecost,  have  '-gone  on"  from  Baptist  to  Congre- 
gationalist  and  to  Rationalist ;  from  Republican  to  Georgeite,  and 
still  on  to  believe  in  free  vacant  land  and  free  money,  how  can  you 
set  any  limit  to  your  progress  hereafter? 

If  we  know  more  than  we  did,  why  shall  we  not  in  the  future 
know  more  than  we  do  now  ?  I  advise  you  to  read  Francis  Elling- 
wood  Abbot's  "Scientific  Theism,"  and  also  his  articles  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion ;"  and  then  after  you  have  read  them 
once,  if  you  do  not  thoroughly  see  what  he  is  earnestly  working 
at,  put  them  away  for  two  weeks  and  then  read  them  again,  and  so 
on,  until  you  catch  his  thought,  and  then  tell  the  people,  honestly, 
whether  man  has  learned  anything  of  the  how  of  the  universe.  I 
am  greatly  in  love  with  you,  but  if  you  do  not  listen  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  to  others  who  are  as  "  clean"  and  as  devoted  to  "  mak- 
ing the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in  "  as  you  are,  you  will,  I  fear, 
become  a  dead  tool ;  for,  unless  we  are  working  organs,  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  grand  universal  whole,  we  shall  prove  to  be  dead 
tools,  unfit  for  service. 

Stick  close  to  your  motto  :  "  Hear  the  Other  Side,"  and,  my  word 
for  it,  you  are  safe,  and  will  be  a  glorious  actor  in  the  great  drama 
of  life.  1*  Sarah  L.  Fowler. 

Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Pure  Economic  Rent  Could  Not  Be  Taxed. — I  owe  much  to  the 
Twentieth  Century.  It  has  caused  me  to  think  differently  on 
many  things.  Your  vacant  land  theory  received  from  me  that  care- 
ful consideration  which  I  thought  was  due  to  any  theory  emanating 
from  such  keen  and  logical  thinkers  as  yourself  and  your  associate 
editor,  but  up  to  the  present  the  most  careful  and  impartial  study 
of  the  question  has  failed  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  Single-tax  as  a 
just  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  are  willing  to  decide  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  Single-tax  by  the  fact  as  to  whether,  with  vacant  land 
free,  economic  rent  would  or  would  not  remain  ?   Now,  what  do  I 
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find  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  ult?  In  your  editorial  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Dyer  D.  Lum  you  use  the  words  :  "  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
under  conditions  of  perfect  freedom  there  will  arise,  now  here,  now 
there,  special  advantages  of  location  that  will  last  until  competition 
destroys  them."  I  do  not  quite  grasp  what  you  mean  by  the  last 
four  words  of  the  quotation,  but  I  would  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct admission  on  your  part,  that  in  your  opinion  economic  rent 
would  exist  to  a  certain  extent  even  with  vacant  land  free  ?  And  it 
was  on  the  existence  of  this  economic  rent  in  this  condition  of  free- 
dom that  you  pledged  yourself  to  admit  that  the  Single-tax  was 
right.  In  this  same  reply  you  further  state  :  ' '  And  it  also  seems  to 
me  that  under  conditions  of  freedom  whatever  is  offered  for  a  par- 
ticular location  should  belong  to  the  user  of  land  to  whom  it  is  of- 
fered, and  not  to  a  number  of  neighbors  called  the  community." 
Did  you  not  get  this  sentence  a  little  mixed  up  ?  If  A  holds  a  par- 
ticularly advantageous  location,  and  is  offered  by  B  a  certain  con- 
sideration for  the  privilege  of  using  it,  B  must  certainly  intend  to 
occupy  or  use  it  in  some  form  or  other,  and  he  must  be  recognized 
as  the  user  of  the  land,  and  not  A.  The  user  of  the  land  would  in 
this  case  be  paying  a  rental  to  another  party— an  instance  of  land- 
lordism pure  and  simple.  On  what  ethical  or  moral  grounds  would 
you  admit  A  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantageous  location, 
since  the  peculiar  value  attaching  to  it  has  not  been  produced  by 
him  but  by  the  community  in  general?  Where  does  the  "perfect 
freedom,"  the  equality,  or  the  justice  come  in  under  conditions 
where  there  would  be  admittedly  unequal  opportunities  and  where 
one  man  would  have  the  power  to  monopolize  a  specially  valuable 
piece  of  land  which  he  might  either  use  himself  or  demand  from  an- 
other a  certain  price  for  the  privilege  of  using.  You  say  :  "  What- 
ever is  voluntary  is  all  right  and  proper."  True,  it  was  perfectly 
optional  on  the  part  of  B  to  offer  anything  to  A  for  his  particular 
location.  He  could  either  do  without  it  or  pay  A  his  price  for  it. 
Why,  sir,  we  have  to  a  very  large  extent  as  good  a  voluntaryism  as 
that  in  existence  under  present  conditions. 

The  fact  that  occupants  of  dear  land  prefer  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  land  they  occupy  rather  than  move  to  cheap  land,  I  have 
always  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  vacant  land  theory,  and  I  must  con- 
tinue to  think  so  until  I  have  a  better  answer  than  Mr.  M'Cready 
furnishes  in  a  recent  issue.  He  does  not  fairly  meet  this  argument, 
but  actually  descends  to  the  level  of  quibbling  in  his  reply.  The  fact 
that  land,  the  privilege  of  using  which  you  could  secure  at  a  cheap 
price,  would  ultimately  turn  out  dearer  than  higher-priced  land, 
on  account  of  the  putting  of  it  to  use  for  productive  purposes  neces- 
sitating the  absorption  of  a  comparatively  larger  proportion  of  the 
products,  only  goes  to  prove  the  superior  site  value  of  the  one  op- 
portunity over  the  other.  That  such  differences  would  exist  with 
land  freed,  you  yourself  admit,  and  I  cannot  see  how  opportunities 
could  therefore  be  equalized  except  by  neutralizing  those  superiori- 
ties by  taking,  as  the  Single-tax  proposes,  the  economic  rent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Jno.  M.  Campbell. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


Father  Huntington  is  expected  to  speak  in  Philadelphia,  under 
Single-tax  auspices  during  the  second  week  in  April. 

Workingmen  have  been  alienated  largely  from  our  churches  be- 
cause, when  their  cause  was  a  just  one,  and  they  needed  the  help 
of  those  who  stand  for  right  and  truth,  the  clergy  as  a  class,  and 
the  Church  as  an  organization,  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to 
them.— [Christian  Union. 

A  Catholic  must  not  only  believe  what  the  Church  now  proposes 
to  his  belief,  but  be  ready  to  believe  whatever  she  may  hereafter 
propose.  And  he  must,  therefore,  be  ready  to  give  up  any  or  all  of 
his  probable  opinions  as  soon  as  they  are  condemned  and  proscribed 
by  a  competent  authority.— [Catholic  World. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  tax 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Lafayette  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 


February  25.  A.  H.  Stephenson  and  J.  L.  Shoemaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Philadelphia  Henry  George  Club,  presented  the  claims  of  the 
Single-taxers.  Mr.  Stephenson  said:  "We  are  here  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  build  houses." 

There  are  more  than  half  a  million  pensioners  on  the  Government 
rolls,  and  the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  forced 
to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  $1,000,000,000  in  pensions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  They  will  be  robbed  of  $1,000,000,000 
more  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1900,  and  if  this  additional  amount  does  not  reach  $2,000,- 
000,000  they  will  be  fortunate. 

Somebody  has  computed  that  in  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
cities  in  this  country  containing  more  than  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, there  are  fifteen  thousand  policemen,  whose  salaries  amount 
to  $15,000,000  a  year,  and  that  they  make  fifty  arrests  each,  annu- 
ally. If  these  statistics  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
labor  of  a  policeman  is  one  arrest  a  week,  for  which  the  working 
people  of  the  country  pay  $20. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Sabbath  Union  at  Association  hall,  this  city,  last  week,  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest, 
Bishop  Andrews  said  that  the  Government  should  further  curtail 
the  work  done  on  Sunday.  He  did  not  think  that  a  Sunday  mail  or 
newspaper  was  needed.  The  stores  should  all  be  closed.  He  would 
not  speak  of  the  saloons,  as  they  were  past  argument. 

Some  Christian  statistician  has  reckoned  that  there  are  seven  mil- 
lion young  men  in  America  today,  of  whom  over  five  million  never 
darken  a  church  door.  Seventy-five  out  of  every  one  hundred  of 
these  young  men  do  not  attend  church  ;  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  and  ninety-seven  out  of  every 
hundred  do  nothing  to  spread  Christianity.  These  figures  were  not 
arrayed  to  show  the  decay  of  the  Church,  but  to  quicken  the  zeal  of 
the  "  workers." 

William  Bolten,  thirteen  years  old,  was  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  at  solitary  and  separate  confinement  at  hard  labor  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  by  a  Philadelphia  judge  on  March  13,  be- 
cause, although  so  young,  he  is  said  to  have  become  a  hardened 
criminal.  The  same  judge  sentenced  six  other  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  prison  the  same  day.  A  few  days  before  John  Wan- 
amaker  sold  a  great  plot  of  ground  in  Philadelphia  for  much  more 
than  it  cost  him. 

Vacant  land  is  monopolized.  The  manufacture  of  money  is  a 
monopoly.  The  result  is  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  poor. 
Hence  young  men  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  marry.  Conse- 
quently laws  are  being  proposed  to  force  them  into  matrimony.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Wyoming  legislature  providing  for 
a  tax  upon  each  unmarried  man  in  the  territory  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  of  $2. 50  a  year.  In  France  it  is  being  urged  that  a  cer- 
tain age  for  marrying  be  fixed  by  the  Government,  those  who  pass 
this  line  to  be  severely  punished. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Henry  George  Club 
the  treasurer's  report  showed  a  deficiency,  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  lecture  of  Henry  George,  but  as  all  bills  had 
been  met  by  Mr.  Moxham,  who  was  recently  highly  praised  by  Mr. . 
George  in  the  "  Standard  "  for  the  shrewd  manner  in  which  he  took 
advantage  of  the  Johnstown  disaster  to  enrich  himself  by  speculat- 
ing in  vacant  land,  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  over  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  to  him,  and  as  Mr.  Moxham  had  volunteered  to  pay 
any  deficiency,  the  account  was  considered  closed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Single-tax  Club,  George  W. 
Thompson  said  that  "  although  the  sword  had  been  used  to  help  the 
cause  of  freedom,  the  pen  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
the  weapon  of  liberty.  ...  We  should  try  to  secure  success  by 
peaceful  means,  and  he  hoped  that  we  could  get  it  that  way, 
though,  of  course,  it  might  not  come  the  way  we  wanted  it  to.  Any 
way,  it  would  have  to  come."  Mr.  Aitken  said  that  majority  rule 
was  right  simply  because  the  majority  was  the  strongest.  Mr.  De- 
lano thought  that  Government  best  which  governs  least. 

A.  H.  Stephenson  says  in  the  syndicate  Single-tax  papers  that 
"  judging  by  the  number  of  Single-tax  clubs  now  forming  in  Phila* 
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delphia  and  its  vicinity,  Hugh  ().  Pentecost,  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, is  decidedly  wrong  in  asserting  the  present  and  prospective 
decadence  of  the  Single-tax  movement.  On  Sunday  night  a  new 
club  was  started  in  the  hall  at  Ninth  and  Callowhill  streets,  [Phila- 
delphia,] where  Mr.  Hanson,  author  of  '  Fallacies  in  Progress  and 
Poverty,'  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  an  Anarchistic  or 
Individualistic  society,  based  on  certain  impracticable  principles  pe- 
culiar to  Messrs.  Pentecost,  M'Cready,  Tucker  and  himself." 

Ex- Alderman  Frederick  G.  Krais,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  sen- 
tenced two  years  ago  to  a  three-years'  term  in  the  penitentiary  for 
stealing  money  from  the  street  commissioner's  department  in  an  ir- 
regular and  unprofessional  manner.  He  "embezzled"  it,  and  it 
was  discovered.  He  was  pardoned  last  week.  He  defeated  Ed- 
ward Mullen  for  the  place  of  alderman  in  1879,  and  it  is  a  notable 
coincidence  that  it  should  be  Mullen  who  unlocked  the  big  iron- 
barred  door  of  the  State  prison  for  Krais.  Mullen  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  prison  a  few  weeks  ago.  Looking  at  him  just  be- 
fore his  discharge  Krais  said  :  "  Mullen,  I  wish  you  had  beaten  me 
for  alderman.  If  you  had  I  never  would  have  had  pull  enough  to 
get  into  the  street  commissioner's  office  afterward.  My  success  in 
that  election  was  my  ruin." 

It  is  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  monopolists  to  have  as  many 
laborers  in  the  country  as  possible.  Therefore  the  laborers  exert 
themselves  to  have  laws  made  and  enforced  prohibiting  laborers 
from  coming  here.  Here  is  an  instance  of  how  these  anti-immigrant 
laws  work,  taken  from  a  daily  paper :  "  Mary  Devereaux,  a  young 
Irish  woman,  and  her  American-born  infant,  George  Washington, 
were  sent  back  to  Ireland  [last  week]  on  the  steamship  Winconsin. 
Mary  was  betrayed  by  a  young  man  named  Patrick  Washington, 
who  left  her  and  came  to  America.  She  pursued  him,  and  her  child 
was  born  on  Ward's  Island  the  day  after  she  got  here  in  November 
last.  She  had  not  been  permitted  to  "land,"  technically  speaking— 
that  is,  had  not  passed  the  barriers  in  the  way  of  pauper  immigra- 
tion. The  emigration  commissioners  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  asking  if  Mary  was  entitled  to  stay  in  the  country 
because  her  infant  had  been  born  here.  The  secretary  referred  the 
matter  to  the  solicitor,  who  has  not  given  any  opinion.  The  com- 
missioners wrote  to  the  collector  for  information  and  got  no  re- 
sponse. Then  they  decided  to  send  George  Washington,  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  and  his,  alien  mother  to  Ireland." 

The  Boston  Committee  of  One  Hundred  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prizes  are  offered  to  nominally  social  and  civil  organiza- 
tions among  the  Catholics  which  show  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
military  drill,  and  it  asks  the  question  why  such  prizes  should  be  of- 
fered for  this  un-Christian  proficiency.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  law- 
yers, doctors,  professors,  and  journalists  of  Italy  are  atheists.  It  is 
said  this  is  a  result  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  education  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  that  country  for  so  many  centuries.  .  .  .  There  are 
13,000  miners  out  of  employment  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  two  or  three 
thousand  men  in  search  of  work  land  at  Castle  Garden  every  week. 
.  .  .  Somebody  suggests  to  the  "  Northern  Light "  the  changing 
of  the  term  America  for  Americans  to  the  "  Earth  for  Man."  We 
are  coming  to  that.  The  earth  now  belongs  to  a  very  few  men, 
comparatively.  .  .  .  Henry  George  very  wisely  says  the  selling 
of  millions  of  acres  of  the  land  of  America  to  non-resident  aliens 
means  slavery  and  serfdom  to  the  children  of  the  residents  of  the 
country.  When  these  native-born  children  become  men  and  women 
they  will  be  the  tenants  at  will  of  the  alien  landlords  who  own  the 
soil  that  would  have  been  theirs  but  for  the  short-sightedness  of 
their  parents.— [American  Standard. 

In  his  recent  encyclical  letter  the  Pope  says  :  "  Catholics  have 
special  duties  in  life,  and  their  first  duty  is  to  their  church  and  then  ' 
to  their  country.  ...  It  is  the  chief  duty  of  Catholics  to  be 
ruled  and  guided  absolutely  by  the  bishops,  and  particularly  by  the 
pontiff.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  the  mistress  of  the  nations. 
The  Church  must  concern  herself  about  the  laws  formulated  in  the 
states.  .  .  .  And  since  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent on  the  directions  of  its  governors,  the  Church  cannot  give 
either  patronage  or  favor  to  the  men  at  whose  hands  she  knows 
only  oppression,  who  in  broad  day  light  refuse  to  respect  her 
rights,  and  who  strive  to  tear  asunder  the  civil  and  sacred  polity, 


bound  together  as  they  are  in  their  very  essence.  .  .  .  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  whenever  the  Church  is  lawfully 
brought  in  connection  with  public  affairs  those  men  should  receive 
favor  who  are  known  for  honesty  and  are  likely  to  deserve  well  of 
the  Christian-Catholic  name.  ...  In  politics,  which  are  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  laws  of  morality  and  religious  duties,  men 
ought  always,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  care  to  serve  the  interests  of 
Catholicism.  As  soon  as  these  interests  are  seen  to  be  in  danger, 
all  differences  should  cease  between  them,  so  that,  united  in  the 
same  thoughts  and  same  designs,  they  may  undertake  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  religion  in  common  and  grant  an  end  to  which 
all  things  should  be  referred." 

The  Socialists  had  a  congratulatory  meeting  at  Cooper  Union 
last  week,  Tuesday  evening,  after  our  forms  had  gone  to  press,  over 
the  success  of  their  party  in  the  recent  elections  in  Germany.  The 
following  account  of  the  meeting  is  from  the  "Sun":  "Cir- 
culars were  distributed  bearing  these  words  :  '  The  workingmen  of 
Germany  have  marched  to  the  polls  and  cast  1,500,000  votes  for  the 
abolition  of  wage  slavery.    Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
Munich,  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Breslau,  Koenigsberg,  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  Fatherland,  have  elected  Socialists  to  the  Reichstag  by 
overwhelming  majorities.    This  is  the  greatest  victory  that  labor 
has  ever  won.    It  was  won  peaceably  at  the  ballot  box  in  the  face 
of  military  despotism.    Let  us,  wage  workers  of  America,  now  cel- 
ebrate here  the  great  event  as  the  forerunner  of  our  own  emancipa- 
tion.'  Hugo  Vogt  presided.    He  said,  referring  to  Mr.  Powderly's 
remark,  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  a  labor  party  honest, 
that  there  was  a  labor  party  in  Germany  and  it  had  been  kept  hon- 
est.   Daniel  De  Leon,  the  first  speaker,  said  that  the  votes  cast  in 
Germany  were  not  deposited  on  a  local  or  a  national  question,  but 
on  an  issue  of  international  importance.    They  were  votes  for  a 
cause  that  is  convulsing  society  the  world  over.    Sergius  E.  She- 
vitch  said  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Germans  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  republican  form  of  government  as  found  here.    He  said  this 
was  not  true ;  that  millions  here  were  out  of  work  and  thousands 
starving,  and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  a  man  whether  these 
things  occurred  under  a  republic  or  under  an  empire.    '  If  I  should 
make  a  speech,' he  exclaimed,  'and  displease  boodle  politicians, 
what  difference  would  it  make  to  me,  if  they  should  decide  to  hang 
me,  whether  it  were  in  Berlin  or  Chicago?   What  difference  wheth- 
er I  am  locked  up  on  Ward's  Island  or  in  a  German  or  an  English 
prison?'    Paul  Grottkau,  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  German." 

B.  F.  Underwood  is  one  of  the  ablest  Liberal  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  this  country.    He  lectured  recently  in  Alliance,  O.,  upon 
"  Social  Problems,"  and  is  reported  to  have  said  :    "  The  interfer- 
ence of  Government  is  fallacious,  dangerous,  leading  to  despotism. 
Least  governed  are  best  governed.    The  tendency  of  the  age  is  the 
repeal  of  old,  obsolete,  oppressive  laws.    The  tendency  of  all  gov- 
ernments for  one  hundred  years,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  to  help  the  rich  and  discriminate  against  the  poor. 
The  Senate  is'  a  club  of  millionaires.    No  longer  can  a  Sumner, 
a  Wilson,  be  elected  there  for  merit."   He  protested  against  gov- 
ernmental aid  either  to  capital  or  to  labor,  sharply  criticised  the 
protective  tariff,  and  predicted  that  aroused  national  common  sense 
would  eventually  sweep  it  away,  like  slavery.    ' '  Competition  is  ne- 
cessary.   Eliminate  it  and  disaster  follows.    But  it  will  develop. 
The  past  had  the  competition  of  warfare  ;  the  present,  industrial ; 
the  future,  that  of  the  higher  arts  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
It  is  not  quite  true  that  the  rich  grow  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  In 
Europe  and  in  America  the  rate  and  purchasing  power  of  wages 
has  increased  ;  the  hours  of  work  have  lessened.    Necessaries  of 
life,  except  meat  and  rent,  are  cheaper.    But  the  poor  man  grows 
richer  in  arithmetical,  the  rich  man  in  geometrical,  ratio.  Improved 
machinery,  and  men  made  human  machines,  render  production 
enormous.    The  profits  are  correspondingly  large,  and  not  divided. 
The  employer  becomes  a  millionaire ;  the  wants  of  the  employed 
increase  faster  than  his  limited  wages,  and  he  remains  about  the 
same  level.    .    .    .    Were  the  race  not  affected  by  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  it  would  soon  be  compelled  to  cannibalism.  Our 
present  condition  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  extinction  of  the 
unfittest.   Remove  the  necessity  of  work,  provide  for  all  by  the 
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State  and  the  prolific  increase  would  soon  overwhelm.  .  .  .  The 
tendency  of  civilization  is  to  decrease  reproductive  energy.  Pov- 
erty and  large  families  are  often  coincident.  The  Church  says,  in- 
crease and  multiply.  It  is  a  crime,  not  a  duty,  to  produce  minds 
that  cannot  be  educated,  mouths  that  cannot  be  fed.  .  .  .  Give 
us  more  freedom,  less  government,  increased  common  sense. 
Then,  according  to  the  report,  he  completely  stultified  himself  by 
saying  :  "  Guard  against  pauperized  immigration.  The  State  has 
the  right  to  regulate  production" 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  is  -'More 
Sins  of  the  Government." 

Dr  McGlynn  announced  to  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  last  Sunday 
evening  that  he  would  soon  go  to  England  and  Ireland  to  lecture. 

At  the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  on 
Friday  evening  next,  the  lecture  will  be  by  Mrs.  Leonard,  and  the 
subject,  "  The  Civilization  of  the  Future."  ==- 


Literature, 


The  "  Eclectic  "  for  March  contains  "  Profit-Sharing,"  by  Prof.  J. 
S  Nicholson;  "Absolute  Political  Ethics,"  by  Herbert  Spencer; 
-The  Future  of  English  Monarchy  ;"  "  What  Stanley  Has  Done  for 
the  Map  of  Africa;"  "The  Latest  Theories  on  the  Origin  of  En- 
glish," and  many  other  articles  of  more  or  less  interest. 

The  "St.  Louis  Magazine"  is  just  about  the  contrary  to  the 
"  New  Ideal  "  The  aim  of  the  first  seems  to  be  entertainment ;  of 
the  latter  enlightenment.  The  March  number  has  a  humorous  hit 
at  Mr  Pentecost.  Its  leading  articles  are,  "Sanitary  Entomb- 
ment "  illustrated  ;  "Private  Economy,"  "Literary  Chats,"  and  sev- 
eral stories  and  poems.    Published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  $1.50  a 

A.  L.  L. 

year- 

In  the  "  Transatlantic"  of  March  15  is  a  remarkable  review  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  Germany,  which  the  recent  elections  m  that 
country  brought  forward  so  prominently.  The  conclusion  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant's  "Vagrant  Life;"  a  new  criticism  of  Zola  by  the 
ereat  Russian  reviewer,  Michailovsky,  and  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  Rembrandt  in  France  complete  an  attractive  table  of 
contents.    328  Washington  street,  Boston.    $2  a  year. 

A  new  weekly  periodical,  entitled  "  Five  Stories  a  Week,"  is  to 
appear  in  Boston  immediately.  The  first  issue  will  be  dated  March 
22  and  will  be  for  sale  on  the  news-stands  March  18.  Each  num- 
ber will  consist  entirely  of  five  novelettes  chosen  from  the  works  of 
the  best  short-story  writers  of  all  countries,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
sent the  greatest  possible  variety  of  motive  and  style.  The  period- 
ical will  have  16  pages,  and  will  sell  for  five  cents.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 

The  "New  Ideal"  for  March  is  replete  with  its  usual  array  of 
substantial  articles.    "  The  Nobility  of  Man  "  is  the  subject  of  E. 
P  Powell's  essay  ;  "  Socialism  Love  and  Sympatny    is  treated  by 
Laurence  Gronlund ;  Frederick  May  Holland,  author  of  "The 
Reien  of  the  Stoics,"  has  an  article  on  "Optimism  and  Ethics; 
May  Gunning  speaks  of  "The  Workingman's  Wasted  Leisure 
The  weightiest  article  is  that  by  Edmund  Montgomery,  entitled 
•<  Fatalistic  Science  and  Human  Self-Determination."    We  wait  the 
completion  of  his  contributions  on  this  subject  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  as  we  think  that  he  has  found  a  clue  to  the  relation  of  body 
and  mind  The  other  articles  appearing  in  this  number  are  :  "  Char- 
acter and  Love,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Martin  ;  "  Bellamy's  Critic  Criti- 
cised "  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd;  "  Our  Present  Mode  of  City  Govern- 
ment'" by  John  A.  Taylor  ;  "  Progress  in  Catholic  Thought,"  by 
Thomas  B.  Preston.    The  "  New  Ideal,"  because  of  its  reach  ot 
thought,  is  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation.    It  is  published  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In  the  "  Tariff  in  a  Nutshell,"*  D.  Webster  Groh  presents  the 

*  -  The  Tariff  in  a  Nutshell  ;  Containing  the  Whole  Question  of  Protection, 
Tariff  ieflr^ and  Free  Trade."  By  D.  Webster  Groh.  New  York  ;  Belford, 
Clark  &  Co. 


whole  subject  of  protection,  tariff  reform  and  free  trade,  his  aim  be- 
ing to  place  before  the  reader  who  has  no  time  for  extensive  study 
as  thorough  and  plain  a  statement  of  the  subject  as  can  be  done  in 
a  small  volume.    In  the  introduction  he  tells  us  "  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  majority  in  both  parties  is  precisely  the  same"— the  jus- 
tice, prosperity,  and  good  will  of  the  nation  and  its  people,  but  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  accomplishing  that  object.  Un- 
willingness to  investigate  and  prejudice  are  a  great  hindrance  to 
progress.    Right  or  wrong,  many  will  stand  by  their  "  party  "  and 
show  no  desire  to  hear  or  read  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
An  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  taxation  follows,  the  State 
tax,  which  falls  on  property  holders,  and  the  national  or  internal 
revenue  and  tariff  taxes.  Mr.  Groh  points  out  very  clearly  how  pro- 
tection enriches  the  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  laborers, 
and  gives  simple  illustrations  to  show  how  protection  works.  He 
writes  from  the  free  trader's  stand  point,  but  though  he  thinks  a 
protective  tariff  unjust  does  not  advocate  its  immediate  abolition. 
He  meets  all  the  protectionists'  arguments  and  points  to  free  trade 
England,  where  he  says  "  you  find  her  the  foremost  manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world  ;"  that  it  is  not  protection  that  lowers  the  price 
of  goods  and  raises  wages,  as  protectionists  maintain.  "Thou- 
sands of  new  discoveries  in  machinery  have  constantly  cheapened 
the  cost  of  production  and  lowered  the  price  of  goods."    In  fact,  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  protective  tariff  are  placed  before  the  read- 
er in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
system,  and  that  by  it  our  export  trade  is  hampered  and  restricted 
in  many  ways.    "Even  unprotected  articles  are  so  enhanced  in 
price  by  the  cost  of  protected  raw  materials  entering  into  their  man- 
ufacture that  they  are  thereby  made  too  high  m  price  to  successful- 
ly compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  goods  made  where  such 
restrictive  laws  are  unknown."    Mr.  Groh  denies  the  rights  of  any 
party  or  Government  to  interfere  with  men  trading  and  exchanging 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  whenever  and  with  whomever  they  please. 

What  Polonius  says  of  the  First  Player's  speech  in  Hamlet  may 
be  saidof  Mr.  Weeks's  poem,  "  Human  Life  "f :  "  This  is  too  long." 
It  spreads  over  359  pages  and  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  arrival  in  heaven  of  a  spirit  from  the  planet 
Venus,  who  after  having  left  the  body  visits  our  earth,  and  upon 
reaching  the  spirit  land  desires  an  explanation  of  why  our  world  is 
so  perfect  and  happy  while  his  is  so  .unhappy.  The  angels  intro- 
duce him  to  a  bard-philosopher,  who  formerly  lived  upon  the  earth 
and  explains  to  him  how,  gradually  developing,  it  attained  its  pres- 
ent perfection,  where 


"No  crowded  cities  anywhere  are  seen, 
With  buildings  huddled  shutting  out  the  air 
And  light  from  those  who  dwell  or  work  within." 

But  that  this  earth  did  not  attain  this  happy  state  till  after  long 
ages,  and  after  all  injustice  had  been  swept  away  we  are  told,  for  in 
the  early  days — 

"  The  land  was  held  by  earth's  rapacious  class, 

Whose  selfish  talent,  strong,  unscrupulous, 

Was  fostered,  trained,  and  armed  by  partial  laws.' 

The  greed  of  the  land  monopolist  rent  takers,  money  lords,  inter- 
est taking  thieves,  all  those  who  hinder  human  progress,  are  not 
spared  by  the  bard-philosopher.  Mr.  Weeks's  book  is  dedicated  to 
"  All  students  of  human  life  who  love  the  truth,  and,  risen  above 
the  fear  of  error,  can  welcome  every  effort  to  shed  its  fullest  light 
on  the  career  and  destiny  of  our  race."  Mr.  Weeks  has  also  written 
a  responding  essay  to  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man."*  While  studying 
the  poem,  he  says:  "I  often  felt  like  responding  to  the  beautiful 
glimpses  of  universal  truth  therein  displayed ;  for  while  agreeing 
with  the  philosophy  presented  there  would  arise  the  desire  to  an- 
swer, amplify,  and  bring  out  some  of  the  antithetical  or  counter- 
parting  truths  that  the  clearer  light  of  our  day  affords."  It  is 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  Pope's  "  Essay"  on  one  page  and  Mr. 
Weeks's  facing  it.  "'  W,B 

+  "  Human  Life ;  or,  The  Course  of  Time,  as  Seen  in  the  Open  Light."  By 
Caleb  S.  Weeks.  New  York  :  Samuel  C.  W.  Byington  &  Co.,  334  Fourth  ave 
nue.   Cloth,  $1.25. 

±  »  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  with  Responding  Essay,  '  Man  Seen  in  the  Deep- 
'ning  Dawn.'  "   By  Caleb  S.  Weeks.  New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 
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A Send    cents  In  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  i\. 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and.  Victor  Yarros.  Pine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  xi 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OP  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications, 
and  rare  Second-hand  Books,  will  be  issued  from 
53  and  55  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.   Send  your 
address  for  one. 


For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.    Over  450  pages.    Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily    Publishing  House, 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  III. 
^TSend for  our  quarterly  Book  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

Mutual  Banking 

showing  the 

Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cur- 
rency. Sixth  thousand.  By  William  B. 
Greene.  25  cents.  E^TAddress  Twentieth 
Century,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

A  Startling    Boole  ! 

FOR   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz   &-  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 

J^IFE  OF 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 


ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
50  cents  and  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
UfU   HAV'C    381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 

nUJLlVlAiN  O,         NEW  YORK. 
Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
aDd  Lungs.  Price  25,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 


Ruins  of  Empires 
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VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION.       |       JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

PP™  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,  and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  We  saw  the  advertisement  of 
Berizinger  &  Co.  in  your  paper  and  ordered 
% 60  worth  of  duplicating  devices.  It  ena- 
bled the  writer  as  a  business  man  and  Na- 
tionalist to  be  his  own  engraver,  editor, 
printer,  and  distributor  of  papers,  from  pos- 
tal card  size  to  double  cap. — Edw.  J.  Nieuw- 
land,  New  York. 


Otto  Wettstein,  the  well-known  jeweler  of 
Rochelle,  111.,  one  of  our  advertisers  and 
contributors,  writes  as  follows:  "Your 
weekly  visitor  is  a  most  delightful  feast  to 
my  epicurean  taste.  I  like  good  things  to 
look  at,  to  read,  to  hear,  and  to  eat.  Well, 


Capita  l  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Kakl  TvTakx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    SlOpagen.    Price,  IKS. 

J=&"'The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
|yJARCH  NUMBER 
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Freethinkers'  Magazine 

Contents  : 
The  Lilly  Hall  of  Science. 

Creedanity  and  Christianity  By  Rev.  J.  C.  F. 

Grumbine. 

The  Gods  (continued)  By  R.  G.  Ingersoll 

Exhibition  Days  in  Paris. .  .By  George  J.  Holyoake 

Reminiscences  (continued)  By  Lucy  N.  Colman 

Religion  ?  or  No  Religion  ?— An  Open  Letter  to  Hugh 

O.  Pentecost  (concluded.)  By  A.  B.  Bradford. 

Literary  Department— 

To  H.  L.  Green  By  Grace  Grenough 

Nenia— To  the  Manes  of  Thomas  Paine.  .By  George 
Seibel. 

Do  Spirits  Have  Teeth?  By  Otto  Wettstein 

A  Good  Word  from  Canada  By  Allen  Pringle 

Editorial  Department— 
Alfred  Theodore  Lilly  (with  portrait.) 
Erastus  Daley— An  Obituary  Notice  (with  portiait) 
All  Sorts.  F  ; 

30  Cents.   Address  this  office. 

The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control.  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  learn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

opinions  of  the  press. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen."— Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  humansprogress 
in  all  ages."— National  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking."— New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins  ;  extra  cloth,  i2mo,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

GEN.   M.   M.  TRUMBULL 
—  on  — 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy  ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visaha,  California. 

|_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 

74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

ARE    TWINS  ! 


PROVE   THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

"LIKE  RENEWINO" 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
ArsenTc  Complexion  Wafers  T  have  gained  a  com- 
nlexlon  with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  sue - 
celsfuUyto-  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.    I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's  "Life  Renewing  "    Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers !         Lovely  Complexion  ! 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes :  '' I 
sav  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ters complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell  s 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  ha  1  pimples 
and.  disfiguring  blotches  all  <  ver  her  face  for  years, 
which  grlatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  t?e  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared  In  •losed 
find  draft  lor  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
mfre  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
Sany  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully  ^  m_ 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No'  no'  no!  But  Campbell's  -'Life  Renewing" 
A?s'em9c  Complex.on  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  o^ce  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring.  ' .        .,  llT 

A  Lincoln  place  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes ;:  I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Ren  wing'  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
deHghted  With  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  1  mean  to  keep  them  a' ways  by  me. 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  th  rn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 
Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ? 


With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  FACT  that  while  Dr. 
rs  ™  •hoii'o   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
SfiHfSSSw  ceTtowomanly  beauty,  1  hey  have 
luo ra?sePd the   average   household    happ  ness 
another' o    "Peace  be  to  this  house"  migh  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 

COURT  OF  N.  Y.  SPECIAL  SESSIONS,  I 
June  it,  1889.  I 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 

nWDoc\orSdaiddyou  make  use  of  this  language  : 
"Tt  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
thP  Ives  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    P  enters  into  the  com- 
position o?  what  are  commonly  known  as  'Love 

P<A^elI  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Qnis  th"tafact?   Ans.  It  is  ! 


the  banquet  you  serve  every  week  is  pi- 
quant, rich,  and  well  selected  by  scientific 
caterers,  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  who 
participate.  It  takes  quite  a  philosopher  to 
become  a  thoroughbred  epicure,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  such  a  one  obtains  a  de- 
gree of  enjoyment  out  of  a  certain  rare  dish 
or  dainty  entirely  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  have  not  made  all  kinds  of  delicacies  a 
study.  But  why  any  sane  man  should  rise 
from  a  well  spread  table  d  hote  and  refuse 
to  eat  at  all,  because,  perchance,  some  epi- 
cure devours  a  morsel  which  is  repulsive  to 
his  uneducated  palate,  is  incomprehensible 
to  me. 

And  yet  occasionally  one  of  your  subscrib- 
ers exhibits  a  lamentable  degree  of  contract- 
edness  by  stopping  his  paper,  because,  per- 
chance, among  the  many  good  things  which 
he  could  enjoy  there  is  here  and  there  a  dish 
which  doesn't  agree  with  his  stomach.  In 
all  probability  he  isn't  educated  up  to  that 
degree  of  discrimination  which  would  enable 
him  to  partake  of  that  which  is  a  luxury  to 
others.  Yet  he  is  just  so  unreasonable  as  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  feast  at  all. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  must 
be  gratifying  to  your  radical  and  more  ra- 
tional readers,  and  that  is  that  invariably, 
without  exception,  those  who  stop  their  pa- 
pers on  account  of  opposing  views  are  Chris- 
tians. It  is  strange  that  of  all  persons  who 
claim  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  these  should  be 
the  ones  who  most  emphatically  object  to 
reading  an  opposing  argument  to  the  faith 
they  possess.  They  concede  that  "  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail,"  yet  will  not  enter 
tain  "the  other  side."  They  place  them 
selves  squarely  in  the  attitude  of  autocrats 
who,  like  the  Pope,  claim  to  be  infallible. 

Well,  as  I  pity  a  person  who  passes 
through  life  without  experiencing  the  ecsta- 
sies enjoyed  by  an  epicure,  so  I  entertain  a 
large  share  of  commiseration  for  the  bigot 
who  can  not  or  will  not  enjoy  a  good  strong 
argument  from  "  the  other  side." 

How  stale  the  daily  viands  served  by  the 
average  (servile)  journalist.  Therefore,  my 
friends,  let  us  all  enjoy  the  rare  and  varied 
courses  served  by  the  popular  caterer  of 
"the  other  side."  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life  _Otto  Wettstein,  Rochelle,  111. 


gUBSCRIBERS    SEND   FOR  OUR 


RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

UNPRECEDENTED  SALE 

We  have  sold  nearly  a  thousand  copies  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  of  the 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 

"A    POWERFUL  NOVELL 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A.  50=Cent  Book  for  15  Cents 

277  PAGES. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


DR  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


My  wife  and  I  are  taking  many  of  the 
leading  Liberal  and  reform  papers.  These 
are  all  doing  grand  and  good  work.  Above 
all  the  others,  however,  stands  the  Twenti- 
eth Century.  It  hits  the  right  spot  every 
time.  We  are  trying  to  extend  its  circula- 
tion among  our  friends,  most  of  whom  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  superstitions  of 
Church  and  State.— J.  R.  Kelso,  Longmont, 
Col.  . 

How  Would  He  Be  Received  ?— The 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa,  one  of  our  Episcopal 
clergymen,  declared  last  Sunday  that  "if 
Christ  were  to  come  today  he  would  be  pro- 
nounced an  anarchist  and  tried  by  newspa- 
pers," and  the  Jewish  rabbis  would  give  him 
"  the  same  reception  that  he  received  from 
Caiphas,  the  high  priest,  and  Pontius  Pi- 
late." 

But  how  would  it  be  with  the  Christian 
churches  ?  Would  they  give  him  any  better 
reception?    These  are  the  commands  and 


To  Those  who  "  Do  Not  Care  for 
a  Religious  Paper." 

Would  it  m*>ke  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advo- 
cate the  doctrines  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, vicarious  atonement,  miracles 
and  an  infallible  Bible? — 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense 
in  religion,  "truth  for  authority",  be- 
lseves  that  religion  should  be  friendly  to 
icience,  and  advocates  a  religious  fel- 
lowship that  will  welcome  all  of  every 
belief  who  are  willing  to  work  for  truth, 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scrip- 
ture texts,  but  does  give  every  week  32 
columns  of  fresh  and  rational  reading, 
including  a  sermon  on  some  living  topic, 
editorials  and  contributions  on  current 
events;  and  news  of  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral religious  thought?  If  you  think  you 
might  care  for  such  a  paper,  send  ten 
cents  in  stamps  for  ten  weeks. 


UNITY 


JEN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES, 
SENIOR  EDITOR. 

CELIA  PARKER  WOOLEY, 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 


Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 
different  religious  organizations. 
CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
ITS  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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ALVIN'S  GOD  OR  NONE. 

By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 

This  address  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  and,  in  order  to  se- 
cure as  large  a  circulation  of  it  as 
possible  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for 

Two   Cents  ! 
Order  a  number  of  copies  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  your  friends. 


March  20,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


v  i  i 


Free  for  One  Year 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "  Arena"  $5,  "  Century  Magazine  "  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $1,  Twentieth  Century  $2— all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines.   

"  Why  did  You  Protest  Against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?*' 

REV.   JOHN   C.  KIMBAIX 

answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet  which 
we  sell  for  Two  Cents  ! 


ANARCHY. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 


/CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON.  BY  WALTER  BE- 
L  SANT.  A  novel.  Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitecbapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 


CO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gr6nlund.    Paper,  25c.   A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialibm. 

T?  VOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV. 
£j  J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c.  


FOR  THE  RIGHT.   BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c.   ____ 


HERR  PAULUS;  HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  bpirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c.  

ISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages ; 
25  cents.  

LIFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ.   A  novel.   By  MRS.  H.. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c   


NATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 


P RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.   BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  m  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated ;  310  pp.,  50c. 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
GEORGE.   Goes  to  the  toot  ©f  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
)  Paper,  35c. 


STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.   BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


the; 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does ;  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men."— [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


doctrines  he  would  preach  if^he  entered  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  De  Costa : 

"  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil; 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if 
any  man  shall  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  turn  not  thou  away. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also. 

'  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for 
your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  ? 

11  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row, for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man 
shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en. And  again  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  need- 
le than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

"  Go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  ;  and  come  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  me." 

Thus  Jesus  would  condemn  the  whole  sys- 
tem upon  which  civilized  society  rests,  the 
accumulation  and  defense  of  property,  resist- 
ance to  injury,  reliance  on  the  civil  law,  and 
the  forethought  for  future  maintenance, 
which  in  that  society  is  accounted  a  virtue 
of  the  first  importance.  He  would  call  for  a 
complete  social  upheaval  and  revolution,  for 
the  destruction  of  our  whole  commercial  and 
financial  system,  and  the  utter  abandonment 
of  what  we  know  as  political  economy.  He 
would  not  leave  a  pillar  standing.  Society 
would  be  broken  up.  We  should  have  to 
begin  the  whole  anew  and  reconstruct  it  on 
radically  different  principles.  The  church- 
es, too,  would  be  the  first  to  fall  under  his 
condemnation  for  preaching  and  practising 
doctrines  and  rules  of  conduct  at  total  vari- 
ance with  his  teachings. 

What  sort  of  reception,  therefore,  would 
Christ  get  from  Dr.  De  Costa  and  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  if  he  were  to  ap- 
pear there  today  ? — [New  York  "  Sun." 


"Looking  Backward  ! 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  — Ne^ 
York  Tribune. 

Jt^°"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  of  "  Liberty," 
has  been  after  Mr.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  for  not  giving  his 
schoolmasters  the  credit  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Mr.  Pentecost  has  accordingly 
taken  his  memory  to  task  and  announces 
that  he  owes  his  land  doctrine  to  Mr.  So 
and-So,  his  money  doctrine  to  Mr.  This-and- 
That,  while  the  remainder  of  his  learning 
has  been  promiscuously  fathered.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due"  is 
doubtless  a  just  one,  but  to  compel  every 
enlightened  man  to  exhibit  the  genealogical 
tree  of  his  learning  is  absurd.  In  an  age  of 
such  intense  intellectual  activity  as  the  pres- 
ent we  build  up  our  little  philosophies  with 
materials  gathered  from  a  thousand  quar- 
ries, and  of  much  of  the  best  thought  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that,  like  the  infamous 
"grippe,"  it  is  in  the  air. — ["  California  Na- 
tionalist." 

CATaESH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness— Hay  Fever. 
A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B.— This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  repr 
utable  physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada.— [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


1  PCIITO  ||l|UTCn'>yan  old  reHaMenrm;lar2e  profits, 
tlltN  I  8  WAN  I  tU quick  sales.  SAMPLE  FREE.  A  rare 

I  opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  848  Broadway,  N.  it. 


The  Independent  Pulpit 

A  LIBERAL  MONTHLY, 

devoted  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  in  Science  and  Art,  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 
Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.   Single  copies,  15  cents. 


It  is  not  the  "organ"  of  any  sect,  nor  the  "au- 
thorized exponent "  of  any  creed,  but  an  inde- 
pendent medium  for  the  discussion  of  all  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  questions. 

It  regards  a  rational,  progressive  morality  as 
superior  to  a  fossilized,  superstitious  religion,  and, 
therefore,  advocates  a  system  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, based  upon  the  natural  reason,  common 
sense  and  experience  of  the  human  race. 

It  occupies  a  high  moral  plane,  and  voices  the 
views  of  our  purest,  best  and  most  progressive 
thinkers  on  all  topics  relative  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  especially  those  questions  now 
in  controversy  between  Liberalism  and  Christian- 
ity. 

Each  of  its  twenty-four  pages  contains  105  square 
inches  of  surface.  Neatly  printed,  bound  in  paper, 
st'tched  and  cut  convenient  for  handling  and  pre- 
serving on  file,  thus  showing  it  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  Liberal  Monthly  published  in 
the  United  States. 

Address 

J.  D.  SHAW, 

WACO,  Texas. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  tlie  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.    P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 

THOMAS  HALL,  85^lro^ 
MS^T  TYPEWRITERS 


U  t-v\t  *  prr\       GEO.  K.  BISHOP'S 

hXAl  1  phonography;; 

Complete  Manual,  adapted  to  Self- Instruction,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connectible  Stroke  Vowel 
Signs  •  combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
his  "  Exact "  system  entirely.  260  pp.  5222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  K.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an  expert, 
practical  reporter.  Each  pupil  receives  separate 
instruction;  lessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
easy ;  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify.  Per- 
sons at  a  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
S  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  

SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 

Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand.. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "  Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers,  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profess 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Self-in- 
structor alone.    Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 


Brain  Workers  H\ 


and  sedentary  people.  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dyspepsia,  Bil- 
iousness or 
Weak  Lungs 
and  develop 
every  muscle  _ 
in  the  body,  send  for  illus.  pamphlet  (free)  of  the 
wonderful  little  machine  sold  bv  the  Star  Exer- 
ciser Co.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 
For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People  : 
""■Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
llete  or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
Ssium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
inoor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
(comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
Ji20,000  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
|men,  editors  and  others  now  using 
lit.    Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40  eng's : 
no  charge,    fiof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  New 
York. 


'  LOVELY  WOMAN  !  * 

HOW  CAN  YOU  TOLERATE 

Yellow  or  Muddy  Skin,  Moth,  Wrinkles,  Bed  Nose 
or  anv  other  form  of  facial  disfigurements  when, 
by  using  Dr.  Ammett's  French  Arsenic  Complpxion 
Wafers,  you  can  possessa  beautiful  form,  brilliant 
eves  and  lovely  complexion.  Perfectly  harmless^ 
and  'the  oulv  positive  Deautifier  of  the  skin  and 
form.  $1.00' per  box  by  mail  to  any  address. 
\Fulton  Mfg.  Co.,  18  Cortlnndt  &t.,  N.Yy 

Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

F»AUL.  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


520  FULTON  STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50);  m 
,-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11 ;  11  jewels,  $12  50;  15 
jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
Si  more.  Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17-5°,  $18.50;  $24.50.  Hinged 
cases.  $3  ;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more  The  new 
Model  "  OTTO  WETTSTEIN,"  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19  ;  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50  ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
5-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33  ;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $4°- 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

All  f  ent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  jq-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $w>,  for  $200;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

BOCHELLE,  111. 


MSfHBMBP'lw 

To  eet  Apeots  and  buyers  we  will,  for  60 days  only, 
■kCMPTinNi  eend  these  two  valuable  articles 
^OUuHUi  11  pogtpaja  00  receipt  of  25o.  silver 
or  stamps.  3  sets  60c,  6  sets 
f  1.00.  THIS  IS  A  WONDER- 
FUL OFFER.  Outfit  used  for 
^setting  up  names,  printing  cards,  mark- 
'  g  linen,  books,  envelopes,  papcrs.eto.; 
ainn  3  alphabets  neat  type,  type  holder, 
9  maelible  ink,  pad,  tweeters,  all  in  neat 
.  .nth  Directions,  full  Catalogue  and  terms.  YOU 
can  make  MONEY  at  printing  or  selling  outfits. 
Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue  Free-  Address 
Ingcrsol  *  Rro.,65  Inrtlnndt  St.  N.Y.CIIj 

Our  Offer  to  All! 

WW  In  order  to  increase  1he  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  s»nd  vou  The  Southern  Argosy '  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch  we  will  return 
vour  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy '  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories, 
sample  copies  free.    Stamps  taken. 

AddressTHE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  TROY,  S.  C. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz  :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen). 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil,no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
ISF"  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


'Jjartman  Flexible"  Steel  fire  (at 


'  VuY'NiaW  Mat!"""  Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  is  perfection!  A  really  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interwoven  coil  wire  frame,  Scraping  ridges  running  across 
the  Walk.  Self-cleaning,  Eeversib.e.  A  great  sanitary  in- 
vention. No  filth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endor"ed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  Will  last  for  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  f'T  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories:  v 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York- 


Heaven  and  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 

Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUTIFUL   TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  Low  ! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers,  by  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 
planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Address       P.  H.  FOSTER, 

Babylon,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

TL71VT  CENTS  (either  money  or  stamps^  pays 
1  JC/1N  for  your  address  in  the  "Agents' Direc- 
tory," which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples,  cir- 
culars, catalogues,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc., 
from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of 
mail  matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  be  well 
nleased  with  the  small  investment.  Address 
S.  P.  SEAWELL,  P.  M., 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county,  N.  C. 


3  3^6  6 
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Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     MAGAZINE.  %J 


Vol.  IV.    No.  13. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  1890. 


Whole  No.  100. 


The  Jenness  Miller 

MAGAZINE 
"  D  R  ED  S  S." 


The  most  instructive  mag- 
azine in  the  world  for  wom- 
en. 

It  teaches  how  to  dress 
healthfully,  correctly,  and 
artistically. 

It  teaches  how  to  dress 
according  to  individual 
needs. 

It  teaches  the  awkward 
how  to  be  graceful  in  car- 
riage and  manner. 

It  teaches  women  to  de- 
velop and  enjoy  their  own 
possibilities  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

It  improves  women  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

It  contains  knowledge  not 
found  in  any  other  periodi- 
cal, and  which  is  priceless 
to  its  readers. 

It  is  now  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  on  Physi- 
c  a  1  Culture,  running 
through  the  year,  that  are 
of  the  greatest  importance 
to  women. 

Price,  $3.50  per  Year. 

Single  copies,  25  cents. 


History  of  Christianity 


THE   JENNESS  MILLER 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 
20-Page  Illustrated  Paper, 
Only  20  cents  a  year.       |      Single  copies,  5  cents. 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq., 

with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot, 
Wenck,  Milman,  "An  English  Churchman," 
and  other  scholars. 
One  volume,  i2mo,  cloth,  864  pages.  Profusely 

illustrated,  $1  50. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


THE  JENNESS  MILLER  PUB.  CO., 
363  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications, 
and  rare  Second-hand  Books,  will  be  issued  from 
53  and  55  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.   Send  your 
address  for  one. 


Any  Person 


CAN  OBTAIN  A 

Thorough  Knowledge  of 
Practical 
ROUBLE  ENTRY 

gOOK-KEEPING 


GOODWIN'S  IMPROVED  BOOK-KEEP- 
ING AND  BUSINESS  MANUAL, 
entirely  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher. 
.  "  I  knew  nothing  about  double  entry  book  keen- 
ing before  I  purchased  your  book,  and  had  had  no 
office  experience.   By  following  the  instructions™ 
it  I  have  been  able  not  only  to  leep  my  books  but 
also  to  make  all  my  trial  balances,  bafanS ^sheets 
partnership  statements,  etc."-J.  A.  Dalrvtnple *  of 
ber\°j£ymP  6  &  C°-'  Haver"»-  Mass-fNoTem- 
24,343  copies  sold  and  1,837  testimonials  received 
?8Po  •   E,eventh  ed'itfon.published I  January, 

Price  $3,  sent  postpaidon  receipt  of  price. 

bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

J.    H.  GOODWIN, 
Room  142,  1215  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

.  The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished;  liberty 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 


Visalia,  California. 


Heaven,  and  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


beecham's  Pills 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  25  Cents  Jper  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the' 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers  «  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample.il 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed  

with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer.Hugh 
O.Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Finepaper, 
A   ruled,  letter  size.    Every  reader  of  the  A 
A  Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  IX 

For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.   Over  4So  pages.  Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily  Publishing  House, 

161  TLB.  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HI. 
&-Send  for  our  quarterly  Book  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 


A.  Startling   Boole  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  23  cents  by 

Burnz  &•  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 


Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  ot  t 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  so  cents  and  Ji.oo. 

PIN  MONEY^do^rkirw^ 

tfcufars °C".  C  Co.,  757  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

$1  per  annum.   Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  week^lfght-page  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman.  . 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States  and  all  rational  legislation  which  touches 
thf  domestic;  industrial  and  political  condition  of 
womeT  In the  summer  from  the  western  location 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified,  it  will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tancv  It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
Shave  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
h»  frmo-ht  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  Woman^s  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
olace  among  the  periodicals  of  the  .day,  and  is  m- 
oitnensXe  to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
thePprogresS  and  scope  of  the  "Woman  movement." 
THE  REMINISCENCES  OF 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  oublished  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

T&  Ereat  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  always  been  a  paper  which  should  be  published 
chear  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  causf  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  in  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
Xeratfon  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement. 
Address  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 


LOVELY  WOMAN, 

WHY 

will  you  tolerate 
Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Yellow 
or  Muddy  Skin, 
Moth  Wrinkles, 
Red  Nose,  or  any 
other  form  of  Skin 
Disease  or  Facial 
Disfigurements, 

WHEN 

you  can  certainly 
possess  a  Beautiful 
form,  Brilliant  Eyes, 
Skin  of  Pearly  White- 
ness, Perfect  Health, 
and  life  well  worth  liv- 
ing if  you  will  only 
use  Dr.  Ammett's 
French  Arsenic 
Complexion  Wafers 

PERFECTLY  HARMLESS 

and  the  only  genuine  Safe  French  Preparation  of 
Arsenic.  $1,00  per  box.    By  mail  to  any  address. 

FuHonMfg.Co.,wlt.crsrM- 

To  Those  who  "  Do  Not  Care  for 
a  Religious  Paper." 

Would  it  mf>,ke  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  of  one  tnat  does  not  advo- 
cate the  doctrines  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, vicarious  atonement,  miracles 
and  an  infallible  Bible?— 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense 
in  religion,  "  truth  for  authority",  be- 
lseves  that  religion  should  be  friendly  to 
icience,  and  advocates  a  religious  fel- 
lowship that  will  welcome  all  of  every 
belief  who  are  willing  to  work  for  truth, 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scrip- 
ture texts,  but  does  give  every  week  32 
columns  of  fresh  and  rational  reading, 
including  a  sermon  on  some  living  topic, 
editorials  and  contributions  on  current 
events;  and  news  of  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral religious  thought?  If  you  think  you 
might  care  for  such  a  paper,  send  ten 
cents  in  stamps  for  ten  weeks. 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES, 

SENIOR  EDITOR. 
CELIA  PARKER  WOOLEY, 


UNITY 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 


Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 
different  religious  organizations. 
CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
1T5  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Independent  Pulpit 

A  LIBERAL  MONTHLY, 

devoted  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  in  Science  and  Art,  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 
Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.   Single  copies,  15  cents. 


It  is  not  the  "organ"  of  any  sect,  nor  the  au- 
thorized exponent*  of  any  creed.,  but  an  INDE- 
PENDENT medium  for  the  discussion  of  all  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  questions. 

It  regards  a  rational,  progressive  morality  as 
superior  to  a  fossilized,  superstitious  religion,  and, 
therefore,  advocates  a  system  of  Ethical  cul- 
ture based  upon  the  natural  reason,  common 
sense  and  experience  of  the  human  race. 

It  occupies  a  high  moral  plane,  and  voices  the 
views  of  our  purest,  best  and  most  progressive 
thinkers  on  all  topics  relative  to  the  m°ranmprove- 
ment  of  the  people,  especially  those  questions  now 
in  controversy  between  Liberalism  and  Christian- 
ity. 

Each  of  its  twenty-four  pages  contains  105  square 
inches  of  surface.  Neatly  printed,  bound  m  paper, 
stitched  and  cut  convenient  for  handling  and  pre- 
serving on  file,  thus  showing  it  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  handsome  Liberal  Monthly  published  in 
the  United  States. 
Address 

J.  D.  SHAW, 

WACO,  Texas. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,         New  York. 


IGEHTS  IMTEOgtJgSSSSS 

I  opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  84S  Broadway,  a.  »• 


rr->HE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OP  THE 

Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT: 
16  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 
osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes.  xs-.\^** 
T7.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbert 
7      Spencer's  Philosophy.   By  Sylvan  Drey. 
!8.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.   By  Robert  G. 

19.  Altady  o¥  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N. 

20.  Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

21  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C. 

22.  TheEvoludonof  the  State    ByJohnA  Taylor. 
IO   Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

TAMES   A.  McGINNISS, 
J  Advertising  Office, 

All  daily  papers.  Also  for  Twentieth  Century  . 
80  West  Fourteenth  street. 


PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  B'a-k  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

^-Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7 jewels  in  silyer- 

ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  &Iades'  $fc  I2-50' '.  « 
Uunce  coin  silver  cases,  $11:  11  jewels,  $12.50;  15 
iewels  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
Silnore  Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17.50,  $18.50;  $M.So.  ' ghnged 
cases  $3-  hunting  cases,  $7  to  f  10  more  The  new 
Slodel  OTTO  WETTSTEIN/'  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
iusted,  all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $.9 ;  3-ouncecoin  silver,  $22.50 ; 4-ounce,  $23-50, 
lounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33 ;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 
All  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 


and  Unarm  cumuiuauuu,  *»  ^*  «.  -  -    ,'  ■ 

^  diamond,!  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHELLE,  111. 


March  27,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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Twentieth  Century  Library 


No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 
No.  7 

No.  8 


"The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost.  . 

"Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

"Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
11  Why  Did  You  Protest  Agains*  the  Hanging 
of  the  Anarchists  ?"  by  Rev.  J.  C  Kimbalh 
"A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost. 

TWO   CENTS  EACH. 
The  first  three  numbers  are  not  in  print. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 

Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.   As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.   The  character  of  the  hero'ne  is  a  re 
fined  conception." — N.  Y.  Nation. 

An  Experiment  in  Marriage 

■A.  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents 

"A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques 


tion. 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  Far  Look  Ahead 

or,  THE  DIOTHAS. 
i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled. "—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin- 
ism," etc.,  etc.    i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy.''— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  i2mo.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality."  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza,"  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Tudaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chad  wick.  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  critici&m  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evening 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  ten  Cents. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected. Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  emment  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 

"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 

N.  Y.  World. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  onlyv  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  singlebottle.andtheuseof  which, 
as  statistics  prove ,  ha  s  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
You  go  too  fast  for  me.    I  have  been  read- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  carefully  for  a 
year,  and  find  therefrom  that  you  have  made 
such  exceptional  progress  toward  what  you 
call  freedom  from  the  old  landmarks  and 
superstitions  with  which  we  were  all  so 
familiar,  and  to  which  we  were  prone  to 
cling,  that  my  dull  mentality  cannot  possibly 
keep  pace  with  you.    Notwithstanding  all 
you  and  your  contemporaries  have  written,  I 
still  find  myself  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
believe  in  God,  in  religion,  in  a  future  life,  in 
Henry  George,  and  the  Single-tax.  You 
say  :  "  I  must  think  this  out  for  myself."  I 
am  trying  in  my  plodding  way  to  do  so,  but 
it  takes  time,  and  hence,  without  taking  on 
any  new  matter  for  thought,  I  must  devote 
myself  assiduously  to  what  I  have.  You  will, 
therefore,  please  advise  your  publisher  to 
drop  my  name  from  his  list  until  further 
notice,  and  oblige  R.  Spencer,  Burlington, 
la. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
good  that  it  has  done,  the  good  that  it  will 
do,  are  immeasurable,  and  patent  to  who- 
ever will  see.  Its  phenomenal  success  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  proof  of  its  worth.— 

■Eugene  Gibney,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


For  the  past  two  or  three  months  I  have 
been  getting  the  Twentieth  Century  regu- 
larly, and,  as  I  never  subscribed  for  if,  I 
thought  it  very  strange,  as  it  is  such  a  good 
paper.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  has 
subscribed  for  me.  I  thought,  perhaps,  some 
Liberal  friend  might  have  sent  it  on  three 
months'  trial,  as  I  have  not  received  one  for 
two  weeks.  Now,  if  my  year's  subscription 
has  not  been  paid  by  some  one,  please  let 
me  know  and  I  will  send  money  immedi- 
ately, as  I  don't  want  the  paper  stopped. 
Even  one  number  I  miss.  I  have  sample 
copies  of  "  Freethought,"  "Arena,"  "Trans- 
atlantic," "  Liberty,"  "Truth Seeker,"  "Bos- 
ton Investigator,"  "Secular  Thought"  and 
other  Liberal  papers,  but  none  can  compare 
with  the  Twenti  eth  Century.  It  has  opened 
Continued  on  page  v. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 

VoIney'H  Ruins  of  Empire*,  with  portrait  and 

map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 

Paper,  40c;  cloth  

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

with  portrait.  Paper  co.ver,  25c;  cloth. .. .  « 
Superstition  in  all  Age*,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 

believing  Monk    Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth.. $,.00 
History  of  Christianity,  by  Ed wartf  Gibbon 
One  vol.,  izmo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated...  i 
Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon 
Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated 
izmo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 :  cloth  ji.so 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


$1.50 
10 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

.  VPl-  ^hrThe  Goi,H  a,la  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
'e7ntl:  .Jlhf>o'3s""  Humboldt,'  Thomas  Paine" 
, lndlrduallty-       Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

nVoJ-  .U-~^JLUe  Ghost8  and  Other  Lectures. 

Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  " The  Liberty  of  Man 
Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  •'  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  12110,  cloth,  $1  2?  •  pa- 
per, 50  cents.  *    5  '  v 

Vol  III— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.    i2mo  278 
pp  ,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents.  ' 
,xrVo1  ^  1  v  — Iagersoll  on  Talmagian  Theolojfv. 
(New.)   443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
f  1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  80  pp  i2mo 
paper,  25  cents.  y  *v  '  ' 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C  B 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  1 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full  page  steel  portrait.) 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2. 50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 

By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 

Contents  : 

I.  Men.  Women,  and  Gods. 

Introductory,  Accident  Insurance.  Chiefly  Wom- 
en, Why  Women  Support  It,  What  it  Teaches, 
From  Moses  to  Paul,  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  Not  a  Crime,  As  Much 
Inspired  as  Any  of  It. 

II.  Vicarious  Atonement. 

Fe,?£  Be«jnning  to  Think,  Creeds,  Self-control 
What  We  Need,  Vicarious  Atonement  not  a 
Christian  Invention,  Twin  Monsters  Inherited 
from  Intellectual  Pigmies,  Geographical  Re- 
ligion, Revelation.  Evidence  of  Faith,  Did  He 
Talk?  What  You  May  Think,  Intellectual  Gag- 
Law,  The  Vicarious  Theory  the  Cause  of  Crime, 
Revision.  The  Church's  Money-Box,  Shall  Prog- 
ress Stop?  s 

III.  Historical  Facts  and  Theological  Fic- 

tions. 

Church  Fictions,  Historical  Facts,  Civilization 
Comparative  Status,  Women  as  Persons,  Edu- 
cation, As  Wives,  Not  Woman's  Friend,  Morals. 
Appendix.  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Others,  Let- 
ter to  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Freethinkers. 
October,  1885. 

paper  50c.;  cloth  $1. 
Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

"  Why  did  You  Protest  Against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?" 

BEV.   JOHN   C.  KIMBALL 

answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet  which 
we  sell  for  Two  Cents  ! 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


March  27,  1890. 


CLUBBING  RATES 


Subscription  With  Twentieth 

CENTURY. 


$3  °5 

3  85 
5  25 

4  50 
3.8D 

3-  *5 
5-55 
2. 75 

4-  55 

3-  35 

4-  45 
4-5° 
2.30 
6.05 

4-  50 

5-  3° 
2.50 
5.10 
6.05 

4  45 

3.00 

3-25 
3  6S 

5  25 
5°5 
5-25 
3-55 

3-  55 

4-  55 

3-  25 
S^S 
2.75 

5-  25 
2.67 

4-  °S 

Q.IO 
2.9O 

4-55 
4-7° 
6.05 

3-  5° 

4-  i5 

3-  °S 

4-  45 
4  35 

5-  85 

3.60 

4°5 
4-55 
3.00 
4-45 
4.80 
4.00 

4  5° 
2.85 
5.60 
2.65 
3' 25 
3-75 

2-  35 

3-  So 
2-75 


price. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50 

American  Hebrew   3-°° 
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"  Hear   the   Other  Side." 


Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  fill  up  this  paper  with 
editorial  discussions  of  economic  rent.  Mr.  M'Cready 
thinks  that  if  vacant  land  were  entirely  free  for  use 
there  could  not  and  would  not  be  any  rent — not  even  a 
pennyworth  for  an  hour's  duration.  I  think  there  would 
be  a  small  amount  of  rent,  liable  to  arise  here,  there 
and  anywhere  and  to  last  during  the  brief  time  neces- 
sary for  competition  to  pounce  upon  it  and  destroy  it. 
I  think  I  could  take  Mr.  M'Cready 's  articles  and 
show  a  number  of  fallacies  in  them.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  fallacy,  for  instance,  that  under  any  system  of 
fair  freedom  a  neighbor  should  have  the  right  to  use  my 
machinery  and  work  in  a  tin  mine  that  I  had  digged 
while  I  am  temporarily  away  from  the  premises.  Yet 
this  fallacy  was  employed  to  show  that  the  discovery  of 
a  rich  vein  of  tin  would  be  of  no  temporary  advantage 
to  the  discoverer  and  worker  of  the  vein.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  say  that  if  a  man  should  pick  up  a  nugget  of 
gold  worth  $10,000  he  could  not  live  upon  that  for  at 
least  one  day  without  labor.  The  finding  of  that  gold 
would  reduce  the  price  of  gold,  but  it  would  not  do  it 
in  five  minutes  and  it  would  not  knock  all  the  value 
out  of  gold.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  condition  of 
freedom  wherein  men  might  not  always  be  getting 
temporary  and  hence  harmless  advantages  over  each 
other  for  a  hundred  reasons  involved  in  the  exigences 
and  what  we  call  accidents  of  nature.  But  these  ad- 
vantages would  never  be  monopolies ;  they  would  never 
be  permanent ;  they  would  always  be  quite  small.  Mr. 
M'Cready  says  that  with  any  economic  rent  men  would 
be  "  hogging  "  land  and  Landlordism  would  arise  un- 
der freedom.  A  man  who  uses  land  does  not  "  hog  "  it. 
Pure  economic  rent  would  be  so  small  in  amount,  so 
uncertain  as  to  location,  so  fugitive  that  nobody  would 
ever  think  of  calculating  upon  getting  it.  Mr.  M'Cready 
and  the  Single-taxers  think  I  mean  by  economic  rent 
something  as  ponderous  as  monopolistic  rent.  But,  to 
my  mind,  economic  rent  would  be  to  monopolistic  rent 
as  gas  is  to  a  chunk  of  coal,  -with  no  reservoirs  or  pipes 
in  which  to  confine  the  gas.  To  Mr.  M'Cready  I  have 
to  say  that  I  still  think  there  would  be  pure  economic 


rent  under  conditions  of  freedom.  To  the  Single-taxers 
I  have  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tax  that 
rent  because  before  the  tax  gatherer  could  find  it  it 
would  be  gone.  To  all  our  readers  I  have  to  say,  think 
it  out  for  yourselves. 


"  Freethought  "  (San  Francisco)  says  : 

Mr.  Pentecost,  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  says  that  an  Anar- 
chist is  ' '  one  who  believes  that  money  should  be  issued  by  anybody 
who  can  get  his  money  accepted."  Of  course,  but  what  would 
those  do  for  a  circulating  medium  who  could  not  get  their  money 
accepted  ?  Don't  the  Anarchists  believe  in  a  cooperative  currency, 
and  if  so,  in  what  respect  would  it  differ  from  that  now  in  circula- 
tion ? 

Those  who  could  not  get  their  money  accepted  would 
have  to  use  money  that  other  persons  would  manufac- 
ture, taking  it  for  something  of  their  own  making  that 
they  can  get  accepted  ;  just  as  those  who  cannot  make 
good  shoes  get  good  shoes  by  giving  something  that 
they  can  make  well  for  them. 


Anarchists  believe  in  a  cooperative  currency.  The 
money  now  in  circulation  is,  in  itself,  unobjectionable. 
It  is  the  monopoly  of  the  right  to  manufacture  money 
and  issue  it  that  is  objectionable.  No  one,  two  or  more 
persons  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  make 
anything  that  we  need,  and  we  certainly  need  money. 
If  we  think  of  money  just  as  we  think  of  bread  or  cloth- 
ing— a  thing  that  everybody  needs — it  should  be  easy  to 
understand  that  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  make  it. 
Good  money  will  be  used  and  poor  money  will  be  re- 
jected, just  as  good  bread  will  be  used  and  poor  bread 
will  be  rejected.  We  decide  what  kind  of  bread  we 
want,  and  we  could  just  as  easily  decide  what  kind  of 
money  we  want.  If  the  Government  assumed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  bread  making  and  allowed  a  few  persons  to 
share  the  monopoly,  prohibiting  bread  making  by  others, 
everybody  would  understand  that  a  wrong  was  being 
done.  The  idea  that  the  issue  of  money  is  peculiarly  a 
function  of  the  Government — something  that  could  not 
be  as  well  done  by  private  undertaking — is  a  pure  super- 
stition ;  just  as  much  a  superstition  as  that  priests  have 
power  to  forgive  sins.  If  the  editor  of  "  Freethought  " 
is  influenced  in  his  thinking  by  this  superstition  he 
should  free  himself  from  the  erroneous  belief  as  he  has 
from  erroneous  religious  beliefs. 


The  priest  asserts  that  a  person  called  God  exists ; 
that  God  has  a  power  peculiar  to  himself  to  forgive 
sins ;  that  God  has  conferred  that  power  upon  him. 
This  is  a  baseless  lie,  whether  the  priest  knows  it  or 
not.  The  editor  of  "  Freethought "  knows  that  the  per- 
son called  God  is  a  myth  ;  that  he  exists  only  in  imagi- 
nation ;  and  that,  therefore,  what  the  priest  says  is  not 
true.   The  politician  asserts  that  there  is  an  authorita- 
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tive  thing  called  Government ;  that  this  authoritative 
thing  called  Government  has  a  power  peculiar  to  itself 
to  issue  money ;  that  Government  has  conferred  that 
power  upon  him.  This  is  a  baseless  lie,  whether  the 
politician  knows  it  or  not.  The  authoritative  thing 
called  Government  is  a  myth  ;  it  exists  only  in  imagina- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  what  the  politician  and  his  master, 
the  national  bank  man,  say  is  not  true. 


Where  is  God?  Nobody  knows.  He  is  an  idea.  The 
editor  of  "  Freethought "  understands  this.  Where  is 
the  Government?  Nobody  knows.  // is  an  idea,  also. 
The  priests  claim  that  God  authorizes  them  to  issue  in- 
dulgences. The  editor  of  "  Freethought"  knows  this  is 
a  lie.  The  politicians  and  bankers  claim  that  Govern- 
ment authorizes  them  to  issue  money.  This,  too,  is  a 
lie.  There  is  no  such  person  as  God ;  but  the  priests 
know  that  they  would  have  no  power  without  the  God 
idea  behind  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  politicians  know  they  would  have  no 
power  without  the  Government  idea  behind  them. 


Regarding  money,  the  simple  truth  is  this  :  a  number 
of  thieves  get  together  and  assume  the  monopoly  of  its 
manufacture.  Interest  is  the  result  of  that  monopoly ; 
and  by  interest  laborers  are  robbed  and  the  owners  of 
money  are  enriched.  As  long  as  these  cunning  thieves 
can  make  laborers  believe  that  there  really  is  such  an 
authoritative  thing  as  the  Government  behind  them 
the  laborers  will  call  the  thieves  statesmen,  they  will 
call  devotion  to  a  myth  patriotism,  they  will  reverence 
the  thieves,  and  will  call  unsuperstitious  persons  traitors 
and  stone  them  because  they  puncture  the  myth-blad- 
der.   

One  of  the  strangest  and  saddest  things  in  life  to  me 
is  to  see  men  free  from  religious  superstitions,  but  held, 
as  by  a  vice,  in  the  grip  of  political  superstitions.  And 
of  the  two  the  political  superstitions  have  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  human  mind.   The  God  delusion  is  weak 
and  growing  weaker.    The  Government  delusion  is 
strong,  if  not  growing  stronger.    Many  persons  have 
learned  to  do  without  God  who  think  society  could  not 
exist  without  a  board  of  aldermen.    Many  persons  have 
broken  from  the  chain  gang  of  the  priests,  but  they  glad- 
ly obey  when  the  politicians  crack  the  whip  over  them. 
Many  persons  understand  the  fallacy  of  monarchical 
Roman  Catholicism  and  republican  Protestantism.  They 
understand  that  the  ideas  upon  which  all  churches  are 
founded  are  erroneous.    Many  of  these  same  persons 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  but  when  the  politicians  tell  them  that  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  must  be 
obeyed  by  everybody,  they  go  down  on  their  faces  in 
the  dust  like  the  fetich  worshipers  they  really  are. 
They  have  escaped  from  the  monarchical  superstition, 
but  they  are  held  by  the  republican  superstition.  There 
are  superstitious  Roman  Catholics,  superstitious  Pres- 
byterians, superstitious  Methodists,  and  superstitious 
Freethinkers.    And  when  a  Freethinker  is  superstitious 
he  is,  in  that  respect,  exactly  like  any  other  superstitious 


person — it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  him  that  his  su- 
perstition is  a  superstition.  These  remarks  are  not 
meant  to  apply  to  the  editor  of  "Freethought"  unless 
he  is  a  believer  in  the  Government  myth,  in  the  sacred 
right  of  a  few  men  to  arbitrarily  govern  all  the  other 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  which  case  they  do  apply 
to  him  whether  I  wish  them  to  or  not. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  England,  maintains 
in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  that  the  State  cannot 
practice  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
without  destroying  itself,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should 
not  practice  those  precepts.  He  also  says  the  State 
cannot  do  as  Jesus  says  without  disobeying  God  : 

The  State,  if  it  were  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  would  be  failing  to  discharge  functions  which  are  given  it, 
as  we  believe,  of  God  himself,  who,  we  Christians  hold,  has  "  or- 
dained the  powers  that  be,"  and  so  would  be  breaking  a  law  which 
God  assuredly  has  given  it. 

When  a  person  believes  something  that  is  not  true 
and  tries  to  defend  it,  his  logic  goes  crazy  at  once.  God 
incarnate  tells  us  to  do  what  would  be  disobedience  to 
God  non-incarnate !  The  Bishop's  error  is  in  the  basic 
lie  that  there  is  any  God  who  "  ordains  the  powers  that 
be  "—unless  he  is  a  mighty  bad  one. 


A  Philadelphia  ex-policeman  assaulted  a  little  girl, 
eight  years  old.  Last  week  Judge  Bregy  sentenced  him 
to  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary,  not  to  prevent  him 
from  committing  similar  crimes  but  to  punish  him  ;  as  if 
an  arbitrary  punishment  like  that  could  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  crime  or  do  any  good.  In  sentencing 
him  the  Judge  said : 

If  there  is  any  person  specially  protected  by  the  law  and  around 
whom  all  the  safeguards  are  thrown  which  the  law  intends  to  throw 
around  the  citizen,  it  is  a  child— a  little  child  like  this,  who  has 
been  subjected  by  you  to  a  most  outrageous  assault,  an  assault 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  wild  beast,  because,  in  addition  to 
the  physical  suffering  resulting,  there  is  the  mental  and  the  moral 
wounds. 

Yes  ?  Is  the  law  so  careful  of  little  children  ?  What 
about  the  thousands  of  little  things,  four  or  five  years 
old,  who  strip  tobacco  and  sew  on  buttons,  and  mind 
the  baby  and  live  in  the  physical  and  moral  filth 
of  tenement  houses?  If  the  cruel  capitalists  who  in- 
flict upon  little  children  "  physical  suffering  resulting 
in  mental  and  moral  wounds"  were  all  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary there  would  be  a  tremendous  reduction  of 
church  revenues.  

Robert  C.  Adams  in  another  column  says:  "Chil- 
dren are  members  of  a  community;  their  education 
benefits  the  community ;  therefore  the  community 
should  pay  for  it."  Exactly.  The  Church  of  England 
is  the  true  church  ;  its  doctrines  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  therefore  the  community  should  support  its 
clergy.'  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  to  give 
me  the  advantages  of  European  travel  and  have  me 
living  in  a  handsome  house,  because  persons  who  have 
traveled  and  live  in  handsome  houses  are  desirable  in 
any  community.  Therefore  the  community  should  tax 
all  persons  who  spend  part  of  their  money  for  liquor, 
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pay  my  expenses  on  the  trip  and  build  me  a  house.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  drunkards,  but  which  is  better, 
to  observe  the  rights  of  drunkards  or  furnish  the  com- 
munity with  highly  desirable  citizens  ?  Manifestly  the 
latter.    Read  Mr.  Adams's  letter. 


How  long  is  it  going  to  take  for  people  to  be  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  sight  of  United  States  soldiers 
driving  poor  people  off  the  vacant  land  ? 


What  a  tremendous  excitement  there  would  be  in 
this  country  if  some  "ignorant,  foreign  Socialist"  or 
"  Anarchist "  should  whip  out  a  revolver  and  compel  a 
city  policeman  to  let  a  prisoner  go,  or  if  a  mob  of  these 
dreadful  "ignorant,  foreign  wretches"  should  hustle 
and  beat  a  United  States  officer  until  he  spat  blood. 
What  a  terrible  time  the  newspapers  would  make  about 
it.  And  how  the  ministers  would  preach  about  it.  Dear 
me,  how  virtuous  everybody  would  be  and  what  lessons 
of  warning  would  be  taught  against  the  godless  doctrines 
of  social  agitators.  But  when  all  this  and  more  happened 
on  election  day  up  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  a  week  or  so  ago, 
nobody  seemed  to  mind  it.  The  rioters,  like  those 
gentle  temperance  women  in  Missouri,  were  all  good 
Christian,  peace-loving,  law  abiding  citizens,  and  so  it 
was  all  right.  You  can  do  anything  you  like  so  long  as 
you  do  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  rent  robber  and  the 
interest  pirate.  When  "law  and  order"  means  the  law 
that  orders  you  to  give  up  what  you  earn  to  some  re- 
spectable thief  it  is  very  sacred,  otherwise  not  very. 


The  United  States  Government  stole  1 1,000,000  acres 
of  land  from  the  Chippewa  Indians,  placed  1,930  of  the 
poor  creatures  upon  5,000  acres  of  land  which  would 
not  yield  support  to  100  industrious  white  men,  appro- 
priated $2.50  a  piece  to  them,  payable  in  flour  and  fat 
pork,  and  now  they  are  dying  of  starvation  at  the  rate 
of  about  twenty-five  a  month.  The  Government  is  the 
enemy  of  the  poor.  Only  superstition  can  prevent  any 
one  from  seeing  so  patent  a  fact. 


A  single  law  firm  in  one  city  in  Southern  Kansas  has 
contracts  for  the  foreclosure  of  1,800  mortgages,  which 
means  that  money  lenders  have  robbed  so  many  farm- 
ers of  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry  for  years.  This 
could  not  happen  if  the  Government  would  not  collect 
the  money  owing  by  poor  men  to  rich  men.  There 
should  be  no  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts.  A  debt 
is  a  private  contract  with  which  the  Government  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  But  Government  is  the  friend  of 
the  interest-taking  lender  and  against  the  interest- 
paying  borrower. 

Why  do  not  the  poor  people  keep  going  back  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip  ?  There  are  not  enough  soldiers  there 
to  keep  them  off.  No  resistance  to  the  uniformed 
ruffians  and  paid  murderers  is  necessary.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  keep  going  back  as  often  as  they  are  driven  off. 
And  if  people  everywhere  would  keep  moving,  thus 
upon  vacant  land  the  whole  monopoly  of  vacant  land 
would  soon  tumble  to  pieces. 


Victor  Yarros  was  made  to  say  in  his  article,  "  Two 
Letters,"  last  week  :  "  Nearly  all  Anarchists  die  evolu- 
tionists." It  should  have  been  "are  evolutionists." 
Helen  Gardener  will  reply  to  him  next  week. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


A  correspondent  in  New  Jersey  sends  me  a  copy  of 
the  New  York  "  Weekly  Times  "  of  February  26,  con- 
taining an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor ; 
and  requests  that  I  will  make  some  comment  on  it  in 
the  Twentieth  Century.  "  I  am,"  says  this  correspond- 
ent, "an  old  poor  working  man,  bent  with  hard  toil  and 
poor  fare ;  but  if  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave  I  don't 
want  to  be  placed  near  an  Astor,  a  Gould,  or  a  Vander- 
bilt." 

I  am  sure  I  read  in  the  newspaper,  some  three  or  four  months 
ago,  about  a  poor  man  who  asked  assistance  of  Astor,  as  he  and  his 
son  were  walking  down  Broadway.  He  gave  the  man  a  quarter, 
and  then  called  a  policeman  and  had  him  arrested ;  and  now  see 
the  hypocritical,  fulsome,  tiresome,  sickening,  false  eulogy  in  the 
"Times."  And  I  suppose  the  other  papers  sing  the  same  chorus, 
of  a  man  who  drew  five  million  dollars  yearly  out  of  the  sweat,  toil! 
heart's  blood  of  the  poor.  Ah !  Such  things  depress  me.  When  I 
read  such  infernal  rot  about  such  a  person,  a  revengeful  feeling 
rises  within  me,  and  I  can't  help  it.  When,  oh !  when  will  the 
masses  open  their  eyes,  and  arise  and  claim  their  birthright  ? 

Well,  I  pick  up  the  paper  my  correspondent  sends, 
and  I  must  own,  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Astor  is  somewhat 
fulsome.    His  life  appears  to  have  been  almost  that  of 
a  human  oyster,  quietly  assimilating  the  good  things 
that  came  his  way,  and  storing  up  succulence  for  some 
other  to  enjoy  after  his  decease.    He  went  to  the  war 
in  '61,  and  served  as  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  his  vast  wealth  making  it  manifestly  im- 
proper that  he  should  shoulder  a  musket  and  take  his 
chances  on  the  fighting  line  like  more  ordinary  men ; 
but,  except  for  this  intermission  of  partial  activity,  he 
seems  to  have  spent  his  life  vibrating  between  his  office 
on  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Trinity  Church— picking 
up  alternately  pelf  and  piety.    He  came  into  the  world 
in  1822,  bringing  nothing  with  him.    He  probably  never 
produced  so  much  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
while  he  remained  here.    He  went  out  of  the  world  in 
1890,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  leaving 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  power  to  ap- 
propriate the  fruit  of  other  men's  toil  behind  him. 
While  he  lived,  he  depended  on  the  gratuitous  labor  of 
other  men  for  his  food,  shelter,  clothing,  opera  box,  and 
other  incidentals ;  and  when  he  died  he  depended  on 
the  gratuitous  labor  of  the  man  of  Calvary  to  make 
things  straight  for  him  with  God  Almighty,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  harp  and  wings.    In  the  picturesque 
language  spoken  by  many  of  those  who  died  that  he 
might  live,  he  had  a  soft  thing  all  through.    Had  he 
taken  his  mortgages  and  title  deeds  with  him  when  he 
went  away,  the  world  would  have  been  better  off.  He 
probably  would  have  done  so  if  he  could.    His  recep- 
tion in  heaven  by  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  would  be  an  interesting  function  to  behold. 
Yet  the  newspaper  eulogy  tells  us  that  his  life  was 
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one  long  record  of  good  deeds.    He  didn't  assimilate 
quite  all  the  wealth  that  drifted  to  him  on  the  social 
current.    He  permitted  some  other  men  to  build  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Astor  Library,  on  some  lots  of  land  that 
"belonged"  to  him.    He  allowed  others  to  build  a 
Cancer  Hospital  on  some  other  lots,  also  "belonging" 
to  him    He  gave  the  laces  which  his  wife  left  behind 
her  when  she  died  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
He  hired— with  other  men's  wages— artificers  to  build 
a  reredos  in  Trinity  Church.    I  am  not  altogether  cer- 
tain what  a  reredos  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  something 
efficient  for  salvation— perhaps  a  kind  of  needle's  eye— 
and  the  one  Mr.  Astor's  tenants  paid  for  cost  $250,000. 
And  he  was  exceeding  generous— with  other  people's 
wages-to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.    In  his  benefac- 
tions he  was  the  Single-tax  personified,  taking  toll  of 
men  for  the  privilege  of  using  land,  and  then  distrib- 
uting it  in  the  shape  of  hospitals  and  libraries.  The 
same  thing  might  have  been  done,  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, by  a  drop-a-nickle-in-the-slot  machine. 

But  my  dear  New  Jersey  correspondent,  do  you  think 
that  these  things  are  a  good  reason  for  pursuing  the 
dead  millionaire  into  the  beyond,  with  words  of  con- 
demnation, as  though  it  were  all  his  fault?    I  under- 
stand your  feeling  perfectly.    It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
"an  old  poor  working  man,  bent  with  hard  toil  and 
poor  fare  "  and  to  know  that  you  suffer  these  indignities 
and  miseries  because  such  men  as  Mr.  Astor  steal  the 
fruits  of  your  labor.    It  is  natural  that  you  should  curse 
the  men  who  oppress  you.    If  it  weren't  so,  you  wouldn't 
do  it    But  isn't  it  possible  that  there  may  be  a  little 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question? 
You  tell  me  how  you  would  feel  about  associating  with 
the  Astors,  Goulds,  and  Vanderbilts,  if  there  should  be 
a  life  beyond  the  grave.    Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  there  may  be  an  equally  good  reason  why  they 
should  refuse  to  associate  with  you  ?   If  they  have  been 
uc  just  to  you,  it  is  altogether  certain  that  you  have  done 
your  full  duty  by  them  ? 


A  wealthy  parasite,  or  a  poverty  stricken  producer? 
—which  of  the  two,  measured  by  the  standard  of  com- 
plete manhood,  is  the  more  degraded  being?  Pretty 
hard  question  to  answer,  isn't  it?    Of  course,  I  admit 
that  as  between  you  and  Mr.  Astor,  the  millionaire  had 
decidedly  the  most  comfortable  time  of  it.    But  don't 
vou  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  your  poverty,  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  undeservedness-the  feeling  that  you 
might  so  easily  be  relieved  of  it-that  makes  you  mis- 
erable ?  And  in  just  the  same  way,  it  was  not  his  para- 
sitic wealth,  but  the  lack  of  consciousness  that  he  was 
a  parasite,  that  made  Mr.  Astor's  life  a  happy  one. 
There  are  plenty  of  men,  as  poor  and  hard  working  as 
vou  who  are  quite  as  happy  as  any  millionaire  m  ex- 
istence   There  never  was  a  happier,  merrier,  better 
contented  race  on  earth  than  the  negroes  were,  here 
in  the  South,  before  the  war.    You  might  be  just  as 
happy  as  they  were,  if  you  could  erase  from  your  mind 
all  consciousness  of  injustice  done  you,  all  knowledge 
of  your  own  capacity  for  a  higher,  nobler  manhood. 


And  there  is  not  a  millionaire  alive  who  would  not  be 
as  wretched  in  the  midst  of  his  riches  as  you  in  your 
poverty,  if  he  had  the  same  realizing  sense  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  life  would  hold  for  him,  were  justice  done 
him  by  his  fellow-men. 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  you  cannot  accuse 
such  men  as  Mr.  Astor  of  keeping  you  in  poverty,  with- 
out acknowledging  yourself  guilty  of  degrading  them 
into  parasitism.    If  they  have  injured  you,  you  have 
equally  injured  them.    The  fact  that  you  have  self-re- 
spect enough  to  feel  the  injury,  while  they  have  not, 
only  aggravates  the  wrong  you  have  inflicted  on  them. 
Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  either  of  you  is  necessarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrong  done  the  other.    I  only  say 
that  if  either  is  responsible,  both  must  be  so.    If  it  be 
true  that  you  would  not  be  in  poverty  today  unless  Mr. 
Astor  and  other  landlords  had  robbed  you  of  your  earn- 
ings, it  is  also  true  that  the  men  of  Mr.  Astor's  class 
would  not  have  been  degraded  into  parasites  unless 
men  like  you  had  consented  to  be  robbed. 

All  very  fine,  you  tell  me.    But  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.    It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  Land 
Lords  to  stop  their  robbery,  while  it  would  be  a  very 
hard  thing  for  you  to  cease  submitting  to  it.   The  worst 
that  could  happen  to  them  would  be  that  they  might 
have  to  go  to  work;  while  about  the  least  that  you 
could  expect  would  be  to  be  hauled  to  jail.    Oh,  my 
friend,  don't  humbug  yourself.    It  is  not  the  physical 
inconvenience  of  living  in  a  jail  that  frightens  you  ;  it 
is  the  social  disgrace  that  attends  the  being  sent  to  jail. 
But  the  Land  Lord,  if  he  should  do  exact  justice  by 
you,  would  have  to  dread,  not  only  social  ignominy,  but 
positive  physical  inconvenience  as  well.    And  note  this 
further  difference  in  the  situations :  that  you,  knowing 
you  duty  to  your  fellow-man,  have  failed  to  do  it ;  while 
the  Land  Lord  has  the  excuse  of  ignorance  for  the  non- 
performance of  his  duty  toward  you.    Truly,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  faith  in  which  Mr.  Astor  died  should 
prove  well  founded,  and  you  and  he  should  stand  to- 
gether before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  his  accusation 
against  you  may  be  to  yours  against  him  as  a  leaden 
plummet  to  a  thistle  down. 


Had  you  been  born  to  Mr.  Astor's  fortune,  do  you 
think  you  would  have  been  a  better  man  than  he  ?  Had 
he  been  born  to  yours,  would  he  have  been  a  worse  man 
than  you  ?    Don't  you  see  that  he  in  his  life,  and  you  in 
yours,  have  both  been  doing  the  things  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  you  should  do— that  you  have  been  obey- 
ing each  the  inevitable  law  of  his  own  being,  and  that 
the  social  organization  that  embraces  you  both  has 
necessarily  taken  on  that  form  which  would  allow  both 
of  you  to  do  the  things  that  the  laws  of  your  being 
prompted  you  to  do?   Do  you  think  you  can  change 
the  social  organization  by  mere  fiat— that  you  can  say : 
"Let  there  be  honesty,"  and  there  shall  be  honesty? 
That  has  been  tried  a  thousand  times,  and  never  with 
success.    There  are  no  magicians  in  morals,  any  more 
than  in  physics.    When  a  day  comes  that  you,  and  men 
like  you,  shall  so  thoroughly  believe  in  your  rights  that 
you  cannot  help  asserting  them  in  practice,  then  the 
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Land  Lord  will  be  an  impossibility.  When  the  Land 
Lord  comes  to  believe  in  his  right  to  be  something 
higher  than  a  parasite,  then  "  an  old  poor  working-man, 
bent  with  hard  toil  and  poor  fare,"  will  be  something 
undiscoverable.  The  robber  and  the  robbed  will  both 
have  vanished,  and  the  social  system  will  adjust  itself 
to  perfect  freedom.  Would  you  hasten  the  coming  of 
that  day  ?  There  is  a  very  simple  way  to  do  it,  and 
there  is  but  one  way.  You  know  your  duty  to  yoitr 
fellow- men  ;  go  forth  and  do  it,  and  take  whatever  con- 
sequences may  befall.  But  don't  waste  breath  in  com- 
plaining that  other  men  don't  stand  forth  and  do  their 
duty. 

And  the  hope  that  I  see  for  mankind  is  that  men,  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  are  learning  this  lesson  of 
the  duty  due  their  fellow-men,  as  they  never  learned 
it  before.  My  New  Jersey  correspondent  has  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  of  development  where  the  law  of 
his  being  will  compel  him  to  assert  his  right  to  equal 
opportunity  in  actual  practice ;  but  he  has  at  least 
reached  the  stage  of  earnest  longing  for  that  right, 
and  serious  inquiry  as  to  how  he  may  obtain  it.  Men 
like  Mr.  Astor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  blind  to  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  a  life. of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  they  have  a  vague  consciousness  of  duties  un- 
performed, of  injustice  that  must  somehow  be  reme- 
died, which  finds  expression  in  deeds  of  charity  and 
public  benefactions.  The  social  problem  is  in  the  air. 
Millions  of  men  and  women,  differing  widely — and  for- 
tunately differing — as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  are 
united  in  the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  Land  Lord  and  the  landless  are  drawing  closer 
and  closer  together.  When  the  one  is  ready  to  assert 
his  rights,  the  other  will  be*  well-nigh  ready  to  concede 
them.  Who  can  say  how  soon  that  day  may  come? 
Men  develop  rapidly  in  this  age  of  steam  of  electricity 
— of  fearless  thought,  and  swift  interweaving  of  ideas. 
Socialists,  Anarchists,  Communists,  Single-taxers,  Chris- 
tian reformers,  men  of  every  school  of  thought,  are 
hastening  the  coming  of  the  day  of  freedom.  It  mat- 
ters little  what  men  think.  The  all  important  thing  is 
that  they  do  think. 

As  evil  a  thing  as  poverty  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  worst  evil  that  might  befall  humanity.  When  it 
shall  have  passed  away,  the  race  of  man  shall  be  wiser, 
happier  by  far  than  had  it  never  come  into  the  world. 
For  the  thing  that  has  really  hindered  our  progress 
during  all  these  thousands  of  years  is  not  poverty,  but 
superstition.  The  pain  of  poverty  is  Nature's  kindly 
warning  of  the  deeper  evil  that  inflicts  us,  as  the  pain 
of  burning  is  her  warning  against  the  fire  that  would 
consume  us.  Seeking  the  cause  of  poverty,  we  find  it 
in  superstition  ;  we  learn  that  superstition  must  be  ex- 
tirpated before  poverty  can  cease  to  be.  But  had  the 
terrors  of  poverty  never  assailed  us,  we  might  have 
clung  to  our  superstition  to  all  eternity,  and  awakened 
never  to  the  possibilities  of  freedom. 

See  how  marvelously  we  are  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  our  destiny;  with  what  majesty  of  calm  the 


harmony  of  Nature  asserts  itself,  and  compels  us,  in  our 
own  despite,  to  rise  from  the  lower  plane  of  superstition 
to  the  higher  level  of  perfect  freedom.  Man  learns  to 
conquer  the  universe,  to  produce  wealth  with  constantly 
diminishing  effort,  to  harness  Nature's  forces,  and  make 
them  do  his  bidding.  But,  like  Dead  Sea  apples,  his 
wealth  turns  to  ashes  in  his  mouth,  and  yields  him  no 
satisfaction,  though  he  longs  for  it  with  constant  inten- 
sity. With  wealth  comes  poverty,  hand  in  hand,  mak- 
ing the  poor  to  suffer  and  the  rich  to  go  in  fear.  We 
oppress  it,  but  it  will  not  down  ;  we  throw  a  mantle  of 
poetry  and  superstition  round  it,  but  its  naked  hideous- 
ness  will  not  be  concealed.  Day  by  day  it  grows  and 
swells,  and  awful  specter,  repulsive,  threatening,  terri- 
fying our  souls.  We  must  dig  down  into  the  roots  of 
things,  and  find  its  cause;  there  is  no  possibility  of  peace 
for  us  unless  we  do.  And  digging  thus,  we  lay  bare 
superstition  after  superstition,  which  shrivel  up  and 
die  as  light  falls  upon  them.  The  divine  right  of  kings 
has  gone  ;  the  divine  right  of  majorities  is  going  fast ; 
the  divine  right  of  Land  Lords  is  withering  ;  and  still 
the  digging  goes  on  more  earnestly  than  ever,  new 
thousands  joining  in  it  every  day.  But  think  you  the 
digging  would  have  ever  been  begun,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unbearable  woes  of  poverty  ?  So,  from  the  long- 
ing for  enjoyment  comes  the  force  that  is  lifting  man 
into  freedom,  and  fitting  him  to  enjoy. 


Mr.  Ingalls  puts  a  question  to  me.  He  says : 
What  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  M'Cready  tell  us  is  how  he 
would  have  men  exchange  locations  in  occupied  lands,  where  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  each  they  had  a  mutual  desire  to  make  the 
deal.  He  would  not  confine  to  a  fixed  location,  certainly.  At  any 
time  after  the  man  has  lifted  a  certain  amount  of  coal  from  the 
mine,  and  the  farmer  raised  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  from  his 
field,  what  machinery  other  than  "  freedom  to  exchange  "  is  neces- 
sary in  any  transaction  between  them?  Suppose  the  miner  thinks 
mining  is  unhealthy  for  him,  and  the  farmer  thinks  that  he  could  do 
better  at  mining,  what  hinders  their  changing  their  locations  and 
employments  if  they  can  agree,  and  if  they  should  do  so,  how  can 
exact  equivalents  be  secured? 

I  should  say,  most  decidedly,  that  no  machinery  other 
than  abs61ute  freedom  of  exchange  would  be  necessary 
in  any  transaction  between  free  men.  And  as  to  the 
securing  of  exact  equivalents,  I  think  that  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  parties  making  the  exchange;  if  both 
were  satisfied,  exact  equivalents  would  be  secured,  and 
if  either  should  be  dissatisfied,  there  would  be  no  trade. 
But  what  I  insist  on  is  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
miner  would  have  anything  to  dispose  of  except  the 
products  of  his  labor.  The  miner  might  have  made 
shafts,  erected  machinery,  broken  out  a  lot  of  coal,  and 
so  on  ;  the  farmer  might  have  plowed  his  fields,  put  up 
barns,  and  done  a  dozen  other  things  ;  and  these  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  and  nothing  else,  would  be  the  sub- 
jects of  exchange  between  the  two.  Mr.  Ingalls  thinks 
that  besides  the  products  of  their  industry  they  would  ex- 
change privilege  of  access  to  the  universe,  each  valuing 
his  privilege  at  some  definite  sum,  and  the  difference 
of  value  being  paid  by  one  to  the  other.  And  I  say 
that  by  no  possibility  could  anything  of  that  kind  hap- 
pen.   It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.    When  a  man 
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digs  coal  out  of  the  ground,  he  doesn't  do  it  because  he 
wants  coal  himself,  but  because  his  fellow-men  want  it. 
He  is  working  for  his  fellow-men  just  as  truly  as  Mr. 
Walls's  hired  man,  if  he  has  one,  he  is  working  for 
Mr  Ingalls  when  he  goes  into  the  cellar  and  brings  out 
a  scuttle  of  coal  for  the  parlor  fire.  And  among  free 
men  the  man  for  whom  the  work  is  done  is  the  only 
man  who  pays  ;  the  man  who  does  the  work  receives  ; 
he  doesn't  pay  for  the  privilege  of  helping  other 
people,  and  he  could  only  be  induced  to  pay  by  such  a 
reversal  of  natural  law  as  would  amount  to  an  explo- 
sion of  the  universe. 

I  half  suspect  that  Mr.  Ingalls  has  not  perfectly  cleared 
his  mind  of  the  fallacy  that  the  coal  mine  is  the  coal 
miner's  opportunity.    It  isn't  anything  of  the  sort. 
Nothing  but  coal  can  be  produced  from  a  coal  mine ; 
and  coal  is  among  the  least  of  the  coal  miner's  wants. 
The  coal  mine  is  the  opportunity  of  the  men  who  want 
to  use  coal ;  and  their  willingness  to  pay  him  for  apply- 
ing his  labor  to  their  opportunity  is  the  coal  miner's  op- 
portunity.   They  are  willing  to  pay  him  for  digging 
coal  for  them  for  only  just  one  reason,  and  no  other; 
because  in  that  way  they  can  get  coal  with  less  trouble 
than  if  they  went  to  the  mine  and  dug  it  for  themselves. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  mine  be  rich  or  poor, 
whether  it  will  yield  one  ton  or  ten  thousand  in  return 
for  a  day's  labor ;  the  only  question  is  :  "Is  it  the  mine 
from  which  coal  can  be  produced  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  men  who  use  coal  ?"    If  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  yes,  then  the  miner,  whether  he  get  out  ten  tons 
a  day  or  ten  million,  will  earn  just  exactly  the  wages 
that  will  reward  equivalent  labor  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion ;  because  if  the  community  should  offer  to  pay  him 
less  he  would  engage  in  some  other  occupation  by  pref- 
erence •  and  if  he  should  be  fool  enough  to  try  to  force 
the  community  to  pay  him  more,  they  would  refuse  to 
burn  his  coal,  and  employ  some  one  else  to  do  their  min- 
ing for  them.    And  if  the  answer  to  the  question  is  no, 
then  the  miner  has  no  business  in  that  mine,  and  the 
law  of  his  being  will  surely  impel  him  to  leave  it.  But 
in  neither  case,  so  long  as  he  is  a  free  man  among  free 
men  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  circumstances 
under  which  he  should  be  impelled  to  pay  any  other 
man  either  for  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  mine 
or  for  the  privilege  of  letting  it  alone. 

When  men  awake  to  the  knowledge  of  their  freedom, 
if  a  man  becomes  a  coal  miner,  it  will  be  because  his 
tastes  and  talents  fit  him  for  that  occupation  better 
than  for  any  other.  Being  a  coal  miner,  he  will  apply 
his  labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  in  that  lo- 
cation where  his  fellow-men's  convenience  requires  that 
he  should  apply  it.  And  he  will  strive  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  labor  in  every  possible  way,  because  by 
so  doing  he  will  raise  the  general  standard  of  wages 
and  benefit  himself  in  benefiting  his  fellows.  And  if 
he  should  find  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
can  serve  his  fellow-men  better  as  a  farmer  than  as  a 
coal  miner,  he  will  probably  repair  his  error  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.    But  if  anybody  suggest  that  he  should 


pay  something  to  somebody  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  community  more  efficiently  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  I  think  he  will  tell  that  person  to— well,  I 
don't  think  he'll  consent  to  pay  anything. 

T.  L.  M'Cready. 
North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia.  
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HOW  SLOV/LY  TOWARD  THE  GROWING  LIGHT! 


BY  D.  LOUIS  BODGE. 


How  slowly  toward  the  growing  light 

The  minds  of  people  turn  ! 
Questions  affecting  truth  and  right 

Give  but  the  least  concern. 
The  old  beguiling  siren  song 

Still  holds  its  power  supreme, 
And  men  serenely  drift  along 

Lost  in  a  golden  dream. 

To  question  wrongs,  to  banish  fear, 

To  speak  in  Reason's  name, 
Is  to  incur  the  bigot's  sneer. 

Win  calumny  and  blame  ! 
He  who  shall  for  earth's  welfare  dare 

To  aid  the  march  of  man, 
Must  look  for  curses  as  his  share, 

Must  bear  the  zealot's  ban. 

No  cause  must  crowd,  no  movement  press 

Against  established  ways  ; 
No  help  relieve  earth's  wretchedness, 

Which  canting  craft  gainsays. 
The  brainless  sycophants  who  fear 

The  freedom  of  the  mind, 
Can  only  honor  death's  dull  ear ! 

Can  praise  alone  the  blind ! 

And  must  it  be  that  manhood  thus 
Shall  ever  cringe  and  bow  ? 

Must  coming  years  still  bring  to  us 
The  thongs  that  bind  us  now  ? 

Shall  error's  dupes  still  idly  dream- 
Still  hug  their  old-time  chain? 

And  Reason,  that  should  reign  supreme, 
Assert  itself  in  vain? 

I  cannot  think  that  lines  once  drawn 

Shall  bound  the  coming  years ! 
That  priests  shall  dictate,  living  on 

Man's  helplessness  and  fears. 
There  must  be  still  in  manhood  set 

Some  thought  that  truth  must  claim  ; 
Some  spark  of  liberty  that  yet 

Shall  kindle  into  flame  ! 

Although  their  ranks  are  faint  and  few 

Who  freedom's  heights  have  passed, 
The  false  must  yield  before  the  true, 

And  justice  win  at  last. 
Through  error's  night  we  may  descry 

The  dawn  of  coming  day, 
And  countless  voices  prophesy 

Of  Reason's  final  sway. 

Lo !  while  I  look,  fade  cross  and  crown  ; 
A  shadowy  host  appears— 
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The  world's  reformers,  winding  down 

The  long  dim  aisle  of  years  ! 
O  heroes  of  the  past,  who  bled, 

Your  glorious  works  remain  ! 

0  spirits  of  the  voiceless  dead, 
You  have  not  lived  in  vaiu  ! 

The  influence  of  each  fearless  word 

Still  lives  to  conquer  wrong ; 
The  story  of  your  deeds  is  heard 

From  age  to  age  along. 
Not  always  shall  man's  hampered  thought 

Our  sacred  rights  deny  ! 
Not  always  shall  the  world,  untaught, 

Its  saviors  crucify ! 

So,  while  the  vision  tarrieth  long, 
And  far  the  end  appears, 

1  wait  the  righting  of  each  wrong, 
The  verdict  of  the  years. 

Though  hearts  are  weak,  and  dim  our  sight, 

And  hope's  fair  sky  o'ercast, 
I  know  that  truth  will  live,  and  right 

Shall  triumph  at  the  last ! 

Middle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE   REVISION   OF  CREEDS. 


BY  M.  M  TRUMBULL. 


Two  or  three  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers the  statement  of  a  prominent  citizen,  to  the  effect 
that  although  formerly  somewhat  sceptical,  he  had 
been  fixed  in  the  Christian  faith  by  reading  the  lec- 
tures of  Robert  Ingersoll.  It  might  have  been  expected 
from  this  remarkable  confession  that  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations would  have  ordered  a  large  supply  of  Inger- 
soll's  lectures  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  tracts  : 

7 

but  thus  far  a  search  among  the  proselyting  literature 
of  the  churches  fails  to  reveal  any  of  the  works  of  In- 
gersoll. From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  brother  when  he  says  that  Ingersoll  con- 
verted him.  N 
The  conversions  really  appear  to  have  been  the  other 

I  way,  at  least  among  the  Presbyterians.  They  are  sur- 
rendering their  creed  and  their  catechism  on  the  de- 

I  mand  of  Ingersoll.  This  was  acknowledged  by  an  im- 
prudent and  over-candid  young  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  when  he  said  :  "  How  are  we 
to  answer  Ingersoll  unless  we  revise  the  Confession  ?" 
The  conundrum  is  an  easy  one  ;  the  way  is  manifest. 
Let  the  Presbyterians  prove  by  rational  evidence  and 
argument  that  Ingersoll  is  wrong  and  he  is  answered. 
Convinced  that  Ingersoll  is  right  the  Presbyterians 
abandon  their  creed. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  is  more  than  a 
proclamation  that  the  ministers  composing  it  no  longer 

t  believe  the  creed.  Its  meaning  is  that  they  cannot  any 
longer  pretend  to  believe  it.  Many  of  them  have  not 
believed  it  for  years,  and  perhaps  they  never  believed 
it.  Some  of  them  abandon  it  because  they  have  been 
found  out,  others  because  they  cannot  any  longer  en- 
dure the  torments  of  a  false  position.  This  revision  of 
the  creed  is  part  of  a  great  struggle  to  emancipate 


themselves  from  the  bondage  of  a  lie.  They  have 
learned  to  know  God  better  ;  and  in  penitence  they  re- 
vise their  bad  opinion  of  the  Creator.  The  reflex  ac- 
tion of  this  upon  the  Presbyterians  will  be  good.  Men 
cannot  improve  their  Gods  without  improving  them- 
selves. 

Let  the  Presbyterians  have  praise  for  their  action. 
To  extend  the  boundaries  of  Heaven  and  contract  the 
boundaries  of  Hell  is  a  religious  achievement  of  which 
they  may  be  proud.  Let  them  continue  in  the  good 
work  until  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  in  Hell  for 
a  single  human  soul.  Salvation  is  for  all,  damnation 
is  for  none.  How  grateful  the  Presbyterians  ought  to 
be  to  Colonel  Ingersoll  for  teaching  them  that  their  old 
opinion  about  little  children  burning  in  everlasting  fire 
was  a  mischievous  mistake. 

The  revision  of  their  creed  is  no  reproach  to  the 
Presbyterians  ;  nor  is  it  an  occasion  for  taunt  or  tri- 
umph by  their  enemies.  This  is  an  age  of  revision, 
and  the  action  of  the  Presbyterians  is  only  a  sign 
of  it.  Excepting  fools  all  men  are  scrutinizing 
and  revising  their  opinions,  not  only  in  matters  of 
theology  but  in  matters  of  politics,  ethics  and  all 
philosophies.  The  Bible  itself  was  revised  five  or  six 
years  ago  by  Christian  theologians,  and  by  Christian 
consent,  but  not  until  after  it  had  been  revised  by  In- 
gersoll and  the  unbelievers. 

To  men  who  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians for  denying  that  which  the  Presbyterians  them- 
selves deny  now,  the  temptation  to  laugh  at  their  con- 
version is  very  strong  ;  but  instead  of  yielding  to  it, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  us  all  to  examine  our  own 
creeds,  catechisms  and  confessions  ?  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  among  them  some  dogmas,  doctrines  and  conceits 
that  need  revision  also. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  by  name  will  continue  to 
exist ;  but,  like  the  Bunker  Hill  musket  with  a  new 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  it  will  not  be  genuine.  The 
Presbyterian  religion  passes  from  the  earth  to  the  pur- 
gatory of  errors,  where  thousands  of  better  and  worse 
theologies  have  gone,  and  where  thousands  more  will 
go.  And  some  false  theories  of  civil  government,  many 
social  superstitions,  and  a  few  political  idolatries  will 
follow  them. 

Chicago,  111. 


THE    TWO  PATHS. 


BY  DYER  D.  LUM. 


Progress  has  no  meaning  outside  of  social  relations. 
Nature  records  but  changes  in  terms  of  evolution  or 
devolution  ;  man's  adaptation  to  environments  is  physi- 
cal. Progress  is  the  record  of  change  in  social  rela- 
tions— a  province  wrested  from  nature,  transforming 
brute  into  human.  The  veneering  may  be  thin  on 
some,  but  the  thickness  of  the  human  laying  over  the 
brute  is  the  expression  of  progress.  Our  ancestors 
were  retrospective  ;  our  golden  age  lies  before  us. 
When  the  ancient  Hebrew  asked  the  angel  why  the 
former  days  were  better  than  the  new,  the  angel  an- 
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swered:  "Ask  not  the  cause.  Thou  dost  not  inquire 
wisely  concerning  this."  From  this  Oriental  view  of 
life  we  have  forever  parted.  Our  paradise  is  to  be 
won  Our  goal  is  the  still  better  arrangement  of  social 
relations  :  the  welfare  of  all  in  that  of  each. 

When  the  bell  wether  of  a  flock  leaps  the  bar  the 
sheep  follow  and  continue  leaping  after  the  bar  is  with- 
drawn.   Such  was  the  past  history  of  the  race.  Might 
led  servility  was  inculcated,  and  individuality  decried. 
Looking  backward  from  the  heights  of  the  present  we 
discern  in  history  the  winding  path  of  progress  ;  we 
trace  it  from  the  low  lands  ot  authoritative  guidance 
to  the  higher  level  of  greater  individual  freedom. 
Thearchy,  monarchy,  oligarchy ;  from  priest  to  king 
and  mob  the  fiction  of  «  divine  right  "  to  rule  has  sur- 
vived all  changes,  yet  progress  halts  not.    The  thearch 
ruled  and  warriors,  traders  and  toilers  became  castes. 
The  warrior's  sword  replaced  the  priestly  amulet,  and 
the  priest  stepped  behind  the  throne  ;  but  three  castes 
remained.    In  1789  the  throne  fell,  and  priest  and  king 
ranged  themselves  behind  the  victorious  middleman. 
Though  trader  and  toiler  united  before  the  Bastile,  on 
the  morrow  caste  lines  were  drawn,  and  but  two  castes 
remain.    Priest,  king  and  trader,  "  these  three  are  one, 
and  the  toiler  still  obeys  the  injunction  of  earning 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Has  the  term  of  progress  ceased?    The  mediaeval 
toiler  was  driven  by  three  whips  :  priestly,  over  con- 
science and  thought ;  royal,  over  will  and  deed  ;  econ- 
omic over  access  to  the  means  of  life.    Religious  and 
political  liberty  are  issues  of  the  past ;  the  spirit  of 
this  century  is  confined  to  the  third.    Yet  behind  the 
State  priest,  king,  and  trader,  stand  and  unitedly  pro- 
claim statute  law  is  the  higher  law.    The  toiler,  hav- 
ing ascended  from  slavery  through  serfdom  to  wage 
labor  looks  forward-and  dreams.    Shall  we  use  the 
State'or  remove  it?    Shall  we  seize  power  and  compel 
the  overthrown  castes  to  find  place-and  extinction— 
in  our  ranks  ?   Or  shall  we  crown  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  overcoming  power  of  man  over  man?  Direc- 
tion or  cooperation  ? 

These  are  the  two  paths  by  which  social  change  must 
proceed    The  struggles  of  the  past  show  these  only, 
though  men  have  vainly  tried  to  walk  both.    It  is  not  a 
question  of  dispute  as  to  the  color  of  a  shield  with  dis- 
putants looking  at  it  from  opposite  sides.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  following  two  paths,  one  leading  right,  the 
other  to  the  left ;  one  toward  authority,  the  other  to- 
ward freedom.    When  the  renaissance  brought  dawn  to 
intellectual  freedom  the  air-brake  of  authority  was  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  arrest  its  onward  course.    The  impetus 
eiven  freedom  led,  though  its  prophets,  like  Erasmus, 
shrank  aghast  at  their  work.    Luther  and  Calvin  pro- 
claimed "  the  right  of  private  judgment "  in  religious  be- 
lief and  again  the  brakes  were  applied  :  Luther  with 
sword  to  the  peasants,  and  Calvin  with  fire  to  Servetus 
They  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.    Voltaire  and 
Danton  became  their  heirs.     Mankind  had  entered 
upon  the  path  toward  freedom  ;  though  many  turned 
backward  toward  authority  the  guidon  of  progress  was 
moved  forward.    Out  of  the  conflict  of  tired  combat- 


ants came  toleration.    Then  the  scene  shifted  from  re- 
ligious to  political  liberty. 

In  all  revolutions  men  have  ever  sought  to  attain  their 
ends  by  compromising  principle.  They  forget  that 
" compromise  is  incipient  suicide."  Stragglers  for 
light  and  darkness  compromise  on  the  happy  medium- 
twilight,  and  attaining  neither,  both  are  dissatisfied. 
The  French  and  American  revolutions  were  compro- 
mised ;  negro  slavery,  property  qualifications,  upper 
legislative  halls,  chartered  rights  and  prohibitory  edicts 
attest  it.  They  started  on  the  path  to  the  right  and 
selected  guides  from  the  left.  Freedom  radiated  from 
the  guidon  ;  authority  wore  the  general's  epaulettes 
and  belt.    Though  progress  often  is  halted  it  never  re-  j 

This  century  faces  new  issues  and  all  parliamentar- 
ism is  saturated  with  them  ;  factory  legislation,  corn 
laws,  slavery  emancipation,  French  revolutions  and 
emeutes,  tariffs  and  free  trade,  Single-tax,  etc.,  all  are 
economic.    Freedom  still  leads,  ever  forcing  the  belted 
general,  who  fancies  he  directs,  to  fresh  compromises. 
Unmindful  of  these  lessons  of  the  past,  the  friends  of 
progress  are  divided  into  diverging  wings.    It  is  idle 
to  indulge  in  the  vain  sentimentalism  of  crying, 
"  Unite  !  unite  !"  to  forces  standing  back  to  back,  march- 
ing different  directions.    Freedom  has  ever  weakened 
the  autocratic  power  of  the  State  ;  compromise  alone 
preserves  it.    Seeking  freedom  through  power  is  as 
idle  as  going  to  the  sea  to  reap  wheat.    Freedom  and 
authority  are  antipodal.    Freedom  proclaims  individu- 
al freedom.    When  each  is  free,  there  is  no  freedom  for 
the  collective  entity  to  strive  for.    Government  is  tem- 
porary, evanescent ;  society  is  eternal.    The  freer  the 
social  unit,  the  greater  the  social  interdependence. 
Remove  the  official  support  and  self  interest  will  be 
identical  with  mutual  interest :  free  cooperation  logi- 
cally follows.    We  are  free  to  cooperate  in  private  asso- 
ciations to  insure  from  loss,  accident,  sickness,  death. 
But  to  protect  mutual  interests  ?    Nay  !    We  rise  indig- 
nant and  plead  the  baby  act !    Too  ignorant  to  coope- 
rate but  wise  enough  to  choose  paternal  directors! 
What  a  field  tor  the  humorists  of  the  future  !    The  so- 
cial unit  is  self  ;  social  needs  will  determine  the  boun- 
daries between  self  and  the  "  outer  self  "  in  mutuality 
of  interests.    Free  intellect,  free  belief,  free  electors 
were  all  once  untried  experiments,  and  wise  statesmen 
scouted  them  as  visionary  and  impracticable  vagaries. 
Who  thinks  so  now  ? 

To  seek  reform  through  authority  is  "looking  back- 
ward    is  grasping  power  to  direct.    Our  fathers  com- 
promised becausing  the  ruling  class  felt  the  need  of 
preserving  private  property  in  land  and  monopoly  over 
the  medium  of  exchange-the  Siamese  twins  of  Caesar- 
ism    As  the  bottle  clouds  the  drunkard's  reason  and 
bids  him  crave  more,  so  power  beclouds  equity  and  in- 
cites ambition.    The  Georgian  Commonwealth,  with  its 
free  cars,  free  theatres,  free  baths,  free  gymnasiums, 
etc  is  a  beautiful  dream.    Its  logical  basis  is  the  Com- 
munist motto  :  "  To  each  according  to  his  needs,"  leav- 
ing deeds  in  the  cloud  land  of  faith.    It  is  the  negation 
of  incentive  ;  the  apotheosis  of  mediocrity.    When  the 
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State  exists  to  gratify  needs,  why  do?  If  all  desires 
may  be  met  by  a  single  tax,  may  not  need  inflate  the 
tax  ?  All  civilized  countries  are  rapidly  socializing  and 
pari  passu  power  is  centralizing  into  sterner  hands.  Their 
respective  budgets  treble  in  a  generation.  Is  that  the 
path  to  freedom  ? 

Let  us  have  done  with  dreamy  faith.  Proclaim  the 
New  Abolition — private  property  in  nature's  gift  must 
cease,  come  what  may!  Whether  it  leads  to  the  Single- 
tax  or  free-cooperation,  is  for  the  future  to  decide.  The 
means  of  its  accomplishment  is  not  included  in  the 
principle.  When  Garrison  thundered,  against  the  sin 
of  slavery  the  "  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  en- 
meshed in  the  web  of  legality,  sneered,  "But  how?" 
The  awakened  moral  sense  of  the  people  solved  the 
riddle.  Progress  will  not  halt.  All  history  gleams 
with  this  gospel.  Priest,  King,  Mob,  and  now  Self  arises 
and  proclaims  itself  of  age,  confident  of  finding  self 
interest  in  mutual  agreement.  The  past  and  present 
indicate  the  future.  From  Authority  to  Freedom  is  the 
lesson  of  history.  The-archy,  Mon-archy,  Plut-archy, 
An-archy ! 

Chicago,  111. 


The  Address. 


B1SMARCKISM. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  March  23,  1890. 


Germany  is  an  extremely  interesting  field  for  politi- 
cal study  just  at  this  time.  The  Emperor  is  prancing 
about  like  a  horse  stung  with  gadflies.  The  simile 
might  be  more  apt  if  I  should  say  that  he  is  fussing  and 
clucking  like  a  hen  that  has  lost  one  or  two  of  her 
chickens,  and  instinctively  fears  the  disappearance  of 
more.  Whatever  may  be  his  motives  for '  addressing 
striking  workmen  and  promising  them  fatherly  help, 
and  for  calling  together  his  much-talked  of  labor  con- 
ference, it  is  certain  that  he  is  in  considerable  agita- 
tion of  mind. 

He  either  loves  his  people  of  the  laboring  class,  and 
wishes  to  mitigate  their  privations,  sufferings  and 
slavery,  or  he  fears  them  and  is  trying  to  quiet  their 
growing  discontent,  to  mollify  their  gathering  anger. 
Nobody  can  possibly  believe  that  he  loves  them.  No 
monarch  ever  loved  his  people.  Rulers  rob  their  peo- 
ple but  never  love  them  ;  they  enslave  but  never  serve 
them.  The  inference  is,  then,  that  he  fears  them  ;  fears 
these  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  carpenters  and  cigar- 
makers  who  are  forcing  their  way  into  the  legislature 
in  spite  of  his  bayonets  and  prisons.  Fears  them  so 
much  that  he  is  willing  to  let  Bismarck  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  to  please  them.  It  will  not  please  them  ;  but 
he  thinks  it  will.  Nothing  that  William  can  possibly 
do  now  will  please  the  Social-Democrats  of  Germany, 
unless  he  should  pack  up  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and 
the  intangible  thing  that  we  call  Empire,  and  leave  the 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


All  rulers  are  alike  in  being  half  knave  and  half  fool. 
Invariably  they  refuse  to  give  the  people  an  inch  until 
they  want  an  ell ;  and  when  they  get  ready  to  give  an 
ell  the  people  are  loading  their  guns,  asking  no  longer 
but  determined  to  take  what  belongs  to  them,  whether 
the  rulers  are  ready  to  give  or  not.  Emperor  William 
is  like  all  other  monarchs.  He  thought  he  would  win 
the  confidence  of  the  people  by  condescending  to  carry 
his  royal  person  about  and  let  the  common  dirt  look  at 
him  ;  by  telling  them  what  he  and  God  intended  to  do 
for  them  ;  by  calling  a  conference  of  brigands  to  see  if 
some  way  cannot  be  devised  by  which  throat-cutting 
and  wallet-stealing  can  be  done  in  future  with  more 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  victims.  But  it  is  too  late. 
In  order  to  show  him  that  the  most  thoughtful  of  the 
people  have  no  confidence  in  him,  the  Socialists  doubled 
their  vote  at  the  last  election.  One  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  over  twenty- five  years  of  age,  re- 
presenting five  or  six  times  as  many  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  have  told  the  Emperor  that  they  have  no 
use  for  him. 

Henceforth  the  pathway  of  the  young  monarch  will 
be  lined  on  either  side  with  thorns,  and  before  the 
twentieth  century  dawns  he  is  liable  to  step  on  a  dyna- 
mite bomb  that  will  blow  him,  his  throne  and  his  king- 
dom into  that  paradise  of  monarchs — the  past. 

The  newspapers  say  that  Bismarck  resigns  the  cares 
of  State  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness.  In  one  sense 
that  is  true.  But,  in  reality,  Bismarck's  power  is  de- 
clining ;  Bismarckism  is  dying.  There  are  but  two  of  a 
kind  in  the  world — Bismarck  and  the  Czar.  The  Social- 
ists have  whipped  Bismarck  and  the  Nihilists  will  yet 
flog  the  Czar.  Bismarckism  means  the  government  of 
the  many  by  one  man  and  'his  friends  by  "blood  and 
iron."  "The  great  questions  of  our  times,"  said  Bis- 
marck nearly  thirty  years  ago,  "  are  not  decided  by  fine 
speeches  and  majority  votes,  but  by  blood  and  iron." 
These  words  involve  the  principles  of  Bismarckism. 

It  is  a  false  philosophy.  Bismarck  has  used  iron  and 
shed  blood,  ceaselessly,  pitilessly.  But  the  Socialists 
with  their  propaganda  have  downed  him.  They  have 
printed  their  little  patches  of  newspapers,  scattered 
their  little  leaflets,  sometimes  the  school  children  pass- 
ing them  one  to  another  ;  they  have  chalked  the  fences, 
dead  walls  and  pavements.  They  have  made  men 
think,  and  there  never  was  a  piece  of  iron  yet — sword, 
bayonet  or  gun — that  could  kill  a  thought.  Let  a  peas- 
ant but  have  the  right  thought  and  tell  it  to  another  and 
he  will  shake  the  Czar  from  his  throne  in  spite  of  his 
"blood  and  iron." 

I  wonder  if  you  understood  this  contest  that  Bis- 
marck and  the  Socialists  have  been  waging.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago,  with  that  P  blood  and  iron  "  fallacy  in 
his  mind,  Bismarck  had  his  famous  repressive  law 
passed,  and  from  then  till  now  spies,  soldiers  and  police 
have  dogged,  struck  and  robbed  the  Socialists.  Nearly 
a  thousand  different  publications  have  been  suppressed, 
many  of  the  orders  for  these  outrages  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  speech  being  signed  by  Bismarck  himself. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  associations  have  been 
broken  up  and  the  money  in  the  treasuries  confiscated 
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by  this  "  greatest  diplomat  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  Emperor  actually  broke  open  the  money  drawers 
of  these  poor  people  and  stole  what  he  could  find. 

Through  all  these  years  meetings  have  been  violently 
broken  up  and  the  "  blood  and  iron  "  policy  so  vigor- 
ously pursued  that  the  Socialists  have  been  obliged  to 
publish  their  newspaper  organs  in  Zurich  and  London, 
smuggling  copies  into  Germany  by  some  new  device 
each  week  ;  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  hold  their 
congresses  outside  of  Germany,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  iron  Chancellor's  mailed  hand. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  persecution  Socialism  has 
been  growing  and  Bismarckism  has  been  dying  even 
when  it  seemed  to  increase.  And  today  the  Socialists, 
weak  in  worldly  prestige  and  poor  in  money,  bow  the 
iron  Chancellor  out  the  back  door  of  the  palace,  cov- 
ered with  political  honors,  loaded  with  wealth  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  royal  master,  but  whipped  all  the  same. 

Few  persons  realize  what  has  happened  m  Germany, 
or  rather,  what  is  happening.    It  is  a  battle  of  thoughts 
against  "blood  and  iron."    The  armies  are  growing 
larger  and  being  more  perfectly  drilled  all  the  time 
They  are  preparing  to  fight  with  smokeless  powder  and 
horribly  deadly  guns.    All  the  machinery  of  war  is 
growing  more  powerful,  more  destructive.    Mobs  are 
no  longer  possible,  as  in  the  days  of  1789  and  1848. 
The  streets  could  be  filled  with  troops  almost  m  a  mo- 
ment   Monarchs  have  hardly  anything  to  fear  from 
violence  among  the  people.   They  may  look  abroad 
from  their  palace  windows  and  know  that  while  it  is 
possible  that  assassins  may  kill  them  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  populace  to  do  so,  as  they  did  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XV.    The  European  monarchs  own  the  fire- 
arms   The  people  own  none  and  can  get  none.  And 
yet  every  throne  in  Europe  is  trembling  and  some  are 
ready  to  fall. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  apparent  paradox? 
Thoughts  are  being  fired  at  the  king.  Words  are  bor- 
ing under  the  throne.  Public  opinion  is  gradually 
wearing  away  the  rock  upon  which  one-man  govern- 
ment rests.  And  from  thoughts  and  words  and  public 
opinion  the  king  cannot  protect  himself.  He  might  as 
well  come  down,  first  as  last,  like  Davey  Crockett's 
coon  for  an  idea  in  the  sling  of  a  boy  is  more  power- 
ful than  a  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam  in  the  hand  of  a 

'glThe  tendency  of  government  is  toward  Bismarckism, 
but  the  tendency  of  society  is  toward  freedom.  Rulers 
are  talking  more  and  more  of  "blood  and  iron,"  but 
the  people  are  thinking.  And  do  not  imagine  that 
what  I  am  saying  applies  only  to  Europe.  We  have 
our  Bismarckism  as  well  as  Germany  and  Russia.  Not 
to  the  same  degree,  but  the  same  in  kind. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people  take  possession  of 
land  in  the  Cherokee  strip— vacant  land,  land  that  no- 
body is  using,  land  produced  by  natural  processes  and 
which  should  be  free  to  the  first  comer  to  use  as  long 
as  he  needs  it— and  forthwith  the  small  man  m  the 
White  House  orders  United  States  troops  to  drive  these 
people  off  the  fruitful  earth.  This  is  Bismarckism. 
This  is  the  settlement  of  a  question  by  "  blood  and  iron." 


Peaceable  meetings  of  workingmen  are  held  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia.  They  are 
broken  up  by  the  police.    This  again  is  Bismarckism. 

Workmen  strike— it  is  a  railroad  strike,  a  horse  car 
strike,  a  miners'  strike.  They  strike  because  the  cruel 
men  for  whom  they  work  take  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
from  them.  They  leave  them  so  little  that  if  they  live 
the  children  starve,  and  if  the  children  live  they  starve. 
Immediately,  what  do  you  see  ?  If  it  is  a  railroad  affair 
you  will  see  the  cars  loaded  up  with  policemen  and 
militiamen,  if  necessary,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sent  to  keep 
the  corporation  .win  its  battle  against  the  poor  work- 
men. If  it  is  in  the  mining  district  you  will  see  Pin- 
kerton  soldiers  hired  to  kill  the  starving  men  if  they 
break  so  much  as  a  window. 

It  is  Bismarckism  ;  the  settlement  of  a  question  by 
"blood  and  iron." 

I  know  the  sophistry  by  which  it  is  justified  that  the 
Government  should  always  be  for  the  employer  and 
against  the  employed,  for  the  rich  and  against  the  poor, 
for  the  man  who  legally  owns  land  and  machinery  and 
against  him  who  has  nothing  but  his  muscle  and  skill. 
It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  are  only  there  to  protect 
property  ;  they  are  not  there  to  take  sides  against  the 
poor.    It  is  so  clever,  so.  specious,  this  argument,  that 
few  persons  think  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be 
just  as  well  if  the  soldiers  would  protect  the  property 
of  the  workman  against  the  plunderers  who  take  it.  If 
a  man  digs  a  ton  of  coal  out  of  the  earth,  why  should 
another  man  who  does  nothing  take  away  five-sixths 
of  it  ?    If  a  man  raises  a  bushel  of  wheat,  why  should 
one  or  more  men  take  most  of  that  away  from  him  ? 
Why  do  not  the  policemen  protect  the  poor  man's  prop- 
erty1 from  the  ravages  of  the  rich  ? 

And  is  it  nothing  that  a  man  should  be  wearing  out 
his  muscle;  is  it  nothing  that  a  woman  should  be 
turned  into  a  slave  ;  is  it  nothing  that  a  baby  should  . 
starve,  or  that  a  child  should  grow  up  as  the  children 
of  the' poof  grow  up  ?  Are  there  no  soldiers  to  go  to 
the  rich  man's  door  and  knock  upon  it  and  say  :  "  We 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  to  steal  by  law  is  a  crime  ; 
to  tell  you  that  to  starve  your  workpeople  in  body  and 
mind  is  worse  than  murder.  We  have  come  to  protect 
the  property  and  lives  of  the  poor  against  you." 

Few  persons  stop  to  inquire  how  these  rich  people 
got  what  they  call  their  property  that  the  soldiers  are 
so  ready  to  protect,  and  whether  it  really  is  their  prop- 
erty. Look  at  the  land  and  houses  the  Astors  own. 
Where  did  they  get  them  ?  Look  at  the  rails  and  cars 
and  engines  and  roundhouses  and  stations  and  watered 
stock  that  the  Vanderbilts  own.  Where  did  they  get 
them  ?  Look  at  the  great  stores  full  of  clothing  that 
certain  people  own.    Where  did  they  get  them  ? 

How  does  it  happen  that  certain  men  should  be  build- 
ing houses  all  their  lives  and  never  own  a  house  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  certain  men  should  be  doing  all  the 
work  that  is  done  in  connection  with  a  railroad  and 
never  own  so  much  as  an  engine  ?  Here  is  a  man  who 
makes  men's  clothing  from  Monday  morning  till  Satur- 
day night.  Perhaps  he  works  seventy-five  hours  a 
week.    But  if  you  follow  him  home  you  will  find  that 
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he  has  no  clothes  that  a  Christian  would  like  to  sit  be- 
side in  church.  How  does  that  happen  ?  Here  is  a 
woman  who  works  all  her  waking  time  on  cloaks,  but 
she  has  no  cloak.    How  does  that  happen  ? 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  land  which  nobody- 
makes  and  the  machinery  and  houses  and  all  the  best 
of  the  food  and  clothing  which  the  working  people 
produce  manage  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  make  them  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  do 
not  make  them  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  there 
are  no  soldiers  to  prevent  the  people  who  do  not  make 
all  these  things  from  taking  them  away  from  the  peo- 
ple who  do  make  them,  but  that  the  soldiers  come  out 
on  the  double  quick  when  the  people  who  make  things 
wish  to  enjoy  them  ? 

How  does  it  happen  ?  It  happens  because  up  to  this 
time  Bismarckism  has  prevailed  ;  up  to  this  time  in- 
dustrial problems  have  been  settled  by  "blood  and 
iron."  And  they  have  been  settled  in  this  way  because 
the  people  are  ignorant  and  do  not  ask  questions. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  done  :  The  king  and  the  priest 
get  together  for  their  own  interest.  They  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  God  gave  the  land  to  the  king  and  the  king  has 
the  right  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  It  is  an 
awful  lie.  But  the  bigger  the  lie  is  the  more  eager 
people  are  to  believe  it.  On  that  lie  laws  were  based, 
and  these  laws  bind  us,  and  by  these  laws  the  Astors 
and  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds  rule  us  with  "  blood  and 
iron." 

But  not  for  long.  Ideas  are  abroad.  Men  are  think- 
ing. They  will  see  through  the  cheat  after  awhile,  and 
then  it  will  come  to  an  end  in  spite  of  "blood  and  iron." 
When  the  people  understand  that  there  is  no  God  be- 
hind the  king  they  pull  him  off  his  throne  in  a  jiffy. 
When  the  people  come  to  understand  that  no  one  should 
have  a  right  to  own  vacant  land  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  cannot  keep  them  off  the  land. 
When  the  miners  understand  that  if  they  dig  the  coal 
it  should  be  theirs  the  present  so-called  mine  owners 
will  be  dispossessed  of  what  they  call  their  property. 
When  the  mill  hands  understand  that  they  produce  all 
the  cloth,  or  thread,  they  will  keep  it  all  and  let  the 
man  in  the  mansion  shift  for  himself. 

It  takes  time  ;  and  by  and  by  men  will  get  the  cob- 
webs off  their  brains  and  the  industrial  problem  will 
be  settled  as  it  should  be,  and  Bismarckism  cannot  pre- 
vent its  settlement.  * 

Some  of  you,  with  your  big  brain  power,  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  man  who  raises  a  bushel  of  wheat 
should  keep  it  all.  You  think  he  should  give  some  of 
it  away  to  a  person  called  a  landlord,  and  some  to  a 
money  lender,  and  some  to  a  tax  collector.  To  me  you 
seem  as  blind  as  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine 
right  of  kings  appear  to  you.  But  some  day  the  scales 
will  drop  from  your  eyes  and  you  will  see  the  simple 
truth  that  if  a  man  works  the  land,  upon  its  surface  or 
in  its  bowels,  it  should  be  his  as  long  as  he  works  it  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  work  it  should  not  be  his  ;  if  a  man 
builds  a  house  it  should  be  his  ;  if  he  makes  a  pair  of 
shoes  they  should  be  his. 

This  is  what  Bismarckism  denies  ;  the  Church  denies 


it ;  the  United  States  Government  and  every  State 
government  deny  it.  But  the  New  Thought  affirms  it, 
and  Bismarckism,  Church  and  State,  "  blood  and  iron," 
were  they  a  thousand  times  as  strong  as  they  are,  can- 
not prevent  the  triumph  of  the  principle  that  whatso- 
ever a  man  produces  that  shall  he  also  keep. 


Fiction. 


SOMETHING   THAT  MONEY  CANNOT  BUY* 


BY  EMILE  SOUVESTRE. 


M.  Christophe  was  the  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  farm  of  La 
Bridie,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Touraine,  and  was  looked  on  as  the 
richest  bourgeois  of  the  canton.  A  small  farmer  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  had  been  successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  wheat  es- 
caped the  winds  which  ruined  his  neighbors'  crops.  The  murrain 
which  destroyed  their  flocks  passed  his  by.  Prices  were  always  low 
whenever  he  wished  to  buy  and  high  when  he  wished  to  sell.  He 
was  one  of  those  spoilt  children  to  whom  chance  gives  all  the  lucky 
numbers  in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  who,  starting  an  enterprise  as 
one  starts  a  slip  of  osier,  leaves  its  growth  to  the  care  of  the  sun  and 
rain. 

Deceived  by  so  many  happy  chances,  he  became  as  proud  of  the 
successes  that  had  fallen  in  his  pathway  as  if  they  were  deserved,  and 
believed  his  success  was  owing  to  the  skillful  employment  of  his 
money,  to  which  he  attributed  all  the  power  of  the  ancient  fairies' 
magic  wand. 

Without  malice,  jovial,  obliging,  M.  Christophe  had  not  contract- 
ed those  vices  which  come  too  often  with  prosperity,  though  he 
sometimes  made  himself  an  object  of  ridicule. 

One  morning,  while  he  was  occupied  directing  the  masons  and 
carpenters  who  were  at  work  upon  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings on  the  farm,  he  was  hailed  by  one  of  his  neighbors,  the  old  re- 
tired schoolmaster,  who  had  labored  forty  years  to  acquire  the  right 
not  to  die  of  starvation.  Father  Charpentier  (for  this  was  the  old 
man's  name)  lived  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  in  a  little  house  of 
mean  appearance,  where  he  was  happier  in  his  good  name  than 
troubled  by  his  bad  fortune. 

The  proprietor  of  La  Briche  returned  his  greeting  and  said  cheer 
fully: 

"  Well,  neighbor,  you  have  come  to  see  my  improvements.  Come 
in  ;  come  in.  One  has  always  the  need  of  advice  from  a  philosopher 
like  you." 

This  name  of  philosopher  had  been  given  to  the  old  schoolmaster 
in  the  parish,  partly  from  esteem  and  partly  as  a  joke.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  an  innocent  criticism  of  his  taste  for  maxims  and  an 
homage  rendered  to  his  equanimity. 

The  old  man  smiled  at  the  words  of  the  rich  farmer,  pushed  open 
the  gate,  and  entered  the  inclosure. 

M.  Christophe  then  showed  him,  with  the  pride  of  a  proprietor, 
the  new  additions  he  was  making  to  his  buildings  and  explained 
those  he  intended  making.  These  additions  were  to  include  a  wash- 
house,  inclosed  coach-houses,  several  guest  chambers  and  a  billiard 
room. 

"It  will  cost  a  large  sum,"  said  ]M.  Christophe,  "  but  we  should 
never  regret  money  spent  in  adding  to  our  comforts. " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Charpentier.  ",  It  is  worth  much  to  a  man 
to  live  in  comfort." 

"  Without  counting  what  we  gain  in  health,"  added  the  farmer  ; 
seeing  that  we  breathe  more  freely.  And  apropos  of  that,  Father 
Charpentier,  do  you  know  that  yesterday  as  I  was  passing  your 
house  I  had  an  idea  ?" 

"  That  should  come  to  a  neighbor  more  than  once  a  day,"  ob- 
served the  schoolmaster,  smiling. 

"  No  ;  joking  aside,"  replied  Christophe.  "  I  have  found  out  why 
you  were  troubled  with  rheumatism.    It  is  on  account  of  that  cur- 

*Translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  Weston. 
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tain  of  poplars  that  shade  your  windows,  and  keep  out  the  air  and 

h8?yes  »  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  formerly  'twas  but  a  slight  screen 
of  leaves  that  did  not  cut  off  the  view,  attracted  the  birds,  and  let 
the  sun  shine  through,  and  I  felt  thankfal  to  the  brothers  Duval  for 
having  planted  a  hedge  round  their  garden.  But  since  the  trees 
have  grown,  that  which  was  once  a  charm  and  delight  has  become 
a  source  of  sadness  and  discomfort.  Life  is  made  up  of  such 
changes.  The  graces  of  childhood  become  the  vices  of  mature  years. 

But  what  can  we  do?"  4."j„— , 

••Whatcanwedorrepeatedthefarmer.    "  Parbleu!  cut  down 

ToPdTthat  I  should  have  to  buy  the  trees,"  objected  the  school- 

m''SWell  I  will  buy  them,"  replied  M.  Christophe.  "  I  had  already 
thought  of  it.    I  shall  not  regret  the  price  if  it  relieves  you  of  rheu- 

m  Father  Charpentier  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  proprietor  of 

^  «  Do  not  thank  me,"  he  returned,  laughing.  ^  "  What  I  have  done 
is  to  prove  to  you  that  money  is  of  some  use." 
"  Say,  rather,  of  much  use,"  replied  Charpentier. 
"  I  say  for  all  uses,"  added  Christophe. 
The  schoolmaster  made  a  protesting  gesture. 
Oh,  I  know  your  opinions,  my  old  philosopher,"  continued  the 
farmer'    "  You  look  upon  money  with  prejudice." 

As  an  instrument,"  said  Charpentier,  "  we  may  use  it  for  good 
or  evil  purposes,  according  to  what  we  are  ;  but  it  cannot  command 

6V"  AndTsay  that  it  is  king  of  the  world,"  cried  Christophe  "I 
maintain  that  from  money  alone  comes  all  the  joys  of  this  earth,  and 
to  escape  its  influence  one  must  have  passed  as  an  angel  into  the 

PTtdSsm^ment  a  letter  was  handed  him.  He  opened  it,  glanced 
at  its  contents,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  triumph. 

-God  bless  me!"  he  cried.  "The  proof  of  what  I  have  said 
comes  to  me  through  the  post.    Do  you  know  what  I  have  here  ? 

"  Some  good  news,  I  hope,"  said  Charpentier. 

"  Mv  nomination  for  mayor  !" 

The  schoolmaster  sincerely  congratulated  the  proprietor  of  La 
Briche  upon  this  distinction,  of  which  he  was  so  ambitious,  and 
which  was  really  deserved.  .„       '  u 

»  Deserved  ?"  repeated  Christophe.    "  And  can  you  tell  me  why, 
neighbor  ?   Is  it  because  I  am  the  most  learned  in  the  parish?  M. 
Dubois,  the  old  justice  of  the  peace,  knows  ten  times  more  than  I 
Is  it  because  I  have  rendered  more  services  than  anyone  else? 
There  is  Father  Loriot,  who  some  time  since  prevented  incendiaries 
from  burning  the  village,  and  who  arrested  the  spread  of  the  mur- 
rain during  the  past  year.    Is  it  because  no  truer  man  can  be  found  ! 
You  vourself,  Father  Charpentier,  are  you  not  honesty  itself  !  You 
must,  see  plainly  that  they  have  chosen  me  because  I  have  the  most 
mfluencemthecommunity;  and  that  lam  the  most  mfluenUal  is 
because  I  am  the  richest !  Money,  neighbor,  always  money  There 
Z a Time  when  it  bought  me  ease  ;  then  health  ;  now  it  has  pro- 
cured me  consideration  and  authority  ;  tomorrow  if  I  desire  it,  it 
can  procure  me  other  things.    Youseeitnow.  The  world  is  a  shop, 
where  everything  can  be  had  for  money." 

Has  PiLe  sold  you  his  dog?"  asked  Charpentier,  byway  of 

evading  a  direct  answer. 

Christophe  looked  at  him  laughingly,  and  slapped  him  on  the 

Sh°UAdh<  you  would  find  my  system  at  fault,"  he  cried.  »  You  de- 
defied  me  to  buy  Rustaut  for  his  weight  m  gold.'  - 

Hirweight  in  gold  would  be  a  large  sum,"  said  the  schoolmas- 
ter, "but  I  know  the  shepherd  values  his  dog  as  he  does  a  compan- 
y-Well, then,  the  companion  is  mine  !"  cried  Christophe,  again  tri- 
umphantly. 
Charpentier  expressed  surprise. 

^  Yes  "  replied  the  farmer  ;  »  mine  since  yesterday.  Pierre  had 
given  his  sister  a  promissory  note  which,  becoming  due,  he  had  no 
money  to  pay.    So  he  brought  Rustaut  to  me  himself. 


"  And  is  he  here  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  in  the  court  yard,  where  he  has  found  all  that  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  his  kind  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  well  filled  bowl  and 
a  kennel  well  furnished  with  straw.    You  may  see  him  if  you  wish. " 

The  farmer  entered  the  next  inclosure,  followed  by  the  school- 
teacher ;  but  upon  reaching  the  spot  they  found  the  bowl  upset,  the 
chain  broken,  and  the  dog  kennel  empty.  Rustaut  had  profited  by 
the  darkness  to  make  his  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

"  God  bless  me  !  he  has  escaped  !"  cried  Christophe,  m  amaze- 
ment. 

"  To  return  to  his  old  master,"  observed  Charpentier. 
"  And  what  the  devil  has  he  gone  to  look  for  there?" 
"  What  you  could  not  buy  with  him,  neighbor,"  said  the  old  man, 
gently  "  A  sight  of  the  man  who  had  raised  and  cared  for  him. 
Your  house  is  warmer,  your  bowl  fuller,  and  your  chain  lighter  than 
those  of  Pierre  ;  but  at  Pierre's  were  his  memories  and  attachments, 
and  for  beasts  as  well  as  men  there  is  one  thing  that  money  cannot 
buy  Money  here  below  can  procure  all  our  desires  save  that  one 
which  gives  value  to  all  the  others  :  affection.  You  will  be  wise 
enough  not  to  forget  the  lesson  that  chance  has  taught  you.  You 
will  know  henceforth  that  though  you  may  have  a  dog  for  money 
you  cannot  gain  his  affection  save  by  care  and  tenderness." 


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  filease  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  pater. 

One  of  Thousands.-As  I  work  at  a  trade  from  half  past  seven  in 
the  morning  until  half  past  eight  at  night,  during  the  busy  season, 
I  have  hardly  time  left  in  which  to  take  a  bath  and  mend  my  stock- 
ings When  I  enter  into  eternity  I  hope  the  rent  of  the  mansions 
prepared  will  not  wear  me  out  by  inches.  But  we  are  told  that 
hope  is  a  deceiver,  and  I  believe  it. 

God  Incomprehensible.  In  accepting  Christ  you  do  wrong  in 
discarding  God.  The  moon  shines,  but  it  is  reflected  light  from  the 
sun  Thus  father  and  son  are  related  to  each  other.  But  you  can- 
not "comprehend  God  as  an  infinite  personality,  and  if  you  could- 
that  would  do  away  with  the  idea.  Infinity,  even  as  to  space  and 
time  rejects  definition.  Our  arithmetic  applies  only  to  that  which 
is  measurable-matter,  form,  etc.  R-  E.  Neeld 

Pinellas,  Fla.   

Go  on  the  Vacant  Land.-I  like  M'Cready's  treatment  of  the  San 
Francisco  poster  in  last  week's  paper.  Were  I  situated  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it  I  would  certainly  try  the  plan  he  commends  to  them. 
Preach  it  up.  Every  failure  would  be  of  the  nature  of  John 
Brown's  failure  or  one  of  Gen.  Frank  Sigel's  retreat ;  it  would  cost 
the  adversary  dear.  If  it  did  not  "  rivet  the  attention  of  the  uni- 
verse" it  would  show  up  the  moral  hideousness  of , the  pretended 
ownership  of  unused  land.    N.  O.  T.  Black. 

Not  Too  Much  Government,  but  Just  Enough.-I  believe  that 
Herbert  Spencer  has  the  clearest  views  on  the  social  question 
Anarchism  is  suited  to  an  ideal  State.  Some  kind  of  Government 
feems  necessary  to  a  partially  civilized  people.  Not  the  Govern- 
ment we  have,  but  one  that  will  exercise  the  one  legitimate  func- 
tion  ormaintaining  equal  rights.  This  and  nothing  more.  Wrong- 
doers must  be  restrained,  by  force  if  necessary ;  res  trained,  not 
nuSshed  Government  is  a  necessary  evil,  useful,  like  the  scaf- 
fold to  an  unfinished  house,  but  a  blemish  to  the  completed  struc- 
roiu  to  <xu.  Walter  C.  Leavens. 

ture. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  .  

Explanation  from  Pastor  SHELTON.-Tesus  didn't  say,  "He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  The  gentleman  who  fin- 
ished" Mark,  by  adding  twelve  verses,  said  it  The  other  pas 
n.ored  is  all  rieht.  It  means  for  men  to  fear  God  and  not 
^n  q  F  ar  X  o^fwho  can  destroy  both  body  and  life  in  the 
^ave  Fear  to  offend  nature.  Do  not  fear  the  artificial  man- 
Se  powers  of  the  earth.    Fear  to  get  drunk;  fear  licentious- 
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ness  ;  fear  that  which  will  injure  body  or  life.  But  bid  defiance  to 
man  and  his  methods.  My  beloved,  you  seem  to  be  obeying  this 
commandment  to  the  letter.  Jesus  did  not  scare  any  one  with  fore- 
bodings of  the  future.  He  is  an  Individualist  and  the  Prince  of  In- 
dividualism. T.  J.  Shelton. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.   

Mutual  Banking. — Some  of  your  answers  to  Mr.  Charles  Levy, 
published  in  the  issue  of  March  13,  do  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  third  question  was  :  "So  long  as  we  have  money,  will  not 
some  hoard  it  and  others  become  dependent  upon  them  ?"  We  of 
the  Mutual  Bank  Propaganda,  whose  declaration  of  principles  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of  mon- 
ey, affirm  that  when  the  State  ceases  to  control  the  issue  of  money 
and  the  banking  business  all  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  mon- 
ey will  be  of  paper,  except,  perhaps,  of  small  change ;  that  money 
will  then  be  issued  by  mutual  associations  called  mutual  banks,  and 
that  the  money  will  be  issued  on  actual  pledge  of  security,  all  bor- 
rowers being  treated  alike  and  all  paying  the  same  rate  of  interest — 
cost !  that  is,  the  cost  of  printing  and  issuing  the  money  and  taking 
care  of  the  collateral.  Now,  the  above  being  the  monetary  condi- 
tions of  free  money,  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  would 
be  :  "  What  inducement  will  there  be  for  any  one  to  hoard  money, 
and  what  harm  could  he  do  any  one  else  if  he  did  ?" 

Chicago,  111.   Alfred  B.  Westrup. 

We  Never  Do  It. — Dealing  in  all  kinds  of  publications  I  read 
quite  a  number,  and  find  some  good  ideas  in  all,  equally  with  mis- 
taken notions.  I  find  no  clear  reason  to  suspect  any  of  their  pub- 
lishers or  writers  of  wrong  motives  or  any  insincerity,  and  so  think 
you  are  mistaken  (as  all  reformers  are)  in  doubting  others  or  in  the 
least  way  disparaging  their  ideas,  except  with  impersonal,  strict 
logic  or  facts  and  arguments.  In  regard  to  Henry  George,  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  find  fault,  either  with  his  conduct  or  motives. 
All  ranks  of  reformers  admit  there  is  some  merit  in  his  ideas,  in  his 
tremendous  re-emphasis  of  ancient  truths  and  the  new  mode  in 
which  he  would  apply  them.  George  or  any  one  has  a  right  to  call 
the  best  policy  discretion  and  use  any  party  that  comes  nearest  to 
his  views  to  further  them.  The  next  Presidential  election  will  prove 
that  there  has  been  an  immense  advance  of  his  ideas,  and  who 
doubts  that  the  Single-tax  will  be  the  first  most  important  law  to  be 
adopted  by  state  and  national  legislatures  ? 

You  have  only  to  continue  your  investigations  of  modern  Spiritu- 
alism to  be  entirely  convinced  of  its  truth  and  to  remember  that  you 
might  as  well  think  there  is  no  intelligence,  no  beauty,  no  geom- 
etry in  nature  ;  no  virtue,  no  truth,  nor  love,  as  to  think  there  is  no 
good  God,  and  that  the  forces  of  evil  at  last  destroy  our  identity 
and  are  omnipotent.  I.  Charlton. 

Boston,  Mass.   

Is  This  a  Good  Argument  ? — You  asked  in  a  former  issue :  Why 
should  a  man  who  has  no  children  be  compelled  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  expense  of  educating  other  men's  children  ?  I  wish  to 
give  you  the  answer  that  has  satisfied  me  ;  but  I  do  not  give  it  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  your  question,  but  to  learn  what  answer 
you  will  make  to  it ;  for  I  do  not  consider  that  any  answer  will  an- 
swer my  purpose  unless  I  can  satisfactorily  answer  any  answer  with 
which  it  may  be  answered ! 

Children  are  members  of  a  community  ;  their  education  benefits 
the  community  ;  therefore  the  community  .should  pay  for  it.  What 
portion  of  the  community  should  pay  is  a  matter  of  practicability, 
not  of  principle.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  whole  world  might 
be  asked  to  pay  for  the  education  of  all  children,  or  it  might  be  the 
continent,  nation,  state,  district,  county,  or  town  should  pay  for 
those  within  the  limits  of  each.  The  coercion  of  a  man  is  an  evil, 
and  that  children  should  grow  up  without  education  is  an  evil. 
Which  is  the  greater  evil,  the  ignorance  of  society  or  the  compul 
sion  of  a  man  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  he  re- 
ceives ?  Every  man  ought  to  voluntarily  pay  for  the  general  edu- 
cation, because  it  is  certain  that  under  our  present  commercial  sys- 
tem many  parents  can  not  or  will  not  educate  their  children,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  education,  with  all  its  present  deficiencies,  is 
an  advantage  to  society.    The  childless  man  may  be  more  affected 
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by  a  child's  conduct  than  its  parents  may  be.  Absolute  right  can 
seldom  be  attained,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  interests.  We  have  to 
put  in  the  compromise  phrase  of  the  charter  parties  with  reference 
to  a  ship  proceeding  to  a  certain  port  "or  as  near  thereto  as  she 
can  safely  get." 

Another  illustration  will  help  to  define  my  meaning.  Why  should 
a  man  pay  toward  the  cost  of  roads  that  he  never  uses  ?  By  right, 
individuals  should  construct  roads  and  collect  toll  from  those  who 
use  them.  In  practice  this  has  proved  to  be  too  irksome  to  be 
borne  with,  and  the  community  now  makes  the  roads.  Every  citi- 
zen gets  his  supplies  somewhat  cheaper  or  more  expeditiously  on 
account  of  the  good  roads,  and  he  benefits  indirectly  in  many  ways. 
Therefore  it  is  just  that  he  should  pay,  or  it  is  as  near  to  justice  as 
we  can  safely  get. 

Individualism  has  had  its  day  of  sparsely  attended  private 
schools,  toll- barred  roads,  ill-kept  sidewalks,  bad  gas,  meagre  water 
supply,  slow  horse  cars,  extortionate  telegraphs,  private  fire  en- 
gines, circulating  libraries,  rookery  tenements,  and  so  on,  and  soci- 
ety is  now  taking  these  things  into  its  own  hands  and  in  every  case 
improving  the  service.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice  to  do  this,  just  as 
it  is  to  force  a  child  to  do  a  distasteful  task.  But  as  it  is  deemed 
right  to  coerce  a  child  until  he  attains  an  age  of  reason,  may  it  not 
be  deemed  expedient  to  coerce  the  niggardly  or  ignorant  person 
into  the  support  of  cooperation  until  the  day  of  reason,  when  indi- 
viduals will  voluntarily  associate  and  the  high  ideal  of  Anarchism 
can  be  realized  ?  I  see  the  danger  of  this  admission  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  where  coercion  shall  end  ;  but  is  not  the  coercion  of 
a  small  minority  into  assent  to  the  socialistic  conduct  of  schools, 
roads,  and  public  improvements,  under  present  circumstances,  if 
not  absolute  justice,  as  near  thereto  as  we  can  safely  get  ? 

Montreal,  Canada.    Robert  C.  Adams. 

Thieves  and  Anarchists. — 

The  Anarchist  paced  Fifth  avenue, 

His  brow  was  black  and  grim: 
He  thought  of  the  wrongs  that  capital 

Had  heaped  on  his  and  him. 
And  to  show  his  scorn  for  the  lust  of  gold 

Downtown  he  quickly  sped. 
To  spend  a  dollar  for  lager  beer, 

And  pay  for  a  ten-cent  bed ! 


Ten  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the  various  departments  of 
New  York's  municipal  government.  At  least  half  the  ten  millions  is  a  clear 
steal. 


The  above  are  clippings  from  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  of  a  re- 
cent date.    There  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween them,  and  they  suggested  to  me  the  following  lines : 
An  Anarchist,  seated  in  a  railway  car, 

The  respectable  "Tribune"  read. 
He  thought  of  the  thieves  in  City  Hall ; 

Of  the  Anarchist's  ten-cent  bed; 
Of  the  rascals  who  steal  the  millions ; 

Of  the  poor  that  want  for  bread ; 
Of  the  bonds  by  peculation  sired ; 

To  eternal  interest  wed. 
Of  the  tenement  poor  by  taxes  robbed  ; 

Of  the  tramp  with  shelterless  head ; 
Of  the  few  who  tread  the  cloth  of  gold 

By  vile  monopoly  spread ; 
Of  the  hosts  from  money  and  land  debarred, 

Rocked  on  procrustean  bed. 
Thus  he  pondered  awhile, 

On  a  government  vile : 
"  Well,  I'm  damned !"  was  all  he  said. 

Newark,  N.  J.  William  Whittick. 

T.  H.  Garside  writes  from  Philadelphia  :  "  Unity  Society  has 
been  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  people  of  this  city.  Single-tax 
men  generally  are  beginning  to  find  that  there  is  a  little  weakness 
in  the  revelations  of  their  prophet.  .  .  .  The  Reform  Club  of 
Kensington  is  doing  a  good  work.  I  spoke  there  recently  to  a  fairly 
good  audience.  Many  Single-tax  men  here  appear  to  be  slowly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  tax  of  any  kind  is  evil  and  that  cost  is 
the  true  limit  of  price.  ...  A  meeting  in  protest  against  the 
Russian  outrages  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last." 
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Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


United  States  soldiers  have  driven  poor  people  off  the  Cherokee 
Strip  and  are  patrolling  the  region  to  keep  them  off. 

The  Philadelphia  »  Press  "  says  :  "  John  Burns,  the  London  So- 
cialist agitator,  is  coming  to  this  country  for  a  rest,  and  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so.  But  if  he  cuts  up  any  of  his  monkey-shines  over  here 
he  is  more  likely  to  meet  an  arrest." 

Week  before  last  an  improved  lot  in  Fifth  avenue,  between  Forty- 
first  and  Forty-second  streets,  in  this  city,  commonly  valued  in  the 
brokers'  offices  at  $200,000,  brought  but  $162,000  under  the  ham- 
mer nineteen  per  cent  below  the  valuation  of  experts.  The  land 
value  confiscation  Single-tax,  in  operation  on  that  lot  and  making 
Allowances  for  ups  and  downs  in  value,  would  give  a  leeway  of  just 
about  Mr.  Shearman's  35  per  cent. 

An  illustration  of  the  uncivilized  condition  in  which  many  citizens 
of  this  town  are  occurred  last  week  during  the  heavy  snow  storm. 
A  flock  of  about  five  hundred  crows  crossed  the  East  River,  proba- 
bly after  a  protracted  flight  against  the  storm,  and  alighted  wearily 
£  the  trees  of  Battery  Park.  Half  the  small  boys  m  the  First  ward 
turned  out  to  hunt  the  tired  birds.  A  saloon  keeper  with  an  air  rifle 
killed  one  of  them.  It  didn't  take  the  sagacious  birds  very  long  to 
find  out  that  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  breasting  the  fury  of 
the  storm  than  sitting  still  and  trusting  m  the  mercy  of  the  First 
ward,  so  they  spread  their  wings  and  left. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  famous  novelist  and  Egyptologist, 
who  is  lecturing  in  this  country,  was  the  guest  of  Sorosis  m  this  city 
Recently  In  hlr  speech  before  the  club  she  said  :  "Your  President 
has  been  so  good  as  to  rehearse  the  titles  which  follow  my  name.  I 
owe  S  -11  to  the  American  nation.  In  England,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  there  are  certain  halls  where  women  are  graciously  ad- 
mitted allowed  to  work  extremely  hard,  and  to  pass  rigorous  ex- 
aminations. When  they  have  passed  these  examinations  more cred- 
ttablv  than  men,  they  are  allowed  a  certificate  setting  forth  that  if 
they  had  been  born  men  they  might  have  had  a  degree. 

It  transpires  that  the  officials  of  the  God-ordained  State  of  Penn- 
sy "aniaandcityof  Philadelphia  have  been  half  starving  the  in- 
mates of  the  blind  asylum  and  other  »  charitable    institution  and 
pocketing  what  they  could  thus  save  out  of  the  appropriations. 
Congressman  Reyburn  says  :  *  I  have  discovered  that  -any  other 
charl  able  institutions  in  andnear  Philadelphia  that  receive  aid  from 
the  State  are  as  rotten  as  rotten  can  be.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
man^y.    Now  you  may  think  this  strong  language,  but  I  have  evi- 
dence to  prove  what  I  say.    The  institutions  that  I  have  investigat- 
ed are  all  with  one  exception,  run  on  what  I  may  call  the  blind- 
asvlum  plan.    They  are  run  in  the  cheapest  possible  way  appar- 
ent to  make  money.    The  management  is  left  in  charge  of  subor- 
dinates   The  trustees  of  these  institutions  include  some  of  the  best 
Tames  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  inference  is  that  they  cannot 
knZ  vhat  ts  going  on."   The  reader  is  requested  to  reflect  upon 
the  words  we  have  italicized. 

The  following  interesting  quotation  is  from  a  valuable  article  in 
the  "Transatlantic"  (Boston)  of  March  15,  on  "The  So- 
cialist Party,"  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  German"  Socialists  have  to  work :  «  Imperial  Germany  is  afraid 
of  proletarian  Germany,  afraid  of  the  universal  suffrage  which  it 
has  been  forced  to  grant,  and  which  it  tries  to  nullify  as  far  as  pos- 
5e  :  first,  by  fixing  the  voting  at  twenty-five  years,  thereby  d  s- 
anchising  the  youngest,  most  revolutionary,  and  most  active  ele- 
ment ;  second,  by  opening  the  polls  only  on  a  week  day-that  is,  a 
working  day  ;  third,  by  maintaining  the  gratuity  of  legislative  func- 
tionwfth  a  view  of  closing  the  doors  of  parliament  to  workingmen. 
The  party,  it  is  true,  pays  its  representatives ;  but  Bismarck  con- 
siders this  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  laws  and  prosecutes  such 
actS  in  the  courts.    These  material  obstacles  to  the  liberty  of  vot- 
ing are,  moreover,  only  the  first  of  a  long  series.    For  the  ast 
twelve  years  all  workingmen's  associations  suspected  of  revolution- 


ary tendencies  have  been  dissolved  and  their  funds  confiscated,  and 
about  fifty  Socialist  journals  have  been  suppressed.  The  deputies 
have  been  no  better  treated.  Expelled  from  the  cities  which  they 
represent,  deprived  of  communication  with  their  constituents,  they 
have  been  dragged  from  court  to  court  throughout  their  term  .four 
of  them  figured  lately  among  the  eighty  defendants  m  the  Elberfeld 
trial." 

The  "Society  of  Christian  Socialists "  of  this  city  have  issued  the 
following  programme,  prepared  by  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  under 
the  heading,  "  What  We  Propose  to  Do"  : 

1  To  call  upon  the  clergy  to  preach  the  ' '  gospel  of  wealth  until 
the  money-making  power  shall  be  held  by  society  to  its  true  respon- 
sibility as  a  social  function,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  shall  ex- 
act of  it  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  not  in  charity,  but  in  justice. 

2  To  call  upon  the  churches  to  enlist  their  members  in  the  study 
of  our  social  problems  and  in  works  of  social  reform  as  a  part  of 
their  religion.  To  further  the  formation  of  classes  and  societies  for 
this  study  and  work  in  connection  with  the  churches. 

3.  To  aid  in  educating  society  upon  this  subject  by  meetings,  lit- 

erature,  etc.  .  . 

4  To  act  as  occasion  may  demand  in  accordance  with  our  princi- 
ples by  mediating  between  classes  in  our  community  and  by  bring- 
ing into  closer  sympathy  the  Church  and  social  reformers. 

5  To  work  for  special  measures  of  reform,  as  may  be  practica- 
ble' industrial  education,  shortened  hours  of  labor,  improved  con- 
ditions of  labor,  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employes,  more  equitable  taxation,  control  or  ownership  by  the  city, 
state  or  nation  of  natural  monopolies,  and  the  reassertion  of  the  un- 
derlying right  of  the  commonwealth  over  land  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large. 

A  New  York  State  Arbitrator  has  been  investigating  the  troubles 
in  the  shirt  making  industry  between  the  operatives,  the  contractors, 
and  the  warehousemen.    During  the  investigation  an  "operative 
named  Polonski,  two  years  in  this  country,  working  at  putting  in 
sleeves  and  hemming,  at  164  Eldridge  street,  produced  his  book 
showing  wages  of  $4-43,  *4.«,  and  $5.87  for  the  last  three  weeks 
This  he  said,  was  for  six  days,  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  and 
seven  days  in  the  last  week  because  the  boss  wanted  all  the  work 
finished  before  the  strike  began.  Miss  Blum,  working  for  Mr.  Levi, 
on  Avenue  B,  in  a  factory,  produced  a  book  showing  earnings  of 
from  $3.04  to  $7. 84  per  week,  with  an  average  of  about  $5.  Jennie 
Rathner's  book,  for  the  same  factory,  showed  earnings  of  from  $4. 75 
to  $8  25,  with  an  average  of  about  $6.50  a  week,  which  represented 
she  said  ten  and  a  half  hours'  work  in  the  shop  and  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hours  at  home  in  the  evening.  Louis  Rose- 
man  said  he  worked  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  a  contractor  named  Ro- 
senweig  at  242  Monroe  street,  who  employed  twelve  hands,  includ- 
ing two  children  under  sixteen  years  old,  and  earned  but  $5  a  week. 
Af  one  place  where  he  worked,  $3  a  week  had  been  deducted  from 
his  wages  for  ice.    Samuel  Brunberg  said  that  he  worked  for  Mr. 
Eisenstein  at  57  East  Broadway,  and  got  about  $6  a  week.  He  went 
to  work  at '  7  o'clock  by  the  firm's  clock,'  when  it  was  6.30  o'clock 
outside,  and  quit  at '  7  by  the  firm's  clock,'  which  meant  7.30  out- 
side  Incidentally  it  came  out  that  six  children  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  old,  of  whom  three  were  under  fourteen,  worked  m  the 
shop    Brunberg  said  that  a  bell  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  give 
warning  in  the  workroom  of  the  approach  of  officers,  so  that  the 
children  could  be  sent  to  an  upper  floor  and  not  caught  at  work.' 

It  seems  that  the  Swedenborgians  have,  or  wish  to  have,  what 
they  call  a  general  pastor  supported  by  interest  on  an  invested  sum 
of  money  John  R.  Waters,  a  prominent  New  Church  Smgle-taxer, 
introduced  a  resolution  at  the  recent  Brooklyn  convention  to  do 
away  with  this  office,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Permanent  funds  are 
instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  income  which  they  yield,  and 
this  interest  under  present  conditions  must  be  worked  for  by  those 
who  use  the  principal.  In  the  case  of  Government  bonds,  for  ex- 
ample the  burden  falls  on  the  tax-payer.  The  social  disorder  m 
which  we  live  may  force  us  as  individuals  to  be  more  or  less/ar^- 
cefis  criminis  in  the  unrighteous  practices  which  state  and  national 
laws  uphold.  As  beneficiaries  or  as  victims  we  all  feel  more  or  less 
the  effect  in  our  own  persons  of  the  laws  which  sanction  and  en- 
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force  the  monopolization  of  natural  opportunities  and  the  iniquities 
growing  out  of  such  monopolization,  chief  among  which  is  the  exac- 
tion of  interest,  or  as  the  Bible  calls  it,  usury.  But  the  skirts  of  the 
church  should  be  kept  clean  and  undefiled."  He  also  said  that  the 
power  of  ministers  to  spawn  more  ministers  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
all  the  abuses  of  priestcraft.  During  the  debate  one  delegate  said 
that  Jesus  taught  that  poverty  was  something  to  be  borne  and  Swe- 
denborg  that  the  acquirement  of  riches  was  desirable.  John  Fil- 
mer,  of  Brooklyn,  seconded  Mr.  Waters's  motion  in  a  written  Sin- 
gle-tax speech,  so  says  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle,"  eighteen  pages  long. 
He  attacked  endowments  because  the  only  permanent  and  profit- 
able investment  to  support  them  must  be  in  land — the  gift  of  God. 
An  endowment  fund  invested  in  land  near  a  great  city  would  un- 
doubtedly yield  a  great  income.  Manhattan  Island  was  sold  250 
years  ago,  Mr.  Filmer  declared,  for  $26.  This  year  its  10,000  own- 
ers would  reap  from  its  1,750,000  inhabitants  an  income  of  $100,- 
000,000.  If  that  island  had  come  down  as  a  single  property  to  any 
single  descendant  of  the  original  purchaser,  we  should  all  see  the 
folly,  Mr.  Filmer  thought,  of  attributing  that  great  wealth  to  the 
legitimate  increase  of  the  $26,  and  should  rise  in  a  rebellion  against 
paying  rent  to  any  such  possessor.  Mr.  Filmer  declared  that  it  was 
difficult  in  this  sordid  age  to  conform  individual  lives  to  the  teach- 
ings of  scripture.  He  said  that  the  age  had  been  made  sordid  by 
laws  designed  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  Jacob  over  Esau, 
and  he  pleaded  for  people  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  behalf  of 
justice  to  the  Esaus  of  today. 

The  programme  prepared  by  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
for  the  consideration  of  his  International  Labor  Conference  was  as 
follows : 

First  General  Topic — Regulation  of  the  work  in  mines. 
Is  the  employment  of  women  and  children  under  ground  to  be  pro- 
hibited ? 

Is  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  advisable,  in  view  of  the  spe- 
cial unhealthfulness  of  labor  underground  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  regulate  labor  in  the  mines  by  international  agree- 
ment? 

Second  General  Topic — Regulation  of  Sunday  work. 

Is  Sunday  labor  to  be  prohibited  save  in  cases  of  necessity  ? 

What  would  the  "  cases  of  necessity  "  be  ? 

Are  these  cases  of  necessity  to  be  specified  by  international  agree- 
ment, by  law,  or  by  the  ordinary  administrative  authorities  ? 

Third  General  Topic — Regulation  of  the  labor  of  children. 

Shall  children  up  to  a  certain  age  be  unconditionally  prohibited 
from  work  ? 

How  shall  the  age  up  to  which  the  child  shall  be  prohibited  from 
work  be  fixed?   The  same'f or  all  industries,  or  different?  . 

What  regulations  should  be  made  as  to  the  hours  and  kind  of 
labor  of  children  who  have  reached  the  legal  age  ? 

Fourth  General  Topic — Regulation  of  the  labor  of  young  persons. 

Shall  the  labor  of  young  persons  who  have  passed  the  legal  limit 
be  subject  to  State  regulations  ? 

Up  to  what  age  shall  young  persons  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions ? 

What  shall  be  the  nature  of  such  regulations  ? 

Shall  exceptions  and  special  provisions  be  made  for  individual 
branches  of  industry  ? 

Fifth  General  Topic — Regulation  of  the  labor  of  women. 

Shall  the  labor  of  married  women  be  limited  ? 

Shall  the  employment  of  all  women,  married  or  unmarried,  be 
limited  ? 

What  shall  the  limitations  be  ? 

Shall  exceptions  be  made  for  certain  industries  ? 

Sixth  General  Topic — The  execution  of  the  measures  agreed  to 
by  the  conference. 

Shall  measures  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  conference  ? 

Shall  periodical  conferences  be  held  by  the  states  represented  at 
the  Berlin  conference,  and,  if  so,  what  shall  be  the  general  nature 
of  their  tasks  ? 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  is,  "Are 
Clergymen  Frauds  ?" 


Mr.  Salter  of  Chicago,  will  lecture  in  Harlem  on  Sunday  next,  at 
Democratic  Hall. 

Unity  Society.— Prof.  Garside  lectures  every  Sunday  evening,  at 
814  Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia,  at  8  o'clock.  Subject,  March  30, 
"The  Zenith." 

Freedom  Club,  144  Waverly  place,  this  (Thursday)  evening  at  8. 
—Lecture  by  Mr.  Seering  on  "  Historical  Hints."  Next  Thursday 
evening  Mrs.  Walters  on  "  Free  Speech." 

Social  Science  ;  Barnard  Memorial,  10  Warrenton  street,  Boston. 
Every  Saturday  at  7.30  p.  m.  Third  series  :  Socialism.— March  29, 
"  Socialism  in  the  Light  of  Science,"  by  T.  W.  Curtis. 

Manhattan  Liberal  Club,  German  Masonic  Hall,  220  East  Fif- 
teenth street,  Friday  evening,  March  28,  at  8.  Lecture  by  Dr. 
Lewis  G.  Janes  on  "  Ultimate  Social  Tendencies,"  followed  by  de- 
bate. 

Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association,  Fraternity  Rooms,  Bedford 
avenue  and  South  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.— Sunday,  March 
30,  at  3  p.  m.,  T.  B.  Wakeman.  Subject:  "Fundamental  Reli- 
gion."   Lecture  followed  by  discussion. 

On  Sunday  last,  before  the  Bridgeport  Social  Science  Club,  120 
Fairfield  avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  W.  J.  Gorsuch  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Eight  Hour  Law."  Mrs.  Gorsuch  recited  a  poem 
with  good  effect.  Several  members  spoke  on  the  subject.  Some 
names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  membership.  The  club  holds  simi- 
lar meetings  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 


Literature. 


We  have  looked  through  several  numbers  of  the  "  Queries  Maga- 
zine," and  cannot  make  out  why  it  is  published.  It  is  pointless  and 
its  field  is  covered  much  better  by  a  number  of  other  periodicals. 

A.  L.  L. 

The  "  Twentieth  Century  Review,"  published  at  Buffalo  byChas. 
Wells  Moulton,  is  an  elegantly  printed  monthly,  devoted  to  bio- 
graphical notices  (with  portraits)  of  the  rising  generation  of  artists, 
musicians,  men  of  letters,  and  actors.  We  believe  it  has  a  mission 
and  wish  it  the  abundant  success  it  deserves. 

The  "Political  Science  Quarterly,"  (advertised  some  months  ago 
in  our  columns),  has  in  its  March  issue  a  discriminating  review,  by 
Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  Wells's  "Recent  Economic  Changes." 
Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  treats  of  the  "General  Property  Tax." 
The  other  articles  are  "Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  Prof.  A.  D. 
Morse  ;  "  The  Mortgage  Evil,"  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.;  "  Citizenship  of 
the  United  States,"  by  J.  R.  Richman ;  "Local  Government  in 
Prussia,"  by  F.  J.  Goodnow.  Then  follows  the  usual  exhaustive 
review  of  the  recent  works  in  economics,  politics,  and  social  reform. 

The  "  Universalist  Record,"  edited  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  and 
published  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  doing  for  Universalists  what  "  Uni- 
ty," of  Chicago,  is  doing  for  Unitarians— giving  them  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  in  their  denomination.  Both  are  admirable  papers 
for  cultivated  persons  who  cannot  do  without  some  religion  ;  and 
both  are  heartily  recommended  to  our  readers.  In  the  publisher's 
notice  the  "  Record  "  says  :  "All  the  work  done  on  this  paper,  aside 
from  the  printing  and  binding,  is  gratuitous.  The  young  people  of 
the  Universalist  church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  make  this  a  part  of  then- 
Christian  endeavor.  To  address  three  or  four  thousand  wrappers 
each  month  ;  to  fold  and  wrap  and  mail  that  many  papers  ;  to  se- 
cure the  advertisements  and  keep  the  books,  is  no  slight  task.  But 
all  of  that,  and  the  editing,  is  done  gratuitously  and  happily— that 
you  may  have  a  two-dollar  paper  for  fifty  cents." 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Goodwin's  ' '  Improved  Book-keeping  and 
Business  Manual  "  is  before  us.  The  work  is  so  simple,  yet  so  thor- 
ough and  masterly,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
as  being  probably  the  most  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject— one 
that  would  enable  a  person  of  ordinary  culture  to  get  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  without  the  personal  supervision  of  a  teacher. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  work.  The  author  claims  to  give 
not  only  iis  own  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  book-keeper  and 
financial  manager,  but  also  that  of  at  least  a  hundred  other  book- 
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keepers  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profession.  In  an  interesting 
little  book  which  he  sends  free  to  any  applicant,  he  shows  his  ap- 
preciation for  new  ideas  by  offering  three  dollars  to  any  one  who 
will  send  him  a  valuable  point  which  he  has  discovered  in  his  own 
Txperience,  and  which  is  not  already  covered  in  the  author  s  book 
We  can  indorse  what  the  manager  of  a  large  London  hous e  says  of 
it  •  "  It  is  clear  and  concise-unlike  many  other  works  of  the  kind, 
which  almost  require  an  expert  to  unravel  their  « explanations. 

■<  A  Little  Radical,"  by  Jeannette  H.  Walworth  (Belford  Com- 
pany New  York,)  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  introduce  m  the  form  of 
St  novel,  suggestions  of  the  absurdity  of  certain  of \g* £c£ 
discriminations.  The  story  is  told  in  simple  language,  and  the  au 
Sores"  while  limiting  herself  strictly  to  the  use  of  conventional 
materials  has  succeeded  in  fabricating  a  very  ingenious  and  ab- 
ToSng  P  ot.  The  book  derives  its  title  from  the  character  of  the 
hero Z  a  young  lady  who,  though  "born  in  the  purple"  and 
Ir^nthelapof  pride,  develops  a  startlingly  informal  disposi- 
foT  Wht  Ifschool  she  shockel  the  lady  principal  of  a  Southern 
r™Lie  ceminarv  by  the  radical  character  of  her  opinions,  andsome- 
^fL^S^Siedtiiemanshelovad.  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
her  own  grandmother  disapproved  of  the  match. 

The  "  Tenness-Miller  Magazine  "  is  the  leading  magazine  devoted 
to  ohvsical  culture  for  women  and  hygienic  dress  reform.  The  con- 
tenSr  March  are  as  follows  :  «  Physical  Culture,  VIII  Arm  and 
Head  Movements,"  illustrated  by  outline  drawings  of  the  person; 
Social  Etiquette.  Part  III.  Dinner  Parties  ;""  Fine  Lace  :How 
to  Become  a  Connoisseur.  Part  I.,"  illustrated  ;  «  The  Significance 
of  Vdc'lntonation;"  "The  Luxury  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
Baths  "  illustrated;  »  A  New  Question  for  Social  Reformers.  (The 
oulsJon  seems  to  be,  and  it  is  quite  suggestively  argued,  whether 
enSeements  between  the  sexes  should  be  inviolate  when  for  ex- 
SST  one  of  the  parties  thereto  discovers  a  disparity  in  brain  or 
S2Tta£ or  heart.  Can  such  be  honorably  released,  to  form  a 
n^and^paSershiP7)  "Fashion  and  Fancy,"  illustrated  by 
various  colmes,  and  several  stories,  are  included  in  the  feast. 

In  a  well-written  and  well-reasoned  pamphlet,  Augusta  Kno- 
flalh  auThorof  "German  and  Spanish  Simplified,"  maintains  that 
Ssh  with  a  phonetic  spelling,  is  a  good  enough  language  for 
the  worid    He  sees  no  use  for  any  scheme  for  any  other  universal 
*tersal  'language,  and  he  makes  the  laudable  attempt  to  overcome 
^SmSnJ  ^  ^  the  only  obstacle  in  the  English  language, 
Slhr  its  spelling.    Each  sound  should  have  its  appropriate  sign, 
«nd  hlmakes what  we  consider  a  wholly  arbitrary  attempt  tosup- 
X  these  signs.    We  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  his  sugges- 
ts but  viewing  them  as  a  whole,  we  consider  them  wholly  im- 
SSSJ  Why  should  we  accept  his  dictum  instead  of  that  of 
Se  muttitude  of  other  phonetic  reformers  ?  When  the  true  spelling 
reform  comes  it  will  be  founded  on  geometric  principles  and  on  dis- 
covered laws  of  the  relationship  of  sound  and  sense.    No  diacriti- 
cal mark  will  then  be  arbitrarily  chosen.  Such  essays  as  that  under 
conSderation  are  valuable  contributions  toward  the  reform  and  will 
hin  its  day  ;  but  that  English,  as  it  is  now  spoken,  will  be  the 
universal  language  we  do  not  believe,  because  other  languages  con- 
Tn  elementary  sound  relations  that  the  English  language  lacks. 
The  truly  universal  language  will  be  a  coordination  of  all  languages 
Possible,  founded  on  the  musical  meaning  of  sounds.    We  may  re- 
fer to  this  subject  again,  in  connection  with  another  work  diat  w* 

ShT*  TnIw  Englander  and  Yale  Review  »  (New  Haven)  for  Feb- 
ruary has  a  strong  article  on  "Unconscious  Nationalism  m  Our 
Amencan  System  of  Government."  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
show  the  general  drift  of  governmentalism  toward  Socialism,  and 
Sat  the  Republican  party  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  Nationalist 
lr  Socialist  party.  He  says:  "The  training  of  our  children  has 
been  eradually  taken  from  the  rural  dominie  and  private  tutor  and 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  supported  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Flementary  education  is  first  made  free  and  then  compulsory.  The 
incidental  hardship  of  such  a  fiat  is  being  mitigated  in  vanous  ways. 
MatXnseSs  goes  into  the  open  market  and  buys  all  the  text 
books  required  for  the  public  schools.  Wisconsin  furnishes  text 
books  at  cost.    California  hires  educated  men  to  write  or  compile 


textbooks,  establishes  a  publishing  house,  and  manufactures  them 
for  the  children.    By  this  means  she  takes  at  least  one  branch  of 
trade  from  the  system  of  free  competition.    So  far  as  this  goes,  it  is 
in  principle  the  "nationalization"  of  industry,  and  the  scheme  to 
go  still  further  and  feed  the  children,  as  is  proposed  in  Chicago,  and 
perhaps  clothe  them,  is  the  necessary  logic  of  a  compulsory  system 
of  education.    .    .    .    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  defects  of  the 
'Nationalist'  system-loss  of  individuality  and  the  abolition  of 
competition-are  the  very  evils  that  are  creeping  into  our  own  po- 
litical economy.    A  merely  descriptive  essay  upon  society  as  it  is 
today,  leaving  out  the  philosophy  and  the  future  of  it,  would  be  in- 
complete without  recording  that  business  consolidations  and  cooper- 
ations are  consummated  at  the  expense  of  individualism  and  by  lim- 
iting the  scope  and  area  of  competition.    The  grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation  walked  in  what  might  be  called  highly  individ- 
ualized boots  and  shoes.    Each  pair  was  in  its  way  the  special  crea- 
tion of  the  cobbler.    He  served  an  apprenticeship  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  his  practice  bench  as  a  student  is  graduated  from  his  col- 
lege.   The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  with  assorted  fire- 
arms turned  upon  a  thousand  special  curves  and  requiring  in  the 
handling  some  individual  acquaintance.    But  the  ancient  cobbler  is 
gone  or  at  least  retired  to  a  corner  where  he  lives  on  taps  and 
patches,  and  the  gunsmith  keeps  a  repair  shop.  Leather-working 
machinery  and  the  introduction  of  the  wonderful  interchangeable 
system  in  mechanics  now  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  a  hundred 
boots  or  a  hundred  rifles  as  nearly  alike  as  a  hundred  drops  of 
mountain  dew.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  more  men 
in  the  country  today  who  can  make  a  pair  of  boots  than  there  were 
fifty  years  ago.    The  trade  of  shoemaker  has  been  subdivided' into 
sixty-^our  different  trades.    The  mentality  required  in  the  work- 
man has  necessarily  declined.    Twenty  years'  steady  work  as  a 
'heeler'  or  a  'liner'  or  'crimper'  or  '  shank-presser '  cannot 
possibly  act  as  a  mental  stimulant.    Given  one  man  with  all  the 
conditions  for  the  making  and  the  fashioning  of  a  shoe,  as  judg- 
ment taste,  and  skill  dictate  in  order  to  catch  the  customer,  and 
you  have  a  humble  school  for  individual  development  m  a  trade. 
Given  upon  the  other  hand,  sixty-four  men  set  to  do  sixty-four 
things' that  will  accommodate  themselves  to  one  mould,  and  you 
have  all  the  properties  of  a  machine.    The  factory  conditions  of 
labor  are  now  immeasurably  more  exacting  than  formerly,  but  the 
required  mental  grade  of  labor  is  lower.    We  have  preserved  the 
equation  of  a  day's  work  by  simplifying  and  patternizing  the  work, 
so  to  speak,  and  thus  reducing  individual  judgment  to  a  minimum. 
Private  judgment  in  the  workman  means  friction.    The  wage-earn- 
er of  today  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  reduction  to  a  common 
standard.    His  arm  is  perfect  when  it  swings  by  rule,  and  the  tem- 
per of  his  trade  spirit  is  perfect  when  it  can  be  poured,  as  it  were 
into  the  factory  matrix  to  cool."   The  entire  paper  should  be  read 
by  every  one,  and  is  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine  (thirty-five 
cents). 


"The  American  Standard  Text-book  of  Phonography"  is  the 
name  D  L.  Scott-Browne  gives  to  the  shorthand  work  he  is  now 
issuing  in  parts.    It  is  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  Isaac  Pit- 
man's phonography  that  have  made  their  appearance  withm  the 
last  fifty  years.    Mr.  Scott -Browne  has  been  the  editor  of  a  phono- 
graphic magazine  for  many  years,  and  he  has  had  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  experience  in  teaching  the  art.  His  text-book  is  the  most 
practical  in  its  method  of  instruction,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
we  have  examined  a  good  many.    It  has  such  ample  exercises, 
both  for  reading  and  for  writing,  and  such  a  wealth  of  illustration, 
as  to  make  the  heart  of  a  brother  teacher  glow  with  satisfaction. 
We  only  wish  that  we  could  indorse  his  system  as  a  whole  ;  but  we 
cannot    We  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  adopted  some  changes 
that  are  desirable,  but  we  regret  to  recognize  a  lack  of  uniformity, 
beginning  with  the  very  alphabet,  an  occasional  departure  from 
simplicity,  and  the  influence  of  theoretical  devices,  suggested  no 
douM  by  his  editorial  work.    The  systems  of  Munson  and  Mrs 
Burnz  we  can  recommend  for  greater  simplicity  in  their  general 
principles,  though  even  in  this  both  are  capable  of  considerable  im- 
provement •  and,  besides  this,  Munson's  method  of  instruction  is 
poor  as  compared  with  those  of  Burnz  and  Scott-Browne,  a.  l.  l. 
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Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted  !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,  Politics  and  Politicians, 

An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,       A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies. 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,      Words  !  Words  !  Words  ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
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Respectable  Thieves,       •       What  Should  I  Do  ? 
A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma, 
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Paine  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet  form 
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ber of  copies  and  distribute  them 
among  your  friends. 


(Continued  from  page  III.) 
my  eyes,  if  not  entirely,  still  wide  enough 
for  me  to  see  the  light  dawning,  and  I  want 
more.  I  was  like  many  others — had  no 
sympathy  for  the  Anarchists,  simply  because 
I  knew  nothing  of  them.  But  I  find  the 
more  I  read  and  understand  both  sides  of 
any  question  the  better  capable  I  am  of  judg- 
ing right  from  wrong. 

I  give  every  number  away  after  reading 
it,  although  it  is  like  pulling  teeth,  as  I  think 
so  much  of  them.  But  I  want  others  to  see 
and  feel  the  strides  that  are  being  made  by 
these  noble  pioneer  workers  in  behalf  of  us, 
of  the  poor  laboring  class,  and  I  hope,  by 
loaning  them,  to  get  others  to  subscribe.  I 
have  to  work  for  a  living  and  deny  myself 
many  things  I  would  like,  and  to  dress  and 
live  plainly,  that  I  may  have  a  little  to  spend 
to  expand  and  broaden  my  views,  and  I 
never  regret  it.  When  I  see  other  persons 
dressed  stylishly  I  know  there  is  but  one  of 
two  things  for  me  to  do :  restrain  my  sensi- 
tiveness or  follow  them  as  nearly  as  I  can. 
But  the  latter  means  to  give  up  cultivation 
of  mind.  I,  therefore,  choke  down  my  sen- 
sitiveness. I  am  trying  to  live  for  others 
that  will  come  after  me,  and  I  want  to  do  my 
part  to  bring  about  more  and  better  homes 
for  all. — G.  V.  Meserve,  Rainier,  Ore. 


I  think  your  paper  is  getting  better  all  the 
while.  My  wife  thinks  so  too — Sam  uel  Mont- 
gomery, Toledo,  O. 


Inclosed  is  a  postal  order  for  ios.  6d. 
for  one  year's  subscription.  Send  issue  for 
January  30  as  first  number  of  subscription. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  paper  like  it 
here.  I  think  it  would  obtain  a  good  circu- 
lation. We  have  here  a  very  good  little 
paper — "  Freedom  " — but  it  will  not  be  a 
popular  one  like  yours.  It  is  cheering  to 
find  that  freedom  was  not  quite  extinguished 
in  America  when  Parsons  and  the  others 
were  murdered.  I  shall,  of  course,  try  to 
get  you  other  subscribers  when  I  have  the 
chance,  but  they  fight  shy  of  the  distance 
and  the  lump  sum  down. — R.  Janson,  Postal 
Telegraph  Office,  Manchester,  England. 


In  his  Twentieth  Century  ex-Reverend 
Hugh  0.  Pentecost  says : 

For  my  part  I  despise  the  Church,  as  an  organi- 
zation; I  do  not  want  to  conciliate  her;  she  is  a 
robber  and  humiliator  of  the  poor  ;  all  I  ask  of  the 
Church  is  to  take  off  her  mask,  to  cea<e  pretending 
to  be  the  poor  man's  friend,  to  come  out  squarely 
and  boldly  and  say  that  she  and  her  religion  are 
dependent  upon  legal  thieves  for  success  and,  there- 
fore, must  stand  in  w:th  the  thieves.  But  she  will 
never  take  off  the  mask.  She  is  an  organized  hypo- 
crite. And  I  am  sot  ry  to  be  obliged  to  say  there 
are  some  Liberal  leagues  tha%  in  a  matter  of  social 
reform,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  her. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  we  heard  a 
Congregational  minister  in  good  standing 
make  the  same  remark.  He  added,  he  had 
rather  preach  independently  than  to  preach 
for  any  church,  but  was  compelled  to  use  the 
church's  machinery  in  order  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  not  sorry  for  what  Mr.  Pentecost 
said  about  Liberal  Leagues,  now  called  Secu- 
lar Unions,  but  we  are  sorry  his  remarks  are 
true ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  in  several  Spir- 
itual societies,  and  campmeeting  associations 
we  wot  of,  he  would  not  have  hit  far  from 
the  truth. 

Churches  are  driving  people  from  religion 
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Alluring  Absurdities : 

FALLACIES  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  M.  W.  MEAGHER, 

Founder  of  the  National  Debating  Association, 
Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


A   Full  Exposition 

of  the  Single  tax  theory  and  its  complete  refuta- 
tion. A  review  of  the  Labor  Problem,  Tariff  Tax, 
Liquor  Question,  Land  Tenure,  Graduated  Income 
and  Legacy  Tax,  etc.,  etc. 

"  A  detailed  answer  to  the  theories  of  Henry 
George."— [New  York  Sun. 

"  This  book  is  written  in  a  good  style  " — [Minne- 
apolis Progressive  Age. 

"The  style  is  simple.familiar  and  clear,  and  most 
of  the  arguments  are  based  on  sound  principles." 
— [Boston  Herald. 

''The  author  of  this  book  deals  with  the  fallacies 
of  Henry  George,  and  the  heresies  of  other  noted 
theories  about  taxation  and  the  labor  question,  but 
falls  into  a  far  greater  number  of  'absurdities' 
himself,  most  of  which  are  not  even  'alluring.' 
.  .  .  The  book  will  have  a  large  sale,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  that  large  class  who  honestly 
believe  that  all  we  find  or  fancv  to  be  amiss  in  life 
can  be  corrected  by  legislation." — [New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commence. 

"To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Single-tax, 
the  arguments  are  conclusive,  and  to  those  who  do, 
unanswerable.  The  chapter  on  the  tariff  tax  is  an 
adm  rable  one,  full  of  meat,  vigorous  in  language, 
clear  in  expression,  and  completely  exposes  the 
bald  fabrications  of  Prof.  Denslow.  The  book  is 
dedicated  'to  the  deluded  of  every  land  who  would 
regain  the  highway  of  common  sense' — a  sentence 
pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the  work."' 
— [Nashville  American. 

Nearly  200  pages.   Paper,  25  cents. 
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A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.  Paper,  30c.  

TTWRR  PAULUS;  HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
H  ness  £nd  HisFall.  By  Walter  Besant. An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism. Paper,  35c.  

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
ANARCHISTS.   By  DYER  D.  Lum.   19.  pages; 
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15  cents.  

TYRF  HISTORIC  WORLD.  BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
P  Thesfory  of earlyman  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Ck>th,  illustrated ;  310  pp.,  5°c- 

/        r>ROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
X    George.  Paper,  35c  

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
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tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c  

QOC1AL  PROBLEMS.  BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
O  Paper,  35a  

OTORY  OP  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  BY  Ralph 
O  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
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ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
50  cents  and  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

CAPITAL  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    816  pages.   Price,  S3. 

The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 

W°rk'  Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Mutual  banking 

showing  the 
Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cur- 
rency. Sixth  thousand.  By  William  B. 
Greene.  25  cents.  ^Address  Twentieth 
Century,  4  Warren  street,  New  York.  ^ 

The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation. 
By  C.  Staniland  Wake.    10  cents. 


and  the  State  is  driving  them  into  anarchy. 
—[New  Thought. 

Dr.  De  Costa  and  the  "  Sun  "  Agree.— 
The  Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa  shows  in  the  sub- 
joined letter  that,  at  least  theoretically,  he 
accepts  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  they  actu- 
ally are : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun-SlR :  You  say  in  your 
leading  artic'e  of  Tuesday  that  "  Jesus  would  con- 
demn the  whole  system  upon  which  civilized  soci- 
ety rests."  With  this  statement  I  heartily  agree  ; 
but  the  sweeping  deductions  you  make  from  the 
texts  quoted  I  hardly  indorse.  You  would  seem  to 
make  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  so  radical  as  to  be 
unpractical.  Others  have  so  interpreted  his  words, 
and  hence  the  diocese  of  Ma  sachuselts  two  or 
three  years  ago  declared,  by  a  resolution,  thatthere 
was  nothing  unpractical  in  his  teachings,  and  that 
everything  could  be  applied  to  daily  life.  It  is  true 
that  all  this  would  involve  a  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  now  based  upon  the  inhuman  and 
unfeeling  principle  of  the  survival  of  what  is  called 
"the  fittest,"  that  is,  the  strongest.  The  rec  n- 
struction  is  sure  to  come,  and  then  Christ  will  be 
the  centre  of  it.  At  least  so  it  appears  to  me,  and 
that  when  the  time  comes  the  churches  will  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  new  order  and  thank  God 
that  the  old  one  has  passed  away.— B.  F.  De  Costa. 

Dr.  De  Costa  is  wrong  in  saying  that  we 
seemed  to  make  the  teaching  of  Jesus  im- 
practicable. We  simply  contend  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  reduced  to  practice 
by  either  churches  or  individual  Christians. 
There  is  as  much  going  to  law  as  there  was 
before  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  War  has 
not  ceased,  but  is  of  continual  occurrence. 
Professing  Christians  are  today  fighting  to 
revenge  injuries  or  to  gain  advantages. 
Never  before  was  the  pursuit  of  wealth  more 
eager,  and  Christians  generally  are  engaged 
in  it  heart  and  soul. 

But  we  respect  Dr.  De  Costa  for  not  try- 
ing to  dodge  the  question.  He  meets  it 
boldly  by  declaring,  what  is  true  beyond  all 
possibility  of  controversy,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  society  at  present  is  wholly  un- 
christian, and  that  it  cannot  become  Chris- 
tian without  being  totally  reconstructed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
and  the  "Sun"  are  in  complete  agreement 
as  to  this  important  matter.— [N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Safest  Creed, 

and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Reason, 

By  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY.   «mo,  cloth 

extra.  $1.50. 
A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England.    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50.  '      „  1 

"Masterly   in   matter,  treatment  and  style. 
— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elem-nts  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury.  J 

^ORKS    OF    MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $i. 
ISfThe  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 
"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it.  —Vien- 
na News. 

PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 
The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  '  Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 

PARIS  SKETCHES, 

PART  I.  Paper,  50  cents. 
For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century.   

"  Looking  Backward  fl 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 

H"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 


Catarrhal  Deafness-Hay  Fever. 
A  NtW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  m  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  wherebv  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  m 
two  week.  .  „  

N  B  —This  treatment  is  not  a  snutt  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep, 
utable  physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  ri. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada.— [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


MR.  PENTECOSTS 
address :  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilem- 
ma "  has  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
two  cents  per  copy  ;  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents. 


^Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  — Ne*  I 
York  Tribune. 

Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 

40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Reign  of  the  Stoics 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 
and  maxims  of  Self-Control  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 

lence,  and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  eacn 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  l-arn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds.  —  fceneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen.  — Ameri- 

Ca° One  o^the'raost  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  undersiand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages.  '—National  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monumer.ts  of  an- 
cient thinking  "—New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
ma  gins  j  extra  cloth,  umo,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

{^"Primitive  Man. 
son.    10  cents. 


By  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 


m^-The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy.  By  Sylvan 
Drey.    10  cents. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


$9f~  PROVE  THIS  TRUTH  BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

41  LIFE    RENE  W  I  N  G  " 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion! 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes:  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  tbe  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No!  no!  no!  But  Campbell's  -'Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place,  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  "I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Renewing '  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise." 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's  Arsenic  Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised  the  average   household  happiness 
another  50.   "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  I 
June  11,  1889.  I 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language  : 
It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.   Ir  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love  ' 
powders?" 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Ans.  It  is ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 

I  Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,   -  -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  1 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION,       |       JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 

|gy  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4t  Warren  street,  New  York. 


The  Prehistoric  World. 

By   ELIE  BERTHET. 

[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 

IS?"  The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 

Part  I. 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris :  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

Illustrated.  310  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  ONLY  60  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"^yORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  ir jc ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vb,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.    Paper,  25c  ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  ."  Age  of  Reason,"  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One.' 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


B^The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


A  Hook  of  the  Jurat  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
i2mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  language. "—New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"  No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 


Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

THE 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

By  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does :  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men  "— [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

Social  Wealth  :  _ 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 
By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 
Contents :  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent)  • 
Conservation  of  Wealth  •  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth  •  Land  Ownership ;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts  • 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios- 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


'  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

By  A  CAPITALIST 
Titles  of  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance,  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  2?  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  WHOLE  PBIHTLVtt  OUTFIT,   COJIPLETK  AAO  PKACT1CAJ, 

Justus  shown  In  out  3  Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  In*,  Pad, 
Tweezers,  In  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  'HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.  "  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc,  marks 
linen.  Worth  50o.  The  best  gift  for  youn?  people.  Postpaid  only  25o.,3  fbr60e., 
6  for  II.  Ag'te  wanted.  Ingertole*  bro.,  So  Cortland  t  St.  N.  I.  CHj. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheat)  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
CType  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  toarn  and 
rapid  asany.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter lC"V-.o 
10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  515  J 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 

jygg'ff  TYPEWRITERS 

EXACT  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Stens  Zoning  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
of  oat'  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham" writer  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
hta*  E^act "  'system  entirely,  s&opp. ; •» engraved. 
PriceTbound  in  flexible  leather  $^  Ppstpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  K.  BISHOP, 
New York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

fnftroct"LnrPlessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
eas-T  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify  Per- 
sons ata  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
I  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  

SHORTHAND 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
encl  No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed^  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway.  

Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro'  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "  Pitman's  Phonography,"  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  17  years  in  Shorthand  class- 
es at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers.  and  ar  now  engaged  in  profess 
sional  reporting  from  the  teachings  of  this  Self-in- 
structor alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

RT'RNZ  &         24  Clinton  place.  New  York. 


Brain  Workers 

and  sedentary  people.  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  c  u  r  e 
Dyspepsia, Bil- 
iousness or 
Weak  Lungs 
and  develop 

—        every  muscle 

in  the  body,  send  for  illus. pamphlet  (free) 
wonderful  little  machine  sold  bv  the !  Star 
ciser  Co.,  710  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


HAMMOND 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Typewriter. 

AWARDED  THE  FIRST  PRIZE, 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 

1889. 

At  a  grand  concours  of  Typewriters  in  Paris, 
called  by  several  prominent  scientists  of  Prance 
at  Mayoralty  Hall,  Second  Arrondissement,  the 
HAMMOND  made  a  record  of  170  words  per 
minute,  but  the  others,  although  present,  declined 
to  compete. 

THE  SPEED  OF  THE  "  HAMMOND," 
measured  not  in  words,  but  in  correct  finger  move- 
ments, is  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  typewriter. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

447-449  East  Fifty-second  St.,  New  York. 

77  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
116  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

i98  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
300  Washington  street,  Boston. 

42  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 
209  North  Eighth  street,  St.  Louis. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  ,  . 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen).  , 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted  ■ 

h^rhe  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
«#-  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  ca 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  applt 
cation.  .      , ,  . 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  abov 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  st.,  New  York. 


of  the 
Exer- 


Our  Offer  to  All ! 

w»  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  anv  person,  and  ,f  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
vour  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy '  one  year 
free  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.  Stamps  taken. 
Address^THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  TROY,  S.  C. 


Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


T 


^HE  suggestionlharred  to  tne^eover^c^own-S6quard'S  "Elixir  of  Life"  was 


Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites, 


wnich  for  m^e  thantw~ent3 ^T^^^^m^^^^  re^venaTc I 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fiact  that  ttis  bka     p  p 

of  th  human  system.    The  Elixir _was  intenaea  o   y  power— vitality  as  well  as 

SSSrra^SlS  SSaU2S  Sfduy  or  meS  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

66  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggists,  or  serxt  by  mail,  •  !. 


'flartman  Flexible"  Steel  fire 


TuY  KlWMatr"Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

ft  is  perfection!  A  really  flexible  Wlr«  Mat  with 
lnlerwo»en  coil  wire  frame.   Scraping  ridge,  running  KM 
the  Md™     Self-cleaning,  Beversib.e.     A  great  sanitary  taj 
y,nt  on     No  filth  retained,    No  disease  generated     Endor-ed I 
by  physicians  every,  lu-re.   Will  last  for  years.    Ask  ne.r^» 
dealer '>  r  Circular  and  Price  List,  factories:  > 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  92  Chambers  St..  New  York. 


Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

our  friends  and  the  public  with  everything  gro 

in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of 

BEAUTIFUL   TREES    AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  You* 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  first-class  and  Our  Prices  are  tow  I 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers  by  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 
planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Address       P.  H.  FOSTER, 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  * 

  .  .  -^B 

T^T^AT  CENTS  (either  money  or  stamps^  pays 
I  E/1N  for  your  address  in  the  "  Agents'  Direc- 
tory?" which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples,  cir- 
culars, catalogues,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc., 
from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of 
mail  matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  be  well 
pleased  with  the  small  investment.  Address 
y  S.  P.  SEAWELL,  P-  M., 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county,  N.  C. 


D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 
For  Brain-workers  and  Sedentary  People : 
~  -  "Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
isium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
floor-room;  new,  scientific,  durabH 
comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  D. 
20,000  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
Imen,  editors  and  others  now  using 
KS^toSSBSait.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40 .  eng  8. 
To  charge.  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  Ne* 
York.  ^ 

J_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 

74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 
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Twentieth  Century 

A.     WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  IV.    No.  14. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1890. 


Whole  No.  ioi. 


The  Jenness  Miller 

MAGAZINE 

"  D  R  K  S  S." 


Themos'  instruc'ive  mag- 
azine in  the  world  for -wom- 
en. 

It  teaches  how  to  d^ess 
healthfully,  correctly,  and 
artistically. 

It  teaches  how  to  d-ess 
according  t  o  individual 
needs. 

It  teaches  the  awkward 
how  to  be  graceful  in  car- 
riage and  manner. 

It  teaches  women  to  de- 
velop and  enjoy  th=ir  own 
possibilities  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

It  improves  women  physi- 
cally  and  mentally. 

It  contains  knowledge  not 
found  in  any  other  periodi- 
cal, and  which  is  priceless 
lo  its  readers. 

It  is  now  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  on  Physi- 
c  a  1  Culture,  running 
through  the  year,  that  are 
of  the  greatest  importance 
to  women. 


S"®,   Price,  $3.50  per  Year. 

Single  copies,  25  cents. 


rpHE   JENNESS  MILLER 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 
20-Page  Illustrated  Paper, 
Only  20  cents  a  year.      |    '  Single  copies,  5  cents. 


THE  JENNESS  MILLER  PUB.  CO. 
363  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


Profession  of  Faith 

 OK  A  

SAVOYARD  VICAR 


BY  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "  A  Search  for  Truth,'' 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

"  You  will  find  that  this  exposition  treats  of  noth- 
ing more  than  natural  religion  It  is  very  strange 
that  we  should  stand  in  need  of  any  other !" — 
[Rousseau. 

Bound  neatly  in  paper,  and  sent  by  Twentieth 
Century  for  25  cents. 

Heaven,  and  Hell, 
by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


The  Popular  Science 

MONTHLY. 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS. 


Well  known  as  a  trustworthy  medium  for 
the  spread  of  scientific  truth  in  popular  form, 
is  filled  with  articles  of  interest  to  every- 
body, by  the 

ABLEST  WRITERS  OF  THE  TIME 

Its  range  of'topics,  which  is  widening  with 
the  advance  of  science,  includes — 

Prevention  of  Disease  and  Improvement  of 
the  Race. 

Agricultural  and  Food  Products. 

Social  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Political  Science,  or  the  Conduct  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Scientific  Ethics  ;  Mental  Science  and  Edu- 
cation. 

Man's  Origin  and  Development. 
Relations  of  Science  and  Religion. 
The  Industrial  Arts. 

Natural  History;  Discovery;  Exploration, 
etc. 

WITH  0  THER  ILL  USTRA  TIONS, 

each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Por- 
trait of  some  eminent  scientist,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch. 


Single  Number,  Fifty  Cents.   Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion, Five  Dollars. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Have  you  used' 

PEARS'soap* 


Sale  universal. 


ii 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


April  3,  1890. 


A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  st.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  £\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
•with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  s\ 

For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac- 
tical directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.   Over  450  pages.   Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 
&TSend  for  our  quarterly  Book  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 


A.  Startling   Book  ! 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  Sexuality  may  take  the  place  of  Sensuality  ; 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language. 

Sent  for  25  cents  by 

Burnz  &•  Co., 

24  Clinton  place,  New  York. 
Publishers  also  of  the  best  work  on  Shorthand. 
Send  for  circulars. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.  Price  25,  s°  cents  and  $1.00. 


PIN  MONEY.  tJXrtVe^T^- 

out  interference  with  other  duties  ;  no  canvassing 
or  agency.  Call  or  send  10c.  for  material  and  par- 
ticulars C.  C.  Co.,  757  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LOVELY  WOMAN, 

WHY 

will  you  tolerate 
Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Yellow 
or  Muddy  Skin, 
Moth  Wrinkles, 
Red  Nose,  or  any 
other  form  of  Skin 
Disease  or  Facial 
Disfigurements, 

WHEN 

you  can  certainly 
possess  a  Beautiful 
Form,  Brilliant  Eyes, 
Sfcin  of  Pearly  White- 
ness, Ferfeot  Health, 
and  life  well  worth  liv- 
ing if  you  will  only 
use  Dr.  Ammelt  s 
French  Arsenic 
Complexion  Wafers 

PERFECTLY  HARMLESS 

and  the  only  genuine  Safe  French  Preparation  of 
Arsenic.  $1,00  per  box.    By  mail  to  any  address. 

76  1-3  Cortlandtst., 
New  York. 


The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

$1  per  annum.    Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  weekly,  eight-page  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman.  _ 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States  and  all  national  legislation  which  touches 
the  domestic,  industrial  and  political  condition  of 
women.  In  the  summer  f  <-om  the  western  location 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified  it  will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tlncv  It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
srains  have  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
be  fought  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
the  progress  and  scope  of  the  "Woman  movement. 
THE  REMINISCENCES  OF 
ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  published  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

The  ere  at  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  always  been  a  paper  which  should  bepubhshed 
chlao  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  causl.  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  m  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement. 
Address  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fulton  Mfg.  Co., 


To  Those  who  "  Do  Not  Care  for 
a  Religious  Paper." 

Would  it  mp,ke  any  difference  to  you 
if  you  knew  of  one  that  does  not  advo- 
cate the  doctrines  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, vicarious  atonement,  miracles 
and  an  infallible  Bible? — 

One  that  does  stand  for  common  sense 
in  religion,  "truth  for  authority",  be- 
lseves  that  religion  should  be  friendly  to 
icience,  and  advocates  a  religious  fel- 
lowship that  will  welcome  all  of  every 
belief  who  are  willing  to  work  for  truth, 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  world?— 

One  that  does  not  fill  its  space  with 
learned  or  ignorant  discussions  of  scrip- 
ture texts;  but  does  give  every  week  32 
columns  of  fresh  and  rational  reading, 
including  a  sermon  on  some  living  topic, 
editorials  and  contributions  on  current 
events;  and  news  of  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral religious  thought?  If  you  think  you 
might  care  for  such  a  paper,  send  ten 
cents  in  stamps  for  ten  weeks. 


UNITY 


JEN  KIN  LLOYD  JONES, 
SENIOR  EDITOR. 

  _  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLEY, 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 

Seventeen  editorial  contributors,  from  five 
different  religious  organizations. 
CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
1T5  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


T 


he  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 


The  Independent  Pulpit 

A  LIBERAL  MONTHLY, 

devoted  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  in  Science  and  Art,  Philosophy 
and  Ethics. 

Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.   Single  copies,  15  cents.'j 


Modern  Science  Essayist 


opporlun  "  Geo.  A-TSeott.  848  BroaW,  N.  Y. 


ARE  NOW  OUT: 

The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 
osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  He'bert 
Spencer's  Philosophy.   By  Sylvan  Drey. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Robert  G. 
Eccles,  M.  D.  „       .  »T 

A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.  By  Hon.  A.  N. 
Adams. 

Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C. 

Staniland  Wake.  -      - , 

The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 
The  Evolution  of  Law.   By  Rufus  Sheldon. 
IO   Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TAMES   A.  McGINNISS, 

■J  Advertising  Office, 

All  daily  papers.  Also  for  Twentieth  Century. 
30  West  Fourteenth  street. 


It  is  not  the  "organ"  of  any  sect,  nor  the  "  au- 
thorized exponent "  of  any  creed,  but  an  inde- 
pendent medium  for  the  discussion  of  all  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  questions. 

It  regards  a  rational,  progressive  morality  as 
superior  to  a  fossilized  superstitious  religion,  and, 
therefore,  advocates  a  system  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, based  upon  the  natural  reason,  common 
sense  and  experience  of  the  human  race. 

It  occupies  a  high  moral  plane,  and  voices  the 
views  of  our  purest,  best  and  most  progressive 
thinkers  on  all  topics  relative  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  thepeople.  especially  those  questions  now  ' 
in  controversy  between  Liberalism  and  Christian- 
ity. 

Each  of  its  twenty-four  pages  contains  105  square 
inches  of  surface.  Neatly  printed,  bound  in  paper, 
stitched  and  cut  convenient  for  handling  and  pre- 
serving on  file,  thus  showing  it  to  be  the  LARGEST 
and  most  handsome  Liberal  Monthly  published  in  I 
the  United  States. 

Address 

J.  E>.  SHAW, 

WACO,  Texas. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a] 


PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York.  . 

PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER. 
580  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blark  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

I^""  Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50);  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11;  11  jewels,  $12  50;  15 
jewels,. $13. 50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17.50.  $l8-5o:  $J4.5°-  Hinged 
cases.  $3 :  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  "  OTTO  WETTSTElN,"  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19 ;  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50  ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
5-ounce,  $25 :  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30 ;  do. 
hunting,  $33 ;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

%gF"  All  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  19-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $300,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTElN, 

ROCHEIXE,  111. 
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Twentieth  Century  Library  |  Men,  women 
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No.  4.  "The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost.  6 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O  Pen- 
tecost. 

No.  6.  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  7.  *'  Why  Did  You  Protest  Against  the  Hanging 
of  the  Anarchists?"  by  Rev.  7.  C.  KimbalL 
No.  8.  "A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost. 


No.  9.  "How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress." 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
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TWO   CENTS  EACH. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


Six  to  One:  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 

*u)£°r  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
nolf  s  Process. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

J,', &  b0-°£  o£^muc5  merit-  As  bri?ht  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 


WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Bbnj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind  Dosses«<-d 
of  no  httle  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme  master of  a 
vtvaejous  sty  e  even  beyond  most  of  his  coun  rymen 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensation"' 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  con  ' 
poranes  of  a  revolut  onary  age  in  a  fi-rm,.n  f  •""  rn- 
ment.  .  That  any  one  Bho%d^t££{?^%)£&?*; 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  c'urren  of  thm,iht 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  iSSeS 
suspect."— New  York  Evening  Post.  scarcely 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL.  ' 
By  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper)  pi£ty  Cents 

tic^°  A  SUgg6Stive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

A  Far  Look  Ahead 

or,  THE  DIOTHAS. 
i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 
***  *  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremelv 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 

aT6!,.  U  sikonli  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

1  "T.heiJ50ok.  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  m  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im 
3ntffiatia<Tt  ^armingly  worked  'out? is  unex- 
celled."—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies. 

ism5'  etc"  SaH<SSaN|xTten'  aUth°r  °f  "  Philistin" 
JlXhA^hti^'  libf ral'  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
Sn  Beacon4  ^  °f  PraCtical  PManthrop^-C* 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER^ 

PAPER,  50c;  CLOTH,  $1. 


Creed  and  Deed. 


forS,1?,?2?-".  '  Th?  Pounder  of  Christianity, 
formed  Tudaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

Acourse  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo.  $x. 

The  need  of  some  such  work  i<s  hwni^uti. 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  ar^not  n  a" 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  ekhnr 
ate  works  w  which  this  erftiefcm  yhas  written  it^ 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know^h^con 
?i=  ^P'Jf.the  various  scholars  who  haveralde  stud" 
Post  thesnbJect  have  reached."— N?  Y.  Evening 

 Address  Twentieth  Century. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  bound.  ,  TEN  Cents_ 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they?   There  is  a  new  departure 
m  the  treatment  of  disease.    It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.    For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared.   The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility 
1  his  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease    must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
ot  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
™e  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.    A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors 


"Why  did  You  Protest  Against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?'* 

REV.   JOHN  C.  KIMBALL 

answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet  which 
we  sell  for  Two  Cents  !  wmcn  j 


To  Wait. 

'Tis  woman's  happy  lot  to  wait, 

To  wait  with  glad  expectancy 
And  buoyant  heart  lifted  elate, 

The  folded  future's  mystery. 

Whatever  joy- may  come  to  bless, 
Howe'er  love  sends  his  messenger 

No  word  nor  any  half  caress 
May  ever  be  forestalled  by  her. 

And  though  her  heart  yearn  overmuch, 
Its  tenderest  song  is  never  sung  • 

She  may  not  raise  with  lightest  touch 
The  curtain  o'er  the  future  hung. 

If  love  come  soon  or  love  come  late, 

Or,  saddest,  never  come  at  all, 
'Tis  woman's  patient  lot  to  wait 

Through  all  the  lengthening  interval. 

—[Rosaline  E.  Jones. 

Blue  Blood  was  Off. 
A  thick-set,  surly-faced  man  who  boarded 
Madison  avenue  car  down  town  the  other 
Continued  on  page  v. 


The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
■  ?"ViS  lhe  t^-P^  of  this  book  is  *at  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion;  is  that  ofTseer 
and  enthusiast     It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote 
Property  is  Robbery. "-The  Golden  Rule.  ' 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  -the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

j  Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works 
Knf.c°"ta'"lnSa^  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis 
cuss10n  of  the  institution  of  property  -  its ;  basts  L 
history  ,ts  present  status,  and  its  destiny  -  together 
it  comm.  sa!nHatnhd  ^Une,,^  of  the  crimes  Ihich 
octavo  6V     Whl°h  k  enSenders-    5oo  pages 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 
Volume  IV. 

System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  bv 

"  wft'  PrlrtblH^d  in  a  Sty,e  uniform  -"""hat  of 
„  !f  j  .?r0pert/,?  busses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation  and 
byThe ZIV^T^^  e^"01™  progress  fs  achieved 
,  J aPPKa?  Ce  of  a  su«ession  of  economic  forces 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  bv  its 
necessTtates'  ^  b^  de-loping  evils  GPf  its  L„ 
S^:tco^ctK1theP-n^  S.StffiffJ 

w^ra^gs^s.    octavo'in  *• 

Price,  cloth,  $3.5o;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

QEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure 
a  copy ;  I2  copies  for  So  cents  ;  £  copies  for  $t  yW 
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Am-rican  Agriculturist  $1.50 

American  Hebrew   3-°° 

Atlantic  Monthly   4-°° 

Banner  of  Light,   3-°° 

Belford's  Magazine   2-5° 

Cassel's  Magazine   1.5° 

Century  Magazine   4-°3 

Chatterbox  

Christian  Union   3-°° 

Cosmopolitan   2-4° 
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Current  Literature   3  co 
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Eclectic  Magazine   5-°° 

Electrical  World   3'°° 
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Forum   5'°° 
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Grip  (Toronto)  

Harper's  Bazar   4-°° 
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»        Weekly   4-o° 

»        Young  People  2.00 

Home  Journal   2.00 

Independent   3i°° 

Individualist   2.00 

Jewish  Messenger  ... .  4-°° 
"Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00 

judge....   4°o 
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Lippincott' s  Magazine . .    3  00 

Littel  s  Living  Age   8.00 

Lucifer  .-   1-25 

Macmillan's  Magazine..  3°° 
Magazine  of  Art...  ....    3  5° 

North  American  Review  5-°° 

Open  Court   2.00 

Outing  •••  3-°° 

Phrenological  Journal..  1.5° 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  3-°° 

Public  Opinion   3  00 

Puck  5-°° 

Quarterly  Journal  ot 

Economics  

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal   2.50 

St.  Nicholas   3-'° 

Secular  Thought  

Scribner's  Magazine. . . .  3-°° 

Texas  Sittings   4-°° 

Truth  Seeker  .  .  3™ 
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Waverly  Magazine   4-°° 
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BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 


3.60 


50 
2.00 
I. OO 


aLi*-»u<*ni3»-  ^-"*ci   

The  Arena,  $5 !  Twentieth  Century,  I2  ;  together, 
$5.5o;  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


A     W  EEK  LY  MAGAZINE 

_  ^  1      T  L  M  CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  EDITOR.       I       T.      "J™  Sunday  delivered  in  Oraton  HaH,  cor- 

Each  number  contains  Mr ..S^'^tt^^^^'^flSS^^^ 

-d°^hn^enYue,New  vU  Sunday  even- 

5      MQtto  ,       Hear  th.  Other  J1^'  Voluntary 
This  marine  advocates  Per gjj gg^S^flgtfSit  K-an 
Cooperation  r£  3  the  application  of  the  pnnciples  of 

mmQ  irom  ^Jg^  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

rjres'entatives  of  all 

3SZ.  »i  PUBLISHED  KIT,   M  «^  Cebts. 

otherwise  we  will  consider  it  is  their  w  q£  coyer 

it  continued.  ..  te  measurement.   Special  rates  for  1st,  5™ 

Advertisements-ij  cents  a  hne  agate        Advertising  Manager. 

Helen  Weston.  P^ent^  ^  mmmMm  l0  ^ 

4,  Warren  street, 


[SCOTT'S 
HULSION 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites 
Of  Lime  and  Soda. 

There  are  emulsions  and  emulsions, 
and  there  is  still  much  skimmed  milk 
which  masquerades  as  cream.  Iry  as 
then  will  many  manufacturers  cannot 
so  diwiise  their  cod  liver  oil  as  to  make 
it  palatable  to  sensitive  stomachs.  Scott  s  , 
Emulsion  of  PURE  NORWEGIAN  COD 
LIVER  OIL,  combined  with  Hypophos- 
phites is  almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
Eor  this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
of  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the  Hypo- 
phosphites,  Physicians  frequently  pre- 
scribe it  in  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA,    BRONCHITIS  and 
CHRONIC  COUGH  or  SEVERE  COLD. 
All  Druggists  sell  it,  but  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine,  as  there  are  poor  imitations. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
*  BRANCH  OFFICE. 

Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31,  169  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  

WANTED— A  situation,  by  an  intelligent  well 
educated  Russian,  conversant witE  the  En- 
glish, French  and  German  l^^^^Jt 

Warren  street,  New  York.  . 

Sample  free.  

j_jOW  THE 

CHURCH  OBSTRUCTS  PROGRESS. 
By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 
Two  Cents. 


JUST  OUT. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LAW. 
BY  RUFUS  SHELDON. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Send  for  our  new  edition  of  "Volney's 
Ruins."    See  advertisement. 


^  BOOK  FOR  TRUTH  LOVERS. 

A.   STUDY  OK 

Primitive  Christianity. 

By  LEWIS  G.  JANES. 
Revised  edition.   3,9pagre.,8vo.  cloth.   Price,  $1.50. 

Treats  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  historical 
method;  applying  the  assured  results  of 
modern  criticism  to  the  question  of  the  his- 
torical verity  of  Jesus,  the  investigation  of 
his  life  and  teaching,  and  the  development 
of  organized  Christianity. 

-Free  and  scholarly  criticism  of  the  origins  of 
Christ1anity."-[Boston  Commonwealth. 

«  The  result  of  diligent  research  in  historical  au- 

tano's  Book  Chat 

„i  ^iiiot  nainstaking  and  fearless  exami 
D:titnT«ig&eliefgof  Christians."-[Sid 
ney  S.  Rider's  Book  Notes. 
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Published  every  Thursday  at  4  Warren  street.  See  prospectus.  Also  adver 
tisements  of  books  we  handle. 

Don't  send  checks,  money  orders,  postal  notes,  money,  or  business  communica- 
tions to  either  of  the  editors.   Send  them  to  Fred.  C.  L,eubuscher. 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor. 

T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

"Hear   the    Other  Side." 


Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  foundin  this  paper  except  their  own. 

A  very  intelligent  correspondent  who  rejects  ortho- 
doxy with  abhorrence  says  : 

Now,  just  as  steam  is  the  invisible  power  of  the  locomotive,  God 
is  the  invisible  power  of  man.  Physically,  steam  is  spirit ;  morally, 
God  is  spirit,  I  might  put  it. 

That  sort  of  thing  looks  like  argument  to  some  per- 
sons. But  steam  is  not  undemonstrable.  And  God  is  ab- 
solutely undemonstrable.  You  do  not  have  to  assume 
steam.  You  do  have  to  assume  God.  This  is  not  a 
good  illustration,  and  if  it  were  it  would  not  prove 
anything. 

So,  also,  man  must  have  an  especial  capacity  for  spirit — in  other 
words,  spiritual  understanding,  in  order  to  "  find "  God  or 
"  find"  spirit.    It  is  according  to  nature  that  it  should  be  so. 

There  you  go  again.  Pure  and  simple  assumption. 
Man  has  five  senses.  He  can  know  nothing  and  "  find  " 
nothing  that  does  not  come  to  him  through  one  or  more 
of  these  senses.  "God"  is  a  word  which  means  noth- 
ing. "Spiritual  understanding"  is  a  phrase  which 
means  nothing.  They  mean  nothing  to  the  persons 
who  use  them  or  to  anybody  else. 


An  irate  Single-taxer,  who  lives  down  South,  wishes 
his  paper  discontinued.  But  says  he  :  "  When  you  have 
a  following — a  party — if  I  am  alive,  and  your  paper  is 
alive,  I  will  renew  my  subscription."  No  doubt.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  just  like  him— followers,  par- 
ty men.  But  we  desire  no  followers  and  will  have  no 
party.  Comrades  we  like  ;  but  not  followers,  nor  lead- 
ers. The  chief  trouble  with  the  Single-taxers  is  that 
(with  some  exceptions)  they  have  submitted  to  a  few 
leaders  ;  they  are  followers 


C.  P.  Hunt,  May  fair,  111.,  says  this  : 

Please  point  out  the  paragraph  wherein  Nationalism  "  forces  peo- 
ple to  cooperate."  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  Shall  I 
quote  paragraphs  which  do  not  demand  compulsory  cooperation  ? 
What  is  compulsory  cooperation  ? 
Why,  certainly.  Here  are  six  such  paragraphs  : 
While  the  obligation  of  service  in  some  form  is  not  to  be  evaded, 
voluntary  election,  subject  only  to  necessary  regulation,  is  de- 
pended on  to  determine  the  particular  sort  of  service  every  man  is 
to  render. — [Looking  Backward,  page  91. 


The  rents  which  the  nation  receives. — [Ibid,  150. 

There  is  far  less  interference  of  any  sort  with  personal  liberty 
nowadays  than  you  were  accustomed  to.  We  require,  indeed,  by 
law  that  every  man  shall  serve  the  nation  for  a  fixed  period. — 
[Ibid,  161. 

Not  only  justice  but  civility  is  enforced  by  our  judges  in  all  sorts 
of  intercourse. — [Ibid,  287. 

"  We  have  no  legislation,"  replied  Dr.  Leete,  "  that  is,  next  to 
none." — [Ibid,  289. 

To  speak  of  service  being  compulsory  would  be  a  weak  way  to 
state  its  absolute  inevitableness.  Our  entire  social  order  is  sowholly 
based  upon  and  deduced  from  it  that  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a 
man  could  escape  from  it,  he  would  be  left  with  no  possible  way 
to  provide  for  his  existence.  He  would  have  excluded  himself 
from  the  world,  cut  himself  off  from  his  kind,  in  a  word  committed 
suicide.— [Ibid,  87,  88. 

Italics  are  mine.  And  this  is  ideal  Nationalism.  Any 
thinking  person  can  imagine  the  amount  of  physical 
force  that  would  be  used  while  achieving  this  supposed 
state  of  perfection.  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  Parliament  the 
other  day,  in  speaking  of  Irish  affairs  :  "  Compulsion 
should  be  used  most  sparingly,  but  when  justified  by  ne- 
cessity it  should  be  applied."  Compare  this  with  Mr. 
Bellamy's  "subject  only  to  necessary  regulation."  "What 
is  compulsory  cooperation  ?"  Mr.  Hunt  asks.  The  above 
extracts  answer  the  question — government  monopoly 
of  land  so  that  one  must  join  the  "  industrial  army  " 
or  die. 

A  correspondent  who  lives  in  the  far  West,  who  says 
that  he  is  a  Nicodemus,  and  whose  name  and  address 
I  will,  therefore,  conceal,  says  in  a  private  letter  to  me  : 

The  West  has  had  experience  of  Anarchy,  and  that  experience 
is  fairly  conclusive  that  while  it  may  be,  as  I  believe,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  society,  it  is  at  present  decidedly  premature.  Anarchy  be- 
came so  unbearable  in  California,  Colorado  and  Montana  that  the 
citizens  of  various  localities  organized  vigilance  committees,  and 
the  practically  unanimous  verdict  is  that  these  committees  were 
great  blessings  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them.  A 
year  ago  this  town  had  no  government  to  speak  of,  and  it  was  ren- 
dered hideous  nightly  by  gangs  of  drunken  men,  playfully  firing 
their  revolvers  when  they  pleased,  and  insulting  any  woman  that 
dared  to  venture  in  the  streets.  It  then  became  incorporated  and  a 
police  officer  was  elected,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  quietest  towns  in 
the  Northwest.  Whatever  my  theoretical  preference  for  Anarchy, 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  such  facts. 

What  is  here  referred  to  was  not  Anarchism.  It  was 
rowdyism.  Anarchism  has  never  existed,  nor  can  it 
exist  until  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  freedom  from  those  statute  laws  that  violate 
what  should  be  the  rights  of  all  people  to  the  use  of 
vacant  land,  and  entire  commercial  and  social  liberty. 
With  such  liberty,  won  by  thought,  a  policeman 
would  be  as  useless  as  a  knight's  armor  now  is.  An- 
archism cannot  be  premature,  because  it  cannot  exist 
until  people  are  ready  for  it.  But  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  it  we  need  not  all  become  angels  ;  we  need  not  be- 
come unselfish.    We  only  need  to  be  fairly  just  and 
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enough  more  selfish  than  we  now  are  to  grant  others 
what  should  be  their  rights,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing our  own  happiness.  Anarchism  does  not  mean  dis- 
order It  means  order.  But  there  never  can  be  order 
until  there  is  liberty.  There  never  can  be  order  while 
there  are  legal  monopolies. 


Respecting  Mr.  Werner's  very  earnest  defense  of  the 
Single-tax  in  our  correspondence  columns  I  have  to 

1  I  do  not  believe  the  non-ownership  of  vacant  land 
would  be  "the  great  and  only  remedy  of  the  social 
evil."  I  believe  the  ownership  of  vacant  land  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  involuntary  poverty. 

2  Mr  Werner  means  one  thing  when  he  says  "  eco- 
nomic rent"  and  I  mean  another  thing  when  I  say 
"economic  rent."  I  also  mean  another  thing  than  I 
did  when  I  said  that  if  "  economic  rent "  is  natural  the 
Single-tax  would  be  just.  I  did  not  then  recognize  the 
distinction  between  "economic"  and  "monopolistic" 
rent.  I  therefore,  in  the  light  of  my  present  knowl- 
edge, retract  that  statement. 

3  I  suppose  Mr.  Werner  means  "government  by 
•  physical  force  "  because  that  is  what  he  does  mean.  If  he 

means  government  "  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  people  "  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
we  agree.    He  is,  in  that  case,  an  Anarchist ;  not  a  Sm- 

gle-taxer.  „  ...  ,  , 

4  I  certainly  am  indebted  to  others  for  all  that  I 
know  or  think.    I  even  had  to  have  somebody  teach 

me  my  a-b-c's. 

5.  I  never  was  accused  of  not  understanding  the 
Single-tax  until  I  ceased  to  advocate  it. 

6  I  do  not  consider  the  Single-tax  a  "  fraud  and  a 
sham  "  It  is  the  best  system  of  taxation  by  physical 
force  that  I  know  of,  and  if  I  was  interested  in  trying 
to  establish  abetter  way  of  robbing  producers  by  physi- 
cal force  I  would  advocate  it. 

7  It  is  true  that  I  once  believed  in  the  Single-tax. 
But  now  I  do  not,  and  I  know  exactly  why  I  do  not. 

8  "Do  not  allow  paper  titles  to  befog  the  issue." 
But,  Mr.  Werner,  paper  titles  are  the  issue.  The  point 
is  this :  Under  the  proposed  Single-tax  all  land  of  any 
taxable  value  would  presumably  be  in  use.  All  land 
of  no  taxable  value— vacant  land— would  be  held  out 
of  use  under  paper  titles.  How  could  the  moneyless,  land- 
less man  employ  himself  any  better  under  that  system  than  now  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  Single-taxers  simply  will  not 
face,  man  fashion,  and  attempt  to  answer. 

In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
the  "Sun"  says: 

Will  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  bid  for  the  support  of 
these  Hayseed  Socialists?  That  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  can  be  gauged. 

Tust  so  "Until  the  strength  of  the  new  movement 
can  be  gauged."  Politicians  will  bid  for  the  support  of 
anybody  whom  they  believe  can  give  them  what  they 
want— spoils  and  office.  A  politician  is  necessarily 
without  principles  or  honor.  He  stoops  to  conquer, 
and  he  is  generally  willing  to  stoop  pretty  low, 


Cherokee  strip  ;  vacant  land  ;  poor  people  take  pos- 
session ;  United  States  soldiers  drive  them  off.  Govern- 
ment the  enemy  of  the  poor.    Plain  as  a  pikestaff. 

As  will  be  seen  under  the  heading  "  Correspondence," 
James  M.  Ziegler,  sends  us  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  is 
written  with  a  pen — 


A.  D.  1890. 
Two  Dollars. 
James  M.  Ziegler, 
Salem,  N.  J.. 
U.  S. A. 


This  he  asks  us  to  take  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  because  I  say  that  each  person 
should  have  the  right  to  issue  his  own  money.  We  de- 
cline to  take  it,  because  when  the  tax  is  paid  on  it  it  is 
worth  only  $1.80,  and  because  we  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Ziegler.  But  if  there  were  no  tax  on  this  bill,  and  we 
were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ziegler  would  accept  it  again 
for  two  dollars'  worth  of  the  products  of  his  own  labor 
we  would  take  it,  and  our  taking  it  would  make  it 
money— as  good  as  Mr.  Ziegler's  credit.  Mr.  Ziegler 
should  have  the  right  to  issue  his  money  in  free  compe- 
tition with  the  Government.  When  he  does  have  that 
right  we  will  exercise  our  right  to  decide  whether  we 
wish  to  accept  his  money  or  not.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  Mr.  Ziegler  says  he  does  not  believe  in  his 
own  money.    That  makes  us  unwilling  to  risk  taking 

it.  __ 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  letter  of  Mary  Tse- 
brikova  in  our  "Yeast"  department,  with  especial  re- 
gard to  what  she  says  of  the  moral  cowardice  of  the 
cultured  classes.    Her  own  supreme  nobility  needs  no 

comment.   .  

A  Single-tax  correspondent  quotes  one  of  my  recent 

editorial  items  : 

As  a  system  of  tax  robbery  by  force  the  Single-tax  is,  I  think, 
the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised.  By  it  the  people  would  be 
robbed  most  "  equitably,"  and  with  very  little  trouble  to  the  rob- 

He  says  this  has  shaken  his  faith  in  my  professions 
of  candor,  and  that  it  is  a  "  gratuitous  assertion."  To  be 
sure  no  Single-taxer  would  put  it  just  as  I  have,  but 
after  all  isn't  taxation  by  physical  force  robbery  ?  Un- 
deniably yes.  If  that  is  admitted,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  my  state- 
ment '  All  Single-taxers  claim  that  their  system  of 
taxation  is  equitable  and  convenient  for  the  tax  col- 
lectors.   

The  dynamite  gun  and  torpedo  thrower,  in  course  of 
construction  at  Birmingham,  England,  is  attracting 
great  attention.  The  gun  is  of  fifteen  inches  calibre, 
and  is  expected  to  be  capable  of  throwing  600  pounds 
of  dynamite  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Dynamite  seems 
to  be  all  right  when  it  is  used  by  the  Government  to 
protect  the  rich  from  the  fury  of  the  outraged  poor, 
but  it  is  something  quite  unholy  when  used  by  the 
poor  to  win  liberty,  justice,  happiness,  and  opportunity. 

With  a  combination  of  employers  forbidding  a  me- 
chanic to  work  except  at  a  certain  minimum  rate  of 
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wages  and  a  combination  of  working  men  forbidding 
him  to  work  except  at  a  certain  maximum  rate  of  wages, 
there  is  little  for  him  to  do,  if  he  does  not  like  to  be 
ruled  by  either  combination,  except  to  go  about  the 
streets  repairing  umbrellas,  mending  tinware,  or  grind- 
ing scissors.   

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  contributed  article 
this  week  by  Frank  Sullivan.  What  have  supernatural- 
ists  to  say  to  it — not  in  the  way  of  ignoring  but  answer- 
ing it  ? 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


I  have  got  to  buy  a  lock.  I  hate  to  do  it,  but  really  I 
see  no  help  for  it.  A  padlock.  Not  the  ordinary  kind 
of  padlock,  such  as  they  sell  for  twenty-five  eggs  at  the 
cross  road  stores  hereabouts,  but  a  real  sure  enough 
patent  lock,  with  a  key  that  screws  in  from  the  bottom 
when  you  want  to  open  it.  The  cross  road  store  kind 
is  very  nice,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  a  key  of  any 
lock  will  open  any  other  lock,  so  if  you  mislay  your  own 
key,  you  can  always  send  over  to  a  neighbor's  and  bor- 
row his.  But  I  want  a  lock  that  will  open  only  to  the 
application  of  its  own  key,  and  I'm  going  to  have  one, 
if  I  have  to  send  all  the  way  to  New  York  for  it. 

You  see,  the  way  of  it  is  this :  Right  near  our  dwell- 
ing house  we  have  a  little  building  ten  feet  by  six, 
which  we  use  as  a  sort  of  out-door  pantry  or  store 
room.  When  we  first  built  it,  years  ago,  it  was  fastened 
with  a  wooden  latch,  which  for  a  time  was  sufficiently 
secure.  But  a  perternaturally  sagacious  jackass,  who 
lived  here  then,  learned  the  trick  of  lifting  the  latch 
with  his  nose,  and  made  a  practice  of  going  in  there 
night  times  to  devour  loaves  of  bread  and  drink  up  pans 
of  milk ;  so  we  had  to  change  the  latch  for  a  hasp  and 
staple.  Poor  old  Jack !  His  sagacity  stopped  short  at 
opening  the.  door;  he  didn't  know  enough  to  shut  it 
after  him  when  he  got  through,  nor  to  avoid  spilling 
milk  and  so  leaving  hoof  tracks  on  the  floor ;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  very  quickly  found  out,  and  his 
little  game  was  put  a  stop  to.  He  is  dead  now.  It  isn't 
on  his  account  that  I  want  to  buy  the  lock. 

Last  December,  just  after  hog  killing,  a  jar  of  lard 
was  missing  out  of  that  little  store  room — a  pretty  big 
jar,  too,  the  loss  of  which  caused  a  serious  derangement 
of  the  family  economy.  I  thought  something  of  buy- 
ing a  padlock  then,  it  being  evident  that  both  pig  prod- 
ucts and  principle  were  lacking  in  some  family  near 
by.  But  then  I  remembered  how  often  I  myself  had 
taken  things  that  didn't  belong  to  me,  merely  because 
I  couldn't  endure  to  go  without  them,  without  det- 
riment to  my  general  moral  character,  which  has 
always  stood  high  ;  and  I  decided  to  postpone  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lock,  and  await  developments.  No  de- 
velopments developing,  the  matter  dropped,  and  the  jar 
of  lard  incident  was  forgotten. 

But  within  the  past  week,  two  pieces  of  beef  have  been 
taken  from  that  store  room,  during  two  separate  nights. 
I  am  not  as  much  astonished  as  I  might  be,  because  at 
this  season  food  is  apt  to  run  short  among  the  colored 
families  in  this  neighborhood— the  corn  and  bacon  be- 


ing mostly  eaten  up,  and  the  lambs  and  spring  chickens 
not  yet  big  enough  for  cooking.  I  am  not  astonished 
but  all  the  same  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
And  so  I'm  going  to  buy  a  lock,  and  add  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  key  to  the  general  burden  of  my  life.  I 
don't  suspect  anybody,  I  don't  think  a  particle  the 
worse  of  my  neighbors  as  a  class ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whoever  took  that  beef  needed  it  more  than  I  did,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  he  hadn't  as  good  a  right  to 
it.  I  shall  simply  accept  the  situation,  and  remodel  my 
system  of  life  to  suit  the  change  in  the  environment. 
When  I  lay  in  a  stock  of  beef,  I  want  to  keep  it  for  my 
own  use ;  and  it  being  evident  that  if  I  want  to  keep  it 
I  must  lock  it  up,  why,  as  I  said,  I  shall  buy  the  lock, 
and  use  it  when  I  don't  forget  it. 

Not  a  very  exciting  story,  is  it  ?  And  yet,  I  think,  if 
you  will  study  over  it  awhile,  you  may  learn  something 
from  it,  too.  The  most  ordinary  occurrences,  you  know, 
may  illustrate  very  important  principles.  There  was 
Newton — well  I  won't  insult  you  by  referring  to  that 
apple  incident ;  say  instead,  there  was  Galileo  and  the 
swinging  chandelier.  What  could  be  more  common- 
place that  an  oscillating  lamp?  Probably  there  was 
not  a  single  inhabitant  of  Pisa  who  had  not  seen  that 
very  candelabrum  swinging  to  and  fro  a  hundred  times. 
But  at  last  one  man  of  Pisa  saw  the  swinging,  and  took 
to  thinking  about  it ;  and  so  the  pendulum  clock  became 
a  possibility.  Perhaps  my  experience  in  this  matter  of 
the  padlock  may  also  have  its  lesson. 

For  consider,  how  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  so- 
ciety is  constantly  reshaping  and  adapting  the  garment 
of  its  civilization  so  as  to  include  and  cover  every  hu- 
man being  in  the  community.  I  don't  know  who  took 
that  lard,  or  who  carried  off  the  beef;  I  haven't  the 
slightest  desire  to  know.  The  thing  I  do  know  is  that 
whereas  a  comfortable  existence  was  possible  for  me  a 
while  ago,  without  a  lock  on  my  store  room,  it  is  now 
impossible  unless  I  get  a  lock.  And  so,  quite  naturally, 
I  get  a  lock ;  and  my  existence  becomes,  if  not  alto- 
gether as  comfortable  as  it  used  to  be,  at  least  more 
tolerable  than  if  I  should  remain  in  a  state  of  lockless- 
ness.  A  few  months  ago,  the  civilization  of  this  neigh- 
borhood was  one  in  which,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
locks  could  be  dispensed  with ;  now  it  is  a  civilization 
in  which  some  locks  are  needed.  The  thing  that  is 
natural  for  me  to  do,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to 
get  a  lock ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  propose  doing. 


But,  though  I  need  a  padlock  upon  that  little  store 
room  door,  I  don't  need  any  lock  at  all  upon  my  dwell- 
ing house.  There  is  a  lock  upon  the  front  door,  but 
the  key  has  vanished  long  ago ;  and  on  the  back  door 
there  isn't  any  lock  at  all — nothing  but  a  poor  little 
button  which  would  fly  off  at  the  slightest  pressure 
from  the  outside.  Nor  is  there  any  lock  upon  my  boat, 
which  lies  at  the  wharf,  with  the  oars  in  her,  at  the 
mercy  of  anybody  who  may  choose  to  take  her.  Neither 
is  the  stable  locked,  in  which  the  horses  stay  at  night. 
Now,  do  you  know,  when  you  look  at  it,  all  this  is  very 
curious.    It  would  be,  if  anything,  easier  for  a  thief  to 
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come  into  the  house  than  to  enter  that  little  store  room, 
and  he  could  make  a  great  deal  more  by  doing  it  There 
are  clothes,  lamps,  kitchen  utensils,  all  sorts  of  things, 
lying  about,  an  armful  of  which  would  be  worth  far 
more  than  the  pitiful  bits  of  beef  that  have  been  carried 
off  If  the  purloiner  of  that  beef  were  actuated  simply 
by  the  impulse  to  steal,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  come  into  the  dwelling  house,  and  let  the  store 

room  alone.  

Don't  you  see  the  lesson  of  it?    Don't  you  see  that 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  colored  neighbors 
of  mine  are  altogether  unanimous  in  according  me  cer- 
tain rights,  and  somewhat  divided  as  to  according  me 
certain  others?   There  isn't  one  of  them  to  whom  the 
idea  of  coming  into  my  house  to  steal  would  not  be 
utterly  abhorrent.   There  isn't  one  of  them  who  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  resorting  to  violence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  anything  away  from  me ;  there  are  very 
few  of  them  who  would  take  anything  from  that  store 
room  if  the  door  were  left  unlocked.    I  am  pretty  sure 
there  are  none  who  will  take  anything  after  the  lock 
shall  have  been  put  on.    I  live  in  a  comfortable  house 
by  the  riverside;  they  live  in  their  wretched  quarters 
inland   They  assert,  and  I  concede  them,  certain  rights; 
I  assert,  and  they  concede  me,  certain  others  ;  there  is  a 
point  at  which  assertion  and  concession  meet ;  and  that 
point  is  where  the  padlock  goes  on  the  door.    Our  social  organ- 
ization adapts  itself  to  all  our  characters.    If  we  can  t 
agree  upon  our  mutual  rights,  we  all  have  to  bear  the 
penalty  of  a  less  perfect  civilization.    The  men  who 
want  the  privilege  of  taking  things  out  of  my  store 
room  by  night  will  have  to  go  without  it ;  and  I,  on  my 
side  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  of  carrying 
a  key,  and  the  still  greater  nuisance  of  distrusting  peo- 
ple whom  I  would  much  rather  not  distrust. 


Now  exercise  your  imagination  a  little.  Just  suppose 
that  among  my  colored  neighbors  there  are  some  who 
are  in  this  condition,  that  if  they  can't  manage  to  steal 
food  out  of  my  store  room  they  must  go  without  food 
altogether  ?    Don't  you  see  that  the  effect  of  that  pad- 
lock will  be  to  impel  them,  since  they  can't  steal  food 
directly  from  the  store  room,  to  steal  it  indirectly  from 
the  house,  by  walking  off  with  a  coat  or  two,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  some  night  ?    So  comes  the  need  of 
a  lock  on  the  house  door.    And  out  of  that  might  come 
the  breaking  of  the  locks— the  robbery  with  violence. 
You  have  only  to  let  your  imagination  travel  a  very 
little  way,  along  a  legitimate  and  well-trodden  road,  to 
have  a  policeman,  with  club  and  pistol,  parading  before 
my  house,  and  a  gang  of  wretched  housebreakers  try- 
ing to  buy  from  him  the  privilege  of  breaking  m. 

Or  let  your  imagination  travel  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Suppose  me  to  conclude  that,  on  the  whole,  I  had 
better  submit  to  the  loss  of  an  occasional  piece  of  meat, 
than  to  bring  on  myself  the  risk  of  robbery  with  vio- 
lence by  putting  on  that  padlock ;  the  imagination 
needn't  travel  very  far  to  place  me  in  a  position  where 
my  right  to  that  store  room— or  at  all  events  to  the 
things  in  it— should  have  lapsed  altogether  ;  when  re- 


ally my  colored  neighbors  might  be  accusing  me  of  rob- 
bery if  I  ventured  to  take  anything  out  of  it,  and  think- 
ing over  the  necessity  of  dressing  up  one  of  their  num- 
ber in  a  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons  and  a  locust  club, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  me  respect  their  rights.  I 
tell  you,  stranger  things  by  far  than  that  have  hap- 
pened.   

When  once  the  equality  of  human  rights  is  dis- 
turbed—when once  one  man  asserts,  and  other  men 
concede  to  him,  some  special  right  to  be  enjoyed  at  the 
other  men's  expense,  that  moment  a  germ  of  anarchy 
is  introduced,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to  spread,  will  in- 
fallibly destroy  civilization.    The  reason  why  I  put 
that  padlock  on  that  door  is  because  some  men  around 
here  persist  in  infringing  my  right  to  keep  and  enjoy 
things  that  I  claim  properly  belong  to  me.  The  reason 
why  they  persist  in  that  infringement  is  because  they 
need  food  and  have  no  other  way  of  getting  it.  And 
the  reason  why  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  it, 
is  because  they  are  induced  by  superstition  to  concede 
to  a  few  other  men  an  exclusive  privilege  to  which 
those  other  men  have  no  shadow  of  natural  right  what- 
ever and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  superstition  that 
blinds  them,  my  colored  neighbors  would  never  think 
for  a  moment  of  conceding,  namely,  the  privilege  of 
fencing  in  and  holding  idle  vacant  land.   All  around 
us  here,  by  thousands  of  acres,  stretch  the  idle  fields, 
given  up  to  sedge  grass  and  second  growth  pine- utter- 
ly useless  to  the  men  who  think  they  own  them,  utterly 
unused  by  the  men  whose  willing  muscles  might  pro- 
duce wealth  upon  them.    Food  for  thousands  might  be 
raised  without  the  slightest  difficulty  where  a  few  hun- 
dreds eke  out  a  scanty  living  by  such  little  lawlessness- 
es as  the  incursions  to  my  store  room.    The  thing  that 
makes  that  padlock  necessary  is  not  the  failure  of  the 
thieves  to  recognize  my  rights ;  it  is  their  failure  to  1 
recognize  their  own. 


Do  you  want  a  practical  illustration  of  what  this  sort 
of  thing  inevitably  leads  to?  Read  the  story  of  the  i 
sheriff's  office  in  New  York,  as  told  before  the  grand 
jury  Bethink  you  that  the  sheriff  is  the  man  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  administer  justice— to  secure 
men  against  infringements  of  their  rights  ?  «  The  sher- 
iff 's  office,"  say  the  grand  jury,  "is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  has 
been  only  a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  sheriff's  office  from 
time  immemorial.  There  has  not  lately  been  any  innovation  in  the 
character  or  form  of  corruption  or  extortion.  The  system  has  seem- 
inelv  been  countenanced  and  adopted  by  successive  sheriffs  as  much 
from  its  long  and  uninterrupted  maintenance  as  from  any  other 
reason  and  it  is  believed  that  the  parties  responsible  for  its  exist- 
ence heretofore  and  its  continuance  now,  have  confidently  expected 
immunity  from  criminal  prosecution. 

The  crime  charged  against  the  persons  already  indicted  and  the 
various  practices  employed  in  the  sheriff 's  office  are  but  the  natural 
and  logical  result  of  the  system  under  which  that  office  has  been 
Ions  conducted.  Under  that  system,  in  order  that  a  deputy  sheriff 
mav  realize  any  substantial  pecuniary  advantage  by  reason  of  his 
official  position,  it  is  almost  compulsory  upon  him  to  commit  crimi- 
nal acts-certainly  to  lay  aside  all  ideas  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
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Well,  I'll  put  a  padlock  on  my  store  room  door,  and 
the  sheriff  of  New  York,  I  suppose,  will  have  some 
sort  of  a  padlock  put  on  him,  and  then  we'll  all  play  that 
everything  has  been  made  all  right,  and  that  nothing 
whatever  is  the  matter,  beyond  the  altogether  unavoid- 
able depravity  of  the  chaps  who  robbed  my  store  room, 
and  the  men  who  managed  to  worm  themselves  into 
office  in  New  York.  The  sore  doesn't  look  nice,  and  so 
we'll  cover  it  up  with  a  nice  clean  flesh-colored  plaster, 
and  pretend  it  isn't  there.  But  it  will  be  there,  all  the 
same ;  and  though  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  it,  we  can't  avoid  the  pain  of  feeling 
it.  And  some  day,  it  will  break  out  beyond  the  power 
of  plaster  to  cover.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 


Contributed. 


At  tides  of  more  than  1,20-)  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 


A    YEAR    OF  J?  A  IN— 1888-89. 


BY  HARRY  LYMAN  KOOPMAN. 


From  wet  September  round  again 
To  drear  September  dank  and  chill ; 

And  in  my  heart  a  year  of  rain, 
Ambitions  drowned,  and  storm-swept  will. 

The  sun  in  exile,  heaven  in  gloom, 
And  on  the  clouds  no  rainbow's  light ; 

The  damp  earth  sending  up  a  fume 
Of  wasting  fever,  day  and  night. 

A  year  of  death  upon  the  road, 
With  sudden  crash  and  lingering  flame, — 

The  engine  with  its  slumbering  load 
Plunged  through  the  bridge's  rusted  frame. 

A  year  of  wild  and  whelming  fate  ! 

The  town  that  deemed  it  safely  stood, 
Struck  by  the  torrent's  sudden  weight, 

Whirled  down  the  fell  and  ravening  flood. 

And  in  the  nation's  life  a  year 
That  saw  our  freedom's-champion  yield, 

And  brazen  greed  again  uprear 
Its  harpy  crest  o'er  mart  and  field. 

And  but  that  thou  hast  seen  awake 
Anew  the  brotherhood  of  men, 

Whose  gospel  makes  the  spoilers  quake, 
But  burdened  hearts  beat  light  again  ; 

And  that  thou  hadst  a  gift  for  me 

Richer  than  all  of  other  years, 
Dark  twelvemonth,  I  could  beg  of  thee 
To  drown  thy  memory  in  thy  tears. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

MAN   IS  MATTER. 


BY  FRANK  SULLIVAN. 

The  limits  of  the  human  understanding  are  as  sus- 
ceptible of  positive  knowledge  as  are  the  limits  of  the 
human  frame.  The  phenomenon  of  conscious  life  dif- 
fers from  the  simplest  phenomenon  pertaining  to  an 


inanimate  object  only  in  the  varying  facility  with  which 
a  given  beholder  appreciates  it  and  them.  No  one 
thing  in  the  universe  is  intrinsically  more  remarkable 
than  another.  The  awe-inspiring  qualities  of  phenom- 
ena depend  entirely  upon  novelty.  With  the  increase 
of  knowledge  all  things  become  matters  of  course,  and, 
with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  will  be 
found  to  assume  a  common  level  directly  they  are 
understood. 

The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  is  not  an  easy 
or  pleasurable  exertion  to  all  persons.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  so  feeble  in  some  natures  that  it  is  lulled  by 
the  sound  of  a  word  that  conveys  no  meaning  what- 
ever to  the  mind.  A  few  friends  united  with  me  one 
evening  in  an  experiment  consisting  in  the  laying  of 
our  hands  upon  a  table  in  a  darkened  room  and  await- 
ing developments.  The  table  underwent  certain  move- 
ments which  were,  to  me,  unaccountable.  One  of  the 
persons  present  smiled  at  my  mystification,  and  being 
asked  how  he  explained  what  we  had  seen,  replied : 
"  Why,  it  was  caused  by  animal  magnetism."  I  asked 
what  he  meant  by  animal  magnetism,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  tell.  Yet  to  this  day,  no  doubt,  the  jingle  of 
that,  to  him,  meaningless  phrase  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  the  curiosity  he  feels  in  the  matter. 

G.  C.  Cressy,  Ph.D.,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  scouts  the  idea  that  matter  thinks. 
That  mind,  morals,  imagination,  etc.,  are  products  of 
matter  is  something  which  he  declares  to  be  inconceiv- 
able ;  though  to  him  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  "  spirit " 
should  produce  all  these  things. 

So  with  many  persons  who,  asking  whence  came  the 
world,  and  being  told  "  God  created  it,"  are  perfectly 
satisfied,  notwithstanding  that  the  word  "  God  "  con- 
veys no  meaning,  no  image  or  conception  whatever,  to 
their  minds  and  that  the  statement  that  the  world  or 
anything  else  was  "  created  "  suggests  an  utter  impos- 
sibility and  a  thing  absolutely  incomprehensible. 

Strange  to  relate,  however,  it  is  in  the  mouths  of 
scientific  people  that  we  find  the  most  general  use  of 
meaningless  words,  and  it  is  to  this  unfortunate  prac- 
tice that  we  trace  much  of  the  confusion  that  prevails 
in  certain  fields  of  thought.  It  leads  also  to  many  grave 
and  persistent  misconceptions.  Certain  words,  such  as 
"nature,"  "law  of  gravitation"  and  other  "laws," 
"electricity,"  "light,"  "heat,"  "force,"  etc.,  are  terms 
which  stand  for  no  things.  They  have  been  invented  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  ideas.  Everybody  knows 
there  is  no  law  of  gravitation— no  laws  of  nature 
whatever,  in  fact— that  "  nature  "  is  but  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  whole  universe  resorted  to  for  convenience 
of  speech.  Force  has  been  defined  as  "  matter  in  mo- 
tion," and  that  is  a  true  definition — a  definition  also,  by 
the  way,  that  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  terms  light, 
heat,  sound,  etc.  Confusion  and  error  result  when  we 
grow  to  speak  of  these  various  forces  as  things  apart 
from  matter. 

We  look  abroad  and  observe  matter  in  various  com- 
binations. We  observe  that  it  is  undergoing  certain 
motions  and  mutations ;  that  bodies  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.    The  phenomenon  of  motion  impresses  us 
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with  a  sense  of  "iorce"  ;  the  uniformity  exhibited  by- 
certain  phenomena  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  "law." 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  force  "  and 
"law  "  are  purely  subjective. 

So  by  the  term  sound  we  mean  a  certain  form  of  mat- 
ter in  a  certain  state  of  perturbation ;  it  is  a  condition 
into  which  matter  (the  atmosphere)  is  thrown,  usually 
by  the  action  of  other  substances.  Heat  is  a  condition 
in  which  matter  is  sometimes  found.    So  is  life. 

If  we  examine  the  phenomenon  of  conscious  life  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  sensations. 
Study  those  sensations  separately  and  you  will  discover 
that  each  consists  of  a  disturbance  of  matter. 

Take  the  sensation  of  light  for  instance.  It  consists, 
primarily,  of  a  displacement  of  atoms  in  the  structure 
of  the  retina,  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  the  light 
rays  directed  upon  it  by  the  lenses  of  the  eye.  This 
purely  structural  disturbance  in  the  retina  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  brain  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
changes  are  induced  there  which  we  call  light. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is  shown 
by  its  absolute  dependence  upon  the  utmost  nicety  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  various  parts.  Let  me  destroy 
the  retinae  of  a  man's  eyes  and,  though  he  stand  in  the 
glare  of  a  noonday  sun,  and  allow  its  rays  to  pour  up- 
on his  body,  he  will  receive  no  sensation  of  light.  All 
the  soul  and  mind  and  spirit  he  possesses,  together 
with  the  resurgent  spirits  of  the  departed  that  may  be 
hovering  near  him,  will  be  found  powerless  to  render 
him  sensible  to  the  faintest  glimmer  of  the  effulgence 
that  blazes  about  him. 

As  with  the  sensation  of  light  so  it  is  with  those  of 
sound,  smell,  taste  and  feeling.  Matter  impinging  up- 
on matter,  producing  displacement  and  transmitting 
vibrations— nothing  more.  And  as  it  is  with  the  pri- 
mary sensations  so  also  is  it  with  the  more  subtle 
emotions.  Each  of  them  will  be  found  to  consist 
merely  in  varying  conditions  of  matter. 

To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  how 
completely  each  depends  upon  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  the  organism  or  particular  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism. . 

If  pressure  is  applied  to  a  certain  part  of  the  brain 
the  miracle  of  memory  disappears.  Interfere  still  fur- 
ther with  the  normal  condition  of  that  organ  and  con- 
sciousness itself  vanishes.  Experimenting  in  this  way 
we  might  locate  the  seat  of  each  separate  emotion,  and 
they  would  be  found  to  be  conditions  of  matter,  or,  as 
we  say,  functions  of  the  different  organs.  Disturb  the 
condition,  cut  out  the  organ,  and  the  sensation  ceases. 

Since  the  sensations  which  we  call  conscious  life  are 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  varying  states  or  con- 
ditions of  matter,  induced  by  the  attraction  and  friction 
of  other  matter,  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding- 
are  easily  to  be  defined.  It  is  that  we  may  comprehend 
the  whole  material  universe- but  no  more.  If  there  is 
anything  besides  matter  in  this  universe  we  can  never 
have  any  knowledge  of  it.  Matter  can  only  be  affected 
by  matter.  A  body  in  motion  will  always  continue  in 
motion  until  acted  upon  by  some  other  body.  It  would 
pass  right  through  whole  shoals  of  spirits  without  ex- 


periencing the  slightest  hindrance.  An  ^material  sub- 
stance—if such  a  thing  exists— could  not  possibly  pro- 
duce in  our  bodies  the  faintest  sensation,  i.  e.  disturbance 
of  matter,  and  therefore  we  could  never  be  made  aware 
of  its  existence.  We  have  no  sense  by  which  it  could 
be  perceived ;  we  have  no  organ  by  which  it  could  be 
comprehended. 

The  logical  materialist  affirms  that  man  is  matter, 
and  that  conscious  life  and  all  that  it  implies  are  prop- 
erties of  that  particular  combination  of  matter,  no  whit 
more  appalling  to  the  thoughtful  mind  than  the  prop- 
erties of  a  piece  of  coal. 

Man  is  a  mechanism ;  he  consists  altogether  of  his 
bones  and  tissues  and  their  secretions.    Let  his  centre 
of  gravity  move  outside  his  base  and  he  will  fall  to 
the  ground  like  an  ordinary  thing.    Divide  a  tendon  in 
his  arm,  and  the  sensitive  and  subtle  hand  forgets  its 
cunning.    Alter  the  adjustment  of  materials  in  one  or 
two  places  and  you  can  make  him  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind.   Change  the  general  or  vital  arrangements  of  ma- 
terials in  his  body  and  he  sinks  in  the  dust— a  man  no 
longer— his  proud  form  taking  on  a  different  name, 
even  that  of  a  corpse.    But  the  atoms  of  which  he  was 
composed  retain  their  ancient  properties.    Already  the 
viewless  scavengers  of  the  air  are  busy  gathering  them 
up.    Only  the  special  combination  has  been  shattered. 
If  by  chance  those  same  atoms  were  to  unite  again,  in 
precisely  the  same  order  of  arrangement,  after  what- 
ever lapse  of  time,  they  would  exhibit  the  same  phe- 
nomenon.  The  former  individuality  would  be  devel- 
oped ;  the  man  who  was  dead  would  be  alive  again. 
New  York. 


A    REPLY    TO    VICTOR  YARROS. 


BY  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


It  is  certainly  very  generous  for  Mr.  Victor  Yarros 
to  "  forgive  Miss  Gardener  this  first  offense  "  of  pre- 
suming to  not  think  his  way  on  certain  political  and 
philosophical  questions,  and  she  wishes  to  assure  him 
that  with  her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "liberty"  she  does  not  feel  that  she  could  assume 
that  he  needs  to  be  forgiven  for  a  first  or  tenth  "offense" 
(?)  of  not  thinking  her  way. 

It  is  true  that  she  did  take  the  liberty  to  say— in  re- 
ply to  the  statement  that  she  was  an  Anarchist— that 
she  was  not,  and  that  to  her  the  principles  of  that  phil- 
osophv  (as  she  understood  them)  did  not  appear  prac- 
ticable. She  did  not  say  she  thought  the  principles 
were  "wicked"  or  "wrong"  or  any  of  the  other  charges 
usually  brought  against  the  theory ;  but  she  did  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  that  human  nature  was  not  good 
enough  or  wise  enough,  in  her  opinion,  for  it  to  work. 
For  this  Mr.  Yarros  "  forgives  "  her.  He  is  very  kind 
and  she  is  duly  grateful.  He  also  intimates  that  others 
than  himself  will  deal  gently  with  her  for  presuming 
to  state  to  a  newspaper  editor  that  he  had  invested  her 
with  a  belief  which  she  does  not  hold. 

Now,  Helen  Gardener  does  not  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  for  which  she  spoke  think  she  needs 
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to  be  forgiven.  The  club  was  well  aware  before  they 
asked  her  to  speak  for  them  that  she  did  not  hold  the 
views  of  government  that  were  held  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  club. 

Indeed,  she  had  argued  the  case  with  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  invited  her.  He  appeared  to  hold  similar 
theories  of  liberty  of  speech  which  she  holds,  and  they 
agreed  to  disagree  and  neither  one  "  forgave"  the  other. 
She  and  Mr.  Pentecost  have  quite  fully  understood  that 
certain  questions  of  philosophy  do  not  look  the  same  to 
her  that  they  do  to  him ;  but  neither  one  has  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  position  where  it  was  felt  that  forgive- 
ness was  necessary. 

Helen  Gardener  holds  that  people  should  say  what 
they  think — should  be  free  to  present  their  views  for 
or  against  any  philosophy  in  the  world.  If  they  can  so 
present  them  as  to  insure  converts,  good.  If  not,  good. 
Now,  up  to  date  the  philosophy  of  Anarchism  does  not 
commend  itself  to  her.  She  takes  the  liberty  to  think 
that  it  would  not  work.  If  she  put  it  somewhat  humor- 
ously in  saying  that  it  seemed  to  her  simply  the  millen- 
nium on  earth,  and  that  human  nature  (even  with  far 
better  social  conditions  than  those  of  this  age)  did  not 
impress  her  as  material  upon  which  to  expect  or  found 
a  millennium,  she  was  unaware  of  committing  a  crime. 
She  still  holds  that  opinion,  after  having  read  and  lis- 
tened to  a  number  of  able  Anarchists.  She  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  an  offense  against  those  who  had  arrived 
at  Mr.  Yarros's  status  in  the  new  philosophy  for  those 
who  differ  from  him  to  express  their  honest  thoughts. 

She  did  not  know  that  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Anarchism  would  entail  the  suppression  of 
the  thought  of  others  or  necessitate  their  "  forgiveness." 
Since  this  is  the  case,  however,  she  feels  that  there  is 
still  room  to  question  whether  human  nature — even 
Anarchistic  human  nature — is  quite  ready  for  the  mil- 
lennium. She  does  not  wish  to  live  in  such  a  perfect 
state  that  all  will  think  exactly  the  same  thoughts  or  if 
some  one  has  the  temerity  to  venture  a  difference  of 
opinion  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  "  forgiven  "  for  the 
same.  It  seems  to  her  that  this  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  Christendom  against  which  all  liberty  has  protested. 
She  wishes  to  live  under  conditions — and  hopes  that 
the  time  will  come  when  this  can  be  so — where  people 
do  not  assume  to  be  so  infallible  that  they  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  forgive  other  people  for  the  offense  of  not 
thinking  a  given  way. 

Helen  Gardener  is  also  grateful  for  Mr.  Yarros's  ap- 
probation of  her  reply  to  one  who  asked  her  to  discuss 
Socialism  and  Anarchism  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  hopes 
to  still  further  earn  his  approval  by  saying  that  she 
still  declines  to  discuss  these  philosophies  or  political 
theories  per  se  for  much  the  same  reason.  For  while 
she  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  various  social  or  po- 
litical theories  advanced,  while  she  reads  or  listens  to 
any  or  all  of  them  with  interest  and  with  no  thought 
that  her  forgiveness  is  required  in  case  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  her,  still  she  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  either  incumbent  upon  her  to  accept  any  of  them 
or  else  keep  absolute  silence  as  to  the  fact  that  she  does 
not.    She  is,,  in  a  small  way,  a  student  of  sociological 


and  political  science,  but  she  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
writer  thereon.  If  it  should  come  about,  however,  that 
some  editor  were  to  assert  that  because  she  speaks  on 
the  use  of  flat  irons,  for  instance,  to  a  Republican  club 
that  she  was  therefore  an  advocate  of  a  high  protective 
tariff,  and  if  she  should  reply  that  such  was  not  the 
case  and  that  the  arguments  for  the  latter  impressed 
her  as  inadequate  and  as  tending  to  injustice,  she  would 
not  feei  that  she  should  sue  for  forgiveness  to  the  Re- 
publican party  nor  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to 
announce  herself  as  a  writer  or  speaker  on  the  tariff 
question.  Indeed,  Helen  Gardener  thinks  that  a  great 
many  peopre  undertake  to  write  and  speak  upon  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  are  too  little  informed  to  make 
themselves  clear  or  to  convince,  by  their  arguments,  a 
clear  thinker.    She  does  not  wish  to  join  that  army. 

She  once  told  an  ardent  Single-tax  speaker  that  she 
had  never  heard  that  theory  so  explained  as  to  make  it 
appear  either  adequate  or  convincing.  He  smiled  upon 
her  ignorance  and  asked  her  if  she  had  read  so  and 
so.  Then  he  argued  with  her  (in  a  lofty  way)  half  of  an 
evening.  It  was,  he  said,  so  clear  as  to  make  him  al- 
most impatient  with  one  of  her  brains  when  she  said 
that. the  arguments  were  to  her  foggy  and  sophistical. 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  ten  months  until  the  other 
day  and  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  now 
as  impatient  of  the  "Single- tax  fad,"  as  he  now  calls  it, 
as  he  was  before  of  those  who  did  not  accept  it  on 
sight.  She  infers  that  he  has  now  "forgiven"  her  for 
insisting  that  it  was  not  clear  to  her  that  it  would  work 
in  the  way  he  "knew"  and  could  "prove"  that  it  would. 
Helen  Gardener  recognizes  as  fully  as  does  Mr.  Yarros 
that  there  are  many  and  grievous  faults  in  the  present 
social  and  political  systems.  She  is  glad  to  learn  of  new 
and  promising  theories  for  their  cure.  Such  as  commend 
themselves  to  her  she  hopes  to  aid  in  forwarding.  Such 
as  do  not  present  themselves  to  her  mind  clearly  or  with 
favor  she  supposed  liberty  of  speech  and  honesty  of 
thought  would  allow  her  to  criticise  or  disclaim  if  they 
were  attributed  to  her,  and  she  was  unaware  that  in  the 
new  order  of  social  "liberty"  this  was  an  offense  to  be 
"forgiven"  by  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  perfection 
of  comprehension  where  absolutism  confers  upon  them 
the  prerogative  of  dictator  or  pardoning  judge — of  all 
who  have  the  temerity  to  assert  that  a  certain  philoso- 
phy of  life  does  not  commend  itself  as  feasible. 

Finally,  Helen  Gardener  would  suggest  that  "  the 
true  liberal  spirit  "  and  the  "  wit "  to  display  it  should 
not  be  left  to  her  as  a  monopoly  by  those  who  "  call 
themselves  liberal "  and  still  do  not  chance  to  agree 
with  her.  She  hopes  that  the  day  may  come  when 
there  will  be  enough  of  the  liberal  spirit  to  go  around ; 
meantime  she  repeats  that  she  does  noi  "  forgive  "  Mr. 
Yarros  for  presuming  to  be  an  Anarchist.  She  thinks 
he  needs  no  forgiveness.  His  brain  is  his  own,  and  she 
holds  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  think  for  him- 
self and  that  he  certainly  needs  no  forgiveness  from 
her  in  case  his  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  her 
own.  That  is  her  idea  of  liberty.  Mr.  Yarros  has  given 
his. 
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COURTS   AND  CONTRACTS. 


BY  WM.  SCHUYLER. 


I  had  been  thinking  for  some  time  about  the  laws 
for  the  collection  of  private  debts,  and  had  almost 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  they  were  more  disadvanta- 
geous than  beneficial  to  the  commercial  community, 
when  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  drummer  for  a  whole- 
sale house,  called  upon  me. 

Here  is  a  chance,  I  thought,  to  see  whether  my  idea 
has  any  bottom  to  it  or  not.  So  I  sprung  it  on  the 
itinerant  business  man  in  all  its  crudity.  To  my  sur- 
prise, instead  of  abusing  me  as  a  crank,  an  enemy  of 
society,  or,  what  is  still  worse  to  the  commercial  mind, 
"  a  dreamy  theorist,"  he  exclaimed  after  a  few  mo- 
ments'  thought : 

«  What  a  bang-up  idea  !  I  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore ;  but  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
business." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

«  Why,  it  would  bring  business  down  to  a  cash  basis, 
and  then  a  fellow  would  know  where  he  stands,  instead 
of  being  on  tenterhooks  all  the  time,  wondering  whether 
that  customer,  who  seems  rather  shaky,  will  pay,  or  if 
he  breaks,  what  per  cent  of  his  liabilities  his  assets 
will  be." 

"  But  wouldn't  that  diminish  the  volume  of  business, 
that  great  volume  of  business  that  our  statisticians  so 
love  to  parade  as  evidences  of  our  unparalleled  pros- 
perity ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  but  it  would  in  a  still  greater  degree 
diminish  the  *  waste  which  goes  on  under  our  pres- 
ent system  of  doing  business." 

"Waste?" 

«  Yes,  waste.  Under  our  present  system,  many  men 
go  into  business  on  borrowed  capital  with  the  inten- 
tion of  failing,  or  at  least  with  so  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Well?" 

"And  then  a  failure  injures  an  immense  amount 
of  business  calculations,  and  introduces  into  commer- 
cial transactions  a  gambling  element  which  grows 
greater  year  by  year.  Bradstreet,  you  know,  reports 
that  over  95  per  cent  of  all  business  ventures  fail,  and 
that  this  percentage  is  increasing.  Just  see  the  awful 
waste,  and  the  longer  the  credit  the  worse  the  matter  is. 
Why,  in  Canada,  where  I  travel  sometimes,  and  the 
credits  are  for  six  months  and  sometimes  a  year,  when 
a  firm  fails  its  liabilities  are  often  much  more  than  the 
entire  year's  volume  of  business.  Oh,  it  would  be  a 
great  scheme  to  do  away  with  this  law  for  the  collec- 
tion of  private  debts !" 

« 1  must  confess  that  I  cannot  exactly  see  how  that 
would  accomplish  what  you  say  it  would.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  '  credit,'  not  with  the  law.  Business 
cannot  exist  without  credit— at  least  as  we  know  it." 

"  Nor  should  it.  Credit  is  all  right,  but  listen.  I'm 
not  a  talker" — 


*I  leave  out  this  epithet,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  were 
more  forcible  and  business  like  than  edifying. 


"  Oh,  come  now." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  talk  business  by  the  hour— in  fact, 
till  you  are  forced  to  make  a  trade  with  me  in  sheer 
desperation.    But  what  I  mean  is  this :    I  can't  talk 
philosophy  or  political  economy,  so  I  must  struggle  a 
little  with  the  idea  before  I  can  get  on  top  of  it." 
"  I  see.    I'll  listen,  and  not  interrupt." 
"  The  fact  that  we  have  a  legal  agency  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  throws  the  responsibility  upon  the  courts 
and  the  officers  of  the  law.    It  is  no  longer  considered 
a  disgrace  to  make  an  assignment,  and  as  soon  as  debts 
are  compromised,  at  say  25  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
broken-down  merchant  is  at  his  work  once  more,  ready 
to  fail  again  when  it  seems  profitable.    But  look  for  a 
moment  at  those  debts  which. are  outlawed— which  the 
law  will  not  collect.    Are  those  unpaid  ?" 
"  I  should  say  not." 

« 1  doubt  whether  any  debts  are  as  goods  as  those— 
'debts  of  honor'  they  are  called.  Gamblers'  debts, 
smugglers'  debts,  and  so  on.    Why  are  these  paid  ?" 

"I  suppose  because  nobody  would  trust  a  gambler  or 
a  smuggler  who  failed  to  pay  his  debts.  And  so  if  he 
wants  to  do  business  at  all  in  his  peculiar  line  he  must 
be  honest  in  his  peculiar  way." 

"  Precisely.    This  honor,  or  reputation,  is  a  better 
debt  collector  than  all  the  courts  and  lawyers  in  the 
world.    A  friend  of  mine  who  traveled  in  the  Levant 
tells  me  this  remarkable  instance  :    You  know  that  in 
Turkey  there  is  practically  no  law  for  subject  races 
against  a  Turk.    A  Western  European  may  gain  repa- 
ration for  wrongs  by  means  of  his  country's  ambassa- 
dor ;  but  a  Greek,  a  Jew,  an  Armenian,  or  a  Persian  has 
no  redress  if  wronged  by  a  Turk.    Now  the  Turkish 
merchants  never  swear  to  a  contract  or  bind  themselves 
in  any  way  ;  nor  are  they  asked  to,  as  their  fellow 
tradesmen  know  perfectly  well  that  no  obligation  can 
be  enforced  against  a  Turk  who  is  unwilling  to  pay. 
Well,  what  is  the  result  ?   No  Turkish  merchant  has 
ever  dodged  an  obligation.    It  often  happens  that  he 
is  sold  out  to  pay  his  debts,  but  he  never  refuses  "— 
"  I  see  ;  he  couldn't  do  business  in  any  other  way." 
"That  is  it.    Our  laws  relieve  one  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  up  one's  honor  and  yet  fail  to  collect  the 
debts.   What  per  cent  of  debts  sued  at  law  are  col- 
lected ?  and  how  often  does  the  cost  of  collection  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  sum  recovered  ?" 
"  I  know." 

"Well,  what  do  business  men  do?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose they  expend  the  large  sums  necessary  to'  keep 
such  agencies  as  Bradstreet's  and  Dun's  going  if  not 
to  find  out  whom  they  may  trust?  Those  institutions 
are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  failure  of  the  laws  to 
enforce  contracts.  And  besides,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  debts  which  are  collected  by  the  courts,  it  is  only 
the  rich  man  who  can  collect  from  the  poor  man,  or 
when  both  parties  are  of  nearly  equal  means.  For  the 
wealthy  debtor  can  wear  out  a  poor  creditor  by  con- 
tinuances, appeals,  etc.,  till  the  debt  is  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  suitor  has  not  time  or  money  to  enforce  his 
claim.  Without  these  laws  a  man  would  have  to  have 
a  reputation  for  commercial  honor  before  he  could  do 
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a  stroke  of  business.  Credit  would  be  for  shorter 
terms  and  most  business  be  done  on  a  cash  basis,  to  the 
greater  profit  of  both  parties  to  the  transaction." 

"But  all  business  cannot  be  done  on  a  cash  basis." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  lots  of  it  can.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  for  employes  if  they  were  paid  their 
wages  weekly,  or,  still  better,  daily  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  those  great  speculations,  those  great  en- 
terprises which  have  so  expanded  the  wealth  and  accel- 
lerated  the  growth  of  our  country,  how  about  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  bother  this  great  growth  of  our  wealth  !  You 
know  perfectly  well  it  isn't  our  wealth — it's  Jay  Gould's 
wealth,  Carnegie's  wealth,  Phil  Armour's  wealth.  We 
don't  get  any  of  it.  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  a  more 
slow,  cautious  and  regular  development  of  our  country 
would  have  been  better  for  all  of  us  poor  devils.  The 
more  speculative  or  risky  a  business  the  better  chance 
for  the  big  fish,  the  worse  for  the  small  fry.  By  making 
all  business  depend  upon  individual  honesty  the  volume 
would  be  less,  perhaps,  but  the  distribution  of  the  prof- 
its much  more  equal." 

"  I  see  your  point." 

"  And  one  thing  more.  The  curse  of  business  now 
is  that  legality  is  substituted  for  equity.  I  mean  that  if 
a  thing  is  legal,  or  can  be  worked  in  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  law,  it's  all  right.  The  courts  have  taken  the 
place  of  conscience  and  honor,  and  a  man  thinks  him- 
self right  who  has  the  court  on  his  side.  Stop  the 
courts  from  interfering  with  private  contracts  and  our 
merchants  would  become,  by  sheer  necessity,  as  honest 
as  the  Turks,  the  smugglers  or  the  gamblers.  Have  a 
cigar  ?" 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Are  clergymen  frauds  ?  This  is  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer  justly.  No  general  statement 
can  be  made  of  any  class  of  persons  without  qualifica- 
tion. Some  clergymen  are  frauds  and  some  are  not. 
So  much  may  be  said  without  qualification ;  without 
stopping  to  define  the  word  fraud.  There  are  some 
bad  men  among  clergymen,  as  there  are  in  any  class  of 
persons.  But  many  clergymen  are  good  men,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  some  of  them  are  very  good  men,  both  in 
general  and  in  particular.  In  striving  to  answer  the 
question  I  have  propounded,  I  mean  to  leave  out  of  the 
discussion  the  confessedly  bad  men  among  the  clergy. 
I  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  ministerial  com- 
mon, everyday  liars,  thieves,  drunkards  and  libertines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  such  ministers  even 
among  the  very  well  known  and  highly  paid  clergy. 
That  these  are  frauds  goes  without  saying,  and  some 
of  them  escape  general  condemnation  and  disgrace 


even  when  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by  many  that 
they  are  impostors. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn  an  entire  class 
of  persons  because  some  of  them  are  notoriously  bad. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  question :  whether 
the  average  respectable  and  respected  priest  or  minis- 
ter is  a  fraud  even  if  he  is  ordinarily  honest  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions  and  clean  in  his  sexual  relations. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  fraud  ?  In  speaking  of  minis- 
ters I  mean  one  who  does  not  believe  what  he  preaches, 
or  one  who  does  not  preach  what  he  believes,  or  one 
who  conceals  his  doubts,  or  one  who  does  not  live  ac- 
cording to  what  he  believes  or  professes  to  believe.  A 
fraud  is  an  insincere  man,  an  inconsistent  man,  a  man 
without  the  moral  courage  to  live  up  to  his  professions 
or  to  confess  that  he  does  not  do  so. 

With  this  definition  in  mind  let  us  look  at  facts  with 
regard  to  clergymen.  I  will  try  to  keep  within  the 
range  of  those  things  which  are  generally  understood 
to  be  facts.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  ministers  and  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  upon  their  motives.  No  person  is  capa- 
ble of  judging  another  person's  motives.  I  leave  mo- 
tives out  of  the  question  entirely.  I  do  not  inquire 
whether  clergymen  mean  to  be  frauds,  or  whether  they 
know  that  they  are  frauds.  I  merely  inquire  whether 
they  are  frauds. 

It  is  a  fact  that  clergymen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  believe 
in  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  not  conform  to 
them  in  their  own  lives.    I  will  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  those  precepts  are  true  or  false,  wise 
or  unwise.    I  merely  say  that  all  orthodox  clergymen 
proclaim  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  and  at  the  same 
time  they  deny  the  truthfulness  of  most  of  his  teach- 
ings and  the  wisdom  or  practicability  of  his  manner  of 
life.    They  declare  that  he  was  the  "way,  the  truth 
and  the  life,"  but  they  turn  from  the  way,  reject  the 
truth  and  will  not  follow  the  life.    Jesus  forbade  the 
laying  up  of  treasures  on  earth,  forbade  taking  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  commanded  to  sell  all  one's 
goods  and  give  to  the  poor.    The  average  minister  de- 
clares that  Jesus  is  his  master,  his  guide  and  his  God, 
but  he  invariably  takes  the  highest  salary  he  can  get, 
he  insures  his  life,  he  is  no  more  apt  to  give  his  money 
to  a  tramp  than  is  anybody  else.    Jesus  forbade  the  use 
of  titles.    All  clergymen  have  one  title,  at  least,  and 
set  great  store  by  it,  and  some  of  them  are  so  greedy 
for  the  supposed  honor  of  having  more  than  one  that 
they  are'  quite  willing  to  wink  at  any  device  by  which 
it  can  be  obtained  from  a  college,  in  some  cases  actu- 
ally buying  it.    Jesus  was  a  very  simple-minded  man 
in  his  religion.    He  believed  in  praying  for  what  we 
need.  He  said  that  sickness  would  be  healed  by  prayer, 
that  snake  bites  would  be  cured  by  prayer,  that  moun- 
tains would  be  removed  by  prayer.  The  modern  clergy- 
man believes  no  such  thing.     The  Jesus-like  Faith 
Healers  have  no  bitterer  enemies  than  the  clergymen. 
There  is  not  a  minister  in  the  United  States,  I  venture 
to  say,  who  would  show  that  he  believes  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  by  letting  a  rattlesnake  bite  him. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  defending  the  teach- 
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ings  of  Jesus.  I  am  simply  saying  that  clergymen  pre- 
tend that  Jesus  was  God  and  yet  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  his  teachings  are  not  to  be  followed.  It 
they  would  speak  right  out  and  say  that  Jesus  is 
wholly  unreliable  as  a  teacher,  although  he  was  God, 
all  would  be  fair.  We  would  then  understand  that  the 
God  of  the  clergymen  was  an  ignorant  and  impractica- 
ble crank,  and  we  would  know  just  what  to  do. 

But  the  clergyman  flares  up  in  a  moment  if  you  in- 
timate that  Jesus  did  not  know  what  he  Was  talking 
about    He  will  tell  you  that  Christian  civilization  re- 
sults from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding  the 
staring  fact  that  Christian  civilization  is  built  upon 
principles  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  inculcated  by 
the  Galilean,  and  if  you  ask  him  why  he  does  not  live 
according  to  those  teachings  he  will  tell  you  that  they 
were  not  meant  to  be  practiced  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion because  the  weather  is  colder  here  than  it  was  m 
Palestine  and  to  follow  out  the  precepts  of  Jesus  gen- 
erally would  interfere  with  the  admirable  arrangements 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ;  and  if  ministers 
did  not  have  titles  nobody  would  know  who  are  the 
genuine  articles  and  who  are  irregular. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  explanations 
clergymen  give  of  why  they  do  not  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  but  the  real  reason  is  because  if  they  did 
they  would  be  poor,  and  they  would  not  be  respectable, 
and  they  could  not  enjoy  all  those  worldly  honors  that 
are  so  dear  to  vain  and  worthless  people.  The  real 
reason  why  the  ministers  do  not  follow  Jesus,  although 
they  worship  him,  is  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
worship  him  than  it  is  to  follow  him.  It  is  fashionable 
to  worship  him,  but  it  is  vulgar  to  follow  him.  The 
reason  why  they  do  not  follow  him  is  because  they  are 

frauds.  „  ,  , 

I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  clergymen  belong- 
ing to  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  churches  who 
would  say  that  all  this  does  not  apply  to  them,  because 
they  repudiate  the  Deity  of  Jesus  and  openly  say  that 
his  teaching  is  impracticable.  But  they  are  frauds, 
too  because  they  call  themselves  Christians.  They 
deny  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  yet  they  call  them- 
selves Christians.  This  they  would  not  do  if  it  were 
not  that  the  name  Christian  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  respectability  by  which  they  wish  to 

^Another  fact  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  clergyman  in 
existence  who  does  not  preach  for  the  truth  that  of 
which  he  himself  doubts  the  truth.    Observe  the  way  I 
put  this    There  is  many  a  minister  who  will  tell  you 
that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  God  or  the  divinity 
of  Christ  or  the  vicarious  atonement  or  the  reality  of 
heaven  and  hell.    But  if  you  ask  him  whether  he  ever 
doubts  these  things  he  will  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that  he 
does  He  may  tell  you  that  the  Devil  makes  him  doubt 
or  that  doubts  arise  out  of  his  own  sinful  heart,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.    But  he  doubts,  nevertheless.  If 
he  would  go  into  the  pulpit  and  tell  the  people  that  he 
believes  in  the  existence  of  God  and  all  these  other 
things  but  that  he  also  doubts  whether  what  he  says  is 
true  or  not,  he  would  be  an  honest  man.    But  because 


he  hides  his  dotibts  and  preaches  his  beliefs  as  if  they 
were  certainties,  he  is  a  fraud. 

There  are  a  great  many  ministers  who  preach  what 
they  do  not  believe  and  many  more  who  do  not  preach 
what  they  believe.  When  they  cease  to  believe  in  a 
dogma  of  their  church  they  keep  silent  upon  that  point 
instead  of  giving  up  their  salaries  and  leaving  the 
church.  But  I  have  tried  to  put  the  case  in  the  most 
favorable  light  possible. 

Clergymen  have  a  way  of  juggling  with  words  that 
is  very  dishonest.  They  will  say  they  believe  m  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  because  divinity  means  anything  or 
nothing  to  them.  The  fraud  consists  in  trying  to  make 
other  people  believe  that  they  mean  the  Deity  of  Jesus. 

I  once  saw  a  young  clergyman  examined  for  installa- 
tion In  his  examination  paper  he  said  that  he  believed 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus.    But  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial ministers  in  the  council  asked  him  if  he  meant  that 
he  believed  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus.  The  poor  fellow  was 
so  scared  that  he  said  he  did.    It  so  happened  that  I 
had  been  talking  to  him  upon  that  very  subject,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
but  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  divinity  of  Jesus  he 
did  not  know.    But  he  said  before  the  council  that  he 
believed  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus.    He  was  a  liar.    But  he 
is  one  of  the  most  what  they  call  "  active"  clergymen 
in  his  denomination.    The  last  time  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  begging  for  $150,000  with  which  to  build  a  billiard 
room  and  tenpin  alley  as  an  annex  to  his  church. 

How  do  you  suppose  those  very  liberal  Episcopal 
clergymen,  of  whom  we  all  know,  get  along  while  they 
go  through  their  Prayer  Book  service,  which  declares 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin  and  that  children  are 
regenerated  when  they  have  the  baptismal  water  put 
upon  them?    Why,  some  of  them  say  that  the  word 
virgin  was  sometimes  applied  to  any  married  woman 
who  was  faithful  to  her  husband  ;  and  as  for  baptismal 
regeneration,  they  say  that  is  what  the  church  teaches, 
not  what  they  believe.    They  simply  read  the  service  ; 
that  is  all.    But  do  you  believe  that  any  man  on  this 
green  earth  would  higgle  and  quibble  and  whip  his 
conscience  into  justifying  such  humbug  if  there  were 
not  some  worldly  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  ? 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  a  great  many  priests 
in  the  Episcopal  church  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  a  great  many  ministers  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  who  do  not  believe  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  a  great  many  ministers  in  the  Bap- 
tist church  who  do  not  believe  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Confession  of  Faith,  a  great  many  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  church  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  a  great  many  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope    All  these  ministers  and  priests  are  frauds  ;  they 
are  hypocrites,  although  that 'is  an  ugly  word  to  apply 
to  anybody  ;  because  they  encourage  people  to  think 
that  they  do  believe  in  all  these  things,  and  if  many  of 
them  were  put  before  an  authoritative  examining  com- 
mittee they  would  say  they  believe  in  them. 

Nobody  will  or  can  truthfully  deny  these  facts,  and 
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whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  these  clergymen  in 
thus  living  their  false  lives,  however  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  believe  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  right,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if 
some  worldly  advantage  were  not  to  be  gained  by  their 
doing  as  they  do,  they  would  act  differently. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to 
stifle  his  convictions  or  pretend  to  believe  what  he  does 
not  believe.  There  are  very  few  joys  that  are  compara- 
ble to  the  joys  of  freedom.  There  is  hardly  any  pleas- 
ure so  great  as  that  of  speaking  yoUr  mind,  honestly 
and  truthfully.  And  no  man  would  forego  that  pleas- 
ure unless  he  was  tempted  to  do  so  by  safety  from  phy- 
sical pain,  or  freedom  from  poverty  or  social  ostracism. 
Nobody  can  possibly  believe  that  clergymen  would  con- 
ceal their  real  opinions  if  money  and  power  and  respect- 
ability were  to  be  obtained  by  speaking  them. 

It  is  proverbial  that  clergymen  will  confess  in  pri- 
vate conversation  what  they  will  not  confess  in  the 
pulpit,  that  they  will  talk  more  freely  about  their 
doubts  among  each  other  than  before  their  congrega- 
tions, that  they  will  sympathize  with  a  heretic  in  pri- 
vate and  denounce  that  same  heretic  in  public.  Every- 
body who  has  had  private  conversations  with  clergy- 
men knows  that  this  is  true,  and  everybody  knows  that 
it  could  not  be  true  of  men  who  were  thoroughly 
honest. 

But  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the 
laymen  of  the  Christian  Church  all  know  that  every- 
thing I  have  said  is  true,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care. 
Of  course,  knowing  their  ministers  as  well  as  they  do, 
they  cannot  respect  them  as  they  would  if  the  clergy- 
men were  thoroughly  honest  men,  but  they  pretend  to  ; 
they  become  partakers  of  the  sham  ;  perhaps  because 
the  clergy  are  their  faithful  friends  in  all  their  legal 
and  respectable  dishonesties. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  I  could  forgive  the  clergy- 
men all  their  intellectual  immoralities  much  more 
easily  than  I  can  forgive  them  for  their  persistent  en- 
mity to  the  poor.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Jesus  of 
Nazereth,  as  he  is  portrayed  to  us  in  the  four  Gospels, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  all  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  poor.  It  is  plain  to  me,  at  least,  that  he  was  not 
God.  It  is  equally  plain  to  me  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  poor  were  poor  ;  he  did  not  understand 
economics  as  that  science  is  coming  to  be  understood, 
after  all  these  centuries  of  experience  ;  his  solution  of 
the  problems  incident  to  wealth  and  poverty — that 
the  rich  should  give  their  possessions  to  the  poor  in 
charities — is  not  the  true  solution  of  these  problems. 
But  he  loved  the  poor,  he  lived  among  them,  he  was 
one  of  them,  and  all  his  faultfinding  and  denunciations 
were  directed  toward  the  rich.  His  heart  was  in  the 
right  place. 

But  the  modern  clergyman  praises  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  the  rich  and  blames  the  poor  for  be- 
ing poor.  He  accuses  them  of  indolence,  intemperance 
and  unthrift.  The  clergymen  of  today  are  the  defend- 
ers and  apologists  of  land  monopoly,  money  monopoly, 
machinery  monopoly  and  transportation  monopoly.  If 
a  rich  employer  and  a  poor  employe  are  members  of 


the  same  church  the  clergyman  will  be  for  the  rich  em- 
ployer and  against  the  poor  employ^.  There  is  hardly 
a  clergyman  who  would  not  be  delighted  to  have  the 
most  greedy  monopolist  in  the  land  join  his  church. 
The  causes  of  poverty  are  now  well  understood,  but 
the  clergymen  are  in  favor  of  continuing  those  causes. 

It  may  be  said  that  they  are  ignorant.  That  is  true 
to  a  great  extent.  But  they  have  no  business  to  be 
ignorant.  The  very  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  poor  man's 
friend  while  they  are  the  poor  man's  enemies  ought  to 
startle  them  into  the  recognition  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  their  position.  They  cannot  possibly 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  churches  run  away  from 
poor  districts  as  men  run  from  a  plague.  They  cannot 
possibly  read  the  story  of  their  master,  as  they  call 
him,  and  not  see  the  immense  difference  between  what 
he  was  and  what  they  are.  If  they  can — if  they  are  so 
ignorant  as  that — they  are  not  fit  to  teach  and  lead  the 
people. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  mo- 
tives of  these  men.  They  may  be  perfectly  conscien- 
tious for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  a  man  to  debauch  his  conscience  and 
then  follow  in  its  horribly  diseased  condition.  But  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  facts  indicate  that  clergymen, 
as  a  class,  are  shamefully  dishonest  men,  incellectually. 
They  are — and  this  is  the  kindest  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  them — blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  as  long  as 
the  people  follow  them  they  will  continue  to  fall  into 
the  ditch  of  poverty  and  superstition. 


Fiction. 


"SUCSf    WRONGS  ARE  COMMON." 


BY  CLARA  DIXON  DAVIDSON. 

"  John,"  Miss  Hall  said  to  one  of  her  pupils,  "  go  immediately  to 
the  office  and  report  to  the  superintendent." 
"  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?" 

"  That  you  have  been  whispering  and  that  I  sent  you  to  receive 
punishment." 

"  It  would  be  untrue  ;  I  have  not  whispered." 

"  Do  not  speak  falsely  ;  I  heard  a  whisper  and  I  know  you  made 
it." 

"  How  could  you  know  when  your  head  was  bent  over  the  regis- 
ter ?   I  can  prove  by  all  them  that  set  around  " — 
"Sit!" 

"  Sit,  then.    I  can  prove  by  all  of  them  that " — 

"John,  John,  not  another  word!  Go  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  re- 
port as  I  have  ordered  you,  and  add  that  you  have  also  been  guilty 
of  insolence  to  your  teacher.  I  will  know  from  him  whether  you 
report  correctly  or  not." 

John  rose  and  passed  to  the  cloak-closet,  returning  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  started  toward  the  hall  door. 

"  You  do  not  need  your  hat  to  go  to  the  office,"  Miss  Hall  said. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  John  replied. 

Miss  Hall  attempted  to  lay  detaining  hands  on  him,  he  ran,  she 
began  an  undignified  chase  down  the  hall,  but  soon  changed  her 
mind  and  returned  to  the  schoolroom  with  a  red  face  and  a  ruffled 
temper.  The  remaining  pupils  bent  over  their  slates  in  frightened 
silence,  knowing  that  Miss  Hall  sometimes  dealt  in  vicarious  atone- 
ment. 

John's  mother,  having  great  faith  in  Mr.  Stevens's  sense  of  justice, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  school  after  neon  and  tell  his  story  to 
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the  superintendent.  He  did  so.  Mr.  Stevens  promised  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  that  day  and  John  went  home. 

The  next  morning  John  went  again  to  the  superintendent's  office, 
confident  that  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Mr.  Stevens  met  him  with  a  grave  face  and  said : 

"You  must  apologize  to  Miss  Hall  in  the  presence  of  all  her 
pupils.  You  must  confess  that  you  whispered  and  denied  it,  or  be 
expelled  from  school." 

"  I  thought  you  promised  to  investigate." 

"  So  I  did  ;  I  have  kept  my  promise." 

"  Did  you  ask  Jim  Dennis  or  Mary  Fiedler  or  Em  Allender  or 
Sue  Bellis,  or  anybody  else  that  knows  ?  Them  that  set  all  around 
me,  they  know  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie ;  did  you  ask  any  of  them  ?" 

«  Take  care  how  you  speak  to  me.  I  have  talked  with  Miss  Hall 
and  feel  certain  that  she  is  justified  in  her  course,  and  you  must  do 
as  I  say  ;  either  own  your  fault  or  stop  coming  to  school." 

"  I  am  not  a  liar.    I  will  not  say  I  whispered  when  I  did  not ;  I 
will  leave  school  first." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  go  in  after  your  books." 

John's  mother,  a  widow  who  paid  a  heavy  school-tax,  was  thus 
compelled  to  also  pay  his  tuition  in  a  private  school. 

The  next  time  John  went  to  Sunday-school  he  was  early  ;  none 
of  his  classmates  were  present,  but  Mr.  Travers,  his  teacher,  sat 
on  the  seat  in  front  of  him  with  his  scant  gray  hair  parted  behind 
and  combed  forward  and  upward  over  his  ears.  John  was  contem- 
plating the  bald  spot  that  loomed  above  these  artistically  arranged 
locks  when  Mr.  Travers  turned  suddenly  round.  John  started 
guiltily  and  thought  about  the  two  she-bears.  Was  Mr.  Travers  a 
mind-reader?  Did  he  know  that  John  had  been  wickedly  wishing 
for  a  paper  wad  to  throw  at  that  shining  expanse  of  uncovered 
head  ? 

"Ah,  there  you  are,"  remarked  Mr.  Travers,  solemnly  patting 
the  sleeve  of  his  broadcloth  coat.  "What's  this  they  tell— about 
you  being  turned  out  o'  school  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  tell ;  mostly  lies,  I  expect,"  said  John 
sullenly.  . 

"Well,  how  was  it?"  said  Mr.  Travers,  looking  affectionately 
over  his  glasses  at  the  pupil  who  could  repeat  the  book  of  Proverbs 
without  leaving  out  a  single  verse. 

"  I  had  to  either  get  up  before  the  school  and  say  over  a  he  that 
Miss  Hall  and  Mr.  Stevens  had  fixed  up  between  them  for  me  to 
tell,  or  else  I  had  to  leave  the  school.  Wasn't  I  right  to  be  expelled 
and  not  give  in  ?" 

"  It's  a  bad  thing,  Johnny,  a  bad  thing  for  any  boy  to  get  a  hard 
name.  Not  many  know  you  as  I  do  ;  few  will  believe  you  are  good. 
I  say  you'd  better  go  back  and  obey  your  teacher  and  settle  the 
thing  up." 

"And  speak  falsely?" 

Mr.  Travers  fingered  his  coat  buttons  nervously. 

"  Well— now— you  see— we  are  taught  to  submit  ourselves  to 
them  that  are  in  authority  over  us." 

"I  don't  care  what  we're  taught,"  said  John  desperately.  "I 
wish  there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as  'thority  ;  may  be,  then,  they'd 
let  a  feller  be  decent  when  he  had  a  wish  to." 

Ottumwa,  Iowa.  


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


Mr.  Werner's  Letter.— Your  answers  in  the  issue  of  January  16 
to  the  questions  I  asked  are  certainly  disappointing,  because  I  ex- 
pected that  surely  you  could  bring  forward  some  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  vacant  land  theory  which  you  enunciated  as  the  great  and 
only  remedy  for  the  social  evil.  I  will  here  only  allude  to  your  an- 
swers to  my  fourth  and  sixth  questions,  and  to  the  fourth  only  be- 
cause you  there  completely  reverse  the  position  you  previously  took, 
especially  on  December  5,  when  you  pronounced  economic  rent  not 
natural.  If  economic  rent  is  natural,  being  caused  by  location  or 
the  growth  of  population  in  commercial  centres,  it  certainly  would 
seem  that  this  rent,  being  produced  by  the  whole  community,  must 


in  justice  belong  to  that  community,  be  it  large  or  small.  On  the 
principle  that  what  a  man  produces  is  his  against  all  the  world,  the 
economic  rent  produced  by  the  community  belongs  to  that  commu- 
nity against  the  claim  of  any  individual. 

Your  claim  that  economic  rent  would  be  too  "  migratory,"  "too 
temporary  for  purposes  of  taxation,"  is  a  mere  assumption,  for  the 
truth  of  which  you  have  never  brought  forward  the  shadow  of  an 
argument. 

As  to  your  answer  to  my  sixth  question,  why  do  you  suppose  I 
mean  a  government  by  physical  force  ?  Why  do  you  bring  in  "  pol- 
iticians," "  soldiers,"  "  police,"  and  "  paper  title  owners  of  vacant 
land  ?"  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  answer  to  my  question. 
While  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  government  existing  unless  backed  by 
force  sufficient  at  least  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  public  opinion, 
let  us  in  this  case  suppose  a  government  having  no  soldiers,  no  po- 
lice, no  politicians  in  the  sense  we  now  generally  know  them,  a  gov- 
ernment chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  in  paving  streets,  building  sewers,  street  railroads, 
electric  lights,  and  providing  generally  those  conveniences  of  civil- 
ized communities  which  we  must  have  and  which  must  be  provided 
by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

This  government  must  have  money  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people.  Does  not  justice  demand  that  economic  rent,  produced  by 
the  people  as  a  whole,  should  be  taken  to  the  last  cent  before  asking 
the  people  to  give  what  they  have  produced  as  individuals  ?  Truly, 
all  is  produced  by  labor,  but  I  think  you  must  see  the  distinction 
between  the  economic  rent,  which  is  produced  by  the  advantage 
given  to  each  individual's  labor  by  the  cooperation  of  all  others  in 
the  community,  and  the  product  of  the  individual's  unaided  efforts. 

You  say  :  "  The  Single-tax  would  leave  the  poor  man  just  as  he 
is,  landless  and  a  rent  payer.    If  not,  why  not  ?" 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  whole  rental  valae  of  land  was  taken  in 
taxation,  it  would  destroy  entirely  all  inducement  to  hold  land  out 
of  use,  and  it  would  destroy  that  inducement  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  the  rental  value  thus  taken,  whether  little,  much, 
or  all.  This  is  clearly  proved,  even  under  our  present  system,  as  a 
rise  in  taxes  on  land  does  not  raise  the  selling  price,  but  on  the  con- 
trary acts  as  an  inducement  for  the  holder  to  sell  for  less,  and  the 
higher  the  taxes  the  lower  his  price  and  the  more  anxious  he  is  to 
sell. 

Can  you  suggest  a  better  method  than  the  Single-tax  for  support- 
ing such  a  government  as  I  have  pictured  out,  especially  now  that 
you  acknowledge  economic  rent  to  be  natural  ? 

Lastly,  after  acknowledging  that  you  are  not  an  original  thinker, 
or  at  least  giving  the  impression  that  for  your  thoughts  you  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Tucker  and  others,  is  it  not  rather  cool  to  ask  me  to 
take  what  you  have  written  in  answer  to  those  questions  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Single-tax  is  an  "  airy  delusion  ?" 

You  say  you  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Ingalls  for  showing  you  the 
difference  between  monopolistic  and  economic  rent.  If  you  did  not 
know  the  difference,  you  certainly  understood  the  meaning  of  nei- 
ther, and  it  follows  that  you  never  understood  the  Single-tax,  for 
without  understanding  the  meaning  of  economic  rent  itwasnotpos- 
possible  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  or  scope  of  the  remedy  advocated 
in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  It  logically  follows  that  for  eighteen 
months  you  favored  the  Single-tax,  pronouncing  it,  as  late  as  the 
7th  of  last  July,  "  as  fair  and  just  a  system  as  can  be  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man;"  "fairer  than  Anarchism  unless  rent  would  disap- 
pear under  freedom."  You  now  acknowledge  rent  is  natural  and 
therefore  cannot  disappear. 

For  the  last  six  months  you  have  denounced  the  Single-tax  as  a 
fraud  and  a  sham,  and  now  you  practically  acknowledge  that  while 
you  favored  it,  and  while  you  denounced  it,  you  have  never  known 
what  it  is.  Repeatedly  I  have  heard  you  ask  your  hearers  to  do 
their  own  thinking  on  all  subjects.-  Let  me  ask  you  to  do  some  hard 
thinking  on  the  question  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
that  see  the  misery  around  us.  If  you  do,  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  soon  see  that  Anarchism,  State  Socialism,  and  the  "  vacant  land 
nonsense  "  are  the  airy  delusions,  not  the  Single-tax. 

Do  not  allow  paper  titles  to  befog  the  issue.  A  remedy  must  be 
found,  and  whatever  it  is  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be  con- 
vinced of  its  justice  before  it  can  be  put  in  operation.  When  the  ma- 
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jority  become  convinced  that  they  have  found  a  remedy,  you  may 
be  sure  that  if  paper  titles  should  be  found  in  the  way,  they  will  be 
brushed  aside  without  hesitation,  together  with  many  a  vested 
wrong  now  called  a  vested  right.               Theodore  J.  Werner. 
Newark,  N.  J.   

The  Case  of  Another  Drunkard. — About  six  years  ago  a  printer 
came  to  work  for  my  father.  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  believed  in  God,  etc.,  (had  been  raised  an  Episcopalian,)  and 
like  many  printers,  drank.  I  have  seen  him  utterly  helpless  from 
the  effects  of  liquor.  Gradually  the  arguments  which  he  put  in 
type  and  which  he  heard  in  lectures  had  their  effect,  and  he  is  now 
an  Atheist.  He  has  drank  no  intoxicating  liquor  for  about  four 
years — little,  if  any,  since  he  lost  faith  in  Christianity.  "  This  is 
not  an  imaginary  case.  His  name  and  address  can  be  given,"  and 
abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  statements  furnished. 

If  "Jesus  Christ  saved"  Mr.  Raymond's  man,  (see  issue  of  March 
20,)  the  said  Jesus  must  have  changed  very  much  since  he  so  kindly 
furnished  the  Galilean  wedding  guests  with  wine.  Of  course,  Mr, 
Raymond  is  well  aware  that  there  are  in  the  Bible  ten  commenda- 
tions of  liquor  drinking  where  there  is  one  even  inferential  condem- 
nation of  the  habit. 

In  the  case  of  the  printer,  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal injury  he  was  doing  himself,  and  the  pain  he  caused  his  mother- 
less little  daughter,  and  also  the  consciousness  that  the  money  spent 
was  worse  than  thrown  away,  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  break 
off  the  bad  habit.  So  it  should  be  with  every  self-respecting  man. 
For  any  man  to  "  admit  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away  his 
brains  "  is  very  foolish,  to  say  the  least. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  more  men  to  have  "  faith  "  in  the 
old  pagan,  Seneca?  Can  Mr.  Raymond  show  any  stronger  condem- 
nation of  liquor  drinking  by  Jesus  than  the  above  quotation  ? 

Valley  Falls,  Kan.  Lillian  Harman. 

Issues  His  Own  Money. — Your  armor  consists  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
made  up  of  links.  Truth  about  the  Church  is  one  link.  Truth  about 
society  another.  Truth  about  money  another,  and  so  on.  Truth 
in  each  is  the  mainspring  of  your  force.  Now,  Miss  Baldwin,  in  her 
article,  February  20,  pierces  with  her  little  javelin  the  weak  spot  in 
your  armor  and  pretty  effectually  disposes  of  your  "individual 
money  "  theory  when  she  says  :  "  Now  as  to  free  money.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  want ;  but  individual  money  is  an  absurdity  whose 
only  excuse  is  the  general  fogginess  with  which  this  question  is  en- 
shrouded. No  man  should  be  prevented  by  force  from  making  his 
own  money  (so  called)  and  getting  people  to  take  it  if  he  can  ;  but 
money  (there  is  no  actual  money  in  use  today)  by  its  very  nature 
must  exist  by  common  consent — must  be  general,  tf  not  univer- 
sal— to  fulfill  its  proper  functions  of  exchange  and  the  liquidation 
of  debt.  If  it  were  free,  that  is  precisely  the  form  it  would  easily 
and  naturally  take."  Italics  are  mine.  Your  comments  on  Miss 
Baldwin's  article  clearly  show  the  strength  of  her  position  and  only 
accentuate  the  position  she  assigns  you  editorially. 

You  say:  "If  money  were  not  monopolized,  interest  for  money 
would  disappear,  or  would  never  be  paid  except  voluntarily,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  all  right." 

I  have  read  your  paper  from  the  first  number,  and  have  yet  to  see 
anything  else  quite  so  feeble  as  that  from  your  pen.  Calling  names 
does  not  help  you  out  any.  John  Swinton,  General  Weaver,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Whitehead,  Miss  Baldwin,  Bradford  Dubois,  or  any  other  of 
those  clear  thinkers  on  that  subject  can  make  interesting  reading 
for  your  paper  and  dispel  the  general  fogginess  of  your  otherwise 
clear  mind. 

Assuming  that  your  genial  manager  agrees  with  you  on  "indi- 
vidual money,"  I  herewith  send  you  of  such  my  subscription  for  the 
coming  year.  James  M.  Ziegler. 

Salem,  N.  J.   

What's  the  Point  ? — Please  notice  the  following  comparison  : 

"  Jesus  was  a  fine  fellow." — Victor  Yarros  (Anarchist). 

"But  those  mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me." — Jesus  (Luke 
19-27)-  C.  F.  Hunt. 

Mayfair,  111. 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


J.  K.  Ingalls  is  delivering  Sunday  lectures  in  Glenora,  N.  Y.,  upon 
religious  and  social  questions. 

A  free  reading  room  and  debating  society  has  been  opened  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  at  817  North  F  street,  by  the  St.  Louis  Workingmen's 
Educational  League. 

There  is  a  prophet  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  named  Bennett,  who  goes 
through  the  town  on  a  bicycle  warning  the  people  to  "  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  "  in  the  shape  of  an  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  that 
is  to  strike  that  town  on  April  14.  He  has  kicked  up  a  tremendous 
excitement. 

A  new  Nationalist  club,  composed  of  about  twenty-five  profes- 
sional, business,  and  working  men,  has  been  organized  in  Harlem. 
Harrie  Stone,  176  East  i22d  street,  is  on  the  committee  to  suggest 
by-laws,  Dr.  DeLeon  on  organization,  and  Edward  J.  Niewland, 
Sr. ,  on  information. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  has  electrified  and  delighted  all  the 
Greenbackers  by  arguing  in  the  Senate  that  the  Government  should 
lend  money  to  farmers,  secured  by  their  property,  at  one  or  two 
per  cent  interest.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Senator  has  an  ulterior  de- 
sign that  the  Government  shall  also  reduce  the  interest  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad's  debt  to  a  similar  rate. 

The  San  Francisco  "  Star"  says  that  Nationalism  in  that  city  "is 
assuming  a  more  healthy  appearance."  The  organization  "is  under 
the  management  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  position  and  character, 
not  of  fly-up-the-creek  cranks,  and  it  will  certainly  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  active  aid  of  many  respectable  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons who  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  by  reason  of 
its  scare-crow  figure  heads." 

There  are  said  to  be,  in  Brooklyn,  142  factories,  employing  6,598 
women,  of  whom  2,700  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  600 
under  sixteen.  A  number  of  benevolent  Brooklyn  ladies  have  or- 
ganized an  association  for  teaching  these  women  sewing,  reading, 
music  and  other  things  during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  working  for  their  masters  in  the  factories.  A  house  has  been  se- 
cured on  Classon  avenue,  between  DeKalb  and  Willoughby. 

W.  A.  K.  Graham,  superintendent  of  the  press  department  of  the 
World's  Fair  headquarters,  put  a  three-line  advertisement  in  a  paper 
for  six  clerks  a  few  days  ago.  The  next  morning  his  office  was  be- 
sieged by  a  struggling  but  well  dressed  and  orderly  mob  of  appli- 
cants for  the  place.  In  speaking  to  a  reporter  of  the  circumstance, 
Mr.  Graham  said  :  "  I  tell  you  the  presence  of  those  men  in  such  as- 
tonishing numbers  was  a  most  impressive  sermon.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  there  are  in  Chicago  many  people  unemployed,  but  the 
response  of  so  many  hundreds  to  a  single  little  advertisement  was 
a  painful  revelation  for  which  I  was  hardly  prepared." 

"  Edgeworth,"  in  the  "  Independent  Pulpit,"  suggests  a  remedy 
for  the  threatened  ballot  supremacy  at  the  South,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  State  government  and  the  organization  of  the  people  into 
communities  of  very  limited  size,  each  independent  of  the  others. 
He  says :  "  Those  who  are  resolved,  upon  never  mind  what,  can 
have  their  own  way  by  local  congregation,  and  those  who  are  re- 
solved against  it  can  move  away  and  make  their  own  majority  else- 
where. This  does  not  go  without  some  loss  and  inconvenience,  but 
less  than  either  war  or  submission  to  despotic  rule.  The  Quaker 
set  the  example.  Persecuted  in  New  England,  he  colonized  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  earth  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us  ;  but  no  place 
in  it  is,  without  adjustment  of  characters  and  motives,  even  for  the 
same  race.  Segregation,  the  principle  that  steered  the  Mayflower 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  the  sole  condition  by  which  personal  lib- 
erty and  political  authority  can  be  locally  reconciled  as  an  auton- 
omic possibility  for  people  in  earnest." 

A  new  labor  union  called  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Association  has  been  formed  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  Forty-one 
delegates,  representing  the  entire  anthracite  coal  region,  met  in 
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convention,  organized  the  association,  and  adopted  the  following 

resolu  tions :  ., 

Whereas  The  condition  of  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  region 
presents  a  deplorable  condition  and  urges  prompt  and  intelligent 
action  on  the  part  of  men  wishing  to  preserve  those  principles  of 
right  and  justice  accorded  to  all  men  ;  and 

Whereas  The  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  this  region  producing 
such  condition  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  due  to  the  organized  con- 
dition of  the  great  masses  of  workingmen  in  this  region,  who  re- 
main indifferent  as  to  the  immediate  efforts  so  necessary  to  preserve 
and  advance  common  interests  that  will  produce  beneficial  results  ; 

^Whereas,  The  different  organizations  now  in  existence  in  this  re- 
gion would  better  protect  and  advance  the  common  interests  of  all 
if  consolidated  into  one  organization  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  one  organization,  covering  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  by  centring  all  organized  and  unorganized  men  into 
one  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Association,  and  that  it  be  an  open  organization. 

Resolved,  That  the  all-important  eight-hour  question,  now  pre- 
vailing and  receiving  consideration  from  all  organized  forces,  should 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  anthracite  region, 
and  that  we  favor  its  adoption  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  new  organization  will  advocate  and  encourage  the  principle 
of  arbitration  on  a  conciliatory  basis,  and  cultivate  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employe.  After  appointing  committees 
on  constitution,  by-laws,  and  various  other  committees,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  April  23. 

A  Russian  lady  named  Tsebrikova  is  about  to  be  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria for  having  written  a  personal  letter  concerning  Russian  affairs 
to  the  Czar.  She  has  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  George  W.  Kennan,  who 
says  of  it :  "  The  memorial  to  the  Czar  contains  about  seven  thou- 
sand words,  and  is  a  frank,  earnest,  but  temperate  and  perfectly 
respectful  petition  for  liberty,  justice,  and  the  redress  of  wrongs.  It 
does  not  menace  the  Emperor  with  the  fate  of  Alexander  II.  unless 
he  modifies  his  present  reactionary  policy  ;  it  does  not  contain  so 
much  as  a  suggestion  of  assassination,  and  I  cannot  find  in  it  any- 
thing that  remotely  resembles  a  threat.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
calm  reasonable  review  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Russia, 
coupled  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  more  liberal  and  progressive 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire."  Madame 
Tsebrikova  has  also  written  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Kennan,  which 
is  so  remarkable  that  we  transfer  it  to  these  columns,  in  its  com- 
plete form,  bespeaking  for  it  a  careful  reading,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  sentences  we  have  italicised  :          ^  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Kennan  :  When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  in  prison. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  you  an  explanation  of  my  motives  in  writing  it.  Some 
of  my  friends  regard  my  act  as  a  useless  piece  of  foolhardiness,  and 
say  that  I  am  patting  the  Autocracy  on  the  cheek  instead  of  giving 
it  a  mortal  blow,  as  I  intend  to  do.  I  have  held  the  opinion  that  our 
revolutionary  attempts  were  acts  of  heroic  purpose  and  feeling,  but 
not  of  political  wisdom.  Although  morally  undermined,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  still  so  strong  politically  that  it  replies  to  every  revolu- 
tionary attempt  with  new  measures  of  reaction  and  repression  which 
have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  whole  country. 

It  has  been  so  ever  since  1862.    The  death  of  Alexander  II.  led 
only  to  the  reactionary  government  of  Alexander  III.    The  latter's 
father,  although  he  finally  spoiled  or  took  back  all  of  the  progress- 
ive reforms  that  he  had  granted,  would  never,  in  my  belief,  have 
adopted  such  a  measure  as  the  creation  of  the  petty  tyrants— anew 
class  of  district  rulers  recently  appointed  throughout  Russia  by  the 
crown,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  late  Dimitri  Tolstoi.  By 
this  measure  the  liberties  of  the  Russian  commune— scanty  enough 
they  be— are  completely  crushed.    I  have  always  felt  keenly  the 
shame  of  witnessing  the  horrors  of  triumphant  evil  and  of  being  a 
mute  slave.    Our  literature  is  hardly  anything  more  than  a  litera- 
ture of  slaves,  and  you  cannot  understand  the  torture  of  trying  to 
speak  with  the  chain  of  the  censorship  about  you— the  torture  of 
seeing  so  unhappy  a  people  as  ours,  and  of  knowing  that  it  will  be- 
come still  more  miserable,    I  have  often  lived  in  our  country  vil- 


lages, and  I  know  only  too  well  how  defenseless  will  be  our  peas- 
ants against  these  new  tyrants. 

The  greatest  misfortune  of  Russian  life  is  that  heroism  is  shown 
only  on  the  side  of  revolutionists.  During  the  twenty  years  or 
more  that  I  have  been  a  worker  in  our  oppositionary  literature,  / 
have  vainly  tried  to  organize  an  address  from  our  intelligent 
classes  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  spirit  of  the  letter  to  him  of  which 
I  send  you  a  copy.  I  have  often  been  told  that  such  an  address  will 
be  a  senseless  step  unless  backed  by  a  powerful  army.  But  to  cre- 
ate such  an  army  is  a  work  of  the  future— and  a  future  so  remote 
that  our  generation,  past  fifty,  cannot  hope  to  see  it.  We  must 
therefore  create  a  powerful  political  opinion  in  our  society.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  such  an  address  would  produce  a  moral 
impression  on  our  government,  and  the  proof  of  this  conviction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  great  authors  have  often  been  allowed  to 
write  things  for  which  smaller  ones  have  been  prosecuted. 
There  was  a  time  about  fifteen  years  ago  when  our  government  felt 
some  shame  before  Europe;  but  I  could  do  nothing  ;  our  intelli- 
gent classes  lacked  the  moral  courage. 

My  letter  to  the  Emperor  is  to  be  sent  to  all  of  our  papers,  and  / 
am  going  home  to  meet  my  fate,  hoping  that  I  have  set  an  ex- 
ample that  will  be  followed.  When  I  used  all  my  arguments  to 
keep  our  younger  generation  from  bloodshed  and  dynamite,  I  was 
told :  "  You  write  only  as  much  as  you  are  allowed  to  write,  and  you 
take  your  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  what  I'll  do."  When  I  visited  my 
friends  in  prison  I  always  felt  the  gnawing  worm  of  conscience,  and 
I  said  to  myself:  "They  are  suffering  while  you  are  doing  noth- 
ing." 

My  friends  tell  me  that  my  act  (writing  to  the  Emperor)  is  vain 
foolhardiness— that  I  shall  pay  pay  too  dearly  for  scanty  results. 
But  there  are  no  weights  or  measures  for  moral  influence.  If  I 
had  the  talent  of  Herzen  I  would  stay  here  (in  Paris)  to  do  my  bat- 
tle, although  expatriation  would  be  a  great  misery  to  me.  One  can 
live  only  on  one's  ground  with  one's  own  people.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  were  I  to  repeat  for  twenty  years  more  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  in  print— and  of  course  I  repeat  more  and  more  feebly— 
it  would  never  have  the  influence  that  this  letter  will  have.  It  is 
not  ambition  to  play  a  part  that  leads  me  to  write  it.  Some  of  my 
friends  who  have  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  this  course  have  used 
the  argument  that  my  act  will  be  misinterpreted.  Personally,  I  am 
impelled  by  the  belief  that  even  a  slave  has  a  right  to  protest; 
but  mere  personal  motives  would  not  control  me,  since  in  this  case  it 
would  be  acting  like  a  Japanese  who  stabs  himself  to  escape  dishon- 
or. I  feel  deeply  my  debt  to  the  Russian  common  people.  We  priv- 
ileged classes  enjoy  life  because  the  peasant  suffers,  and  I  am  now 
paying  my  debt  to  him. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  must  store  up  my  energy  for 
the  day  when  our  people  will  call  upon  the  revolutionary  party  for 
help.  Some  Russian  emigrants  here  live  in  this  happy  delusion. 
But  no  revolution  is  possible  in  Russia,  nor  will  such  a  thing  be 
possible  for  many  years.  Furthermore,  I  will  say  frankly  that  / am 
afraid  of  revolution  and  bloodshed.  I  can  die,  but  I  cannot 
help  in  causing  death.  If,  however,  by  some  magic  wand,  our 
radicals  could  call  forth  a  revolution,  I  should  of  course  go  and  die 
in  their  ranks  trying  to  alleviate  its  evils. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  I  act.  They 
are  Russian.  . 

Probably  this  is  the  last  letter  you  will  ever  receive  from  me,  and 
I  close  it  with  deep  and  sincere  thankfulness  for  all  you  have  done 
for  our  exiles  and  prisoners  in  Siberia.  Mary  Tsebrikova. 

Mr.  Kennan  says  : 

"  It  will  be  hard,  I  think,  for  the  Russian  Government  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  and  memo- 
rial and  scores  of  other  women  like  her,  whom  I  have  met  in  exile, 
are''  wretched'  creatures,  whose  social  depravity  is  so  great  that  it 
would  shock  English  people  if  translated  into  proper  English  equiv- 
alents Enna  Palovna  Korba,  who  is  now  in  penal  servitude  at  the 
mines  of  Kara,  Mary  Kavaljeskaya,  who  recently  committed  sui- 
cide in  the  Ust  Kara  common  criminal  prison,  and  Mary  Tsebriko- 
va who  is  about  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  for  writing  a  temperate  and 
patriotic  letter  to  the  Czar,  are  among  the  highest  types  of  woman- 
hood that  I  have  ever  known," 
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MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost's  subject  for  next.  Sunday  is  "  The  Shams  and  Re- 
alities of  Easter." 

Manhattan  Liberal  Chib,  Friday  evening,  April  4,  at  220  East 
Fifteenth  street,  Prof.  Van  Buren  Denslow  on  "The  Social  Utility 
of  Middlemen." 

Brooklyn  Ethical  Association,  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Clinton 
and  Congress  streets,  Sunday  evenings  at  7.30.  Next  Sunday  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Mary  Treat  on  "  Asa  Gray." 

Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association,  Fraternity  Rooms,  Bedford 
avenue  and  South  second  street,  E.  D.,  Sunday,  April  6,  J.  R. 
Charlesworth  on  "  The  Easter  Festival  and  Its  Origin." 

Edward  J.  Nieuwland,  Jr. ,  has  challenged  E.  D.  Griffin  to  pub- 
licly debate  the  merits  of  Republicanism  and  Christianity  against 
Nationalism  and  Christian  Socialism,  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  West 
155th  street,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Gorsuch  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Tramp  as  a  Social 
Factor,"  Sunday,  March  30,  before  the  Social  Science  Club  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Next  Sunday,  A.  W.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  will 
read  a  paper  on  "  Moral  Economy,"  before  the  club. 


News  of  the  Week. 


The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  sailed  for  Cherbourg  March  25, 
on  their  way  to  Aix-les-Bains. 

Herr  Kunert,  a  Socialist  editor  of  Breslau,  and  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  has  been  arrested  for  lese  majeste  [high  treason.] 

Thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  secured  to- 
ward building  a  Methodist  "national"  university  at  Washington. 

The  minister  of  war  has  announced  in  the  Danish  Folkething 
that  Socialist  workmen  would  not  be  employed  in  State  workshops. 

Students  have  been  arrested  at  all  the  universities  in  Russia  on 
account  of  some  trouble  with  the  professors,  and  there  is  a  general 
upheaval  of  the  student  world. 

The  resignation  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  has  been  accepted, 
and  Herr  von  Alvensleben  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
imperial  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  announced  that  Emperor  William  has  decided  that  in  future, 
in  case  of  workmen's  strikes,  the  General  commanding  the  district 
in  which  the  strike  occurs  shall  act  independently  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  week  Mr.  Teller  said  that  unless 
the  prices  of  farm  products  in  this  country  can  be  increased,  a  great 
many  of  the  farmers  will  soon  be  in  bankruptcy  and  turned  out  of 
their  homes. 

The  total  number  of  farms  and  ranches  included  in  the  Kansas 
prairie  fire  last  week  was  about  fifty-two,  with  all  their  houses, 
barns,  and  sheds.  The  loss  of  live  stock  was  not  very  heavy,  but 
great  quantities  of  farm  produce,  such  as  grain  in  store,  hay,  tstc. , 
were  destroyed.    The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $250,000. 

The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  Vicar-General  of 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York  and  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in 
West  Thirty-second  street,  this  city,  died  early  Tuesday  morning, 
March  25.  It  was  he  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Stephen's 
parish  after  Dr.  McGlynn  had  cast  his  fortunes  with  Henry  George  in 
1887. 

Bernstein,  one  of  the  three  Russian  exiles  recently  condemned 
to  death  on  account  of  the  Irkutsk  affair,  was  ill,  and  was  carried 
on  a  bed  to  the  scaffold.  When  the  noose  had  been  adjusted  the 
bed  was  withdrawn.  Sotow  and  Gaussman,  the  two  others,  would 
not  allow  the  hangman  to  touch  them.  They  adjusted  the  noose 
themselves,  and  died  heroically. 

The  committees  of  the  Berlin  Labor  Conference  have  agreed  to  a 
maximum  of  ten  hours'  work  daily  for  youths  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  work  and  night 
work  in  the  case  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  chil- 
dren between  sixteen  and  eighteen  are  to  be  protected  in  regard  to 
night  work  and  proper  meal  times, 


Last  month  15,381  immigrants  arrived  at  Castle  Garden,  and  the 
total  for  the  eight  months  ending  on  February  28  is  176,981,  a  slight 
increase  over  the  immigration  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  The  number  of  arrivals  from  Ireland,  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway  steadily  decreases,  while  there  are 
about  seventy  per  cent  more  Italians  coming  this  year  than  last, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  more  Hungarians. 

The  Lombard  Peace  Society  invited,  in  1888,  international  com- 
petition among  essayists  "  on  the  causes  which  had  prevented  and 
which  still  prevent  a  lasting  peace  in  Europe,  and  how  they  may  be 
removed."  The  judges'  award  has  just  been  made,  and  of  a  very 
large  number  of  memoirs,  some  of  them  by  leading  scientists  and 
men  of  letters  in  Europe  and  America,  eight  have  been  selected 
as  of  special  merit,  of  which  one  is  that  of  Prof.  M.  R.  Leverson,  an 
occasional  correspondent  of  this  magazine. 

The  hearts  of  five  thousand  miners  in  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  were  glad- 
dened last  week  when  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  posted  a 
notice  at  their  collieries  that  on  and  after  April  1  the  mines  of  the 
company  would  work  full  time  during  the  whole  season.  When  the 
men  read  this  notice  they  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes.  All 
winter  long  they  had  almost  starved  in  silence,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  now,  when  on 
the  verge  of  despair,  the  glad  news  of  full  time  during  the  season 
has  made  their  hearts  beat  with  joy. 

Two  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tombs  for  ex-Sheriff  James  A. 
Flack  and  $500  fine  ;  four  months  in  the  penitentiary  and  $500  fine 
for  his  son,  William  A.  Flack  ;  for  Referee  Joseph  Meeks,  thirty 
days  in  the  Tombs  and  $500  fine ;  and  for  Dilworth  Choate,  the 
"  World"  reporter  who  violated  the  jury  room,  thirty  days  in  Lud- 
low street  jail  and  $250  fine.  These  were  the  penalties  imposed  by 
Judge  Barrett  last  Monday  on  the  culprits  in  the  Flack  divorce  case. 
But  Choate  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  prison  as  we  go  to  press. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  is  creating  such  consternation  among 
the  statesmen  and  politicians,  has  established  a  headquarters  in 
Washington,  where  the  work  of  educating  Congress  as  to  desired 
legislation  will  be  carried  on.  The  president,  Mr.  Polk,  is  on  hand, 
actively  pressing  upon  Congress  the  merits  of  the  new  sub-treasury 
plan  for  relieving  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Polk  says  that  this  plan  is  the  product  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
Alliance,  and  it  will  probably  be  enacted  into  a  law  at  this  Congress 
or  during  the  next  one.  The  Alliance  is  making  its  influence  felt 
very  strongly  with  Congressmen,  and  politicians  of  both  parties  are 
considerably  worried  by  its  aggressiveness. 

The  strike  of  the  shirtmakers  in  this  city  came  to  an  end  Wednes- 
day, March,  26.  The  contractors  agreed  to  comply  with'  every 
one  of  their  demands,  and  the  next  morning  several  hundred  strik- 
ers, both  men  and  women,  resumed  work.  The  difficulties  between 
the  two  conflicting  parties  had  been  discussed  for  ten  hours  every 
day  by  a  joint  committee  of  five  shirtmakers  and  five  contractors. 
The  contractors  agree  to  pay  their  employes  according  to  the  new 
schedule  of  prices,  which  is  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
over  the  old  rates.  The  hours  of  labor  are  to  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m.,  with  an  hour's  recess  at  noon.  The  hands  will  be  paid  regu- 
larly every  week,  and  none  but  members  of  the  union  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  contractors  will  also  furnish  machines,  and  they  agree 
to  pay  the  union  $50  for  every  violation  of  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract. 

The  women  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  have  been  voting  at  municipal 
elections  for  several  years,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  take  any  part 
in  nominating  candidates  or  political  management  until  Saturday, 
March  22.  A  call  had  been  issued  for  a  regular  Republican  conven- 
tion, and  men  delegates  were  about  to  be  selected  as  usual,  when 
the  women  called  on  the  committeemen  from  the  various  wards  and 
asked  for  representatives  in  the  convention.  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  they  attended  the  primaries.  Three  out  of  the  six 
members  of  the  school  board  were  given  to  them.  They  also 
controlled  the  nomination  for  the  member  of  the  city  council  in 
the  third  ward,  the  strongest  Republican  ward  in  the  city.  In 
order  to  give  the  women  a  chance  to  help  manage  the  campaign, 
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the  convention  decided  to  have  two  members  from  each  ward  on 
the  central  committee,  one  woman  and  one  man. 


Literature. 


We  have  received  two  able  pamphlets  by  Charles  Watts,  editor 
of  "  Secular  Thought,"  Toronto.  They  will  be  noticed  in  a  future 
number. 

On  Friday,  April  4.  the  ,,  American  Hebrew  "  will  issue  a  special 
Passover  number,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  will  be  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  "  Prejudice  against  the  Tews  ;  its  Causes  and 
Remedies." 

We  have  received  "The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  or,  Worldli- 
ness  in  the  Church."  By  Howard  Crosby.  168  pages,  i6mo.  75 
cents.  Also,  "The  Calvary  Pulpit :  Christ  and  Him  Crucified." 
By  Robert  S.  MacArthur,  D.  D.  i2mo.,  294  pages,  cloth  $1.  New 
York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    Both  books  will  be  noticed  soon. 

The  "  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  for  April  contains,  among  many 
very  valuable  scientific  articles,  "  Ethics  and  Religion,"  by  Prof. 
Crawford  Howell  Toy  ;  "  On  the  Natural  Inequality  of  Men,"  by 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley  ;  "A  Lesson  in  Cooperation,"  by  Clarence  N. 
Ousley.  These  papers  are  specially  mentioned  as  being  of  prob- 
able particular  interest  to  our  readers. 

We  have  received  the  "  Journey  of  Life,"  (Vol.  I.),  being  the  remi- 
niscences and  recollections  of  "Brick"  Pomeroy,  which  the  author 
calls  "  a  true  story  for  boys  and  girls  of  any  age. "  It  is  an  autobiogra- 
phy containing  fifty  chapters,  and  brings  the  story  down  to  1870. 
It  is  published  in  paper  by  the  Advance  Thought  Company,  238 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  fifty  cents  a  copy. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  "  Outing"  opens  with  the  April  num- 
ber The  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of  hearty  outdoor  pastimes  with 
the'spring  days  of  April.  "  Outing  "  has  therefore  been  most  care- 
fully compiled  with  a  view  to  catering  to  these  reviving  tastes.  In 
many  breezy,  clever  articles  "Outing"  tells  just  where  the  pleas- 
antest  fields  for  outdoor  enjoyment  may  be  found.  Certain  yet  un- 
frequented nooks,  plentifully  supplied  with  game,  are  revealed  to 
the  hunter  and  angler.  The  sailor  and  his  interests  are  not  neglect- 
ed while  for  ladies  a  new  and  favorite  pastime  is  discussed  by 
one  of  their  number  well  versed  in  its  history  and  practice. 

We  have  received  a  little  book  on  memory—"  Memory  :  How  to 
AttainTt."  By  Chas.  Hartley— issued  by  the  Memory  Company,  4 
and  6  West  Fourteenth  street,  New  York.  It  professes  to  give  the 
leading  ideas  of  many  of  the  various  and  numerous  memory  sys- 
tems and  does  really  furnish  some  assistance  to  those  having  weak 
recalling  powers.  Its  price  comes  within  the  reach  of  most  students, 
as  it  is  only  thirty  cents  in  cloth.  Prof.  Shedd,  the  head  of  the 
Memory  Company,  is,  we  understand,  the  author  of  Shedd's  "  Nat- 
ural Memory  Method."  We  have  seen  some  original  letters  from 
urofessors  of  colleges  indorsing  his  method  above  that  of  any  other 
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extant. 

The  "Arena"  for  April  contains  an  article  by  Bishop  J.  L. 
Spaulding  on  "  God  in  the  Constitution,"  in  answer  to  Col.  Robert 
G  Ingersoll's  recent  article  in  the  same  magazine  upon  the  same 
subject  The  Bishop  argues  for  the  writing  of  "God's  holy  name 
upon  the  title  page  of  our  organic  law."  Besides  this  there  is  a  not- 
able article  by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  on  "  Religion,  Morals,  and 
the  Public  Schools,"  a  symposium  on  "  White  Child  Slavery,"  and 
many  more  valuable  papers,  with  Chapter  III.  of  W.  H.  H.  Mur- 
ray's" Ungava."  The  Arena  is  the  Liberal  magazine  par  excel- 
Icftcc '. 

In  referring  to  the  "  Forum  "  for  April  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  name  its  contents  :  "  The  Degradation  of  Our  Politics,"  by  F. 
A  P  Barnard;  "Education  in  Boyhood,"  by  Timothy  Dwight ; 
•  <  Woman's  Political  Status,"  by  Francis  Minor  ;  "  Hypnotism  and 
Crime  "  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Charcot;  "Secular  Changes  in  Human  Na- 
ture "  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe  ;  "No  Theology  and  New  Theolo- 
gy "'by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  "Newspapers  and  the  Public," 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  ;  "  The  Rights  of  Public  Property,"  by 


Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry  ;  "Truth  and  Fraud  in  Spiritualism,"  by 
Richard  Hodgson  ;  "Why  the  Farmer  is  Not  Prosperous,"  by  C. 
Wood  Davis.  Any  one  not  attracted  by  what  these  titles  and  names 
of  authors  stand  for  must  be  hard  to  please. 

"A  Study  of  Primitive  Christianity,"  by  Lewis  G.  Janes.  Re- 
vised edition.  319  pages.  8vo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  This  work 
treats  of  the  moving  causes  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of 
Christianity.  The  author  finds  that  the  Christian  religion  has  a 
natural  evolution,  and  he  applies  the  results  of  modern  criticism  to- 
ward the  interpretation  of  its  leading  facts  and  factors.  Dr.  Janes, 
though'a  layman,  is  an  original  investigator  and  thinker.  His  con- 
tributions on  various  subjects  have  been  scholarly  and  well  re- 
ceived. His  is  not  a  belligerent  or  partisan  mind.  The  chapters  of 
this  work  were  originally  prepared  and  delivered  as  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  an  association  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of  the 
world's  great  religions.  It  is  a  book  pre-eminently  suited  for  Lib- 
eral schools.  Indeed,  it  is  now  being  used  in  several.  Radical  Uni- 
tarians and  cultured  Rationalists  have  hailed  it  as  suited  to  their 
needs.  It  is  comprehensive,  yet  concise,  and  is  remarkably  clear, 
giving,  as  it  does,  topical  arrangement  to  significant  passages.  We 
have  seldom  read  anything  so  discriminative  and  impartial.  Rev. 
John  W.  Chad  wick  says  of  these  lectures:  "They  are  not  mere 
compilations,  but  the  outcome  of  an  independent  mind  working 
freely  upon  a  great  mass  of  materials,  to  which  few,  except  the  pro- 
fessional scholar,  can  give  the  attention  they  deserve."  Let  every 
father  or  mother  of  a  family,  and  every  teacher  or  guardian,  whom 
the  Twentieth  Century  reaches,  procure  a  copy  of  Dr.  Janes's 
work  for  the  young  folks.  It  is  the  best  historical  treatise  of  its 
class  they  can  read.  A-  L-  L> 

"  A  Handbook  of  Freethought,"  which  has  just  been  published  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  W.  S.  Bell,  its  author,  is  not  only  valua- 
ble as  a  book  of  reference,  but  very  interesting  reading  as  well.  It 
is  largely  made  up  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  well  known 
writers,  both  living  and  dead,  giving  in  a  small  space  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence  against  the  superstitions  of  Christianity,  all  of  which 
facts  are  told  in  a  dignified  manner,  not  calculated  to  shock  the  feel- 
ings, as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  freethought  publications.  Many 
arguments  are  given  to  prove  that  the  Bible  account  of  creation 
cannot  possibly  be  true.    In  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  we  are  asked,  "Why  was  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom forbidden  to  man  when  these,  above  all  things,  he  needed 
most  ?   Why  is  it  that  religion  has  always  condemned  learning,  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  reforms,  etc.?"    Many  quotations  are  given 
from  ancient  writers  to  show  that  the  golden  rule  was  taught  many 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  Jesus  teaches  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  wrong,  that  some  of  his  teachings  are  immoral,  and  that 
he  was  a  false  prophet  in  some  instances.    Of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection a  long  account  is  given,  with  many  conflicting  testimonies 
regarding  that  event.    In  fact,  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  resurrec- 
tion agree.  Fifty  or  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  "  self-contradictions 
of  the  Bible  ;"  one  verse  or  passage  quoted  saying  one  thing  and 
the  next  below  exactly  the  opposite.    If  we  are  to  study  the  Bible 
as  a  guide  to  our  actions,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  follow  its  teach- 
ings after  reading  Mr.  Bell's  "  self-contradictions,"  for  we  shall  see 
that  we  can  do  pretty  much  as  we  please— lead  a  good  and  useful 
life  or  a  bad  one,  committing  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  the  Bible  will 
justify  us  in  so  doing.    In  the  chapter  upon  "  The  Devil,"  we  are 
asked  why  God  permitted  Satan  to  destroy  Job's  children  and  cat- 
tle.   And  the  whole  story  shows  that  God  was  more  responsible  for 
Job's  sufferings  than  Satan.    Chapters  follow,  upon  the  soul,  im- 
mortality and  "The  Sunday  Question,"  with  extracts  from  "The 
Sunday  Laws  of  Massachusetts,"  which  show  how  few  of  these 
laws  are  now  kept.   Other  extracts  from  different  writers  show  that 
the  Bible  sanctions  crimes  and  teaches  that  woman  is  an  inferior 
being  and  in  all  things  subject  to  man.    There  are  also  arguments 
to  prove  that  prayers  are  not  answered  and  are  useless.    There  are 
accounts,  by  well  known  writers,  of  the  barbarous  persecutions 
perpetrated  m  the  name  of  religion,  and  several  pages  of  ex- 
tracts from  E.  C.  Walker's  "Bible  Temperance,"  showing  that 
wines  and  strong  drinks  were  looked  upon  as  blessings,  rather  than 
curses,  and  were  bestowed  upon  the  favored  of  God.  h.  w. 
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A  FACT  WORTH  KNOWING. 
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Astigmatism,  which  1*  the  inability  to  see  lines 
running  in  different  directions  equally  distinct,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  defective 
far  the  most  an- 
ly  detected  and 
specialist  thor- 
igniy  acquainted  and  prac- 
tised in  the  application  of  the 
As  seen  by  a  perfect  scientific  tests.   In  such  cases 
eye.  not  only  must  special  lenses  be 

provided,  but  they  must  al^o  be  mounted  just  the 
MRU  it  proper  way,  as  the  same  lenses 

Wft  1 1  //■'/■  /  fitted  any  other  way  will  be 
\X\vt positively  hurtful.  A  divided 
\  1/  me.  ,eSponsibility  in  prescribing 
and  providing  glasses,  leaves 
room  for  the  specialist  to  blame 
As  seen  by  an  eye  as-  the  optician,  and  the  latter  the 
iigmative  to  ver-  former,  thus  causing  the  patient 
tical  lines.  additional  expense  and  annoy- 
ance but  a  specialist  whose  time  is  wholly  occupied 
in  using  these  tests,  and  who  also  provides  the 
classes  overcomes  this  difficulty  and  assumes  the 
responsibility.  Such  a  specialist  is  J.  J.  Mackeown, 
Ophthalmic  Optician,  of  24  East  Forty-second  street. 
His  office  is  provided  with  all  the  scientific  tes's, 
and  he  is  thoroughly  competent  and  practised  in 
the  use  of  these  tests,  and  he  says,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting the  patient's  eves  to  a  treatment  which  in- 
terferes with  the  sight  for  weeks,  he  often,  by  a 
gradual  process,  obtains  the  full  correction.  Many 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  resort  to  him. 
He  charges  nothing  for  testing,  but  finds  his  profit 
in  the  sale  of  the  glasses.  People  whose  eyes  trouble 
them  from  optical  defect  will  secure  permanent  re- 
lief by  applying  to  him,  and  will  also  save  money. 
It  is  wise  to  make  engagements  to  save  waiting. 
A  book  containing  tests  -will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 
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Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.  By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

II.  Evolution  of  Morals.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
is.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
— [Brooklyn  Citizen. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  IO  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.    $2  post-paid. 

t3f  The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

TWENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York, 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  th'  roughly  cor- 
rected. Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  em.nent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—N.  Y.  World. 


(Continued  from  page  ill.) 
day  was  followed  by  awild-eyed  cur  dog, 
which  slipped  past  the  conductor  and  hid 
behind  his  master's  legs.  All  was  peace  for 
about  four  squares.  Then  a  very  dignified, 
middle-aged  lady  hailed  the  car  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  centre  of  it  on  the  right-hand  side, 
followed  by  a  poodle,  which  the  conductor 
may  or  may  not  have  seen.  The  car  had 
scarcely  started  when  the  poodle  began  a  tour 
of  investigation  under  the  seats.  He  found 
the  wild-eyed  cur  without  much  hunting,  and 
only  about  ten  seconds  was  wasted  in  "  sass." 
Before  the  passengers  could  realize  what  was 
going  on  the  two  dogs  rolled  out  into  the  aisle, 
with  the  cur  evidently  having  things  all  his 
own  way. 

'  My  darling— my  Benny — he'll  be  killed !" 
shouted  the  owner  of  the  poodle,  as  she  sprang 
up  and  seemed  about  to  faint. 

•  Call  off  your  cur !"  shouted  a  man  who 
rose  up  from  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"  Somebody  part  'em !"  screamed  three  or 
four  women,  as  they  climbed  upon  the  seats. 

"  The  pood  hain't  got  the  sand  of  a  hen !" 
muttered  a  telegraph  boy  who  was  closely 
watching  the  proceedings. 

The  dogs  fought  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
car,  followed  by  their  respective  owners,  and 
there  as  the  cur  was  trying  to  shake  the  hind 
legs  off  the  poodle,  the  conductor  tumbled 
both  of  them  off  the  platform  into  the  mud. 
They  separated  at  once  and  scurried  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  frigid  lady  had  now 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  she 
turned  to  the  conductor  with : 

"  Conductah,  stop  this  cah !  I  wish  to 
alight.  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  evah  take 
a  cah  on  this  line !" 

As  she  got  off  the  owner  of  the  wild-eyed 
dog  reached  the  platform  and  said : 

."  Conductah,  hold  this  cah-ah  until  I  can 
descend.  The  next  time  I  desiah  to  go  up 
town  I  shall  chartah  a  cah  all  by  myself-ah!" 

And  as  he  got  off  on  the  left  and  moved 
for  the  sidewalk  the  passengers  said  they 
wouldn't  have  missed  the  show  if  the  tickets 
had  been  placed  at  half  a  dollar  each.— [New 
York  Sun.  

''  Oh,  would  I  were  a  bird  \"  she  sang, 

And  each  disgusted  one 
Thought  to  himself  this  wicked  thought : 

"  Oh,  would  I  were  a  gun !" 


Dom  Pedro  once  called  on  Victor  Hugo. 
The  two  men  talked  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Hugo  asked  the  emperor 
what  countries  in  Europe  struck  him  as  be 
ing  the  happiest.  "  Switzerland,  France 
and  Scotland,"  was  the  answer.  "  What 
reason  do  you  assign  for  this?"  continued 
the  poet.  "  The  fact  that  Switzerland  is  an 
old  republic,  that  France  has  accomplished 
a  republican  evolution,  and  that  Scotland 
has  a  republican  form  of  church  govern- 
ment," explained  Dom  Pedro.  "  The  church 
has  given  a  moral  strength  to  Scotland 
which  is  unique,  and  her  climate  has  imposed 
hardy  habits  on  the  Scotch  people." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  pray  for  rain  today, 
deacon?"  "Not  today,  dominie,  I  think," 
was  the  prudent  reply  ;  "  the  wind  isn't 
right." 

English  Working  People. 
"  Are  the  working  people  in  England  get- 
ting all  the  rights  which  belong  to  them?" 
"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  their  way 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Kakl  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.   816  pagCH.   Price,  *3. 

|^~The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Mutual  Banking 


SHOWING  THE 


Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cur- 
rency. Sixth  thousand.  By  William  B. 
Greene.  25  cents.  B^Address  Twentieth 
Century,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS   SEND  FOR  OUR 


RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

Twentieth  Century 

ONE  YEAR  AND 


For  $6 ! 

A  Great  Offer  ! 

Webster's  Dictionary,  as  per  cut,  1,615 
pages  and  1,500  illustrations,  15,000  syno- 
nyms, and  10,000  extra  words  in  supplement; 
weight,  9  pounds  ;  equal  to  Webster's  Un- 
abridged for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  $6  (sent  by  postoffice  order,  registered 
letter  or  draft  on  New  York),  we  will  deliver 
this  Dictionary 
BOUND  IN  EMBOSSED  LEATHER, 

to  any  address  in  the  United  States  free  of 
charge,  and  give  one  year's  subscription  to 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FREE 

No  excuse  for  being  without  a  dictionary 
now.    This  is  truly  a  great  offer.  Address 
Twentieth  Century, 

4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


April  3,  1890. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.    i2mo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 

PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 


^OKKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


ESSAYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
ESSAYS — Second  series,  ideal  edi'ion,  cloth,  30c. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


NARCHY.    BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 

Paper,  15c. 


CHILDREN  OF  GIB  EON.   BY  WALTER  BE- 
sant.    A  novel.   Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 


CO-OPERATIVE  COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gronlund.   Paper,  25c.  A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 


EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV. 
J.  C.  F.  Grumbine.   Cloth,  25c. 

FOR  THE  RIGHT.   BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c. 


TJ  ERR  PAULUS  ;  HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
II  ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism.  Paper,  35c. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages ; 
25  cents. 


LIFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ   A  novel.   By  MRS.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 


NATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 


P RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.   BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated  ;  310  pp.,  50c. 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 


PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
George.  Goes  to  the  root  ©f  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.   BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
Paper,  35c. 


STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.   BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.   Paper,  25c:  cloth,  60c. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 

^T"Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post  paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


j   II  K  OF 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 


ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
50  cents  and  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


in  most  things,  whether  it  is  their  right  or 
not.  If  the  price  of  labor  doesn't  suit  them, 
they  make  it  as  they  will  by  striking,  and 
the  hours  of  service  are  set  by  them.  You 
know  we  have  different  classes  of  working 
people.  In  the  south  they  are  more  stolid 
and  less  thoughtful.  In  the  great  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  in  the  north  they 
are  more  like  your  working  people  here — po- 
litical, studious,  and  even  scientific.  They 
are  not  so  civil  as  your  people,  however. 
They  insist  on  calling  their  masters  by  their 
Christian  names,  instead  of  mister,  and  would 
never  think  of  saying  'Yes,  madam,'  as  po- 
litely as  your  street  car  conductors  do  here." 
— Miss.  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 


UNPRECEDENTED  SALE 

We  have  sold  more  than  a  thousand  copies 
during  the  past  few  weeks  of  the 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  !i 

"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL," 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50=Cent  Book  for  1 5  Cents  i 

877  PAGES. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


PROVERBS   OF  TODAY. 


BY  ELMINA  DRAKE  SLEN.KER. 

Good  deeds  make  good  days.  Goodness 
is  holiness  and  the  good  makes  all  days  holy. 

Strive  to  ignore  prejudice,  and  work  solely 
in  the  interest  of  truth. 

Better  a  crust  with  honor  and  integrity 
than  untold  millions  won  by  fraud  and  dis- 
honor. 

Be  ready  to  face  all  thy  words  and  all  thy 
deeds,  and  life  will  then  have  no  pitfalls  for 
thee ;  nor  wilt  thou  have  cause  to  fear  death 
or  aught  that  may  come  after  it. 

The  good  can  never  be  happy  while  see- ' 
ing  others  miserable  around  them.  The 
truly  kind  will  share  their  last  crust  even 
with  a  starving  cur. 

Love  is  the  loadstone  of  life.  Smiles, 
cheering  words,  and  helpful  deeds  are  the 
sunshine  of  our  days. 

Kill  out  the  superstitions  with  the  truths 
of  science.  Banish  gods  and  ghosts  by  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  reason. 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  lovely  words. 
Liberty  to  do  good  and  freedom  to  do  right. 
Liberty  to  seek  truth  and  freedom  to  voice  it. 
Liberty  to  build  for  bliss  and  freedom  to  go 
onward  and  upward. 

Be  ever  ready  to  change  a  wrong  opinion 
for  a  right  one.  Be  always  open  to  convic- 
tion. Be  ready  to  accept  truth  even  from  a 
foe.  Gold  is  gold,  though  it  come  from  our 
bitterest  enemy.  Truth  is  truth  ;  let  us  find 
it  wherever  we  may. 

Snowville,  Va. 


CAT-HlRJXH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness— Hay  Fever. 
A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  repT 
utable  physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


The  Safest  Creed, 

and  Twelve  Other  Discourses  of  Reason,  1 
By  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical  | 

nature  we  have  ever  read."   238  pages  ;  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY,    ismo,  cloth  I 

extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New  I 

England.    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author.  I 

Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 

"  Masterly   in   matter,  treatment   and   style."  || 

—  [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.    A  Study  of  1 

Primitive  Christianity.    8vo,  cloth  extra.    $1.75.  .1 

"  Marked  by  all  those  elem-nts  of  strong  intellec-  I 

tuality,  refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill  j 

in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre-  \ 
vious  works  " — [New  Bedford  Mercury. 


^ORKS    OF    MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
U^-The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 
"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 

The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  '  Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 


Paris  Sketches, 

PART  I.   Paper,  50  cents. 
J£gT"  For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  ol 
Twentieth  Cen  i  ury. 


"Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 

Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  ♦ 
♦  this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E, 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne** 
York  Tribune. 

10^*"'  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 
Mr.  Pentecost's  address  on  Thomas 
Paine  will  be  sold  in  pamphlet  form 
for  two  cents  a  copy.  Order  a  num- 
ber of  copies  and  distribute  them 
among  your  friends. 
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Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


PROVE  THIS  TRUTH  BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

"LIKE  RENEWING 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

I/Ovely  Complexion! 

Nye  avenue  (Preemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes  •  "  I 
sayfrankly  thatnothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  t"e  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No!  no!  no!  But  Campbell's  'Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes :  "  I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Ren  wing '  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  alway  s  by  me." 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise." 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr 
Campbell's  Arsenic  Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  ioo  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised  the  average  household  happiness 
another  50.   "Peace  be  to  this  house"  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.      |      JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 
^"Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.   Issued  bv  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  .  New  York 


The  Prehistoric  World. 

BY  elie  berthet. 

[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 


The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 

Part  I. 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris:  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

Illustrated.  310  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  ONLY  50  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  I 
_         ,  June  11,  1889.  f 

(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language  : 
It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.   It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love ' 
powders  ?" 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact?  Ans.  It  is! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,   -  -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


^ORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 

Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  45c ;  cloth,  50c. 
Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 
Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 
Crisis.    Written  during  American  Revolution 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works :  "  Common  Sense,"  "  Crisis  " 
"  Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $i.So. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "  Age  of  Reason,"  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

o  P?.ine,  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard' 
'SC. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


'Dr.  Heidenhoff's  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edwarb  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One.' 
"A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


!®~The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  ByDr 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 

Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example  • 
The  "  Arena  "  $5,  "  Century  Magazine  "  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $1,  Twentieth  Century  $2— all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 


A  Book  of  tke  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Science  Association 
i2mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
cw™made  2°  econ?nlical  and  statistical  and  social 
»lf  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Post  COUntrv  or  lan&nage."-New  York  Evening 

"No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions  can 

Siu,  °be-armKtellt  jud^e  of  thePgreat'ma 
terial  and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  everv 
direction  until  be  has  acquainted Simself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  no  vel 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 


Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  'York. 


Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications 
and  rare  Second-hand  Books,  will  bei^sued  from 

lld^/or^ne8  Alh^>  N'  Y"   Send  W 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 

Int^CC,eSS£uL°peration  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling  SDeculatioiT 
wage-slavery  and  'pover't/  abolfshef  f  Htertv 
equality  and  fraternity  the^foundation  pVincirfes' 
reoelYe>H  value  for  their  labor  Cor! 
HT  wd£nJ;e  °f  lntell;&ent  and  industrious  men 
Pal ZmSV1  Wlth  h  VZW  to  membership,  invited 
freeze  In  '  °f  "Comm°nwealth,"  etc.,  seni 

VisaHarCalifofnia688  K'  C"  C" Co"  b°*  ^ 


50?  PRINTING  OUTFITS 

and  10c  MAGIC  IUT  BACK,  (25 

^■ISUCTION,  »°d     »°  »nu»bi.»«ioK 

umwl  PM'P""1  °">  reoelpt  of  S5c  silver 
PUWH  or  stamps.   .1  seta  80o.,  6  sets 
1*1.00.  THIS  IS  A  WONDER- 

 -J  tXJh  OFFEB.    Otitnt  used  for 

setting  up  names,  printing  oards.  mark- 
.    log  linen,  books,  envelopes,  papere,etc  ■ 
contains  3  alphabet,  neat  tjpe.type  holder, 
..r-^".K  T? del,.b,e         pad,  tweeters,  iU  in  neat 
Z MrS?SV  «ad  terms.  TOD 

Age ttfEFLLfX"'' 
Ingerao!  *  Bro.,65 1'ortlandt  St.  M.Sr.CHj 


MR.  PENTECOSTS 
address :  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilem- 
ma," has  been  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  for 
two  cents  per  copy  ;  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheao  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
T  voe  in "all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
ryaPpidaSany.  A^Wwaat^everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 
National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  hox  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 

THOMASllALL?^^ 
SSWEZI?  TYPEWRITERS 


(IpV  A  /^T       GEO.  B.  BISHOP'S 

EXACT  PHONOGRAPHY.' 

Complete Manual,  adapted  to  ^If-Ins^rtitm,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connective  Stroke  Vowel 
s£ns -combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Bwvitv.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
hfs^'Elacf-  system  entirely  26opp.;2f  engraved. 
Price  bound  in  flexible  leather  $2,  Postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opmions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  tent. 

Address      GEO.  B.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Fnftruc?ionfPlessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
law  - oositions  assured  to  all  who  qualify.  Per- 
sons ktPa  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
sons  pQ^ELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  

P  r  i  vate 
instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years"  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  bten 
ographer,  239  Broadway.   


SHORTHAND 


Burnz   Fonic  Shorthand. 

A  Thoro*  Guide  to  Verbatim  Reporting. 

On  the  basis  of  "Pitman's  Phonography,-'  but 
swifter  and  far  more  legibl.  The  Only  Complete 
Dollar  Text-book.  Specially  arranged  for  Self- 
Instruction.  Used  for  i7  years  in  Shorthand  class 
es  at  Cooper  Union,  and  now  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  city.  Numbers  of  students  hav  be- 
come stenografers  and  arnow  engaged  in  profes- 
sional  reporting  fr-m  the  teachings  of  this  SelJ -in- 
structor alone.   Send  for  circulars. 

BURNZ  &  C<">.,  24  Clinton  place.  New  Vork 


"HAMMOND 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Typewriter. 

AWARDED  THE  FIRST  PRIZE, 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 
1889. 

At  a  grand  concours  of  Typewriters  in  Paris, 
called  by  several  prominent  scientists  of  France 
at  Mayoralty  Hall,  Second  Arrondissement,  the 
HAMMOND  made  a  record  of  170  words  per 
minute,  but  the  others,  although  present,  declined 
to  compete. 

THE  SPEED  OF  THE  "  HAMMOND,'' 
measured  not  in  words,  but  in  correct  finger  move- 
ments, is  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  typewriter. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

447-449  East  Fifty-second  St.,  New  York. 

77  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
6  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

198  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
300  Washington  street,  Boston. 

42  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 
209  North  Eighth  street,  St.  Louis. 


Combines  the  simplicity  ot  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  .  , 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing-(Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pent. 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted 
lines.  a     .     , .  1 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
1^-  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.   Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. .  , 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Brain  Workers 

and  sedentary  people.  If  you 
would  do  twice  the 
amount  of  brain  work 
you  now  do  without 
fatigue,  cure 
Dvspepsia,Bil- 
iousness  or 
Weak  Lungs 
and  develop 
•  every  muscle  _ 
in  the  body,  se"nd  for  illus.  pamphlet  (free)  of  the 
wond»rfuiyiittle  machine  sold  bv  the .Star  Exer- 
ciser Co.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  Offer  to  All ! 

«W  In  order  to  increase  'he  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ABGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers:  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  s»nd  vou  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  anv  person,  »nd  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  tne  watch  we  wilt  return 
your  money  and  send  you.  The  Argosy  one  year 
free  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
mon.hly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.    Stamps  taken. 

Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lockbox  F,  TROY,  S.  C. 


Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor 
cester  P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned.   


T 


sr  w»»  *  —  v   .  

HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  ^^t^^^  ^  ™ 


Vitalized  Phosphites, 


Crosby's 

a.     t^nhr  wart  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.    For  many 
which  for  more  than  twenty  .^^l^t "his  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  re  uvenator 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  ttrttms  o          y       P  ^         whereas  y 
of  th  human  system.    The  Elixir _was  ^enoea  o   y  power-vitality  as  well  as 

Se1^^^^^^^?^  St-I  functus,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
NerVoyusness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  We»t  25th  street,  New  York.    Dru^sts,  or  sent  by  mail,  *1. 


'flartman  Flexible"  SM  Yfire  Mat 


'"ouV'hEW  Mat !"*  Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

ft  in  nerfeotionl  A  really  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
dealer'  r  Circular  and  Price  List.  r«cTOBiis:  ' 

H1RTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  02  Chambers  St.,New  York- 


Babylon  Nursery. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

r  fr-ends  and  the  public  with  everything  grown 
in  such  an  institution. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  contracts  for  some  of  our 

BEAUIlTCt  TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

A  full  assortment  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  Young 

stock  a  specialty. 
Our  Stock  is  erst-class  and  Our  Prices  are  low ! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  several  foreign 
and  American  seedling  growers  by.  which  means 
we  can  supply  all  nurserymen,  florists,  and  large 
planters  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Address       P.  H.  FOSTER, 

Babylon,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


T»T*1\T  CENTS  (either  money  or  stamps^  pays 
Hi  IN  for  your  address  in  the  "  Agents'  Direc- 
tory?" which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
States  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples,  cir- 
culars, catalogues,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc , 
from  those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of 
man  matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  be  well 
pleased  with  the  small  investment.  Address 
V  S.  P.  SEAWELL,  P.  M., 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county.  N.  C 

D.  L.  DOWD'S  HEALTH  EXERCISER. 

For  Braln-workerg  and  Sedentary  People  : 
'  ""iGentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  the  ath- 
lete or  invalid.  A  complete  gymna- 
sium. Takes  up  but  6  inches  square 
floor-room;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
comprehensive,  cheap.  Indorsed  by 
20,000  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, editors  and  others  now  using 
Jit.  Send  for  ill'd  circular,  40  eng  s : 
no  cnarge.  P  of.  D.  L.  Dowd,  Scientific  Physical 
and  Vocal  Culture,  9  East  Fourteenth  street,  New 
York.   J 
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J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 
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The  Popular  Science 

MONTHLY. 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS. 


Well  known  as  a  trustworthy  medium  for 
the  spread  of  scientific  truth  in  popular  form, 
is  filled  with  articles  of  interest  to  every- 
body, by  the 

ABLEST  WRITERS  OF  THE  TIME 

Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widening  with 
the  advance  of  science,  includes — 

Prevention  of  Disease  and  Improvement  of 
the  Race. 

Agricultural  and  Food  Products. 

Social  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Political  Science,  or  the  Conduct  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Scientific  Ethics  ;  Mental  Science  and  Edu- 
cation. 

Man's  Origin  and  Development. 
Relations  of  Science  and  Religion. 
The  Industrial  Arts. 

Natural  History;  Discovery;  Exploration, 
etc. 

WITH  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Por- 
trait of  some  eminent  scientist,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch. 


Single  Number,  Fifty  Cents.   Yearly  Subscrip- 
tion, five  Dollars. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Works  of  Proudhom. 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion ;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery." — The  Golden  Rule. 

W  id  at  is  Property  ? 

or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and  of 
Government. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


System  of  Economic  Contradictions  ; 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Misery. 
Price,  cloth,  $3:  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

Unitarian  ism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Hammond  Typewriter. 


AWARDED  the  first  prize, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 
:  1889. 


At  a  grand  concours  of  Typewriters  In  Paris, 
called  by  several  prominent  scientists  of  Prance 
at  Mayoralty  Hall,  Second  Arrondissement,  the 
HAMMOND  made  a  record  of  170  words  per 
minute,  but  the  others,  although  present,  declined 
to  compete. 

THE  SPEED  OP  THE  "  HAMMOND," 

measured  not  in  words,  but  in  correct  finger  move- 
ments, is  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  typewriter. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

447-449  East  Fifty-second  St.,  New  York. 

77  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
116  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

198  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
300  Washington  street,  Boston. 

42  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 
209  North  Eighth  street,  St.  Louis. 

'  '"THE  TRUE  COMMONWEALTH  "  for  April 
1    is  sent  free,  as  a  sample,  to  all  who  ask  for 
it.   T.  A.  Bland,  1121  Tenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS 

Wonderful  Medicine 

 FOR  

BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion  ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


BEECHAM'S  F»ILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.   Price  85  Cents  per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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BOOK  FOR  TRUTH  LOVERS. 


A.   STUDY  OK 


Primitive  Christianity. 


By  LEWIS  G.  JANES. 

Revised  edition.   319  pages,  8vo.  cloth.   Price,  $1.50. 

Treats  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  historical 
method ;  applying  the  assured  results  of 
modern  criticism  to  the  question  of  the  his- 
torical verity  of  Jesus,  the  investigation  of 
his  life  and  teaching,  and  the  development 
of  organized  Christianity. 

"Free  and  scholarly  criti  -ism  of  the  origins  of 
Christ  ianity. "—  [Boston  Commonwealth. 

"  The  result  of  diligent  research  in  historical  au- 
thorities, and  careful,  logical  thought  in  an  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  fundamental  truths.  — [Bren 
tano's  Book  Chat 

"  A  cool,  quiet,  painstaking  and  fearless  exami- 
nation of  the  religious  belief  of  Christians."— [Sid- 
ney S.  Rider's  Book  Notes. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Woman  s  Tribune. 

%\  per  annum.    Five  weeks  for  10  cts. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Assistant. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is 
a  weekly,  eight-page  paper,  and  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical devotrd  to  the  interests  of  woman. 

Its  publication  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  enables  it  to  represent  all 
States,  and  all  national  legislation  which  touches 
the  domestic,  industrial  and  political  condition  of 
women  In  the  summer  from  the  western  location, 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  identified,  it  will 
continue  to  represent  particularly  the  West,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  with  expec- 
tancy It  is  in  the  middle  West  that  the  greatest 
gains  have  been  made  and  where  the  battles  must 
be  fought  for  woman's  freedom. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  thus  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon 
the  progress  and  scope  of  the  "Woman  movement.' 
THE   REMINISCENCES  OF 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
are  published  only  in  The  Woman's  Tribune. 

The  great  need  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
has  always  been  a  paper  which  should  be  published 
cheap  enough  to  be  distributed  widely  by  friends 
of  the  cause.  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune  in  en- 
deavoring to  meet  this  need  asks  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  reader  of  this  announcement. 
Address  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

Secular  Thought. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  LIBERAL  THOUGHT. 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  Canadian  Secular 
Union. 

$2  a  year  |  Published  Weekly.  |  Single  copy,  5c. 

CHARLES  WATTS,  Editor, 
31  Adelaide  street  east,  Toronto,  Ont,  Canada. 

Read  what  Col.  Ingersoll  says: 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  '  Secular  Thought ' 
—with  its  form,  arrangement  and  contents— above 
all,  with  its  spirit.  It  is  splendid.  I  don't  see  how 
it  could  be  better.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure."— Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Read  what  Helen  H.  Gardener  says: 

"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  ap- 
pearance and  tone  of  '  Secular  Thought.'  I  heart- 
ily congratulate  our  Canadian  friends  upon  the 
fact  that  they  are  represented  by  a  paper  of  which 
they  can  be  justly  proud,  and  which  they  need 
never  hesitate  to  hand  to  their  most  delicate- 
minded  friends,  however  religious  they  may  be." 


THE  UNENDING  GENESIS 

or,  CREATION  EVER  PRESENT. 

By  H.  M.  SIMMONS. 

Contents :  The  Old  Genesis  Story  ;  The  Firmament 
of  Space,  Worlds  Rounded  and  Rolling,  Worlds 
Warmed,  "Let  there  be  Light,"  Compounds 
and  Crystals,  Sea  and  Land,  The  Air  Firma- 
ment, Plant  Creation,  Animal  Creation,  The 
Mental  Dominion,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Cre- 
ations. 

Paper,  square  i8mo,  111  pages.  25c. 
"  Here  the  story  of  the  creation  is  told  in  a  rever- 
ential, loving  spirit,  showing  so  clearly  how  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  fir  hundreds  of  centuries, 
and  must  still  go  on,  and  proving  also  how  one 
over-ruling  power  works  through  all,  with  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  mathematical  precision.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  and  plainly,  that  anv  mother 
could  use  it  and  make  it  intellig'ble  to  little  chil- 
dren. Poor  little  innoc-  nts  !  how  the-r  brains  must 
reel  over  the  effort  to  take  in  literally  the  old  B  ble 
story,  and  there  are  Liberals  who  object  to  teach- 
ing it  to  them  as  fairy  lore  To  such  this  book  will 
prove  a  blessing,  and  besides  teaching  how  this 
creation  is  unending,  it  will  be  likely  to  awaken  in 
a  child's  mind  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences-a  taste  most  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate."—Mrs.  L.  F.  Furness,  in  Unity. 

PRACTICAL  PIETY. 

Four  sermons  delivered  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, bv  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  Subjects  :  "  The 
Economies  of  Religion,"  "  Bread  versus  Ideas," 
"  Present  Sanctities,"  "  The  Claims  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

Limp  cloth,  square  i8mo,  60  pages,  30  cents 
"  The  author  has  an  epigrammatic  hab:t  of  speech, 
coupled  with  a  facility  of  illustration  and  a  quick- 
ness of  fancy  not  often  fonnd  in  sermon-writers, 
and  his  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  modern 
conditions  and  everyday  needs  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age lay  mind  as  remarkably  sensible."— Oakland 
Enquirer.  Address 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


piRST 


SERIES 


How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress. 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 


By 


Modern  Science  Essayist 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.   By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  ParshaU. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.    82  post-paid. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
—[Brooklyn  Citizen. 

gS?~The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

TWENTIETH  CENTUR  Y PUB'G  CO. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

Send  for  our  new  edition  of  "  Volney's 
Ruins."   See  advertisement. 


xhe  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT  : 

16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.   By  Lewis  G  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Robert  G. 

Eccles,  M.  D. 

19.  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N. 

Adams. 

20.  Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

21.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C. 

Staniland  Wake. 

22.  The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor.  , 

23.  The  Evolution  of  La^*\   By  Rufus  Sheldon. 

24  Th«  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert? 
G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 

IO    Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Liberal  Classics.  \ 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Umpires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c;  cloth     75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth.  .$1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 :  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Twentieth  Century  Library 

No.  4.  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost. 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

No.  6.  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  7.  "Why  Did  You  Protest  Against  the  Hanging 

of  the  Anarchists  ?"  by  Rev.  T-  C.  Kimball. 
No.  8.  "  A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 

O.  Pentecost. 
No.  9.  "  How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress."  By 

Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  10.  "  Bismarckism,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
TWO    CENTS  EACH. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

Six  to  One>  ! 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 

hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 


tion. 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


pEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBUU  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  yofl 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

"Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  0.  Pentecost. 
2  cents. 


April  10,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


ill 


UNPRECEDENTED  SALE 


We  have  sold  more  than  a  thousand  copies 
during  the  past  few  weeks  of  the 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 


"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL;' 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50=Cent  Book:  for  1 5  Cents 

277  PAGES. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  contem- 
poraries of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property, —  its  basis,  its 
history,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny, —  together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  expose  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


Volume  IV. 


System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Property?  "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor, 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation,  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50;  fullcalf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


"  Ths  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

By  A  CAPITALIST. 
{'ties  of  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance,  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
pu  ulc,J'lfe  in  the  Existing-  Republic,  Examination 
yi  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
Kctions  to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
T  ansuion  frcm  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


LOVELY  WOMAN, 

WHY 

will  you  tolerate 
Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Yellow 
or  Muddy  Skin, 
Moth  Wrinkles, 
Red  Nose,  or  any 
other  form  of  Skin 
Disease  or  Facial 
Disfigurements, 

WHEN 

you  can  certainly 
possess  a  Beautiful 
Form,  Brilliant  Eyes, 
Siln  of  Pearly  White- 
ness, Perfect  Health, 
and  life  well  worth  liv- 
ing if  you  will  only 
use  Dr.  Ammett  s 
French  Arsenic 
Complexion  Wafers 

PERFECTLY  HARMLESS 

Safe  French  Preparation  of 
By  mail  to  any  address. 

ultonMf^Co./61^:rtst-- 


and  the  only  genuine 
Arsenic.  $1,00  per  box 


"  SPEAKING  OF  ELLEN," 

BY  ALBERT  ROSS, 

author  of  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  "His  Private  Char- 
acter, etc. 

Iff*,'-"..'  ' 


Ellen's  Beply  to  the  Mill  Agent : 

"  But  where  is  our  great  mother,  tVie  State  !  The 
State,  which  claims  our  allegiance,  which  seizes  our 
substance  for  its  revt  nues,  which  drafts  our  b;  oth- 
ers into  its  armies,  which  punishes  our  treason  even 
with  death  !  Shall  the  State,  then,  demand  our  all 
and  give  back  nothing?  We  who  make  the  State, 
how  long  shall  we  appeal  to  it  in  vain  !" 

From  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  : 

"  I  have  read  '  Speaking  of  Ellen  '  with  much  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  that  a  hundred  thousand  more 
may  read  it.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  its  readers  toward  their  fellow-men  and 
touch  the  chord  of  brotherhood." 

50,000  Copies  already  Sold.   Price,  50c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century.  . 


ECONOMIC  EQUITIES, 

By  J.  K.  Ingalls,  author  of  "Social  Wealth.' 
63  pages.    15  cents. 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Makx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    816  pages.   Price,  #3. 

JE2T°  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

Vol.  I.— The  fiods  and  Other  Lectured.  Con- 
tents :  "  The  Gods  "  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine  " 
"Individuality,"  ''  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghost*  and  Other  Lectured. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  121110,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  i2mo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol.  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmaglan  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  89  pp.,  i2mo 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  In  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 


A  Far  Look  Ahead 

or,  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Par  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"  The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,"  etc.,  etc.   i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy."— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  i2mo.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza."  "  The  Pounder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Tudaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud 
ies  of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evenini 
Post. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Mutual  Banking 

showing  the 

Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cu 
rency.    Sixth  thousand.    By  William  B. 
Greene.   25  cents,  ty  Address  Twentieth 
Century,  4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


The  Evolution  of  the  State.    By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 
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CLUBBING  RATES 

Subscription  With  Tw  entieth 


Century. 
$3  05 
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"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of  '  Divided  Lives,  "  Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Mr  Fawcett  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  by 
his  graceful  pictures  of  the  more  refined  circles  of 
society  •  but  in  this  remarkable  book  he  has  de- 
parted from  his  njirrower  field  to  portray  humanity 
at  large  ■  to  lay  bare  the  misery,  crime,  wretched- 
ness, and  shame  amid  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind  exists.  He  has  undertaken  to  drag  the 
terribletruth  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  it  lurks, 
and  set* it,  in  all  i<-s  monstrous  ugliness,  in  the  full 
light  of  day  With  all  of  Zoia's  keenness  of  insight 
and  observation,  with  quite  his  vigor  of  expression, 
Mr  Fawcett's  methods  are  whollv  free  lrom  the 
vulgarisms  and  brutalities  of  the  French  master. 
"  The  Evil  That  Men  Do"  is  not  only  a  true  picture 
of  New  York  life,  it  is  the  true  story  of  the  yast 
mass  of  human  beings  the  world  over.  It  is  a  plain 
exposition  of  those  lews  which,  underlying  all  soci- 
ety occasion,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cause  and  ettect, 
the 'whole  bulk  of  human  suffering  and  sin.  From 
environment  and  heredity  spring  all  that  man  is, 
all  that  man  does,  and  all  that  man  suffers.  On 
such  a  foundation  Mr.  Fawcett  has  had  the  art  to 
erect  a  story  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  the  most 
absorbing  emotional  and  dramatic  power. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Colonel  Elliott  F.  Shepard  has  given  two  dinners 
to  political  machinists,  at  the  Union  League  Club  in 
this  city,  the  second  one  last  week.  He  puts  the  names 
of  no  wines  upon  the  bill  of  fare,  but  plenty  of  wine  is 
served  with  the  dinner.  On  his  last  menu,  which  was  a 
hand-painted  affair,  his  own  initial,  "  S,"  was  in  the  up- 
per right  hand  corner  and  an  Easter  emblem  was  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner.  Nobody  but  Colonel  Shepard 
could  mingle  politics  and  religion  as  charmingly  as  he 
does.  Think  of  putting  an  Easter  emblem  on  a  bill  of 
fare  for  a  dinner  given  by  a  designing  politician  to  a 
number  of  "  leaders,"  in  order  to  influence  them  to  car- 
ry out  his  hidden  schemes  !  There  is  but  one  Elliott 
F.  Shepard,  but  that  one  is  doing  more  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity into  contempt  than  infidels  upon  infidels  can  do. 


Here  is  a  question  sent  to  me  by  "  Brick  "  Pomeroy, 
editor  of  "  Advance  Thought "  : 

As  you  are  opposed  to  the  Government  declaring  what  is  money, 
and  would  permit  any  person  to  issue  money,  what  would  you  have 
made  a  legal  tender  toward  or  for  payment  of  debts,  and  by  whom, 
and  by  whose  authority  would  you  have  it  issued  ?  You  are  often  in 
debt  to  some  person  who  is  not  willing  to  receive  from  you  in  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  any  articles  you  may  make,  produce,  or  have.  Here 
comes  a  need  for  a  legal  tender — something  that  once  obtained  and 
tendered  would  let  you  go  free.  What  would  you  have  and  who 
should  declare  and  create  it  as  such  ? 

I  believe  that  no  legal  tender  is  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  I  think  that  if  we  were  allowed 
perfect  freedom  to  manufacture  and  utter  money  the 
best  money  would  come  into  use  by  natural  acceptance 
through  the  operations  of  cause  and  effect  that  appear 
in  the  process  that  we  call  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I 
would  have  no  "  authority  "  behind  money.  If  I  could 
have  my  way  I  would  abrogate  all  statute  laws  regard- 
ing money.  That  would  leave  us  perfectly  free  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  and  the  national  banks  in 
the  issue  of  money.  Interest  would  speedily  disappear, 
and  it  would  not  take  long  to  determine  what  money 
was  good,  what  better,  and  what  best.  Restricted  money 
is  for  the  interest  of  a  few.  Free  money  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  all.    I  wonder  if  Mr.  Pomeroy  really 
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thinks  men  could  not  trade  conveniently  and  effectu- 
ally without  politicians  to  decide  what  sort  of  money 
they  shall  use.  If  that  is  so,  what  helpless  beings  we 
are !  Fancy  a  Congress  to  decide  for  us  what  shaped 
hats  we  wish  to  wear !  Nobody  would  think  of  such  a 
thing  except  the  monopolists  of  hats  of  a  certain  shape. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  money. 


The  Duchess  of  Fife,  the  Queen's  granddaughter,  is 
about  to  become  a  mother.  Scottish  women  on  her 
husband's  estate  have  presented  her  with  fifty  tiny 
hand-knitted  woolen  jackets.  Isn't  it  pathetic  ?  These 
are  women  whom  the  Duke  of  Fife  is  perpetually  rob- 
bing by  rent. 

The  building  trades  section  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  has  asked  the  Fassett  committee  to  investigate 
the  police  department  of  this  city.  The  document  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  says  that  nearly  all  the  depart- 
ments are  as  "  rotten  "  as  the  sheriff's  office  was  and  the 
police  department  is  "  a  menace  and  disgrace  to  the 
city."  It  says  that  the  police  force  is  composed  of  3,000 
men,  whose  maintenance  costs  the  people  about  $4,000,- 
000  a  year ;  that  policemen,  as  a  rule,  are  dishonest, 
brutal,  and  criminal,  3,900  charges  having  been  pre- 
ferred against  them  in  a  single  year,  four  being  in  Sing 
Sing  for  murder  and  a  great  many  for  robbery  ;  that 
they  have  reduced  the  art  of  blackmailing  to  a  science, 
and  maintain  a  system  of  terrorism  over  certain  classes 
of  the  community  ;  that  they  regularly  levy  tribute  on 
every  immoral  den  in  the  city,  street  walkers  paying 
toll  to  them,  saloon  keepers  and  gamblers  paying  them 
for  protection.  It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  all  these 
things  against  the  police  by  direct  evidence,  but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
charges.  Policemen  are  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent  crime,and 
punish  criminals.  They  are  really,  however,  a  terror  to 
nobody  but  innocent  citizens  and  criminals  who  will  not, 
or  are  too  poor  to,  pay  them  for  protection.  The  police 
force  make  many  forms  of  crime  safe  and  easy  that 
would  disappear  if  there  were  no.  policemen. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  mortgage  was  given  on  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  Stephen  Caldwell  by  the 
Gloucester  (N.  J.)  Farm  and  Town  Association.  The 
taxes  not  being  paid  the  land  was  sold  in  separate  bits 
to  more  than  thirty  thrifty  Germans,  who  supposed  the 
tax  titles  were  valid.  The  supreme  court  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  decided  that  the  mortgages  on  these  lands  hold 
good,  and  under  this  decision  the  Caldwell  heirs  have 
foreclosed  the  mortgages,  and  the  Germans  are  turned 
off  their  homesteads.  The  farms  thus  taken  away  from 
their  rightful  owners,  the  occupying  Germans,  are  esti- 
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mated  at  a  price  of  $100,000.  The  dispossessing  of 
these  farmers  is  one  of  the  most  dastardly  outrages  that 
could  be  perpetrated  upon  honest  workingmen  by  legal 
thieves.  The  outrage  is  perpetrated  by  the  State  in 
favor  of  the  Caldwell  heirs,  who  owned  some  bits  of 
paper.  The  State  took  away  from  thrifty  citizens  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  with  homesteads  and  appurte- 
nances, and  gave  it  to  idlers  (so  far  as  that  land  is  con- 
cerned). This  is  one  of  those  peculiarly  cold-blooded 
crimes  that  are  condoned  by  press,  pulpit  and  all  re- 
spectabledom  because  it  is  done  by  the  processes  of  law 
and  order.  If  the  Caldwell  heirs  had  been  armed  ma- 
rauders they  might  have  had  some  trouble  in  robbing 
those  farmers  of  their  homes.  But  the  State  did  it  for 
them  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  The  State  is  a  good 
thing  for  persons  who  wish  to  perpetrate  crime  with 
ease  and  safety.  

The  Esa  Somali,  an  inland  tribe  of  East  Africa,  have 
been  very  troublesome  to  British  troops,  attacking  them 
at  night,  escaping  in  the  dark,  eluding  and  outwitting 
them  in  the  daytime.  To  be  revenged  upon  them  the 
British  kill  their  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  destroy 
their  wells  with  explosives.    "  Christian  "  England  ! 

Victor  Yarros  has  sent  in  a  reply  to  Helen  H.  Gar- 
dener's article  last  week  in  which  he  says :  "  I  find  that 
Miss  Gardener's  '  Reply '  is  wholly  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  my  case  against  her  ;  and  the  misun- 
derstanding naturally  becomes  the  parent  of  a  lament- 
able misrepresentation  of  my  charge  

Miss  Gardener  seems  to  think  that  her  '  offense ' 
consisted  in  making  an  adverse  criticism  of  the  Anar- 
chistic philosophy— of  passing  unfavorable  judgment 
upon  it.  .  .  .  .  But  of  course  she  is  entirely  mis- 
taken in  this.  Her  offense  consisted  in  'pronounc- 
ing judgment  without  due  warrant,'  in  criticising  a 
theory  unknown  to  her  Fur- 
ther study  and  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would 
convince  her  that  Anarchism  is  not '  simply  the  millen- 
nium on  earth,'  in  the  sense  intended.  But  she  is  per- 
fectly free  to  decline  such  study,  if  she  sees  fit,  al- 
though even  in  a  student  of  sociological  science  '  in  a 
small  way  '  it  is  an  offense  to  be  ignorant  of  so  impor- 
tant a  movement  as  modern  individualism  or  Anarch- 
ism, though  an  '  offense  '  in  a  very  high  sense  and  one 
which  it  is  nobody's  business  to  forgive  or  refuse  to 
forgive." 

These  extracts,  I  think,  give  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Yar- 
ros's  reply,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  pardon  me  for 
not  printing  it  in  full.  Any  intelligent  reader  now  has 
the  case  as  between  Mr.  Yarros  and  Miss  Gardener  be- 
fore him.  Both  are  valued  contributors  to  this  maga- 
zine and  will  doubtless  come  to  understand  each  other 
in  time.   

There  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  of  New  York 
which  proposes  that  the  State  shall  regulate  the 
charges  made  by  telephone  companies  for  the  use  of 
their  instruments,  upon  the  ground  that  the  telephone 
service  is  a  monopoly  that  benefits  by  the  use  of  public 
roadways.    If  the  telephone  service  is  a  monopoly  why 


does  the  State  authorize  it  ?  And  if  the  power  of  its 
managers  to  overcharge  is  due  to  its  being  a  State  cre- 
ated and  protected  monopoly,  why  is  not  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  to  be  found  in  the  discontinuance  of  patent 
right  laws  and  State  charters  guaranteeing  certain 
privileges  ?  All  monopolies  are  injurious  to  the  poor, 
and  all  monopolies  are  created  and  sustained  by  the 
State.  Trace  the  injustices  of  industrial  life  to  their 
source  and  it  will  be  found  in  every  case  in  the  State. 


William  P.  Downey,  a  citizen  of  New  York  with  aris- 
tocratic tastes,  has  been  arrested  because  he  contrived 
to  support  his  wife  and  step-daughter  without  produc- 
tive labor.  It  is  said  that  the  family  have  been  living 
in  comfort  "without  earning  a  dollar."  This  happy 
condition  was  achieved  by  sending  the  daughter  about 
with  begging  letters.  William  made  a  mistake.  He 
should  have  had  his  father  die  and  leave  him  certain 
bits  of  land  or  paper.  He  could  have  then  lived  in 
comfort  "without  earning  a  dollar,"  and  the  police 
would  have  protected  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  privi- 
leges. To  beg  for  a  living  is  a  crime.  To  steal  for  a 
living  by  processes  of  law  is  a  virtue.  Such  is  the 
judgment  of  Christian  civilization. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  dropped  into  the  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest  last  Sunday  morning  and  thought  it 
quite  funny  to  see  there,  in  full  uniform,  two  police- 
men.   

General  Sickles,  the  new  sheriff  of  New  York,  has 
forbidden  his  deputies  to  take  any  but  strictly  legal 
fees,  which  amount  for  each  man  to  only  about  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  result  is  the  deputies 
have  quit  work.  It  appears  that  heretofore  the  parties 
to  the  action  in  the  case  of  sheriff 's  seizures  and  sales 
have  had  to  pay  for  what  services  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  rendered  them.  There  was  a  kind  of  justice 
'  in  that.  But  General  Sickles  wants  the  legal  fees  in- 
creased, which  will  result  in  a  creditor  being  able  to 
collect  his  bills  with  no  expense  to  him.  The  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  all  the  expenses  attending  the  for- 
cible collection  of  private  debts.  The  proper  cure  for 
all  the  troubles  of  the  sheriff  and  all  the  evils  and  cor- 
ruptions of  his  office  is  the  discontinuance  of  laws  for 
the  collection  of  debts. 


Two  men  were  murdered  by  the  State  at  Homer- 
ville,  Ga.,  April  3,  for  murdering  a  man  and  woman  last 
November.  Both  men  confessed  their  crime  and  said 
they  believed  their  sins  had  been  forgiven  by  the  God 
who  we  are  taught  murdered  his  own  son.  Which  of  these 
murderers  is  the  worst  ?  Is  it  wrong  for  an  individual 
to  kill  and  at  the  same  time  right  for  the  State  and  God 
to  kill  ?  Only  very  superstitious  persons  can  believe  so. 


Commodore  Gerry's  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  caused  eleven  boys  and  girls  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  flung  into  prison  last  week  for 
the  crime  of  telling  passers-by  that  they  were  "stuck 
on  their  papers,"  and  trying  to  sell  these  papers.  The 
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agent  of  the  society  chose  to  call  them  "  vagrants  "  and 
to  say  that  he  did  not  think  they  were  trying  to  sell 
their  papers ;  so  now  they  are  jail  birds.  Where  does 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  appear  ?  Mr.  Ger- 
ry's society  may  do  a  good  thing  once  in  a  while,  but 
on  general  principles  it  is  a  shameful  tyranny  and  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  should  be  frowned  out  of 
existence. 

John  Grass,  the  noted  Sioux  orator,  has  been  plead- 
ing earnestly  with  his  fellow  tribesmen  to  take  land  in 
severalty  and  "  earn  their  living  and  not  get  their  life 
and  being  from  the  Government  like  a  papoose  from  a 
squaw."  But  Sitting  Bull  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs 
have  decided  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  to 
work  and  will  continue  to  draw  their  rations  from  the 
Government.  Sitting  Bull  would  make  an  admirable 
political  leader.  His  place  is  in  the  ranks  of  his  brother 
spoilsmen  in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  He  is  in  ex- 
actly the  proper  state  of  mind  to  be  a  Land  Lord,  a  bond- 
holder, an  office  holder  or  a  tramp. 


The  United  States  Senate  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  pure  saints,  who  are  too  pious  to  work  on  a  holy  day. 
They  adjourned  over  Good  Friday.  And  yet  it  is  said 
that  Church  and  State  are  separate  in  this  country. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


In  several  issues  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  clear  to  the  minds  of  others,  what 
is  absolutely  clear  to  my  own  mind,  that  the  only  thing 
that  hinders  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  absolutely 
equal  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the 
superstition  which  impels  them  to  concede  to  some  of 
their  number  rights  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  assumption  that 
some  supernatural  being,. having  power  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  universe  and  the  invariability  of  nature, 
has  ordained  that  such  rights  shall  be.    Examples  of 
this  superstition  abound  on  every  hand.    Many  men 
believe  that  a  supernatural  being  conferred  on  Joshua 
the  right  to  compel  the  earth  to  suspend  its  motion  of 
rotation.    Many  others  believe  that  a  similar  supernat- 
ural being  has  conferred  on  certain  men  the  right  to 
convert  wafers  of  flour  and  water  into  human  flesh  and 
blood,  not  by  the  usual  processes  of  digestion,  but  by  the 
muttering  of  cabalistic  words.    Others,  again,  believe 
that  this  supernatural  being,  with  cruel  capriciousness, 
bestows  what  may  be  called  accidental  rights,  now  on 
one  man,  now  on  another,  without  notice  to  the  recipient 
that  the  rights  have  been  given  him  ;  so  that  any  man 
may  have  the  power,  by  muttering  the  proper  charm, 
to  compel  a  sick  person  to  get  well,  or  the  wind  to 
change  its  direction,  but  cannot  know  whether  he  has 
it  or  not  until  he  does  the  muttering  and  watches  the 
result.    Still  others  believe  that  the  same  being  has 
given  to  certain  men,  conditionally  on  their  demonstrat- 
ing their  superiority  in  certain  kinds  of  rascality,  the 
right  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  their  fellow- 
men.   And  an  immense  majority  of  civilized  mankind 


are  firmly  convinced  that  the  supernatural  being  I  have 
spoken  of  has  given  to  some  men  the  right  to  claim  a 
portion  of  the  wages  of  other  men,  without  giving  any- 
thing in  return,  save  merely  the  permission  to  go  to 
work  and  keep  a  little  of  what  they  make.  So  long  as 
men  go  in  slavery  to  such  superstitions  as  these,  it 
seems  to  me  logically  impossible  that  they  should  enjoy 
any  approach  to  freedom  among  themselves ;  because 
into  their  intercourse  with  each  other  there  will  always 
enter  the  disturbing  factor  of  reverence  for  supernatu- 
rally  conferred  rights,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
asserting  their  equality,  and  in  that  way  will  destroy 
the  possibility  of  freedom.  Men  kneel  down  before  a 
czar,  when,  were  it  not  for  superstition,  they  would 
snap  their  fingers  at  him,  and  tell  him  to  go  hunt  a  job 
of  work ;  they  let  a  custom-house  officer  search  their 
trunks,  and  take  their  clothes  off,  when,  were  it  not  for 
superstition,  they  would  laugh  at  his  demands,  as  they 
would  at  the  same  impudence  from  any  other  thief  ; 
they  stand  in  line  at  the  City  Hall,  eager  to  pay  money 
over  to  a  man  who  gives  them  nothing  in  return  save 
a  certificate  that  they  have  paid  it,  when,  were  it  not 
for  superstition,  they  would  keep  their  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  go  on  about  their  business ;  they  stand  on 
idle  land,  hungry,  half  clothed,  shelterless,  and  idle, 
when,  were  it  not  for  superstition,  they  would  go  to 
work  on  the  idle  land,  without  waiting  for  any  man's 
permission.  Just  in  proportion  as  men  escape  from 
these  and  kindred  superstitions,  do  they  become  free 
and  civilized.  When  they  shall  have  shaken  them  off 
altogether,  they  will  be  altogether  free,  and  perfect 
civilization  will  become  possible.  The  thing  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  on  others  is  that  there  is  no  way  to 
win  freedom  except  by  extirpating  superstition.  Kill- 
ing other  men  won't  do  it ;  making  more  laws  won't  do 
it ;  repealing  laws  won't  do  it.  Men  will  be  free  the 
very  instant  they  are  fit  to  be  free ;  and  they  never  can 
be  free  before.  This  I  see  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  sun  in 
heaven,  and  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  long  to  make 
others  see  it  too. 

So  far,  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  results  of 
my  efforts.  The  letters  that  come  to  me  show  that  at 
least  a  few  men  see  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  as 
clearly  as  I  do  myself,  and  that  a  great  many  more  are 
earnestly  studying  the  question.  This  is  quite  as  much 
as  I  have  any  right  to  look  for.  Though  constant  drop- 
ping will  wear  away  a  stone,  the  individual  drop  would 
be  foolish  indeed  to  hope  that  its  little  concussion 
should  produce  any  very  perceptible  result.  I  realize 
quite  sufficiently  that  I  am  but  a  very  insignificant  drop 
out  of  the  ocean  of  humanity ;  and  I  am  quite  content 
to  do  my  little  tumble  when  my  turn  comes,  and  trust 
that  other  heavier  drops  will  follow,  as  other  far  heav- 
ier ones  have  gone  before. 


Yet  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment — in 
which  there  mingles  nothing  of  complaint— as  I  realize 
how  many  men  there  are  who  listen  with  their  bodily 
ears,  and  read  with  their  bodily  eyes,  and  yet  fail  to 
hear  and  see  with  the  organs  of  their  minds.  Such 
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men  say  to  me  in  many  and  various  words :  "  Oh,  yes, 
we  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  baneful  effects  of 
superstition.   We  have  cast  off  everything  of  that  kind 
ourselves,  and  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  inducing 
other  men  to  do  likewise.    We  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  harmony  and  invariability  of  the  universe,  and  ut- 
terly reject  the  notion  that  there  exists  any  supernatu- 
ral being  with  power  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  in- 
variability, and  make  things  natural  that,  but  for  his 
interference,  would  be  unnatural.    Such  a  belief  is  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  freedom  of  thought  or  action. 
But  of  course,  you  understand  that  accidents  will  hap- 
pen.   The  invariability  of  Nature  is  not  an  absolutely 
invariable  invariability;  the  harmony  has  once  in 
awhile  a  little  discord  in  it.    We  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  any  supernatural  lawgiver  ever  has  given, 
or  ever  could  give,  one  man  the  right  to  grab  part  of 
another  man's  wages;  and  we  understand  perfectly 
that  the  only  reason  why  any  men  exercise  that  right 
nowadays,  is  because  superstition  impels  their  fellow- 
men  to  concede  it  to  them.    But  even  after  this  super- 
stition shall  have  been  completely  extirpated,  it  seems 
to  us  inevitable  that  cases  should  occasionally  arise 
when  men  will  possess  and  exercise  this  right,  and  will 
take  their  neighbors'  wages  without  giving  anything 
in  return  except  the  mere  permission  to  use  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  earth's  surface  when  nobody  else  is 
using  it.    These  sporadic  cases  of  rent  development 
will  not  do  any  harm,  because  they  will  be  merely  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule.    Nor  will  they  involve  any 
denial  of  human  freedom,  because  the  transaction  will 
be  a  perfectly  free  one  on  both  sides— if  the  tenant 
doesn't  like  to  pay  the  rent,  why,  the  Land  Lord  will 
have  no  power  to  compel  him  to  take  the  land ;  where- 
as, under  present  conditions,  if  a  tenant  doesn't  feel 
like  paying  the  Land  Lord's  price,  he— that  is,  I  mean 
the  Land  Lord  would— or  perhaps  I  should  say  both  of 
them— oh,  well,  you  understand,  it's  a  different  thing 
altogether." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  men  are  slaves  to 
superstition  of  a  peculiarly  dangerous  kind.    They  re- 
ject the  idea  of  a  capricious,  man-like  deity,  fussing 
round  and  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  in  his  stead  they  make  a  deity  of  Accident, 
spelling  god  with  eight  letters  instead  of  three,  and 
making  of  him  a  far  more  dangerous  deity  than  the 
other  kind,  because  he  is  bound  by  no  rules  or  prece- 
dents whatever,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  telling  what 
tricks  of  interference  he  may  take  into  his  head  to  per- 
form.   And  the  peculiar  danger  of  this  superstition  is 
that  its  votaries  really  believe  they  have  cast  off  all 
superstition  of  every  kind,  and  laugh  in  scorn  when 
anybody  tells  them  they  have  only  exchanged  one  form 
of  slavery  for  another. 

My  friend  Pentecost  is  one  of  these  men.  He  has 
freed  himself  completely  from  superstitious  belief  in 
the  god  Jehovah,  but  he  has  taken  on  an  equally  super- 
stitious belief  in  the  god  Accident.  He  doesn't  accord 
his  new  deity  quite  as  much  power  as  the  old  one,  but 
he  believes  in  him  just  as  fervently.    Accident  will  get 


in  his  work  just  as  often  as  Jehovah  used  to,  but  he 
won't  do  quite  as  much  harm,  because  of  competition— 
which,  of  course,  has  never  interfered  with  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  elder  deity.    Men  pay  rent  now,  so  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Pentecost  to  believe,  because  of  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  Land  Lords'  rights,  which  is  part 
of  that  Jehovah  superstition  he  attacks  perennially. 
When  they  get  rid  of  that  superstition  they  won't  pay 
rent  any  more— the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  will 
make  them  laugh.    That  is,  of  course,  you  understand, 
they  won't  pay  any  rent  as  a  general  thing,  and  their 
laughter  at  the  suggestion  of  rent  paying  will  be  a 
general  sort  of  laughter,  not  always  applicable  to  par- 
ticular cases.    Accident  will  take  a  hand  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  universe  once  in  a  while,  and  then  rent 
will  be  paid— a  new  kind  of  rent,  called  "economic," 
warranted  harmless,  if  not  absolutely  beneficial  to  the 
system.   Accident  will  occasionally  give  a  man  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  land,  such  as  a  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  street  and  Broadway,  for  which  the  man's  fellow- 
men  will  acknowledge  his  right  to  collect  rent  from 
the  people  using  it.    But  this  won't  do  any  harm,  be- 
cause before  the  rent  disease  takes  root  and  begins  to 
spread,  competition  will  come  forward,  like  a  benefi- 
cent devil,  or  an  opposition  god,  and  undo  the  work  of 
Accident ;  it  being  a  well  ascertained  principle  of  mer- 
cantile economy  that  in  all  cases  of  competition  the  man 
having  the  best  stand  is  safe  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  just 
as  little  Jack  always  kills  the  giant— in  the  fairy  tales. 
Meantime  Accident  will  spread  his,  or  her,  or  its  wings, 
and  fly  off  somewhere  else,  to  start  a  new  rent  boomlet 
in  another  place,  beneficent  competition  coming  along 
a  little  later,  to  again  undo  the  mischief.    So  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost believes,  and  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  as  who  should  say :  "  Now  let's  talk  of 
something  else."    But  for  my  part,  sooner  than  let  this 
new  superstition  of  my  friend  Pentecost's  go  unat- 
tacked,  I  should  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  kind,  and  ring  the  bell  for  prayers.  The 
God  of  the  churches  is  a  pretty  tough  customer,  I  own, 
but  at  least  I  know  just  how  tough  he  is,  and  the  way 
to  get  around  and  dodge  him ;  whereas  this  Mr.  Acci- 
dent is  an  unknown  quantity.    I  am  a  sensible  frog 
who  has  read  his  Esop.    If  I  must  have  a  king  of  some 
kind,  I'll  take  King  Log.    No  Stork  for  me,  I  thank 
you— I've  heern  tell  the  critter  has  an  appetite. 


Mr.  Pentecost,  I  say,  waves  his  hand,  declining  to  dis- 
cuss the  Accident  superstition,  as  something  altogether 
unimportant.  Yet  he  hints  that  if  he  chose  to  discuss 
it,  he  would  make  short  work  of  my  attacks  upon  it. 
Here  are  his  exact  words  in  the  Twentieth  Century  of 
March  27  : 

I  think  I  could  take  Mr.  M'Cready's  articles  and  show  a  number 
of  fallacies  in  them.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  fallacy,  for  instance,  that 
under  any  system  of  fair  freedom  a  neighbor  should  have  the  right 
to  use  my  machinery  and  work  in  a  tin  mine  that  I  had  digged 
while  I  am  temporarily  away  from  the  premises.  Yet  this  fallacy 
was  employed  to  show  that  the  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  tin 
would  be  of  no  temporary  advantage  to  the  discoverer  and  worker 
of  the  vein.    It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  if  a  man  should  pick  up  a 
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nugget  of  gold  worth  $10,000  he  could  not  live  upon  that  for  at  least 
one  day  without  labor. 

Now  this  is  very  curious,  because  it  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  superstition  interferes  with  men's  percep- 
tive faculties,  so  that  they  not  only  do  not  see  and  hear 
what  other  men  say  and  write  against  their  supersti- 
tion, but  actually  hear  things  that  have  not  been  said, 
and  read  words  that  have  not  been  written.  I  know 
Pentecost  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  sooner 
cut  off  his  right  hand  than  tell  a  lie  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  that  the  sun  rose  this 
morning,  that  when  he  penned  those  words,  he  thought 
they  conveyed  nothing  but  the  exact  truth.  And  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  never  believed  or  said  that  "  the 
discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  tin  would  be  of  no  tem- 
porary advantage  to  the  discoverer  and  worker  of  the 
vein."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  distinctly  said  that  it 
would  be  a  big  advantage  to  him,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  member  of  the  community.  I  have  never  said, 
nor  even  hinted,  that  "  under  any  system  of  fair  free- 
dom "  one  man  could  have  the  right  to  use  another 
man's  machinery,  without  the  other  man's  consent, 
either  in  a  tin  mine,  or  anywhere  else.  Such  a  right 
would  be  a  Land  Lord's  right,  and  Mr.  Pentecost  is  the 
man  who  is  standing  up  for  Land  Lords,  not  I.  And  if 
by  what  he  says  about  the  $10,000  nugget  Mr.  Pente- 
cost means  that  the  man  who  had  picked  up  the  nugget 
could  not  exchange  it  for  at  least  enough  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  men's  labor  to  support  him  for  a  day, 
why  then  I  have  never  said  anything  of  that  sort  either. 
Mr.  Pentecost  has  constructed  a  man  of  straw,  and 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  him,  though  a  somewhat 
inglorious  one.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence that  he  has  done  this  unintentionally ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  has  done  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  superstition  upon  the  human  mind,  and  will 
cause  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  him,  to  be  hereafter  more 
charitable  in  judging  the  words  and  actions  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion. 


What  I  have  said,  and  what  I  now  repeat,  is  that 
under  conditions  of  freedom  the  discoverer  of  a  tin  mine 
would  have  no  right  to  exact  any  portion  of  his  fellow- 
men's  wages  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  digging  out 
the  tin.  The  reason  why  he  would  not  have  this  right 
would  be  because  his  fellow-men  would  not  concede  it 
to  him ;  which  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  not  a  right 
to  set  up  a  custom  house  in  New  York  today  and  take 
toll  of  all  merchandise  brought  thither,  or  why  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  not  the  right  to  send  Mr.  Pentecost 
off  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Pentecost  thinks  he 
would  possess  the  right  by  special  gift  of  the  god  Acci- 
dent ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  god  Accident  will  have  to 
be  as  dead  as  Jupiter  or  Julius  Caesar  before  conditions 
of  freedom  can  obtain  on  earth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
deed  of  gift  would  have  but  small  validity,  and  would 
probably  be  treated  with  scant  respect. 


When  I  introduced  this  illustration  of  the  tin  mine, 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  March  6,  I  described  the 
second  miner  as  making  use  of  the  hole  which  the  first 


miner  had  dug  to  pass  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  tin  deposit  below.  It  was  the  careless  reading  of 
this  description,  I  presume,  that  produced  in  Mr.  Pente- 
cost's mind  the  impression  that  I  had  assumed  the  sec- 
ond miner  to  be  using  the  first  miner's  machinery.  But 
though  Mr.  Pentecost  read  carelessly,  I  did  not  write 
carelessly,  by  any  means.  I  fully  realized  what  I  was 
saying,  and  quite  expected  to  be  called  to  account  for  it. 
And  as  I  expected,  so  it  has  turned  out.  Several  per- 
sons have  written  me,  suggesting  that  the  use  of  that 
hole  by  the  second  miner  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  first  miner's  rights,  and  asking  why  the  second  miner 
would  not  be  compelled  either  to  dig  a  hole  for  himself, 
or  to  pay  the  first  miner  for  the  privilege  of  using  his 
hole. 

The  question  is  not  a  very  important  one,  nor  is  it 
one  that  can  be  absolutely  settled  by  any  amount  of 
discussion.  It  is  as  impossible  for  us  today  to  tell  how 
free  men  would  act  toward  one  another  in  the  minor 
details  of  life,  as  it  would  be  to  determine  the  habits  of 
the  free  wide-soaring  eagle  by  observation  of  a  caged 
canary.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  assume  that  the 
tendencies  which  we  find  asserting  themselves  more 
strongly  as  men  become  freer,  will  assert  themselves 
with  still  greater  force  under  conditions  of  absolute 
freedom.  And  there  is  no  impulse  which  seems  to 
gather  strength  with  increasing  freedom  more  rapidly 
than  that  which  impels  men  to  scorn  to  take  reward 
from  their  social  equals  for  services  which  involve  no 
labor  or  expense.  I  keep  a  boat  at  the  wharf  before  my 
house.  It  is  my  boat ;  I  paid  for  it.  Yet  if  a  neighbor 
wants  to  cross  the  creek,  he  asserts,  and  I  concede  to 
him,  the  right  to  use  that  boat  without  charge.  It  is 
conceivable  that  I  should  do  otherwise,  of  course ;  but 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  I  should  do  otherwise  unless 
we  at  the  same  time  suppose  this  community  to  take  a 
backward  step  in  civilization.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of 
course,  that  if  population  should  so  increase  here  that 
there  should  be  a  constant  succession  of  people 
wanting  to  cross  the  creek,  so  that  I  would  have  to  do 
more  work  because  of  the  travel,  that  I  might  not  then 
assert  the  right  to  collect  wages  for  my  extra  labor ;  I 
am  supposing  things  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  my  boat 
to  be  called  for  no  oftener  than  at  present.  And  just 
as  any  one  of  my  neighbors  would  look  at  me  in 
astonishment  if  I  should  demand  a  quarter  before  allow- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  using  my  boat  to  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  creek  to  the  other,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
miner  number  two  look  with  astonishment  on  miner 
number  one,  if  the  latter  should  suggest  a  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  passing  through  that  hole  to  the  tin  de- 
posit at  the  bottom. 

What  I  should  like  Mr.  Pentecost  to  explain  is  this  : 
Waiving  all  question  of  the  common  use  of  the  hole 
dug  by  the  first  miner,  what  power  is  going  to  prevent 
the  second  miner  from  digging  a  second  hole  alongside 
the  first  one,  and  taking  out  all  the  ore  he  wishes  to  ? 
And  in  the  case  of  that  $10,000  nugget,  if  the  first  man 
neglects  to  pick  it  up  himself,  what  power  can  be  relied 
on  to  prevent  the  next  man  who  comes  that  way  from 
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taking  it  ?  or  if  the  first  man  does  pick  it  up,  what  privi- 
lege remains  to  be  sold  to  the  second  man,  for  which  he 
could  be  induced  to  pay  anything  ? 

There  are  plenty  of  nuggets  lying  around  loose  in 
Pennsylvania  today— nuggets  of  coal.  Suppose  I  should 
go  and  pick  up  one  of  those  nuggets,  would  Mr.  Pente- 
cost consider  me  a  thief  ?  And  suppose,  next,  that  he 
should  come  along  that  way,  also  wanting  a  nugget, 
and  I  should  forbid  him  to  pick  one  up  until  he  should 
have  first  paid  me  for  the  privilege — would  he  take  out 
his  pocket  book  and  say  :  "  Certainly  ;  how  much  ?  per- 
fectly free  transaction  on  both  sides  ;"  or  would  he  re- 
mind me  that  his  right  to  pick  up  coal  nuggets  from 
the  earth's  surface  was  quite  as  good  as  mine  ? 


David  A.  Wells,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "  The  Func- 
tion of  Taxation  in  Relation  to  the  State,"  is  reported 
as  saying  that  "no  government  ought  to  lay  discrimi- 
nating taxes  except  for  the  distinct  advancement  of 
the  public  good."  It  might  puzzle  Mr.  Wells  to  point 
out  any  case  in  history  when  any  government  laid  any 
discriminating  taxes  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
public  good.  The  trouble  is  that  no  taxes  can  effect 
anything  but  public  harm.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 
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AN  ENIGMATIC  SONNET. 


BY  DYER  D.  LUM. 


High  as  the  winged  flight  of  eagles  o'er 
Sun-crested  peaks  of  Himalayan  snows, 
Sighting  a  distant  goal  where  ever  flows 
With  peace  serene  a  stream  upon  whose  shore — 
Like  once  in  Eden  flowed  in  mythic  lore — 
But  happiness  is  seen  and  ever  grows 
More  keen,  so  high  above  coercion's  woes 
Men  often  rise  who  Liberty  adore. 
They  sight  a  goal  where  freedom  only  reigns, 
A  goal  wherein  each  soul  sits  on  a  throne 
And  but  coerces  self,  and  never  deigns 
A  spell  to  throw  o'er  actions  save  their  own. 
And  one  who  sees  this  higher  law  divine 
Is  here  named  unto  those  who  scan  each  line. 
Chicago,  111.   

ON  RENT. 


BY  VICTOR  YARR0S. 


The  subject  of  rent  is  interestingly,  if  not  always 
clearly,  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  ;  but  I  fear  that  the  readers  have  not  been 
successful  in  their  search  for  a  few  guiding,  fundamen- 
tal ideas  and  principles,  by  whose  aid  they  might  de- 
termine the  relation  between  social  reform  and  rent. 
It  were  cruel  to  increase  the  confusion  in  their  minds 
and  intensify  their  disappointment,  and  I  hesitate  to 
take  the  floor ;  but  as  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 


great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loose  and  vague  and  careless  statements 
that  are  so  often  the  bane  of  controversy,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  this  attempt,  undertaken  solely  with  a 
view  to  reassure  the  perplexed  reader  and  reveal  to  him 
the  simplicity  of  the  problem. 

First,  we  wish  to  know  just  what  rent  is.  That  it  is, 
that  it  exists,  everybody  too  well  knows — he  who  lives 
for  rent  as  well  as  he  who  lives  on  rent.  Whether  or 
not  rent  may  be  abolished  can  hardly  be  decided  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  origin. 
But  regarding  this  question  of  nature  and  origin  the 
doctors,  the  authorities,  disagree  in  the  most  hopeless 
manner.  The  great  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  is  de- 
scribed by  Ruskin  as  an  ingenious  fiction ;  while  such 
investigators  as  Rogers  and  Nicholson  explicitly  re- 
pudiate it.  Of  course  the  proper  way  is  to  hear  all 
sides  and  form  a  definite  opinion,  even  if  the  "  definite 
opinion  "  turns  out  to  be  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  any  definite  opinion. 

Having  taken  the  pains  to  hear  all  contending  sides, 
my  conclusion  is  that,  while,  in  a  sense,  the  Ricardian 
theory  is  absolutely  true,  Ruskin  and  the  two  aforesaid 
professors  are  none  the  less  entirely  right.  Assuming 
settlement  to  be  free,  Ricardo  advances  the  obviously 
reasonable  proposition  that  the  rent  which  any  land 
will  yield  is  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  the  produce 
of  the  poorest  land  actually  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the 
same  market.    (Mr.  M'Cready  should  note  this,  and  rea- 
lize that  he  is  simply  begging  the  question  when  he 
supposes  that  the  wants  of  the  community  are  supplied 
by  the  produce  of  the  most  fertile  land,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  less  fertile  soil.)  I 
say  obviously  reasonable  proposition,  for  even  under 
the  fullest  and  freest  competition  (and  Ricardo  assumes 
such  a  condition),  he  who  enjoys  a  monopoly  will  com- 
mand a  higher  price  for  his  commodities  than  the  cost 
price  to  him;  " cost  value,"  justly  said  to  be  the  natural 
value  in  a  free  market,  meaning,  as  Mill  lucidly  ex- 
plains, the  cost  value  of  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
supply  required.    So  the  man  who  cultivates  a  superior 
piece  of  land  obtains  a  greater  income  than  his  less 
fortunate  neighbor,  and  nothing  but  legal  provisions 
can  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  natural 
monopoly.    This  extra  quantity  is  economic  rent,  and, 
as  a  Fabian  economist  observes,  "  it  matters  not  at  all 
that  it  is  merely  a  difference  of  income  and  not  an  overt 
payment  from  a  tenant  to  a  landlord." 

As  an  abstract  statement,  this  law  of  rent  is  as  strictly 
true  as  it  is  simple;  objections  against  it  are  based 
either  on  misconception  or  on  prejudice.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  neither  the  friends  nor  the  enemies  of  land- 
lordism can  build  on  this  foundation.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Ricardian  political  economy  deals 
with  imaginary  beings  under  hypothetical  conditions, 
and  that,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Bagehot,  it  does 
not  undertake  to  guide  men  directly  and  solve  their 
real  problems,  but  merely  "  says  these  and  these  forces 
produce  these  and  these  results,  and  there  it  stops." 
When  defenders  of  land  monopoly  and  rent  cite  the 
abstract  Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  they  commit  a  blun- 
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der,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  that  present  rent 
is  not  economic  rent,  but  monopoly  rent,  that  the  es- 
sential condition  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Ricardian  law  is  now  lacking ;  and,  consequently,  that 
no  light  is  thrown  upon  our  muddled  and  chaotic  state 
of  things  by  reference  to  a  law  applicable  only  to  a  class 
of  facts  and  relations  utterly  unlike  ours.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reformer  who  vows  eternal  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  rent  because  of  the  widespread  misery  caused 
by  our  system  of  land  ownership,  reveals  more  praise- 
worthy sentiment  than  sound  judgment. 

Even  Thorold  Rogers  sees  that  there  is  an  immense 
difference  between  the  monopoly  rent  which  we  now 
pay,  and  the  economic  rent  which  would  be  paid  under 
an  ideal  system  of  society.  I  have  not  his  "  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History  "  at  hand,  or  I  should  have 
quoted  it  considerably,  for  his  discussion  of  rent  is  very 
admirable. 

Labor  is  now  being  exploicerl  by  Land  Lords,  money 
lords,  monopolists  of  all  kinds,  and  tax-gatherers.  Our 
object  is  to  free  labor,  to  emancipate  it,  and  abolish  ex- 
ploitation. By  making  personal  occupancy  and  use  the 
only  title  to  land;  by  instituting  a  rational  and  competi- 
tive system  of  supplying  capital  and  credit  to  labor  ;  by 
destroying  all  artificial  monopolies ;  and  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  force  and  fraud  of  legal  usurpers,  we  secure 
to  labor  the  "  right "  to  command  its  natural  reward — 
the  entire  product.  But  this  is  something  different 
from  decreeing  absolute  equality  of  income  or  wages. 
I  doubt  if  such  a  consummation  is  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for  as  some  seem  to  fancy ;  but  at  all  events  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  rigid  communism  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  wealth  can  bring  it 
about.  To  escape  the  gigantic  evils  of  military  Social- 
ism there  is  but  one  way — to  accept  the  slight  incon- 
veniences of  liberty  together  with  its  blessings.  As 
long  as  liberty  is  not  violated,  slight  inequalities,  result- 
ing from  nature's  caprices,  are  inevitable — unless  indi- 
viduals voluntarily  choose  to  share  the  portion  of  their 
income  due  to  natural  monopoly,  and  not  to  labor,  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  cry  and  the  fear  that 
such  inequalities,  once  admitted,  will  expand  and  de- 
velop into  such  monstrous  abuses  and  iniquities  as  op- 
press us  today,  are  unwarrantable,  and  plainly  indicate 
piofound  ignorance  of  the  whole  problem  of  exploita- 
tion— its  essence,  its  history  and  its  causes.  Precisely 
this  ignorance  leads  State  Communists  of  all  sorts  to 
insist  on  "Each  according  to  his  capacities;  to  each 
according  to  his  needs,"  their  idea  being  that  slavery 
begins  where  absolute  equality  of  condition  ends. 
Labor  is  today  the  slave  of  capital,  not  because  the 
natural  opportunities  which  it  is  allowed  to  appropriate 
and  enjoy  are  inferior  to  those  owned  by  capital,  but 
because  it  is  deprived  of  all  natural  opportunities.  Give 
labor  the  means  of  self-employment ;  give  it  land  and 
capital ;  then  see  if  it  will  offer  to  sell  itself  to  anybody. 
Slavery,  usury,  exploitation  are  inconceivable  under  a 
system  which  assures  a  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages  to  all  useful  labor,  and  which  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  phenomenon  of  unemployed  labor  power. 

One  question  must  here  be  put  and  answered :  "  If 


one  man  is  able  to  get  much  higher  wages  than  another 
through  the  superior  fertility  of  his  land,  will  he  not 
let  his  patch  to  the  other  at  a  rent  profitable  to  him, 
while  retiring  as  an  idle  landlord  and  living  on  the  rent 
of  his  land?"  In  the  first  place,  such  cases  would 
necessarily  be  extremely  rare,  and  no  possible  injury 
to  any  one  could  accrue  from  such  an  agreement,  for 
these  landlords  would  have  to  live  on  their  incomes ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  neighbors  and  associates  of 
these  landlords,  if  earnestly  opposed  to  such  a  mode  of 
life,  would  always  have  a  thousand  and  one  ways  of 
discouraging  it  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  live  without  working.* 

It  is  altogether  too  early  and  premature  to  discuss 
the  relation  of  economic  rent  to  questions  of  social  re- 
form. It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  wrongs 
of  labor  here  and  now  are  not  in  the  least  related  to 
this  thing  of  unknown  quantity  and  importance.  Legal, 
artificial  monopoly  has  to  answer  for  these  wrongs,  and 
we  should  endeavor  to  eradicate  it.  Whether,  when 
natural  opportunities  are  free  and  liberty  triumphant, 
steps  will  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  equalizing  in- 
dividual shares  and  neutralizing  natural  inequalities, 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  such  inequalities. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  game  would  not  be 
worth  the  candle,  and  that  the  expense  of  any  institu- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  and  re- 
distributing the  economic  rent  would  exceed  the  sum 
total  of  the  same.  It  is  for  the  advocates  of  regulation 
to  make  out  a  case  worth  looking  into  and  considering ; 
at  present  they  have  nothing  to  present  in  justification 
of  their  practical  demands.  The  case  which  they  do 
make  out  is  a  case,  not  against  economic  rent,  but 
against  the  existing  monopoly  system  in  general.  Free- 
dom would  solve  their  problem. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wise  to  defy  logic  and  well- 
known  facts  and  pretend  that  all  soils  are  equally  fertile, 
all  positions  equally  advantageous,  and  that  therefore 
economic  rent  does  not  exist.  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
no  one  who  understands  the  subject  of  value,  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract  under  absolute  freedom  of  trade 
and  industry,  can  express  such  an  opinion. 

Illustrations  are  scarcely  necessary,  the  point  being 
indubitably  true,  but,  the  human  mind  being  naturally 
rather  fact-ish,  it  never  does  harm  to  emphasize  a  truth 
logically  clear  by  reference  to  concrete  cases  or  facts. 
Mr.  Pentecost's  illustrations  still  serve,  though  Mr. 
M'Cready  evidently  fondly  imagines  that  he  has  dis- 
posed of  them.  The  enterprising  citizens  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  parade,  took  up  places  along 
the  line  of  the  procession  early  in  the  morning  and 
afterward  sold  them  to  the  less  enterprising,  doubtless 
obtained  from  the  latter  just  remuneration  for  services, 
— wages, — but  if  one  or  a  few  happened  to  secure  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  places  and  sold  them  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  rest,  they,  besides  competitive  wages,  also 
received  payment  for  the  surrender  of  a  natural  mo- 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Tucker,  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  voluntary  association 
would  consent  to  enforce  contracts  between  such  "Land  Lords"  and  such 
"tenants,"  and  that  therefore  the  "tenants  "  could  simply  disregard  the  con- 
tract and  keep  the  economic  rent  themselves,  thus  rendering  the  existence 
of  idle  Land  Lords  impossible.   I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  right. 
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nopoly— economic  rent.  The  farmer  who  lives  nearest 
to  the  railroad  depot  will  have,  not  merely  a  tempor- 
ary, but  a  permanent  advantage  over  the  neighboring 
farmers,  because  the  price  of  the  products  sold  by  all 
of  them  will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  least  fa- 
vorably situated  farmer— as  long,  of  course,  as  the  de- 
mand for  his  produce  continues  and  no  other  railway 
is  constructed.  The  farmer  whose  expense  is  consid- 
erably diminished  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  depot 
will  still  sell  his  produce  at  the  market  price  and  thus 
have  higher  wages,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
average  wages,  plus  economic  rent. 

I  might  go  on,  but— what  is  the  use  of  strengthening 
a  case  already  strong  enough  ?   Time  is  too  valuable. 

Boston,  Mass.  

SHELLEY. 


BY  ELISSA  M.  MOORE 

The  early  lite  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  that  of 
most  English  boys  of  the  upper  classes.  The  family 
were  in  excellent  circumstances,  though  his  father, 
Timothy  Shelley,  had  not  then  succeeded  to  his  title 
and  larger  estates.  His  mother  appears  to  have  been 
rather  a  colorless  individual,  with,  we  should  suppose, 
small  will  of  her  own.  She  seems  to  have  made  no  ef- 
fort to  reunite  her  husband  and  son  when  circumstances 
separated  them  ;  nor  do  the  poet's  biographers  men- 
tion any  meeting  between  mother  and  son,  save  one, 
after  he  and  his  father  had  quarreled.  For  his  sisters 
he  had  a  strong  affection  during  the  brief  childhood, 
when  they  were  all  united. 

The  academic  course  of  the  English  colleges  and 
schools  was  even  more  strictly  classical  than  today. 
Fed  entirely  on  such  mental  food  as  is  offered  by  the 
classics  and  history— poems  that  tell  of  the  eternal 
struggle  of  man  against  powers  and  forces  with  which 
he  cannot  cope  ;  history  which  is  one  long  record  of  the 
triumph  of  tyrannical  power,  whether  wielded  by  king, 
church,  or  people— from  the  tyranny  of  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Jews  to  that  of  Napoleon  I.— what  wonder  that  the 
passionate  young  heart  took  for  its  creed  defiance  of 
authority  and  the  sacredness  of  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  hardly  an  act  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer that  was  not  prompted  by  his  profound  respect  for 
that  liberty. 

Shelley  early  manifested  his  impatience  under  con- 
trol, his  philanthropy,  and  his  poetical  genius.  He  like- 
wise showed  a  marked  leaning  toward  science,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  not  encouraged.  A  scientific  foun- 
dation would  have  saved  him  many  an  error.  A  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  slow  workings  of  nature  would 
have  brought  the  conviction  that  as,  without  haste, 
without  rest,  her  great  results  are  made  manifest,  thus 
must  come  the  lasting  reforms  of  the  body  political.  It 
was  his  love  for  his  kind,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  that  led  him  astray.  To  the  end  he  stands 
before  us,  a  touching  figure,  holding  out  his  hands  to 
the  world  of  men,  saying,  "  I  love  you,"  as  a  child  might 
to  a  stranger.    Shelley  began  his  war  with  society  at 


Eton  College,  where  we  find  him  violently  opposing  the 
system  of  fagging,  then  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  now.  Unpopular  with  the  masters  and  older 
boys,  he  was  adored  by  the  younger,  whose  protector 
he  became.  He  went  from  Eton  to  Oxford.  The  town 
was  filled  with  dons  and  proctors,  dependent  for  their 
living  on  Church  and  State,  clergymen  of  the  Bute 
Crawley  type  in  search  of  fat  livings,  and  university 
hangers-on.  Convinced  of  the  mythological  nature  of 
revealed  religion,  Shelley  published  a  paper  entitled, 
"  The  Necessity  of  Atheism."  In  doing  this  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  not  uncommon  desire— with  the  very 
young— to  throw  down  a  gauntlet  of  steel,  when  a  silk- 
en glove  had  done  as  well ;  for  he  was  no  Atheist.  On 
the  contrary,  his  spirituality  was  very  great ;  though 
cycles  apart  from  that  of  Jew,  or  modern  Christian. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  act  of  defiance  was  ex- 
pulsion. His  father  forbade  him  the  house,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  without  funds.  Leigh  Hunt  writes 
of  this  period  :  "  Had  he  now  behaved  himself  pardon- 
ably in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  he  would  have  gone 
to  London  with  the  resolution  of  sowing  his  wild  oats  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  seduced  a  few  maid  ser- 
vants, or  at  least  haunted  the  lobbies,  and  then  be- 
stowed the  remnants  of  his  constitution  upon  some 
young  lady  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  and  settled  into  a 
proper  Church  and  King  man,  perhaps  a  member  of  the 
'  Suppression  of  Vice '  society." 

Shelley's  hatred  of  oppression  was  to  play  him  a  very 
ugly  turn  now  ;  for  he  fell  in  with  Harriet  Westbrook, 
a  lovely  child  of  sixteen,  who,  conceiving  herself  to  be 
oppressed  by  her  father,  threw  herself  on  his  protec- 
tion. It  is  more  than  likely  that  she  was  encouraged 
so  to  do  by  her  "  stern  parent "  and  a  sister,  twice  her 
age,  the  bane  of  Shelley's  after  life.  The  father  was  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  not  unnaturally  they  welcomed  into 
the  family  an  in  embryo  baronet,  whose  income  might 
reach  to  ,£6,000  sterling.  At  all  events  our  poet,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  accepted  the  responsibility,  and 
they  were  married  in  Scotland. 

Of  their  after  life,  who  shall  tell  the  course  ?  Poor 
Babes  in  the  Woods  !  We  know  that  they  went  to  Ire- 
land—always accompanied  by  Harriet's  inevitable  sis- 
ter—and there  occupied  themselves  by  throwing  Shel- 
ley's really  able  pamphlets  on  Catholic  emancipation  at 
"likely  looking"  passers-by. 

Such  a  marriage  could  only  end  in  one  way.  Sir  Tim- 
othy Shelley  had  told  his  son  that  he  would  support  all 
the  illegitimate  children  he  might  have,  but  never  for- 
give a  mesalliance.  We  may  here  state  that  Shelley,  at 
this  time,  and  many  years  later,  was  not  a  person  likely 
to  be  happy  in  marriage.  Like  other  intensely  poetical 
natures,  it  was  the  ideal  woman  he  loved.  We  need 
only  quote  his  own  words.  In  a  poem,  addressed,  we 
believe,  to  "  Mary,"  he  says  : 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 
And  the  heavens  reject  not, 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
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The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow? 

The  married  state,  as  we  all  know,  must  be  more 
than  a  "  devotion  to  something  afar  from  this  sphere 
of  our  sorrow." 

It  means  love,  forbearance,  a  tender  friendship,  wise 
council  and  great  patience.  This  boy  and  girl  knew 
nothing  of  such  things;  and  their  ill-starred  union 
ended  in  separation.  The  poet  re-married  Harriet 
about  a  month  before  this  took  place,  as  a  child  was  to 
be  born,  and  they  feared  the  Scotch  marriage  might 
not  hold  good.  A  few  years  later  Harriet,  having 
formed  other  ties,  which  brought  no  happiness,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Shelley's  grief  and  self-reproach  were 
very  real.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  late  effort 
which  has  been  made  to  remove  all  cause  for  self-re- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  poet  is  unfair  and  ill-advised. 
The  extreme  youth  of  both  parties  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  the  just  man  or  woman,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  narrow  and  ignorant  is  of  very  little  moment. 
After  Harriet's  death  Shelley  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Godwin  and  the  celebrated  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft.  They  lived  in  Italy,  after  Lord  Eldon's  most 
unjustifiable  decision  concerning  the  guardianship  of 
Shelley's  children  by  Harriet,  and  the  marriage  seems 
to  have  been  most  happy. 

"  Petty  morality,"  wrote  Mirabeau,  "  kills  the  grand 
morality."  Truer  words  were  never  penned.  Thus 
we  find  the  England  that  could  not  forgive  the  passion- 
ate extremes  of  a  lad  of  twenty  on  knees  before  the 
Regent,  afterward  George  the  Fourth.  A  low  sensual- 
ist, a  bad  son,  a  cruel  husband,  an  indifferent  father,  a 
liar  and  debauchee,  who  was  faithless  to  every  creature 
he  called  friend. 
Leigh  Hunt  writes  of  Shelley's  daily  life: 
"He  rose  early,  walked  and  read  before  breakfast, 
took  that  meal  sparingly,  wrote  and  studied  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  walked  and  read  again,  dined  on 
vegetables  (for  he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine),  con- 
versed with  his  friends,  to  whom  his  house  was  ever 
open,  and  usually  finished  the  evening  with  reading  to 
his  wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  His 
book  was  generally  Plato,  or  Homer,  or  one  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible." 

Lord  Byron,  not  prone  to  exalt  men,  wrote  of  Shel- 
ley: "He  was  the  most  gentle,  the. most  amiable,  the 
least  worldly-minded  person  I  ever  met;  full  of  deli- 
cacy, disinterested  beyond  all  other  men." 

And  this  was  the  man  the  English  Government  de- 
prived of  his  children,  and  drove  into  exile  lest  his 
only  remaining  child  should  be  taken  from  him. 

When  he  met  his  death  he  was  returning  from  Pisa, 
where  he  had  gone  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  and  family, 
who  had  come  from  England  almost  penniless.  He 
was  drowned  during  an  awful  storm  on  the  night  of 
June  the  8th,  1822,  in  his  thirtieth  year.  When  the  sea 
gave  up  his  dead  his  body  was  burned  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  mourning  friends.  The  smoke  which  rose 
from  his  ashes  mingled  with  the  clouds  he  had  so  beau- 
tifully sung.  The  noble  heart,  quiet  now,  was  placed 
neath  Roman  sod.  Thus — 


He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music  ;  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 

His  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 

Spreading  itself  where  e'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own  ; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above.* 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A    JUST  GOVERNMENT. 


BY  A.  VAN  DEUSEN. 


According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  the  sole  object  of  a 
State  should  be  to  protect  life  and  property.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  right,  though  I  differ 
from  him  widely  as  to  the  course  necessary  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  State  to  make  such  protection  effectual. 
As  a  rule  the  State,  and  particularly  the  Christian  State, 
murders  the  murderer,  and  this  too  when  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  imprisonment  for  life 
would  be  quite  as  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  mur- 
der. Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  the  Christian  world 
has  not  as  yet  shaken  itself  clear  from  the  brutal  dic- 
tum proclaimed  thousands  of  years  ago  by  an  ignorant 
Hebrew,  whose  moral  perceptions  had  not  risen  above 
revenge  for  injustice — "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  and  a  life  for  a  life." 

In  extent,  however,  the  sacrifice  of  life  from  murder- 
ing murderers  is  a  mere  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
lives  sacrificed  by  the  State  through  the  inexcusable 
brutalities  of  war. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  the  State  must  be  preserved  though 
it  cost  the  lives  of  millions." 

Yes,  in  my  judgment,  the  State  should  be  maintained, 
but  this  may  be  done  without  recourse  to  war.  How  ? 
Simply  by  a  proper  and  effectual  protection  of  property. 

"  And  what,"  do  you  again  ask,  "  would  you  consider 
a  proper  and  effectual  protection  of  property  ?" 

My  answer  is :  to  secure  to  the  laborer  the  total  prod- 
uct of  his  earnings.  This  all  states,  our  own  included, 
have  failed,  thus  far,  to  do,  incomprehensibly,  inexcus- 
ably. All  that  our  own  or  any  other  State  thus  far  has 
done  or  attempted  to  do  is  to  make  and  execute  laws 
to  prevent  what  may  be  called  vulgar  appropriations. 
And  yet,  as  every  one  knows,  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
whereby  the  shrewd  and  wily  appropriator  may  and 
does  secure  to  himself  a  large  portion  of  the  laborer's 
earnings,  and  this,  too,  without  infringing  upon  the 
laws.  So  generally  and  effectually  is  this  done  that  a 
mere  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people  secure  to 
themselves  the  bulk  of  the  world's  wealth.  And,  hav- 
ing thus  secured  it,  the  State  affords  to  them  the  same 
protection  of  it  as  to  those  who  have  earned  through 
constant,  slavish  toil.  In  short,  the  State  lends  itself  to 
protect  stolen  goods. 

"  But,"  say  you,  "  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this  indi- 
rect appropriation  under  the  existing  order  of  things." 

I  grant  you  this,  but  what  then  ?  Must  the  laborer 
continue  to  submit,  supinely,  as  he  and  his  class  have 

*  "  Adonais." 
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so  long  done,  to  being  systematically  robbed  of  his 
earnings,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  self-styled  superior 
beings,  rather  than  get  about  it  and  change  this  order 
of  things  ? 

Appearances  certainly  indicate  that  the  laborers  are 
becoming  too  intelligent  to  submit  to  this  much  longer. 
What  is  now  being  demanded,  and  what  is  going  to  be- 
come every  day  more  emphatically  pronounced,  is  the 
devising  and  establishment  of  an  industrial  system  which 
shall  secure  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Such 
an  industrial  system  is  sure,  ere  long,  to  be  inaugurated, 
hough  in  just  what  form  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  conceive  with  any  considerable  degree  of  definite- 
ncss. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  principal 
actors  embraced  in  the  existing  order,  whereby  the 
aborer's  earnings  are  so  easily  filched  from  him,  can 
find  no  place  in  the  new  industrial  system.    These  fac- 
tors are  rent,  interest,  and  profits.    No  rent  is  natural 
and  just  except  what  is  called  economic  rent,  or  rent 
for  the  use  of  land.    The  advantages  of  location  and 
fertility  being  great,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other 
course  whereby  each  and  every  individual  may  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  for  his  natural  equity  in  the  land, 
than  its  nationalization  and  a  rental  for  its  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all.    But  interest,  and  all  rent  (except  eco- 
nomic rent,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  interest, 
is,  indeed,  interest)  is  unnatural  and  ethically  unjust. 
Interest  never  produced  anything  and  never  can.    It  is, 
however,  one  of  those  prodigious  leeches  which  have  so 
long  sucked  the  life  blood  of  the  toilers. 

When  the  individual  receives  back  the  full  amount 
of  his  loan,  he  has  received  all  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  under  an  industrial  system  ethically  based. 
For  the  use  of  buildings  or  tools  of  any  sort  all  that 
can  be  ethically  demanded  is  their  return  in  as  good 
order  as  when  received  or  an  equivalent  for  damage. 

It  is  hard  to  get  our  eyes  open  to  these  indubitable 
facts,  having  been  educated  to  regard  rent  and  interest 
as  natural,  equitable.  But  the  facts  stated  may  possibly 
be  made  clearer  to  the  reader  from  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

We  know  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  labor  upon  raw  material. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's 
wealth  is  found  today  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  an 
insignificant  few. 

We  know,  too,  that  this  insignificant  few  never  earned 
this  wealth,  or  even  the  most  insignificant  portion  of  it, 
and  hence  must  have  appropriated  it. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  the  sources  through  which 
they  have  appropriated  it  are  rent,  interest,  and  profits, 
for  there  are  no  other  sources  through  which  they 
could  have  possibly  procured  it,  except  vulgar  theft. 

Is  it  just,  then,  to  the  world's  toilers  that  those  who 
have  thus  obtained  wealth  or  the  descendants  of  such, 
should  continue  to  go  on,  ad  infinitum,  mere  parasites 
upon  the  earth,  rolling  up  their  piles  higher  and  higher 
through  those  wealth-reaping  factors,  rent,  interest, 
and  profits? 

Every  man  or  woman  capable  of  reasoning  knows 


that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  wrong,  infinitely 
wrong.  Yet,  while  taking  a  similar  view  as  to  the  ab- 
stract injustice  of  interest  and  rent  (except  economic 
rent)  with  Mr.  Pentecost  and  Mr.  M'Cready,  I  would 
not  apply  to  those  who  may  receive  rent  or  interest  or 
hold  vacant  land,  the  disrespectful  epithets  of  man 
starver,  thief,  etc.  The  truth  is  that  if  such  unsavory 
names  were  deserving  (which  I  hold  they  are  not, 
though  I  shall  not  turn  aside  to  discuss  the  question 
here),  to  apply  them  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  in 
the  interest  of  reform.  Not  every  one  is  going  to  ex- 
amine into  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  what  you 
may  have  to  offer  when  you  commence  by  knocking 
him  down  with  a  club. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  act  being  abstractly 
wrong  and  at  the  same  time  relatively  right ;  and  this  we 
have  demonstrated  every  day  under  our  infamous  com- 
petitive system  of  industry.  Neither  are  the  much-de- 
sired changes  many  of  us  are  today  looking  forward 
to  going  to  be  brought  about  by  preaching  to  men  to 
be  good.  Millions  of  Christian  clergy  and  priests  have 
been  dinging  this  into  the  ears  of  countless  listeners  for 
1900  years,  besides  the  many  similar  attempts  by  those 
of  other  religions,  and  yet  what  warrant  have  we  that 
mankind  have  become  any  the  better  for  it  ?  What  and 
only  what  is  required  is  a  system  of  industry  under 
which  one  man  cannot  appropriate  another's  earnings, 
whether  disposed  to  or  not. 

The  more  I  study  the  industrial  problem  the  more  I 
find  myself  drawn  toward  Socialism  or  Nationalism. 
Nationalism  does  away  with  the  whole  wage  system, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  establish  an 
industrial  system  whereby  the  individual's  earnings  can 
be  secured  to  him  in  toto  under  the  wage  system.  To 
fix  a  price  upon  the  individual's  labor  so  that  he  shall 
receive  an  exact  equivalent  for  his  earnings,  neither 
more  or  less,  it  is  necessary  to  be  something  a  little 
above  the  human. 

My  friends  Pentecost  and  M'Cready  are  charmed 
with  that  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  they  think 
they  discover  in  Anarchism.  Until  men  become  saints 
and  women  angels,  I  doubt  if  the  absolute  freedom 
they  contemplate  would  work.  And  I  am  not  quite 
clear  that  even  saints  and  angels  would  long  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace  without  some  sort  of  administration  to 
which  they  would  agree  to  submit  for  guidance.  For 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  to  become  possible,  it  would 
at  least  be  required  that  all  should  think  alike,  and  then 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  would  be  desir- 
able. 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  society  the  interests  of  each 
and  all  are  so  interwoven  in  their  relations  that  abso- 
lute freedom  is  impossible.  No  plan  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  society  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  yet 
under  which  the  individual  could  obtain  a  higher  de- 
gree of  freedom  compatible  with  social  order  than  that 
outlined  by  Edward  Bellamy.  The  Socialistic  idea, 
however,  of  all  production  being  carried  on  by  the 
State  seems  a  huge  and  impracticable  undertaking  to 
many.  But  so  did  the  idea  only  a  few  years  ago  of 
traveling  by  railway,  sending  messages  around  the 
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world  and  talking  by  wire,  and  a  hundred  other  once 
thought  impossible  things  which  might  be  named.  And 
the  man  who  says  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State 
to  carry  on  all  production  successfully,  stands  in  the 
same  shoes,  and  takes  a  similar  short-sighted  view  of 
things,  to  him  who  only  a  short  time  ago  declared  the 
above-mentioned  propositions  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. But,  as  I  have  said,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
in  which  it  is  to  come,  that  which  is  imperatively  de 
manded  is  an  industrial  system  that  shall  secure  to  the 
laborer  the  full  product  of  his  earnings. 

Whenever  the  State  shall  have  established  such  an 
industrial  system  its  protection  of  property  will  have 
become  effectual,  complete.  Under  the  existing  order 
of  things,  however,  its  protection  of  property  is,  always 
has  been,  and  always  must  be,  an  almost  total  failure  ; 
a  mere  sham.  With  the  proper  and  effectual  protection 
of  property  war  would  unquestionably  cease,  and  then 
the  State,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, would  be  placed  in  a  position  whereby  she  might 
and  probably  would  become  the  preserver,  rather  than, 
as  now  and  heretofore,  the  great  destroyer  of  life. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


The  Address. 


THE   SHAMS  AND  REALITIES  OF  EASTER. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  April  6,  1890. 

This  is  Easter  Sunday.    The  entire  Christian  world 
is  pretending  to  rejoice  because  Jesus  Christ  is  said 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead  ages  ago.    Only  the  most 
mystical  and  imaginative  believers  are  really  rejoicing. 
All  the  rest  are  merely  pretending  to  be  glad.  Multi- 
tudes who  are  going  through  the  Easter  performances 
in  the  churches  today  do  not  believe  the  event  they  are 
celebrating  ever  happened.    This  is  true  of  both  clergy- 
men and  laymen.    Other  multitudes,  not  so  studious, 
not  so  careful  to  define  their  beliefs  with  precision, 
doubt  the  occurrence  of  the  resurrection.    Other  mul- 
titudes of  the  sort  who  never  take  any  trouble  to  de- 
cide what  they  believe  or  doubt  have  no  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  and  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  to  what 
the  Easter  festival  really  refers.    They  know  that  at 
about  this  time  of  the  year  something  or  other  goes  on 
in  the  churches  that  is  called  Lent  and  Easter,  but  that 
is  about  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.    These  persons 
were  born  in  the  Church  just  as  they  were  born  with 
ears,  and  one  fact  as  the  other  is  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.    Religion  means  nothing  to  them.  They 
never  inquire  whether  what  they  believe  is  true  or  not. 
Truth  has  no  sacredness  to  them ;  falsehood  no  horror. 
An  old,  conventional,  respectable  lie  is  far  more  hal- 
lowed to  such  persons  than  a  newly  discovered  truth 
with  no  pedigree  and  no  person  of  social  standing  to 
vouch  for  it.    Explain  to  such  persons  that  the  history 
upon  which  their  religion  is  based  is  a  collection  of 
fables  and  that  their  doctrines  are  impossible,  absurd, 


or  immoral,  and  it  makes  no  impression  upon  them, 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  their  religion  on  account 
of  its  truthfulness  or  reasonableness,  but  for  social  and 
hereditary  reasons. 

To  all  these  multitudes,  other  than  the  mystical  and 
imaginative  persons,  who  really  believe  mostoi  the  time 
in  a  feverish  and  insistent  manner  that  reveals  their 
tendency  to  doubt  all  the  time,  the  Easter  performance 
is  a  sham,  and  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection,  as  have  many  of  the  clergy,  it  is  a 
shame,  because  they  take  part  in  and  countenance  that 
which  they  feel  sure  is  a  mockery  of  the  truth. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Easter  festival  is  not  a 
purely  Christian  feast,  but  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
the  "  heathen  "  like  so  many  other  Christian  practices. 
It  is  simply  the  old  "heathen"  spring  festival,  with 
Jesus  put  in  the  place  of  the  sun.  Everybody  knows 
this  but  it  makes  no  difference.  The  sham  festival  goes 
on  just  the  same. 

But  the  shamness  of  it  appears,  not  so  much  in  that 
it  is  a  borrowed  performance,  as  in  that  it  is  carried 
through  in  a  spirit  that  is  entirely  inappropriate  to  its 
pretended  Christian  origin. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Christ  actually  did  rise  from  the 
dead  after  having  wrought  out  man's  redemption  by  dy- 
ing upon  the  cross.     The  joy  arising  from  such  a  stu- 
pendous fact  would  be  or  should  be  of  a  purely  spiritual 
character.    I  can  well  imagine  devout  souls  retiring  to 
their  closets  and  spending  hours  in  grateful  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  for  picking  them  out  as  brands  from  the  burn- 
ing to  be  saved  while  so  many  better  persons  are  damned . 
I  can  even  imagine  a  company  of  Christians  getting  to- 
gether to  celebrate  their  redemption,  through  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus,  in  a  highly  spiritual  manner.  But 
what  has  all  the  Easter  display  of  flowers  and  music, 
wherein  one  church  vies  with  all  the  others  to  give  the 
most  drawing  show ;  what  have  all  the  Easter  bonnets 
and  gowns  to  do  with  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
of  a  savior  of  souls  ?   And  if  we  look  in  the  shop  win- 
dows and  behold  the  display  of  eggs  and  chickens  and 
rabbits  and  little  negro  faces  bursting  forth  from  heads 
of  cabbages,  to  say  nothing  of  Easter  bock  beer  signs, 
the  whole  festival  becomes  absurd,  ludicrous,  and,  for 
those  who  have  any  soberness  of  mind,  shocking  and 
disgusting.     When  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead  for  the  salvation  of  souls  from  hell 
becomes  the  subject  for  the  florist's,  candy  maker's, 
chromo  card  manufacturer's  and  brewer's  art,  the 
occasion  of  the  most   extravagant  fashionable  dis- 
play of  the  works  of  .the  milliner  and  dressmaker,  and 
a  parade  of  small  vanity,  the  Church  need  not  be  sur- 
prised and  should  not  complain  if  men  turn  away  from 
her  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  minds  which  rever- 
ence whatever  is  true  and  serious  in  life  and  nature. 

There  is  almost  certainly  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  Easter  show.  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  I 
say  this  as  any  one  may  deny  the  occurrence  of  any  im- 
possible event  until  it  is  proven  to  have  happened.  If 
you  should  hear  that  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Pope  Pius 
IX,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Father  Damien,  or  any  one 
else  in  our  own  time  had  risen  from  the  dead  you  would 
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not  hesitate  to  deny  it.    You  would  not  say  :  "  Perhaps 
it  is  so ;  I  cannot  tell  what  might  take  place."  You 
would  deny  it  and  continue  to  deny  it  until  proof  ap- 
peared sufficient  to  make  the  fact  undoubtable.  You 
would  demand  a  tremendous  amount  of  evidence.  You 
would  not  trust  your  own  reason  or  your  own  senses 
until  you  had  satisfied  yourself  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.    In  precisely  the  same  way  I  say  that  Jesus 
did  not  arise  from  the  dead.    Such  an  occurrence  con- 
tradicts all  known  human  experience,  and  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  fact.    It  is  said  to  have  happened  long  ago  ; 
and  among  an  ignorant,  superstitious  people.   The  rec- 
ords of  it  are  contradictory  and  wholly  untrustworthy. 
The  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  simply  one  of 
the  myths  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  past,  and  we 
would  pay  no  attention  to  it  if  it  were  told  of  any  other 
person  than  the  one  who  happened  to  be  worshiped  by 
the  religious  people  of  our  time  and  country.    The  same 
story  told  of  Mohammed  or  Buddha  would  be  discoun- 
tenanced in  a  moment  by  the  whole  Christian  world, 
though  it  were  accredited  by  precisely  the  same  evidence 
that  we  now  have.    I  am  aware  that  when  I  say  that 
Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  I  destroy,  insofar  as  I 
will  be  thought  to  speak  the  truth,  the  only  factual 
foundation  for  a  hope  in  immortality  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  offer.    Immortality  is  merely  a  specula- 
tion, in  the  Christian  Church,  apart  from  the  resurrec- 
tion.   If  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  there  is  not  a 
single  fact  in  Christian  history  upon  which  to  ground  a 
belief  in  a  future  life,  excepting,  of  course,  the  alleged 
facts  put  forth  by  Spiritualists  in  support  of  their  be- 
lief in  a  spirit  world  and  life.    For  this  reason  many 
persons  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
without  evidence  or  against  evidence.    They  like  to  be- 
lieve in  a  life  beyond  the  grave  and  they  grasp  at  any 
seeming  fact  that  warrants  such  a  belief. 

I  perfectly  understand  this  inclination  to  accept  even 
a  myth  because  it  seems  to  prove  a  future  life.    I  was 
influenced  by  the  feeling  for  a  long  time.    It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life.    But  at 
last  I  have  so  brought  myself,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  as  terrible  as  I  supposed  they  would  be.    It  is  a 
serious  subject  and  one  about  which  we  do  not  reach 
conclusions  without  a  great  deal  of  mental  torment.  I 
sympathize  with  any  believer  in  a  future  life,  with  all 
my  heart,  because  it  requires  genuine  courage  to  treat 
that  subject  as  we  do  others  of  less  apparent  vital  im- 
portance to  us.    It  is  so  personal.    It  has  so  much  to 
do  with  our  heart  life.    Must  I  lie  down  and  die  ?  Must 
consciousness  come  to  an  end  ?    Am  I  nothing  but  mat- 
ter ?    Is  there  nothing  for  me  after  this  brief  life  is  over; 
no  chance  to  try  again;  no  compensation  for  my  miser- 
ies?   My  mother,  my  child,  my  husband  or  wife;  my 
friend,  my  lover— dead,  but  yesterday,  perhaps,  or  it  may 
be  years  ago— will  I  never  see  them  again  ?    Have  they 
passed  out  of  .my  life  forever  ?    Have  they  simply  sunk 
into  stillness  ?    And  will  I,  too,  go  down  into  silence 
when  I  die  ?    All  these  are  very  searching  questions,  and 
before  one  can  face  them  fearlessly  he  will  go  through 


great  mental  agony,  because  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  in  immortality  and  to  desire  a  future  life  as  we 
desire  almost  nothing  else. 

But  this  question  must  be  faced  just  as  we  face  all 
other  questions  of  fact.    If  there  is  no  future  life  what 
will  we  gain  by  believing  that  there  is  ?    It  is  not  an 
argument  to  say  that  hope  is  sweet,  and  that  many  per- 
sons comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  of  immortality 
who  would  be  miserable  without  it.    We  are  not  to  con- 
sider what  we  wish  to  believe,  or  what  gives  us  comfort 
to  believe,  but  what  is  the  probable  fact.   Why  should 
we  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?   Why  should  we  not  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  even  if  it  does  frighten  us?  The 
truth  is  that  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  one  who  has 
died  is  actually  alive,  there  is  no  scrap  of  evidence  that 
we  are  to  continue  to  live  after  we  are  dead.  Nothing 
but  the  actual  appearance  of  a  dead  person  in  life  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  immortality. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  future 
life.    Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  man  can 
think  who  has  no  brain?   Well,  a  dead  person  has  no 
brain.    Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  person 
can  live  and  perform  the  functions  of  life  without 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  or  skin?    Can  we  know  any- 
thing except  through  the  senses?   Well,  a  dead  per- 
son has  no  senses.    How  can  there  be  thought  and  life 
when  the  brain  and  the  body  are  destroyed  ?    It  is  ut- 
terly impossible.    Do  you  say  I  have  no  right  to  say 
that  ?   Yes  I  have,  until  somebody  demonstrates  the  ex- 
istence of  a  living  dead  person.    If  I  could  see  a  dead 
person  thinking,  talking  and  exercising  all  the  func- 
tions of  life  and  intelligence,  I  would  say  at  once  that 
I  could  not  understand  how  such  a  thing  could  be  but 
I  would  bow  before  the  fact  and  admit  it.    But  it  is 
right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  life  without  a  body  un- 
til somebody  demonstrates  it. 

Some  Spiritualists  claim  to  have  seen  dead  persons  m 
life  I  do  not  deny  that  they  believe  they  have  seen 
such  phenomena,  but  I  do  deny  that  they  have  actually 
seen  them.  It  is  my  business  to  deny  it.  I  am  not  an 
opponent  of  Spiritualistic  investigations.  I  am  much 
interested  and  often  take  part  in  them,  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  Spiritualism  as  a  philosophy  or  science  to  deny  ma- 
terialization and  compel  Spiritualists  to  demonstrate 
their  case  before  the  whole  world. 

I  have  no  hope  of  immortality.  Reasoning  from  what 
I  actually  know,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  any  future  life.  If  I  were  to  die  now  I  would  be 
intensely  surprised  to  discover  that  I  could  think  and 
live  without  the  use  of  my  brain  and  senses. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  such  statements.  I  make 
them  because  I  can  believe  nothing  without  having  a 
reason  why  I  believe  it. 

I  ask  a  Spiritualist  why  he  believes  in  a  future  lite 
and  he  gives  me  an  intelligent  answer.  He  believes 
because  he  has  seen  and  heard  (or  thinks  he  has)  cer- 
tain things  that  have  convinced  him  that  human  beings 
go  on  living  after  death.  But  if  I  ask  anybody  but  a 
Spiritualist  a  similar  question  I  get  no  satisfaction.  An 
ordinary  Christian  or  an  ordinary  nebulous  thinker, 
who  has  absorbed  certain  beliefs  that  are  floating  about 
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in  his  neighborhood,  has  no  reason  to  give  for  his  be- 
lief in  a  future  life  except  that  he  believes  in  it.  "  Why- 
do  you  believe  in  it  ?"  "  Because  I  want  to.  It  comforts 
me.  I  do  not  see  why  I  was  put  here  if  death  ends  all. 
This  life  is  so  incomplete.  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea 
that  I  am  to  see  my  loved  ones  again ;"  and  so  on.  All 
emotional  reasons,  you  see,  based  upon  no  facts  what- 
ever. If  believers  in  immortality,  other  than  those  who 
have  or  think  they  have,  undoubted  first-hand  facts,  like 
the  Spiritualists,  would  make  up  their  minds  to  believe 
nothing  that  does  not  rest  upon  some  facts  for  evidence 
they  would  have  to  say,  just  as  I  do,  that  they  have  no 
hope  of  immortality.  Most  persons  believe  in  immor- 
tality not  because  they  think  but  because  they  feel. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  to  have  no  hope  of  a 
future  life  must  necessarily  make  one  unhappy  ;  render 
his  life  barren  and  gloomy.  In  my  experience  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  I  am  certainly  happier  now  than  I  was 
when  I  believed  in  God  and  immortality.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  Christian  believe  that,  or  realize  it, 
but  it  is  true.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  not  to  hope 
for  immortality  leads  one  into  bad  living.  My  experi- 
ence is  the  reverse  of  this.  The  less  I  believe  in  God 
and  the  less  I  hope  for  immortality  the  more  carefully 
and  morally  I  am  inclined  to  live.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  make  a  Christian  believe  that,  but  it  is  true.  Non- 
believers  in  God  and  immortality  are  just  as  good  and 
happy,  as  a  rule,  as  religious  persons. 

Easter  has  no  place  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us.  But 
what  do  we  lose  by  having  no  sympathy  with  the  Easter 
performances  ?  Nothing  at  all.  To  a  sincere  and  earn- 
est person  an  ordinary  Easter  service  would  be  ridicu- 
lous and  repulsive  unless  he  was  a  mystical,  imagi- 
native believer,  or  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
he  was  attending  a  queer  and  not  very  interest- 
ing kind  of  religious  theatre.  What  can  be  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  celebration  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  by  men  who  skin  each  other  in  business,  and 
women,  many  of  whom  sell  themselves  and  move  through 
every  form  of  low  worldliness  ?  Why  should  we  wish  to 
get  into  the  procession  of  those  who  make  up  the 
throng  of  fashionable  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  myth  ? 
In  some  respects  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  suffer  the  isolation 
that  falls  upon  one  who  holds  peculiar  beliefs  that  are 
more  or  less  hateful  to  the  conventional  world.  But  as 
between  walking  alone  and  bowing  down  before  false 
Gods  and  becoming  partakers  in  religious  theatricals, 
that  contain  not  more  than#  one  grain  of  sincerity  to 
a  bushel  of  pretense,  no  good  person  should  hesitate  to 
walk  alone,  possessed  of  his  own  integrity  and  self-re- 
spect. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us  whether  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead  or  not  ?  It  is  just  as  hard  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  just  as  easy  to  be  happy  whether  he  did  or  did 
not.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us  whether  there  is 
a  God  or  not  ?  Everything  goes  on  just  as  if  there  were 
not.  Men  work  and  women  weep  and  children  die.  A 
God  who  can  do  nothing  might  just  as  well  not  be.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  us  whether  we  live  after 
death  or  not,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned  ?  If  we  find 
ourselves  alive  after  death,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  we  do 
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not,  we  shall  never  know  anything  about  it.  In  either 
case  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should  be  doing 
now.  Our  opportunities,  privileges,  and  duties  are  just 
the  same,  whether  we  are  to  live  after  death  or  not.  I 
must  keep  my  word  and  pay  my  bills  and  be  kind  and 
good  whether  there  is  immortality  or  not.  I  cannot  see 
that  I  would  do  any  differently  if  I  absolutely  knew 
that  there  is  a  God  and  that  I  shall  live  after  death.  I 
carefully  watch  my  believing  neighbors  and  cannot  see 
wherein  they  live  much  differently  from  me.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  need  for  religion  and  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  how  those  who  have  a  religion  make  any 
practical  use  of  it.  Take  the  Christian  people  at  large 
and  the  non-believing  people  at  large,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  those  who  have  just  kept  Lent  and  are 
now  engaged  in  their  Easter  ceremonies  are  no  better, 
braver,  kinder,  no  more  fit  to  live  than  the  average  of 
those  who  have  thrown  off  the  influence  of  the  Church 
and  are  trying  to  guide  their  lives  by  the  known  facts 
of  the  universe  and  human  experience — without  God 
and  without  any  hope  of  immortality. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


First  Assume  God,  and  Then. — When  I  direct  some  of  my  Ag- 
nostic friends  to  the  universe  as  the  creation  of  God,  they  try  to 
turn  the  tables  by  asking  me  who  made  God.  What  creates  or  is 
the  source  of  thought  ?  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  there  can  be 
no  thought,  except  there  be  matter,  dead  or  alive,  to  think  about ; 
and  thought  being  the  source  of  will;  mind,  law  or  God,  then  God 
must  have  coexisted  with  matter  and  thinking  and  working  on  mat- 
ter from  everlasting.  Carl  Picard. 

Hebron,  Neb. 

Wake  up,  Nationalists. — There  is  apparent  inconsistency  in  your 
editorial  columns,  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
In  one  paragraph  you  charge  the  United  States  Government  with 
having  robbed  the  American  Indians  of  eleven  million  acres  of  land, 
while  in  another  you  encourage  the  people  to  invade  the  "  Cherokee 
Strip,"  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  troops  which  have  been  sent 
there  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  "  Cherokee  Outlet " 
has  doubtless  been  providentially  preserved  for  a  base  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  national  industrial  army,  for  the  employment  of  the 
idle  and  discontented  people  who  are  now  crowding  around  its  bor- 
ders. No  better  location  could  be  found  for  a  nucleus  for  a  grand 
system  of  national  highways  and  post  roads,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seacoasts,  east  and  west,  and  the  lake  and  Gulf  regions, 
north  and  south.  Let  the  Nationalists  of  America  wake  up  to  the 
vital  importance  of  immediate  national  action  in  this  direction. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Robert  Sinnickson. 

Only  Toughlets,  as  it  Were. — In  your  issue  of  March  13  I  no- 
tice an  allusion  to  the  "  toughs  of  Tufts  College,"  announcing  that 
the  aforesaid  had  indulged  in  a  most  disgraceful  melee  very  re- 
cently. I  was  surprised  to  see  the  notice  in  your  columns.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  know  the  facts  of  such  a  case  before  classifying  a 
lot  of  well-behaved  (ordinarily)  young  men  as  "toughs?"  I  pre- 
sume you  got  your  information  on  the  matter  from  the  New  York 
dailies,  whose  report  was  taken,  with  some  additions,  from  the 
Boston  "  Evening  Record."  This  account  was  full  of  error  and 
misrepresentation — a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  facts.  There 
was  a  lively  scrimmage,  but  it  was  not  between  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores ;  and  the  damage  to  the  dormitories  was  trifling,  com- 
pared to  that  done  on  some  former  occasions  of  a  similar  character. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  participants  is  correspondent  for  the 
"  Record,"  and  probably  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  pamt 
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the  scene  in  strong  colors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  short,  by 
the  subtle  power  of  an  undergraduate's  pen,  a  mole-hill  became  a 
mountain  so  great  as  to  be  seen  in  New  York.  Knowing  your  de- 
sire to  be  right  on  all  matters,  I,  an  entirely  disinterested  party, 
make  this  statement  to  you.  W.  S.  S. 

Franklin,  Mass.  

Mechanics  and  Vacant  Land.— While  my  views  in  general  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  Twentieth  Century  editors,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  offer  a  criticism  upon  Mr.  M'Cready's  recent  advice  to  the 
unemployed  of  San  Francisco.  In  your  issue  of  March  20  he  says  : 
"  Do  you  know  I  think  if  those  25,000  men  .  .  .  would  justly, 
quietly  and  persistently  assert  their  right  to  apply  their  labor  to 
25,000  patches  of  vacant  land,  they  would  give  the  constituted  au- 
thorities a  problem  that  wouldn't  be  solved  in  a  hurry." 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  land  monopoly  is  the  root  monopoly, 
it  appears  to  me  that  such  advice  as  that  partakes  strongly  of  the 
fanaticism  of  a  patent  medicine  vendor  !  Among  those  25,000,  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  75  per  cent,  at  least,  of  mechanics- 
men  who  would  not  know  how  to  use  "vacant  land,"  even  with  all 
the  improved  implements  of  farming  at  their  disposal.  How,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  are  those  men  to  go  upon  "vacant  land"  with 
empty  pockets  and  bare  hands,  and  educations  in  altogether  differ- 
ent lines  of  labor,  and  compete  with  skilled  farmers  for  the  market? 
With  all  respect  to  Mr.  M'Cready,  I  don't  think  a  typesetter's  stick, 
a  mason's  trowel,  a  baker's  apron  and  the  experience  which  accom- 
panies their  owners  are  very  good  farming  implements.  Set  these 
men,  or  let  them  set  themselves,  on  "vacant  land,"  and  then  face 
the  money  monopoly  and  the  patent-right  monopoly  (one  quite  as 
oppressive  and  unjust  as  the  others,  to  which  The  Twentieth 
Century  scarcely  alludes),  and  calculate  how  much  better  off  they 
would  be  starving  there  than  starving  in  the  city. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Voltairine  de  Cleyre. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

Senator  Saban  was  recently  imprisoned  in  Spain  for  urging  resist- 
ance to  government  mandates.  Gen.  Salcedo  expressed  sympathy 
with  him,  and  has  been  arrested. 

The  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  has  decided  that  any  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools  necessarily  involves  the  reading  of  sectari- 
an doctrine,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

The  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Freethought  Society,  Sunday 
evening,  March  30,  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Krekel  on 
"  Natural  Morality  Superior  to  Theological  Restraint." 

C.  L.  James  delivered  a  lecture  on  Anarchism  Monday,  March 
17,  in  the  Unitarian  church  parlors  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  It  was  well 
attended  and  heard  without  a  sleepy  eye.  The  local  papers  relig- 
iously refrained  from  mentioning  it. 

A  free  concert  was  given  at  Cooper  Union,  Sunday,  March  30. 
Damrosch's  orchestra  furnished  the  instrumental  music.  The  hall 
was  densely  packed  with  an  appreciative  audience.  Another  con- 
cert will  be  given  April  13.    They  are  called  "  people's  "  concerts. 

The  London  "  Daily  News  "  tells  its  readers  editorially  :  "  Sla- 
very is  supposed  to  have  been  abolished.  But  in  many  parts  of 
London  the  inhabitants  are  slaves  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  or  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  or  some  other  millionaire  whose  pockets  they 
exist  to  fill." 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  serious  disturbance  among  the  stu- 
dents in  Russia,  part  of  which  appears  to  arise  out  of  college  mat- 
ters, but  part  of  which  also  is-of  political  (revolutionary)  significance. 
Reports  come  of  peasant  uprisings  in  sympathy  with  the  students, 
and  the  Government  is  kept  busy  quelling  disorders. 

A  telegram  from  Berlin  announces  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  He  Goes.  What  Now?"  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  is 
its  author.  It  certainly  betrays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs. 
It  says  that  the  Emperor  has  adopted  the  social  theories  of  Lassalle 


and  Taine,  compares  him  to  Savonarola  and  Constantine,  and  says 
he  has  adopted  the  new  social  doctrine  to  save  the  tottering  thrones 
of  Europe.    It  has  caused  a  sensation. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Garside  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "The  Ethics  of 
Anarchism"  in  Oraton  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Tuesday  evening,' 
April  1,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Abolition  Club  of  that  city. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  interest  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  At  its  conclusion  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
amid  more  than  usual  interest  until  about  11  o'clock.  The  occasion 
was  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Society  is  in  its  infancy.  It  enjoys  the  fairy  stories  told  by  priests. 
Its  members  amuse  themselves  with  tin  soldiers  on  wheels  called 
armies  ;  they  have  toy  ships  called  cruisers  and  ironclads  with  guns 
that  make  a  loud  report.  The  animal  nature  is  still  in  them  ;  they 
enjoy  brutal  sports  like  prize-fights  and  national  wars.  They  still 
profess  obedience  to  some  sort  of  a  father  who  has  authority  over 
them,  and  not  having  earthly  rulers  they  elect  them.  They  believe 
in  spooks  and  good  and  evil  spirits  and  all  sorts  of  supernatural  be- 
ings. What  can  be  done  with  this  sort  of  human  material— child- 
ish, ignorant,  undeveloped,  superstitious  ?  Clearly,  the  philosopher 
can  only  observe  it,  experiment  upon  it,  study  its  phases,  lead  it, 
persuade  it,  educate  it,  and  hasten  its  growth  by  all  judicious 
means.  Having  done  this,  he  must  patiently  wait  till  we  all  attain 
the  stature,  mental  and  physical,  of  men  and  women  fit  to  be  called 
grown  up.— [Freethought. 

Nationalist  News.— "The  Nationalist"  for  March  reports  the 
formation  of  new  clubs  in  Carmenta,  Summerland,  Ventura,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Corvallis,  Oregon.  .  .  .  Rev.  Samuel  Freuder  has 
taken  up  the  Nationalist  cause  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has 
given  up  his  synagogue  and  is  devoting  himself  to  preaching  to 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  the  gospel  of  Nationalism.  .  .  .  The 
club  in  Crompton,  Cal.,  is  setting  quite  an  agitation  afoot  among 
the  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  to  induce  them  to  start  a  co- 
operative creamery,  a  kind  of  enterprise,  it  is  said,  greatly  needed 
throughout  that  section.  .  .  .  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  re- 
cently attacked  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It 
is  said  that  the  result  was  the  formation  of  Club  No.  2  of  that 
city.  .  .  .  Rev.  Morrison  T-  Swift,  in  a  recent  letter,  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  compulsory  educational  plan  of  the  Nation- 
alists. 

By  request  United  States  Senator  Ingalls  introduced  a  bill  last 
Saturday  providing  for  a  system  of  banking  by  the  United  States, 
proposed  by  the  Wageworkers'  Alliance.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  executive  department  of  banking,  with  a  secretary 
at  its  head,  whose  salary  shall  be  $8,000,  and  four  assistant  secre- 
taries, with  salaries  of  $5,000  each.  At  the  department  the  bank- 
ing for  the  people  shall  be  done  free  of  cost,  except  such  merely 
nominal  fees  as  are  necessary  to  pay  expenses.  Branches  shall  be 
established  at  postoffices  throughout  the  country,  and  maintained 
so  long  as  they  are  necessary.  Loans  shall  be  made  on  security, 
the  interest  payable  on  December  31  every  year.  Failure  to  pay 
interest  shall  terminate  the  loan,  and,  after  the  sale  of  the  security, 
the  excess  over  the  loan,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  borrower.  The 
money  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  department  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be 
full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  arfd  dues  within  the  United  States. 
The  money  shall  be  printed  by  hand  on  silk-threaded  paper,  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  in  the  following  denominations: 
One,  two,  three,  and  five  mills  ;  one,  two,  three,  and  five  cents  ;  one, 
two,  three,  and  five  dimes  ;  one,  two,  three,  and  five  dollars ;  one, 
two,  three,  and  five  eagles  ;  one,  two,  three,  and  five  condos  ($100) ; 
and  one,  two,  three,  and  five  talents  ($1,000). 

A  Single-tax  correspondent  of  the  "  Northwestern  Labor  Union  " 
complains  that  the  "owners"  of  Maine  rivers  and  ponds  "levy  a 
blackmail"  of  $2  to  $5  per  acre  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  ice, 
and  then  proceeds  thus:  "I  learn  that  one  Maine  town  which 
owns  an  accessible  lake,  has  put  its  ice  opportunity  up  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  money  to  be  derived  therefrom  is  to  go 
into  the  public  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  private  in- 
dividuals.   This' is  a  direct  application  of  the  Single-tax,  and  is 
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what  we  mean  by  the  taxation  of  ground  rents."  Upon  which 
"  Fair  Play  "  remarks  :  "In  regard  to  the  individual  leasing  of  ice 
fields  it  was  said  that  '  labor  must  share  its  earnings  with  others 
who  do  no  work,'  but  when  the  town  puts  the  'blackmail'  into 
its  treasury  we  are  solemnly  informed  that  this  appropriation  'is 
a  direct  application  of  the  Single- tax,  and  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  taxation  of  ground  rents.'  That  is,  when  labor  pays  a  single 
person  for  the  privilege  of  working,  it  shares  its  product  with 
one  who  does  not  work,  and  this  tribute,  this  '  ground  rent,'  is 
'  blackmail,' but  when  it  pays  a  number  of  individuals,  associated 
as  a  town,  for  the  privilege  of  working,  sharing  '  its  earnings  with 
those  who  do  no  work,'  it  is  merely  paying  its  '  ground  rent,' 
(not  blackmail,  now,  mind  you,)  and  the  extortion  is  '  a  direct 
application  of  the  Single-tax !"  Tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
once  more.  The  funniest  part  is  the  assertion  that  when  the  in- 
dividual takes  two  dollars  per  acre  for  ice  the  '  blackmail '  is  sy- 
nonymous with  '  ground  rent,'  but  when  the  town  takes  the  same 
it  is  a  tax  upon  ground  rents  !" 

The  Woman's  National  Liberal  Union  held  a  convention  for  or- 
ganization in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  24-25,  1890.  Matilda 
Joslyn  Gage,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.,is  the  president.  The  following  call 
for  the  convention  was  signed  by  representatives  from  twenty-seven 
states  : 

For  several  reasons  the  woman  suffrage  reform  advances  slowly. 
Men  trained  from  infancy  by  the  Church  to  a  belief  in  woman's  in- 
feriority are  loth  to  concede  her  capable  of  self-government.  Four 
new  states  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  union,  neither  one 
possessing  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  required  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  ;  neither  one  recognizing  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment as  inhering  in  its  women  citizens.  Of  Wyoming,  now  seek- 
ing statehood,  with  a  constitution  providing  for  woman  suffrage, ' 
the  press  declares  that  an  applicant  for  admission,  coming  with  this 
condition,  may  not  find  its  entrance  into  statehood  thereby  facilitat- 
ed, but  because  of  it,  it  "  may  be  discovered  by  wary  Congressmen 
to  have  insufficient  population." 

Such  lessons  as  these  should  not  be  lost  upon  woman. 

Existing  woman  suffrage  societies  have  also  ceased  to  be  pro- 
gressive. The  newcomers,  and  many  of  the  old  ones,  fear  to  take 
an  advance  step,  and  from  motives  of  business  or  social  policy  cater 
to  their  worst  enemy,  the  Church.  We  therefore  deem  a  broader 
platform  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  many-sided  thought  of  the 
country  ;  to  more  clearly  show  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  recognition 
of  woman's  demands,  and  to  promote  fearlessless  in  denunciation  of 
that  cause. 

Again  :  A  crisis  in  the  nation's  life  is  at  hand.  The  encroach- 
ments of  "  the  Christian  party  in  politics,"  composed  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants — its  aim  a  union  of  Church  and  State — were 
never  as  great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  decrees  of  the  Plenary 
Council,  held  in  Baltimore,  1884,  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the 
recent  Catholic  Congress  in  the  same  city,  the  effort  toward  paro- 
chial schools,  etc.,  shows  the  drift  of  Catholic  thought  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  to  no  greater  extent  than  is  the  like  purpose  of  Protestant 
effort  made  known  by  the  work  of  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Sabbath  Union,  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  the  discussions,  canons,  and  resolutions  of  state  and 
national  ministerial  bodies,  together  with  the  various  bills  before 
Congress  for  religious  education  in  schools,  Sunday  rest,  etc. 

Therefore,  not  alone  to  aid  her  own  enfranchisement — valueless 
without  religious  liberty — but  in  order  to  help  preserve  the  very  life 
of  the  republic,  it  is  imperative  that  women  should  unite  upon  a 
platform  of  opposition  to  the  teaching  and  aim  of  that  ever  most  un- 
scrupulous enemy  of  freedom — the  Church. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  next  Sunday  will  be  "The 
Eight  Hour  War." 

The  lecture  at  the  Liberal  club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  tomor- 
row (Friday) evening,  April  11,  will  be  upon  "Civil  Service  Reform," 
by  William  Dudley  Foulke. 

Brooklyn  Philosophical  Association,  Fraternity  Rooms,  Bedford 
avenue  and  South  Second  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D,— Sunday,  April 


13,  at  3  p.  m.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Skilton,  on  "  The  Mechanic  Arts  and  Pat- 
ent Law." 

Henry  Glynn  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "  Objections  to 
Nationalism  Answered,"  before  Nationalist  Club  No.  3,  at  Spencer 
Hall,  114  West  Fourteenth  street,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  13, 
at  3  o'clock. 


News  of  the  Week. 


The  Government,  through  the  Patent  Office,  will  authorize  624 
monopolies  on  April  15. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  six  injured  by  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Nanticoke,  Pa. ,  April  2. 

It  is  reported  that  work  has  begun  upon  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Jerusalem"  to  Joppa,  Palestine. 

The  Brazilian  Government  sold  Dom  Pedro's  property  and  sent 
the  proceeds  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

All  of  Horace  Greeley's  private  correspondence  was  destroyed  by 
fire  when  his  daughter's  house  was  burned,  April  3. 

A  larger  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  politicians  at  Washing- 
ton for  guns  and  forts  than  during  many  previous  years. 

E.  H.  Harvey,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  appointed  pen- 
sion agent  for  the  state  of  Michigan.    The  office  is  very  lucrative. 

Mayor  Cleveland  says  it  cost  $864,000  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  Jersey  City  last  year,  and  the  interest  on  the  city  debt  was 
$779.57o. 

There  will  be  a  military  parade  in  Washington,  April  11,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  off  our  authorized  murderers  to  the  foreign 
delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress. 

Five  or  six  thousand  carpenters  are  on  strike  in  Chicago  for  forty 
cents  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour  working  day.  It  is  the  first  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  proposed  eight-hour  movement. 

There  are  thousands  of  customs  suits  pending  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  The  amount  involved  is  estimated  at 
$30,000,000.  All  of  them  arise  out  of  the  administration  of  the 
tariff  laws. 

Bismarck  has  been  created  a  duke,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  Emperor  that  he  wished  to  be  known  in  history  as  Bismarck, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  excused  him  from  personally  bear- 
ing the  title. 

A  baby  died  in  its  mother's  anns  last  Saturday  while  she  was 
waiting  on  pier  49,  North  river,  for  the  Anchoria  to  sail.  The  police 
took  the  baby's  body  to  the  morgue  and  locked  up  the  mother  in  the 
Church  street  police  station. 

A  little  boy,  with  his  grandmother,  appeared  at  the  Fifth  street 
police  station,  this  city,  last  Thursday,  with  his  arm  broken  in  two 
places.  He  said  the  arm  was  broken  by  blows  with  a  club  in  the 
hand  of  a  Tompkins  square  policeman  who  wished  to  punish  him 
for  playing  tag  in  the  park. 

About  twenty  Christian  temperance  women  rioters  are  reported  to 
have  destroyed  a  wagon-load  of  beer  barrels  and  kegs  at  Farming- 
ton,  Mo.,  April  2,  spilling  the  contents  into  the  street.  They  com- 
pelled the  driver  of  the  wagon  to  dismount,  and  took  possession  of 
the  vehicle  and  horses  for  crusading  purposes. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  in- 
vite, as  fit  occasion  may  arise,  negotiations  with  any  government 
with  which  the  United  States  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the 
end  that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  governments, 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency,  may  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  last  Thursday. 

Mme.  Tsebrikova,  who  was  referred  to  at  length  last  week  as  hav- 
ing written  an  open  letter  to  the  Czar,  is  now  at  Penza,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, under  a  strict  police  watch.  She  was  conveyed  thither  hur- 
riedly in  a  carriage  without  windows.  No  halt  was  made  except  in 
the  open  air.  Her  food  was  abominable.  She  was  constantly 
guarded  by  gendarmes  and  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any  one. 

Julius  F.  Hartwell,  cashier  of  the  United  States  treasury  at  Bos- 
ton, stole  $371,025  from  the  First  National  Bank,  Newton,  Mass., 
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February  28,  1867.  The  Government  returned  the  money  to  the 
bank-$26o,ooo  on  October  29,  1881,  and  $111,025  on  August  30, 
1882  The  Senate  Committee  on  Claims  has  reported  a  bill  to  pay 
the  bank  $249,040  interest,  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  money  for  the 
time  during  which  the  bank  was  deprived  of  its  use. 

Senator  McPherson  spoke  at  a  Thomas  Jefferson  birthday  dinner 
in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  April  2.  He  showed  that  the  Government  IS  the 
enemy  and  robber  of  the  working  farmer.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said-  "Today  there  exists  an  alarming  depression  m  our  great 
agricultural  industry.  The  farmer  perforce  is  compelled  to  sell  the 
product  of  his  labor  in  the  openest  and  freest  market  m  the  world, 
and  against  the  world's  competition,  while  under  our  infamous 
tariff  laws  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  favored  manufacturer  from  40  to 
100  per  cent  bounty  upon  his  clothing  and  upon  all  the  tools  of  his 
husbandry." 

The  Union  Improvement  Company  (the  Ebervale  Coal  Company) 
last  Friday  issued  nine  writs  of  ejectment  against  tenants  occupying 
their  property  at  Ebervale.  The  writs  are  based  upon  a  cast-iron 
lease  in  which  the  tenant  in  each  case  agrees  to  quit  the  premises 
whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  the  company,  without  further  notice. 
To  enforce  this  agreement  tenants  have  been  compelled  to  sign  a 
warrant  of  attorney  authorizing  any  lawyer  in  Lucerne  county  to 
confess  judgment  in  the  ejectment  against  them.  The  writs  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  on  Saturday  and  nine  families 
are  homeless.  This  action  is  similar  to  that  taken  by  Wentz  & 
Co  coal  operators,  two  years  ago,  which  action  aroused  such  a 
strong  indignation  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  recall  their 
writs  of  ejectment.    

Literature. 


"Belford's  Magazine"  for  April  contains,  among  its  usual  inter- 
esting mass  of  papers  and  stories,  one  upon  »  Communism  m  China 
and  Corea"  and  editorials  on  "The  Political  Boss  of  Today,  and 
"Dudleyism,"  each  of  which  are  especially  interesting. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Africa  will 
be  the  absorbing  problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  Already  nearly 
every  nation  has  its  Stanley.  France  has  hers  in  the  person  of  M. 
Trivier,  whom  she  prefers,  however,  to  call  her  Livingstone.  An 
article  on  this  "French  Livingstone"  by  Henry  Fouquier  has  the 
post  of  honor  in  the  "The  Transatlantic"  of  April  1.  The  peaceful 
method  employed  by  Trivier  in  his  recent  two  years'  journey  across 
Africa  is  contrasted  by  the  writer  with  the  warlike  and  bloody 
methods  of  Baker,  Emin  Pasha,  and  Stanley.  This  article  heads  a 
very  enticing  array  of  literary  attractions.  328  Washington  street, 
Boston.    $2  00  per  year. 

"The  True  Commonwealth."  The  April  number  of  this  new 
monthly  journal  has  reached  us.  Its  motto  is,  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,"  and  it  proclaims  itself  the  popular  advocate  of  the 
••New  American  School  of  Political  Economy,"  which  demands  that 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  natural  monopolies  shall  be  owned 
and  run  by  the  Government,  and  that  cities  shall  own  gasworks, 
street  railways,  etc.,  etc.  This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  numerous 
vigorous  contributed  articles  and  editorials.  Among  the  notable  of 
these  are  "Natural  Monopolies :  What  are  They?"  "  The  Record  0f 
a  Day  in  Congress  ;"  "  The  Genesis  and  Evolution  of  the  Million- 
aire ■"  "  Limitations  of  Nationalism  ;"  "  The  Fallacy  of  Averages  ; 
•  •  Is  Our  System  of  Business  Christian  ?"  ' '  Robbing  Indians  Through 
Congress,"  and  "  The  People's  Control  of  Wealth."  It  is  published 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  and  presents  a  prosperous  appearance. 
Sample  copies  are  offered  free.  The  True  Commonwealth  Co., 
publishers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Peck  in  "  The  Kingdom  of  the  Unselfish  "  says :  "  This  book 
makes  its  appearance  because  the  existing  stage  of  social  evolution 
demands  something  not  yet  possessed,"  for  people  generally  have  not 
looked  to  science  for  practical  moral  truth  but  rather  to  "  tradition, 
revelation  and  dogma,  or  the  less  reliable  side  of  human  thought. 
The  titles  "Kingdom  of  the  Unselfish"  and  also,  appropriately, 
"Empire  of  the  Wise"  describe  an  unselfish  state  for  society  which 
is  certainly  a  wise  one.    The  chapters  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Mor- 


ality "  trace  at  some  length  the  evolution  of  society  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  form,  from  animals  to  the  first  forms  of  organized  hu- 
man society  represented  in  their  thoughts  and  considerations  for 
each  other  first  in  clans,  then  tribes,  and  later  by  monarchies,  all 
these  influences  acting  to  develop  unselfish  feelings.  Further  on 
we  read  that  "it  is  because  it  lacks  the  knowledge  science  is  yet  to 
give  that  religion  has  no  greater  moral  influence.  The  Church  has 
no  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
till  after  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  more  of  extremely 
slow  improvement." 

Mr  Peck  believes  with  the  scientists  in  a  coming  age  of  perfection 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  distant,  its  commencement  may 
come  at  any  time.    Independence  being  what  is  needed  to  develop 
the  unselfish  character  in  man,  honest  and  useful  work  for  the  rich 
and  idle,  as  well  as  for  the  poor  and  well  to  do,  will  be  necessary ; 
but  this  cannot  come  about  while  all  are  striving  for  riches  and 
position,  and  honest  labor  of  any  kind  is  looked  upon  as  degrading. 
A  lack  of  skill  or  proper  training  actually  force  many  to  become 
slaves  to  others  more  skillful,  as  they  lack  the  moral  courage  to  dis- 
please those  whose  patronage  is  their  only  means  of  support. 
Without  independence  no  one  can  be  wholly  unselfish.    Vanity  and 
pride  come  under  the  forms  of  selfishness  to  be  overcome.  Praise- 
worthy sometimes,  they  are  injurious  when  they  take  the  form  of 
arrogance  or  a  too  great  sensitiveness  to  criticism  when  given  for 
man's  good    "  The  self -estimation  on  account  of  wealth  seems  in- 
expressibly foolish,  to  any  high  view  of-  life  or  destiny.    It  makes 
no  one  better  except  by  the  advantages  given  for  self-improvement, 
and  one  disposed  so  to  use  it  soon  casts  off  all  pride. "   There  will  be 
no  pride  in  the  kingdom  of  the  unselfish,  save  that  which  is  com- 
mendable, that  pride  which  all  will  take  in  trying  to  help  their  fel- 
low-beings to  the  best  usefulness  for  which  their  talents  fit  them. 

Mr.  Peck  places  under  the  head  of  "Intellectual  Immorality" 
bigotry,  prejudice,  sophistry,  illiberality,  and  mental  indolence. 
To  attain  the  kingdom  of  unselfishness,  we  must  not  refuse  to  step 
out  of  our  own  narrow  circle  nor  think  what  we  have  always  be- 
lieved must  necessarily  be  the  only  truth.  For  illustration  he  says: 
"  Pious  people  will  learn  nothing  outside  of  their  church  and  sacred 
book,  or  even  their  special  branch  of  the  Church  ;  respectable  ones 
will  take  nothing  unless  it  comes  from  inside  their  respectable  clique; 
the  learned  ones  must  first  ascertain  whether  a  person  offering 
an  idea  is  educated,  and  in  what  particular  school."  Do  not  hesitate 
to  examine  and  consider  any  one's  ideas,  no  matter  how  adverse  to 
your  own,  for  they  may  contain  some  great  truth. 

Chapters  follow  upon  "  conceit  and  self-righteousness"  and  some 
space  is  devoted  to  "  Natural  and  Social  Selection  "  and  the  evils  of 
competition  in  trade,  land  monopoly,  and,  in  fact,  every  monopoly 
by  which  one  individual  or  class  is  enabled  to  gain  an  unjust  advan- 
tage over  a  less  favored  individual  or  class  are  pointed  out.  Of 
Henry  George's  Single-tax  he  says :  "Mr.  George's  plan  of  taxation, 
aimed  at  land  monopoly,  attempts  to  cut  off  one  head  of  a  four 
headed  monster,  devouring  the  people,  leaving  the  other  heads,  the 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  transporting  monopolies,  to  devour 
as  fast  as  they  may." 

To  bring  about  his  happy  kingdom  of  the  unselfish,  Mr.  Peck 
thinks,  is  quite  possible,  and  it  will  be  done  by  those  who  have 
reached  that  moral  and  mental  growth  when  right  and  justice  seem 
all  important  and  selfishness  and  wrongdoing  undesirable.    A  loss 
of  faith  in  God  or  immortality  does  not  necessarily  make  one  less 
religious.    Unselfish  work  for  the  human  race  is  the  highest  kind 
of  religion.    As  a  sign  of  progress  toward  the  kingdom,  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christian  Socialism  is  mentioned.    Other  chapters  treat 
of  God,  love,  immortality,  and  human  perfectibility,  all  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.    A  good  social  environment  is  what  is  needed, 
to  make  the  future  very  different  from  the  past  or  present;  and 
when  that  kingdom  of  unselfishness  shall  come  to  pass  there  is  no 
knowing  what  humanity  will  be  able  to  accomplish.    Mr.  Peck 
thinks  his  book  may  not  be  suited  to  the  present  state  of  opinion, 
"  and  if  not  read  in  this  century  may  be  in  the  next."   The  book  is 
interesting  throughout,  and  the  more  widely  it  it  is  read  the  better. 
Why  should  we  not  at  least  begin  in  this  century  to  build  the  king- 
dom of  the  unselfish  ?    By  John  Lord  Peck.   Empire  Book  Bureau, 
28  Lafayette  place,  New  York.  H-  w- 
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TWISNTIICTII  CENTURY. 


A  FACT  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Astigmatism,  which  in  the  inability  to  see  lines 
runninc  in  different  directions  equally  distinct,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  defective 
sight,  and  by  far,  the  most  an- 
noying.and  is  only  detected  and 
corrected  by  a  specialist  thor- 
'  lughly  acquainted  and  prac- 
tised in  the  application  of  the 
As  seen  by  a  perject  scientific  tests.    In  such  cases 
eye.  not  onlv  must  special  lenses  be 

nrn\H4^,  Vmt  they  must  also  be  mounted  just  the 
nbWVIlii  proper  way,  as  the  same  lenses 

ffl  F//L'  fitted  any  other  way  will  be 
positively  hurtful.  A  divided 
responsibility  i  n  prescribing 
■  and  providing  glasses,  leaves 
'  room  for  the  specialist  to  blame 
As  seen  by  an  eye  as-  the  optician,  and  the  latter  the 
tigmative  to  ver-  former,  thus  causing  the  patient 
tical  lines.  additional  expense  and  annoy- 
ance, but  a  specialist  whose  time  is  wholly  occupied 
in  using  these  tests,  and  who  also  provides  the 
glasses,  overcomes  this  difficulty  and  assumes  the 
responsibi  ity.  Such  a  specialist  is  J.  J.  Mackeown, 
Ophthalmic  Optician,  of  24  East  Forty-second  street. 
His  office  is  provided  with  all  the  scientific  tests, 
and  he  is  thoroughly  competent  and  practised  in 
the  use  of  these  tests,  and  he  says,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting the  patient's  eyes  to  a  treatment  which  in- 
terferes with  the  sight  for  weeks,  he  often,  by  a 
gradual  process,  obtains  the  full  correction.  Many 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  resort  to  him. 
He  charges  nothing  for  testing,  but  finds  his  profit 
in  the  sale  of  the  glasses.  People  whose  eyes  trouble 
them  from  optical  defect  will  secure  permanent  re- 
lief by  applying  to  him,  and  will  also  save  money. 
It  is  wi^e  to  make  engagements  to  save  waiting. 
A  book  containing  tests  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 


[Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 

A  New  Edition.       |       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents, 

tw  This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  minister,every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."—  [R.  G.  Inger- 

SOLL. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "Arena"  $5,  "Century  Magazine"  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $i,  Twentieth  Century  $2 — all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 

STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected. Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th.  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—N.  Y.  World. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  ' '  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 

Clear  the  Way ! 

Men  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring 

Night  and  day ; 
Sow  the  seed  ;  withdraw  the  curtain  ; 

Clear  the  way ; 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them 

As  ye  may. 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream  ; 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam  ; 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow  ; 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow  ; 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  gray ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way. 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say, 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  Iheday ; 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray ! 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen  ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  ; 
Aid  it,  pen,  and  aid  it,  type  ; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe  ; 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way.     [Charles  Mackay. 


Mental  Torture  Before  Death. 
In  speaking  of  the  prison  in  which  con- 
demned murderers  are  kept,  pending  their 
execution  by  electricity,  Lawyer  Heinzel- 
man,  of  this  city,  says  :  "  I  have  had  a  large 
professional  experience  in  places  Of  penal 
confinement,  but  nothing  that  I  have  ever 
seen  approaches  in  its  awe-inspiring  attri- 
butes this  terrible  prison.  It  is  a  one-story 
granite  building,  about  forty  feet  square, 
disconnected  with  all  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, except  by  the  deadly  wire  that  connects 
it  with  the  dynamo  shed.  The  granite  walls 
are  five  feet  thick,  I  am  told,  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be.  There  are  three  iron 
doors,  one  within  another,  at  the  end  of  the 
death  chamber,  facing  the  river.  The  keep- 
er's seat  is  within  the  third  door.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  chamber,  facing  the  keep- 
er's seat,  are  four  cells.  The  walls  between 
the  cells  are  of  granite,  and  two  feet  thick. 
The  inmates  of  the  cells  are  always  under 
the  keeper's  eye.  Owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  of  the  three  doors,  not  a 
sound  of  the  world  outside  is  audible.  It  is 
a  veritable  living  tomb.    When  a  lawyer  01 


Beauty  and  Love 


are  Twins  ! 


f£T~  PROVE  THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

"LIKE     RENE  W  I  N  G  " 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.    I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Cassar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion ! 

Nye  avenue  (.Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes:  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  hasever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  the  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No!  no!  no!  But  Campbell's  "Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place.  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  "I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Renewing'  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 

"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  th  jrn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  i" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
■'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise." 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  FACT  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised  the   average   household  happiness 
another  50.    "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  i 
June  11,  1889.  f 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language 
^It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love ' 
powders  ?" 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?   Ans .  It  is  ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  ! 

j      By  mail.  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


Books  advertised  on  ist  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OK  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  TyndalL  Proctor ,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
four Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time.  „  .  „..,,». 

fHE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

•struggle  for  Life.- New  edition   --" 

Thi°ForTU>r *&g™WSJ^ 
the  Action  of  Earthworms,  cents 
their  Habits.—  lllustinu*)   

A  COMPANION-!*-.*   TO  IRWIN'S  WORKS. 

Charles   Darwin.  H.s  Life  and  Work^g 

Grant  Allen  „..-..•  •   

WORKS  BY  PROP»  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY. 
Evidence  as  to  Man'aPlaee  In  Nature.-» 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or,  The  Causes  of 

the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  ' 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays. 
Lectures  on  Evolution. -with  an  Append,^ 

Study  of  Biology.-Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  ' 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Ruins  of  Empires 


April  1 6,  1890. 


BY 


The  Black  Death.- An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  books  in  one  volume   


SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 

Forms  of  Water  In  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

ClaClerS  —"With  nineteen  illustrations. 

Lessons  In  Electricity.- With  sixty  illustrations. 
SIX  Lectures  On  Llght.-With  twenty-eight  nlustrat^ 

Three  books  in  one  volume  — 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 
Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.- With  other  D» 

quisitions.— Two  books  in  one  volume  »  cents. 

The  Cenesls  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  In  one  volume  •*  cents- 

The  Data  of  Ethics  60  cent3 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM   KINCDON  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing  and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific   Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions   Of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen  Universe. —  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Pure  Sciences. 

Cosmic  Emotion.— The  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Five  books  in  one  volume  $1.25 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   EDWARD  CLODD. 
The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth   and  Crowth  of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume   ' 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Light   Science   for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar   Essays   on    Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays. 
Notes  on   Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Six  books  in  one  volume  *Lj 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 
The    Mystery   of    Matter. — The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The   Essential    Nature   of  Religion. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  c"tB- 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   ANDREW  WILSON. 
Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  '5  r''"t& 

SELECT   WORKS    OF   CRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Force   and    Energy.- A  Theory  of  Dynamics. 

Three  books  In  one  volume.  75  cents. 

WORKS    OF   W.   MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

.Current  Discussions  In  Science. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  in  one  volnmo  76  cents 


YOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.       |       JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 
Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.    Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  Of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  

THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens. -With  thirty-two 

Actinoglyph  Illustrations.- By  Camille  Fi.ammab.on. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.-By  K.  K.  Milles. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 
Its  Condition.- By  Natha*  t.  Ca*b,  ll.d. 

,  ...$1.00 

Three  books  111  one  volume  


priest  or  minister  sees  one  of  the  condemned 
men,  a  heavy  green  baize  curtain  is  dropped 
over  the  doors  of  the  other  cells,  so  that 
their  inmates  cannot  see  the  face  of  the  vis- 
itor or  hear  his  voice.  Tbe  same  thing  is 
done  when  any  one  of  the  condemned  men 
is  taken  out  of  his  cell  for  exercise.  The  con- 
demned men,  therefore,  see  no  other  face 
and  hear  no  other  voice  than  that  of  their 
keeper,  except,  as  I  have  said,  when  their 
counsel  or  spiritual  adviser  is  permitted  to 
see  them  It  is  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  me  that  they  can 
retain  their  reason  until  the  hour  of  execu- 
tion arrives."  

Your  paper  is  great,  grand.  I  read  it  first 
of  ten  reform  papers— [Jay  Chaapel,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING 

Physics  and  Polltics.-By  Walteb  Bagkhot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Pol.t.cs.-By  Fb= 

Pollock.- Two  books  in  one  volume  "»  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.-By 

Joseph  Fisher,  F.K.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land 
In  England.-By  W.ll.am  Lloyd  b.bkbeck,  M.a 
Two  books  in  one  volume  *  

STANDARD  WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 
On  the  Study  of  WordsT^y  *«"»»  »— Tbknch, 

D  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  Of  Llfe.-Part  I  and  Part  It  (two  parts 

in  one).— By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
The  Storv  Of  Creation.- A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 
TBy  Id3abD  0CLor,o?F.B.A.S.-With  80  Illustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By  James  Solly, 

au Tthor  of  "Sensation  and  Intuition,"  "Pessimism,"  &C. 
-he  Dawn  Of  HlStory.-An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 
'  Study.-Edi ted  bj M3  F Keabt,  of  the  British  Museum. 
_      ,,  .    _„  .  PrpRpnt — Part  L  and  Part  II.  (two 

En'gi,,Sj^5?lSSe^«x  TBB.cn,  D.D.,  Arch 

bishop  of  Dublin. 
Fp.tlchlsm.-A  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 
FSof MiSEnT-By  Fbitz  Schultze,  Dr.Phil.    Translated  from 

the  German  by  J.  Fitzqebalo,  M.A. 

cpr  logical  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.-By 

aJSKS .  oTm"  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Surveys  o?Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

vT  f  tanlevJevons,  M.  A^  F.^"slf  P^ofSsor^f  ^og^wid'joht 
^Ec^omym  the  Owens  College,  Manchester>.gland 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

University  of  Edinburgh. 


CATaKSH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness— Hay  Fever. 
A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
Lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  m 
two  week.  . 

N  B.— This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pav  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada.— [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphbv  Wabo. 

The  Rellalons  of  the  Ancient  World :  including 

Egypt,  A  fy'?a  and  Babylonia,  Persia.  India  n"M££ 
r?p,.re  Rome  — By  Geoboe  Rawlinson,  M.  A., Camden  Prol.  ks«r 
of  Indent  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"  The  Origin  of  Nations,"  "  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  &c 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.- a  Record 

IS  Sectary  of  the  Roya.  Geographical  Society  of  England 
ISSUED  NOVEMBER  Ut, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

J^,,ral  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.-  By 
aVebeo  Suefe!  W^L?c"'LL.D.,  F.L.S.-With  portrait  of  the 
tSSSSZi  map  of  the  world  showing  the  lOOMutho,..  line, 
and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  Ut, 

Modern  Science  and    Modem  Thought. ,-  By 

S  iZo.-c' nt"  ning  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladst.  s 

"Dawn  of  Creation  "  and  "  Proem  of  Genesis,  and  on  Urn  ill. 
mond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  •   I  no-  .5  c.-uu 


iggf*  For  a  complete  list  of  the  Humboldt 
Library  in  pamphlet  form  at  15  and  30  cents 
send  for  free  catalogue. 
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A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well- being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
i2tno,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $3. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  language.  "—New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


j^NARCHY. 


BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 
Paper,  15c. 


CHILDREN  OP  GIB  EON.  BY  WALTER  BE- 
SANT.    A  novel.   Scene  laid  in  the  famous 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.  Paper,  20c. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laurence  Gronlund.  Paper,  25c.  A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV. 
J.  C.  P.  Grumbine.  Cloth,  25c. 

OR  THE  RIGHT.  BY  KARL  EMIL  FRANZOS 
A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.  Paper,  30c. 

ERR  PAULUS  ;  HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.  By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism. Paper,  35c. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages ; 
25  cents. 

LIFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.   A  MODERN 
Imitation  of  Christ.   A  novel.   By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 

RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.  BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated ;  310  pp.,  50c. 

ROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  353. 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
George.  Goes  to  the  root  ef  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.   BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
Paper,  35c. 

STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 

RIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  j  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

JJLFE  OF 

Albert  R.  Parsons, 

contains  history  of  Anarchist  trial  and  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  Those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  this  remarkable  case,  which  is  now  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  fail  to  read  this  work.    Price  $1.50. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   i2tno.,  cloth,  336  pages. 

PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

^UORKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


ANARCHISM. 

Posthumous  work  of  Albert  R.  Parsons.  Price, 
50  cents  and  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


ESSAYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
ESSAYS— Second  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30c. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

^yORKS    OF    MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.    Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  f  1. 
Jg^'The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"This  book  is  not  a  Dook  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 
The  "Paradoxes"  lik«  the  " Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 


Paris  Sketches, 

i  PART  I.  Paper,  50  cents. 

For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century. 


"Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

jgg*"'  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


0. 


B.   FROTHINGHAM'S  WORKS. 


THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis- 
courses of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY,   izmo,  cloth 

extra.  $1.50. 
A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England.    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly   in   matter,  treatment  and  style." 
— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  COL.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  -        I  Ten  Cents. 


Just  Out. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 

By  ROBERT  G.  ECCLES,  M.  D. 
IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Prehistoric  World. 

BY   ELIE  BERTHET. 

[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 

^F"The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 

Part  L 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris :  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

Illustrated.  310  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  ONLI  50  CKNTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Social  Wealth  :  ( 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conserva'ion  of  Wealth  ;  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth  •  Land  Ownership ;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Monev  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators ;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 

TUB 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  th'  >ught  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does :  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men  " — [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
.Vonthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

^yORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  i5c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $t. 50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c  -  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  "  Age  of  Reason,"  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

'    Address  Twentieth  Century. 

U^rThe  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Eccles.    10  cents. 


New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 
Cheap  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Tvne  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


THOMAS  HALL, 
StKESFZ  TYPEWRITERS 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


April  10,  1890. 
Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


U  T^XT  \  GEO.  B.  BISHOP'S 

EXACT  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Signs?£,mDining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
fireat  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
hfs™  Exact  "  system  entirely.  26opp.;222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather  $2,  P.°s.tpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  B.  BISHOP, 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Both  branches  thoroughly  taught  by  an  expert 
nractical  reporter.  Each  pupil  receives  separate 
fnftructionr  lessons  day  or  evening ;  terms  very 
easy?  positions  assured  to  all  who  qualify  .  Per- 
sons at  a  distance  taught  by  mail  Call  or  address 
S  L  POWELL,  355  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  


PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blark  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 

PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications, 
and  rare  Second-hand6  Books,  win  be  issued  from 
53  and  55  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Send  your 
address  for  one.   


SHORTHAND 

.  ,        ■  1  i! — .    ..nnrfor        Tfi  Vftf 


Private 
instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years,  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guarantee^  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARBISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway.   


"ouV'NLW  Mat!      Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

Tt  <■  „erfeott<ml  A  rrally  flexible  Wire  Mat,  -with  flexible 

dialer  f>x  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories:  > 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Palls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  92  Chamber.  St. .  New  York- 


rppivT  CENTS  (either  money  or  stamps!  pays 
I  KIN  for  your  address  in  the  "Agents' Direc- 
tor^" which  goes  whirling  all  over  the  United 
States  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples,  cir- 
culars catalogues,  newspapers  magazines,  etc 
from  those  who  want  agents..  You  will  Bet  lots  of 
mail  matter  and  good  reading  free,  and  be  well 
pleased  with  the  small  investment.  Address 
V  S.  P.  SEAWELL,  P.  M., 

Ben  Salem,  Moore  county,  N.  C 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTE1 
in  successful  operation  at  kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California.   


TT.^Tiv  pRilyriAU  'oiiTnT,  complete  aau  miactical, 


Combines  the  simplicity  ot  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant.  . 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen  1. 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted 
lines.  ,     ,    ,.  . 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
dp"  Special  sizes  :  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. .        ...  v. 

The  Twentieth  .Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGEB  &  CO.,  7  Dey  st.,  New  York. 


For  the  Best  Explanation 

of  what  "CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  is,  with  prac 
tical  directions  for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  read 

Christian  Science  Healing 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures.   Over  450  pages.   Now  in 
the  third  edition. 
Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 
&g~Send for  our  quarterly  Book  Review,  20  cents 
a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


Our  Offer  to  All ! 

«E^~  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy ;one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you.  The  Argosy one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
mon.hly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.    Stamps  taken. 

Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  Troy,  S.  C. 


Heaven  and.  Hell, 
by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.    Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  ao  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City.   

Am  ril»  A  111  1 II T  T  n  by  an  nl.t  reliable  Urn  ( lnrec  profit*. 
GENTS  WANTED  qlk*  .'-.  sample  free  a  »» 
opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  848  Broadway,  M.  Y. 


ffWO  WANT  TO  KNOW 

i"infeg)you  never  knew  or  thought 
aTlDody  and  its  carious  organs, 
i~ed,  health  saved,  disease  induced, 
$6  of  ignoranrc  and  indiscretion, 
-Cure  to  all  forms  of  disease. 
Old  Eyes,  Rupture,  Phimosis,  etc., 
Sappy  in  Marriage  and  have  prize  babies. 
-of  Doctor's  Droll  Jokes,  profusely  lllus- 
euJ  ten  cents  for  now  Laugh-Cure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Murray  Will  Piib.  Co.,  129  E.  28th  St..  New  York 

The  Evolution  of  Law.  By  Rufus  Shel- 
don.   10  cents. 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup. 

A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.   Price  25.  5°  cents  and  Si.co.  

~PIN  MONEYT^^nwSkirw?i.a 

out  interference  with  other  duties  ;  no.canvassing 
or  agency.  Call  or  send  10c.  for  material  and  par- 
ticulars C.  C.  Co.,  757  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50),  in 
vounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11 ;  11  jewels,  $12  50:  15 
lewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases. 
Si  more.  Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17.50,  $18.50;  $*4-5°-  HinSed 
cases.  $3;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  f  10  more.  The  new 
Model ''  OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19 ;  3-ounce  coin  silver.  $22.50 ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
5-ounce,  $2<:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33  J  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

Ali  cent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  iq-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Br<och 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  *<oo,  for  «2oo;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rines,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHE  LLE,  111. 


"  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 
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The  Unending  Genesis 

or,  CREATION  EVER  PRESENT. 
By  H.  M.  SIMMONS. 

Contents  ■  The  Old  Genesis  Story :  The  Firmament 
of  Space,  Worlds  Rounded  and  Rolling,  Worlds 
Warmed,  "Let  there  be  Light."  Compounds 
and  Crystals,  Sea  and  Land,  The  Air  Firma- 
ment, Plant  Creation,  Animal  Creation,  The 
Mental  Dominion,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Cre- 
ations. 

Paper,  square  i8mo,  hi  pages.  25c. 
"  Here  the  story  of  the  creation  is  told  in  a  rever- 
ential, loving  spirit,  showing  so  clearly  how  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  centuries, 
and  must  still  go  on,  and  proving  also  how  one 
over-ruling  power  works  through  all,  with  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  mathematical  precision.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  and  plainly  that  anv  mother 
could  use  it  and  make  it  intelligible  to  little  chil- 
dren Poor  little  innocf  nts !  how  their  brains  must 
reel  over  the  effort  to  take  in  literally  the  old  B  ble 
storv  and  there  are  Liberals  who  object  to  teach- 
ing  ft  to  them  as  fairy  lore. .  To  such  this  book  will 
prove  a  blessing,  and  besides  teaching  how  this 
creation  is  un-nding,  it  will  be  likely  to  awaken  in 
a  child's  mind  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences-a  taste  most  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate."—Mrs.  L.  F.  Furness,  in  Unity. 

PRACTICAL  PIETY. 

Four  sermons  delivered  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chi- 
cago,  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.   Subjects  :  "  The 
Economies  of  Religion*  "Bread  versus  Ideas 
"  Present  Sanctities,"  ■'  The  Claims  of  the  Chil- 
dren." . 
Limp  cloth,  square  i8mo,  60  pages,  30  cents. 
"  The  author  has  an  epigrammatic  habit  of  speech, 
coupled  with  a  facility  of  illustration  and  a  quick- 
ness of  fancy  not  often  found  in  sermon-writers, 
and.  his  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  modern 
conditions  and  everyday  needs  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age lay  mind  as  remarkably  sensible."— Oakland 
Enquirer.  Address 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Heaven  and  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


Superstition  in  all  Ages 


Jean  NlEiSLiEiR, 

a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who,  after  a  pas- 
toral service  of  thirty  years  in  France,  wholly 
abjured  religious  dogmas,  and  left  as  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  his  parishioners, 
and  to  the  world,  to  be  published  after  his 
death,  the  above  work  which  he  entitled 
"  Common  Sense." 


339  pages. 


Price  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  ; 
in  cloth,  $1. 


Address  Twentieth 
4  Warren  street. 


Century, 

New  York. 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Bains  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c.;  cloth   75 

TheVicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.   Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth  —  50 

Superstition  In  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c.:  cloth.  .$1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  Kino.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


T^\T  \  GEO.  K.  BISHOP'S 

bXAL  1  PHONOGRAPHY. 


Complete  Manual,  adapted  to  Self  Instruction,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connectible  Stroke  Vowel 
Signs  •  combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham "  writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
his  "  Exact "  system  entirely.  260  pp. ;  222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  B.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 


Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  \*  ith  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Ptiblisliing  House, 

161  la.  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Have  you  used 

PEARS'soap 


Sale  universal. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


April  17,  1890. 


gUBSCRIBERS   SEND  FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 


<phe  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT: 

16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.   By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  He'  bert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Robert  G. 

Eccles,  M.  D. 

19  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N. 
Adams 

20.  Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Satnps-m. 
at.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.    By  C. 
Staniland  Wake. 

22.  The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 

23.  The  Evolution  of  La"-.    By  Rufus  Sheldon. 

24  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert 
G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 

IO    Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  herone  is  a  re- 
fined conception. " — N.  Y.  Nation. 


"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne  • 
York  Tribune. 

t®~"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward";  "Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


THE 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  ne<t, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  t<>  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does :  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men."— [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


Banner  of  Light: 

The  Oldest  Journal  in  the  Word  devoted  to  the 
SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


ISSUED  WEEKLY 
at  No.  9  Boswortli  street  (formerly  Montgomery 
place),  corner  Province  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

COLBY  &  RICH,  Publishers  and  Prop'rs. 


Isaac  B.  Rich  Business  Manager 

Luther  Colby  Editor 

JOHN  W.  Day  Assistant  Editor 

Aided  by  a  large  corps  of  able  writers. 


Thf  Banner 

is  a  first-class  Family  Newspaper  of  eight  pages- 
containing  forty  columns  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading-  embracing 

A  Literary  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  Lectures, 
Original  Essays -Spiritual,  Philosophical  and 
Scientific. 

Editorial  Department,  which  treats  upon  spir- 
itual and  secular  events. 

Spirit-Message  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  Phenomena,  and 

Contributions  by  the  mcst  talented  writers  in  the 
world,  etc  ,  etc. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  IN  ADVANCE  : 


Per  Year  $3  00 

Six  Months   . .  1  50 

Four  Months   1  00 

Three  Months   75 


Postage  Free. 
In  addition  to  sending  The  Banner,  the  pub- 
lishers offer  to  everv  subscriber  for  one  year  or  six 
roon'hs  Premiums  "Free  of  their  own  selection 
from  a  list  of  interesting  books  and  pamphlets,  or 
engravings  and  photographs. 

gS?~Specimen  copies  containing  list  of  Premiums 
sent  free. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

(^"The  Banner  will  be  sent  to  New  Trial 
Subscribers  for  Three  Months  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents ! 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  Postoffice  Mo-ey  Order 
on  Boston,  or  a  Draft  on  a  Bank  or  Banking  House 
in  Boston  or  New  York  city,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Colby  &  Rich,  is  preferable  to  banknotes  Our 
patrons  can  remit  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  in 
p  stage  stamps— ones  and  twos  preferred. 

Advertisements  published  at  25  cents  per  line 
with  discount  for  space  and  time. 

Subscriptions  dis  ontinued  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  paid  for. 

COLBY  &°  RICH 

publish  and  keep  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 

a  complete  assortment  of 
Spiritual,  Progressive,  Reformatory,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Books,  as  per  catalogue,  which  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Any  book  published  in  England  or  America,  not 
out  of  print,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 

Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
tion. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QEN.  M.  M.   TRUMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it :  "  It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress.  By- 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 


Volume   VII.  Contains  Numbers    71 — 80 

VIII.         "  "  81—91 

IX.         "  "  92—103 

X.         "  "  104 — 111 

XI.         "  "       112— 118 


Complete  Sets  of  the  Humboldt  Library. 

Can  be  obtained,  uniform  in  size,  style  of  binding,  etc.    The  volumes 
average  over  600  pages  each,  and  are  arranged  thus : 

Volume     I.    Contains  Numbers    1 — 12 
II.         "  "  13—24 

"     III.         "  "  25—36 

"      IV.         "  "  37—48 

V.  "  "  49—59 

"     VI.         "  "  60 — 70 

Price  -.—Cloth,  Extra,  $2.00  per  volume!  which  includes  postage  or  express  charges 
These  volumes  may  be  ordered  separately. 

LATEST   ISSUES  OK 

 The  Humboldt  Library  

No.  112.  Psychology  of  Attention.  By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.    15  cents.  _ 

No.  113.  Hypnotism.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D..  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.    (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

No.  114.  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  "The 
Nineteenth  Century  "  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

No.  ik.    DARWINISM:    An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 

Parti.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.  L  S.,  etc.    Illustrated.    (Double  number,  30  cts.) 

No.  116.   Darwinism  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 

Part  II.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  IX.  D.  F.  L.  S.,  etc.    Illustrated.    (Double  number,  3octs.) 

No.  117.  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents.) 

No.  118.    Same  (Part  II.)   Single  number.    Price  15  cents. 

No.  119.  The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.   Illustrated.   By  G. 

Molloy  D.  D  ,  D  Sc.    Price  is  cents. 
No.  120.  The  Modern  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 

By  G  Molloy,  D.  D..  D.  Sc.    Price  15  cents. 
No.  121.   Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S.  Mill.   Price  15  cents 

No  122.  Upon  the  Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes;  and  Upon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R  S.. 
D  C.  L  ,  etc  ;  Prof.  B.  Studer,  of  Berne  ;  Prof.  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva ;  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  D.,  F  G.  S.    Double  number.    Price,  30  cents. 

No.  i2).   Sam  (Part  II.)  Single  number.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  124.  Quintessence  of  Socialism.  By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  M.  A.   Price  is  cents. 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  4  Warren  street.  New  York. 
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iil 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I— The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Pinal  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price  :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda 
mental  Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  A  Discus 
sion  between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  lhe  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.    Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.    Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  partv 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.    Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW  ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.    Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  publ'c  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.   By  Victor  Yarros.   Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  m 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch 
ment  covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.   Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   Bv  John  F.  Kelly.    Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.    By  Stepniak.   Price,  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 

THREB  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.   An  allegori 
cal  prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.    By  Olive.  Schreiner.    Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS :  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa 
tions,  and  Frauds.    Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).   25  cents. 

ANARCHIS  T'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd.   10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Twentieth  Century  Library 


No.  4.  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost. 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost. 

No.  6.  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  7.  "Why  Did  You  Protest  Againsr  the  Hanging 

of  the  Anarchists  ?"  by  Rev.  T-  C  Kimball. 
No.  8.  "  A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 

O.  Pentecost. 
No.  9.  "  How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress."  By 

Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  10.  "Bismarckism,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
TWO    CENTS  EACH. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 


"  SPEAKING  OF  ELLEN,"-, 


BY  ALBERT  ROSS, 

author  of  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  "His  Private  Char- 
acter, etc. 


Ellen's  Keply  to  the  Mill  Agent : 


"  But  where  is  our  great  mother,  t^e  State  !  The 
State,  which  claims  our  allegiance,  which  seizes  our 
substance  for  its  revenues,  which  drafts  our  broth- 
ers into  its  armies,  which  punishes  our  treason  even 
with  death  !  Shall  the  State,  then,  demand  our  all 
and  give  back  nothing  ?  We  who  make  the  State, 
how  long  shall  we  appeal  to  it  in  vain !" 

From  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  : 

"  I  have  read  '  Speaking  of  Ellen  '  with  much  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  that  a  hundred  thousand  more 
may  read  it.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  its  readers  toward  their  fellow-men  and 
touch  the  chord  of  brotherhood." 

50,000  Copies  already  Sold.   Price,  50c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  Far  Look  Ahead 

or,  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"  The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination, most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled. "—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,"  etc.,  etc.    i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  121110.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza."  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Tudaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick.  8vo  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud 
ies  of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evenins 
Post. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating, 
74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 


NARCHY.    BY  C.  L.  JAMES. 

Paper,  15c. 


PHILDKEN  OK  GIBEON.   BY  WALTER  BE- 
SANT.    A  novel.    Scene  laid  in  the  famou» 
Whitechapel  district  of  London.   Paper,  20c. 

CO-OPERATIVE   COMMONWEALTH.  BY 
Laukence  GroNLUND.    Paper,  25c.   A  clear 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

C  VOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  BY  REV. 
£j  J.  C.  F.  Gkumbine.   Cloth,  25c. 

COR  THE  RIGHT.  BY  KARL  EMILFRANZOS 
r  A  thrillingly  interesting  story  of  a  great  moral 
hero.   Paper,  30c. 

ERR    PAULUS  ;   HIS  RISE,  HIS  GREAT- 
ness  and  His  Fall.   By  Walter  Besant.  An 
intensely  interesting  novel,  which  treats  of  Spirit- 
ualism. Paper,  35c. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
Anarchists.  By  Dyer  D.  Lum.  192  pages; 
25  cents. 

T  IFE  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON.  A  MODERN 
L/  Imitation  of  Christ.  A  novel.  By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  Cloth,  75c. 

ATURAL  RIGHTS,  NATURAL  LIBERTY 
and  Natural  Law.  By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
15  cents. 

P RE-HISTORIC  WORLD.   BY  ELI  BERTHET. 
The  story  of  early  man  scientifically  told  in  the 
form  of  a  novel.   Cloth,  illustrated  ;  310  pp.,  50c. 

ROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.    BY  HENRY 
George.  Paper,  35c. 

ROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE.  BY  HENRY 
GEORGE.    Goes  to  the  root  ©f  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  solves  it.   Paper,  35c. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.   BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 
Paper,  35c. 

STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.   BY  Ralph 
Iron  (Olive  Schreiner).  A  perfect  gem.  Worthy 
of  Goethe.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  60c. 

RIAL  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  ;  A  REVIEW  OF 
the  Chicago  Anarchists'  case.   By  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull.  25  cents. 

^^"Any  of  the  above  books  sent  post- paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"yyORKS    OF   MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
flgpThe  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 
"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  »hose 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — Vien- 
na News. 

PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 

The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  " Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 


Paris  Sketches, 

PART  I.   Paper,  50  cents. 
t3F"  For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century. 


The  Prehistoric  World. 

BY   ELIE  BERTHET. 

[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford .] 

The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 

Part  I. 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris :  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

Illustrated.  310  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  ONtT  50  CENTS. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Clubbing  Rates 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 
price.  Century. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50  $3  °5 

American  Hebrew   3. 00  3  85 

Atlantic  Monthly   4.00  5-25 

Banner  of  Light   3.00  4-5° 

Belford's  Magazine   2.50  3-8° 

Cassel's  Magazine   1.50  3^5 

Century  Magazine   4.03  5-55 

Chatterbox   1.00  2.75 

Christian  Union   3.00  4-55 

Cosmopolitan   2.40  3-35 

Critic   3.00  4-45 

Current  Literature   3  co  4-5° 

Dawn   5°  2-3° 

Eclectic  Magazine   5.00  6-05 

Electrical  World   3.00  4'5° 

Epoch   4.00  5-3° 

Express  (Chicago)   1.00  2.50 

Forest  and  Stream   4.00  5-IQ 

Forum   5-oo  6.05 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  3.00  4  45 

Freethinkers'  Magazine  2.co  3-°° 

Freethought  .  s.co  3-25 

Grip  (Toronto)  !  2.00  3-65 

Harper's  Bazar   4.00  5.25 

'         Magazine   4.00  5  °5 

"        Weekly   4.00  5-2S 

"        Young  People  2.00  3-55 

Home  Journal   2.00  3-55 

Independent   3,00  4-55 

Individualist   2.00  3-25 

Jewish  Messenger   4.00  S^S 

Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00  2.75 

Judge.....  .    4.00  5-2S 

Liberty..?   1.00  2.67 

Lippincott's  Magazine. .  3.00  4-°S 

Littel's  Living  Age   8.00  9.10 

Lucifer   1.25  2-9° 

Macmillan's  Magazine. .  300  4-55 

Magazine  of  Art   3.50  4-7° 

North  American  Review  5.00  6.05 

Open  Court....   2.00  3.50 

Outing   3.00  4.15 

Phrenological  Journal. .  1.50  3.05 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  3.00  4-45 

Public  Opinion   3.00  4.35 

Puck   5.00  5.85 

Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics   2.00  3.60 

R  e  1  i  g  i  o  Philosophical 

Journal   2.50  405 

St.  Nicholas   3.C0  4.55 

Secular  Thought   2.co  3.00 

Scribner's  Magazine   3.00  4.4s 

Texas  Sittings   4.00  4.80 

Truth  Seeker   3  00  4.00 

"         (renewal)...  4-5° 

Voice  (Prohibition)   1.00  2.85 

Waverly  Magazine   4.00  5.60 

Workmen's  Advocate. .  1.00  2.65 

Youth's  Companion.  ...  185  3.25 

"         (renewal)  3.75 

Wheelmen's  Gazette. . .      50  2.3s 

Waterman's  Journal   2.00  3.50 

Nationalist  Magazine. . .  1.00  2.75 

The  Arena,  $5  ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together, 
$5.50:  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 


Of  Pure  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of  Lime  and 
Soda 


Is  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leading 
physicians  because  both  the  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  My i>ophosphites  are  the  recognized 
agents  in  the  cure  ot  Consumption.  It  la 
as  palatable  aa  milk. 

Scott's  Emulsion   :  / 

is  a  wonderful  Flesh  Pro'hicer.  It  is  the 
Best  Remedy  for  CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Coughs  and  Colds. 

Ask  for  Scott's  Emulsion  and  take  no  other. 


"Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention,  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be  ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  ztself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :   "  Once  used,  always  used." 
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society  ;  but  in  this  remarkable  book  he  has  de- 
parted from  his  narrower  field  to  portray  humanity 
at  large  ;  to  lay  bare  the  misery,  crime,  wretched- 
ness, and  shame  amid  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind  exists.  He  has  undertaken  to  drag  the 
terrible  truth  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  it  lurks, 
and  set  it,  in  all  Us  monstrous  ugliness,  in  the  full 
light  of  day  With  all  of  Zola's  keenness  of  insight 
and  observation,  with  quite  his  vigor  of  expression, 
Mr.  Fawcett's  methods  are  whollv  free  Irom  the 
vulgarisms  and  brutalities  of  the  French  master. 
"  The  Evil  That  Men  Do  "  is  not  only  a  true  picture 
of  New  York  life,  it  is  the  true  story  of  the  vast 
mass  of  human  beings  the  world  over.  It  is  a  plain 
exposition  of  those  rews  which,  underlying  all  soci- 
ety, occasion,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  whole  bulk  of  human  suffering  and  sin.  From 
environment  and  heredity  spring  all  that  man  is, 
all  that  man  does,  and  all  that  man  suffers.  On 
such  a  foundation  Mr.  Fawcett  has  had  the  art  to 
erect  a  story  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  them^st 
absorbing  emotional  and  dramatic  power. 
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Hear   the   Other  Side. 


Editorial. 


Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  theirown. 

A  clergyman  sends  me  the  following  private  letter, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  prominently  for- 
ward :  "  There  were  in  your  sermon  of  March  30, 
among  many  excellent  and  true  things,  some  expres- 
sions which  seem  to  me  hardly  just.  I  venture  to  point 
them  out,  believing  that  you  do  not,  of  course,  consider 
me  a  '  fraud  '  if  all  my  clerical  brethren  are  ! 

« The  first  thing  that  struck  me  as  a  little  too  un- 
guardedly put  was  your  general  charge  of  intellectual 
insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  are  intellectually  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  teachings  of  physical 
science  and  biblical  criticism. 

"  You  appreciate  the  force  of  heredity,  education,  and 
environment  in  other  departments  of  thought,  and  so 
you  should  consider  them  more  than  you  do  in  the 
theological  sphere.  It  is  well-nigh* impossible  to  esti- 
mate their  real  force. 


«  You  think  that  while  the  clergy  are  ignorant  on  so- 
cial problems  they  ought  not  to  be.  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
you  know  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  people  what  they 
ought  to  know  and  do  than  it  is  for  them  to  learn  and. 
do  it.  After  such  teaching  as  the  clergy  have  received 
for  centuries  it  must  take  a  long  time  to  break  its  hold 
upon  them. 

"  The  Church,  you  know,  has  been  considered  a  sort 
of  fire-escape,  and  social  science  is  a  modern  science. 
Hence  clergy  and  laity  think  a  minister  is  concerned 
with  the  next  world  and  very  little  with  this— save 
only  to  get  a  good  fat  parish— and  he  must,  therefore, 
go  about  with  a  face  two  feet  long  and  a  graveyard 
look  on  him,  and  preach  gospel  sermons,  i.  e.,  sermons 
with  one-half  of  the  gospel  left  out ;  a  gospel  which, 
while  teaching  us  to  pray  that  God's  kingdom  may 
come  on  earth,  yet  does  not  urge  us  to  do  righteousness 
in  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  relations,  in  order 
to  make  his  kingdom  come. 


"Remember,  then,  that  only  a  comparatively  few 
clergymen  are  able  to  rise  superior  to  thi§  teaching ;  so 


it  will  take  time,  and  a  long  time,  for  them  to  emanci- 
pate others.  Meanwhile  those  others  really  are  sincere, 
and  deserve  pity  rather  than  condemnation. 

"  Of  course  you  struck  pretty  near  home  when  you 
spoke  of  certain  Episcopalian  ministers  who  attach 
the  meaning  of  '  young  woman '  to  the  word  virgin  in 
the  creed.  

«  I  have  told  the  Church  at  large  and  my  own  congre- 
gation in  particular  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  but  that  he  had  an  earthly  father,  and  I 
merely  cite  the  fact  that  Matthew  quoted  Isaiah  7:14, 
where  the  word  virgin— the  original— does  mean  merely 
young  woman,  and  the  writer  misunderstood  and 
misapplied  this  word,  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  the 
virgin-born.  In  repeating  the  creed,  after  I  have  told 
the  people  all  this,  I  am  certainly  not  insincere ;  and 
those  good  traditionalists  really  believe  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  pure  virgin,  because  an  assumed  inspired  ac- 
count says  so,  and  therefore  they  are  sincere." 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  answer 
to  a  long  and  interesting  letter.  This  is  what  he  says 
to  me  in  reply  :  "I  confess  that  I  am  actuated  to  some 
extent  by  fear,  but  it  is  fear  for  my  wife  rather  than  for 
myself.  Before  marriage  I  never  hesitated  to  vent  my 
opinions,  however  radical,  and  while  I  cannot  demon- 
strate that  any  good  was  thus  accomplished  I  shall 
never  lose  the  uneasy  consciousness  that  I  nearly  broke 
my  mother's  heart.  It  is  as  sweet  to  me  as  it  is  to  you 
to  speak  out  my  honest  thought.  I  cannot  feel  like  a 
free  man  otherwise,  but  that  is  the  very  point.  I  am  not 
a  free  man,  I  have  voluntarily  bound  myself  to  another 
being,  and  I  openly  acknowledge  that  it  causes  me  less 
remorse  to  bridle  my  tongue  than  it  would  to  see  her 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  through  my  agency. 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  but 
a  definite  obligation  seems  to  me  the  most  sacred  of  all 
things.  For  instance :  suppose  that  I  have  borrowed 
$1,000  of  you,  agreeing  to  repay  the  money  today  and 
have  the  sum  in  my  pocket.  Suddenly  I  am  confronted 
with  an  opportunity  to  relieve  great  distress,  to  save 
life  perhaps,  by  using  that  money.  I  should  pay  the 
debt  and  pass  the  suffering  by.  You  might  act  differ- 
ently, and  if  so  I  should  not  venture  to  condemn. 
Each' could  support  his  action  by  powerful  arguments, 
and  neither  could  answer  the  arguments  of  the  other. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  feel  as  I  do,  but  you  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  a  priori,  my  feeling  is  as  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect as  yours.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
before  such  questions  reason  is  paralyzed  and  feeling 

must  be  our  guide.  

"You  feel  that  .you  can  best  do  your  duty  by  pro- 
claiming aloud  the  truth  as  you  see  it,  regardless  of  con- 
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sequences ;  I  feel  differently.  Neither  can  possibly  con- 
vince the  other  that  he  is  mistaken  any  more  than  you 
could  convince  me  that  sucking  lemons  is  a  pleasant  oc- 
cupation. You  feel  that  at  any  cost  you  must  do  your 
utmost  to  break  the  fetters  that  bind  the  human  race  ; 
I  feel  that  those  fetters  cannot  be  broken,  but  must  be 
allowed  to  rust  away.  You  apparently  feel  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  rapid  change ;  I  do  not.  To  you 
environment  seems  far  more  important  than  heredity  ; 
to  me  the  opposite  seems  the  fact. 


"  In  spite  of  these  radical  differences  between  us  I 
haven't  a  word  of  condemnation  for  you  or  other  world 
movers.  Although  I  believe  your  course  to  be  a  mis- 
taken one  I  do  not  know,  and  the  range  of  my  sym- 
pathies is  wide  enough  to  include  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  All  that  I  ask  of  you,  the  only  improve- 
ment that  I  suggest,  is  that  you  extend  the  range  of 
your  sympathies  so  as  to  include  Nicodemuses  and  even 
pharisees  and  politicians.  There  is  but  one  way  to  learn 
human  nature  and  that  is  to  think  yourself  into  the 
minds  of  those  that  you  come  in  contact  with.  You 
cannot  easily  think  up  to  a  superior,  but  you  can  always 
think  down  to  an  inferior ;  consequently,  when  a  man 
is  beyond  your  comprehension,  the  probability  is  that 
he  is  above,  not  below. 

"You  say  that  a  Nicodemus  is  not  a  world  mover 
and  I  agree  with  the  statement,  but  not  with  the  quiet 
assumption  underlying  it  that  world  movers  are  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  It  seems  to  me  that  Julius 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  world  movers  of 
a  pronounced  type,  but  their  genius  and  energy  alone 
arouse  my  admiration  and  approval.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
Brazil  quietly  abolished  slavery  without  bloodshed  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Brazilians  are  superior  to  our  southern  people  in  either 
civilization  or  humanity.  It  seems  to  me  that  had  W. 
L.  Garrison,  an  unquestionable  world  mover,  lived  to 
witness  the  Brazilian  emancipation,  the  sad  history  of 
our  country  since  i860  would  have  broken  his  heart. 


"  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  that  the  world  movers 
assume;  far  more  than  I  should  dare  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  poverty,  ignominy,  and  death.  I  know 
that  you  will  pursue  your  own  course  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrance, but  I  wish  you  to  '  hear  the  other  side '  from 
one  that  understands  and  sympathizes  with  you,  but 
one  that  doubts  your  wisdom.  Did  your  words  fall 
only  on  ears  like  mine,  no  harm  would  follow.  Those 
that  were  convinced  by  your  arguments  would  relin- 
quish their  titles  to  land  that  they  were  not  using  and 
would  refuse  to  accept  interest  on  loans.  But  I  venture 
to  assert  that  comparatively  few  of  your  hearers  really 
comprehend  your  teaching.  Social  disease  is  to  them 
what  physical  disease  was  to  our  ancestors,  a  distinct 
entity  that  may  be  driven  out  by  force.  Tell  them  that 
the  capitalist  is  a  thief  and  they  greet  you  with  ap- 
plause. Tell  them  that  the  way  to  abolish  stealing  is 
to  show  the  thieves  the  error  of  their  ways  and  wait 
for  them  to  reform,  and  they  greet  you  with  derision. 


Why  not?  They  have  been  educated  to  the  use  of 
force  and  know  no  other  remedy.  As  a  consequence, 
should  your  views  of  rent  and  interest  ever  receive 
sufficiently  general  acceptance,  we  shall  have  a  forci- 
ble overturning  of  society,  another  French  Revolution, 
which,  once  begun,  you  would  be  utterly  powerless  to 
control. 

"  If  I  believed  that  the  wage  workers,  as  a  class,  were 
mentally  and  morally  superior  to  the  capitalists,  as  a 
class,  I  might  not  greatly  deplore  such  a  revolution ; 
but  I  believe  the  opposite  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  superiority,  and  therefore,  apart  from  the  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  I  believe  that  such  a 
revolution  would  benefit  humanity  little  if  any.  It  is 
evolution,  not  revolution,  that  is  wanted,  and  the  only 
hope  for  mankind  that  I  see  is  in  the  improvement  of 
the  individual.  We  have  bad  laws  and  customs  be- 
cause human  nature  is  imperfect ;  destroy  those  bad 
laws  and  customs,  and  imperfect  human  nature  will  es- 
tablish others  just  as  bad.  As  I  read  history,  human 
nature  is  improving,  but  very,  very  slowly,  and  if  it  is 
forced,  something  will  break. 


"Without  doubt,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  misery  in 
this  world,  and  if  I  knew  how  to  alleviate  it,  contempt- 
ible indeed  would  I  be  to  neglect  to  do  so.  But  I  do 
not  know.  The  amazing  complexity  of  the  problem  be- 
wilders me,  and  I  realize  only  too  well  that  it  is  easier 
to  do  harm  than  good.  You  dare  to  interfere,  I  do  not, 
but  let  each  beware  that  he  exalt  not  himself  above  the 
other. 

"  I  have  finished.  Here  you  have  the  other  side,  the 
side  of  Nicodemus,  presented  with  a  candor  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  please  you.  If  it  teaches  you  anything 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  only 
sorry." 

I  have  printed  both  these  private  letters  because  they 
are  so  interesting  and  because  they  come  from  "the 
other  side,"  But — are  they  from  the  other  side?  Do 
they  not  substantiate  much  that  I  have  been  saying  ? 


The  editor  of  the  "  Iron  Clad  Age  "  makes  "  The 
Amende  Honorable "  by  correcting,  under  a  heading 
composed  of  the  precise  words  quoted,  his  recent  mis- 
take regarding  the  economic  opinions  of  the  editors  of 
this  paper.    He  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  man  who  builds  a  house 
and  pays  for  the  ground  and  the  building  owns  both,  and  if  another 
man  wants  to  occupy  it  that  the  owner  is  neither  a  thief  nor  a  rob- 
ber if  he  charges  said  other  man  a  fair  rental  for  the  use  of  said 
premises.  So,  too,  is  the  belief  that  the  business  of  states  and  na- 
tions cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  revenues,  and  that  a 
just  system  of  taxation,  so  far  from  being  robbery,  is  just,  wise, 
salutary  and  necessary  for  the  public  good.  But  so  often  is  genius 
found  coupled  with  so  plentiful  a  lack  of  ability  to  take  a  level  con- 
sideration— an  insanity  so  insatiable  for  wrenching  the  true  cause 
the  wrong  way — that  the  world  is  never  without  wild  and  visionary 
theorists,  advocates  of  surpassing  ability  and  sincerity,  of  schemes 
so  preposterous  that  only  a  mad  house  would  be  looked  to  for  their 
paternity. 

The  "  Iron  Clad  Age  "  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
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papers  that  comes  to  this  office,  because  the  editor  al- 
ways says  what  he  means,  with  an  air  of  meaning  what 
he  says,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
troversy with  him.  I  feel  too  friendly  toward  him  to 
wfish  to  stir  him  up,  to  even  a  slight  degree.  But  re- 
specting what  he  says  concerning  a  certain  "wide- 
spread conviction  "  about  ownership  of  real  estate  and 
taxation,  it  should  be  enough  for  me  to  remind  him  of 
a  certain  "  widespread  conviction  "  concerning  owner- 
ship of  negroes  in  this  country,  that  prevailed  not  very 
long  ago.  With  increasing  knowledge,  the  widespread 
conviction  that  upheld  slavery  passed  away.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Monroe  to  understand  that  in- 
creasing knowledge  might  similarly  destroy  the  "  wide- 
spread conviction  "  of  which  he  speaks.  I  merely  sug- 
gest this. 

The  latter  half  of  the  preceding  question  sounds 
strangely  to  me,  coming  from  a  pronounced  Atheist 
and  Materialist  like  Mr.  Monroe.  His  Atheism  is  quite 
as  absurd  and  preposterous  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
people  as  my  a-governmentalism  is  to  him.  What  more 
preposterous  to  the  ordinary  religious  or  semi-religious 
mind  than  Mr.  Monroe's  belief  that  the  universe  is 
without  ever  having  been  caused  by  a  creator,  but  it  is 
all  clear  to  him.  Yet  he  regards  me  and  my  beliefs 
just  as  the  ordinary  religious  person  regards  him  and 
his  beliefs.  It  is  another  example  of  a  man  who  has 
freed  himself  from  religious  superstitions,  but  clings 
with  all  the  fervor  of  conservatism  to  political,  econ- 
omic, and  industrial  superstitions.  I  sincerely  hope  my 
esteemed  brother  will  take  in  a  kindly  spirit  what  I  have 
good-humoredly  suggested/because  he  wields  such  a  ver- 
bal sledge-hammer  that  I  shrink  from  its  blows.  And 
then,  too,  if  he  will  reflect  upon  what  I  say  it  may  lead 
him  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  certain  "  widespread  con- 
viction "  of  which  he  speaks. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe  is  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is,  therefore,  my  neighbor.  He 
is  an  able  man  and  genial  gentleman.  He  is,  also,  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Universalist  Record  "  spoken  of  in  our  lit- 
erary column  a  few  weeks  ago.  From  the  "  Record  "  I 
quote  the  following,  just  as  it  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page : 

THE  ANARCHIST  S  CREED. 

We  confess  that  we  have  not  quite  understood  what  our  friend  Pen- 
tecost was  pleading  for,  since  he  left  the  Henry  George  camp,  until 
we  read  the  following  from  his  pen  : 

He  (the  Anarchist)  does  not  believe  that  there  should  be  no  contributions 
of  individual  wealth  for  societary  undertakings.  What  he  claims  is,  that  all 
associations  shall  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  taxes  shall  not  be  collected 
by  physical  force.  He  has  no  objection  to  a  number  of  his  fellows  coming 
together  and  deciding  that  it  is  wise  and  right  that  persons  should  pay  into 
the  public  treasury  for  public  works  certain  fixed  sums  annually,  based  upon 
the  value  of  land.  What  he  objects  to  is,  that  individuals  should  be  physical- 
ly forced  to  pay  such  sums  into  the  public  treasury. 

Now  we  begin  to  understand.  The  Anarchist  is  not  the  absolute 
individualist,  not  the  denier  of  that  great  impersonal  personality- 
called  society,  i.  e.,  not  exactly  the  political  mole  we  had  begun  to 
suspect  him  of  being— oh,  no  !  the  Anarchist  believes  in  "  societary 
undertakings,"  believes  in  a  "public  treasury,"  and  "public 
works,"  i.  e.,  in  government  with  a  capital  G  ;  but  his  creed  differs 
from  the  creed  of  other  citizens  in  this  trifling  particular,  that  while 
it  is  necessary  that  somebody  should  pay  the  bills,  the  gentle  An- 
archist claims  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  do  any  of  the  paying. 


He  will  enjoy  the  schools,  roads,  postal  system  and  all  the  rest,  but 
he  must  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  "  societary  undertakings,"  as  may  happen  to 
be  his  pleasure.    How  charming  ! 

This  will  be  read  by  the  subscribers  of  the  "  Record  " 
and  accepted  as  quite  a  bright  and  effective  sally 
against  Anarchism  and  Anarchists,  but  it  is  really  a  se- 
rious misrepresentation.  Wit  and  humor  are  delight- 
ful, but  it  is  never  safe  nor  wise  to  indulge  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  simple  truth. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Man  is  matter,  says  Frank  Sullivan ;  and  solves  the 
problem  of  the  universe  in  fifteen  hundred  words. 
« if/'  he  tells  us,  "  we  examine  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
scious life  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
sensations.  Study  those  sensations  separately  and  you 
will  discover  that  each  consists  of  a  disturbance  of 
matter." 

So.  The  shame  of  detected  guilt,  the  hot  indignation 
against  tyranny  and  falsehood,  the  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering, the  love  of  friend  for  friend,  of  parent  for  child, 
of  husband  for  wife,  the  awe  in  presence  of  the  Mystery 
of  Things;  these  are  simply  disturbances  of  matter, 
because  they  are  sensations,  and  if  you  study  those 
sensations  separately—hold  on  a  moment.  Good  Frank 
Sullivan,  just  tell  us  please,  how  we  may  study  a  sensa- 
tion separately. 

« if  there  is  anything  besides  matter  in  this  universe 
we  can  never  have  any  knowledge  of  it."  Oh,  wise 
Frank  Sullivan !  And  if  there  is  anything  besides  spirit 
in  this  universe,  can  we  ever  have  any  knowledge  of 
that?  This  matter  that  you  speak  about  so  glibly,  do 
you  know  anything  concerning  it,  save  that  you  find  it 
necessary  to  hypothesize  its  existence  in  order  that 
your  poor  finite  intelligence  may  find  rest  from  the  tor- 
ture of  trying  to  account  for  those  same  sensations  that 
you  think  you  can  study  separately  with  so  much  ease 
and  certainty  ?  Can  you  describe  matter  to  us,  in  any 
terms  not  contradictory  ?  Matter  occupies  space,  you 
say  ?  Oh,  indeed.  Then  there  is  matter  and  space,  not 
matter  only.  Now  stretch  that  particular  disturbance 
of  matter  which  you  call  your  mind  to  its  very  break- 
ing point,  and  see  if  you  can  conceive  of  matter,  either 
with  space  around  it,  or  without  space  around  it.  You 
speak  of  atoms  uniting  into  masses.  Can  you  imagine 
an  atom— a  thing  so  small  that  nothing  can  be  smaller, 
indivisible,  indestructible,  absolutely  complete  in  itself 
—a  particle  of  matter  with  none  of  the  properties  of 
matter  ? 

And  so  it  surprises  you  that  Dr.  Cressey  should  scout 
the  idea  that  matter  thinks— which,  by  the  way,  was 
exactly  the  thing  that  Dr.  Cressey  did  not  do,  any 
more  than  I  am  doing  it.  Yet  you  don't  hesitate  to 
scout  the  idea  that  matter  does  not  think.  What  do 
you  know  about  matter  anyhow  ?  Did  you  ever  see  it, 
taste  it,  smell  it,  handle  it?  Have  you  any  definite 
knowledge  of  its  existence  ?  Are  you  even  sure  that 
the  combination  of  sensations  which  you  call  yourself 
has  any  real  existence,  and  is  not  simply  a  reflection, 
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like  an  image  in  a  looking  glass,  of  some  other  truer 
being  ? 

Man  is  a  mechanism,  you  tell  us  ;  meaning  that  you 
have  an  impression  of  a  mechanism,  and  hypothesize  a 
man.  One  moment  the  man  is  moving,  breathing,  act- 
ing ;  the  next  he  lies  motionless  upon  the  ground. 
Dead,  you  say.  How  know  you  he  is  dead  ?  He  may 
have  only  just  begun  to  live.  The  utmost  you  can  say 
is  that  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery. 


I  hope  my  Single-tax  friends  have  read  Thomas  G. 
Shearman's  article  on  "  The  Collection  of  the  Single- 
tax,"  in  the  "Standard"  of  March  26.  If  they  have 
really  read  it,  weighing  its  words,  and  grasping  the 
full  meaning  of  its  sentences,  I  think  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  that  however  efficient  the  Single-tax  might 
be  as  a  system  of  tax  collection,  it  could  do  nothing 
toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  from  the  raw  materials  of  the 
earth. 

The  article  is  intended  to  answer  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  Single-tax  would  free  land.  More  than  this, 
it  is  a  correction  to  an  answer  to  the  same  inquiry  that 
appeared  in  the  "  Standard  "  of  the  previous  week.  It 
is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  it  represents,  not  only 
the  well  considered  opinions  of  Mr.  Shearman  himself, 
but  those  of  the  other  leaders  and  expounders  of  the 
Single-tax  movement  and  gospel  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Shearman's  answer  to  the  question  :  "  How  will 
the  Single-tax  free  land  ?"  is  terse  and  decided.  It  will 
not  free  it  at  all.  "  There  would  be,"  says  Mr.  Shear- 
man, "  no  private  owners  of  absolutely  vacant  land,  be- 
cause no  one  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  control  over 
any  land  without  paying  some  tax  upon  it."  His  idea 
of  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  is  that  poor  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  access  to  the  earth  "  at  a  rent 
which  would  leave  them  a  comfortable  living  off  the 
land."  To  this  pitiful  conclusion  has  the  gospel  of  free 
land  for  free  men  dwindled  in  these  latter  days.  Free 
trade,  the  Australian  ballot,  and  "  a  rent  which  would 
leave  them  a  comfortable  living  !" 


Mr.  Shearman  says : 

All  this  would  be  substantially  true,  whether  the  Single-tax  were 
limited  or  unlimited.  For,  under  the  Single-tax  limited  to  the  strict 
needs  of  government,  the  irresistible  tendency  of  taxation  to  in- 
crease would  continually  press  it  toward  the  limit  of  economic  rent ; 
and  this  would  absorb  so  nearly  all  of  the  increment  of  land  values 
as  to  leave  no  inducement  to  any  one  to  hold  land  absolutely  vacant. 
The  landholder  must  put  it  to  some  use,  or  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  taxes  upon  it ;  and  if  he  could  not  use  it  himself;  or  get  any  one 
10  pay  him  rent  for  its  use,  he  would  let  it  drop  into  the  hands  of 
the  State. 

What  is  the  limit  of  economic  rent?  Call  Henry 
George  as  witness.  My  Single-tax  friends,  I  presume, 
will  accept  his  testimony  : 

If  one  man  owned  all  the  land  accessible  to  a  community,  he 
could,  of  course,  demand  any  price  or  condition  for  its  use  that  he 
saw  fit ;  and,  as  long  as  his  ownership  was  acknowledged,  the  other 
members  of  the  community  would  have  but  death  or  emigration  as 
the  alternative  to  submission  to  his  terms.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  many  communities ;  but  in  the  modern  form  of  society,  the  land, 
though  generally  reduced  to  individual  ownership,  is  in  the  hands 


of  too  many  different  persons  to  permit  the  price  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  its  use  to  be  fixed  by  mere  caprice. — ["  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," book  3,  chapter  2. 

The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over 
that  which  the  same  application  can  secure  from  the  least  productive 
land  in  use. — ["  Progress  and  Poverty,"  book  3,  chapter  2. 

Wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  production,  or  upon  the  prod- 
uce which  labor  can  obtain  at  the  highest  point  of  natural  produc- 
tiveness open  to  it  without  the  payment  of  rent. — ["  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  book  3,  chapter  6. 

Everybody  paying  rent.  Rent  collected  by  taxa- 
tion. The  irresistible  tendency  of  taxation  pressing  it 
toward  the  limit  of  economic  rent.  Honestly  now,  my 
Single-tax  friends,  do  you  think  you  would  be  much 
better  off  under  such  a  system  than  you  are  at  present  ? 


The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Shearman's  article  is  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  the  editors  of  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  seem  to  have  been  betrayed  by  ignorance  of  the 
theory  of  the  Single-tax.  They  asserted,  in  answer  to 
a  correspondent  seeking  information,  that  the  value  of 
land  for  taxation  would  be  settled  by  assessors,  and 
that  if  the  owner  or  user  should  decline  to  pay,  the  dis- 
pute would  not  be  decided  by  offering  the  land  at  public 
auction,  giving  the  owner  or  user  the  opportunity  to  buy 
it  in,  and  pay  tax  on  the  value  so  arrived  at,  but  by  seiz- 
ing chattels  of  every  description,  and  satisfying  the  tax 
levy  by  their  sale.  Mr.  Shearman  points  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  assertion,  and  reminds  the  "  Standard  " 
editors  that  "  if  the  land  could  not  be  sold  for  enough 
to  pay  the  tax,  that  would  be  conclusive  proof  that  the 
tax  exceeded  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  and  if  other 
property  were  sold  to  pay  the  tax,  the  Single-tax  would 
be  replaced  by  a  double  tax.  Under  the  Single-tax 
nothing  but  the  bare  land  would  be  sold  for  taxes." 

Appeals  to  the  courts  would  be  a  doubtful  remedy.  On  conflict- 
ing evidence,  the  courts  might  fail  to  do  justice ;  or  they  might  be 
blocked  with  cases.  There  must  be  a  prompt  and  certain  remedy. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  securing  to  every  landholder  the  right  to  in- 
sist that  his  land  shall  be  sold  forthwith  for  taxes,  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  be  required  to  pay  to  him  the  appraised  value  of  im- 
provements. If  the  land  will  not  sell,  under  these  conditions,  for 
enough  to  pay  the  tax,  that  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  assessment 
was  excessive.  Indeed,  in  what  other  way  can  the  value  of  the 
land  be  always  ascertained  with  certainty?  Reasonable  estimates, 
no  doubt,  can  be  made,  which  will  in  most  cases  be  so  nearly  cor- 
rect that  substantial  justice  would  be  done.  But  still,  in  cases  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  be  disregarded,  the  estimates  of  asses- 
sors would  be  mere  guess  work,  If  such  cases  are  left  without 
remedy,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Single-tax  would  soon  be  un- 
dermined. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shearman  something. 

The  peninsula,  or  as  we  call  it  here  the  neck  of  land, 
on  which  I  live,  contains  about  three  thousand  acres. 
About  five  hundred  acres  of  it  is  timber ;  the  rest  is 
arable  land.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked  ;  there 
is  plenty  of  excellent  manure  available,  in  the  shape 
of  seaweed,  which  is  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  fish, 
which  can  be  bought  in  the  season  at  a  few  cents  a 
bushel.  There  are  laborers  enough,  living  on  this  neck, 
to  cultivate  it,  if  not  to  the  highest  pitch,  at  least  to  a 
very  tolerable  extent.  These  laborers  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, simple  minded  men  and  women,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  job  of  work,  and  unusually  conscientious 
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in  performing  it ;  and  they  have  capital  enough,  in  the 
shape  of  horses,  carts,  plows,  and  other  tools,  to  en- 
able them  to  work  the  entire  acreage  of  arable  land. 
If  they  could  work  it,  and  keep  all  their  earnings,  they 
might  all  live  in  comfort,  in  houses  quite  as  good  as 
that  which  I  inhabit,  with  ample  leisure,  and  plenty  of 
means  to  educate  their  children.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  there  is  nothing  but  their  poverty  to  prevent 
them  from  developing,  within  a  single  generation,  into 
an  educated,  cultured,  and  refined  community. 

Yet  these  laborers  live  in  squalid  cabins,on  coarse  food ; 
their  children  are  growing  up  uneducated,  uncultured, 
in  a  condition  as  to  morals  that  is  simply  unspeakable. 
And  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land, 
perhaps  three  hundred  is  cultivated  ;  the  rest  is  grown 
up  in  sedge  grass  or  young  pines,  or  left  unfenced  for 
half  starved  cattle  to  pick  a  scanty  living  from,  or  gaunt 
hogs  to  root  over  and  disfigure.   The  wages  of  a  day's 
work,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  are  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  with  two  meals  of  bacon  and  corn  bread.  A 
blight  is  on  the  country— a  blight  of  content.   The  la- 
borers are  in  Mr.  Shearman's  ideal  condition.  They 
get  land  at  a  rent  which  leaves  them  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing—only their  standard  of  comfort  has  been  brought 
down  pretty  low. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
things  are  so.  It  is  the  monopoly  of  land  by  privileged 
individuals  that  thus  degrades  these  negroes ;  there  is 
no  need  to  explain  that  to  Single-taxers.  But  what  I 
should  like  Mr.  Shearman,  or  any  other  ^Single-taxer, 
to  explain  to  me  is,  how  the  concentration  of  all  taxes 
upon  land  values  is  going  to  change  this  state  of 
things. 

Here,  let  us  suppose,  are  Smith,  Jones,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  owning  between  them  all  this  land  of  Chapel 
Neck.    So  long  as  they  continue  to  own  it,  they  can 
compel  the  negro  laborers  to  work  for  them  for  low 
wages— say  at  the  present  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a 
day.   The  real  total  of  the  wages  that  they  pay  is  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  day  for  each  man  employed,  plus  what- 
ever tax  is  levied  upon  their  land ;  and  in  exchange  for 
this  they  are  given  the  right  to  appropriate  the  entire 
product  of  labor  exerted  upon  their  land.    Don't  you 
see  the  situation?   Raise  the  tax,  and  the  laborers' 
wages  will  be  lowered.    Reduce  the  tax,  and  things  are 
as  at  present.    Of  course,  if  you  could  increase  the  tax 
so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson,  or  any  other  Land  Lords,  to  keep  on  own- 
ing that  land,  and  compel  them  simply  to  get  away  from 
it,  and  let  it  alone,  then,  indeed,  you  might  benefit  the 
laborers  by  securing  them  free  access  to  the  land.  But, 
as  Mr.  Shearman  very  lucidly  explains,  that  is  the  very 
thing  you  cannot  do.    You  may  drive  away  the  present 
owners,  it  is  true,  but  only  on  condition  of  finding  suc- 
cessors to  them  who  can  pay  a  higher  tax  upon  the  land, 
and  still  make  a  profit  by  employing  laborers— as,  for 
example,  by  importing  Italians,  or  Chinese.    Do  what 
you  will,  there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  secure  for 
these  unfortunate  industrial  slaves  the  privilege  of  ap- 
plying their  labor  to  the  land  that  no  one  else  is  using, 
unless  you  choose  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  money 


to  buy  it  with.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  the  Single-tax  should  be  applied  in  all  its 
fullness  throughout  the  whole  State  of  Virginia,  and 
the  negroes  here  in  Chapel  Neck  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  it.  Those  of  them  who  own  little  patches  of 
land  would  find  their  taxes  higher  than  usual ;  but  there 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  novelty  in  such  experience 
to  induce  any  inquiry  into  whys  and  wherefores. 


There  is  a  queer  notion  prevalent  among  Single-taxers 
that  no  man  will  ever  pay  rent  for  land  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  other  men  from  working  on  it.  I 
call  this  a  queer  notion,  because  it  is  opposed  to  actual 
facts.   There  is  any  quantity  of  coal  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania today,  on  which  men  pay  heavy  rentals,  in  the 
shape  of  interest  on  purchase  money,  merely  that  the 
land  may  be  kept  idle,  and  the  coal  in  it  remain  undug. 
The  Reading  railroad  people,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  own 
immense  quantities  of  such  land;  and  as  a  result  of 
their  ownership  have  been  enabled  to  cut  down  the 
wages  of  their  miners  very  materially,  as  well  as  to 
uphold  the  price  of  coal.    Do  you  think  the  hold  of 
such  men  on  vacant  land  is  going  to  be  shaken  by  forc- 
ing them  to  pay  rent  into. the  public  treasury  instead 
of  to  a  lot  of  bondholders?    Drive  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy, did  you  say  ?   My  dear  fellow,  the  Reading  road 
has  been  driven  into  bankruptcy— but  it  has  its  coal 
lands  still.  

No  rent  can  be  obtained  for  any  land,  unless  some 
other  land,  on  which  labor  could  be  exerted  to  equal 
advantage,  is  kept  idle. 

Let  any  Single-taxer  ask  himself  this  question :  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  community  if  my  wages  are 
reduced  ?  A  little  thought  will  show  him  that  the  effect 
can  only  be  to  compel  some  other  men  to  idleness.  He 
himself  may  work  as  hard  as,  or  harder  than  he  did  be- 
fore ;  but  his  ability  to  purchase  the  products  of  other 
men's  labor  will  necessarily  be  lessened,  and  the  result 
can  only  be,  less  work  for  other  men  to  do— less  use  for 
the  land  on  which  other  men  would  apply  their  labor, 
were  his  wages  not  reduced.  And  then  let  him  con- 
sider this  passage  from  his  economic  bible,  ("  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  book  5,  chapter  2) : 

That  rent  must  reduce  wages,  is  as  clear  as  that  the  greater  the 
subtracter  the  less  the  remainder.  That  rent  does  reduce  wages, 
any  one,  wherever  situated,  can  see  by  merely  looking  around  him. 

A  thrilling  letter  that  of  Marie  Tsebrikova  to  George 
Kennan.  I  pity  the  man  or  woman  who  can  read  it 
without  feeling  stirred  to  the  very  depths.  Now  match 
it  with  this,  which  came  to  me  the  other  day : 

But  I  am  in  perplexity  and  distress  about  my  own  matters. 
I  repudiated  patents  and  patent  laws  some  years  ago  as  immoral 
and  a  humbug,  as  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe.  I  gave  away 
my  last  patent  about  that  time,  it  costing  me  seventy-five  cents  to 
wash  my  hands  of  it.  And  I  had  spent  nearly  or  quite  $200  on  it 
up  to  that  time. 

Now  I  have  made  another  invention  that  promises  to  be  valuable. 
I  will  not  ask  this  monopoly-loving,  monopoly-cursed  government 
to  grant  me  monopoly  ;  when  it  comes  to  that  I  can  do  very  well 
without  the  monopoly,  and  without  the  government  for  that  mat- 
ter.   But  will  not  my  friends  and  relatives  make  it  hot  for  me,  par 
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ticularly  as  I  have  not  so  much  left  as  would  make  it  any  too  certain 
they  may  not  have  me  to  support? 

Then  when  I  saw  interest  was  off  the  same  piece  of  goods  as  mo- 
nopolistic rent,  and  could  not  exist,  in  the  form  we  know  it,  if  land 
were  free,  I  gave  up  taking  interest,  even  before  the  immorality  of 
it  got  very  clear  to  my  own  mind.  But  I  find  the  true  spirit  is  still 
unsatisfied ;  I  must  make  still  other  sacrifices  in  habits  and  practices 
if  I  would  be  anyway  at  ease.  Ease  ?  Except  for  brief  complacent 
moments,  few  and  far  between,  I  see  plainly  there  is  no  lasting  ease 
for  me.  I  have  cautioned  some  people  to  beware  how  they  look  into 
this  land  question,  lest  they  find  there  is  thenceforward  no  stop- 
ping place  or  peace  for  them.  "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword." 

When  I  got  shed  of  taking  interest,  there  was  a  mess,  you  may 
well  believe  ;  and  even  some  of  the  beneficiaries  turned  to  my  rel- 
atives and  stirred  them  up  greatly,  so  there  had  like  to  be  serious 
times. 

So  a  woman  walks  calmly,  of  her  own  free  will,  into 
a  hopeless  prison ;  and  three  thousand  miles  away,  a 
man  quietly  rejects  money  to  which  he  believes  he  has 
no  right.  In  neither  case  will  the  act  itself  produce 
much  effect ;  in  both  cases  the  motive  for  the  act  will  be 
powerful  for  good.  For  what  humanity  needs  for  its 
regeneration  is  not  that  women  should  voluntarily  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  mercies  of  a  helpless  despot, 
or  that  men  should  strip  themselves  of  wealth ;  but 
that  men  and  women  both  should  translate  into  actions 
their  own  personal  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  with 
utter  disregard  of  consequences.  Truth  is  what  the 
world  needs  today,  more  than  anything  else.  Whether 
truth  leads  into  prison,  or  out  of  it ;  whether  it  empty 
a  man's  pocket  or  fill  it,  are  matters  of  small  impor- 
tance ;  the  all  important  thing  is  that  men  should  follow 
truth  as  they  themselves  see  it,  and  not  as  some  other, 
through  some  loud  sounding  trumpet,  tells  them  he  has 
seen  it.  It  is  because  Marie  Tsebrikova  has  done  this 
that  she,  though  henceforth  lost  to  the  world,  will  for- 
ever influence  human  thought  and  human  action.  It 
is  because  he  has  done  this  that  my  interest  refusing 
correspondent  has  given  to  the  upward  movement  of 
humanity  an  impulse,  slight  perhaps,  but  eternally  en- 
during. T.  L.  M'Cready. 
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BY  JAMES  ALLMAN. 


He  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,  and  his  soul 
Will,  surging  from  its  tomb  encasement,  break 
When  revolution's  trumpet  call  shall  roll, 
And  passive  serfs  to  freedom's  dawn  shall  wake, 
When  from  Siberian  wilds  to  Western  sea 
Russians  shall  rise  to  claim  their  liberty. 

He  is  not  dead !    Such  spirits  never  die  ; 
But,  having  parted  from  their  case  of  clay, 
They  often  in  a  calm  quiescence  lie, 
Biding  their  opportunity  and  day ; 
When  in  their  mighty  wrath  they  rise  again 
To  animate  the  minds  and  deeds  of  men. 
New  York. 


SHELLEY    THE  REFORMER. 


BY  ELISSA  M.  MOORE. 


The  son  of  a  coarse-minded  and  stupidly  ortho- 
dox English  squire,  how  came  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 
that  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  born  in  1792,  when  the 
Girondists  were  in  the  fullness  of  their  power,  should 
have  been  filled  with  the  spirit  which  animated  these 
impassioned  poet-patriots  ?  Like  them  he  was  destined 
to  die  ere  youth  had  passed,  as  true  as  were  they  to 
the  faith  they  professed.  Unlike  them,  however,  he 
was  denied  the  consolation  of  public  sympathy.  The 
French,  though  the  moment  may  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, have  their  periods  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the 
light  of  genius  and  freedom  shines  in  on  the  duller 
mind.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  such  meteor- 
like flash  as  that  with  which  Shelley's  genius  and  per- 
sonality illuminated  the  northern  heavens  could  have 
left  France  unstirred,  Years  ago  John  Ruskin  wrote  s 
"  So  far  as  in  it  lay  this  century  has  caused  every  one 
of  its  great  men,  whose  hearts  were  the  kindest,  and 
whose  spirit  most  perceptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to 
die  without  hope — Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Tur- 
ner. Great  England  of  the  Iron-heart  now,  not  of  the 
Lion-heart ;  for  these  souls  of  her  children  an  account 
may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  required  of  her." 

The  terre  a  terre  mind  of  the  prosaic  Briton  could 
not  grasp  the  poet's  meanings,  much  less  the  faith 
which  promoted  his  utterances  ;  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers saw  in  this  rare  creature,  radiant  with  youth, 
beauty,  most  noble  enthusiasm,  and  transcendent 
genius,  only  a  monster  of  moral  deformity.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  a  few  others  had  felt  the  glow  of  that  puri- 
fying fire  of  sacred  liberty  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion kindled  into  flames  which  even  waves  of  blood 
could  not  quench  ;  but  the  average  Englishman  re- 
mained cold,  filled  with  fear  and  horror.  The  cry  of 
freedom  meant  carnage  ;  unbelief  meant  anarchy.  The 
aristocracy,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  against  him  ;  one 
of  themselves,  he  attacked  every  institution  which  had 
made  and  kept  them  powerful.  The  clergy  hurled 
maranatha.  How  sufficiently  excommunicate  one  who 
had  so  thoroughly  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
could  see  in  their  position  only  a  frightful  anomaly  ? 
The  middle  classes  understood  him  still  less,  and  turned 
with  holy  horror  from  his  doctrines,  which  threatened 
their  pockets.  "  Swellfoot,  the  Tyrant,"  and  "  Mam- 
mon, Arch-Priest  of  Famine,"  made  their  little  two- 
penny despotism  of  factory,  shop,  and  home  possible. 
As  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  they  under- 
stood him  not  at  all.  Shelley  could  never  have  been 
of  the  populace — his  birth,  his  education,  his  poetic 
nature  forbade  this.  He  was  for  them,  not  of  them. 
He  could  never  have  been  what  Danton  was  in  1793, 
what  Leon  Gambetta  was  in  1870.  In  our  own  mind 
we  class  him  with  the  Buddha-  Like  the  Light  of  Asia, 
he  abandoned  a  high  earthly  place  for  things  much 
higher  ;  like  the  Buddha,  he  saw  the  miserable  traves- 
ty of  the  spiritual  which  the  popular  religion  set  forth 
in  the  person  of  its  dignitaries,  and,  like  him,  he  con- 
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tended  with  such  things  without  personal  bitterness. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  Buddha  led  the  life  of  a  monk, 
and  that  Shelley  solaced  himself  with  the  love  of 
woman.  True;  but  be  it  remembered  that  Shelley 
died  when  but  a  few  years  older  (if  any  older)  than 
was  the  Buddha  when  he  gave  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  whole  tendency  of  Shel- 
ley's mind  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  toward  the  m- 
tensest  asceticism.  Only  his  love  for  his  kind,  and  his 
undying  hope  that  truth  must  conquer,  sustained  him. 
His  faith,  like  Carlyle's,  that  "  a  lie  cannot  endure  for- 
ever," made  his  work  possible.  Nature  is,  in  truth, 
more  kindly  than  we  give  her  credit  for,  and  when  the 
body  began  to  fail,  and  the  spirit  of  her  indomitable 
son  wearied,  she  took  him  to  herself,  leaving  a  miser- 
able, blind  world  to  mourn  Adonais,  dead. 

We  own  that  Shelley  was  an  extremist,  after  the 
manner  of  young  and  ardent  creatures,  in  the  twenties. 
Ought  we  to  desire  that  youth  should  see  "  life  steadily 
and  see  it  whole  ?"  In  his  desire  to  leave  men  free  he 
outran  himself,  and  even  advocated  much  that  his  own 
most  fine  instincts  would  have  shrank  from  appalled. 
Without  wishing  him  other  than  he  was  we  may  yet 
see  what  nature  implanted  in  him,  and  what  his  great 
wrongs,  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  made  of  him 
for  a  time. 

He  says  in  "  Laon  and  Cysteria  "  : 

I  heard,  as  all  men  heard,  life's  various  story, 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale  ; 
But  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  sc,orn,  from  groans  of  crowds  and  pale 
By  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  polluted  child,  from  innocent  blood 
Pour'd  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts :  a  tameless  multitude. 
How  deep  these  thoughts  were  we  may  guess  when 
we  read  : 

The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds, 
The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea, 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 

He  tells  us  how  : 
The  grave  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to  tell 
From  seats  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of  wrong, 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendor  fell 
Because  her  sons  were  free— and  that  among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  belong, 
By  God,  and  Nature,  and  Necessity. 
They  said  that  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young, 
Marr'd  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery, 
With  which  old  times  and  men  had  quell'd  the  vain  and  free. 

There  was  one  teacher  and  must  ever  be, 

They  said  even  God,  who,  the  necessity 

Of  rule  and  wrong  had  arm'd  against  mankind, 

His  slave  and  his  avenger  there  to  be ; 

That  we  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind, 

And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 

Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil  and  misery, 

For  thus  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter. 

Ah  me  !  That  men  should  be  uttering  the  same  old 
lies  still.  In  «  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant"  he  has  satirized 
George  the  Fourth  and  his  government ;  and  very  keen 


is  the  satire.  What  a  call  we  have  in  the  "  Masque  of 
Anarchy  !"  What  were  men  made  of  that  they  did  not 
heed  it  ? 

Men  of  England,  Heirs  of  Glory, 
Heroes  of  unwritten  story, 
Nurslings  of  one  mighty  mother, 
Hopes  of  her  and  one  another— 

Rise  like  lions  after  slumber. 
In  unvanquishable  number, 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew, 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you. 


What  is  Freedom?   Ye  can  tell 
That  which  Slavery  is  too  well, 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 

'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs,  as  in  a  cell 
For  the  tyrants'  use  to  dwell. 

'Tis  to  be  a  slave  in  soul, 
And  to  hold  no  strong  control 
Over  your  own  wills,  but  be 
All  that  others  make  of  ye. 
Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  quote  at  greater, length 
from  this  most  powerful  poem,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  reader  for  perusal.    Alas  !  that  we  should  be  able 
to  say  today,  and  in  our  own  country,  what  Shelley 
said  in  the  infancy  of  our  century. 

In  "  Prometheus  "  we  find  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
poetiy  which  Shelley  ever  gave  the  world.  In  the 
victim  of  Jove's  cruel  revenge  he  saw  himself  ;  but  he 
departs  from  the  Greek  story  and  makes  his  hero 
eventually  triumph  over  his  persecutor. 

Torture  and  solitude, 
Scorn  and  despair— these  are  mine  empire.  . 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  survey'st 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  mighty  God  ! 
Almighty,  had  I  deign'd  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny, 
cries  Prometheus.    And  again  : 
I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 
The  savior  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man. 
Prometheus  conquers  through  pain,  patience,  and 
strength.    How  true  and  beautiful  are  the  concluding 
words  : 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite  ; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  of  night ; 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 

To  love  and  bear  ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates  ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent  ; 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 

Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and  Victory. 
The  man  who  wrote  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  could  not 
be  expected  to  conform  to  a  creed  which  insists  that 
the  "  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  spirit,"  but  the  Christ- 
like virtue  of  forgiveness  may  certainly  be  claimed  for 
our  poet,  so  deeply  wronged,  so  frequently  slandered 
and  maligned.  Prometheus  says  of  Jove's  downfall : 
I  speak  in  grief, 

Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 
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As  then  ere  misery  mate  me  wise.    The  curse 
Once  breath'd  on  thee  I  would  recall. 

And  again  : 

Grief  for  a  wtnle  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

In  his  beautiful  lines  to  Mary  we  read  : 

I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check. 

And  further  on  : . 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return  ; 

Tho'  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the  power 

Which  says :  Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn. 

More  than  ever,  since  he  outsoared  "  the  shadow  of  our 
night,"  should  Shelley  be  appreciated  today,  when  men's 
hearts  are  stirring  with  love  and  pity  for  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed.  Gladly  may  we  learn  of  him — the  Lau- 
reate of  the  Poor.    Thus  let  us  hail  him. 

Did  a  vision  come  to  him,  that  awful  night  between 
the  sky  and  sea,  of  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  our 
earth  ?    Ere  his  great  spirit  fled — 

Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,* 

by  the  light  of  Promethean  fires  did  he  see  the  spirit 
of  Liberty  and  Peace  bending  over  the  earth  he  loved  ? 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FUNCTIONS   OF    THE  GOVERNMENT. 


BY    B.   F.  UNDERWOOD. 


In  the  portion  of  a  report  of  one  of  my  lectures  which 
appeared  in  this  paper,  March  20,  I  am  made  to  say : 
"  The  State  has  the  right  to  regulate  production."  This 
is  what  I  did  not  say  and  do  not  believe.  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  agitation  for  enlarging  government- 
al power  so  that  all  the  activities  of  production  and 
exchange  will  be  by  the  ordering  of  the  State. 

The  proper  function  of  Government  is,  I  hold,  the 
protection  of  every  one  in  the  right  "  to  do  whatever 
he  will,  provided  that  in  the  doing  thereof  he  infringes 
not  the  equal  right  of  any  other  man."  Government 
means  restraint,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  man's  dis- 
tance from  the  ideal  social  condition.  If  men  were 
perfect  the  restraint  of  authority  would  be  unnecessary. 
"  The  only  sufficient  reason,"  says  Godwin,  "that  can 
be  offered  for  the  institution  of  government  as  the  in- 
strument of  law,  is  a  fatal  and  indispensable  necessity." 
The  more  men  advance  in  intelligence  and  self-restraint 
the  less  government  will  be  required.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  industrial  troubles  can  be  settled  by  extending 
the  authority  of  the  government  to  the  control  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  is,  1  think,  the  repeal  of  a  large  number  of  laws 
(including  the  iniquitous  protective  tariff),  which  have 
contributed  to  evils  of  which  complaint  is  made  by 
Nationalists  and  State  Socialists. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  these  people  are  doing  great 

*  "  Adonais." 


good  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  cooperation, 
and  giving  prominence  to  the  moral  aspects  of  indus- 
trialism. If  competition  is  to  prevail  unrelieved  and 
unmodified  by  moral  principle  and  a  humane  spirit,  if 
the  employer  is  to  get  the  most  work  possible  for  the 
smallest  pay,  regardless  of  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployes, the  supply  of  labor  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
limit  of  population,  then  labor  can  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  merchandise,  of  a  mere  commodity,  and  the 
condition  of  the  millions  is  hopeless.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  of  justice  and  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  which  all  acknowledge  in  the  abstract,  and 
which  find  practical  expression  in  countless  ways  in 
private  and  social  life,  are  to  play  no  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  industrial  problems. 

Moral  science  is  the  science  of  human  relations,  and 
no  economic  theories  as  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, can,  in  a  progressive  age,  disregard  the  "  higher 
law,"  the  "moral  law,"  in  determining  the  fair  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor.  As  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
says  in  the  February  "  Forum":  "The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  indeed  the  universal  rule  of  nature.  But  the 
business  of  man,  who  is  an  ethical  animal,  having  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  is  to 
moralize  the  struggle." 

This  can  be  done  only  as  fast  as  men  themselves  be- 
come moral  as  well  as  intelligent,  as  fast  as  they  become 
self-respecting,  capable  of  self-restraint  and  of  coope- 
rative effort.  When  workingmen  come  to  understand 
that  the  remedy  for  the  worst  evils  they  suffer  lies  in 
their  united  and  intelligent  action,  and  not  in  govern- 
mental aid,  they  will  be  in  a  way  to  solve  the  labor  prob- 
lem and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the  despotism  of  pa- 
ternal government  which  makes  slaves  of  its  subjects. 

Chicago,  111. 

MODERN   MOLOCH-  WORSHIP. 


BY  M.  M.  H. 


"  Infant  damnation  is  a  legacy  from  our  pagan  ances- 
tors." So  said  one  of  the  advocates  for  revision  of  the 
creed,  in  the  recent  Presbyterian  council  in  New  York 
City.  Yes — it  is  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  old  Moloch- 
worship  of  antiquity. 

The  worship  of  Moloch  by  human  sacrifices  and  or- 
deals by  fire,  is  the  most  ancient  and  general  form  of 
idolatry  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  seems  to  have 
had  a  fascination  for  the  human  race,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended its  influence  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, from  the  fire-worshipers  of  Persia  to  the  sun- 
worship  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  We  find  this  idol  among 
the  Ammonites  as  Moloch  :  among  the  Moabites  as  Che- 
mosh :  among  the  Carthaginians  as  Kronos.  It  crept 
into  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  had  a  few  secret  ad- 
herents among  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Under  Solo- 
mon, it  was  openly  introduced  and  practiced  by  the  Ca- 
naanite  women  of  his  harem.    (1  Kings,  2;  7,  8.) 

The  valley  of  Hinnom  (Ge-Henna)  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  the  chief  places  of  these  abominable  rites. 
The  name  of  the  former  was  afterward  adopted  for  hell, 
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not  only  by  the  Jews  but  by  the  Mohammedans.  Its 
foul  vapors,  its  smell  of  burning  flesh— its  shrieks  and- 
groans  of  mortal  anguish— the  smoke  of  its  torment  for- 
ever ascending  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem— all  made 
it  a  fitting  symbol  for  the  material  hell  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone which  engrafted  itself  upon  the  Christian  theol- 
ogy as  an  offshoot  of  the  old  Moloch  horror. 

The  non-elect-infant  can  be  traced  all  the  way  back 
in  human  history  to  the  first  baby  that  ever  screamed 
in  the  arms  of  the  hideous  idol  Moloch— hugged  to  his 
red  hot  breast,  or  dropped  from  his  brazen  hands  into 
the  fire  at  his  feet,  in  varied  fiendishness.  Here  origi- 
nated the  extraordinary  conception  that  infants  offered 
in  burnt  sacrifice  may  be  regarded  with  complacency 
by  the  Almighty— an  offering  "acceptable  and  of  a 
sweet  savor."  So  taught  the  priest  of  Moloch.  And 
the  unhappy  parents,  under  his  instruction,  crushed 
back  their  natural  feelings,  and  tried  to  rejoice  in  the 
agonies  of  their  darlings.  This  is  precisely  the  teach- 
ing of  Calvinism  from  the  month  of  its  most  eloquent 
and  powerful  exponent,  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  satis- 
faction of  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  elect,  he  tells  us, 
will  be  inconceivably  increased  and  intensified  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  even  though  it  be 
their  nearest  and  dearest  for  whom  they  would  have  died 
on  earth— on  whose  misery  they  are  compelled  to  gaze. 

Not  from  Christ,  but  from  Moloch,  came  the  doctrine 
of  infant  damnation.  Both  said :  "  Suffer  the  little  ones 
to  come  unto  me."  Both  took  the  children  into  their 
arms.  But  while  Christ  blessed  them,  Moloch  roasted 
them.  And,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  human  in- 
tellect and  a  strange  suppression  of  the  human  heart, 
God  the  Father  was,  in  later  times,  represented  by  some 
theologians  as  an  almighty  fiend,  creating  millions  of 
helpless  innocents  as  fuel  for  everlasting  burnings  want- 
only and  maliciously,  "for  his  mere  good  pleasure!" 
This  act  of  "mere  good  pleasure"  was  only  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  Moloch  in  a  more  terrible  form— more  ter- 
rible because  transferred  to  the  spirit  world  and  made 
unending. 

Augustine  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  Moloch  tra- 
dition. Assuredly,  he  did  not  get  his  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation  from  Christ,  who  said :  "  Except  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
And  again :  "  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  father  in  heaven."  No 
—he  got  it  through  the  accident  of  birth  and  environ- 
ment. He  was  born  a  pagan,  in  Numidia,  a  province 
of  the  great  Carthaginian  empire,on  ground  consecrated 
for  centuries  to  the  worship  of  Moloch,  and  black  with 
the  ashes  of  his  victims.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
traditions  and  with  such  an  inheritance,  what  wonder 
that  he  should  incline  to  the  sacrifice  by  fire,  and  even 
extend  the  ordeal  into  the  other  world?  In  one  of  his 
epistles,  he  accepts  the  flames  as  a  dernier  ressort,  both 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem,  and  constitutes  himself 
a  link  between  the  ancient  Moloch  and  the  mediaeval 
hell.  "  It  is  much  better,"  he  writes,  "  that  some  should 
perish  by  their  own  fires,  than  that  the  whole  body 
should  burn  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  Gehenna." 

There  spoke  the  half-Christianized  unconscious  votary 
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of  Moloch,  in  the  misty  dawn  of  Christianity.  Augus- 
tine believed  in  reprobation  as  a  necessary  corollary 
from  election.  His  logic  demanded  the  damnation  of 
all  the  non-elect,  including  infants  and  heathen.  And 
in  his  half -pagan  conception,  he  justified  the  wisdom  of 
his  pagan  ancestors,  and  recommended  fire  as  the  most 
appropriate  way  of  disposing  of  the  reprobate— the  fires 
of  the  earthly  Hinnom,  the  fires  of  the  everlasting  Ge- 
henna. The  ancient  Moloch- worship  was  too  near  him; 
locally  and  chronologically,  for  him  to  feel  for  it  the 
abhorrence  of  modern  sentiment.  What  more  natural 
than  for  this  man,  pagan,  Platonist,half-developed  Chris- 
tian, an  indifferent  scholar,  knowing  little  of  Greek, 
and  absolutely  nothing  of  Hebrew— in  the  confusion  of 
his  successive  transformations  and  the  blindness  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  original  scriptures,  to  confound  Moloch 
with  God  "the  Father,"  and  to  caricature  the  latter  with 
the  hideous  lineaments  of  the  former  ? 

We  should  consider  the  spiritual  twilight  in  which 
Augustine  lived— his  limitations,  his  mental  conflicts, 
the  poverty  of  his  resources,  his  exclusion  from  the  orig- 
inal text  of  the  word  of  God.  And  we  should  be  leni- 
ent toward  the  theological  absurdities  and  follies  into 
which  he  was  betrayed. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  John  Calvin,  who,  twelve  cen- 
turies later,  took  up  and  indorsed  these  monstrous 
calumnies  against  the  world's  Creator  ?  What  shall  be 
said  of  the  Westminster  divines,  still  a  century  later? 
And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  man  who  rises  in  his 
place  in  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  the  year  of  grace 
1890,  and  dares  his  brethren  to  say  positively  that  there 
are  no  infants  in  hell ! 

It  has  been  imagined  that  in  the  solitudes  of  Alaska, 
and  in  vast  unfathomed  ocean  depths,  still  roam  a  few 
grotesque  and  unwieldy  specimens  of  the  first  progeny 
of  Chaos — great  saurians  and  mammoths  that  have  sur- 
.vived  the  extinction  of  their  species.  It  is  equally  amaz- 
ing, but  more  undeniably  true,  that  there  yet  exists  upon 
the  earth  another  sort  of  relic,  left  over  from  spiritual 
chaos.  It  is  the  theological  pyramid  builder.  He  goes 
on  building  up  his.  logical  masonry,  and  glories  in  the 
perfection  of  his  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  faultless  struc- 
ture, without  visible  seam  or  joint  or  flaw.  But,  like 
the  wonderful  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  after  all,  only 
a  tomb :  the  tomb  of  the  non-elect-heathen ;  the  tomb 
of  the  non-elect-infant ;  the  tombs  of  the  whole  human 
race,  except  a  few  fortunate  favorites  of  "  God's  mere 
good  pleasure,"  (in  which  favored  class  the  builder  un- 
doubtedly places  himself— one  of  the  heavenly  "  Four 
Hundred,"  so  to  speak.)  But,  worse  than  all,  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Christ.  He  hath  builded  strong,  the  ancient 
theologian.  He  hath  builded  deep.  He  hath  laid  his 
stones  in  logical  sequence.  But  he  hath  entombed  the 
Christ.  "  He  hath  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  he  hath  laid  him." 

Such  teachers  are  anomalies  and  anachronisms,  like 
the  mammoths  and  the  saurians.  They  are  fast  dying 
out.  Their  "  preterition  "  is  already  consigning  them 
to  the  preterit  tense.  And  they  will  be  remembered 
by  future  generations  only  as  the  "intellectual  barbar- 
ians" of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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A    FLEA    FOR    ABSOLUTE  FREEDOM. 


BY  MARIE  LOUISE. 


The  Twentieth  Century  of  March  27  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers  to  a  letter  in  its  columns  written  by 
Robert  C.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  taxa- 
tion for  school  rates.  The  correspondent  is  in  favor  of 
collective  actions  and  governmental  enterprises,  al- 
though he  goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  Individualism, 
or  Anarchism,  is  the  highest  realization  to  be  attained 
by  man.  This  acknowledgment  falls  melodiously  on 
the  ear  of  the  Anarchist  and  gives  me  an  irresistible 
desire  to  express  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  and  a 
plea  for  the  untrammeled  liberty  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Adams  says  : 

Children  are  members  of  a  community  ;  their  education  benefits 
the  community ;  therefore  the  community  should  pay  for  it. 

Further  on  he  says  : 

The  coercion  of  a  man  is  an  evil,  and  that  children  should  grow 
up  without  education  is  an  evil.  Which  is  the  greater  evil,  the  ig- 
norance of  society  or  the  compulsion  of  a  man  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  benefits  he  receives  ? 

To  this  query  I  reply  :  The  coercion  of  the  man  is 
the  greater  evil.  I  go  further  and  say  that  the  great- 
est of  all  evils  is  coercion.  I  again  proceed  and  decid- 
edly assert  that  coercion  is  the  evil  out  of  which  all 
other  evils  flow.  Let  Mr.  Adams  think  of  any  one  of 
the  ills  which  curse  mankind,  and  diagnose  it  carefully 
from  its  last  evidences  back  to  its  tap-root  and  he  will 
find  (unless  he  is  blinded  by  prejudices)  that  coercion 
lies  there,  virile,  germinating  and  throwing  up  vigor- 
ous shoots.  If  there  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  I 
would  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Adams  to  point  it  out.  I  am 
anxious  to  discover  the  pure  and  unquestionable  truth, 
and  to  be  corrected  if  any  of  my  views  are  fallacious. 

The  legendary  fall  of  man  and  antecedent  fall  of  the 
angels  suggest  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  rebel- 
lion against  a  coercive  power.  To  the  angels  it  would 
have  been  happiness  to  worship  a  god  whose  splendor 
and  mighty  attributes  must  have  fascinated  them.  But 
the  trouble  lay  in  the  compulsion  to  adore  and  the 
threats  of  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience.  As  an  inev- 
itable result,  out  of  coercion  arose  rebellion  and  hatred 
whipped  out  love.  The  great  being  called  God,  the 
architype  of  all  coercionists,  being  unable  to  bend  the 
angels  under  his  will,  drove  them  from  their  heavenly 
home  and  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Of  this  fabulous  example  of  coercion  and  despotic 
brutality  we  have  a  striking  counterpart  in  the  late 
speech  of  the  German  autocrat,  William,  when  he  said : 

Those  who  help  me  I  heartily  welcome.  Those  who  oppose  me  I 
dash  to  pieces. 

Despotism  begets  hatred,  and  hatred  is  the  parent  of 
all  crimes. 

What  is  the  use  of  clamoring  for  coercion  and  educa- 
tion in  the  same  breath  ?  Under  a  system  of  society 
where  coercion  is  acknowledged  as  a  proper  factor  to 
maintain  order,  you  can  but  educate  slaves  and  knaves. 
When  you  have  degraded  the  parents  by  compelling 
them  to  act  in  such  and  such  a  way,  whether  they  feel 
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inclined  to  do  so  or  not,  you  take  the  children  of  these 
•irresponsible  men  and  women  and  thrust  education 
down  their  throats  at  the  risk  of  choking  them  to  death. 

Mr.  Adams  need  not  be  uneasy  about  the  welfare  of 
the  nation's  children.  So  long  as  parents  require  to  be 
compelled  to  educate  their  offspring,  so  long  will  edu- 
cation be  a  worthless  gift  to  the  child.  Let  the  parents 
become  free  to  act  as  they  see  fit  in  all  matters  of  life, 
and  three  generations  will  not  pass  away  before  the 
children  are  all  thoroughly  educated. 

Is  Mr.  Adams  skeptical  on  this  point  ?  Let  him  ob- 
serve how  eager  rich  and  self-reliant  parents  are  to 
have  their  children  go  through  all  branches  and  de- 
grees of  education.  Is  this  due  to  their  means  to  pay 
abundantly  for  it  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  is  the  result  of  de- 
veloped intellectuality.  Give  to  ignorant  and  depend- 
ent parents  a  large  sum  of  money  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. Will  they  do  it  ?  No,  and  could  not  if  they 
would.  We  cannot  make  people  intelligent  and  moral 
by  statute  laws.  Absolute  liberty  for  the  individual  is 
the  only  condition  in  which  our  race  can  unfold  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  for  which  it  is  qualified. 

Mr.  Adams  takes  great  pains  to  show  that  principle, 
or  right,  must  sometimes  withdraw  in  favor  of  expedi- 
ency. His  position  is  that  of  an  opportunist.  It  is  here 
that  Authoritarians  and  Libertarians  appear  in  their 
true  colors.  To  the  former,  opportunism  is  transfig- 
ured reason ;  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  transfigured  lie,  a  de- 
nial of  eternal  truth. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  deemed  "  right  to  co- 
erce a  child  until  he  attains  the  age  of  reason."  How, 
and  under  what  qualification,  is  it  "  deemed  right  to 
coerce  a  child  ?"  If  deemed  right,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  fallacious  and  perverted  ethics  which  our  coer- 
cion inoculated  parents  have  transmitted  to  us  as  a 
relic  of  past  superstitions  and  brutalisms  which  priests 
have  taught  the  people.  No  one  has  a  natural  right  to 
coerce  a  child  any  more  than  to  coerce  an  adult.  All 
attempts  to  use  force  on  a  child  are  detrimental  to  its 
future  welfare.  The  child  has  a  natural  right  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  physically  and  mentally  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.  Restraint  dwarfs  his  activity  and  nat- 
ural unfoldment.  Let  the  little  one  bloom  under  the 
vivifying  sun  of  absolute  freedom.  Let  him  grow  to 
strong  and  perfect  manhood.  He  will  run  to  his  de- 
struction, you  say  ?  Oh,  no  ;  never  fear.  Experience 
will  land  him  safely  on  the  solid  ground  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  he  will  do  whatever  is  best  for  his  happi- 
ness and  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  The  child 
is  born  with  a  good  and  righteous  heart,  the  gift  of  our 
common  mother  nature.  Sin  enters  his  mind  only 
through  forceful  and  coercive  pressure. 

Do  not  coerce  the  child  !  Look  at  the  painful  and 
flushed  little  face  which  your  stern  bidding  has  cloud- 
ed !  Feel  the  throbbing  of  his  little  heart,  sending  to 
his  brain  the  blood  of  rebellion  and  hate  !  See  the 
burning  expression  of  his  eyes,  in  which  just  now  love, 
fear,  and  hate  struggle  for  mastery !  Persist  in  your 
cruel  and  guilty  purpose  of  curbing  his  buoyant  spirit, 
and  the  child  must  die — morally.  Coercion  is  moral 
death. 
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Experience  demonstrates  that  love  alone  is  condu- 
cive to  human  happiness,  and  love  dwells  in  the  abode 
of  absolute  liberty. 

Limited  or  restrained  liberty  is  a  grim  caricature, 
and  dwells  in  donjons,  with  chains  and  manacles. 

New  York. 

SUGAR,   SEED   POTATOES   AND  MONEY. 


BY  ELEANOR   F.  BALDWIN. 

For  real  cold-blooded  diabolism  on  money  matters 
commend  me  to  the  financial  editor  of  a  Christian  paper. 

The  "  Independent  "  of  March  13  has  an  editorial  on 
the  rate  of  interest  bill,  now  pending,  in  which  its  pas- 
sage is  opposed  on  the  ground  "  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
est to  be  paid  for  money  should  be  left  to  the  unre- 
strained discretion  of  the  borrower  and  lender." 

From  the  time  of  Shylock  until  now,  the  borrower  of 
money  has  been  and  still  is  the  prey  of  the  lender  with 
no  chance .  to  use  "  discretion."  The  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  the  prerogative  of  the  lender  alone ;  and  he 
uses  it  for  his  own  gain  and  the  ruin  of  his  victim. 

The  benevolent  proposition  above  quoted  is  thus  ex- 
plained: "We  place  this  doctrine  upon  the  general 
ground  that  money  is  really  an  article  of  trade  between 
the  borrower  and  lender,  as  is  tea  or  coffee  or  any  other 
article  between  the  buyer  and  seller." 

Now,  one  might  suppose  that  this  financial  editor 
would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  between  "borrower 
and  lender"  and  "buyer  and  seller,"  but  he  makes  no 
such  distinction.  Or,  as  he  is  presumably  a  Christian, 
one  might  also  be  excused  for  thinking  that  he  would 
object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because  all  interest  is 
condemned  by  the  wholesale  in  "  holy  writ "  as  a  crimes 
and  in  such  clear  and  unmistakable  language  "  that  a 

wayfaring  man  though  a  "  financial  editor  "  need 

not  err  therein." 

It  is  somewhat  odd,  that,  if  money  /V  really  a  legiti- 
mate article  of  trade,  it  is  the  sole  one  known  to  com- 
merce with  which  every  other  "  article  of  trade  "  can 
be  purchased. 

It  is  also  singular  that  when  this  "  article  of  trade  " 
is  loaned  it  must  be  returned  with  a  premium  in  kind  ; 
this  rule  fails  in  every  other  article  of  trade  which  is 
borrowed.  If  a  housekeeper  loans  her  neighbor  a  cup 
of  sugar  she  expects  but  a  cup  of  sugar  in  return ;  if  a 
farmer  lends  another  a  bushel  of  seed  potatoes,  he  ex- 
pects a  bushel  in  return  and  no  more.  Now,  will  the 
financial  editor  tell  us  how  it  is  that  this  "  article  of 
trade,"  money,  which  he  says  is  just  like  tea  or  coffee 
or  any  other  commodity,  cannot  be  loaned  to  a  borrower 
and  then  returned  to  the  lender  like  every  other 
"  article  of  trade,"  without  diminishing  or  increasing 
the  amount  borrowed  ? 
New  York. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Col. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  will  have  an  article  on  "  Crumbling 
Creeds,"  Van  Buren  Denslow  on  "  Why  I  am  a  Protec- 
tionist," and  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  on  "  Why  I  am  a 
Free  Trader,"  and  Hagan  Dwen  will  have  a  story. 
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The  Address. 


THE   EIGHT-HOUR  WAR. 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  April  13,  1890. 


The  eight-hour  war  has  begun.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  last  Monday,  in  Chicago,  by  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer. Whether  there  will  be  a  serious  and  important  con- 
flict or  fiasco  remains  to  be  seen.  Either  is  possible.  The 
outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  determined  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  laboring  people.  If  they  hang  together  and 
avoid  deeds  of  violence,  even  in  self-defense,  they  may 
defeat  their  enemies.  If  they  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, if  they  haunt  liquor  saloons,  if  they  destroy  prop- 
erty or  life,  if  their  leaders  betray  them,  they  will  mis- 
erably fail. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope,  in  this  contest 
between  capitalists  and  laborers,  the  laborers  will  win. 
A  laborer,  in  his  capacity  of  laborer,  is  a  blessing  to  the 
world  and  should  enjoy  wealth,  freedom,  and  happiness. 
A  capitalist,  in  his  capacity  of  capitalist,  is  a  curse  to 
the  world  and  should  enjoy  nothing.  A  laborer  should 
survive.  A  capitalist  should  perish — not  as  a  person 
but  as  a  capitalist.  A  laborer  should  be  honored  and 
loved.  A  capitalist  should  be  shunned  and  despised— 
not  as  a  person  but  as  a  capitalist.  In  any  struggle  be- 
tween capitalists  and  laborers  all  good  persons  should 
wish  and  work  for  the  success  of  the  laborers. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  stop  to  explain 
what  I  have  just  said,  but  if  I  do  not  I  will  be  misun- 
derstood. 

What  is  a  laborer?  One  who  applies  thought  and 
muscle  to  matter,  and  thus  turns  it  into  useful  forms. 
One  who  increases  the  wealth  of  the  world.  One  who 
produces  all  that  he  consumes,  with  something  more  to 
give  to  children  and  old  persons,  sick,  lame,  and  other- 
wise disabled  persons. 

What  is  a  capitalist?  One  who  produces  nothing. 
One  who  owns  certain  bits  of  paper  called  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  titles,  and  the  like,  and  whom  custom,  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  permit  to  levy  tribute  upon  pro- 
ducers because  he  owns  these  bits  of  magic  paper.  One 
who,  ablebodied  and  in  good  health,  consumes  what 
others  produce  without  the  bother  of  begging  or  the 
danger  of  illegal  stealing. 

John  Smith  is  a  laborer.  He  is  also  ill-natured,  hard 
hearted,  a  drunkard,  and  a  wife-beater.  In  all  these 
latter  respects  he  is  despicable,  but  as  a  laborer  he  is 
honorable  ;  he  is  a  blessing  to  the  world.  John  Brown 
is  a  capitalist.  But  he  is  also  sweet  tempered,  kind 
hearted  in  all  his  personal  relations,  dearly  loves  his 
wife  and  children,  and  makes  them  happy.  In  all  these 
latter  respects  he  is  admirable  and  lovable,  but  as  a  cap- 
italist he  is  a  curse  to  the  world,  an  objectionable  hang- 
er-on to  humanity. 

There  are  capitalists  whom  I  dearly  love — as  persons  ; 
some  of  these  give  money  to  support  the  work  I  am 
doing,  to  encourage  me  in  denouncing  them — as  capital- 
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ists,  which  shows  how  good  they  are  as  persons,  but 
my  affection  for  them  and  their  contributions  of  money 
to  help  disintegrate  the  system  that  makes  a  capitalist 
possible  and  honorable  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  as 
capitalists  they  are  obnoxious  to  justice,  freedom,  prog- 
ress and  happiness. 

The  same  person  may  be  both  a  laborer  and  a  capital- 
ist, in  which  case  he  is  in  one  capacity  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  in  the  other  a  curse.  A  stockholder  in  a 
mill  or  railroad  corporation  may  be  also  a  manager,  or 
book-keeper,  or  other  laborer  for  his  own  corporation, 
or  for  some  one  else,  or  for  himself.  In  that  case,  as  a 
stockholder  he  is  a  capitalist,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  and  dividends  on  his  stock  he  is  a  parasite, 
because  that  interest  and  those  dividends  represent 
what  others  produce  and,  because  they  are  ignorant  and 
superstitious  enough  to  let  him,  he  appropriates.  But 
as  a  manager,  bookkeeper,  or  other  laborer,  he  is  an 
honorable  producer.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  stock- 
holder and  weaver  in  the  same  mill,  as  a  stockholder  he 
would  be  wronging  himself  as  a  weaver. 

Again,  a  day  laborer  may  have  money  deposited  in  a 
savings  bank,  or  be  the  owner  of  a  government  bond,  or  . 
of  a  bit  of  land  that  he  is  holding  for  a  rise.    As  a 
laborer  he  is  honorable,  but  as  an  interest  taker  he  is  a 
social  barnacle. 

This  last  is  something  of  which  many  relatively  poor 
persons  do  not  think.  A  person  who  has  ten  dollars 
deposited  in  a  savings  bank,  is,  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  thus  invested,  a  capitalist.  He  is  getting  forty 
cents  a  year  that  other  laborers  produce,  and  wishing 
for  more.  There  is  no  difference,  except  in  the  amounts 
appropriated,  between  him  and  all  other  grasping  mon- 
opolists. But  many  persons  who  have  small  amounts 
of  money  out  at  interest  are  vigorous  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  other  persons  who  do  their  absorbing  on 
a  larger  scale.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  just  as  well 
for  us  to  understand  ourselves  and  have  clear  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  a  laborer  and  what  a  capitalist. 

Some  of  you  may  not  like  what  I  am  saying  because 
you  may  have  money  in  a  savings  bank,  but  it  is  well  for 
us  to  reflect  that  the  character  of  an  act  is  not  changed 
because  it  is  committed  by  you  or  me.  If  it  is  wrong 
for  any  one  to  consume  what  he  does  not  produce  it  is 
wrong  for  you  or  me.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  wicked  Jay 
Gould,  or  the  pious  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  or  the  ortho- 
dox John  D.  Rockefeller,  or  the  seraphic,  angelic,  saintly 
J  ohn  Wanamaker  to  steal  millions  by  law  it  is  also  wrong 
for  you -or  me  to  steal  cents  by  law. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  fashionable  to  say  that  all  this 
pocketing,  by  the  capitalists,  of  money  earned  by  labor- 
ers is  inevitable  and  justifiable  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  owning  land  and  issuing  money ;  that  when  we 
are  in  Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do ;  that  there 
are  many  capitalists  who  clearly  understand  that  what 
they  live  on  is  produced  by  others  and  appropriated  by 
them  through  the  agency  of  the  Government,  and  be- 
cause the  producers  are  foolish  enough  to  have  it  so ; 
that  many  of  these  capitalists  are  sorely  troubled  in 
mind  and  do  not  like  to  use  their  rent,  interest,  and 
profits  money  while  the  producers  who  earned  it  are 


overworked,  sick,  and  starving  ;  that  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult for  an  individual  to  get  himself  right  when  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lives  are  wrong  ;  but  these 
conditions,  no  matter  how  weighty  they  may  be,  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  however  de- 
praved a  laborer  is  in  other  respects,  as  a  laborer  he  is 
a  blessing,  and  however  admirable  a  capitalist  is  in  other 
respects,  as  a  capitalist  he  is  a  curse. 

If  after  this  explanation  of  what  I  mean  by  capital- 
ists and  laborers  I  am  misunderstood  when  I  say  that, 
in  the  oncoming  eight-hour  struggle,  all  my  sympathies 
are  with  the  laborers  and  against  the  capitalists,  because 
laborers  are  honorable  and  capitalists  are  despicable, 
either  I  am  incapable  of  imparting  or  those  who  misun- 
derstand me  are  unable  to  comprehend  my  meaning. 

Another  reason  why  I  sympathize  with  the  laborers 
in  their  struggle  for  an  eight-hour  day,  is  that  the  la- 
borers are  right  in  desiring  to  work  but  eight  out  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  in  believing  that  they  should  be 
able  to  support  themselves  by  laboring  one-third  of  the 
time.  With  only  rudimentary  reasoning  faculties,  with 
no  inventive  genius,  with  no  productive  powers  or  im- 
plements animals  of  the  forest  or  jungle  with  little  la- 
bor support  themselves.  In  our  present  state  of  indus- 
trial development,  by  working  one-third  of  the  time, 
men  should  be  able  to  live  in  comfort.  Wealth  pro- 
ducers should  have  as  many  hours  for  reading,  thinking 
and  recreation  as  they  devote  to  productive  labor.  Only 
to  labor  and  to  sleep  is  death  to  the  mind,  death  to  the 
love  of  beauty,  death  to  happiness,  death  to  aspiration, 
death  to  domestic  love,  death  to  manhood.  Man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone.  He  lives  by  bread  and  thought, 
and  social  intercourse,  and  family  love,  and  the  sense 
of  freedom.  When  his  labor  is  so  effective  as  to  yield 
these  things,  and  so  brief  as  to  furnish  their  enjoyment, 
it  is  cheerfully  performed  ;  he  is  happy,  and  he  may  de- 
velop character.  But  when  labor  becomes  drudgery  and 
its  fruit  is  bread  alone,  it  raises  the  question  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  live.  He  who  rarely  sees  his  home 
in  the  day  light  or  his  children  awake,  and  cannot  en- 
joy the  comradeship  of  his  wife  in  leisure  exists  but 
does  not  live.  She  who  runs  her  sewing  machine, 
snatching  a  mouthful  of  food  as  she  toils,  and  falling 
asleep  when  she  can  work  no  longer,  ceases  to  be  a  wo- 
man.   She  becomes  a  pitiable  thing. 

Laborers  are  right  also  in  wishing  no  diminution  of 
wages  with  their  shortened  hours  of  labor.  They  are 
right  in  believing  that  should  they  succeed  in  getting 
ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work  they  would  still  re- 
ceive less  than  their  rightful  share  of  what  they  pro- 
duce. 

It  is  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  capitalists  cannot  pay 
better  wages  than  they  do.  When  a  capitalist  tells  his 
employes  that  he  cannot  afford  to  increase  their  wages 
he  means  that  he  cannot  pay  himself  interest  on  his  in- 
vestment and  the  amount  of  profits  that  he  has  decided 
he  must  have  and  increase  their  wages  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  capitalist  would  be  willing  to  accept  fair 
wages  for  the  work  he  actually  does  as  a  productive  fac- 
tor in  the  business  he  could  then  pay  his  associates  fair 
wages.    It  is  absurd  for  an  employer  who  is  taking  ten, 
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twenty,  thirty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  out  of  the  joint  products  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand or  five  thousand  persons  to  say  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  his  companions  in  industry,  who  are  called 
employes,  more  than  he  does.  That  he  cannot  pay  them 
more  without  appropriating  less  for  himself  is  quite 
true.  But  that  is  not  what  he  says  when  he  grinds  the 
workers  under  the  wheels  of  the  series  of  monopolies 
that  give  him  his  power— a  power  that  he  could  not 
wield,  but  that  the  masses  of  the  people  worship  the 
great  gods,  Rent,  Interest,  and  Profits,  with  more  face- 
in-the-dust  devotion  than  that  with  which  they  wor- 
ship Jehovah  or  Jesus. 

Because  all  this  is  true  is  why  I  persist  against  the 
advice  and  protestations  of  friends  whom  I  respect  and 
love,  in  laying  the  responsibility  for  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  not  upon  the  political  or  industrial  system  but 
upon  the  individuals  who  deliberately  take  advantage 
of  the  system  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  earnings 
of  others.    If  a  man  discovers  that,  because  of  an  ad- 
vantage which  a  legal  system  gives  him  over  others,  he 
is  getting  out  of  the  business  he  manages  more  than 
what  would  be  fair  wages  for  his  actual  productive  la- 
bor, he  is  morally  bound  to  return  that  surplus  in  equit- 
able proportions  to  his  co-workers.    If  he  does  not  do 
that  he  is  a  legal  appropriator  of  the  property  of  others. 
The  habit  of  excusing  individuals  for  doing  this  because 
a  legal  system  permits  them  to  and  public  opinion  in- 
vests them  with  respectability  and  honor  because  they 
do  is  cowardly  and  pernicious.    The  system  will  never 
disintegrate  until  crimes  committed  under  it  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  individuals  who  commit  them.  Because 
the  law  allows  me  to  speculate  in  vacant  land,  or  charge 
my  neighbor  interest,  or  reap  profits  from  the  labor  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  is  no  excuse  for  my  doing  these 
things.    And  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  by  which  the 
present  monopolistic  system  can  be  broken  up  is  to  de- 
velop a  public  opinion  by  which  it  will  be  regarded  as 
criminal  for  any  one  to  have  money  that  was  not  hon- 
estly earned  by  productive  labor. 

There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  rent  is  rob- 
bery, and  interest  is  robbery,  and  profit  is  robbery.  As 
fast  as  people  understand  this  rent,  interest,  and  profit, 
I  think,  will  cease.  I  have  confidence  that  to  do  as  nearly 
right  as  they  know  how  is  the  disposition  of  human  be- 
ings. 

Two  questions  remain  to  discuss,  which  must  be  dis- 
missed in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

1.  Is  the  trade  union,  the  organized  labor  method  of 
accomplishing  the  eight-hour  day,  wise  and  right  ?  That 
it  is  the  outcome  of  the  situation  is  plain.  Capitalists 
are  organized,  secretly  and  powerfully,  to  rob  laborers 
by  keeping  wages  down.  It  is  very  natural,  therefore, 
that  laborers  should  organize  to  resist  the  injustice  of 
the  capitalists.  Whether  it  is  wise  experience  will  de- 
termine. I  do  not  think  so,  as  laborers  are  now  organ- 
ized, but  I  may  be  wrong.  Whether  it  is  right  depends  on 
conditions.  It  is  right  for  laborers  to  organize  provided 
that  they  do  not  resort  to  physical  force  either  against 
capitalists  or  "  scabs."  Laborers  have  the  right  to  quit 
work  singly  or  in  bodies,   They  have  the  right  to  arbi- 
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trate  with  their  employers  as  individuals  or  by  commit- 
tees representing  organizations.  They  have  the  right 
to  argue  with  other  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing them  not  to  take  their  vacant  places.  They  should 
have  the  right  to  boycott  capitalists  and  their  goods,  or 
"scabs,"  individually  or  by  joint  agreement.  But  the 
moment  they  attack,  with  physical  violence,  capitalists 
or  their  property,  or  "  scabs,"  they  are  wrong.  They 
should  have  the  right  to  despise  and  denounce  a  capi- 
talist if  they  speak  only  the  truth  about  him,  but  not  to 
shoot  him  or  injure  his  property  ;  they  should  have  the 
right  to  jeer  at  a  "  scab,"  and  to  call  him  a  "  scab,"  and 
to  black-list  him,  but  not  to  hit  him  with  brickbats. 

Laborers  are  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  a  righteous  cause  needs  no  physical  violence 
for  its  support.  Every  pistol  fired,  or  brick  thrown,  or 
torch  applied  weakens  the  cause  of  labor.  It  is  true 
that  capitalists  use  physical  force  against  laborers,  but 
that  is  because  their  cause  is  unrighteous,  and  it  will 
not  avail  to  save  them  from  the  downfall  that  will  be- 
fore long  be  visited  upon  them  by  public  opinion. 

2.  Will  laborers  accomplish  an  eight-hour  day  by  the 
present  methods  of  organization  ?    I  think  not.   I  think 
that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  the  odds  are 
very  decidedly  against  them.    Public  opinion,  at  pres- 
ent, sustains  a  military  Government,  and  that  Govern- 
ment in  cities,  states,  and  nation  is  controlled  by  capi- 
talists and  used  by  them  to  force  laborers  into  submis- 
sion. The  Government  authorizes  capitalists  to  exclude 
laborers  from  vacant  land.   The  Government  at  the  dic- 
tation, and  for  the  interest  of  capitalists,  permits  only 
a  small  amount  of  money  to  circulate.    The  Govern- 
ment furnishes  sheriffs  and  policemen  to  evict  strikers, 
when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  their  rent,  from  their 
homes.    The  Government  controls  all  the  parks,  poor 
houses  and  public  buildings,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  used  for  shelter  by  homeless  poor  people.    '1  he 
Government  does  not  allow  begging  along  the  streets 
or  country  roads.    The  Government  protects  the  prop- 
erty and  persons  of  capitalists.    In  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longed and  general  strike  the  capitalists  would  sit  down 
and  wait,  and  by-and-by  the  Government  would  have 
all  the  strikers  turned  out  of  their  homes,  where  they 
would  have  to  walk  up  and  down  with  their  wives  and 
children  day  and  alight,  because,  you  know,  it  is  not 
lawful  to  sleep  in  streets  and  parks.    If  they  became 
riotous  the  Government  troops  would  shoot  them,  and 
before  long  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  work  on  the 
capitalists'  terms,  for  men,  women,  and  children  cannot 
eat  dirt  nor  stones. 

No.  Organized  labor  can  win  no  great  betterment  for 
laborers  while  a  military  Government  exists  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  capitalists.  Laborers  cannot  prevail 
against  the  capitalists  and  their  Government  by  force 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  they  cannot 
prevail  without  force.  As  long  as  capitalists  can  hire 
some  laborers  to  become  policemen  and  soldiers,  and 
induce  all  laborers  to  march  in  single  file  to  the  ballot- 
box  to  vote  for  the  candidates  which  they,  the  capital- 
ists, nominate,  labor  will  bow  its  head  and  clank  its 
Chains,  defeated  and  enslaved, 
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These  are  sad  words.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to 
utter  them.  Some  of  those  who  have  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  laborers,  and  are  their  leaders,  the  dupes 
or  willing  tools,  I  fear,  of  priests  or  politicians,  will  in- 
dignantly resent  them,  but  they  are  true. 

There  is  more  to  all  this,  but  I  dare  not  tax  your  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  it  all. 

I  have  but  one  thing  further  to  say. 

Even  supposing  that  laborers  could  accomplish  the 
only  kind  of  organization  that  could  possibly  be  effect- 
ive— an  organization  that  would  stop  every  wheel,  hush 
every  loom,  and  silence  every  pick  in  every  mine  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  thus  bring  production  to  a 
sudden  and  an  appalling  end  until  the  eight-hour  day 
was  conceded — little  would  be  gained. 

Mr.  Gompers  understands  this.  When  I  said  to  him 
once:  "And  after  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  won, 
what?"  he  said,  "More";  "And  after  that,  what?" 
"More." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that.  He  said  that  I,  and 
men  like  me,  are  on  a  tall  mountain  top,  and  so  we  are 
of  no  immediate  practical  use  to  the  toilers  in  the  valley. 
But  I  was  glad  to  know  that  he  is  climbing  toward  that 
same  mountain  top,  waving  a  banner  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed, "  More ! " 

I  sympathize  with  him  and  the  warfare  he  is  waging 
because  I  realize  that  whether  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment succeeds  or  fails  the  men  who  are  in  it,  and  as  the 
result  of  it,  will,  when  it  is  over,  want  "more."  Nor 
will  they  get  what  they  deserve  until  they  have  all  they 
produce.  But  that  cannot  be  until  there  is  not  a  Land 
Lord,  or  a  money  lender,  or  profit  taker. 

It  may  be  long  before  the  last  of  these  leeches  is 
shaken  off  the  legs  of  labor.  But  do  not  despair.  That 
time  will  come. 


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  stde  only  of  their  paper. 

When  Mr.  George  was  in  San  Francisco. — A  splendid  lecture 
here  by  Mr.  George  !  I  had  no  idea  he  was  such  an  orator.  And 
the  lecture  was  right  to  the  point ;  no  going  out  of  the  way  to  op- 
pose Nationalism  or  other  proposed  remedies  for  existing  evils,  but 
an  arraignment  of  land  monopoly  and  the  present  robbing  system 
of  taxation,  including  the  so-called  protective  tariff,  and  a  clear  ex- 
position of  that  one  tax  that  is  really  not  a  tax,  but  a  mere  taking 
by  and  for  the  people  of  their  own — what  they  themselves  produce. 

I  only  wish  that  you  and  Mr.  Stuart  of  Denver  and  other  I  be- 
lieve honest  opponents  of  monopoly  could  see  things  as  we  see  them 
— as  they  really  are — that  all  might  pull  together. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  some  men  are  so  constituted  that 
they  fear  to  accept  even  the  plainest  truths  from  another  lest  they 
be  suspected  of  not  being  independent — of  following  blindly  a  lead- 
er. For  my  part  I  am  willing  to  follow  wherever  truth  and  justice 
lead,  no  matter  by  whom  they  may  be  pointed  out. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.   W.  G.  Sellers. 

Sitting  Bull  Defended. — On  the  third  page  of  your  paper  for 
April  4  I  find  a  statement  which  I  know  to  be  unjust  to  Chief  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  in  a  sense  also  to  the  other  Sioux  named — John  Grass. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  both  of  those  Indians,  and  while  I 
regard  Sitting  Bull  as  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  race,  I  hold 
John  Grass  to  be  one  of  the  basest.  The  mail  which  brought  the 
issue  of  your  paper  containing  the  item  I  refer  to  brought  me  a  let- 
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ter  from  Sitting  Bull,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  am  not  a  two-faced 
man.  What  I  say  is  what  I  mean."  I  believe  this.  But  truth  and 
honesty  are  at  a  discount  among  those  who  want  Sioux  lands.  Sit- 
ting Bull  could  not  be  induced  by  bribery,  or  by  threats,  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  last  year  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  United  States  commissioners.  John  Grass  took  the  of-* 
fered  bribes  and  signed.  Result :  Sitting  Bull  is  denounced  in  the 
most  malicious  manner,  while  Grass  is  held  up  as  a  model  Indian 
by  the  subsidized  Dakota  press.    I  speak  by  the  card. 

T.  A.  Bland, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Indian  Defense  Association. 


An  Explanation. — A  few  weeks  ago,  under  an  impulse,  I  wrote 
a  few  lines  which  I  regretted  soon  after  they  were  mailed  and  past 
recovery,  or  I  should  have  recalled  them.  The  letter  was  too  care- 
lessly written  for  publication,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  would  some 
way  escape  a  notice.  To  my  regret  and  chagrin  I  found  it  among 
the  correspondence  under  the  head  of  "  A  Faithful  Saying."  An 
approval  of  the  general  use  of  the  definite  term  Agnostic  was  all 
that  was  meant,  and  not  an  approval  of  Atheistic  utterances,  as 
consistent  with  Rationalism.  -In  my  statement  that  Agnosticism 
was  opposed  to  both  Theism  and  Atheism,  a  critic  might  object  that 
no  ism  could  properly  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  both  of  two  opposite 
isms  like  those  just  mentioned  ;  for  by  denying  either  one  the  other 
is  affirmed,  by  implication,  at  least. 

The  remark  was  really  meant  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future, 
individual,  conscious  state  of  existence  after  death,  rather  than  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  supreme  being  and  a  direct  superintend- 
ing divine  or  supernatural  controlling  providence  over  strictly  hu- 
man affairs  here  and  now  and  always.  For  to  some  minds  the  evi- 
dence from  design  and  contrivance  proved  a  designer  and  contriver, 
whatever  name  he,  or  it,  maybe  called  by — whether  God,  "  a  power, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness  "  according  to  Mathew 
Arnold,  or  simply  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  puts  it,  a  being  "  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  But  to  the  same  mind  there 
may  be  absolutely  no  evidence  of  a  future  life  beyond  this  and  here, 
or  if  there  shall  be  such  a  life,  that  life  or  existence  will  necessarily 
be  unending  or  in  common  parlance  immortal.  I  would  like  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  neither  an  Infidel  nor  an  Atheist, 
neither  an  Anarchist  nor  a  Rationalistic  Socialist,  but,  if  anything, 
a  rationalistic  Unitarian,  and,  in  short,  a  Freethinker. 

Politically  and  socially,  I  believe  in  ' '  voluntary  cooperation  with 
perfect  individual  liberty,"  when  the  human  race  has  advanced  far 
enough.  Edward  Line,  Sr. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

"  Jimmy,  stir  up  the  fire  and  put  on  some  more  corn.  I  want  to 
read  the  terms  of  this  mortgage."  An  object  lesson  which  few 
farmers  will  fail  to  comprehend. — [Nebraska  Farmer. 

The  female  voters  have  controlled  all  the  city  offices  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  for  two  years  past,  and  are  believed  to  have  carried 
their  ticket  for  the  third  time  at  the  recent  municipal  election. 

The  Matawan  (N.  J.)  "Journal  "  tells  its  readers  editorially  that 
"it  is  estimated  that,  with  only  600  voters  in  Matawan  town- 
ship, there  are  at  least  400  whose  votes  are  offered  to  the  highest 
bidder  every  election,  and  the  party  having  the  longest  purse 
usually  secures  them." 

It  is  recorded  that  as  soon  as  the  disabled  City  of  Paris  got 
safe  to  Queenstown  the  cabin  passengers  held  a  meeting,  "at 
which  they  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  their  delivery. 
They  also  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  captain  and  crew." 

If  the  great  pulpit  teachers  of  the  world,  Jewish  and  Christian 
alike,  stopped  this  foolish  bickering  over  the  ever  unanswerable 
question  as  to  whether  Jesus  was  or  was  not  the  Messiah,  was  or 
was  not  God,  and  set  about  to  understand  and  imitate  him  as  a 
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man,  a  citizen,  a  reformer,  and  a  teacher,  the  world  would  be  far 
better  and  more  profitably  entertained,  to  say  the  least.-|Kev. 
Henry  Frank,  in  the  "  Rostrum." 

Work  !  work  1  work  !  It  is  the  work  that  tells.  Not  the  boister- 
ous splurging  work  that  is  always  listening  for  applause,  but  the 
steady,  plodding  work  that  sits  at  home  and  does  the  task  immedi- 
ately to  its  hand;  the  work  that  spends  itself  on  convincing 
friends  and  writing  letters  that  the  world  seldom  sees -  above 
all,  the  work  that  steadily  labors  to  assure  the  worker  himself 
that  he  is  right.— [California  Nationalist. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Kansas  farmers  have  petitioned 
the  governor  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  a  law  extending  the  time  for  redemption  of  farms 
sold  under  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  providing  for  stay  of  execu- 
tion of  judgment  on  promissory  notes,  without  the  giving ,  of  bonds. 
It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  these  farmers  that  they  could  obtain  their 
object  much  more  easily  by  simply  refusing  to  vacate  their  farms  or 
surrender  possession  of  their  chattels  when  sold  under  legal  process. 

Michael  M.  Coloma,  a  passenger  by  the  steamship  Normandie 
from  Havre,  was  "  held  up  "  on  the  wharf  in  New  York  by  severa 
men  in  uniform,  who  stripped  him  and  plundered  him  of  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  and  watches.  A  friend  who 
had  come  to  meet  Coloma  said  the  robbery  was  an  outrage,  upon 
'  which  the  bandits  stripped  him  too,  but  found  no  booty  of  any  value 
on  him.  After  that  robbery  was  completed,  the  thieves  returned 
their  clothes  to  the  two  victims  and  carried  them  to  a  house  m  Lud- 
low street  and  locked  them  up. 

There  is  a  custom,  to  which  some  of  us  have  been  educated, 
of  taking  so  many  verses  every  day  as  a  sort  of  charm  against 
evil,  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  of  soldiers  whose  lives 
have  been  saved  from  bullets  by  Testaments  carried  m  their  left 
breast  pockets.  A  pack  of  cards  would  have  served  the  same 
purpose.  The  Bible  is  God's  book.  It  is  not  God.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  thought  to  avoid  all  that  savors  of  superstition. 
But  the  Scriptures  are  all  given  for  our  profit  and  for  our  edifi- 
cation.-[From  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  quoted  m 
Christian  Register. 

«'  Mutual  Aid"  invites  the  various  kinds  of  "  reformers  "  to  coop- 
eration Here  is  the  list  of  feeble  folk  who  are  powerless  to  cope 
with  conservatism:  "Nationalists,  Single-taxers,  Free  Vacant 
Landers,  Philosophical  Anarchists,  Finance  Reformers,  Greenback- 
ers  Socialists,  Christian  and  otherwise,  Knights  of  Labor,  Federa- 
tionists,  Trades  Unionists;  Alliance  Men,  Wheelers,  Grangers,  Be- 
lievers in  the  Rochdale  and  other  systems  of  Cooperation,  Believers 
in  Political  Action  as  the  sole  Remedy  for  Industrial  Evils,  the 
United  Order  of  Anti-Monopolists,  the  Patriot  Guard,  the  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth." 

The  Anti-Poverty  Society  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  unani- 
mously re-elected  Dr.  McGlynn  president,  James  Redpath  vice 
president,  Sylvester  L.  Malone  treasurer,  and  Michael  Clarke  secre- 
tary The  society  is  receiving  new  accessions  every  day,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  inaugurate  the  fall  campaign  with  a  weekly  paper  edited 
by  Dr  McGlynn,  and  containing,  besides  a  full  report  of  his  Sunday 
address,  news  pertaining  to  the  anti-poverty  movement  all  over  the 
world  Dr.  McGlynn,  at  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meeting 
of  the  society,  spoke  on  the  subject :  "  Gone  Wrong,"  and  reviewed 
the  recent  articles  of  Prof.  Huxley  on  human  rights. 

It  is  unalterably  and  incontestably  true  that  every  human  being 
has  an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  a  share  for  use  in  the  soil,  and 
any  solution  that  falls  short  of  securing  them  in  this  right  is  no  so- 
lution We  do  not  doubt  that  the  opponents  of  the  Single-tax  make 
use  of  the  argument  that  "  man  is  a  land  animal,"  but  so  do  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  when  it  appears  convenient.  In  either  case 
it  is  mere  sophistry.  It  is  no  more  true  that  all  taxes  come  from 
land  than  that  all  taxes  come  from  labor.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that 
to  put  all  taxes  on  land  would  be  only  to  take  directly  what  is  now 
taken  indirectly.  It  is  equally  true  that  all  changes  in  the  methods 
of  levying  taxation  are  only  different  ways  of  taxing  labor.— [Jour- 
nal of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Professor  Huxley  bewails  what  he  terms  a  revived  Rousseauism. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  good  reason  for  his  lamentation.  Even  in 
this  country,  where  Rousseau's  ideas-though  not  derived  in  any 
great  measure  from  Rousseau's  political  writings,  but  rather  from 
that  common  reason  which  gives  them  their  abiding  value-have 
been  substantially  incorporated  in  our  social  institutions,  even  here 
there  is  need  of  a  revival  of  that  Rousseauism-or  call  it  Jefferson- 
ianism-which,  in  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  liberty,  equably  and 
fraternity  which  are  native  to  the  heart,  elevates  the  democratic 
movement  above  the  level  of  a  mere  utilitarian  scheme  and  gives  it 
its  higher  significance  as  a  spiritualizing  force,  a  movement  toward 
the  social  incorporation  of  the  essential  idea  of  Christiamty.-[New 
York  Home  Journal. 

The  "  Christian  Union"  is  saying  some  very  courageous  things. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  recent  issues:   "The  country  has 
grown  rich  with  unprecedented  rapidity.    Why?    Because  of  the 
coal  in  the  hills,  the  oil  in  the  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  mountains,  the  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  dormant  m 
the  fields ;  because  of  the  water  power  in  the  streams,  the  water- 
ways in  the  rivers,  the  magnificent  natural  harbors,  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  population,  creating  a  value  in  our  rocky  and  sterile 
soils    The  workingman  says  :  '  God  put  this  wealth  into  this  con- 
tinent   It  belongs  to  all  his  children.    A  few  millionaires  have  got- 
ten possession  of  it.    Fifty  millions  ought  to  be  rich,  a  few  thou- 
sand are  so.    Result :  the  many  are  dependent  on  the  few.    1  his 
is  not  just.'"  .    .    .    "There  is  no  lesson  which  men  are  so  un- 
willing to  "learn  as  the  lesson  taught  by  recent  events  in  Germany. 
Force  as  a  governing  power  still  creates  an  illusion  which  few  men 
are  clear  sighted  enough  to  escape.  England  for  centuries  has  tried 
the  same  experiment  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults   Year  after  year  the  Irish  opposition  grows  more  pronounced, 
better  disciplined,  and  more  powerful.    It  is  supreme  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  rule  by  force.    There  is  in  the  end  no  way  of  governing 
men  wisely  and  permanently  except  through  their  reason  or  their 
affections." 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr  James  A.  Skilton  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  at  the  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth 
street,  Friday  evening,  April  18. 

The  Freedom  Club  will  meet  this  (Thursday)  evening  at  144  Wav- 
erly  place,  at  8  o'clock.  Mrs.  Walters  will  speak  on  "  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Benedict  Spinoza."  Mr.  Seering  will  lecture  the  following 
Thursday  evening. 

The  Albert  R.  Parsons  Assembly  holds  public  meetings  every 
Sunday,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  at  54  Lake  street,  Chicago,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  social  and  economic  questions.  The  meetings  are  being  well 
attended,  and  considerable  interest  is  manifested.  On  April  13 
Mrs  Lucv  E.  Parsons  spoke  on  "The  Eight  Hour  Movement.'  On 
April  20  H.  W.  Kcehn  will  speak  on  "  The  Struggle  for  Freedom. 


News  of  the  Week. 


The  Czar,  who  it  is  believed  by  some  was  poisoned,  has  recovered 
from  his  indisposition. 

The  provisional  government  of  Brazil  has  declared  for  liberty  of 
the  press  and  association  and  public  meetings. 

Henry  Charles  Lea  has  written  an  open  letter  to  President  Harri- 
son, warning  him  against  the  influence  of  Messrs,  Quay  and  Wana- 
m  cikcr ■ 

Bramwell  Booth,  a  son  of  Gen.  Booth,  has  been  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  a  police  court,  charged  with  having  illegally  appropriated 
money. 

The  unemployed  workingmen  in  Vienna  attempted  to  hold  a 
meeting  last  week,  but  were  prevented  from  assembling  by  patrols 
of  the  army. 

The  carpenters  in  this  city  seem  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  demanding  an  eight-hour  work  day  on  May  1 .  Mean- 
time the  strike  in  Chicago  is  persistently  maintained. 

Rev  Dr  Rylance,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  parish  in  this  city,  who 
was  recently  charged  by  a  Mr.  Qnackenbos  with  gross  immorality, 
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has  gained  a  lawsuit  against  his  libeler,  with  damages  ot  $10,000, 
and  has  received  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  parish  by  the  election 
of  a  vestry  favorable  to  him. 

The  military  aristocracy  of  Germany,  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  are  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Emperor's  recent  order 
lowering  the  scale  of  private  incomes  necessary  for  procuring  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  that  many  of  them  have  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  from  the  service. 

Fearful  tornadoes  swept  over  portions  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia  last  week,  destroying  much  property,  stock,  and  hu- 
man life.  Tremendous  and  unprecedented  floods  have  been  suf- 
fered along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  equally  merciless  to 
human  interest  and  happiness. 

The  ballot  reform  bill  which  the  joint  non-partisan  committee  re- 
commended to  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  with  certain  amend- 
ments passed  the  house,  April  9,  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  one.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  tickets  by  party  workers,  but  allows 
no  one  to  accompany  the  voter  nearer  than  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  polls.    It  was  a  compromise  bill. 

The  Methodists  in  conference  in  this  city  passed  resolutions  Mon- 
day, April  7,  against  the  secularization  of  common  school  education. 
"  Purely  secular  education,"  say  the  resolutions,  "  is  impossible  in 
a  land  whose  literature,  history,  and  the  laws  are  the  product  of 
Christian  civilization.  Christian  people  must  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  assume  to  give  such  an  inadequate  education." 

An  exodus  from  Oakland,  Cal. ,  is  in  progress,  resulting  from  sev- 
eral months'  agitation  by  sensational  religionists.  Many  have  sold 
their  houses  and  shipped  their  goods  out  of  Oakland,  and  are  leav- 
ing by  train.  They  fear  an  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  on  April  14, 
because  a  man  named  Erickson  says  that  in  one  of  his  trances 
heaven  opened  before  him  and  he  was  appointed  to  warn  people  to 
flee  from  these  disasters. 

Reports  of  a  conflict  between  strikers  and  the  police  come  from 
Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that  riotous  workingmen  sacked  a  tavern, 
stoned  passing  carriages,  wrecked  a  police  court  room,  seriously 
wounding  an  officer  who  was  in.  charge,  set  fire  to  a  saloon,  plun- 
dered several  shops  and  stoned  policemen.  The  police  were 
powerless  against  the  rioters,  but  soldiers  effectually  dispersed 
them.    Such  is  the  report  in  the  daily  papers. 

Mary  Lahey  was  arrested  in  Fall  River,  Mass. ,  April  9,  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  almshouse.  She  told  the  judge  that  the 
inmates  of  the  house  are  abused,  that  things  are  unclean,  and  that 
an  idiotic  boy  is  confined  in  a  room,  tied  to  stake,  wallowing  in  filth 
like  a  beast.  She  said  that  she  was  confined  in  the  lock-up  for  a 
trifling  offense  and  that  the  air  in  the  cell  was  so  vile  that  she  had 
to  smash  the  window  to  keep  from  being  suffocated. 

Preparations  for  the  murder  of  Kemmler  by  electricity  are  nearly 
completed.  Public  opinion  is  so  strong  against  the  perpetration  of 
the  proposed  murder  in  secret,  (as  the  law  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  anything  but  the  mere  statement  that  the  man  was  properly 
murdered  according  to  the  statutes  provides,)  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  permit  two  reporters  to  be  present  as  members  of  the  sher- 
iff 's  jury.  If,  however,  these  reporters  dare  to  publish  details  of 
the  murder,  it  is  gravely  said  that  they  or  their  employers  will  have 
to  take  all  responsibility  for  such  violation  of  the  law,  thus  relieving 
the  prison  department  or  authorities  of  liability  of  censure. 


Literature. 


"The  Century  Magazine"  for  April  is  of  the  usual  high  character 
of  that  monthly.  Among  much  valuable  matter  is  "The  Serpent 
Mound  of  Ohio,"  "Loyalty  in  Employment,"  and  "The  Latest 
Siberian  Tragedy,"  by  George  Kennan.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  also 
has  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "The  Program  for  Labor  Reform." 
These  papers  are  mentioned  as  being  of  probable  special  interest  to 
our  readers. 

In  the  "North  American  Review"  for  April,  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.  D.,  has  an  article  entitled  "Flaws  in  Ingersollism," 
General  Master  Workman  Powderly  one  on  "The  Plea  for  Eight 
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Hours,"  and  Oswald  Ottendorfer  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Socialism 
in  Germany."  There  is  also  a  short  note  concerning  "Lyman 
Beecher  and  Infant  Damnation,"  and  one  by  Senator  Saxton  enti- 
tled "  Changes  in  My  Ballot  Bill."  Of  course  the  "  Review"  con- 
tains many  other  valuable  and  interesting  papers;  as  usual.  The 
ones  referred  to  are  mentioned  as  being  of  probably  special  mtere:  t 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

"  Sumptuary  Laws  and  Their  Social  Influence  "  will  be  discussed 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  in  the  ' '  Popular  Science  Monthly  " 
for  May.  Dr.  Hammond  shows  the  absurd  failures  of  laws  against 
fine  dress,  costly  food,  and  smoking,  in  Rome,  France,  Turkey,  and 
England  and  against  the  selling  and  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors 
in  some  of  the  United  States. 

The  "Gleaner,"  San  Francisco,  is  a  neat  and  worthful  monthly 
published  in  woman's  interest.    $1  a  year. 

"  Light,"  a  "journal  of  psychical,  occult  and  mystical  research," 
published  in  London  and  of  a  high  character  intellectually,  repub- 
lished Dr.  John  C.  Wyman's  recent  article  in  this  magazine,  and 
says  of  our  paper  that  it  is  an  "  ably  conducted  journal "  and  is 
"  honorably  distinguished  by  its  breadth  and  lucidity  of  thought." 

"The  Rostrum  "  is  a  neat  eight  page  paper  published  in  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  by  the  Rostrum  Publishing  Company,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  Henry  Frank,  a  well  known  contributor  to  these  columns.  It 
is  as  broad  in  its  hospitality  to  all  kinds  of  contributors  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  paper  to  be.  The  editor  is  a  Theist.  His  weekly  lec- 
ture is  printed  in  the  "  Rostrum,"  and  he  has  also  about  two  pages 
of  sharp  and  pointed  editorial  matter.  The  subscription  price  is 
$1.00  per  year. 

"  The  Bible  Analyzed,  in  Twenty  Lectures."  By  John  R.  Kelso, 
A.  M.  New  York  :  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  28  Lafayette  place. 
Mr.  Kelso's  work  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty  lectures  which  have 
been  published  in  one  large  volume.  The  author  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  subject,  written  his  honest  thoughts  throughout, 
and  has  suffered  persecution  from  the  Church,  lost  employment, 
and  even  been  brought  to  actual  want  for  spreading  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  In  the  two  lectures  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  the  authenticity  of  the  first  books  of  the  Bible  are  ques- 
tioned, verses  14,  15,  18,  19,  and  30  from  II.  Chronicles,  xxxiv,  be- 
ing quoted  regarding  Hilkiah's  finding  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  the 
book  of  the  law  given  by  the  Lord  to  Moses.  "  Indeed,"  he  says, 
"  admitting  that  Hilkiah  did  actually  find  such  a  book,  how  could 
he  know  that  it  was  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses 
when,  as  we  have  said,  all  knowledge,  all  tradition,  of  such  a  book 
had  been  lost  ?"  The  books  found,  or  received  from  heaven,  by 
priests,  he  says,  are  sure  to  contain  nothing  against  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  a  Mohammedan  priest  finding  nothing  in  his  book  con- 
demning Mohammedanism  or  the  Christian,  Christianity.  "The 
priests  who  happen  to  find  the  books,  or  receive  them  from  heaven, 
always  happen  to  find  or  to  receive  just  such  books  as  they  respect- 
ively happen  to  want." 

Having  disposed  of  the  Old  Testament  by  showing  that  the  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  writings  cannot  be  traced  to  any  reliable  source, 
he  maintains  that  as  the  Christian  religion  depends  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  whole  Bible,  therefore  the  Christian  religion  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Of  those  gospels  and  epistles  which  at  one  time 
were  said  to  be  the  "  inspired  word  of  God,"  he  says  at  a  later  dale 
they  were  rejected,  other  writings  filling  their  places,  and  in  both 
cases  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  voting  as  to  which  books  were  the 
"  inspired  word  of  God."  The  story  of  creation,  or  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  being  as  a  Creator,  he  denies,  all  the  gods  of  the  world 
having  originated  among  ignorant  and  superstitious  peoples  who 
did  not  understand  the  forces  of  nature.  The  errors  of  the  Bible, 
contradictory  passages,  and  so  called  prophecies,  which  were  never 
fulfilled  and  never  can  be,  are  given  ;  also  the  ancient  meaning  of 
the  words  Devil,  or  Satan,  heaven  and  hell,  which  show  that  they 
meant  nothing  very  dreadful  after  all.  The  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
was  a  command  given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  no  other  peo- 
ple. In  Mr.  Kelso's  book  are  some  rather  tiresome  repetitions  and 
certain  passages  and  details  discussing  chapters  or  verses  in  the 
Bible  which,  to  my  mind,  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
omitted,  h.  w. 
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WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Benj.  R.  Tuckbr. 

"  Wonderfully  giftwl  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
'Pro'udhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  Ins  contem- 
poraries of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect."— New  York  Evening  Post. 


MACKEOWN'S 

EYESIGHT 

Testing  Rooms  for  Spectacles 

24  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Our  method  of  testing  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  using  glasses  bought 
in  I  haphazard  kind  of  way,  altogether  unsutted  to 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Headache  and  Neuralgia  often  proceeds  from  a 
latent  defect  of  eyesight.  If  present,  this  defect  is 
at  once  detected.   Proper  glasses  give  permanent 

reKir  Each  eye  is  separately,  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically tested,  and  all  particulars  of  focus,  etc., 
entered  into  the  "Spectacle  Register,"  a copy  of 
number  being  given  to  each  person.  Spectacles  or 
Eveglasses  are  then  prepared  at  a  moderate  charge, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  desired  a  physician  can  have  the  diagnosis 
of  any  particular  patient.  A  book  containing  tests 
will  be  sent  on  application.  

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2-5°).  111 
,-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $n;  n  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
lewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases. 
$1  moreT  Best  open-face,  rilled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17.50.  $18.50;  $24.50.  Hinged 
cases.  $3;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  "OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  m  silverme 
cases,  $19 ;  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50  ;  4-ounce,  $23-50; 
5-ounce,  $25 :  best  filled,  open  face,"  $27,  $30 ;  do. 
hunting,  $33;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $4o- 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 
Ah  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  hot 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8 -karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  19-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $300,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHEIXE.  111. 

•mOBKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

KSS AYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Contents-Heroism,  Love.History,  Self -Reliance, 
Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Friendship  Pru- 
dence, The  Over  Soul,  Circles,  Intellect,  Art. 

ESSAYS— Second  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth.  30c. 
Contents— The  Poet,  Experience,  Character,  Man- 
ners, Gifts,  Nature,  Politics,  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ist, Emancipation  Address. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 

"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL," 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50-Cent  Book  for  15  Cents 

277  PAGES. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Prose  v  Poems 


SELECTIONS, 
By  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    A.  Hand- 
some Quarto,  containing  over  300  pages 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery."— The  Golden  Jiule. 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  13  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property,— its  basis,  its 
Viistory,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny  — together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  expose  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thr  roughly  cor- 
rected.   Established  1870.    Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
—N.  Y.  World. 


Volume  IV. 


System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  ot 
"  What  is  Property?  "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  Pa8es  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf ,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRBSS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THIS  is  bevond  question,  the  most  elegant  vol- 
umein  Liberal  literature.  The  type  is  large 
and  cTar.  the  paper  heavy,  highly ^ndered  and 
richlv  tinted,  the  press-work  faultless,  ana  trie 
Wndfng  as  perfect  as  the  best  materials  and  skill 

CaThSacoeilection  includes  all  of  the  "Tributes" 
thlt  have  become  famous  in  Hterature-notably 
those  to  his  brother  E.  C.  Ingersoll,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Beecher  and  Elizur  Wright  - his  peerless  mono- 
trrams  on  "The  Vision  of  War,  Love,  ^ yiDerty, 
icaeTce?Nature,  The  pagination  Decoration  Day 
Oration  and  on  the  g^eat  heroes  of  mtelh;ctua 
liberty.  A  fine  steel  portrait,  with .^osrapn  fac- 
simile, has  been  prepared 

eminently  suited  for  presentation  purposes,  ror 
any  season  or  occasion. 

Prices  : 

In  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  edges   $2  5° 

In  half  morocco,  gilt  edges .  :j  —     *  5 

In  half  calf,  mottled  edges  library  style. ....  4  50 
iS  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquisitely  ane,  7  5° 
In  full  tree -calf,  highest  prssible  finish.  ■■■■9  9° 
Sent  to  any  address,  by  express,  prepaid,  or  mail, 
post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Mutual  banking 


SHOWING  THE 


Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cu< 
rency.    Sixth  thousand.    By  William  B. 
Greene.   25  cents. 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOTJNINE, 

with  a  nreface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus. 
Wltil  aT?an  slated  from^he  French  by  BENJ. 

-If  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him."—  Voltaire. 

If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him."— Bakounine. 

52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century  

CAPITAL  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl,  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    816  pages.   Price,  S3. 

IST-  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 

work.  « 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale,  ismo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PBICE,  SIXTX  CENTS. 
Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world.  

j^-  The  Evolution  of  the  State.    By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 
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Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
An»ients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.    Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 
Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.    Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 

piRST  SERIES 


Modern  Science  Essayist 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.   By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.    By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man  :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.    By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.    By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.    By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.   By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.   Complete  index.    $2  post-paid. 

Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
—  [Brooklyn  Citizen. 

^~The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 
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Utnlo  WAN  I  tU quick  sales  SAMPLE  FREE  A 

opportunity.   Geo.  A.  Scott,  842  Broadway,  N. 


!  larjje  profits, 
rare 
Y. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,  and  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sicans  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared. The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  ' '  one  remedy  for  one 
disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which, 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined  more  stomachs 
than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


The  Ninety  and  Nine. 
There  are  ninety  and  nine  that  daily  toil 

In  the  shop  and  mill  and  mine  ; 
But  one  is  free  from  painful  moil, 
He  lives  off  the  nin  ty  and  nine. 
He  live>  in  a  mansion  free  from  care  ; 
Neither  cold  nor  hunger  can  enter  there. 

There  are  ninety  and  nine  whose  minds  are  dull, 

By  drudgery  quite  benumbed  ; 
But  one  is  wise  and  clever  and  cool — 
To  him  the  rest  have  succumbed. 
But  rouse  ye,  ninety  and  nine— awake ! 
For  Freedom  and  Plenty  are  both  at  stake. 

There  are  ninety  and  nine  against  the  one ; 

Why  should  they  his  bitter  cup  drink  ? 
The  rule  of  this  mighty  one  would  be  done 
If  the  ninety  and  nine  should  think. 
O,  talk  not  of  bloodshed  and  hateful  war  ; 
A  bor  k  and  a  ballot  are  better  by  far. 

O,  ninety  and  nine,  if  you're  down  in  the  world 

Whose  fault  is  it,  pray,  but  your  own  ? 
The  one  may  from  his  power  be  hurled, 
And  you  may  sit  on  his  throne. 
O,  ninety  and  nine,  arise  in  your  might ! 
It  needs  but  to  think  and  to  vote  aright ! 

-  Hugh  O.  Pentecost 


A  South  Carolina  colored  man  preaches  in 
his  sleep.  The  general  rule,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, among  the  clergy  is  to  preach  in 
other  folks'  sleep.— [Boston  Transcript. 

CATARRH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness — Hay  Fever. 

A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are  permanently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  week. 

N.B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utable physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H. 
Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. — [Christian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


PROVE   THIS    TRUTH    BY  TRYING 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S 


LIFE     RENE  W  I  N  G 


ARSENIC 


Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "  Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.    I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's. Eyes 
when  she  looked  on  Cassar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's  "  Life  Renewing  "    Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion  1 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes-  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's comp  exion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  Sbe  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
oft  e  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No  !  no  !  no  !  But  Campbell's  1  Life  Renewing  " 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  •  **I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Redwing'  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise." 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  FACT  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised   the  average   household  happiness 
another  50.    "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  i 
June  11,  1889.  ( 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language 
"  It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love ' 
powders  ?" 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Ans.  It  is  ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

*      By  mail,  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 
10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 
Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  HALL, 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 

rD=T  TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped,  privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.   Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPEWRITER  f  70  Broadway,  New  York. 
HEADQUARTERS,  )  144  La  Salle  st->  Chicago. 


Our  Offer  to  All ! 


'  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nickel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  money  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.  Stamps  taken.  , 
Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  P,  Troy,  S.  C. 


To  get  Agenti  and  buyers  wt  will,  for  60  daji  only, 
~ "kQlinTIDNi  send  tout  two  nlaftblo  utiolei 
I?  unni/t  postpaid  on  receipt  of  26c  nlrer 
BkHUUK  £  or  8tuaps.__3  seta  60o.»  seta 


rfsetting  np  ufcrn.es,  printing  oarda,  mark- 
ing linen,  books,  envelopes,  p&pors,eto.; 
oootfcinc  8 

Jhdelibl 

«ue  with  Directions,  full  Catalogue  and  terms.  YOU 
aan  make  MONEY  at  printing  or  felling  outfita. 
Agents  Wanted.    Catalogue  Free.  Address 
Ingerso!  *  Bro.,66  lortlandt  St.  N.Y.CItj 


MARRY 


IN  HASTE  &  REPENT 

at  Leisure  is  poor  policy. 
To  choose  wisely  read  the 
pamphlet  Scientific  Marriage,  by  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  or  Harmony  of  the  Temperaments  in 
True  Marriage,  telling  for  the  first  time  the  phy- 
siology of  "  fallingin  love," ami  "how  to  know 
when  one  meets  one's  own  true  mate;'— die 
priceless  knowledge  of  a  certain  sifrn.  IOCS. 
Health  Hints  and  Medical  Kecipe  Book,  lie, 
H.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  V.  28th  St.,  New  Tor:'., 


HOLMAN'S, 

Pulmonic  Syrup 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


A  certain  and  pleasant  botanical  remedy  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Colds, 
Croup,  Influenza,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  I.tings.    Price  as,  so  cents  and  $1.00. 


"HAMMOND" 


Typewriter. 

AWARDED  THE  FIRST  PRIZE, 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 

1889. 

At  a  grand  concours  of  Typewriters  in  Paris, 
called  by  several  prominent  scientists  of  France 
at  Mayoralty  Hall,  Second  Arrondissement,  the 
HAMMOND  made  a  record  of  170  words  per 
minute,  but  the  others,  although  present,  declined 
to  compete. 

THE  SPEED  OF  THE  "  HAMMOND," 

measured  not  in  words,  but  in  correct  finger  move- 
ments, is  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  typewriter. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 

447-449  East  Fifty-second  St.,  New  York. 

77  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
n6  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

198  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
300  Washington  street,  Boston. 

42  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati. 
209  North  Eighth  street,  St.  Louis. 

Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

580  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

.Sr?"  Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 
PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N. Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications, 
and  rare  Second-hand  Books,  will  be  issued  from 
S3  and  5=;  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.   Send  your 
address  for  one. 


THE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-S6quard's  "Elixir  of  Life"  was 
borrowed  from 

Crosby's  Vitalized.  F*riospriites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuveuator 
of  th  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power — vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggists,  or  sent  by  mall,  91. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pern. 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
§8T"  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
JSP*  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

"Hartman  Flexible"  gteel  fire  Mat 


RRML... 

Our  NEW  Mat!      Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

ft  is  perfection!  A  really  lleiibte  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interwoven  coil  wire  frame,  Scraping  ridges  running  aeroai 
tli e  Halk.  Self-cleaning,  Beversibie.  A  great  sanitary  in* 
r-ntion.  No  filth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endor-ed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  Will  last  Tor  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories'  v 

HAKTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency.  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York- 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 

DTAT  TVf  ATVTT?\A  Any  woman  can  make  a 
1  UN  IVIUIN  12/  I  .  few  dollars  weekly  with- 
out interference  with  other  duties  ;  no  canvassing 
or  agency.  Call  or  send  10c.  for  material  and  par- 
ticulars C.  C.  Co.,  757  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  st ,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  J[\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  J\ 

Send  for  our  new  edition  of  "Volney's 
Ruins."    See  advertisement. 
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T  H  K 

BOOKKEEPER 

who  possesses  a  copy  of 

'  Goodwin's 

Improved  Book-Keeping 
and  Business  Manual," 

and  has  mastered  its  contents  is  qualified  to  fill  a 
position  as  head  book-keeper  for  the  largest  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  country. 

Any  book-keeper  who  hopes  to  obtain  a  situation 
in  a  large  wholesale  or  retail  house,  or  any  person 
who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  such  a  house, 
will  find  this  book  of  inestimable  value  to  him. 
*****  "Your  book  covers,  in  my  opinion,  every 
point  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping as  it  is  practiced  in  the  largest  houses."— 
Geo.  W.  H.  Koch,  head  book-keeper  for  Tefft, 
Weller  &  Co.,  importers  and  jobbers  of  dry  goods, 
New  York  city.***** 

THE  YOUNG  HAH 

who  spends  from  six  to  sixteen  months  and  from 
sixty  to  six  hundred  dollars  to  learn  book-keeping 
in  a  business  college,  is— to  put  it  mildly— throwing 
away  both  time  and  money. 

For  three  dollars  he  can  secure  a  copv  of  "  Good  • 
win's  Improved  Book-Keeping  and  Business 
Manual,"  from  which  he  can  obtain  within  150 
hours'  study  (guaranteed),  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  book-keep- 
ing to  enable  him  to  accept  and  hold  a  situation  as 
book-keeper  for  the  largest  business  concern  of  the 
country.  , 

Many  hundreds  of  purchasers  who  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  book-keeping  have  secured  ex- 
cellent situations  directly  through  the  knowledge 
of  book-keeping  derived  from  a  «tudy  of  this  work. 

»****»  I  learned  the  science  of  book-keeping 
from  your  work  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  am 
now  keeping  books  for  three  different  firms.  What 
I  learned  from  your  book  in  so  short  a  time  cost  a 
friend  of  mine  $600  and  over  a  year's  time."— 
Thomas  Tantish,  book-keeper  for  the  following  : 
Milburn  Mat  and  Du«ter  Company,  woolens ; 
L.  L.  Morrism,  corn,  flour  and  paints,  and 
R.  S.  Hillman,  coffees,  teas  and  spices, 

Skowhegan,  Maine,  April  10.  1890.***** 

Up  to  Thursday,  April  17,  1890,  there  have  been 
sold  24,6s2  copies  of  this  work,  from  the  purchasers 
of  which  1,957  testimonials  have  been  received. 

Size,  7>s£  x  io>i  inches.  Pages,  293.  Printed  in  red 
and  black.   Richly  bound. 

PRICE,  THREE  DOLLARS, 

Eleventh  edition  was  published  in  January,  1890. 

Send  for  32-page  descriptive  pamphlet. 

Address  all  orders  to 

J.    H.  GOODWIN, 
Room  147,  1215  Broadway,  New  York. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll's 

WRITINGS. 


ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

Vol.  1— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures,  izmo,  cloth, 

$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 
Vol.  2— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures.  121110, 

cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 
Vol.  3— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  istno,  278  pages. 

Cloth,  $1.25 :  paper,  50  cents. 
Vol.  4 — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology  (new). 

443  pages.   Cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50  cents. 
"What  Must  We  Do  to  be  Saved?  i2tno,  paper, 

25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.   Paper,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.   Paper,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy  Argument  (Trial  of  Reynolds.)  Paper 

25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Crimes  Against  Criminals  (his  latest  address.) 

Paper,  25  cents. 


INGERSOLL'S  LECTURES  COMPLETE 

in  one  volume.   Half  morocco.  Over  1300  pages,  $5. 

Prose  Poems  and  Selections.  With  an  elegant 
full -page  steel  portrait.  Highest  possible  style 
and  print,  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,  gilt  back 
and  sides,  $2  50. 

Twentieth 
4  warren  st., 


Century, 

NEW  YORK. 


( Second    Edition . ) 


THE  WAY  OUT 


AGNOSTICISM  ; 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 

By  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Ph.D. 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888,  is  a  short, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophv,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume.   i2mo.   Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,   -  -  Boston. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,    -   -   -  London. 
Publishers. 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 


A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   F'u'blistiirLg  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

TOT?T'M"^  ATTT11*'  **  ls  like  now 
r  1  IN  U  \J\J  J  send  address  on  a  postal 
for  free  sample  copy  of  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  if  you  have  a  boy  ask  for  one  of  our  little 
books  "  About  Boys,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them." 
Address,  stating  age,  Fowler  &  Wells,  777  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
^properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


BEECHAM'S  F»ILLS 


ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc 

Sold  by  all  druggists.   Price  25  Cents  'per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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^TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 
Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111.  

gUBSCRIBERS   SEND  FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 

Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "Arena"  $5,  "  Century  Magazine"  $4. 
"  Liberty"  $1,  Twentieth  Century  $2— all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 


Career  of  a  Nihilist 

"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL," 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A.  SOCent  Book  for  1 5  Cents 

377  PAGES. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


just  Out. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 
By  ROBERT  G.  ECCLES,  M.  D. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Twentieth  Century  Library 

No.  4.  "  The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh  O 
Pentecost. 

No.  5.  "Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen 
tecost. 

No.  6.  "Thomas  Paine,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  7.  "Why  Did  You  Protest  Against  the  Hanging 

of  the  Anarchists  ?"  by  Rev.  T-  C.  Kimball. 
No.  8.  "A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by  Hugh 

O.  Pentecost. 
No.  9.  "  How  the  Cnurch  Obstructs  Progress."  By 

Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
No.  10.  "  Bismarckism,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 

TWO   CENTS  EACH. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mutual  banking 

showing  the 
Radical  deficiency  of  the  present  circulating 
medium,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Free  Cur- 
rency.   Sixth  thousand.    By  William  B. 
Greene.  25  cents. 


Freedoms  Library. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I— The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda  - 
mental  Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  A  Discus 
sion  between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.  Price,  35  cents. 
A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.  By  Lysander  Spooner.  Price,  35c. 
REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  partv 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.  Price,  10  cents. 
NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.  Price,  10  cents. 
ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  publ'c  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 
THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid  Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch 
ment  covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 

By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 
AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.   By  Elisee 

Reclus.  Price,  10  cents. 
SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS   ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 
TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?    A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 
A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.    A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.  Price,  10  cents. 
A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.    Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.   By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 
THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori 
cal  prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.    By  Olive  Schreiner.   Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa 

tions,  and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 
SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).  25  cents. 
ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).   By  J.  William 
Llovd.   10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c. ;  cloth  •  • —  73 

TheVicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.  Paper  cover,  25c;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.   Paper  cover,  50c;  cloth.  .$1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  ismo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 :  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Twentieth  Century 

containing  the  following  Addresses 

BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,         Politics  and  Politicians, 
An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,       A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies, 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,     Words !  Words  !  Words ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
The  Crime  of  the  Eleventh  of  November, 
Respectable  Thieves,  What  Should  I  Do  ? 

A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma, 
The  Non-Dignity  of  Labor. 

95    Cents  ! 

With  HANDY  BINDER  81.50 


'Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50),  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $«  :  11  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
Jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  "Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16,  $17.50,  $18.50;  $24.5°-  Hinged 
cases.  $3 ;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  ^OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $iq  :  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50 ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
c-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

pg"  Ah  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  10-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $-500,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  " 

ROCHELLE.  111. 


0. 


B.    FROTHINGHAM'S  WORKS. 


Send  for  our  new  edition  of  -'Volney's  author  of  "Looking  Backward" 
Ruins."   See  advertisement.  1      K»~  A  mighty  clever  story.  1 


'  Six  to  One.' 


Only  25  cents. 


THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis- 
courses of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 

nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY.   nmo,  cloth 
extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TR  ANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England.   Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly  in  matter,  treatment  and  style. 

— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  arp  so  prominent  in  all  h  s  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 


Six  xo  One  ! 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 
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For  Invalids. 


Rolling  and  Carrying 

CHAIRS 

AND  EVERY  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK,  SUCH  AS 

INV  AMDS'  BEDS  and  TABLES,BACK  BESTS 
and  BED  TRAYS,  KECIINING  CHAIRS.COM- 
MODES  and  EARTH  CLOSETS,  SANITARY 
RUBBER  GOODS,  HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  etc. 

Ours  is  the  most  complete  stock  of  goods  in  this 
line  in  the  world.  Circulars  of  any  of  our  special- 
ties free. 

For  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  100  pages,  send 
10  ce'nts  in  stamps.   Correspondence  invited. 
Address 

Sargent  Mfg.  Co., 

814  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Factory :  Muskegon,  Mich. 

"ffartman  Flexible"  Steel  fire  Jfat. 


our  NLW  Mat!      Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  ia  perfection!  A  really  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interworen  coil  wire  frame,  Scraping-  ridges  running  across 
the  Walk.  Self-cleaning,  Beversibie.  A  great  sanitary  in- 
vmtion.  No  filth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  Will  last  for  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  f.  r  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories'  ^ 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
■Eastern  Sales  Arency .  92  Oh  a  mbers  St. ,  New  York- 


BUREAU  OF  DEAFNESS 


44  W.  23d  St.,  New  York.  ' 

All  the  latest  approved  "SUR- 
GICAL AIDS"and"MEDlCAL 
REMEDlES"for  DEAFNESS. 
NOISES  IN  THE  HEAD 
QUICKLY  RELIEVED. 
Consultation  with  skillful  Aurist, FREE. 
Call  or  send  address  for  circulars,  etc. 


A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  J\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  fx 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
now  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency .  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place,  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthmd.   Send  for  circulars. 

Alt  C  UTO  III  I II TC II  »7  an  old  reliable  flm ;  large  profits, 
llhH  I  O  WAN  I  tUquick  sales,  SAMPLE  FREE.  A  rare 
opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  84»  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


.A.  G-EEAT  ZKr^TIOZLSr^-L  "WOBK. 


■mi  ■  ■■  Washington,  December  20,  i33> 

j  mm  mm  I  do  not  see  how  any  school  in  America  can  spare  this  work  from  its  reference 

j  il  library  for  teachers  and  pupils.    I  am  sure  that  every  private  individual  will  purchase 

it  for  his  own  library,  if  he  has  to  cut  off  lor  a  time  hill 
purchase  of  other  literature. 

Very  respectfully,     W.  T.  Hakkis. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Jiducation. 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  Cambridge,  January  25,  1889. 

March  16,1889.        ||C  The  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment, 

The  besl  aggregate  ex-     ill"      .„„l  1 1, c  editorial  work  has  been  admirably  done. 

pression  of  what  the  Amen-     ^mm   John  Fiske. 

can  mind  has  produced  in  the  two  hundred      lllPnlAlll  „  „ 

and  eighty  years  of  its  activity.  A  M  W  K  II  ■  II  N  C.  Stedman 

liespectfully,  John  Clark  Ridpath.        ff|f  1 fa|  ||  Uflll  E.M.Hutchinson 

IMces  and  Terms  fixed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Specimen  pages 
with  portraits  sent  to  any  address.  To  Teachers  who  wlnh  to  earn  from 
$500  to  $400  a  month  during  vacation,  we  guarantee  to  make  an 
acceptable  proposition.  We  do  not  desire  applications  from  parties 
unwilling  to  devote  time  and  study  to  the  work. 

CHAS.  L.  WEBSTER  &,  CO.,  publishers,  3  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIBRARY 
OF 


LITERATURE 


B< 
c 


>OOK  HOLDERS. 

►OOK  RESTS.  SEND  FOR 
DICTIONARY  HOLDERS.  CATALOGUE. 
^DJUSTABLE TABLES.    R .  Rfl. LA M  B I E , 


ITLAS  STASIS. 


39  E.  19thSt.,H.  Y.  & 


U^HEN  CALLING, 

ASK  TO  SEE  MR.  GRANT. 

Whenever  you  need  a  BOOK,  or  any  information 
about  BOOKS,  call  on  or  write  to 

F.  E.  GRANT,  7  West  426.  St.,  N.  Y. 

He  will  please  you  if  you  will  only  call  upon  or 
address  him.    Liberal  discounts. 

7  West  42d  Street,  N.  Y. 

Any  book  advertised  in  this  paper  can  be  sup- 
plied. 


A  WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,   COMPXETK  AM)  PRACTICAL, 

Just  as  shown  in  out  3  AlphabeteofneatType,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweezers,  In  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  *HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.*'  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  eto.,  marks 
linen.  Worth  50o.  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3  for  60c., 
6 for  II.  Ag'ts wanted.  IngersoleA  lire,  65  Corilandt  St.  5.  Y.  Citjo 


(  ( 


T  ^  \  /"  *  f^rr\       GEO.  R.  BISHOP'S 

bXAL  1  PHONOGRAPHY. 


Complete  Manual,  adapted  to  Self-Instruction,  of 
the  New  System  with  Connectible  Stroke  Vowel 
Signs  ;  combining  Unprecedented  Exactness  with 
Great  Brevity.  The  author,  formerly  a  "  Gra- 
ham" writer,  for  25  years  a  law  stenographer,  uses 
his  "  Exact "  system  entirely.  260  pp. ;  222  engraved. 
Price,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  $2,  postpaid. 

Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  Opinions  of  Best 
Known  Expert  Stenographers,  sent. 

Address      GEO.  K.  BISHOP, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York. 

SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 

Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 

Heaven  and  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  dity. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  Bound. 


Ten  Cents. 


The  Unending  Genesis 

or,  CREATION  EVER  PRESENT. 

By  H.  M.  SIMMONS. 

Contents :  The  Old  Genesis  Story  :  The  Firmament 
of  Space,  Worlds  Rounded  and  Rolling,  Worlds 
Warmed,  "  Let  there  be  Light,"  Compounds 
and  Crystals,  Sea  and  Land,  The  Air  Firma- 
ment, Plant  Creation,  Animal  Creation,  The 
Mental  Dominion,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Cre- 
ations. 

Paper,  square  i8mo,  in  pages.  25c. 
"  Here  the  story  of  the  creation  is  told  in  a  rever- 
ential, loving  spirit,  showing  so  clearly  how  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  centuries, 
and  must  still  go  on,  and  proving  also  how  one 
over-ruling  power  works  through  all,  with  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  mathematical  precision.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  .and  plainly,  that  any  mother 
could  use  it  and  mate  it  intelligible  to  little  chil- 
dren. Poor  little  innoct  nts !  how  their  brains  must 
reel  over  the  effort  to  take  in  literally  the  old  Bible 
story,  and  there  are  Liberals  who  object  to  teach- 
ing it  to  them  as  fairy  lore.  To  such  this  book  will 
prove  a  blessing,  and  besides  teaching  how  this 
creation  is  unending,  it  will  be  likely  to  awaken  in 
a  child's  mind  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences— a  taste  most  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate."—Mrs.  L.  F.  Furness,  in  Unity. 

Practical  Piety. 

Four  sermons  delivered  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Subjects  :  "  The 
Economies  of  Religion,"  "Bread  versus  Ideas," 
"  Present  Sanctities,"  The  Claims  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

Limp  cloth,  square  i8mo,  60  pages,  30  cents. 

"  The  author  has  an  epigrammatic  habit  of  speech, 
coupled  with  a  facility  of  illustration  and  a  quick- 
ness of  fancy  not  often  fonnd  in  sermon-writers, 
and  his  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  modern 
conditions  and  everyday  needs  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age lay  mind  as  remarkably  sensible." — Oakland 
Enquirer.  Address 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
^UORKS  OE 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

ESSAYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Contents— Heroism,  Love,History,  Self-Reliance, 
Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Friendship,  Pru- 
dence, The  Over  Soul,  Circles,  Intellect,  Art. 

ESSAYS— Second  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth.  30c. 
Contents — The  Poet.  Experience,  Character,  Man- 
ners, Gifts,  Nature,  Politics,  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ist, Emancipation  Address. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   i2mo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 

PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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CLUBBING  RATES 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 
price.  Century. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50  $3  °5 

American  Hebrew            3  00  3  5 

Atlantic  Monthly              4.00  5-25 

Banner  of  Light               3  °°  4-SP 

Belford's  Magazine           2.50  3-ao 

Cassel's  Magazine            1.50  3-J5 

Century  Magazine            4.00  5-55 

Chatterbox                       i-oo  2-75 

Christian  Union   3-°° 

Cosmopolitan                   2-4°  3-35 

Critic                               3-°°  •*"*5 

Current  Literature           3.00  4-5° 

Dawn                                 50  2.30 

Eclectic  Magazine            5.00  0.05 

Electrical  World               3.00  4-5° 

Epoch                                4-°°  5-3° 

Express  (Chicago)            1.00  2.50 

Forest  and  Stream            4  00  5-10 

Forum                             S-°°  °4°5 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.    3.00  4-45 

Freethinkers'  Magazine   2x0  3-°° 

Freethought                     2.C0  3-25 

Grip  (Toronto)  2.00  3.65 

Harper's  Bazar                4.00  S-25 

"        Magazine           4.00  S°5 

"        Weekly             4.00  5-25 

"        Young  People   2.00  3-55 

Home  Journal                  2.00  3-55 

Independent                     3,00  4-55 

Individualist                    2.00  3-2S 

Jewish  Messenger            4.00  5-JS 

Journal  of  United  Labor   1.00  2.75 

Judge                               4.00  5-25 

Liberty."?  '.           i-oo  2.67 

Lippincott's  Magazine. .    3.00  4-°5 

Littel's  Living  Age           8.00  9-10 

Lucifer                            1.25  2.90 

Macmillan's  Magazine. .    300  4-55 

Magazine  of  Art               3.5c  4-7° 

North  American  Review   5.00  6.05 

Open  Court                     2.00  3.50 

Outing                             3.00  4-JS 

Phrenological  Journal..    1.50  3.05 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly                          3.00  4-45 

Public  Opinion                3.00  4-35 

Puck                                5.00  5-85 

Quarterly   Journal  of 

Economics                  2.00  3.60 

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal                       2.50  4.03 

St.  Nicholas                     3.10  4-55 

Secular  Thought              2.00  3.00 

Scribner's  Magazine         3.00  4.4s 

St.  Louis  Magazine           150  2.7s 

Texas  Sittings                 4.00  4-80 

Truth  Seeker                    3-°°  4-°° 

"        (renewal)...  4-5° 

Voice  (Prohibition)           1.00  2.85 

Waverly  Magazine           4.00  5-6° 

Workmen's  Advocate. .    1.00  2.65 

Youth's  Companion.  . . .    1.85  3-25 

"         (renewal)  3- 75 

Wheelmen's  Gazette. . .      50  2.3s 

To-Day                            2.00  3-5° 

Nationalist  Magazine. . .    1.00  2.75 

The  Arena,  $s  ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together. 
$5.50;  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


If  you  have  a  I 
COLD  or  COUGH, 

acute  or  leading  to  i 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COI>  LITER  OIL 
AND  HYPOFHOSPHITES 

OF  LIME  AND  SODA 
]  IS  SURE  CURE  T'OH.  IT. 

This  preparation  contains  the  stimula- 
ting properties  of  the  Hypophosphites 
and  flue  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Used 
by  physicians  all  the  world  over.  It  Is  as 
I  palatable  as  milk.  Three  times  as  effica- 
cious as  plain  Cod  Liver  Oil.  A  perfect 
Emulsion,  better  than  all  others  made.  For 
all  forms  of  Wasting  Diseases,  Bronchitis, 

CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and  as  a  Flesh  Producer 

there  Is  nothing  like  SCOTT'S  EMULSION. 

It  Is  sold  by  all  Druggists.  Let  no  one  by 
profuse  explanation  or  impudent  entreaty 
Induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


it 


Van  Houten's  Cocoa 


BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST.' 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention,  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  itself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :   "  Once  used,  always  used." 


The  Truth 


about  tea : 

Let  us  send  you  (free  of  course)  enough  for  a  week  of  such  tea  as 
tells  its  own  tale. 

You  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  it ;  the  American 
people  shall  be. 

You  shall  know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  real  tea  has  more  of  tea-taste 
and  tea-cheer,  tea-goodness  and  strength,  than  a  tablespoonful  of  such 
as  you  get  at  your  grocer's. 

You  shall  know  the  luxury  and  economy  of  it. 

Our  coffee  is  for  the  rich  ;  our  tea  is  for  all. 


We 


Will  you  let  us  tell  you  the  truth  about  your  making  of  tea? 

Your  own  tea  will  be  better  and  go  as  far,  if  you  make  it  right, 
shall  send  you  a  primer  how  to  steep  it. 

«  Strange !"  you  say.  What  is  strange  is  the  fact  that  the  brightest 
of  nations  buys  the  worst  tea  in  the  world  and  makes  it  still  worse  in 
steeping  it. 

Your  address  is  all  we  need. 

The  Ceylon   Planters'  American 
Tea  Company,  Limited. 
Broadway  and  Twenty-second  street,  New- York. 


Twentieth  Century 

A  EEKLY      M  A  G  A  Z  1  N  tf 

HUGH  O  PENTECOST,  Editor.      |      T.  L.  M  CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

ing  at  8  o'clock.  Motto  :    ,  Hear  the  Other  Side." 

This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place >  of  State  Sovereignty  .  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 

mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  ot 
•  Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

It  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meet«g .pi** iteffie ^PM*^g|b?^ 

fairness  and  respect.  PtrBUSHED  WEEKLY,    24  PAGES. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  of  this  splendid  number.  Next 
week  will  appear  the  third  article  of  the  economic 
symposium  begun  this  week  by  Mr.  Denslow  and  Prof. 
Sumner.  It  will  be  on  "  Why  I  am  a  Single-taxer,"  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  will  be  followed  from  week 
to  week  by  others,  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  New 
Thought,  by  Laurence  Gronlund,  Burnett  G.  Haskell, 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Frank  Q.  Stuart,  and  others.  No 
one  can  afford  to  miss  these  valuable  papers. 


It  is  my  belief  that  each  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  physical  compulsion  to  do  or  re- 
frain from  doing  what  to  him  or  her  seems  wise  and 
right ;  that  a  majority  should  not  rule  a  minority  by 
physical  force ;  that  any  one  should  be  free  to  use  land 
not  in  use ;  that  any  one  should  be  free  to  issue  money 
in  competition  with  the  Government  and  the  national 
banks ;  that  any  one  should  be  free  to  carry  stamped 
letters  in  competition  with  the  Government ;  that  there 
should  be  no  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  by  physical 
force ;  and  many  other  things  corresponding  in  princi- 
ple to  these.  I  am  not  in  sympathy,  therefore,  with  all 
the  principles  of  Single- taxism,  State  Socialism,  or  Na- 
tionalism, each  of  which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  sub- 
ject the  individual  to  more  or  less  of  governmental  con- 
trol. But  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  Single- 
taxers,  State  Socialists,  and  Nationalists,  believing  that 
purpose  to  be  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  to  the 
end  that  human  happiness  may  be  increased.  Repre- 
sentatives of  those  schools  of  economics  are,  therefore, 
always  welcomed  to  these  columns  and  will  be  treated 
with  fraternal  cordiality.  It  is  the  mission  of  this  mag- 
azine to  serve  any  agitation  for  the  cessation  of  rent,  in- 
terest, profits,  or  taxes — one,  more,  or  all  of  them.  It  is 
true  that  Single-taxers  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of 
rent,  interest,  profits,  or  taxes,  but  I  feel  friendly  toward 
them  because  they  have  a  theory  which  they  think  would 
benefit  the  world — a  better  system  of  taxation  than  the 
one  now  employed.  I  am  against  the  present  social  system 
and  in  favor  of  one  which  will  result  in  the  distribution 


of  wealth  by  wages  only,  and  desire  to  fraternize  with 
any  one  who  shares  that  feeling,  however  we  may  differ 
on  questions  of  method.  I  am  opposed  only  to  those 
who  believe  in  and  work  for  Capitalism — the  kind  of 
control  of  land,  money,  and  machinery  which  results  in 
the  reduction  of  wages.  I  say  "I,"  because  while  I 
think  all  my  co-workers  in  this  office  are  in  practical 
accord  with  these  views  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 


Samuel  J,  Randall  was  probably  as  honest,  consci- 
entious, truthful,  and  morally  clean  in  other  ways  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  party  politician  to  be.  But  the  party 
politician  is  not  a  high  type  of  person.  It  seems  strange 
to  some  persons  that  Mr.  Randall  found  the  Church  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  him  when  he  was  strong,  well,  and 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  but  necessary 
to  him  when  his  work  was  done,  just  before  he  died. 
No  one,  probably,  believes  that  he  was  insincere,  but  it 
is  a  legitimate  reflection  that  if  Christianity  is  true  it 
should  be  as  good  to  live  by  as  to  die  by. 


The  Republican  tariff  bill,  just  reported  to  Congress, 
proposes  to  give  a  bounty  of  two  cents  a  pound  to  the 
growers  of  sugar  in  this  country,  one  dollar  a  pound 
on  reeled  silk,  and  seven  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  co- 
coons. These  bounties  would  transfer  more  than 
$7,000,000  a  year  from  the  pockets  of  other  laborers  to 
those  engaged  in  the  industries  named.  If  some  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  babied  it  is  better  to  do  it  by  bounties 
than  by  a  protective  tariff,  because  the  tax  payers  can 
thus  see  exactly  what  is  being  done  ;  they  can  see  that 
"  protection  "  means  for  the  politicians  to  forcibly  take 
millions  from  some  persons  and  give  it  to  others,  which 
is  a  delightful  scheme  for  the  persons  who  receive  the 
bounty.  And  it  will  work  just  as  long  as  the  many  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few. 


As  a  part  of  the  Chinese  census  bill  Senator  Evarts 
proposes  the  following : 

Any  Chinese  person,  other  than  a  laborer,  who  has  lawfully  en- 
tered, or  who  may  hereafter  lawfully  enter,  the  United  States,  and 
who  has  departed,  or  may  hereafter  depart  therefrom,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  re-enter  the  United  States  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  or  place  of  entrance  that  he  or 
she  has  heretofore  been  in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  or  she  is 
not  a  Chinese  laborer. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  it  is  an  offense  to  Sena- 
toi  Evarts  that  a  Chinaman  should  be  a  laborer.  Why 
is  he  so  partial  to  Chinese  idlers? 


It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mark's  parish,  this  city,  has  completely  cleared 
himself  of  the  charges  of  immorality  that  were  publicly 
brought  against  him. 


2  TWENTIETH 

The  French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
in  discussing  the  causes  of  Bismarck's  retirement  from 
the  premiership,  corroborates  the  view  I  recently  ex- 
pressed in  my  address  on  "  Bismarckism." 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  home— a  to- 
one's-self,  as  the  Frenchmen  call  it.    What  an  infinite 
variety  of  comfort  and  pure,  simple  pleasures  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  suggests.    Even  to  write  it  brings 
the  thronging  fancies  thick  into  my  mind.    The  click- 
ing of  the  typewriter  ceases  and  the  jingle  of  the  little 
bell  is  stilled  as  I  sit  back  in  my  chair  and  think, 
almost  with  a  shudder,  how  hopeless  the  problem  of 
life  would  be  for  me  and  mine  were  some  accident  to 
make  us  homeless.    The  big  room  for  the  elder  girls  ; 
the  small  rooms  for  the  younger  childfen ;  my  own 
peculiar  den,  with  its  litter  of  papers  and  delightful 
general  untidiness  ;  the  dining  room  and  sitting  room, 
where  we  all  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  equal 
rights  ;  the  broad  veranda  looking  to  the  south ;  the 
green  lawn  stretching  to  the  river  shore,  studded  with 
elms  just  bursting  into  leaf  ;  what  should  we  do  with- 
out them  all?    It's  a  ramshackle  old  house,  I  know, 
and  wants  a  lot  of  fixing  up— the  plaster  is  broken 
from  the  walls  in  spots,  the  ceilings  are  here  and  there 
a  trifle  smoky,  and  I  own  there  is  a  broken  pain  in  the 
dining  room  window  into  which  a  fragment  of  cloth 
has  been  stuffed  in  the  most  thriftless  manner,  until 
somebody  can  go  to  the  court  house  and  buy  a  piece  of 
glass.    But  it  is  home— our  home— the  place  where 
every  one  of  us,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  feels 
free  to  do  just  whatever  he  or  she  has  a  mind  to,  and 
finds  pleasure  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  all  the 
rest.    It  affords  us  endless  joys  of  anticipation  and 
performance.    We  shift  things  round,  and  rearrange 
the  rooms  and  furniture,  with  a  delightful  certainty 
that  if  the  new  arrangement  doesn't  suit— which  it 
most  generally  doesn't— we  can  shift  things  back  again. 
We  lay  plans  for  papering  rooms,  and  cutting  doors 
and  windows,  and  building  additions,  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things,  when  we  can  afford  it.  We 
get  together  in  the  evenings,  and  have  impromptu  en- 
tertainments, and  play  jokes  on  one  another,  with  such 
effect  that  the  colored  cook  has  twice  been  found 
crouched  outside  the  door  in  a  speechless  paroxysm  of 
laughter.   We  get  out  on  the  veranda  these  warm 
spring  evenings,   and  sing  songs  with  thundering 
choruses  to  them,  which  our  neighbors  a  mile  or  more 
away  are  polite  enough  to  say  they  hear  with  pleasure. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  fun  and  happiness,  including  oc- 
casional little  tiffs  among  ourselves,  just  by  way  of 
showing  that  we  aren't  angels,  but  very  human  human 
beings.   You  see,  it's  our  home.    We  live  here  ;  we 
don't  merely  come  here  night  time  to  sleep.    We  are  a 
little  community  in  ourselves,  with  a  civilization  that 
allows  room  for  all  our  individual  peculiarities.  We 
have  lots  of  faults  among  us,  and,  I  dare  say,  only  a 
very  trifling  stock  of  virtues  ;  but  the  faults  tend  con- 
stantly to  diminish,  and  the  virtues,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
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have  an  equal  tendency  to  increase.  We  mould  one 
another's  characters,  and  smooth  down  one  another's 
moral  roughnesses.  It's  a  continual  education,  in  a 
very  pleasant  school. 

These  thoughts  come  into  my  mind  as  I  read  about 
the  houses  that  have  been  provided  by  certain  philan- 
thropic Brooklyn  capitalists  for  some  of  the  poor 
people  of  that  city.  Mr.  ].  A.  Riis  tells  the  story  of 
them  in  the  "  Christian  Union,"  which  paper  comments 
editorially  on  Mr.  Riis's  article,  and  rejoicingly  in- 
forms us  that  "model  tenements  for  the  poor  are  not 
only  philanthropic,  but  profitable  ;  they  not  only  em- 
body health,  decency,  and  Christianity,  but  they  bring 
good  returns."  "There  is  no  Christian  principle  or 
method,"  says  the  "  Christian  Union,"  "  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  practical  affairs,  will  not  be  found  to  be  har- 
monious with  the  best  business  interests  of  all  classes." 
Concerning  which  religio-economic  proposition  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that 
whatever  principle  or  method  fails  to  harmonize  with 
the  best  business  interests  of  any  class  must  necessarily 
be  unchristian  ;  tried  by  which  canon,  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  about  as  unchristian  an  existence  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  This,  however,  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  immediately  under  consideration. 


"  <  We  shall  not  need  to  go  to  Coney  Island  this  sum- 
mer,' said  one  troubled  mother,  with  a  clothes  pin  in 
her  mouth,  and  three  little  ones  playing  tag  about  her 
knee."  The  troubled  mother  who  made  this  speech 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Riis ;  and  the  apparent  reason  of 
her  making  it  was  because  she  had  secured  an  apart- 
ment in  the  new  Riverside  tenements,  recently  erected 
by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Company  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  Why,  under  these  circumstances,  she  should 
be  a  troubled  mother,  Mr.  Riis  does  not  explain.  Per- 
haps she  rather  regretted  Coney  Island  ;  perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  talking  to  Mr.  Riis  with  a  clothes  pin  in 
her  mouth  was  too  much  for  her ;  these  things  are  a 
mystery.  All  we  are  told  about  her  is  that  she  was  a 
troubled  mother  with  three  children  playing  tag  about 
her  knee,  that  she  spoke  through  her  clothes  pin,  and 
that  she  said  she  wouldn't  need  to  go  to  Coney  Island 
this  summer. 

A  troubled  mother  with  three  children  connotes  a 
husband  and  father,  probably  also  somewhat  troubled. 
Altogether  a  family  of  five,  for  which  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Company  have  provided  a  home.  "  The 
very  fact  of  having  a  home"  says  Mr.  Riis,  strongly  ac- 
centuating the  home,  "  will  be  a  powerful  moral  lift. 

It  is  the  chief  merit  of  this  big  block  that  it 
will  contain,  not  three  hundred  families  under  one 
roof,  but  three  hundred  homes."  Let  us  study  Mr. 
Riis's  plans  and  description  a  little,  and  see  what  sort 
of  a  home  the  Improved  Dwellings  Company,  profitably 
applying  Christian  principles  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  offers  to  our  troubled  family  of  five. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  "  powerful 
moral  lift "  Mr.  Riis  mentions  is  the  only  lift  of  any 
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kind  upon  the  premises.  The  Riverside  tenements  are 
six  stories  high  ;  and  if  the  home  of  our  troubled  fam- 
ily is  on  the  top  floor,  the  troubled  family  have  no  way 
of  getting  to  it  save  by  "  the  winding  fireproof  stairs — 
slate  steps  set  in  the  solid  walls  of  masonry."  Up 
these  winding  stairs,  if  the  very  complete  floor  plan 
accompanying  Mr.  Riis's  article  tells  the  truth,  every 
scuttle  of  coal  and  basket  of  marketing  required  by 
the  troubled  family  must  be  wearily  carried.  For  get- 
ting things  down  the  conveniences  are  greater.  There 
is  an  ash  shoot  leading  from  each  floor  to  the  cellar, 
which  is  ingeniously  contrived  so  that  nothing  but 
ashes  can  pass  through  it.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  troubled  family  will  be  compelled  to  burn 
their  garbage  in  the  kitchen  range,  having  no  other 
means  of  disposing  of  it.  Thus  virtue  is  automatically 
encouraged  ;  and  vice,  in  the  shape  of  the  malodorous 
garbage  barrel,  is  driven  from  the  field.  What  would 
happen  if  the  family  should  prove  recalcitrant,  and 
neglect  to  burn  their  garbage,  heaven  only  knows.  I 
suppose  the  police  would  be  called  in. 

What  else  does  the  Improved  Dwellings  Company 
offer  one  family  of  five,  besides  an  ash  sifter  and 
"  slate  steps  set  in  walls  of  solid  masonry  ? "  A  living 
room  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  a  bedroom  sixteen  feet  by 
eight,  and  a  parlor  fifteen  feet  by  eight.  There  is  also 
a  "  scullery  "  four  feet  square,  which  Mr.  Riis  says  is 
large  enough  "  to  hold  wash  tubs,  sink,  and  shelves, 
with  elbow  room  to  work  ;"  and  a  little  closet  behind 
the  scullery,  whose  size,  as  near  as  I  can  measure  it,  is 
about  four  feet  by  two.  "The  saving tidea  of  domestic 
privacy,"  Mr.  Riis  tells  us,  "pervades  the  whole  plan." 
When  the  troubled  mother  goes  to  bed  at  night,  she 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  entire  family  round 
her  in  the  sixteen  by  ten  bedroom.  When  she  sits 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  warm  summer  mornings  now 
approaching,  she  will  have  the  dining  room  nicely 
heated  by  the  range,  and  perfumed  with  the  smell  of 
burning  garbage.  When  she  wants  to  wash  the  chil- 
dren, or  to  have  a  bath  herself,  there  is  the  roomy 
"scullery,"  with  its  wash  tub,  sink  and  elbow  room. 
Mr.  Riis  observes  that  "  it  sounds  almost  like  mockery  to 
add  that  hot  and  cold  baths,  free  to  the  tenants  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  are  among  the  further  improve- 
ments planned  by  the  owners."    I  should  think  it  did. 

But  this  isn't  all  that  the  philanthropic  Improved 
Dwellings  Company  does  for  its  tenants.  It  compels 
them  to  dry  their  clothes  on  the  roof,  where  Mr.  Riis 
enthusiastically  boasts  that  "the  poor  woman  who 
hangs  out  her  washing  has  for  nothing  the  glorious 
view  of  the  bay  that  the  millionaires  on  the  Heights 
just  beyond  pay  fortunes  to  call  theirs."  And  more- 
over the  space  within  the  block  on  which  the  human 
beehive  stands  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  park, 
"  with  a  fountain  and  a  music  stand  with  real  music  on 
summer  Saturday  afternoons,  besides  a  children's  play- 
ground, with  swings  and  sand  heaps  for  the  little  ones 
to  dig  and  tumble  in."  Mr.  Riis  goes  into  a  perfect 
transport  of  delight  over  it.  "  Fancy,"  he  says,  "  Pros- 
pect Park  and  the  seashore  in  the  tenement  house 
back  yard  !" 


Fancy  it,  indeed  !  Prospect  Park  and  the  seashore 
comprise  altogether  a  scant  twenty  thousand  square 
feet,  something  less  than  half  an  acre.  Supposing  the 
big  tenement  to  be  inhabited  by  300  families  of  five 
each,  this  would  give  for  the  use  of  each  person  a  trifle 
over  thirteen  square  feet— not  quite  the  area  of  a 
decent  grave. 

"  Show  me,"  says  a  sanitary  friend  to  Mr.  Riis,  "  how 
the  houses  look  in  six  months  or  a  year  from  now. 
You  cannot  put  Mulberry  street  in  there  and  expect  it 
to  live  decently."  To  which  Mr.  Riis  makes  this  re- 
ply :  "  Perhaps  not.  Then  Mulberry  street  will  not 
move  in." 

Exactly.  Mulberry  street  will  not  move  in.  Mul- 
berry street  has  its  own  standard  of  comfort,  to  which 
the  Riverside  tenements  by  no  means  conform.  Mul- 
berry street  doesn't  care  for  patent  ash  sifters,  and  toy 
sculleries,  and  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island  in  the 
back  yard.  The  people  who  will  move  in  are  those  who 
are  now  paying  considerably  higher  rents  for  accom- 
modations as  good  as,  or  slightly  better  than,  those  the 
Improved  Dwellings  Company  offers  to  its  tenantry. 
Rents  in  the  Riverside  tenements  range  from  $1.50  to 
$2.80  a  week— $6.50  to  $12.13  a  month.  There  are 
plenty  of  families  now  living  in  four  and  five  room  flats 
at  $12  to  $25  a  month  who  will  gladly  submit  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  Riverside  tenements  for  the  sake 
of  the  saving  in  rent.  These  are  the  people  who  will 
people  the  improved  tenement  house,  and  enjoy  its  Coney 
Island  in  the  back  yard,  and  its  hot  and  cold  baths,  free 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Either  this,  or  Mulberry 
street  will  take  possession,  and  the  Riverside  tenements 
will  degenerate  into  a  disorderly,  foul  smelling,  dis- 
reputable human  rookery. 


Enterprises  like  the  Riverside  tenement  can  do  noth- 
ing for  the  poverty  stricken  ones  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Their  chief  effect  is  to  reduce  the  general 
standard  of  comfort— to  crowd  those  at  the  bottom 
into  still  lower  depths,  and  to  pull  down  those  des- 
perately struggling  to  maintain  a  higher  footing.  And 
yet  they  have  their  uses.  For  it  may  be  that  they 
will  teach  men  like  Mr.  J.  A.  Riis  and  the  editors  of 
the  "  Christian  Union  "  that  the  social  problem  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  profitable  investments,  and  that 
Christ's  precepts  are  not  to  be  tested  by  their  harmony 
with  "  business  interests."  T.  L.  M'Cready. 
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Dawn  drowns  the  stars  while  still  the  city  sleeps  ; 
O'er  swarms  of  dusky  roofs  one  pallor  creeps. 
My  little  chamber-window  towers  so  high 
That  even  so  shame-beset  a  thing  as  I 
May  get  some  sort  of  kinship  with  this  chastity  of  sky  ! 

Once  I  was  clean  of  spirit  as  are  they, 
Maidens,  that  dream  pure  dreams,  not  far  away— 
Maidens  with  marriage- vows  from  lovers  true, 
With  love  to  shield,  with  no  rash  deed  to  rue, 
With  all  life  budding  like  a  rose  and  sparkling  like  its  dew  ! 

How  shrill  the  heavy  carts  go  clattering  past- 
Clattering  while  shattering  this  dead  calm  at  last ! 
And  hark !  off  yonder,  where  the  dulled  lamp  flares, 
A  woman  blends  with  the  wild  oath  she  swears 
Laughter  that  ere  you  lose  it  seems  half  sin's  voice,  half  de- 
spair's ! 

A  few  short  years,  and  I  shall  be  like  her    .    .  . 
Unless  death  strike  me  first,  and  so  deter 
The  black  degeneration  that  must  wring 
From  my  lips,  too,  below  its  goad  and  sting, 
Curses  and  blasphemies  like  those  I  heard  that  harlot  fling !  .  .  . 

There  is  a  dooryard  where  this  morn  of  May 
Broods  on  the  lilacs  with  their  flowers  in  spray  ; 
There  is  a  threshold  I  no  more  shall  cross, 
Dim  with  the  desolation  of  my  loss  — 
However  lightly  o'er  its  verge  the  vines  may  flash  and  toss  ! 

And  I  am  here— wife,  mother,  daughter,  I 
That  was  all  three,  slew  each,  yet  fail  to  die  ! 
Whose  madness  was  a  challenge  hurled  at  fate, 
Who  hear  my  own  stabbed  conscience  moan  "  too  late," 
Who,  though  1  had  won  home's  heaven  of  love,  dared  the  world's 
hell  of  hate  ! 

I  sometimes  dream  that  I  can'  look  on  those 
Deserted  for  the  infamy  I  chose    .    .  . 
That  I  can  see  htm  sitting  with  bowed  head 
Among  the  children  I  have  forfeited, 
And  by  his  bloodless  cheek  discern  how  his  torn  heart  has  bled. 

Perchance  a  child  may  come  to  clasp  his  knee 
And  question  him  in  wistful  words  of  me, 
And  answering  he  may  struggle  to  conceal 
The  outrage  and  revolt  he  still  may  feel, 
Yet  mould  to  a  lie  of  mercy  all  his  anguish  might  reveal ! 

I  value  not  that  peace  whose  calms  begin 
When  pity-of-self  plays  juggler  with  our  sin ; 
I  am  not  one  to  stammer  ere  she  name 
The  length  and  breadth  and  blackness  of  her  blame ; 
My  shame  stares  naked  at  me  now,  nor  less  nor  more  than 
shame. 

I  might  in  time  have  paused ;  the  abyss  I  grazed 
Was  not  so  bowered  in  bloom  but  had  I  gazed 
Closelier  I  could  have  seen,  beyond  its  rim, 
That  dizzying  sweep  to  degradation's  dim 
Lair  of  the  imperiled  life,  the  broken  and  bleeding  limb  ! 

So,  then,  the  bound  being  taken,  I  arose, 
Maimed,  staggering.    He  that  sprang  with  me?   God  knows 
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Whither  his  coward  feet  unharmed  had  fled.    .    .  . 
I  had  fallen,  and  fame,  repute,  towered  lost  o'erhead.    .    .  . 
I  had  fallen  ;  abased  and  thick  with  thorns  the  path  I  now  must 
tread  ! 

Wounded,  I  have  trod  it ;  lower  year  by  year 
It  slopes,  and  ever  loudlier  I  can  hear 
Voices  of  memories,  loves,  remorses,  roll 
And  echo  and  interblend  amid  my  soul, 
That  reels  toward  darkness  where  even  death  might  shudder  while 
it  stole. 

Nay,  death's  corruptions  are  to  stains  like  these 
Purity !    .    .    .    and  alas,  by  slow  degrees 
I  am  sinking ;  for  'twas  only  of  late  I  let 
Wine  work  its  opiate  freaks  with  my  regret, 
But  nightly  I  now  desire,  need,  crave,  the  trance  its  fumes 
beget !   .    .  . 

How  sluggishly  that  tired  boy  slumbers  there, 
With  brow  so  white  beneath  his  gold  of  hair  •! 
I  wonder  if  awakening  he  at  least 
Will  know  me    ...    Or  had  recollection  ceased 
Long  ere  we  met  last  night,  he  giddy  and  fevered  from  his  feast. 

At  any  moment  round  him  he  may  peer, 
While  mists  of  stupor  from  his  vision  clear, 
And  then,  remembering,  he  may  strive  to  show 
A  vestige  of  the  kindly  and  tender  glow 
His  frank  young  eyes  turned  full  on  mine  a  few  brief  hours  ago. 

And  then    .    .    the  night's  dead  spell,  the  day's  live  beam, 
Off  my  true  love  will  mercilessly  seem 
To  strip  its  cheat  and  sorcery,  till  I  stand 
Before  him,  scathed  and  blemished  with  that  brand 
Of  crime  whereby  his  worthier  self  was  ravaged  and  unmanned. 

But  he,  alertly  as  would  some  breeze  that  flings 
A  loose  leaf  from  the  stalk  whereto  it  clings, 
Will  cast  all  remnant  of  disgrace  aside,— 
So  soon  exonerated,  justified, 
That  even  the  mother  who  bore  him  might  perchance  forget  to 
chide. 

"  Men  will  be  men,  and  youth  is  fire,  not  snow  ; 
Wild  oats  were  meant  for  such  as  he  to  sow 
In  merrymaker's  folly  or  drift  of  whim.    .    .  . 
He's  plenty  of  time  to  grow  sedate  and  grim."    .    .  . 
How  surely  all  the  old  commonplaces  hedge  and  shelter  him  ! 

But  ah,  we  women,  if  we  fall  we  fall ! 
Our  cup  is  brimmed,  and  we  must  drink  its  gall 
Down  to  the  dregs,  whatever  bane  they  be  ! 
No  chance  of  pity,  of  hope,  for  such  as  we !    .    .  . 
How  sternly  all  the  old  commonplaces  crush  and  shatter  me  ! 

I,  woman,  if  I  sin,  must  face  the  doom 
Of  one  dread  future's  ignominy  and  gloom ; 
Pardon,  for  me,  grows  unrelenting  scorn  ; 
My  mirth  or  tears,  though  I  may  laugh  or  mourn, 
Are  loathsome  as  the  vesture  that  a  leper's  body  has  worn. 

Repentance  has  for  me  no  boon  of  peace, 
No  rehabilitation,  no  release  ; 
Entreaty,  appeal,  prayer,  protest,  all  invite 
A  losing  battle  ;  I  feel,  howe'er  I  fight, 
The  dagger  of  odium  pierce  me  and  the  scourge  of  censure 
smite. 

Meek  charity,  ever  rich  in  healing  balms, 
Has  naught  for  me  save  pauperdom's  cold  alms  ; 
The  liquid  eyes  of  love  itself  have  grown 
A  gorgon's  glare  that  changes  me  to  stone.    .    .  . 
How  strange  I  still  live  on,  being  so  forsaken,  so  alone  ! 
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Yet  one  at  least  may  get  the  chance  to  win 
A  kind  of  ghastly  comfort  out  of  sin ; 
A  comradeship  is  here,  however  vile, 
A  human  interchange  of  speech  and  smile, 
A  power  by  some  faint  spark  of  cheer  guilt's  nightmares  to  be- 
guile !    .    .  . 

Erelong  this  boy  will  rise  and  go  his  way, 
Forgetting  me,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  day  ; 
On  him  indulgence  and  exemption  wait ; 
His  fault  as  mine  was  every  whit  as  great ; 
But  ah,  he  is  man,  and  therefore  could  be  safely  profligate  ! 

What  mockery  is  at  root  of  laws  that  rust 
In  creeds  of  pre-election  so  unjust  ? 
If  sin  be  sin,  what  preference  bids  it  scan 
With  lowering  looks  of  punishment  and  ban 
The  woman  it  enslaves  and  soils,  yet  pause  to  absolve  the  man  ? 

Hath  he  not  made  his  path  of  daily  use 
Teem  with  extenuation  and  excuse? 
Customs  and  codes  that  for  the  man  express 
Freedom,  are  wrought  the  woman  to  oppress  ; 
Woman  must  bend  herself  to  these,  or  break  below  their  stress ! 

I,  shall  I  stumble  on  with  burdening  gyves  ?   .    .  . 
The  city  wakes,  yet  from  its  myriad  lives, 
Which  of  them  all  than  mine  draws  wearier  breath? 
Ah,  still,  at  least,  whate'er  the  proud  world  saith, 
Even  one  debased  as  I  may  reach  the  dignity  of  death  ! 

I  think  the  meanest  life  can  somehow  save 
A  trace  of  hidden  grandeur  for  its  grave — 
Something  that  speaks  to  impious  or  devout 
Through  just  this  going  away  and  passing  out 
Into  the  mystery  and  the  dark,  the  silence  and  the  doubt ! 

I,  if  I  went  like  that,  might  thrill  to  see 
Eternity  between  my  shame  and  me  ! — 
Might  leave  the  accursed  part  I  well  may  spare, 
Here  like  a  garment  flung  for  beasts  to  tear, 
While  she  who  had  worn  it  rushed  to  find  some  refuge — God 
knows  where  ! 

To  close  the  eyes — to  clench  the  teeth — to  steel 
The  nerves,  no  matter  how  your  brain  may  reel 
Or  the  heart  thunder  in  your  breast  and  ears  ! 
Then,  leap !    .    .    .    and  onward,  then,  through  all  time's 
years, 

Oblivion  follows,  victor  of  disdain's  most  frigid  jeers  ! 

{She  leaps  into  the  street  below!) 


CRUMBLING  CREEDS. 


BY  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 


"  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  world  ?" 

There  is  a  desire  in  each  brain  to  harmonize  the 
knowledge  that  it  has.  If  a  man  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  a  few  facts,  he  will  naturally  use  those  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  his  opinions 
on  other  subjects.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to  establish 
or  prove  the  unknown  by  the  known — a  process  that  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  not  governed  by  fear,  to  use 
what  he  knows  in  one  department  of  human  inquiry, 
in  every  other  department  that  he  investigates.  The 


average  of  intelligence  has  in  the  last  few  years  greatly 
increased.  Man  may  have  as  much  credulity  as  he 
ever  had,  on  some  subjects,  but  certainly  on  the  old 
subjects  he  has  less.  There  is  not  as  great  a  difference 
today  between  the  members  of  the  learned  professions 
and  the  common  people.  Man  is  governed  less  and  less 
by  authority.  He  cares  but  little  for  the  conclusions 
of  the  universities.  He  does  not  feel  bound  by  the  ac- 
tion of  synods  or  ecumenical  councils — neither  does  he 
bow  to  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals,  unless 
the  reasons  given  for  the  decisions  satisfy  his  intellect. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  so-called  "  learned  "  do 
not  agree  among  themselves — that  the  universities  dis- 
pute each  other — that  the  synod  attacks  the  ecumeni- 
cal council — that  the  parson  snaps  his  fingers  at  the 
priest,  and  even  the  Protestant  bishop  holds  the  Pope 
in  contempt.  If  the  learned  can  thus  disagree,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  common  people  should  hold  to  one 
opinion.  They  are  at  least  called  upon  to  decide  as  be- 
tween the  universities  or  synods;  and  in  order  to  decide, 
they  must  examine  both  sides,  and  having  examined 
both  sides,  they  generally  have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  average  man  knew  noth- 
ing of  medicine — he  simply  opened  his  mouth  and  took 
the  dose.  If  he  died,  it  was  a  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence— if  he  got  well,  it  was  a  triumph  of  science. 
Now  this  average  man  not  only  asks  the  doctor  what  is 
the  matter  with  him — not  only  asks  what  medicine  will 
be  good  for  him, — but  insists  on  knowing  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  cure — asks  the  doctor  why  he  gives  it — what 
result  he  expects — and  as  a  rule  has  a  judgment  of  his 
own. 

So  in  law.  The  average  business  man  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  idea  of  the  law  affecting  his  business. 
There  is  nothing  now  mysterious  about  what  goes  on 
in  courts  or  in  the  decisions  of  judges — they  are  pub- 
lished in  every  direction,  and  all  intelligent  people  who 
happen  to  read  these  opinions  have  their  ideas  as  to 
whether  the  opinions  are  right  or  wrong.  They  are  no 
longer  the  victims  of  doctors,  or  of  lawyers,  or  of 
courts. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature. 
The  average  man  has  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  is  no 
longer  a  parrot  repeating  what  somebody  else  says.  He 
not  only  has  opinions,  but  he  has  the  courage  to  ex- 
press'them.  In  literature  the  old  models  fail  to  satisfy 
him.  He  has  the  courage  to  say  that  Milton  is  tire- 
some— that  Dante  is  prolix — that  they  deal  with  sub- 
jects having  no  human  interest.  He  laughs  at  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  and  Pollok's  "  Course  of  Time  "— 
knowing  that  both  are  filled  with  hypocrisies  and  ab- 
surdities. He  no  longer  falls  upon  his  knees  before  the 
mechanical  poetry  of  Mr.  Pope.  He  chooses — and 
stands  by  his  own  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is 
entirely  independent,  but  that  he  is  going  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  same  is  true  of  pictures.  He  prefers  the  modern 
to  the  old  masters.  He  prefers  Corot  to  Raphael.  He 
gets  more  real  pleasure  from  Millet  and  Troyon  than 
from  all  the  pictures  of  all  the  saints  and  donkeys  of 
the  middle  ages. 
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In  other  words,  the  days  of  authority  are  passing 
away. 

The  same  is  true  in  music.  The  old  no  longer  satis- 
fies, and  there  is  a  breadth,  color,  wealth,  in  the  new 
that  makes  the  old  poor  and  barren  in  comparison. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  this  advance,  this  individual 
independence,  is  seen  in  the  religious  world.  The  re- 
ligion of  our  day — that  is  to  say,  the  creeds — at  the 
time  they  were  made,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  knowledge,  or  rather  with  the  ignorance,  of  man  in 
all  other  departments  of  human  inquiry.  All  orthodox 
creeds  agreed  with  the  sciences  of  their  day — with  the 
astronomy  and  geology  and  biology  and  political  con- 
ceptions of  the  middle  ages.  These  creeds  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  They  could 
not  be  changed  without  abandoning  the  claim  that 
made  them  authority.  The  priests,  through  a  kind  of 
unconscious  self-defense,  clung  to  every  word.  They 
denied  the  truth  of  all  discovery.  They  measured  every 
assertion  in  every  other  department  by  their  creeds. 
At  last  the  facts  against  them  became  so  numerous — 
their  congregations  became  so  intelligent— that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  new  meanings  to  the  old  words.  The 
cruel  was  softened — the  absurd  was  partially  ex- 
plained, and  they  kept  these  old  words,  although  the 
original  meanings  had  fallen  out.  They  became  empty 
purses,  but  they  retained  them  still. 

Slowly  but  surely  came  the  time  when  this  course 
could  not  longer  be  pursued.  The  words  must  be 
thrown  away — the  creeds  must  be  changed — they  were 
no  longer  believed  —  only  occasionally  were  they 
preached.  The  ministers  became  a  little  ashamed — 
they  began  to  apologize.  Apology  is  the  prelude  to  re- 
treat. 

Of  all  the  creeds,  the  Presbyterian,  the  old  Congre- 
gational, were  the  most  explicit,  and  for  that  reason 
the  most  absurd.  When  those  creeds  were  written, 
those  who  wrote  them  had  perfect  confidence  in  their 
truth.  They  did  not  shrink  because  of  their  cruelty. 
They  cared  nothing  for  what  others  called  absurdity. 
They  failed  not  to  declare  what  they  believed  to  be 
"  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

At  that  time,  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted  by  all 
governments.  People  were  torn  asunder,  mutilated, 
burned.  Every  atrocity  was  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  justice,  and  the  limit  of  pain  was  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance. These  people  imagined  that  God  would  do  as 
they  would  do.  If  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  victim  alive  for  years  in  the  flames,  they  would 
most  cheerfully  have  supplied  the  fagots.  They  be- 
lieved that  God  could  keep  the  victim  alive  forever,  and 
that  therefore  his  punishment  would  be  eternal. 

As  man  becomes  civilized  he  becomes  merciful,  and 
the  time  came  when  civilized  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  read  their  own  creeds  with  horror. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Presbyterian  creed  is  any 
worse  than  the  Catholic.  It  is  only  a  little  more  specific. 
Neither  am  I  saying  that  it  is  more  horrible  than  the 
Episcopal.  It  is  not.  All  orthodox  creeds  are  alike  in- 
famous. All  of  them  have  good  things,  and  all  of  them 
have  bad  things.    You  will  find  in  every  creed  the 


blossom  of  mercy  and  the  oak  of  justice,  but  under  the 
one  and  around  the  other  are  coiled  the  serpents  of  in- 
finite cruelty. 

The  time  came  when  orthodox  Christians  began 
dimly  to  perceive  that  God  ought  at  least  to  be  as  good 
as  they  were.  They  felt  that  they  were  incapable  of 
inflicting  eternal  pain,  and  they  began  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  saying  that  God  would  do  that  which  a 
civilized  Christian  would  be  incapable  of. 

We  have  improved  in  all  directions  for  the  same 
reasons.  We  have  better  laws  now  because  we  have  a 
better  sense  of  justice.  We  are  believing  more  and 
more  in  the  government  of  the  people.  Consequently 
we  are  believing  more  and  more  in  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  from  that  naturally  results  greater  individ- 
uality and  a  greater  desire  to  hear  the  honest  opinions 
of  all. 

The  moment  the  expression  of  opinion  is  allowed  in 
any  department,  progress  begins.  We  are  using  our 
knowledge  in  every  direction.  The  tendency  is  to  test 
all  opinions  by  the  facts  we  know.  All  claims  are  put 
in  the  crucible  of  investigation — the  object  being  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  He  who  objects  to 
having  his  opinions  thus  tested  is  regarded  as  a  bigot. 

If  the  professors  of  all  the  sciences  had  claimed  that 
the  knowledge  they  had  was  given  by  inspiration — that 
it  was  absolutely  true,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  examining  further,  not  only,  but  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  blasphemy  to  doubt — all  the  sciences  would  have 
remained  as  stationary  as  religion  has.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  the  Bible  was  appealed  to  in  matters  of 
science,  science  was  retarded ;  and  just  to  the  extent 
that  science  has  been  appealed  to  in  matters  of  religion, 
religion  has  advanced — so  that  now  the  object  of  intel- 
ligent religionists  is  to  adopt  ,  a  creed  that  will  bear 
the  test  and  criticism  of  science. 

Another  thing  may  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
All  the  countries  of  the  world  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  years,  open  to  us.  The  ideas  of  other  people — their 
theories,  their  religions — are  now  known  ;  and  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  religions  of  all  people  have  ex- 
actly the  same  foundation  as  our  own — that  they  all 
arose  in  the  same  way,  were  substantiated  in  the  same 
way,  maintained  by  the  same  means,  having  precisely 
the  same  objects  in  view. 

For  many  years,  the  learned  of  the  religious  world 
were  examining  the  religions  of  others  countries,  and 
in  that  work  they  established  certain  rules  of  criticism 

 pursued  certain  lines  of  argument — by  which  they 

overturned  the  claims  of  those  religions  to  supernatu- 
ral origin.  After  this  had  been  successfully  done, 
others,  using  the  same  methods  on  our  religion,  pur- 
suing the  same  line  of  argument,  succeeded  in  over- 
turning ours.  We  have  found  that  all  miracles  rest  on 
the  same  basis — that  all  wonders  were  born  of  substan- 
tially the  same  ignorance  and  the  same  fear. 

The  intelligence  of  the  world  is  far  better  distributed 
than  ever  before.  The  historical  outlines  of  all  coun- 
tries are  well  known.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
all  systems  of  religion  are  generally  understood.  The 
average  of  intelligence  is  far  higher  than  ever  before. 
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All  discoveries  become  almost  immediately  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  all  thoughts  are 
distributed  by  the  telegraph  and  press  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  provincialism  is  almost  unknown.  The 
egotism  of  ignorance  and  seclusion  is  passing  away. 
The  prejudice  of  race  and  religion  is  growing  feebler, 
and  everywhere,  to  a  .greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
the  light  is  welcomed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  creeds  are  crum- 
bling, and  why  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
religious  world. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  pulpit  was  an  intellectual 
power.  The  pews  listened  with  wonder,  and  accepted 
without  question.  There  was  something  sacred  about 
the  preacher.  He  was  different  from  other  mortals. 
He  had  bread  to  eat  which  they  knew  not  of.  He  was 
oracular,  solemn,  dignified,  stupid. 

The  pulpit  has  lost  its  position.  It  speaks  no  longer 
with  authority.  The  pews  determine  what  shall  be 
preached.  They  pay  only  for.  that  which  they  wish  to 
buy — for  that  which  they  wish  to  hear.  Of  course  in 
every  church  there  is  an  advance  guard  and  a  conserva- 
tive party,  and  nearly  every  minister  is  obliged  to  preach 
a  little  for  both.  He  now  and  then  says  a  radical  thing 
for  one  part  of  his  congregation,  and  takes  it  mostly 
back  on  the  next  Sabbath,  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 
Most  of  them  ride  two  horses,  and  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  urging  one  forward  and  in  holding  the  other  back. 

The  great  reason  why  the  orthodox  creeds  have  be- 
come unpopular  is,  that  all  teach  the  dogma  of  eternal 
pain. 

In  old  times,  when  men  were  nearly  wild  beasts,  it 
was  natural  enough  for  them  to  suppose  that  God  would 
do  as  they  would  do  in  his  place,  and  so  they  attribut- 
ed to  this  God  infinite  cruelty,  infinite  revenge.  This 
revenge,  this  cruelty,  wore  the  mask  of  justice.  They 
took  the  ground  that  God,  having  made  man,  had  the 
right  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased.  At  that  time  they 
were  not  civilized  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  a  God 
would  not  have  the  right  to  make  a  failure,  and  that  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  would  be  under  ob- 
ligation to  do  the  right,  and  that  he  would  have  no  right 
to  create  any  being  whose  life  would  not  be  a  blessing. 
The  very  fact  that  he  made  man,  would  put  him  under 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  life  should  not  be  a  curse. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  savagery  of  the  men  who  made  the  or- 
thodox creeds.  It  is  in  harmony  with  torture,  with 
flaying  alive  and  with  burnings.  The  men  who  burned 
their  fellow-men  for  a  moment,  believed  that  God  would 
burn  his  enemies  forever. 

No  civilized  men  ever  believed  in  this  dogma.  The 
belief  in  eternal  punishment  has  driven  millions  from 
the  Church.  It  was  easy  enough  for  people  to  imagine 
that  the  children  of  others  had  gone  to  hell ;  that  for- 
eigners had  been  doomed  to  eternal  pain ;  but  when 
it  was  brought  home — when  fathers-  and  mothers  bent 
above  their  dead  who  had  died  in  their  sins  —  when 
wives  shed  their  tears  on  the  faces  of  husbands  who 
had  been  born  but  once— love  suggested  doubts  and 
love  fought  the  dogma  of  eternal  revenge. 


This  doctrine  is  as  cruel  as  the  hunger  of  hyenas,  and 
is  infamous  beyond  the  power  of  any  language  to  ex- 
press— yet  a  creed  with  this  doctrine  has  been  called 
"  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  " — a  consolation  to  the 
weeping  world.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  know  that  all  intelligent  people  are  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit that  they  believed  it — that  no  intelligent  clergymen 
now  preaches  it,  except  with  a  preface  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  probably  untrue. 

I  have  been  blamed  for  taking  this  consolation  from 
the  world — for  putting  out,  or  trying  to  put  out,  the 
fires  of  hell ;  and  many  orthodox  people  have  wondered 
how  I  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  deprive  the  world  of  this 
hope. 

The  Church  clung  to  the  doctrine  because  it  seemed 
a  necessary  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  Church.  The 
ministers  said  :  "  No  hell,  no  atonement ;  no  atone- 
ment, no  fall  of  man  ;  no  fall  of  man,  no  inspired  book  ; 
no  inspired  book,  no  preachers  ;  no  preachers,  no  sala- 
ry ;  no  hell,  no  missionaries  ;  no  sulphur,  no  salvation." 

At  last,  the  people  are  becoming  enlightened  enough 
to  ask  for  a  better  philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  hell  is 
now  only  for  the  poor,  the  ragged,  the  ignorant.  Well- 
dressed  people  won't  have  it.  Nobody  goes  to  hell  in 
a  carriage — they  foot  it.  Hell  is  for  strangers  and 
tramps.  No  soul  leaves  a  brown-stone  front  for  hell — 
they  start  from  the  tenements,  from  jails  and  reforma- 
tories. In  other  words,  hell  is  for  the  poor.  It  is  ea- 
sier for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  a  poor  man  to  get  into  heaven,  or  for  a  rich  man  to 
get  into  hell.  The  ministers  stand  by  their  supporters. 
Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  well-to-do,  and  they  can 
hardly  afford  to  send  the  subscribers  to  hell. 

Every  creed  in  which  is  the  dogma  of  eternal  pain 
is  doomed.  Every  church  teaching  the  infinite  lie  must 
fall,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

New  York. 


WHY   I   AM   A  PROTECTIONIST. 


BY  VAN  BUREN  DENSLOW. 


I  am  asked  to  state:  "Why  I  am  a  Protectionist." 
It  is  a  personal  question.  Whether  any  other  person 
can  be  a  Protectionist  for  the  same  reasons  is  aside 
from  the  form  of  the  question.  Its  answer  also  must 
be  purely  egotistic,  and  need  not  therefore  seek  to  be 
modest. 

The  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  has  doubtless 
his  reasons  for  putting  the  topic  in  this  form.  It  is 
sufficient  that  I  reply  according  to  the  fact. 

.1  I  am  a  Protectionist,  because  forty  years  of  con- 
tinued and  studious  observation  of  my  country's  eco- 
nomic history  since  1850,  reinforced  by  such  investiga- 
tion as  I  could  make,  through  generous  reading,  of 
such  facts  as  were  beyond  my  observation,  relating  to 
America  and  other  nations,  have  formed  a  conviction  in 
my  mind  which  is  without  a  doubt.  It  is  that  protection 
to  domestic  industry  is  so  evidently  a  political  duty 
that  the  common  sense  of  every  people  on  earth  has 
compelled  each  and  all,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  prac- 
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tice  it  at  all  times.  To  me,  when  largely  and  ade- 
quately defined,  the  principle  underlying  it  seems  not 
an  expedient,  but  an  irresistible  instinct,  governing  all 
minds,  English  as  well  as  American,  and  even  free  traders 
as  well  as  protectionists,  the  only  schism  which  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  free  trade  sentiment  resolving  it- 
self in  the  last  analysis  into  an  objection  to  protection- 
ist policies  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
protective,  i.  e.,  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  conduce  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  some  class  of  industrial  per- 
sons whom  the  criticising  free  trader  professes  that  he 
has  a  scheme  on  hand  to  increasingly  and  more  effectu- 
ally protect. 

Cobden's  repeal  of  the  duties  on  corn  in  England 
was,  in  its  intent,  a  scheme  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turers, irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  theory  that  with  free  bread  Eng- 
land's export  trade  could  be  made  so  great  that  the  in- 
cidental and  admitted  sacrifice  of  the  farmers  would  be 
more  than  paid  for. 

So  Calhoun's,  Walker's,  Morrison's,  and  Mills's  bills,  in 
1833,  '46,  '84,  and  '88,  were  bills  which,  according  to  the 
conception  of  their  f Tamers,  were  designed  to  protect 
the  cotton  growers,  slave-breeders,  and  growers  of  corn, 
wheat,  hogs,  and  beef,  from  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
unwise  burden  incurred  to  develop  in  America  a  manu- 
facturing and  urban  population  adequate  to  consume 
their  supplies  of  food. 

In  both  countries,  and  in  all  parties,  therefore,  the  in- 
tent of  the  politician  was  always  to  protect  his  own 
constituents  according  to  his  best  idea  of  what  would 
be  true  protection  to  them.  Neither  meant  to  give  away 
something  for  nothing,  or  more  for  less.  Both  meant 
to  be  economic  according  to  their  best  conception  of 
economy. 

Now,  whenever  and  under  whatever  pretense,  a  par- 
liament, congress,  or  legislature  legislates  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  better  financial  condition  and  social 
welfare  of  the  people  generally,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  cold  laissez /aire  policy  of  maintaining  its  own 
existence  as  a  fiscal  agent  and  letting  social  welfare 
shift  for  itself,  it  legislates  with  protective  motives  and 
on  a  protective  theory.    The  adaptation  of  the  means 
to  the  end  may  err,  but  the  end,  spirit,  aim,  and  motive 
are  "to  protect."    When  Irish  farmers  ask  protection 
to  corn,  the  British  government  may  say  ;  "  We  are  only 
a  fiscal  agent ;  we  protect  nobody."    But  when  British 
manufacturers  ask  protection  to  trade,  no  British  govern- 
ment dare  make  the  same  reply.    I  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  motive  and  intent,  in  all  these  cases,  as.  being  a 
sanction  and  vindication  of  the  underlying  principle  of 
«  protection  to  national  industry,"  however  stoutly  in  a 
particular  case  I  may  repudiate  the  means  used  as  be- 
ing wasteful  or  wicked  or  blundering. 

The  effort  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues  to 
found  a  slave  confederacy  was  made  in  obedience  to 
this  universal  and  irresistible  impulse  toward  protec- 
tion to  national  industry,  notwithstanding  he  and  they 
embodied  in  their  confederate  constitution  a  provision 
that  they  would  never  protect  any  domestic  industry 
by  a  duty  on  imports. 
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The  whole  motive  for  their  effort  was  to  protect  a 
special  form  of  the  organization  of  labor  without  wages, 
known  as  slave-breeding  and  man-owning— together 
with  the  desired  exportation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
which  were  the  products  of  slave  labor,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  their  proceeds  free  of  duty.  These  being  the 
national  industries  of  the  South,,  the  great  rebellion 
was  the  scheme  resorted  to  to  protect  them. 

So  when  England  employs  160,000  white  troops  and 
400,000  black  troops  in  holding  India  where  her  British 
manufacturers  can  monopolize  the  profits  of  spinning 
and  weaving  the  cotton  and  woolen  and  fashioning  the 
wooden  and  iron  goods  worn  and  used  by  225,000,000  of 
people,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  make  their  own, 
and  when  all  this  military  force  is  supplied  with  its 
directing  "will"  by  English  manufacturers  like  Cobden 
and  Bright,  who  aim  simply,  not  to  effect  any  good  to 
the  Hindoos,  but  to  protect  the  manufacturers  and  ex- 
port trade  of  a  dozen  British  towns,  viz.,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  London,  and 
the  like,  this  is  not  free  trade  in  any  ethical,  abstract, 
or  economic  aspect,  but  it  is  military  protection  to 
British  export  trade  in  domestic  manufactures,  accom- 
plished through  the  murder  of  all  ethical,  abstract,  and 
economic  free  trade  in  India. 

In  truth,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  but  protection 
going  on  in  the  actual  world,  according  to  the  intent 
of  legislators  and  rulers.  What  is  called  free  trade  is 
an  attempt  to  protect  by  a  subterfuge,  something  like 
conquest  (in  China  and  Japan),  subjugation  (India),  man- 
owning  (the  South),  or  wilful  depopulation  (Ireland), 
which  is  too  odious  to  be  advocated  under  its  true 
name  and  must  therefore  be  smuggled  into  legislation, 
and  into  history,  by  false  pretenses,  and  under  false 
names.  Those  who  may  think  this  language  excessive, 
will  find  the  facts  which  fully  justify  it  stated  with  ac- 
curacy in  my  "  Principles  of  Economic  Philosophy."  He 
must  needs  seek  them  there  or  in  Carey's  works,  as  he 
will  find  no  part  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  Turkey,  India,  China,  or  Japan  detailed  in  any 
free  trade  work  whatever.  Free  traders  can  make  no 
use  whatever  of  the  history  of  these  nations,  and  no  fair 
use  of  any  history  at  all. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


WHY   I  AM   A    FREE  TRADER. 


BY  PROF.  W.  G.  SUMNER. 

i.  As  a  student  of  political  economy:  By  free  trade 
I  mean  anti-protectionism.  At  the  present  time,  in  the 
United  States,  the  policy  of  protection  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  protectionism  are  interlocked  with  each  other. 
The  protected  interests  make  their  struggle  in  the  lob- 
by and  in  Congress  to  get  the  privileges  which  they 
want,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  forced  to  enter  upon  any 
justification  of  such  special  privileges,  they  have  re- 
course to  an  economic  philosophy  by  which  they  en- 
deavor to  show  that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  that 
they  should  have  privileges.  This  philosophy  is  very 
elaborate  and  has  many  phases.    It  not  only  affirms 
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that  the  privileges  which  are  given  to  the  protected  in- 
terests in  the  first  place  are  really-  shared  by  them  with 
those  who  appear  to  have  to  pay  for  them,  but  also  that 
the  protective  system  includes  some  occult  economic 
operations  by  which  it  organizes  the  industry  of  the 
community  more  effectually  than  it  would  organize  it- 
self under  liberty,  and  distributes  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry more  justly.  This  last  it  is  supposed  to  do,  not 
in  favor  of  the  protected  parties,  but  in  favor  of  others, 
viz.,  their  employes  ;  that  is  to  say,  against  them. 

Here  are  points  of  the  utmost  interest  and  impor- 
tance for  an  economist.  The  philosophy  of  wealth  is 
the  object  of  his  study.  The  administrative  regulation 
of  commerce  of  course  lies  in  the  domain  of  statecraft, 
but  at  the  first  onset  of  debate  the  question  turns  into 
one  of  economic  truth.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  hold  and  treat  this  distinction  in  its  complete 
integrity,  and  I  do  not  flinch  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
consequences  of  a  faithful  investigation  of  it,  as  well 
on  one  branch  as  the  other. 

A  suitable  investigation  of  the  question  at  issue 
shows  that  the  various  allegations  in  protectionism,  as 
to  its  power  to  increase  wealth,  or  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  it,  are  untrue.  The  protective  system  can 
only  take  something  from  one  American  to  give  it  to 
another.  If  it  secures  the  home  market  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  it  can  only  leave  him  face  to  face  with 
the  American  consumer,  and  whatever  he  wins  must 
come  out  of  the  said  consumer.  If  in  any  way  whatever 
the  system  changes  the  relations  of  Americans  in  their 
exchanges  with  each  other,  whatever  one  wins  the  other 
must  lose.  If  it  does  not  alter  their  relations  to  each 
other  from  what  they  would  be  under  liberty,  then  it 
does  no  good  to  anybody,  but  hurts  all  by  the  amount 
of  the  obstruction  it  interposes  in  exchange.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  increase  wealth,  but  only  lessen  it.  The  in- 
crease of  wealth,  however,  is  most  desirable  for  all  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  anything  which  lessens  it  is 
hostile  to  national  and  human  welfare.  I  find  that 
commerce  is  a  blessing  to  mankind  in  every  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  need  to  be  Watched  or  regulated. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  and  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctions of  good  and  bad  commerce.  Therefore  there 
is  nothing  to  do  with  commerce  but  to  stand  off  and 
let  the  people  take  just  as  much  of  it  as  they  choose. 

Neither  does  protection  improve  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  This  is  nowadays  a  favorite  field  of  specula- 
tion with  many  people  who  are  eager  to  get  more  jus- 
tice. They  have  no  distinct  meaning  in  the  terms 
which  they  use.  There  is  no  standard  of  justice  for 
the  case  they  have  in  mind.  The  notion  of  changing 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  community  as  be- 
tween interest,  profits,  wages,  rent,  etc.,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
To  do  any  such  thing  one  would  need  to  rise  to  a  position 
of  command,  from  which  one  could  oversee  and  under- 
stand the  whole  work  of  production,  as  it  now  goes  on 
over  the  whole  earth,  under  the  organization  of  modern 
industry,  and  one  would  need  to  reduce  all  this  to  a  scope 
within  which  he  could  apply  notions  of  justice  to  it. 
We  may  talk  of  such  a  thing,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
real  scope  of  human  thought.    The  most  superficial 


view  of  the  industrial  system  suffices  to  show  its  futili- 
ty. Suppose,  then,  that  we  inject  into  this  industrial 
system  some  arbitrary  interference,  in  the  faith  that  it 
will  alter  the  line  where  opposing  interests  now  touch, 
and  will  bring  them  nearer  to  what  is  assumed  to  be 
justice.  Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  oversee  and  compass 
the  industrial  system,  it  is  certain  that  we  should  work 
in  the  dark,  and  should  have  no  guarantee  at  all  that 
we  had  not  done  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  hoped  to 
do.  The  instances  in  history  are  frequent  enough 
where  the  masters  of  society  have  done  this  very  thing 
— hurt  the  very  ones  they  meant  to  benefit. 

Warned  by  these  instances,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we 
should  repeat  this  folly  if  we  should  interfere  today. 
As  to  the  actual  matter  of  the  effect  of  the  protective 
system  on  wages,  I  hold  that  it  lowers  them.  Instead 
of  altering  the  distribution  of  products,  it  alters  the 
distribution  of  productive  effort,  and  it  alters  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lessen  production.  It  diminishes  the  total 
command  of  the  people  over  the  comforts  of  life.  Tak- 
ing the  distributive  forces  as  they  are  now,  it  lessens 
the  share  which  every  one  of  us,  in  his  place  in  the  in- 
dustrial system,  might  get.  It  does  more  than  that.  It 
makes  some  secure  to  others  profits  where,  as  they 
themselves  say,  they  would  not  otherwise  get  any. 
This,  and  the  cost  of  the  system,  must  come  out  of  the 
others.  The  net  final  result  is,  therefore,  that  we  are 
forced  to  carry  on  some  forms  of  industry  in  this  coun- 
try which,  the  protectionists  say,  would  not  otherwise 
be  carried  on  here.  The  forcing  those  industries  into 
existence  costs  something,  and  the  non-protected  inter- 
ests have  to  pay  it.  Who  will  pay  it  ?  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  people  nearest  to  legislation  will  not  pay  it, 
and  that  those  furthest  from  legislation  will  pay  it. 
The  economic  analysis  of  wages,  and  of  the  situation 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
proves  that  the  wages  class  pays  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  it. 

An  "  industry,"  however,  is  not  a  thing.  It  is  not  a 
property,  or  a  national  endowment.  An  industry  is 
good  for  something  just  so  far  as  it  provides  the  peo- 
ple with  comforts.  One  industry  is  better  than  another 
only  just  in  so  far  as  it  does  this  more  completely  than 
another.  An  industry,  therefore,  is  not  a  thing  to  sus- 
tain, or  produce,  or  make  sacrifices  for,  in  any  way 
whatever.  It  is  its  own  reward,  and  has  no  right  to  be 
any  longer  than  it  can  sustain  itself  and  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  people  besides. 

2.  Protectionism  is  inimical  to  civilization.  At  this  time 
all  the  forces  are  drawing  mankind  together.  In  fact 
it  is  the  advance  in  science  and  art  which  has  produced 
all  the  advance  men  have  ever  won  in  economic  philos- 
ophy. They  have  never  won  any  by  reasoning.  It  is 
so  now.  The  improvements  in  the  arts  are  breaking 
down  all  the  tax  barriers.  The  Pan-American  Assem- 
bly is  only  useful  as  a  sign  of  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  unite  and  cooperate — a  tendency  which  is  now  held 
back  by  these  old  traditions  of  economic  folly.  If  they 
were  out  of  the  way,  the  interests  of  the  nations  would 
draw  them  together  at  once  without  any  effort  what- 
ever.   The  same  is  true  in  Europe.    The  French  pro- 
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tectionists  at  this  moment  cling  to  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many because  it  keeps  Germany  and  Austria  from 
uniting  in  a  customs  union.  This  tendency,  at  least  to 
larger  aggregations  for  the  limits  within  which  free 
trade  shall  exist,  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
free  trade  is  the  only  sound  policy,  and  the  one  to  which 
we  are  coming. 

3.  I  hold  that  if  you  are  collecting  any  taxes  which 
you  do  not  need  to  collect,  you  have  one  straight-for- 
ward means  to  improve  the  position  of  those  in  your 
population  who  are  not  well  off ;  that  is,  to  remit  those 
taxes.  This  involves  no  socialistic  schemes.  It  is  hon- 
est, simple,  properly  within  the  undisputed  sphere  of 
government.  For  this  reason,  every  cent  of  taxes  un- 
necessarily collected  must  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable 

4.  As  a  citizen  I  watch  the  contemporaneous  political 
movements  of  the  country  and  I  see  that  protection  is 
corrupting  our  public  life,  combining  with  every  other 
evil  which  threatens  us,  and  favoring  a  policy  of  de- 
bauching the  people  with  their  own  money.  It  is  will- 
ing to  adopt  anything  or  consent  to  anything  to  save 
itself,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  to  public  inter- 
ests may  be. 

New  Haven,  (X   - 
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That  for  which  I  long  is  universal  freedom— freedom 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  body. 

The  minds  of  most  persons  are  more  or  less  enslaved 
by  superstitions— not  only  of  a  religious  but  of  a  polit- 
ical and  social  nature.    A  superstition  is  a  belief  ffi 
something  that  is  not  true— such  as  the  existence  of  a 
manlike  God,  the  necessity  for  a  military  Government, 
the  idea  that  a  nation  becomes  wealthy  by  taxing  all 
consumers  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  that  carrying  a 
buckeye  will  cure  rheumatism,  that  we  should  turn 
around  twice  when  we  see  a  cross-eyed  man.  All 
these  are  beliefs  which  rest  upon  nothing  ;  which,  in- 
deed, are  contradicted  by  facts.  They  are  superstitions, 
and  they  are  only  a  few  of  many  that  enslave  the  minds 
of  most  persons.    The  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  human  race  is  determined  not  by  observing  facts 
but  by  believing  fictions.  This  involves  for  them  more 
or  less  mental  slavery.    I  long  to  see  that  slavery 
abolished. 

The  bodies  of  most  persons  are  enslaved  by  toil 
necessary  to  procure  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This 
results  from  their  superstitious  beliefs.  Just  as  they 
used  to  believe  that  kings  had  a  divine  right  to  rule, 
that  one  man  had  a  right  to  own  another  man,  so 
now  they  believe  that  if  a  man  owns  some  paper  titles 
to  land,  some  Government  bonds,  some  corporation 
stocks,  other  men  must  labor  for  their  support. 

If  you  go  into  certain  churches  you  will  see  a  priest 


hold  an  object  up  before  the  people,  who  cringe  and 
bow  down  before  it  with  abject  awe.  Because  of  their 
superstitions  the  priest  can  make  these  foolish  persons 
support  him.  They  will  drink  beer  and  buy  him  wine  ; 
they  will  smoke  pipes  and  buy  him  cigars  ;  they  will 
live  in  tenement  houses  and  put  him  in  a  large  mansion, 
sometimes  in  a  palace  ;  they  will  go  hungry  to  keep 
him  fat'  He  does  not  have  to  compel  by  physical  force 
these  foolish  persons  to  give  him  anything.  They  give 
of  their  hard  earnings  willingly.  They  are  hypnotized 
by  their  superstitions. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  what  we  call  secular  life.  The 
sight  of  a  title  deed,  a  bond,  or  a  certificate  of  stock 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  ordinary  mind  as  the 
elevation  of  the  host  or  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"  You  see,"  says  the  capitalist  to  the  laborer,  "here  are 
my  titles,  my  stocks,  my  bonds.    You  must  go  to  work 
now  and  get  me  the  things  I  want— horses  and  carriages, 
opera  boxes  and  women,  or  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.    Whatever  I  want  you  must  get  for  me  ;  and 
my  wants  are  always  increasing."  He  does  not  have  to 
use  physical  force  to  make  the  laborers  get  all  these 
things  for  him.    He  just  appeals  to  their  superstitions. 
They  believe  that  land  is  naturally  capable  of  producing 
a  thing  called  rent,  and  that  if  you  plant  a  dollar  in  the 
right  place  it  will  have  six  little  pennies  growing  on  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    Because  they  believe  these 
things  they  bow  to  a  capitalist,  they  willingly  support 
him  in  luxury,  and  when  his  high-stepping  horses  splash 
mud  on  them  they  brush  it  into  a  little  box  and  save 
it  as  honored  dirt. 

If  you  walk  up  Fifth  avenue  you  will  see  a  white 
marble  palace  from  one  side  of  the  way  and  a  brown- 
stone  mansion  on  the  other.  The  man  who  lives  in  the 
white  marble  palace  holds  up  before  the  people  a  cross, 
and  they  drop  on  their  knees  before  him  and  forthwith 
take  the  bread  out  of  their  children's  mouths  in  order 
that  he  may  have  milk  and  honey  and  wine.  The  man 
who  lives  in  the  brown-stone  mansion  holds  up  before 
the  people  a  bundle  of  Government  bonds  and  railroad 
stocks,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  them. 
They  will  sell  their  wives'  shoes  to  buy  him  pictures. 
And  they  laugh  and  think  him  great  when  they  hear 
him'  say,  in  that  lofty  way  that  capitalists  have  :  "  The 
people  be  damned." 

The  priest  and  the  capitalist ;  the  archbishop  and  the 
railroad  king  ;  brothers  in  prosperity  ;  both  supported 
in  princely  luxury  by  laboring  people  who  are  enslaved 
because  they  are  ignorant  and  superstitious.    It  is  a 
great  scheme,  this,  to  hold  up  a  cross  or  a  Government 
bond  in  one  hand  and  take  money  with  the  other ;  to 
befuddle  a  mind  in  order  to  enslave  a  body ;  to  fill  a 
brain  with  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  a 
pocket  of  cash  ;  to  stock  a  priest's  or  capitalist's  cellar 
with  wine  distilled  from  fruit  that  should  be  onawork- 
ingman's  table  ;  to  upholster  furniture  with  leather  and 
satin  that  should  be  made  into  shoes  and  garments  for 
sewing  women.    And  the  most  discouraging  thought 
about  it  is  that  the  priest  and  the  capitalist  think  they 
do  right  in  taking  as  the  laborer  thinks  he  does  right 
in  giving. 
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When  I  reflect  upon  it  all— the  sadness  and  the  wick- 
edness of  it — it  eats  out.  my  heart.  The  blood  mounts  to 
my  cheek,  hot  with  shame,  indignation,  and  rage.  I 
pace  the  floor  with  impotent  desire  and  anger.  When  I 
point  it  all  out  to  priest,  capitalist,and  workingman,  they 
turn  away  from  me  with  derision.  The  priest  tells  the 
laborer  that  he  loves  him,  the  capitalist  tells  him  that 
he  gives  him  employment,  and  the  laborer  loves  them 
both,  obeys  them  both,  works  for  them  both,  and  dies 
in  the  belief  that  because  he  impoverished  himself  and 
his  family  to  enrich  his  masters  he  did  what  was  pleas- 
ing to  a  God  who  does  not  and  should  not  exist. 

I  wonder  how  it  all  can  be.  It  is  all  so  wrong,  so 
palpably  wrong,  that  my  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  can 
understand  the  wickedness  of  it.  I  wonder  whether  it 
will  all  come  to  an  end  or  whether  so  grievous  an  in- 
justice will  always  go  on.  In  my  darkest  moments  I 
see  little  to  hope  for.  When  I  think  of  Jesus,  murdered 
by  priests,  politicians,  and  capitalists,  because  in  his 
own  way  he  cried  out  against  them,  and  now  worshiped 
by  the  same  sort  of  people  who  murdered  him,  his  very 
name  used  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  oppression 
against  which  he  flung  himself  ;  when  I  think  of  John 
Brown,  hanged  by  the  same  classes  that  murdered 
Jesus,  and  now  a  hero,  while  the  blacks  for  whom  he 
died  are  still  in  bondage  ;  when  I  think  of  the  army  of 
martyrs  now  praised  by  the  persons  who  compose  the 
same  Church  and  State  that  tortured  and  burned  them, 
I  am  ready  to  despair ;  ready  to  conclude  that  if  the 
ocean  of  blood  already  shed  for  the  right  cannot  wash 
out  the  wrong,  the  evil  must  ever  prevail. 

But  when  I  am  more  sane,  more  calm,  more  patient, 
I  know  that  injustice  cannot  always  hold  justice  by  the 
throat ;  wrong  cannot  go  on  forever  crucifying  right. 
True  thoughts  once  formed,  right  words  once  spoken, 
do  not  perish  ;  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  not  been 
spilled  in  vain  ;  Joliet  and  Siberia  have  swallowed  up 
the  bodies  of  the  prophets  of  Liberty,  but  before  they 
went  to  their  living  tombs  they  spoke,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hearts  are  now  moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  their  silence ;  Tchernechewsky  is  dead,  but  he  lives 
in  the  aspiration  and  high  resolve  of  multitudes. 

The  movement  toward  human  betterment  is  slow, 
but  it  goes  on  ceaselessly,  as  the  grinding  of  the  surf 
on  the  sands,  now  softly,  now  roaring,  but  always  it  is 
there  ;  day  and  night ;  it  never  ceases  ;  while  men  wake 
and  while  they  sleep  ;  whether  they  listen  or  stop  their 
ears  the  ocean  beats  upon  the  shore,  and  as  persistently 
the  wall  of  intellectual  conservatism  is  eaten  away. 

Nothing  can  hinder  the  decay  of  superstition.  The 
Pope  is  powerful,  but  he  cannot  kill  the  worm  of  doubt 
that  gnaws  away  the  churchman's  faith.  The  Presby- 
terian creed  has  been  bottled  in  alcohol  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  but  the  glass  is  cracked  and  nothing  can 
stop  the  leakage.  The  politicians  are  mighty,  but 
public  opinion  undermines  them,  and  it  is  too  subtle 
for  them  to  control.  The  sun  of  truth  is  rising  and 
gently  shedding  light  upon  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
wealth,  and  as  these  causes  come  out  in  bold  and  yet 
bolder  relief  they  will  be  removed,  little  by  little,  one 
after  another,  and  by  and  by  the  millionaire  will  begin 


to  sell  his  horses  and  yachts  and  the  tramp  will  buy  a 
coat ;  the  society  woman  will  wear  fewer  diamonds  and 
the  seamstress  will  get  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  distance 
between  the  prince  and  the  pauper  is  ever  diminishing  ; 
the  prince  is  coming  down  the  palace  stairs,  the  pauper 
is  rising  from  the  gutter,  and  some  day  there  will  be 
neither  prince  nor  pauper,  but  two  men,*and  they  will 
clasp  hands,  and  look  one  into  the  other's  face  and  call 
each  other  brother. 

Not  only  can  conservatism  not  prevent  the  slow  ad- 
vent of  the  ultimate  truth,  but  it  actually  helps  it  on. 
To  fight  against  the  truth  is  but  to  burnish  its  armor 
and  sharpen  its  sword.  To  attempt  to  suppress  a  man 
who  thinks  he  is  telling  the  truth  is  but  to  force  him  to 
re-examine  his  premises  and  purge  him  of  his  errors. 
Old  fogies  are  as  necessary  to  the  triumph  of  truth  as 
radicals. 

We  grow  impatient  with  hard  shell  Christians,  which 
is  quite  natural  when  we  know,  almost  absolutely,  how 
wrong  they  are,  but  in  our  saddest  moments  we  know 
that  nothing  is  better  for  the  truth  than  that  some  one 
should  stoutly  defend  error.  One  such  presidential 
election  as  our  last,  wherein  saints  became  bribers  and 
political  dishonesty  was  epidemic,  was  as  effective  for 
the  downfall  of  a  wicked  Government  as  though  many 
had  been  preaching  from  the  housetops  a  gospel  of 
purity. 

Truth  has  no  right  to  prevail  until  it  is  demonstrated, 
and  so  your  Pope  at  Rome,  your  sour-faced  Presby- 
terian, your  boodle  senator,  and  your  hungry  monopo- 
list are  useful  members  of  society,  because  they  stand 
in  the  highway  of  inquiry  and  compel  us  to  show 
wherein  they  are  wrong.  When  we  have  shown  that, 
they  will  disappear,  but  it  is  as  it  should  be  that  they 
will  remain  until  we  have  shown  what  they  really 
are.  Should  they  be  driven  out  by  force  before  the 
world  knows  them  as  they  are  they  would  come  back 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away,  as  was  the 
case  after  the  French  Revolution  ;  as  was  the  case  when 
we  rebelled  against  England,  turning  out  one  set  of 
rulers  to  let  in  another  set,  quite  as  bad  ;  as  was  the 
case  when  we  put  an  end  to  one  form  of  slavery  in  one 
part  of  the  country  and  introduced  another  form  all 
over  the  country. 

Nothing  is  ever  settled  by  being  fought  out ;  it  must 
be  thought  out. 

"  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto 
him  by  whom  they  come."  No  truer  word  was  ever 
spoken.  To  believe  an  error  and  attempt  to  live  by  it 
is  a  sure  way  to  discover  that  it  is  an  error,  and  so  to  find 
a  truth.  Truth  climbs  the  rampart  of  happiness  over 
the  corpse  of  error.  Priests,  politicians,  and  capitalists, 
as  such,  are  bad,  necessarily  bad,  but  because  they  at- 
tempt to  live  out  their  lives  on  a  basis  of  falsehood  we 
come  at  the  truth. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  a  lie  is  to  try 
to  live  it  out.  The  Pope  claims  to  be  the  Vicar  of  God. 
If  he  would  only  go  on  acting  out  his  claims  as  he  used 
to  when  he  issued  bulls  against  comets  and  brought 
kingdoms  to  terms  by  interdicts,  we  would  soon  see  the 
last  of  him.    The  Presbyterian  pretends  to  believe  in  a 
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fiery  hell  and  the  damnation  of  infants.    If  he  would 
only  preach  these  things,  Presbyterianistn  would  soon 
be  a  fading  memory.    The  pious  working  man  believes 
that  God  will  answer  his  prayer.    If,  when  a  capitalist 
locks  him  out,  he  would  pray  for  another  job  instead  of 
hunting  for  it  and  giving  God  the  credit  for  what  he 
himself  accomplishes,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to 
that  kind  of  faith  ;  the  politician  claims  that  he  has  a 
right  to  tax  us  by  force.    If  he  would  only  act  on  his 
principle  and  tax  us  more,  we  would  soon  have  him  - 
working  for  a  living.   The  high-tariff  man  believes  that 
protection  benefits  the  country.    If  he  would  only  be 
consistent  and  benefit  the  country  more  by  establishing 
a  complete  blockade  against  foreign  goods  we  would  all 
be  free  traders  before  long. 

The  gravest  fault  I  have  to  find  with  religious  people 
and  political  conservatives  is  that  they  do  not  and  will 
not  live  up  to  what  they  believe.  If  they  would,  truth 
would  come  sailing  in  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  trimmers  have  their  place  and  do  their  work, 
too  as  well  as  the  old  fogies,  because  their  trimming  is 
a  concession  to  truth.    Nicodemus  is  part  of  the  play. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  like  old  fogies,  trimmers  or  Nicode- 
rauses,  but  in  observing  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the 
maimer  in  which  error  is  ever  overcome  by  truth  i 
perceive  that  there  will  be  conservatives,  there  will  be 
trimmers,  and  there  will  be  discreet  cowards,  as  well  as 
radicals    The  radical  is  the  only  one  who  gets  poverty, 
prison,  or  death  for  his  pains,  but  he  is  also  the  only  one 
who  enjoys  himself.  All,  however,  seem  to  be  necessary 
And  so,  too,  regarding  the  apparent  misfortune  of 
faction  fights  and  quarreling  on  the  battle  field.  Here 
we  have,  among  those  who  are  trying  to  better  social 
conditions,  Organized  Laborers,  Single-taxers,  Social- 
ists Nationalists,  Anarchists,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  ists ;  and  each  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
quarreling  with  all  the  others— like  so  many  chattering 
sparrows    It  seems  to  be  a  great  misfortune,  but  it 
really  is  not.    At  any  rate  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable 
during  such  a  formative  period  as  the  present. 

I  have  seen  in  a  machine  shop  that  when  they  wish 
to  burnish  certain  small  parts  of  a  machine  they  pour  a 
bushel  of  them  into  a  revolving  cylinder,  shut  them  m, 
set  the  thing  to  turning  and  go  off  and  leave  them.  In 
there  they  tumble  one  over  another,  rubbing  against 
one  another,  with  a  grinding  noise,  something  like  the 
din  raised  in  a  meeting  of  "  reformers,"  and  in  an  hour  or 
so  they  are  taken  out  smooth,  shining,  and  worth  some- 
thing   It  is  needless  to  point  the  moral. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that  we  who  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  progress,  or,  at  any  rate,  think  we  are, 
should  not  be  disheartened.    There  will  come  dark 
hours  and  blue  days,  no  doubt,  when  Hope  droops  her 
head  and  Fear  and  Care  invade  the  brain  and  heart. 
But  Courage  must  not  fail  and  Good  Cheer  must  not  be 
dismissed.    When  we  look  at  the  poverty  of  the  poor, 
and  worse  still,  at  their  contentment ;  when  we  see 
them  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  the  priests  and  being 
carried  like  lambs  in  the  arms  of  the  politicians  ;  when 
we  see  them  making  common  cause  with  the  capitalists 
against  their  prophets  and  against  themselves,  it  almost 


overcomes  us,  as  with  a  sickness  ;  but  all  things  do  work 
together  for  good,  and  sooner  or  later  the  priest  will 
see  his  pews  empty,  the  politician  will  become  an  honest 
toiler,  and  the  capitalist  will  find  himself  the  owner  of 
nothing  but  some  worthless  paper,  as  useless  and  curi- 
ous as  the  bits  of  knight's  armor  that  remind  us  of  a 
race  of  men  now  extinct.  


Fiction. 


NOT  YET. 


BY  HAGAN  DWEN. 

'  It  was  barely  daylight,  of  a  wintry  morning,  but  the  factory  whis- 
tles were  blowing.    The  notes  of  some  high  and  sharp  and  of  others 
deep  and  hoarse,  with  between  the  extremes  a  confusion  of  many 
pitched  to  everypossiblekey,  far  and  near  their  noisy  chorus  was  dis- 
cordant and  irregular.    In  the  din,  the  city  factory  hands  discerned 
the  voices  of  many  unseen  foremen,  calling  out  the  order  to  come  to 
work,  foreman  after  foreman,  great  and  small,  repeating  it  all  urg- 
ing commanding,  domineering;  and  in  the  imperative  tones  laggards 
heard  threats  of  fine  or  discharge.    At  moments  the  clamor  nearly 
died  away,  but  only  to  make  the  more  deafening  a  harsh  blast  close 
at  hand,  startling  you  like  the  voice  of  an  angry  foreman  when  he 
unexpectedly  appears  at  your  elbow  and  catches  you  loafing.  There- 
upon the  chorus  would  swell  again,  louder  and  more  annoying  than 
before  though  the  hour  was  surely  now  known  to  every  factory  hand 
withing  hearing.    And  bad  enough  it  was  to  have  to  go  to  work  so 
early  with  so  short  a  time  to  get  ready  and  gulp  down  a  snack, 
without  the  whistles  so  persistently  fuming  and  roaring.  Hang 
them !    They  carried  the  bossing  of  the  shop  clear  into  your  living 

^AUeast,  in  a  certain  tenement-house  block  uptown  on  the  west 
side  between  avenues,  everybody  knew  it  was  time  to  go  to  work 
So  you  would  have  thought  had  you  glanced  down  the  long  block 
that  morning.    The  scene  was  at  once  bleak  and  lively  .    In  their 
bareness  tJtall  red  brick  houses  lining  the  street  on  either  side  re- 
sembled barracks.    The  stone  pavements  seemed  the  harder  for  the 
ice  on  them.    The  half-dozen  telegraph  poles  standing  a  ong  the 
curb  where  there  ought  to  have  been  trees,  leaned  high  to  the  right 
and  he  left,  typical  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  neighborhood^ 
linmS  from  the  doors  of  the  tenements  and  falling  into  the  broken 
ineTof  passers-by  hurrying  along  the  sidewalks,  were  poor  looking 
work  people-men,  women,  and  children-so  many  you  must  have 
Thought  nobody  could  be  left  in  the  houses  ;  so  ill-clad,  so  scant-fed 
so  forlorn  in  their  bearing  that  were  you  a  shopkeeper  you  would 
not  ask  their  custom.   In  the  confession  of  an  abode  of  poverty, 
the  inanimate  fell  short  of  the  animate. 

Among  those  having  a  place  in  the  lines  thus  trading  out  of 
the  block  was  Ivan  Grigorovitch,  a  little,  barrel-bodied,  heavdy 
bearded  man,  whose  faded  brown  woolly  overcoat  was  so  big  forta 
that  it  made  his    black  slouched  hat  seem  ridiculously  small, 
at  the  lower  end  it  nearly  hid  the  gray  trousers  that  were  too 
Zrt  even  for  his  short  legs,  which  in  fact  were  but  little  pegs  that 
worked  last  while  bearing  his  bulky  body  slowly  along     He was 
Lvously  making  his  best  walking  speed,  with  occasional  awkward 
sk  ps  and  short  runs  at  convenient  places,  driven  on  perhaps  by  the 
a  tory  whistles.    When  he  crossed  the  street,  he  cut  diagonally. 
When  he  bought  a  paper  at  a  news-stand,  he  threw  down  a  cent 
snatched  up  the  sheet,  and  went  on  without  a  moment's  stop.  When 
S  mounted  the  stairway  of  the  elevated  road  station  he  hastened 
Ms  movements  by  partly  pulling  himself  up  by  the  handrail. 

%Z  whistles  hid  brought  a  crowd  before  him  to  the  Ration  plat- 
form and  though  when  a  train  came  he  tried  to  elbow  his  way  into 
a  c^r  among  the  first  he  found  it  full.  As  he  pushed  on  to- 
Lrd  the  middle  to  a  spot  where  he  might  stand  and  read,  he  paid 
^attention  to  those  he  jostled  past.  No  need  to  be  curious  about 
them  He  knew  that  at  that  early  hour  only  nn  ntertSttng  people 
hou"e  pale  and  half  awake,  dressed  in  working  clothes  were  to  be 
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found  going  down  town.  Later,  people  better  dressed,  those  who 
work  only  eight  hours,  would  be  on  the  trains.  Still  later,  in  very 
fine  clothes,  smart  looking  business  men,  who  work  six  hours. 

It  was  a  German  paper  he  had  bought.  He  looked  first  for  dis- 
patches from  Russia.  These  he  always  read  with  eagerness,  no 
matter  what  they  told,  especially  if  dated  Moscow  ;  and  if  he  had 
ever  found  one  from  Mohileff-Podolsk,  where  he  had  come  from,  he 
would  have  been  happy.  For  the  moment  he  would  have  forgotten 
that  he  had  been  stunted  in  growth  from  ill  fare  in  his  youth  in 
that  same  Mohileff-Podolsk.  Next  he  read  the  news  from  Ger- 
many, and  he  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  on  learning  that  the  Socialists 
were  stronger  than  ever.  Not  that  he  was  a  Socialist,  but  every 
success  of  the  discontented  classes  aroused  in  him  vague  hope. 

On  leaving  the  train,  he  put  vim  into  his  little  pegs  and  arrived 
at  the  shop  some  minutes  before  time.  He  was  a  tailor.  His  boss 
took  any  kind  of  contract  in  men's  clothes.  Sometimes  the  whole 
force  of  twenty-odd  men  were  worked  day  and  night  on  new  goods; 
again,  it  was  dull  times,  with  only  cleaning  and  repairing.  He  was 
paid  by  the  piece,  but  for  all  that  he  had  to  begin  work  and  quit  by 
the  clock.  The  work  room  was  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  building  in 
a  narrow  street. 

When  Ivan  reported  for  work  that  morning,  he  felt  in  rather  good 
trim.  It  was  pay  day,  and  he  had  earned  eight  dollars  during  the 
week.  That  was  more  than  his  average,  as  he  was  slow  and  he  never 
got  the  best  work  going.  His  wife,  Marie,  had  told  him  to  eat  his 
lunch  for  once  at  a  restaurant,  and  he  knew  one  where  they  gave  a 
full  meal  and  a  glass  of  beer  for  a  quarter.  He  was  hopeful  as  he 
looked  forward  to  his  treat. 

His  place  in  the  workroom  was  close  by  the  big  stove,  which  was 
kept  red  hot  for  the  irons.  To  ward  off  the  furnace-like  heat  he  had 
a  few  days  before  rigged  up  a  large  card-board  screen.  Another 
thing  he  now  did,  after  putting  his  screen  in  place,  was  to  turn  his 
sewing  machine  around  so  as  to  get  a  left-hand  light.  As  the  near- 
est window  was  three  men  away,  even  now  the  light  was  none  too 
good.  Thus  making  the  best  of  things,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  take 
up  with  his  day's  task. 

The  foreman  came  up  and  gave  out  work  to  some  of  the  hands. 
His  supply  failed  to  reach  as  far  as  Ivan.  Then  he  went  down 
stairs,  to  return  at  any  moment  with  more  work  and  the  men's  pay. 

Ivan  put  up  the  board  flap  of  his  sewing  machine  stand  and 
spread  out  on  it  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  began  carefully  trac- 
ing lines  with  a  pencil.  The  men  near,  with  whom  he  had  not  been 
sociable,  winked  and  smiled  knowingly  at  one  another.  One  touched 
himself  on  the  forehead  and  nodded,  his  act  signifying  that  Ivan 
was  a  little  wrong  in  mind. 

By  and  by  Ivan  had  drawn  on  his  paper  a  combination  of  circles 
and  parallelograms  and  zigzags  and  long  straight  lines.  Then,  rest- 
ing both  elbows  on  the  board  and  supporting  his  brown,  shaggy 
head  with  his  hands,  he  looked  steadily  at  the  paper  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  in  a  day  dream.  The  workmen  who  passed  up  and  down 
the  aisle  behind  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Never  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  his  drawings,  and  never  obtaining  any  explanation 
from  him,  they  regarded  him  as  a  mild  lunatic  and  usually  left  him 
alone. 

In  truth,  his  drawings  stood  for  nothing  very  profound.  They 
were  neither  Chinese  puzzles  nor  problems  in  higher  geometry. 
The  reticent  Ivan  was  a  dreamer,  and  his  dreams  took  him  to  imag- 
ing the  beauty  that  might  be  in  a  poor  man's  daily  life  instead  of 
the  misery  that  is  Out  from  his  poverty  he  could  look  ahead  and 
see  plenty  for  all.  As  a  prisoner,  confined  in  the  tower  of  a 
mountain  castle,  might  peer  out  through  the  narrow  window  of 
his  gloomy  cell,  gazing  upon  the  liberty  in  smiling  valleys  below 
and  sharing  in  the  joyous  life  he  there  beheld,  his  actual  woes  for- 
gotten, so  Ivan,  staring  at  his  paper,  imagined  and  enjoyed  the  fu- 
ture he  believed  in  store  even  for  men  like  himself.  It  was  a  game 
of  solitaire  he  never  tired  of.  So  long  had  he  indulged  in  it  that 
he  could  depict  the  details  of  life  in  his  cloud  land.  Newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  results  of  man's  present  undeveloped  nature — of 
war  or  famine,  of  petty  crime  or  brutal  deed — would  by  way  of 
contrast  bring  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  then  to  paper,  pictures  of  what 
men  might  do  in  a  better  enrivonment. 

He  had  been  thinking  this  morning  of  the  little  business  conduct- 


ed by  the  man  who  ran  the  news  stand  at  which  he  had  bought  his 
paper.  What  a  small  stock  he  had.  At  what  an  early  hour  he 
rose  to  get  it.  What  long  hoars  he  was  obliged  to  attend  his 
stand.  What  a  bare  pittance  he  earned.  And  in  the  great  city 
hundreds  gained  a  scant  livelihood  in  just  that  way.  What  a  waste 
of  time,  of  energy,  of  human  life  !  The  whole  system  of  supplying 
the  public  with  printed  matter,  through  its  pertinacious  street  ven- 
dors, its  petty  news  stands,  its  wagon  corps  for  every  daily  newspa- 
per office,  was  wasteful.  Ivan  had  devised  a  better  method.  He 
would  have  copies  of  all  the  papers  deposited  at  slot  machine  stands, 
placed  at  advantageous  points  throughout  the  city.  He  drew  the 
plans  of  such  a  stand.  Here  on  the  left  was  the  money  drawer, 
made  up  of  slot  machines  giving  change  for  all  the  coins  from  a 
nickel  to  a  half-dollar.  Then,  along  toward  the  right,  a  machine 
for  a  supply  of  each  journal.  Further  on,  machines  for  the  weeklies 
and  monthlies.  Other  machines,  containing  cigars,  candies,  knick- 
knacks.  Pneumatic  tubes  would  carry  the  stock  from  the  newspa- 
per offices  to  newsdealers'  stores,  each  of  which  might  supply  twen- 
ty stands.  An  attendant  would  come  along  from  a  store  every 
hour  or  two  to  feed  the  machines  and  take  away  the  money.  The 
money  drawer  would  be  secure  against  thieves.  For  the  public  is 
honest.  Change  is  now  left  loose  on  the  news-stands  everywhere. 
In  the  better  day  to  come  human  nature  will  be  trusted  fully.  To- 
day, even,  men  often  surprise  and  please  us  with  their  fairness, 
their  generosity,  their — 

"  Grigorovitch,  six  dollars.  You're  fined  two  dollars  for  spoiling 
that  coat  collar  on  Saturday  !" 

Ivan  started  up  and  turned  pale  as  he  saw  the  foreman  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  paying  off.  He  went  over  and  got  his  six 
dollars.    Two  other  hands  were  fined.    None  protested. 

Grigorovitch  had  been  wronged.  As  he  went  back  to  his  place, 
his  blood  hot  and  tingling,  he  saw  every  circumstance  of  the  case. 
The  collar  had  left  his  hands  in  perfect  order.  Perhaps  some  one 
else  had  spoiled  it,  but  he  did  not  dare  either  to  insist  on  the  fore- 
man finding  out  who  had  done  it  or  to  deny  doing  it  himself.  It 
was  not  worth  two  dollars.  And  it  could  not  have  been  entirely 
ruined.    He  was  being  plucked. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  Revolt,  and  take  his  discharge,  or  sub- 
mit in  silence.  He  saw  before  him  the  picture  of  his  wife,  Marie, 
and  little  Adella  and  Peter,  gathering  about  him  in  dismay,  should 
he  go  home  and  say  he  was  out  of  work.  Yes  ;  he  would  submit. 
They  speak  of  the  degradation  of  slavery,  of  the  terrors  of  death. 
Ivan,  now  sitting  at  his  machine,  was  in  slavish  fear  of  the  fore- 
man— in  mortal  terror  of  discharge.  Death  ?  Were  it  not  for  Marie 
and  the  two  little  ones,  he  would  welcome  death  rather  than  the 
life  he  had  known,  either  in  Mohileff-Podolsk,  starving,  or  in  the 
New  World's  great  city,  a  despised  foreign  workman.  Death  !  Sen- 
sitive Ivan,  though  a  factory  hand,  every  day  passed  through  hu- 
miliations that  unnerved  him.  In  these  ordeals,  despising  himself 
for  bearing  with  them,  he  trembled ;  but  thought  of  death  never 
brought  a  tremor.  Every  day  of  his  life  he  died ;  for  each  day 
brought  its  insults,  its  oppressions,  its  quakings  lest  he  be  deprived 
of  his  miserable  chance  of  getting  bread,  and  each  day  made  less 
of  a  man  of  him  and  killed  him  by  just  so  much. 

He  sat  staring  at  his  machine.  The  other  two  men  who  had  been 
fined  passed  out  of  the  shop  together,  muttering.  As  the  hands 
slackened  up  work  and  looked  around  at  them,  the  rattle  of  the  ma- 
chines died  away  for  a  moment.  Then  it  began  again  and  noised 
on  in  its  harsh  monotony. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  hands  stopped  for  lunch.  As  they  ate, 
some  sat  up  on  benches,  in  twos  and  threes,  gossiping.  Others, 
perhaps  those  having  poor  lunches,  stayed  at  their  machines,  in  pri- 
vacy. 

The  two  men  who  had  gone  out  returned. 

"  I  don't  care  !  I'll  take  no  fine  !  I'm  independent !"  One  of  these 
two  was  speaking  in  a  loud  voice.  He  was  a  burly  fellow  with  a 
black  mustache  and  dirt-colored  eyes.    He  had  been  drinking. 

Independent  ?  Was  he  to  speak  out  in  his  manhood,  and  rebel  ? 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  independent  now,"  he  continued,  though  nobody  en- 
couraged him  by  anything  more  than  looks.  No  one  wished  to 
commit  himself.  The  man's  demeanor  was  bold  ;  the  foreman  was 
out.    "  I  put  the  last  of  my  kids  to  work  this  morning.    She's  only 
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eleven,  but  I  swore  her  past  the  factory  act  as  fourteen.  She  brings 
in  two  dollars  a  week.  That  makes  eleven  from  my  four  young- 
sters   Yes  ;  you  can  bet,  I'm  independent  now." 

He  spoke  in  a  foreign  accent,  which  I  shall  not  try  to  imitate. 
His  freedom  rested  on  the  labor  of  his  children.  No  one  took  up 
with  his  talk  ;  the  foreman  might  come  in  on  them.  Extreme  pov- 
erty had  deadened  their  sympathies  and  brought  them  to  abjectness 
of  spirit  It  had  brutalized  this  drunken  bravado.  The  lowest 
grade  of  human  kind,  lost  to  fatherly  instincts,  he  would  live,  ver- 
min like,  on  his  offspring. 

Ivan  was  thinking  of  the  change  in  his  affairs  the  fine  had  made. 
How  could  he  make  up  the  two  dollars  ?  He  would  go  without  his 
lunch  Then  walk  home  in  the  evening  and  save  car  fare.  Thirty 
cents  He  had  promised  the  children  a  visit  to  the  big  new  dime 
museum  ;  he  might  save  thirty  cents  more  there,  but  he  would  wait 
before  deciding  on  that. 

Now  that  it  was  lunch  hour,  he  would  pretend  to  go  out  for  bis 
bite.  He  went  down  into  the  street  and  walked  around  the  block. 
He  was  hungry,  but  he  had  often  gone  without  lunch.  As  he  went 
by  an  ash  barrel  he  saw  in  it  a  small  brown  paper  parcel.  He  took 
it  to  be  a  sandwich  that  somebody  had  thrown  away.  He  thought 
of  slipping  it  in  an  overcoat  pocket,  and,  breaking  it  in  bits,  eating 
of  it  as  he  walked  along.  But  after  looking  in  the  barrel  a  moment, 
hesitating,  he  overcame  the  temptation  and  walked  away.  He  re- 
entered the  shop  hungry.  . 

He  sat  down  again  to  wait  for  work.  Presently  his  absent  mmd- 
edness  did  not  prevent  him  from  observing  that  his  fellow  workmen 
were  looking  at  him  contemptuously,  while  he  heard  some  of  them 
talking  about  "the  hog."  One  of  the  hands  had  reported  m  the 
shop  that  he  had  seen  "  Luny  Grig  "  eating  out  of  a  garbage  barrel. 

A  tattler  told  the  foreman.  He  came  over  to  Grigorovitch  and  m 
a  harsh  voice  charged  him  with  it.  Ivan  passionately  denied  it. 
In  anger  the  foreman  called  him  a  liar,  kicked  his  screen  into  the 
kindling  heap  behind  the  stove,  demanding  if  he  wanted  to  set  the 
house  afire,  and  ordered  him  to  square  his  machine  around  in  line 
with  the  rest.  This  duty  done,  the  foreman  went  away.  Mean- 
time, the  hands  wore  a  cowed  look.  The  independent  man  bent 
over  his  work  in  a  booze. 

Though  he  waited  without  moving  from  his  machine,  Ivan  got 
no  work  the  whole  afternoon.  He  made  an  eyeshade,  so  that  the 
light  now  striking  him  directly  from  the  front,  would  not  blind  him 
to  his  work  when  it  came.  Half  roasted,  he  put  up  his  overcoat  on 
a  chair  between  him  and  the  stove. 

In  his  place,  some  would  have  been  sullen  and  resentful ;  some 
would  have  fought,  wild  beast  like,  with  no  help  from  reason  ;  some 
would  have  sought  comfort  in  drink.    But  the  very  heaviness  of 
his  heart  made  him  dream  the  more.    He  simply  sat  still  and  hope- 
lessly sorrowed  and  saw  visions.    He  thought  that  if  all  the  work- 
ing men  in  the  great  city  could  see,  as  he  saw,  how  very  little  work 
was  really  necessary  to  support  a  family,  and  how  nature  had  pro- 
vided means  for  that  work,  and  how  they  could  so  vote  as  to  get  at 
nature,  he  would  not  be  grieving  as  he  was  now.  The  poor  workers 
are  what  they  are  through  their  ignorance  and  feeble  self -instincts. 
They  are  the  only  class  that  does  not  vote  in  its  own  interest.  He 
knew  of  one  long  step  they  could  quickly  take  toward  bettering 
themselves.    Let  them  vote  that  the  city  buy  up  a  great  area  of  the 
vacant  land  in  the  upper  wards,  and  lease  it  at  cost  in  half-acre 
plots  to  workingmen  ;  and  then  let  a  railroad  be  built  that  would 
carry  trains  out  there  from  down  town  in  half  an  hour  at  a  five-cent 
fare.    Let  the  franchises  to  supply  this  new  part  of  the  city  with 
light,  street  railways,  etc.,  be  sold  at  auction.    Then,  prophesied 
Ivan,  he  could  live  in  this  beautiful  new  city,  even  if  some  weeks  he 
made  only  six  dollars.    In  his  own  little  cottage,  and  with  his  own 
modest  truck  garden,  he  might  be  a  man.    So  might  all  the  work- 
ers then  be  independent.    And  they  would  elevate  themselves. 
They  would  be  kind  to  one  another,  as  men  are  by  nature. 

Ivan  smelt  cloth  scorching,  but  as  that  was  a  shop  smell  he  paid 
no  attention  to  it  until  there  was  smoke  in  his  eyes.  Some  one  had 
thrown  a  live  coal  on  his  overcoat,  and  a  hole  was  burnt  in  it.  As 
he  snatched  his  coat  and  hastily  brushed  the  fire  out,  there  was  a 
general  laugh. 

•  •  Wake  up  ?"  somebody  said.    ' '  There's  work  for  you  at  last. 


Another  laugh.    Ivan  said  nothing. 

The  next  hour  he  spent  patiently  mending  his  coat.  Meantime, 
the  poor  light  he  had  starting  him  on  the  way,  he  built  another  cas- 
tle in  Spain.    What  good  light  there  would  be,  and  how  many  con- 
veniences, were  workmen  to  provide  their  own  workshops !  His 
plan  was  to  have  a  thousand  working  people  take  a  tract  of  land- 
say  five  thousand  acres— and  carry  out  on  it  farming  and  manufac- 
turing combined.    First  would  naturally  come  planning  for  the 
highest  production  from  the  land— so  many  acres  in  grass,  so  many 
in  grain,  so  many  in  fruit,  so  many  in  woods,  vegetables,  etc.,  ac- 
cordingly as  situation  should  determine.  For  this  big  farm  he  would 
prefer  a  long  and  narrow  form,  permitting  a  railroad  to  be  run 
through  the  middle  from  end  to  end,  to  save  horses  and  time.  The 
labor  being  planned  from  day  to  day,  gangs  of  five  or  six  would  be 
told  off  to  work  together.    The  young  and  the  old  and  the  feeble 
could  tend  poultry,  raise  small  fruits,  and  cultivate  vegetable  gar- 
dens, the  work  being  apportioned  as  the  workers  possessed  muscle 
or  judgment  or  deftness.   So  with  all  the  work.  Boys,  having  agil- 
ity, could  climb  trees ;  girls,  being  careful,  would  wait  at  table  ; 
women  for  light  tasks,  men  for  heavy.    Nature  provides  fitting 
work  for  all  ages  and  capabilities.    At  this  cooperative  farm,  all  the 
time  now  lost  by  farmers  through  bad  weather  would  be  employed 
indoors  at  factory  work,  and  the  waste  incurred  by  farmers  in  du- 
plications of  stock,  in  fence  making,  in  unsystematized  labor,  would 
be  prevented.    All  would  work  every  day,  short  hours,  producing, 
however,  more,  twice  over,  than  what  they  now  do  in  long  hours. 
Buying  at  wholesale,  they  would  supply  themselves  with  the  best 
at  the  lowest  rates.    They  would  breed  fine  cattle  and  preserve 
good  fruits ;  send  away  cereals  and  bring  home  objects  of  art.  Ed- 
ucation would  extend  throughout  life.    If  he  wished,  a  boy  might 
learn  six  trades,  one  who  is  educated  quickly  picking  up  a  trade  to 
which  he  is  adapted.    Any  one  could  take  books  from  the  grand 
library,  where  many  newspapers  and  magazines  would  be  on  file. 
In  a  great  and  handsome  central  house  would  be  the  dining  rooms, 
the  library,  and  other  public  halls.    Back  of  it  fifty  yards  would  be 
the  factory,  the  engine  of  which  would  supply  the  electric  motors 
of  the  railroad  and  the  electric  lights  all  over  the  place.  A  hundred 
yards  further  would  stand  the  barns  and  great  cow  stables.  Of 
horses  there  would  be  very  few.    In  front  of  the  central  house, 
stretching  off  right  and  left  in  a  broad  oval  would  be  the  dwelling 
houses,  all  standing  in  pretty- lawns  and  all  of  modern  build. 
Around  the  oval  would  run  a  railroad,  to  carry  people  to  and  from 
meals  or  work.    What  a  playground,  the  oval !    And  little  Peter 
and  sweet  Adella,  dressed  comfortably,  may  be  prettily,  would  play 
there  and  grow  up  rosy-cheeked  and  long-limbed  and  graceful ;  and 
all  the  children  would  bloom  with  health,  and,  pleasant  tempered, 
learn  to  be  polite.    At  the  meeting  hall  would  be  music  and 
lectures  and  amusements.    And  life  would  abound  with  hope  and 
rational  pleasure. 

A  racket  in  the  workroom  caused  Ivan  to  look  up.  Two  young 
fellows  were  at  fisticuffs.  They  exchanged  half  a  dozen  blows, 
cursing,  and  then  stopped  to  take  breath. 

"  You  sha'n't  insult  my  religion  !"  shouted  one. 
"  It's  a  dog's  religion  !"  roared  the  other. 

Oaths  and  threats  followed.  The  hands  took  sides  and  there  was 
a  clatter  of  tongues.  But  it  was  hardly  begun  when  a  call  was 
heard  that  the  boss  was  coming.  The  room  quieted  down  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  light  going  out  under  an  extinguisher. 

Ivan  got  permission  to  start  home  half  an  hour  early.  Thus, 
though  he  walked,  he  hoped  not  to  keep  the  meal  waiting.  Out  on 
the  street,  his  thickset  body  moved  by  his  mannikin  legs,  he  still 
dreamed,  looking  meantime  at  the  faces  of  passers-by  as  they 
s;lanced  upon  his.  They  saw,  buried  in  his  heap  of  hay-colored 
beard  and  rusty  brown  hair,  a  fatty  pale  face,  with  flat,  rounded 
features,  the  eyes  fixed  with  a  stolid  gaze  rather  than  steady  with 
intelligence.  He  looked  at  many  faces  and  weakly  wondered  what 
thoughts  were  masked  behind  them.  What  are  all  the  people  in  the 
street  thinking  of?  Is  it  mostly  of  the  moment  and  its  material, 
selfish  needs,  or  is  it  of  ideas  for  the  future,  selfish  and  unselfish? 
How  many,  or  how  few,  project  plans  for  humanity  ?  Back  of  dif- 
ferences in  caste  and  creed,  hue  of  skin,  race,  nationality,  and  ve- 
neer of  culture,  how  much  alike  all  must  be.    At  the  start  of  life, 
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how  much  alike.    At  the  end  also,  one  moment  after  death  ! 

When  Ivan,  after  nearly  an  hour's  walk,  reached  a  broad  west- 
side  avenue,  in  which  he  was  to  go  two  miles,  he  was  tired.  He 
sat  on  a  step  and  rested.  Here  another  of  his  pet  schemes  recurred 
to  his  mind.  He  called  it,  to  himself,  the  "  boulevardization  "  of 
this  avenue.  Trees,  four  rows  of  them.  In  the  middle,  a  depressed 
steam  railroad.  At  each  side,  smooth  roadways.  Underneath,  for 
sewers,  and  gas  and  water  pipes,  a  big  tunnel.  The  houses  a  line 
of  palaces,  the  tops  all  on  a  level.  A  promenade  on  the  roofs,  bor- 
dered by  gardens,  and  continued  by  bridging  the  cross  streets.  Up 
there  on  summer  nights  bands  would  play,  people  sauntering  mean- 
time in  the  moonlight  or  under  twinkling  gas  lamps,  as  in  a 
fairy  land.  The  facades  of  the  houses  would  glitter  with  large  win- 
dows of  plate  glass  and  please  the  eye  with  a  varied  ornamenta- 
tion. Colors  would  be  light  and  effects  elegant.  The  buildings, 
six  lofty  stories  in  height,  would  be  divided  into  apartments  of  many 
sizes,  every  room  directly  accessible  to  daylight.  And  there  need 
be  no  stores  on  the  ground  floor,  since  people  might  order  by  tele- 
phone from  warehouses  uptown,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
things  would  be  sent  along  quickly  by  a  small  freight  railroad  run- 
ning through  the  sub-basements.  What  saving— in  rent,  in  time, 
in  horses,  in  vehicles,  in  wages  !  If  work  were  as  free  as  justice 
would  make  it,  and  if  earnings  were  not  reduced  by  monopoly, 
workingmen  might  live  in  these  fine  houses.    So  believed  Ivan. 

He  rose  and  walked  on,  but  before  going  far  he  felt  dizzy.  He 
stood  beside  an  areaway  fence  and  held  by  the  iron  railings.  Peo- 
ple who  passed  by  judged  him  drunk.  His  head  drooped  against 
the  fence.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  before  his  vision  he  saw  life- 
pictures  come  and  go.. 

There  was  Marie  beside  him  !  How  well  she  was  dressed,  and 
how  handsome  she  looked  in  her  fine  clothes.  And  beloved  little 
Adella,  a  fairy,  she  was  so  pretty.  And  Peter— his  darling  Petia— 
a  little  man,  grown  robust  looking  and  attired  like  a  young  noble- 
man. Ah  !  why,  it  was  already  that  the  good  times  were  here  ! 
Look  about.  Boulevards,  parks,  flourishing  people's  farms,  golden 
grain  fields,  many-colored  fruits,  fat  cattle.  On  the  promenades, 
crowds  of  gallant,  athletic  men  and  bright,  beautiful  women.  The 
good  times  were  surely  at  hand  ! 

But  suddenly  it  is  dark.    Then  a  lamp  lit  city  street.    What  ? 
A  beggar  woman  in  rags.  And  she  Marie  !  She  says  her  husband 's 
dead.    Was  starved  m  the  streets.    Peter— a  brazen  young  thief  ! 
And  Adella?   Oh,  would  she  were  dead  ! 
What  now  ?   Which  is  real  ? 

The  side  of  his  head  and  body  is  struck  by  something  heavy.  His 
hands  fumble  about  and  spread  out  on  a  cold  surface.  He  has  fall- 
en on  the  stone  sidewalk. 

See  now  !  The  great  dining  room  at  the  people's  farm,  brilliantly 
lighted.  Tables,  spread  with  the  whitest  of  linen,  glistening  with 
glass  and  silver,  weighted  with  savory  dishes  !  Courteous  men  and 
lovely  women,  dining.  Sweet  little  maids,  in  white  caps  and  aprons, 
hastening  to  and  fro,  smiling,  waiting  on  table.  Proud  cooks,  look- 
ing in  from  the  kitchen  doorways,  being  complimented.  On  the 
walls,  paintings.  Most  beautiful  to  see,  the  countenances  of  the 
people.  Each  glowing  with  kindliness,  sympathy,  sincerity,  intelli- 
gence—all animated  with  the  religion  of  humanity  !  . 

Ivan  Grigorovitch  was  dead.  A  policeman  smelled  at  his  mouth 
to  see  if  whisky  was  in  his  stomach.  A  driver  put  him  in  a  cart  and 
carried  him  to  the  morgue.  A  young  doctor  there  cut  into  him  to 
find  if  he  had  really  died  of  heart  failure.  A  callous  attendant 
stretched  him  in  a  rough  pine  box.  Up  at  Potter's  Field,  two 
laborers  stowed  him  away  in  his  last  resting  place,  his  coffin  the 
fourth  up  from  the  bottom  in  the  one  hundred  and  first  rank  of  the 
eighty-fourth  trench. 


The  250  delegates  from  working  girls'  clubs  who  met  in  this  city 
last  week  had  a  pleasant  time.  They  read  papers,  made  speeches, 
laid  plans  for  self-supporting  charity  work,  and  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  for  female  factory  inspectors.  All  the  daily 
newspapers  spoke  kindly  of  them,  and  some  non-working  women 
took  part  in  their  proceedings.  But  the  "  Union  Printer  "  says  that 
that  in  the  "  superfluity  of  generous  advice  "  "little  was  said  about 
less  work  or  more  wages." 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paf>er. 


Concerning  Jenner  and  Vaccination.— It  is  because  you  love 
freedom  so  much  that  I  know  you  would  not  wittingly  say  a  solitary 
word  of  comfort  for  any  sort  of  tyranny.  And  it  is  because  you 
thought  that  Jenner  was  really  an  apostle  of  new  ideas  and  progress 
that  you  classed  him  with  Wordsworth  and  Millet,  and  Zola  and 
Harvey  and  Hahnemann,  in  your  address  of  Sunday,  March  16,  on 
the  subject  "  How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress." 

Like  thousands  of  others,  I  suppose,  you  have  never  read  or 
studied  Jenner  much,  but  have  taken  him  for  granted.  Yet  the 
truth  is  that  he  was  very  much  of  a  humbug,  not  an  inch  in  advance 
of  his  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  incarnation  of  the  medical 
superstitions  of  his  day.  He  discovered  nothing,  but  managed  to 
turn  a  common,  filthy  superstition  into  $150,000  in  good  gold,  and  to 
establish  that  filthy  superstition  upon  which  the  medical  guild  has 
built  a  tyranny  more  foul  and  villainous  than  any  which  was  eve 
hatched  in  hell. 

You  hurt  me  when  you  couple  the  name  of  Jenner  with  either  dis- 
covery or  liberty.  Jenner  was  in  himself  an  ordinary,  good-natured 
fellow,  whose  name  is  associated  with  nothing  but  vaccination,  the 
greatest  of  the  very  many  medical  superstitions  that  have  blighted 
and  cursed  and  killed  poor  suffering  mankind. 

I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  Jenner— which  is  Vaccination— 
and  believe  that  if  he  had  died  as  soon  as  he  was  born  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  one  of  its  greatest  curses ;  for  Vaccination— 
the  foul  daughter  of  her  filthy  mother,  Inoculation— has  slain  and 
crippled  more  millions  than  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  happened 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment.  Jenner  never  had  to  fight  for 
his  new  idea  ;  it  was  only  the  revival  in  new  shape  of  the  old  dis- 
credited inoculation,  which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  1721, 
introduced  into  England  from  Turkey,  where  it  had  been  practiced 
for  hundreds  of  years  as  a  substitute  for  soap  and  clean  living  in 
the  prevention  of  small-pox.  This  dirty  heathen  practice  was 
heralded  in  Christian  England  as  God's  special  salvation  from 
small-pox.  It  took  and  spread ;  royalty,  aristocracy,  clergy  boosted 
it  along  and  made  it  so  popular  that  a  person  was  deemed  a  mur- 
derer of  his  children  if  he  refused  to  give  them  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  this  pustular  rottenness.  The  consequence  was  that  small- 
pox grew  more  prevalent,  and  by  and  by  it  fell  into  "innocuous 
desuetude,"  and  might  have  died  out  had  not  Jenner  accidentally 
discovered  that  some  Gloucestershire  milkmaids  were  believers  in 
cow-pox  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  Jenner  ' '  tumbled  to  it "  at 
once  and  began  a  few  experiments,  and  then  published  to  the  world 
the  new  gospel  that  "  whosoever  was  once  inoculated  with  cow-pox 
was  forever  after  safe  from  the  infection  of  small-pox"  an  asser- 
tion that  has  been  proved  a  lie  in  every  particular. 

But  although  every  assertion  made  for  this  vaccination— so-called, 
seeing  that  the  matter  did  not  originate  with  the  cow,  but  in  the 
rotten  matter  of  a  greasy-heeled  horse — has  been  proved  a  lie,  the 
medical  faculty  throughout  the  world  have  found  it  too  profitable  a 
superstition  to  give  up,  and  throughout  the  world  they  have  estab- 
lished it  by  legal  compulsion  ;  so  that  today,  in  all  countries  save 
America,  you  have  the  option  of  having  your  child's  body  subject  to 
surgical  assault  and  septic  defilement  or  fine,  jail,  quarantine  or 
social  boycott. 

I  said  "  save  America."  But  even  here  it  is  the  law  that  no  per- 
son can  enter  New  York  unless  he  has  been  medically  defiled  ;  and, 
not  to  be  behind  monarchical  countries  in  tyranny,  the  medical  ban- 
ditti are  trying  to  force  through  the  State  Legislature  a  law  com- 
pelling us  all  to  submit  to  medical  rape  or  go  to  jail. 

It  was  in  opposing  the  tyranny  of  compulsory  defilement  of  my 
children  that  I  got  my  first  glimmering  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  guard  his  own  body  in  health,  and  the  unutterably  prepos- 
terous idea  that  a  lot  of  hoodlums  in  Parliament,  by  voting  so  many 
"  ayes  "  to  so  many  "  noes,"  can  ever  acquire  the  "  right "  to  order 
me  to  submit  my  judgment  of  what  is  healthy  for  me  or  my  child  to 
the  dictation  of  a  lot  of  diplomaed  quacks,  because  they — the  diplo- 
maed quacks — believe  in  vaccination  at  so  much  per  arm.    No,  sir  ; 
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not  any  vaccination  tyranny  for  me.    Let  those  Legislative  hood- 
lums at  Albany  pass  all  the  laws  they  like,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
medical  mob.  I  shall  stand  on  my  rights  and  break  every  one  Mr. 
M'Cready  is  right ;  the  only  way  to  get  one's  rights  is  to  take  them 
and  take  the  consequences.    Let  us  all  go  to  jail.  '  That  will  make 
jail  respectable.    And  we  can  stay  there  until  the 
a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  do  the  thing  we  are  sent  to  jail  for  not 
doing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  medical  tyranny  that  the 
only  crime  we  can  commit  is  that  of  not  following  all  their  thousand 
changes  of  opinion.    For  instance  :  they  said  it  was  murder  not  to 
inoculate  with  the  Turkish  salvation.    Then,  when  the  Jennenan 
salvation  had  supplanted  the  Turkish  one,  they  said  it  was  murder 
to  inoculate,  and  in  England  prescribe  three  months ,  3 ai  for  the 
offense,  and  fine  or  jail  if  you  do  not  vaccinate  ;  and  the  time  w 
come  when  the  medical  men  will  discard  vaccination  for  some  stil 
filthier  thing,  and  then  they  will  jail  you  for  vaccinating  and  for  not 
doing  the  still  filthier  thing.    That  is  the  way  of  compulsionists 
everywhere.    Brother  Pentecost,  let  us  have  liberty,  but  for  pity  s 
sake  save  us  from  Jenner  and  his  filthy  tyranny. 
JSrooklym^Y.  RScrimshaw^ 

The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department.  


In  the  "  Arena  "  for  April,  Rev.  J.  Minot  Savage  says  :  "  I  would 
have  the  public  schools,  which  are  supported  by  public  money, 
rigidly  confined  to  the  teaching  of  those  things  which  concern  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  admitting  Wy- 
oming reached  Cheyenne,  the  city  was  decorated  with  flags  bearing 
forty  three  stars,  salutes  were  fired,  and  the  chief  men  made 
speeches  congratulating  the  women  that  there  was  soon  to  be  a 
state  in  which  women  would  have  all  the  political  rights  of  men  ac- 
corded to  them. 

Michael  Flurscheim,  the  prominent  Single-taxer  of  Germany  in 
a  late  pamphlet  says  of  interest :  "  If  production  were  untrammeled 
capital  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market,  interest  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  oast  "  "If  the  offer  of  capital  exceeds  the  demand,  capital  will 
have  to  pay  for  its  preservation."  "  The  indirect  influences  of  land 
nationalization  upon  capital  and  interest  are  much  greater  than  its 
direct  effects.  As  long  as  Henry  George  does  not  see  this,  he  can 
never  successfully  meet  Socialists  in  public  discussion,  especially  m 
old  countries,  where  the  speculative  retaining  of  land  plays  a  very 
unimportant  part,  and  where  the  reform  of  having  rent  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  State  would  not  of  itself  make  it  much  easier  for  a 
worker  without  capital  to  compete  with  capitalist  farmers. 

At  the  present  moment  the  restlessness  among  the  wage  workers 
of  the  civilized  world  has  nearly  reached  the  point  of  a  general  in- 
dustrial war.    In  the  past  week  there  were  serious  labor  riots, with 
loss  of  life,  in  Pesth  and  Vienna,  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  fights 
among  gangs  of  Italian  laborers  in  Philadelphia,  in  this  country.  The 
Strikes  in  Austria  have  spread  to  all  the  industrial  centres  of  Eastern 
Silesia  and  at  one  point  it  is  reported  that  thousands  of  strikers  are 
encamped  in  the  fields,  a  menace  to  the  troops  sent  to  suppress 
them     In  this  country,  large  strikes  are  in  progress  m  Chicago, 
where  an  embargo  has  been  placed  on  building  operations,  and  it  is 
possible  that  work  in  the  planing  mills  and  brick  yards  will  be 
brought  to  a  cessation  ;  in  Indianapolis,  where  800  carpenters  and 
builders  are  out ;  in  the  Rockland,  Me.,  district,  where  the  granite 
cutters  have  asked  for  higher  wages;  in  Baltimore   where  the 
street  pavers  want  fifty  cents  a  day  more  ;  and  in  Nashville,  where 
the  metal  workers  have  quit  work.    Five  hundred  glassblowers,  who 
struck  last  September,  are  still  unemployed.    A  strike  among  the 
railroad  men  at  Pittsburg  threatens  grave  consequences  in  case  ot 
its  spreading    These  larger  disturbances  have  been  accompanied 
by  numerous  small  strikes.    In  Europe,  the  preparations  for  a 
May-day  demonstration  of  wage  workers  surpass  anything  ever 
before  known  of  the  kind.    England,  Germany,  and  Austria  will 
witness  huge  gatherings  in  many  chief  cities,  and  m  Pans  the 


question  whether  a  procession  should  take  place  has  been  discussed 
with  a  degree  of  nervousness  that  betokened  apprehension.  Wher- 
ever the  newspaper  is  known,  Labor  is  getting  awake.  Its  giant 
body  is  beginning  to  stretch  its  limbs. 

Henry  George  delivered  the  first  addresses  of  his  Australian  tour 
in  Sydney,  on  March  8,  11,  and  12,  that  of  the  nth  being  in  Ex- 
hibition Hall,  before  an  audience  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  per- 
sons   The  Sydney  daily  papers  call  them  "the  Anti-Poverty  lec- 
tures "  and,  to  any  one  who  used  to  read  the  New  York  papers  m 
the  days  when  the  Anti-Poverty  meetings  were  a  new  thing  here 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  descriptions  of  the  Sydney  gather- 
ings will  have  a  familiar  sound.    Mr.  George's  speech  was  the  same 
one   and  the  word  applause  came  in  at  the  same  places.  His 
answers  to  the  usual  questions  were  the  same  brilliant  and,  m 
our  opinion,  irrelevant  declarations,  delivered  with  his  old-time 
confidence.  In  response  to  a  published  promise  to  reply  to  inquirers 
at  the  close  of  the  second  lecture,  the  Socialists,  who  seem  to  be 
numerous  and  active  in  Sydney,  deputed  one  of  their  number  to 
act  for  all,  and  he  attended  with  a  list  of  questions  in  his  hand. 
Not  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  restricted  to  one  or  two,  he 
declined  to  sit  down  on  getting  a  few  brief  answers,  which  he  said 
were  "  unscientific."  He  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  being  shown 
to  the  door.    The  incident  caused  the  Socialists  to  charge  unfair- 
ness through  the  press,  and  the  "  Evening  News  "  said  of  it :  "It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  at  Mr.  George's  lecture  last  night 
violence  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  one  who  was 
technically  out  of  order.    .    .    As  it  was,  it  aroused  a  very  natural 
-  feeling  of  indignation.    The  Single-tax  League  should  be  on  its 
guard  lest  the  success  attending  the  present  campaign  does  not 
turn  the  heads  of  some  of  its  members."    Indeed,  the  present  situ- 
ation in  Australia  seems  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  some  strong 
arm  to  "lift  the  movement  out  of  the  howling  dervish  stage  of  emo- 
tional insanity  "-an  act  which  one  of  Mr.  George's  lieutenants  here 
plumes  himself  upon  having  performed  for  Georgeism  in"  this  coun- 
trv. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  on  "The  Don't  Care 
Family." 

Mr.  T-.  B.  Wakeman  will  speak  on  "  The  Limits  of  Competition 
at  the  Liberal  Club,  April  25,  220  East  Fifteenth  street. 

On  Saturday,  April  26,  at  7:30  a.  m.,  James  H.  Mellen  will  speak 
at  10  Warrenton  street,  Boston,  before  the  Social  Science  Club  on 
"  Present  Tendencies." 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Mangasarian's  lecture  next  Sunday  is  "  Effect 
of  Circumstances  on  Character,"  Hall  of  the  Democratic  Club,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  Harlem. 

Victor  Yarros  will  lecture  at  Oraton  Hall,  Newark,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  29,  on  "  Practical  Anarchism."  This  will  be  the  last 
free  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  New  Abolition  Club  of  Newark. 

Rev  H  H  Brown  delivered  a  lecture  entitled,  "  Nationalism  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Labor  Problem,"  before  Nationalist  Club  No.  3, 
at  Spencer  Hall,  114  West  Fourteenth  street,  on  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  be  given  by  the  Indus- 
trial League  of  Harlem  will  be  held  at  Mount  Morris  Hall,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  street,  near  Third  avenue,  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  24,  at  8  o'clock. 

A  Nationalist  club  has  been  organized  in  New  Haven,  with  the 
following  officers:  William  E.  Roberts,  president;  H.  H.  Lane, 
vice  president ;  Mrs.  S.  Hewitt  Lane,  secretary  ;  Patrick  Collins, 
treasurer  ;  Horace  W.  Farnsworth,  librarian. 

The  Anti-poverty  Society  held  areception  at  Nilsson  Hall  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  16,  which  was  largely  attended  by  friends  of  Dr. 
McGlynn,  who  wished  to  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration  to 
health  and  bid  him  godspeed  on  his  vacation  journey  to  the  Golden 
Gate  On  Sunday  evening,  April  20,  Dr.  McGlynn  spoke  to  a  large 
audience,  on  "  The  Pope  and  Frederick  II."  Next  Sunday,  April  27, 
will  be  Dr.  McGlynn's  last  appearance  until  September  m  New 
York  city.  His  subject  will  be  "The  Pope  and  the  '  Herald  In- 
terview," 
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As  seen  by  a  perfect 
eye. 


As  seen  by  an  astig- 
matic eye. 


J.  J.  MACKEOWN'S 

EYESIGHT 

Testing  Rooms  for  Spectacles, 

34  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Our  method  of  testing  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  using  glasses  bought 
in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Headache  and  Neuralgia  often  proceeds  from  a 
latent  defect  of  eyesight.  If  present,  this  defect  is 
at  once  detected.  Proper  glasses  give  permanent 
relief. 

%ST°  Each  eye  is  separately,  carefully  and  scien- 
tiEcally  tested,  and  all  particulars  of  focus,  etc.. 
entered  into  the  "  Spectacle  Register,"  a  copy  of 
number  being  given  to  each  person.  Spectacles  or 
Eyeglasses  are  then  prepared  at  a  moderate  charge, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  desired  a  physician  can  have  the  diagnosis 
of  any  particular  patient.  A  book  containing  tests 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


YANKEE 

KING  ARTHUR'S 
C  O  URT. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

•  ^aT  Sy*iL^n-  *™*^L,*l  As^tT^ 
THOUSANDS  or  DOLLARS 

WANTED— A  situation,  by  an  intelligent,  well 
educated  Russian,  conversant  with  the  En- 
glish, French  and  German  languages  ;  will  do  any- 
thing that  is  possible  for  him.  Salary  no  object 
Address  "Russian,"  care  Twentieth  Century,  4 
Warren  street,  New  York. 


Pn^sTTQ  12  for  $1— warranted.  35  packages, 
lVVyOJL/O.  warranted  flower  seeds,  f  1.  20  fine 
Tube  Roses,  $r.  20  Gladioli,  $1.  No  cheap  trash 
Everything  warranted.  Native  wild  flowers  speci- 
alists. Send  10  cents  for  one  choice  rose  and  copy 
of  catalogue. 

FERN  CLIFF  GREENHOUSES. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


L|    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 
74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 

STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  th  roughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  -14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
— N.  Y.  World. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestlv, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

|3^~  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Stereopticons 

For  Sale  or  Hire. 

OPERATORS  FURNISHED. 

Lectures  Illustrated. 

EMANUEL  I.  S.  HART, 
185  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

SCOTT-BROWNE,  25t  West  Fourteenth  St.,  has 
issued  a  simplified  text-book  on  Shorthand. 
Sample  free. 


Two  Good  Things: 

SARGENT'S  SOLTD  COMFORT  BACK  REST. 
ARGENT'S  PATENT  FOLDING  BED  TRAY 
The  Back  Rest  is  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering 
up  a  person  in  bed,  making  in  reality  a  Rocking 
Chair  of  the  bed. 

The  Bed  Tray  is  designed  to  take  meals  from  in 
bed.  The  legs  span  the  body  when  in  use,  and 
fold  up  when  not  in  use. 


These  are  standard  the  world  over,  and  are  of  in- 
estimable value  in  sickness.  Prices  of  Back  Rests  : 
No.  1,  plain,  $4  ;  No.  2,  with  arms,  $5  ;  No.  3,  with 
head  rests,  $5  ;  No.  4,  with  arms  and  head  rest,  $6. 
Prices  of  Trays  :  No.  1,  14x23  in  ,  $3;  No.  2,  16x26 
in.,  $4.. 

i3F""In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  full  lines  of 
Crutches,  Sanitary  Rubber  Goods,  Hospital 
Supplies,  Invalid's  Beds,  Invalid's  Tables,  Bidets, 
Comfortable  Reading  Appliances,  Revolving  Book 
Cases,  etc.  Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  100  pages.  Address 

SARGENT  MFG.  CO.,  814  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Factory :  Muskegon.  Mich. 


OUT   ON  MONDAY,  28th. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OP  HENRY  GEORGE 

BY  J.   W.  SULUVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  Irs  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
tho*e  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 
That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages- fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"shattered"  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove— which  is  given  in  full— could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Denial  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One  Hnndred  Pages,    -   -   -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 

Hp  i  no 

TRUE  COMMONWEALTH 

Demands  the  nationalization  of-  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  all  other  great  natural  monopolies,  and 
ownership  by  cities  of  gasworks,  street  railways, 
etc. ,  etc.  A  superb  royal  quarto  monthly,  $1  a  year. 
On  trial  three  months  for  15  cents,  or  eight  months, 
May  to  January,  for  50  cents.  Address 

THE   TRUE  COMMONWEALTH, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CORSETS, 
WAISTS 

and 


DELS  ARTE  CORSET  CO., 
**3  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


God  and  the  State. 


By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

jvith  apreface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENT. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to 
invent  him." — Voltaire. 

"  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him." — Bakounine. 


52   Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 

J®"  The  Evolution  of  the  State.  By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 
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WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Bknj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  nolitde  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
Ind  Uke  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  hts  contem- 
noraries  of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate,  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
curio™  V  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect."— New  York  Evening  Post. 


A  New  Method  of  Treating  Disease. 

HOSPITAL  REMEDIES. 

What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  consists  in 
the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America.and bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  in- 
stance the  treatment  pursued  by  special  phy- 
sical who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles  only,  was  obtained  and  pre- 
pared The  treatment  of  other  physicians, 
celebrated  for  curing  catarrh  was  procured, 
and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now 
include  disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys  female 
weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous  debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one 
disease"  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced the  ill  effects,  and  thoroughly  realize 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  Patent 
Medicines  which  are  guaranteed  to  cure  every 
ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which 
as  statistics  prove,  has  ruined mot \e  stomachs 
than  alcoJiol.  A  circular  describing  these 
new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  pay  postage  by  Hospital  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors. 


Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


"  The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery."— Golden  Rule. 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life s  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  The  Author?  A  systematic  thorough,  and  radical  d  s- 
cussion  of  the  institution  of  property,— its  basis,  its 
WstorV,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny,- together 
with  ^detailed  and  startling  expose  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  5°°  P*Ses 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


Volume  IV. 

System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Property?  "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound!  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor 
Machinery,    Competition,    Monopoly,  Taxation  and 
Provident,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  °f  a  succession  of  economic  force 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
SssSSitS  successor;  the  process  to  contoue  «ntJ 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.    469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         I  Paper,  Fifty  Cents 

1^-  A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques 
tl°n'    Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  most  exhaustive  work  on  bookkeeping, 
and  the  simplest,  too,  is  Goodwin's.  We 
take  great  pleasure  when  we  can  indorse 
a  thing  as  heartily  as  we  can  indorse  this. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  whose  poem,   "  In  the 
Year  Ten  Thousand,"  in  a  late  number  of 
"The  Arena"  attracted  such  widespread 
attention,  will  find  his  fame  enhanced  by 
"At  a  Window,"  in  this  number  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.    But  it  is  not  only  as 
a  poet  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  ranked  as  one  of 
the  first  of  American  men  of  letters.  His 
novels  have  been  favorably  received ;  and 
the  latest,   "The  Evil  That  Men  Do,' 
is  the  ablest  novel  that  has  been  published 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  It 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  New  York  life 
among  the  poor— a  too  vivid  picture,  some 
might  say  ;  but  those  who  have  visited  the 
slums  know  that  it  is  only  too  terribly  true. 
Mr  Fawcett  is  a  radical  among  radicals ; 
and  his  writings  portray  the  "working  of 
the  yeast."   All  readers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  should  also  read  "The  Evil  That 
Men  Do."    It  is  sold  by  us  (as  will  be  seen 
by  the  advertisement)  for  one  dollar  m  cloth 
and  fifty  cents  in  paper 


CATaESH, 
Catarrhal  Deafness-Hay  Fever. 
A  NEW  HOME  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these 
flis^eTar^contagius,  o/that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  m  the 
Uning  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian 
tubes    Microscopic  research,  however  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of 
this  discovery  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  formulated  wherebv  catarrh,  catarrhal 
deafness  and  hay  fever  are.  P^nently 
cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in 
two  ^ee_^his  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an 
ointment ;  both  have  been  discarded  by  rep- 
utabTe  physicians  as  injurious.   A  pamphlet 
exPlainin|this  new  treatment  is  sent  free  on 
receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage  by  A.  H. 
SEnft  Son,  337  and  33?  West  King  street, 
Toronto,  Canada.-[Chnstian  Advocate. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should 
carefully  read  the  above. 


f  PROVE  THIS  TRUTH  BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

LIFE  RENEWING" 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers! 

Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes :  « Though ,a 
nrnnounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  CampDen  s 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
olexlon  with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
ce!sf  un7to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance,   t am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 
when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  c°mple^on  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
heirs   °  Life  Renewing  "   Arsenic  Complexion 
"Wafers ' 

Lovely  Complexion ! 

of  the  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 

many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully  ^  m 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back No  its mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
1  no  1  no'   But  Campbell's    'Life  Renewing 
Arsem?c'Complexion  Wafers  will  restore 'the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.    One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 

^i1  Uncoln  place.  Orange,  (N. J  ), ladj -writes  :  ~I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell  s  L-iie 
Renewing 'Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
SntedVith  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh  Adam !  shall  we  ne'er  return 
Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ? 
With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearf  ul  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  FACT  that  while  Dr. 
rSfS&B  Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
Ci«2£  I  wr  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
aw? rateld the  averagi  household  happiness 
another  50    "  Peace  be  £  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  ! 

June  11,  1889.  I 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 

0WDoctOTfdrddyou  make  use  of  this  language 
'arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
theses?  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.   It  enters  into  the  com; 
position  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  Love 

P°Anseri  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact?  Ans.  It  is ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

t      By  mail,  One  Dollar. 
Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
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"  The  Evil  That  Men  Do  "  is  not  only  a  true  picture 
of  New  York  life,  it  is  the  true  story  of  the  vast 
mass  of  human  beings  the  world  over.  It  is  a  plain 
exposition  of  those  Ibws  which,  underlying  all  soci- 
ety, occasion,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  whole  bulk  of  human  suffering  and  sin.  From 
environment  and  heredity  spring  all  that  man  is 
all  that  man  does,  and  all  that  man  suffers.  On 
such  a  foundation  Mr.  Fawcett  has  had  the  art  to 
erect  a  story  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  the  most 
absorbing  emotional  and  dramatic  power. 
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Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

By  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 
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wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men."— [Wm.  D. 
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Monthly. 
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"  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 
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Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

PAUL  GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 


520  FULTON  STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

Joseph  McDonough, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

744  BROADWAY,  and  2  ASTOR 

PLACE,  New  York. 
And  30  North  Pearl  st,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

NOTICE  OP  REMOVAL. 
After  May  1st  catalogues  of  current  publications, 
and  rare  Second-hand  Books,  will  be  issued  from 
53  and  s}  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Send  your 
address  for  one.   

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


MIXTURE. 


An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.    Price  35  cents. 


3  3  c 


Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAGAZINE.  €/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  18. 


A  WEEKLY  RADICAL  MAGAZINE, 
4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  r,  1890. 


Price,  5  CentsJ 


Ethical  Religion. 

 BY  

William    XI.  Salter. 

i6mo.,  332  pages.  $1.50. 


"Where  it  deals  with  civic,  social,  personal  dutv, 
Mr.  Salter's  book  is  consoling  and  inspiring."— [W. 
D.  Howells,  in  Harper's  Monthly. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  and  persuasive  presen- 
tations of  the  gospel  of  pure  ethics  which  our  time 
is  likely  to  see."— [Arlo  Bates,  in  Book-Buyer. 

"  Mr.  Salter  appears  as  a  distinctly  impressive 
and  attractive  personality,  modest,  courageous, 
simple-minded,  generous,  and  earnest."— [Nation. 

"  This  elegantly  and  eloquently  written  volume 
gives  us  a  very  favorable  sample  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  matches  Mrs. 
Ward's  propaganda  of  Ethical  Theism  with  an  al- 
most equally  attractive  propaganda  of  Ethical  Ag- 
nosticism."—[Presbyterian  Review. 

"  Mr.  Salter  is  so  radical  that  probably  only  a 
few,  even  among  advanced  Unitarians,  agree  with 
him.  Yet  he  is  so  plainly  desirous  of  finding  the 
truth,  and  so  free  from  any  intentional  irreverence 
that  conservative  evangelical  believers  hardly  will 
object  to  his  spirit."— [Congregationalist. 

"  Mr.  Salter  has  given  us  a  truly  noble  book.  .  . 
The  style  is  pure  and  strong,  and  it  rises  on  occa 
sion  to  a  pitch  of  lofty  eloquence.  Something  of 
classical  severity  has  come,  perhaps,  from  loving 
acquaintance  with  classical  thought."— [John  W. 
Chadwick,  in  Christian  Register. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed,  post-paid, 
by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

ROBERTS  BROS.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


SHORTHAND"  it 


is  a  pamphlet  of 
,uun  ,  1  ,  t  .  ,  ,  .  information  by  the 
editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  telis 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


Men,  Women  and  Gods 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 
With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

paper,  50c;  cloth,  $1. 
Twentieth  Century, 

JOSEPH  McDONOUGH, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET, 
Albany,  N.  Y., 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS 

Catalogue  66  ready  in  May,  and  mailed  free 
to  any  address. 


The  Way  Out 

 OF  

AGNOSTICISM: 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
By  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Ph.D. 


(Second  Edition.) 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888.  is  a  short, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophv,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism, and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
founda  ion  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume,   ijmo.   Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  -  -  Boston. 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,     -   -   -  London. 

Publishers; 


SAVE  TIME. 


_  tfiorcPS 

j^0ne5trc>ke. 


ONE  ITUXn    .   )   WORDS  IN  F1VIC 
W  I'-P.KS. 

fW  Liberal  discounts  to  Schools  and  Dealers. 

(.i.  I  v.  Anderson, 

30  HANOVER  ST.,      -      Boston,  Vhsf 


Have  you  used 

PEARSsoap 


Sale  universal. 
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Everybody's  Typewriter. 

fEICE  COMPLETE,  $15.00. 

A  Simple,  Compact  Machine,  Within  the  Means  of  All. 

YOU  NEED  NOT  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  IT,  OR 
MORTGAGE  YOUR  HOUSE  TO  BUY  IT ! 


This  is  exact  copy  of  the  MERRITT'S  work. 
It  is  equal  to  that  of  any  High  Priced  Type- 
writer.    Relieves  fatigue  from-  steady  use  of 
pen.     Improves  spelling  and  punctuation.  In- 
terests and  instructs  children.     The  entire 
correspondence  of  a  business  house  can  be  done 
with  it.     Learned  in  a  half  hour  'from  direc- 
tions. Prints  Capitals,  small  letters,  figures 
and  characters,  78  in  all.  Price  $15  complete. 

Prints  from  Clear  Metal  Type. 

No  Kibbon  to  Wear  Out,  Smut  the  Fingers  or  Paper. 
Can  both  DUPLICATE  and  MANIFOLD.     This  no 

other  low-priced  Typewriter  on  the  market  can  do.  Excelsior ! 

No  Bubber  Type  Machines  can  compete  with  it.    Its  Work  is  Unexcelled. 

Perfect  Alignment,  Greater  Speed  than  any  tut  a  Eigh-priced  machine. 
What  YOU  want  is  a  MERRITT.  No  other  machine  can  give  you  such  results  for  the  money. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  like  the  following  are  received. — "  "We  like  it  very  much  and  would  not  part 
with  it  for  four  times  the  amount  we  paid  for  it  unless  we  could  duplicate  it." 

Write  for  Ciroulars,  Voluntary  Testimonials  and  sworn-to  Speed  Test  of  63  words  a  minute. 

LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


SENT  IMMEDIATELY  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  PRICE,  $15.00. 


59  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
SOLE  AGENTS. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


TI^TORKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


ESSAYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Contents — Heroism,  Love.History,  Self- Reliance, 
Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Friendship,  Pru- 
dence, The  Over  Soul,  Circles,  Intellect,  Art. 

ESSAYS— Second  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  aoc. 
Contents — The  Poet.  Experience,  Character,  Man- 
ners, Gifts,  Nature,  Politics,  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ist, Emancipation  Address. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale,   nmo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,   SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


YANKEE 

king  Arthur's 

c  o  URT. 


The  Evolution  of  the  State.    By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

tr*A*~.  c^L^i^-i.  x^Uk^-L^  jsjuCu^Kf 

thousands  or  doll ars 

pOR  TEN  CENTS  ! 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 

now  in  its  20th  year,  is  purely  Western  in  make-up, 
timely  in  sentiment.  Light,  short,  readable  articles 
on  all  subjects.  Advanced  in  thought,  and  aims  to 
the  better  condition  of  its  readers.  Sample  copy 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents.  Address  T.  J. 
Gilmore,  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
paper  and  St.  Louis  Magazine  sent  one  year  for 
$2.50-  

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  i\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  J\ 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Everyone  reading  "DIANA"  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency .  •'  Diana  '  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place.  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthind.   Send  for  circulars. 


TTTORKS    OF   MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.    Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"This  book  is  not  abook  ;  itis  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 

The  "  Paradoxes  "  like  the  "  Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 


Paris  Sketches, 

PART  I.  Paper,  50  cents, 
py  For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century. 

The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c.;  cloth   75 

TheVicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.  Paper  cover,  25c. ;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth.  .$1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated. . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely  illustrated. 
121110.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 :  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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For  Invalids. 


Rolling  and  Carrying 

CHAIRS 

AND  EVERY  COMFORT  FOR  THE  SICK,  SUCH  AS 

INV AMDS'  BEDS  and  TABLES.B ACK  BESTS 
and  BED  TRAYS,  RECLINING  CHAIRS, COM- 
MODES and  EARTH  CLOSETS,  SANITARY 
RUBBER  GOODS,  HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  etc. 

Ours  is  the  most  complete  stock  of  goods  in  this 
line  in  the  world.  Circulars  of  any  of  our  special- 
ties ff€€* 

For  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  100  pages,  send 
10  cents  in  stamps.   Correspondence  invited. 
Address 

Sargent  IVIfg.  Co., 

814  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Factory :  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  Eight-Hour  Pin 

Is  a  neat  little  badge,  made  of 
hard  metal  and  silver-plated.  It 
is  a  most  effective  agitator  for 
shorter  hours,  and  should  be  worn 
by  all  friends  of  labor.  Meets  with 
success  everywhere.  Labor  organ- 
izations should  order  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  all  their  members. 
Sample  packege  of  one  dozen  Pins, 
?5cts;  100  Pins,  $1.50;  1.000  Pins, 
$10.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

A.  O.  HUTTERLY, 
632  G  St.  N.  W  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50),  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11:  11  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  "Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16.  $17.50,  $18.50;  $24.50.  Hinged 
cases.  $3 ;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  ltOTTO  WETTSTEIN,  18  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19:  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50 ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
5-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33 ;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER, 

Ah  f  ent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  10-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $300,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHELLE,  111. 

Send  for  our  new  edition  of  Volney's 
Ruins."   See  advertisement. 


LOVEr^Y  WOMAN, 

WHY 

will  you  tolerate 
Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Yellow 
or  Muddy  Skin, 
Moth  Wrinkles, 
Red  Nose,  or  any 
other  form  of  Skin 
Disease  or  Facial 
Disfigurements, 

WHEN 

you  can  certainly 
possess  a  Beautiful 
Form,  Brilliant  Eyes, 
Skin  of  Pearly  White- 
ness, Perfect  Health, 
aid  life  ■well  worth  liv- 
ing if  you  will  only 
use  Dr.  Ammett  s 
French  Arsenic 
Complexion  Wafers 

PERFECTLY  HARMLESS 

and  the  only  genuine  Safe  French  Preparation  of 
Arsenic.  $1.00  per  box.    By  mail  to  any  address. 

FultonMf  'gXo. ,  76^ff%ff*-' 
The  Unending  Genesis 

or,  CREATION  EVER  PRESENT. 
By  H.  Iff.  SIMMONS. 

Contents :  The  Old  Genesis  Story  ;  The  Firmament 
of  Space,  Worlds  Rounded  and  Rolling,  Worlds 
Warmed,  "Let  there  be  Light,"  Compounds 
and  Crystals,  Sea  and  Land,  The  Air  Firma- 
ment, Plant  Creation,  Animal  Creation,  The 
Mental  Dominion,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Cre- 
ations. 

Paper,  square  i8mo,  111  pages.  25c. 
"  Here  the  story  of  the  creation  is  told  in  a  rever- 
ential, loving  spirit,  showing  so  clearly  how  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  centuries, 
and  must  still  go  on,  and  proving  also  how  one 
over-ruling  power  works  through  all,  with  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  mathematical  precision.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  and  plainly,  that  any  mother 
could  use  it  and  make  it  intelligible  to  little  chil- 
dren. Poor  little  innoce  nts !  how  their  brains  must 
reel  over  the  effort  to  take  in  literally  the  old  Bible 
story,  and  there  are  Liberals  who  object  to  teach- 
ing ft  to  them  as  fairy  lore.  To  such  this  book  will 
prove  a  blessing;  and  besides  teaching  how  this 
creation  is  unending,  it  will  be  likely  to  awaken  in 
a  child's  mind  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences— a  taste  most  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate."—Mrs.  L.  F.  Furness,  in  Unity. 

Practical  Piety. 

Four  sermons  delivered  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Tones.  Subjects  :  "  The 
Economies  of  Religion/'  "  Bread  versus  Ideas," 
"  Present  Sanctities,"  ■'  The  Claims  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

Limp  cloth,  square  i8mo,  60  pages,  30  cents. 

"  The  author  has  an  e  pigrammatic  habit  of  speech, 
coupled  with  a  facility  of  illustration  and  a  quick- 
ness of  fancy  not  often  fonnd  in  sermon-writers, 
and  his  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  modern 
conditions  and  everyday  reeds  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age lay  mind  as  remarkably  sensible." — Oakland 
Enquirer.  Address 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Belford's  Magazine. 


0. 


B.   FROTHINGHAM'S  WORKS. 


THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis- 
courses of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY,   izmo,  cloth 
extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TR ANCENDENT ALISM  in  New 
England.   Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly  in  matter,  treatment  and  style." 

— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h's  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  Bound. 


I 


Ten  Cents. 


THE  ONLY 


Thoroughly  American  Magazine 

publfshed  in  America. 
Without  Prejudices,  but  with  strong  Principles  ; 
Liberal  and  Independent,  yet  uncomprom'sing 
in  opposition  to  Ignorance,  Injustice,  and 
Political  and  Social  Despotism. 

The  most  popular,  the  best  edited,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  most  readable  Magazine  in  the 
country. 

Its  contributors  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular. 

Its  short  stories  are  the  strongest  to  be  had  tot 
moc  ey. 

Its  short  articles  are  timely,  original,  and  valuable. 

Its  poems  a'-e  true  poetry  by  true  poets. 

Its  editorials  are  written  with  a  high  purpose. 

Its  book  reviews  are  scholarly  criticisms  of  the 
world's  literature.  They  have  been  declared 
"  often  better  than  the  bo  ks  themselves." 

A  chief  feature  of  BELFORD  S  is 

Tlie  Complete  Nov  el 

published  with  each  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Twelve,  full-sized,  unabridged,  copyright  Novels, 
by  the  most  popular  authors,  with  each  yearly  sub- 
scription to  the  Magazine. 

Political  articles  by  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of 
both  parties,  Senators,  Congressmen  and  diplo- 
mats. 

Articles  relating  to  War,  the  Army  and  Navy,  by 
distinguished  Generals,  Admira's.  and  Officers. 

Articles  on  Sc;ence  by  noted  Scienti-ts  ;  on  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Economy  by  recognized  authorities  ; 
on  Literature  and  Art  bv  famous  cri  icsand  artists. 
In  short  BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE  aims  to  Ve  the 
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GAIN 
ONE  POUND 
A  Day. 

A  GAIN  OF  A  POUND  A  DAY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  BECOME  "ALL 
RUN  DOWN,"  AND  HAS  BEGUN  TO  TAKE 
THAT  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER, 

SCOTT'S 

Fmulsion 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  WITH 

Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda 

is  nothing  unusual.  this  feat 
has  been  performed  over  and  over 
again.  Palatable  as  milk.  En- 
dorsed by  Physicians.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Avoid  substitutions  and 
imitations. 


"Van  H outsits  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST." 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention,  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  itself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :  "  Once  used,  always  used." 

The  Truth 

about  tea : 

Let  us  send  you  (free  of  course)  enough  for  a  week  of  such  tea  as 
tells  its  own  tale. 

You  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  it ;  the  American 
people  shall  be. 

You  shall  know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  real  tea  has  more  of  tea-taste 
and  tea-cheer,  tea-goodness  and  strength,  than  a  tablespoonful  of  such 
as  you  get  at  your  grocer's. 

You  shall  know  the  luxury  and  economy  of  it. 

Our  coffee  is  for  the  rich  ;  our  tea  is  for  all. 


We 


Will  you  let  us  tell  you  the  truth  about  your  making  of  tea? 

Your  own  tea  will  be  better  and  go  as  far,  if  you  make  it  right, 
shall  send  you  a  primer  how  to  steep  it. 

"  Strange  !"  you  say.  What  is  strange  is  the  fact  that  the  brightest 
of  nations  buys  the  worst  tea  in  the  world  and  makes  it  still  worse  in 
steeping  it. 

Your  address  is  all  we  need. 

The  Ceylon  Planters'  American 
Tea  Company,  Limited. 
Broadway  and  Twenty-second  street,  New- York. 
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*cS •  MaToni^ ^Temple!  corned  of  Twentf -third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  Sunday  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock.  IvlQtto  :        Hear  the   other  Side." 
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fairness  and  respect.  PUB«SHED  WEEKLY,   M  PAGES. 
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T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

"Hear   the   Other  Side." 


Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle "  says  that 
the  widow  of  Moses  Taylor  possesses  $40,000,000,  that 
she  is  a  Presbyterian,  that  church-going  is  one  of  her 
favorite  pursuits,  that  she  has  a  private  chapel  at  Long 
Branch,  which  cost  her  $70,000,  and  a  private  chaplain. 
He  does  not  say  what  the  chaplain  cost.  Jesus  said : 
"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
That  passage  disposes  of  Mr.  Taylor,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  a  rich  woman's  position  or  prospects  in  the 
kingdom  spoken  of.  With  a  chapel  and  chaplain  of  her 
own  she  should  be  all  right. 


editorial,  "About  the  Use  of  Cosmetics,"  which  opens 
with  the  remark : 

All  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  young  ones,  are  obliged 
to  use  more  or  less  cosmetics.  This  use  has  become  quite  an  art, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  study. 

§g  Full  directions  are  given  about  making  one's  self  beau- 
tiful, and  jewelry  and  ribbons  and  those  sorts  of  things 
receive  a  fair  share  of  attention.  It  is  a  journal  of 
fashion.  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  name  of  it? 
Why,  it  is  "  Dorcas."  Now,  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Well,  Dorcas  is  the  name  of  a  woman  whom  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  raised  from  the  dead.  You  may  find 
the  story  in  Acts  9:  36-43.  It  is  there  said  of  Dorcas 
that  she  was  "  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  "  and 
that  certain  widows  weeping  beside  her  dead  body 
showed  to  Peter  "  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dor- 
cas made."  To  call  a  fashion  paper  "  Dorcas  "  is  just 
about  as  fitting  as  it  would  be  to  change  the  name  of 
the  New  York  "  World  "  to  the  "  Angel's  Wing." 


The  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  Brook- 
lyn's most  prosperous  clergymen.  He  has  been  a  hard 
working  pastor  for  thirty  years,  during  all  of  which 
time  he  has  received  a  handsome  yearly  salary.  When 
he  retired  from  his  pastorate  last  week  his  loving  peo- 
ple gave  him  $30,000  in  cash.  "  Get  you  no  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses;  no  wallet  for  your 
journey,  neither  two  coats  nor  shoes  nor  staff ;  for  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  food."  "The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  heaven  have  nests  ;  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  "  A  dis- 
ciple is  not  above  his  master  nor  a  servant  above  his 
lord."  "  But  abide  thou  in  the  things  thou  hast  learned, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them."  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"  Let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is  in 
heaven."    "  Go,  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  ; 

and  come,  follow  me." 

  \ 

There  is  lying  before  me  a  neat  little  sixteen  page 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  women's  wear  and  handiwork. 
It  contains  a  full  length  picture  of  a  young  woman  in 
a  ball  dress,  and  her  chaperone,  cuts  of  evening  dresses, 
very  low  at  the  neck,  beautifully  embroidered  sofa  cush- 
ions, eye-glass  case  and  opera-glass  bag,  and  lovely 
crocheted  garters.  All  these  things  are  described  and 
readers  are  told  how  to  make  them.    Then  there  is  an 


In  "  Liberty,"  April  19,  I  find  the  following  : 
.  .  .  Suppose  it  should  be  proved  that  Mr.  Bellamy  wrote  this 
book  ["  Looking  Backward  "]  as  a  satire  on  Socialism  and  submit- 
ted the  completed  manuscript  as  such  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  and 
that  the  house,  while  not  absolutely  rejecting  it,  declined  to  take  it 
unless  the  satire  could  be  made  less  extravagant  and  given  more  of 
an  air  of  probability.  If  this  were  a  fact  and  it  should  be  made 
widely  known,  it  would  not  only  bring  into  deserved  disrepute  a 
man  who  is  now  posing  on  a  pedestal  as  a  sociologist,  but  it  would 
save  multitudes  of  foolish  though  well-meaning  people  long  and 
profitless  mental  meanderings,  and  might  save  this  country  (one  can 
never  tell)  a  bitter  experience  of  State  Socialism.  .  .  .  Person- 
ally I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  charge  ;  I  can  only  say 
that  it  comes  to  me,  through  three  persons  whose  reliability  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  from  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
If  the  statement  is  entirely  false,  it  should  be  denied;  if  it  is  par- 
tially false,  it  should  be  amended;  if  it  is  true,  it  is  high  time  the 
people  were  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

This  was  written  to  illustrate  a  point  in  dispute  be 
tween  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  Agreeing  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  fore- 
going quotation,  I  submitted  the  matter  to  Mr.  Bellamy. 
Mr.  Tucker,  as  well  as  all  who  saw  what  is  quoted 
above,  will  be  glad  to  read  the  subjoined  letter  from 
Mr.  Bellamy: 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass1.,  April  25^  1890. 

Hugh  0.  Pentecost : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  24th  in- 
stant, inclosing  a  clipping  purporting  to  be  from  "  Liberty,"  issue 
of  April  19,  which  contains  certain  statements  as  to  "  Look- 
ing Backward."  In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  their  accu- 
racy, I  can  only  say  that  they  are  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
false.  While  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  deny  the 
story  in  question,  I  scarcely  think  that  it  needed  any  other  contra- 
diction than  the  book  itself.  I  should  suppose  that  finding  a  cipher 
in  Shakespeare  would  be  mere  child's  play  to  discovering  a  satire 
on  Socialism  in  "  Looking  Backward."  Evidently  Mr.  Ignatius 
Donnelly  must  look  to  his  laurels.    Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Bellamy. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  i,  1890. 


In  commenting  on  the  arrest  of  Moses  Harman,  edi- 
tor of  "  Lucifer,"  for  publishing  an  alleged  obscene  let- 
ter, "  Liberty,"  while  defending  Mr.  Harman's  right  to 
print  the  letter,  says : 

But  it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  a  proper  time  to  say  that,  judg- 
ing from  all  accounts  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Harman's  act  was  a  rash 
one,  and  that  he  has  no  business  to  be  disappointed  if  Liberals  do 
not  rally  to  his  defense.  It  is  questionable  whether  determined  and 
cool-headed  men  who  are  pushing  a  plan  of  campaign  which  they 
think  the  only  one  likely  to  succeed  are  called  upon  to  endanger  that 
plan  of  campaign  and  therefore  their  cause  by  sallying  forth  to  the 
aid  of  every  rash  comrade  who  precipitates  an  ill-timed  and  mis- 
placed conflict. 

Italics  mine.  This  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Tucker  says, 
but  I  hope  I  will  not  be  thought  to  "  garble  "  him  by 
omitting  a  part  as  not  necessary  to  my  purpose.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  only  to  the  significant  words  italicized. 
It  seems,  then,  that  certain  "  cool-headed  men  "  have  de- 
termined upon  a  "  plan  of  campaign  "  and  they  also  have 
a  "  cause."  And  Mr.  Harman  is  a  "  rash  comrade  who 
precipitates  an  ill-timed  and  misplaced  conflict."  These 
expressions :  "  plan  of  campaign,"  "  cause,"  "  ill-timed," 
"  misplaced,"  have  a  familiar  sound.  They  have  been 
used  by  every  sect  and  party  in  the  past  or  present. 
What  should  Mr.  Harman  do  ?  Sacrifice  his  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  a  "plan  of  campaign,"  a  "cause"?  Be- 
come a  time-server  and  place-hunter,  a  common  poli- 
tician with  a  "plan  of  campaign"  and  a  "cause"  to 
think  of  before  all  else — a  "plan  of  campaign  which 
they  [certain  cool-headed  men,  and  not  he,]  think  the 
only  one  likely  to  succeed  "  ?  Mr.  Tucker  would  say,  of 
course,  as  he  did  say,  in  effect,  that  Mr.  Harman  should 
follow  his  convictions — but  the  "plan-of -campaign  "  men 
must  not  be  expected  to  "rally  to  his  defense."  And 
this  is  all  right.  Mr.  Harman  should  have  the  right  to 
be  rash,and  the  "  plan-of-campaign"  men  should  have  the 
right  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  rather  than  jeopardize  their 
"  cause."  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  logic  of  that 
situation. 

But,  compare  all  this  with  what  Mr.  Tucker  says  in 
the  paragraph  following  the  one  quoted.  He  is  there 
speaking  of  my  decision  not  to  continue  in  these  col- 
umns, between  Victor  Yarros  and  Helen  Gardener,  a 
personal  controversy.  He  says  that  my  "  motive  is  ob- 
vious;" that  I  am  "afraid  of  offending  Helen  Gardener." 
And  then  he  says : 

In  fact,  the  editorial  management  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is 
beginning  to  betray  that  treading-on-eggs  air  which  so  often  ac- 
companies success.  There  is  nothing  like  prosperity  to  kill  certain 
forms  of  courage.  The  minute  one  gains  anything,  he  fears  to 
lose  it.    He  who  has  nothing  to  lose  fears  nothing. 

Italics  mine.  As  to  the  implied  waning  courage  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
that  what  is  implied  either  is  or  it  is  not  so.  But 
read  the  foregoing  sentences  in  connection  with  the 
paragraph  about  Mr.  Harman.  Would  it  not  be  quite 
natural  for  Mr.  Harman  to  think  "  Liberty  "  betrays  a 
"treading-on-eggs  air;"  that  having  gained  a  "plan  of 
campaign  "  and  a  " cause"  it  " fears  to  lose  "  them ? 


Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  laughing  at  what  seems 
to  me  a  rather  good  joke  on  friend  Tucker.    It  seems 


to  me  quite  amusing  to  put  his  two  paragraphs  together. 
I  am  not  taking  him  to  task  for  either  paragraph,  or 
both,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  explain  any- 
thing. The  first  paragraph  seems  to  me  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  what  the  second  declares,  and  I  have  been 
having  my  quiet  laugh  all  to  myself.  But  when  I  think 
of  Moses  Harman  and  his  troubles  I  become  sober  in  a 
moment.  He  is  a  brave,  good  man,  with  a  quality  of 
courage  that  should  lead  many  of  us  to  take  off  our 
hats  to  him.  I  would  not  have  published  what  he  did. 
To  do  it  would  have  been  against  my  principles.  But 
I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  him  for  doing  what 
he  did,  the  motive  that  prompted  the  act,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  bears  his  troubles.  Men  who  make  plans 
of  campaign  are  very  useful,  but  men  like  Moses  Har- 
man are  useful  and  also  glorious. 


Victor  Yarros  feels  deeply  aggrieved  and  thinks  I 
treated  him  unfairly  because  I  published  only  part  of 
his  reply  to  Helen  Gardener.  Caroline  K.  de  Maupas- 
sant also  thinks  I  was  unfair  to  Mr.  Yarros.  I  am  pro- 
foundly sorry  if  I  was  unfair  and  regret  that  any  one 
thinks  I  was.  My  esteem  for  Mr.  Yarros  is  such  that 
I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  his.  I  printed  his  first 
article  and  Miss  Gardener's  reply,  which  gave  one  side 
and  "the  other  side."  That  was  all  that  could  be 
claimed  of  me.  I  saw  that  his  second  article  might  call 
out  another  reply  from  Miss  Gardener,  and  that  another 
from  him,  and  I  could  not  see  where  the  end  would  be. 
It  probably  would  not  have  resulted  in  a  discussion  of 
principles,  but  in  two  intelligent  persons  trying  to  settle 
a  personal  misunderstanding — quite  interesting  in  it- 
self, because  neither  Miss  Gardener  nor  Mr.  Yarros 
could  be  dull,  but  of  no  particular  consequence  to  our 
readers,  and  not  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  this  maga- 
zine. Those  who  wish  to  read  Mr.  Yarros 's  article  and 
anything  he  may  have  to  say  of  my  refusal  to  print  it 
in  full  will  find  it  in  "  Liberty,"  (P.  O.  box  3366,  Boston), 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  applicant.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  henceforth  no  personal 
controversies  will  be  admitted  to  these  columns. 


Because  Oraton  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  to  be  consider- 
ably altered  in  its  structure  I  have  had  to  give  it  up  as 
a  place  of  Sunday  meeting.  The  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  would  answer  my  purpose. 
It  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  dances,  and  similar  en- 
tertainments. I  applied  for  it,  but  my  request  was  "re- 
fused by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors."  I 
am  authentically  informed  that  the  refusal  was  based 
upon  the  ground  of  my  religious  views  and  against  the 
wish  of  the  Rabbi.  The  Board  of  Directors  had  the 
right  to  refuse  my  request,  and  I  make  no  complaint ; 
but  I  was  surprised.  I  allowed  myself  to  suppose  that 
because  Jews  have  suffered  so  much  from  ignorant  pre- 
judice they  would  act  somewhat  differently.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  only  "a  majority"  that  did  it.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  minority  are  not  very  proud  of  this  method  of 
dealing  with  unpopular  opinions.  Were  it  not  for  the 
courtesy  of  the  Liberal  League  in  renting  me  their 
hall  our  Sunday  congregation  would  have  no  place  in 
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which  to  meet.  I  am  thankful  for  this  hall,  but  it  will 
hold  only  about  half  the  audience.  There  is  no  other 
suitable  place  that  I  can  get.    It  is  very  unfortunate. 

Laurence  Gronlund  will  have  an  article  in  this  maga- 
zine next  week  on  "Why  I  am  a  Socialist." 


If  any  of  our  readers  can  spare  a  copy  or  copies  of 
No.  9,  volume  2,  dated  March  9,  1889,  and  will  send  the 
same  to  us  they  will  not  only  receive  the  full  price  of 
them  but  also  our  thanks. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


Mr.  E.  D.  McKenley  sends  me  a  long  letter  from  San 
Francisco  describing  the  further  fortune  of  those  work- 
less  men— twenty-five  thousand  of  them,  more  or  less— 
who  met  "  in  front  of  New  City  Hall  avenue,  Friday, 
February  14,  1890,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  sharp,"  to  demand 
by  resolution  that  every  American  citizen  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  live  by  honest  toil. 

The  meeting,  it  appears,  did  something  more  than 
merely  to  make  a  general  demand  for  the  privilege  of 
work.  It  appointed  a  committee — of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenley was  the  secretary— to  do  specific  things  toward 
securing  work  and  wages  for  the  workless  and  wageless. 
The  first  specific  thing  was  to  summon  the  city  author- 
ities to  set  men  to  work  on  the  public  parks.  The  city 
authorities  responding  that  they  had  no  available  funds, 
the  committee  then  called  upon  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  invited  them  to  attempt  some  solu- 
tion of  the  situation  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  having 
joined  to  themselves  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  assembled  a 
meeting  of  citizens,  at  which  a  committee  of  fifty  was 
appointed  to  collect  funds  with  which  to  pay  men  wages 
for  working  in  the  parks. 

But  to  appoint  men  on  a  committee  is  one  thing,  and 
to  induce  them  to  come  together  and  do  something,  is 
quite  another.  Committees  on  centennial  celebrations, 
memorial  arches,  world's  fairs,  and  such  like,  it  is  in- 
deed possible  to  assemble,  harness,  and  drive  with  due 
chairman  management ;  but  a  committee  on  providing 
funds  for  the  payment  of  common  laborers,  at  common 
every  day  work,  is  not  to  be  handled  in  that  way.  The 
chairman,  a  certain  David  Bush,  advertised  to  his  com- 
mittee, sent  postals  to  them,  did  his  best  to  get  them 
together,  but  without  effect ;  some  were  sick,  some  de- 
clared afterward  that  they  had  received  no  notice  to 
attend— they  all,  with  one  accord,  began  to  make  excuse. 
Clearly,  the  right  of  men  to  live  by  honest  work  would 
be  somewhat  slow  of  establishment  at  the  hands  of  a 
"  citizens'  committee." 

Then  Mr.  McKenley  and  his  associates  turned  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Johnstown  Fund,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  do  something.  The  Johnstown  Fund 
committee,  having  $8,000  on  hand,  tendered  half  of  that 
amount  to  the  park  commissioners,  to  be  expended  on 
improvements  to  the  park,  but  with  this  proviso  :  that 
the  laborers  paid  out  of  this  contribution  should  receive 
only  $1.25  a  day.   The  going  rate  of  wages  for  park 


laborers  being  $2,  the  commissioners  declined  the  con- 
tribution, fearing  complications.  Mr.  McKenley  and 
his  associates  tried  to  compromise  matters  by  suggest- 
ing that  men  be  allowed  to  work  half  a  day  for  $1,  but 
the  suggestion  met  with  no  favor. 

Then  the  laborers'  committee  appealed  to  the  general 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  for  the 
issuance  of  government  rations.  General  Miles  being 
at  the  time  in  Washington,  the  application  was  tele- 
graphed him  by  his  subordinates;  and  the  following  mes- 
sage was  franked  to  Senators  Stanford  and  Hearst,  and 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  by  courtesy  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  :  "  For  God's  sake  indorse 
the  issue  of  Government  rations.  People  starving  in 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time  one  hundred  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  San  Francisco  were  invited  by  postal 
card  to  meet  the  laborers'  committee  and  assist  by  their 
advice  and  deeds.  Of  the  one  hundred  so  addressed, 
only  twelve  responded,  and  these,  apparently,  did 
nothing  but  to  call  upon  the  Mayor. 

But  when  this  story  of  the  application  for  govern- 
ment rations  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  people  began 
to  think  it  was  indeed  time  to  do  something  to  remove 
from  San  Francisco  the  reproach  of  being  unable  to 
feed  her  own  people  without  government  assistance. 
So  the  Mayor  called  another  public  meeting  ;  and  this 
public  meeting  appointed  another  committee  to  collect 
funds  ;  and  this  committee,  being  in  earnest  about  the 
matter,  collected  $30,000,  by  means  of  which  about  one 
thousand  men  have  been  given  spells  of  work  ranging 
from  six  to  twenty  days,  at  $1.50  a  day— the  going  rate 
of  wages  for  park  laborers  being  $2.  And  to  secure 
even  this  measure  of  relief,  the  beneficiaries  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  hours  upon  hours  of  waiting  in  the 
ante-rooms  of  a  relief  committee,  struggling,  fighting, 
and  pushing  to  secure  admission  before  the  coveted 
work  tickets  had  been  all  distributed.  The  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  ante-rooms,  Mr.  McKenley  states,  was 
about  3,000  ;  the  daily  issue  of  work  tickets  was  about 
300.  The  crowd  began  to  gather  densely  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
the  doors  of  the  committee's  office  were  thrown  open 
at  2  p.  m.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  McKenley's  letter— April 
7— the  distribution  of  work  tickets  had  ceased,  and  the 
men,  except  about  400,  had  been  discharged. 

«  We  are  now,"  says  Mr.  McKenley,  "  engaged  in  rally- 
ing the  scattered  forces  of  the  unemployed.  A  Labor- 
ers' Union,  No.  1,  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  formed  ; 
they  are  now  moving  on  Congress  with  their  original 
demand,  and  have  instituted  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Regiments  of  the  Industrial  Army  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  request  to  be  mustered  into  service 
for  the  purpose  of  construction,  as  opposed  to  the  army 
of  destruction.  We  recommend  the  laborers  of  the 
United  States,  in  large  centres  of  population,  to  do 
likewise— to  demand  the  restoration  of  their  rights, 
and  be  prepared  to  take  them  if  refused,  through  the 
ballot-box  if  they  can,  with  the  bullet  if  they  must." 


I  don't  suppose  Mr.  McKenley's  industrial  army  will 
come  to  much.  But  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  vague, 
indefinable  wrong  that  prompts  men  to  attempt  to  or- 
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ganize  in  such  fashions  will  come  to  a  great  deal.  The 
House  of  Have  might  well  congratulate  themselves  if 
industrial  armies  and  eight-hour  movements  contained 
possibilities  of  success.  For  it  is  in  the  failure  of  such 
convulsive  struggles  that  the  real  danger  to  the  privi- 
leged classes  lies.  The  trouble  is  not  that  workingmen 
want  to  be  organized  into  industrial  armies  and  to  have 
their  labor  hours  lessened  while  their  wages  remain  the 
same  ;  it  is  that  our  industrial  system  is  such  that  these 
things  cannot  be  done.  Organize  an  industrial  army, 
and  outside  its  ranks  will  be  gathered  a  new  mob  of 
unemployed  demanding  fiercely  that  something  be  done 
for  them.  Reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  chief 
effect  will  be  to  offer  a  premium  to  capitalists  employ- 
ing laborers  who  will  consent  to  work  more  than  the 
eight  hours.  These  struggles,  constantly  recurring  in 
spite  of  constant  failures,  are  an  unceasing  urgent 
warning  to  the  rich  that  for  the  social  problem  some 
solution  must  be  found,  and  that  they  had  best  bestir 
themselves  to  find  it,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them. 


Mr.  Victor  Yarros  is  good  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
should  realize  that  I  am  simply  begging  the  question 
when  I  suppose  "that  the  wants  of  the  community  are 
supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  most  fertile  land,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  less  fer- 
tile soil." 

The  suggestion  is  somewhat  superfluous.  I  have 
never  supposed,  said,  or  hinted  anything  so  manifestly 
absurd  as  that  the  wants  of  the  community  are,  or  by 
any  possibility  could  be,  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the 
most  fertile  land.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  persistently 
pointed  out  that  they  cannot  be  so  supplied,  and  that, 
therefore,  men  earn  equivalent  wages  by  cultivating 
less  fertile  land.  When  a  second  shoemaker  is  wanted 
in  a  village,  he  is  not  anxious  to  work  for  less  wages 
than  the  first  shoemaker  has  been  earning  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  wants  as  good  wages  as  any  other  shoemaker, 
of  equal  skill,  can  earn  by  equivalent  industry.  So, 
when  a  second  wheat  grower  is  needed,  he,  like  the 
shoemaker,  wants,  and  if  he  is  a  free  man  will  surely 
get,  the  same  wages  for  his  labor  that  any  other  wheat 
grower  can  earn  by  equivalent  application.  The  natural 
effect  of  increased  demand  for  any  product  is  to  increase 
the  wages  of  its  producers ;  not  to  diminish  them. 

Mr.  Yarros,  if  I  understand  him,  agrees  with  Henry 
George  in  the  two  beliefs  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
Georgian  philosophy.  These  are  :  first,  that  land  of 
varying  degrees  of  productiveness  must  necessarily  be 
used  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  community  ;  and  second, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  force  which  will  always  and 
inevitably  compel  the  men  who  are  applying  their 
labor  to  the  less  productive  land  to  content  themselves 
with  lower  wages  than  are  earned  by  other  men  in  re- 
turn for  equivalent  application  to  labor.  A  man  who 
holds  these  two  beliefs  has  a  perfect  right  to  label  him- 
self an  individualist  if  he  so  chooses ;  but,  if  by  indi- 
vidualist is  meant  one  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
complete  individual  freedom,  the  label  is  altogether 
misleading.  Such  a  man  may  be  a  Christian,  a  Social- 
ist, a  Republican,  or  a  believer  in  despotism.    He  can- 


not  possibly  be  an  individualist.  For  his  whole  economic 
creed  is  founded  on  the  superstition  that  complete  in- 
dividual freedom  is  an  impossibility — that  some  men 
must  always  be  willing  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  to  other  men  without  getting  anything  in  return. 


Voltairine  de  Cleyre  refers  to  something  I  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  the  unemployed  of  San  Francisco  ;  and 
asks  :  "  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  those  men  to 
go  upon  vacant  land  with  empty  pockets  and  bare  hands, 
and  educations  in  altogether  different  lines  of  labor, 
and  compete  with  skilled  farmers  for  the  market?" 
It  might  be  sufficient  to  ask  in  reply,  How  can  they  com- 
pete with  skilled  farmers  by  holding  mass  meetings  in 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco?  But  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  competing  with  anybody, 
least  of  all  with  skilled  farmers.  The  problem  before 
them  is  not  one  of  competition,  but  of  wealth  produc- 
tion. Wealth  is  produced  by  the  application  of  labor 
to  the  matter  and  forces  of  the  universe,  and  cannot  be 
produced  in  any  other  way.  Those  workless  San  Fran- 
ciscans can  produce  all  the  wealth  they  need  by  apply- 
ing their  labor  on  vacant  land,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  close  to  them.  It  is  not  necessary,  as 
Voltairine  de  Cleyre  seems  to  think,  that  they  should 
all — or  any  of  them  for  that  matter — devote  themselves 
to  farming.  Houses  can  be  built  on  land.  Bread  can 
be  baked  on  land.  Type  can  be  set  on  land.  Clothes 
can  be  put  together  on  land.  In  fact,  I  think  Voltairine 
de  Cleyre  would  have  hard  work  to  name  an  occupation 
which  can  be  carried  on  anywhere  else  than  on  or  within 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 
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PUT  HIM    TO  DEATH! 


BY  HELEN  L.  CAREY. 


Amid  the  court  of  splendid  Babylon, 

The  saintly  Daniel  stood  ; 
And,  that  he  labored  for  the  highest  good, 
Idolators,  through  ignorance  set  on, 
Reproved  and  maddened,  held  him  up  to  scorn. 
Nobles  'twere  made  raved  'gainst  the  noble-born — 

'  Put  him  to  death  !" 

From  out  the  sacred  soil  of  Galilee, 

The  holy  Savior  sprang, 
And  that  with  Truth  his  words  and  actions  rang, 
With  aim  to  set  from  evil  all  men  free, 
Against  him  rose  poor,  wild  humanity, 
And  shouted,  wroth  with  their  great  destiny, 

"  Put  him  to  death  !" 

Against  the  false  and  evil  Luther  fought, 

Striving  to  raise  his  kind, 
And  thousands  in  their  carnal  passions  blind, 
Set  his  protesting,  purer  life  at  naught ; 
Condemned  him  for  the  better  things  he  taught, 
Shrieked,  "  Freedom! "  in  a  cry  that  bondage  wrought, — 

"Put  him  to  death  !" 
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In  Italy  did  Galileo  live  ; 

And,  that  he  sought  and  found 
Much  key  to  mysteries  that  hedge  us  round- 
That  he  some  glimpse  of  God's  great  plan  did  give 
To  minds  glad,  eager— never  could  forgive 
Fools  fighting  knowledge  that  the  wrong  might  live  : 

"  Put  him  to  death  !" 

The  same  old  spirit  in  our  midst  today. 

Cries  loud  in  its  conceit  : 
"  If  aught  outside  the  views  I  hold  should  greet 
The  eyes  of  mortals,  let  the  light  of  day 
Banish  its  face  from  me  and  mine  alway. 
And  they  who  see  it,  cursed,  too,  be  they. 

Put  it  to  death  !" 

O  God  !  how  groveling  is  the  human  race  ! 

Well  of  them  Thou  didst  write  : 
"  They  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light." 
Ah !  well  for  them,  through  Thy  protecting  grace, 
The  fate  they  cried  be  not  their  ending  place ; 
That  ever  springs  to  life,  with  brighter  face, 
Truth  put  to  death. 
Maiden,  Mass.  

WHY  I  AM    A  SINGLE-TAXER. 


BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 


I  am  an  advocate  of  the  Single- tax  because  it  stands 
for  a  fundamental  reform  based  on  a  moral  principle. 
The  name  is  intended  to  indicate  a  practical  method 
of  reaching  and  curing  much  of  the  misery  that  afflicts 
society.  It  seems  shameful  that  in  a  world  of  plenty, 
with  more  than  enough  for  all  to  live  upon  in  comfort, 
there  should  exist,  side  by  side,  congested  wealth  and 
abject  poverty,  evidently  arising  from  a  derangement 
of  forces. 

What  is  the  primal  cause  ?  Is  it  a  decree  of  nature  ? 
Manifestly  not,  for  nature  is  lavish  and  unstinting 
when  properly  approached.  She  responds  quickly  to 
the  husbandman,  grants  to  the  animals  which  con- 
tribute to  men's  food  a  fecundity  far  beyond  human  in- 
crease, yields  plentifully  to  effort  the  riches  stored  in 
the  earth,  and  has  endowed  man  with  thought  and  in- 
genuity which  makes  him  a  creator  of  wealth. 

If  nature  is  not  responsible  for  the  trouble  then  man 
must  be,  and  the  imperfect  distribution  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  commodities  of  life  must  be  laid  at  his  door. 
Some  hands  succeed  in  securing  and  holding  more 
wealth  than  is  good  for  the  possessors.  Others,  vastly 
greater  in  number,  grasp  wildly  for  it,  but  lack  the 
power  to  retain  more  than  enough  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence.  We  must  explain  how  these  extremes  exist. 

There  are  many  and  diverse  answers  to  the  problem. 
The  temperance  reformer,  seeing  crime  and  suffering 
associated  universally  with  alcoholic  drink,  declares 
that  to  be  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  regenerate  men  we 
must  destroy  the  drink  habit.  There  is  much  force 
and  sense  in  this  contention.  The  woman  suffragists 
affirm  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  denying  the  purer 
and  equally  interested  half  of  the  human  race  the  right 
to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. They  aver  with  reason  that  the  wisdom  and 
tenderness  of  woman,  were  she  justly  admitted  to  her 
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share  in  the  government,  would  speedily  find  a  way  to 
mitigate  and  change  the  social  evils  that  appall  us. 
The  advocates  of  education  insist  that  schools  and 
teaching  are  the  'chief  regenerative  influences ;  while 
the  Church,  which  calls  itself  Christian,  and  pretends 
to  be  superior  to  all  other  agencies,  makes  its  appeal 
for  souls,  undismayed  by  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
of  effort  and  its  discouraging  result. 

The  advocates  of  the  Single-tax  have  their  diagnosis 
and  remedy  to  offer.  Their  grievance  is  that  the  earth, 
which  is  a  bounty  of  nature,  due  to  no  man's  virtue  or 
labor,  has  been  monopolized.  That,  as  men  must  have 
land  to  live  upon,  those  who  control  the  land  control 
also  the  labor  which  finds  employment  xipon  it,  and 
thereby  hold  undue  advantage.  By  the  present  sys- 
tem the  many  become  subject  to  the  few  and  are  not 
permitted  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  The  own- 
ership of  land,  implying  as  it  does  the  right  of  absorb- 
ing wealth  produced  by  others,  without  returning  a 
corresponding  service,  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust, 
and  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  court  of  equity. 

It  breeds  artificial  distinctions  and  makes  classes. 
From  it  springs  the  assumption  that  the  poor  should 
be  governed  by  the  rich ;  that  the  laws  of  trade  may 
be  safely  tampered  with  ;  that  protective  tariffs,  which 
deny  the  right  of  natural  exchange  and  rob  the  poor, 
are  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Out  of  this  land  system 
grows  a  crop  of  fallacies,  which  the  Single-tax  antago- 
nizes and  seeks  to  expose. 

We,  who  believe  in  the  profound  and  far-reaching 
effects  of  our  methods,  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  kindred  reforms  already  mentioned.  We  agree 
with  the  temperance  people  that  drunkenness  is  a  ter- 
rible curse.  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  at  all  con- 
vinced by  the  reasoning  of  my  Single-tax  coadjutors 
that  government  had  not  a  right  to  protect  itself 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  to  the  full  extent  of  pro- 
hibition. But  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  drunken- 
ness is  not  as  often  the  refuge  as  it  is  the  cause  of 
misery  ?  How  can  we  make  men  and  women  sober  and 
self-respecting  who  herd  together  in  slums  and  swarm- 
ing tenements,  because  natural  opportunity  for  work  is 
denied  them  ?  With  land  rescued  from  speculation  and 
easy  of  access  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  use  it,  who 
doubts  that  improved  conditions  of  living  would  lessen 
depraved  appetite  and  brutality  ? 

Our  movement  has  always  been  broad  enough  to 
recognize  and  champion  the  rights  of  woman  equally 
with  man.  It  welcomes  her  as  a  worker  and  rejoices 
in  her  companionship  and  help.  In  the  emancipation 
of  the  soil  must  follow  larger  scope  for  her  employment 
and  independence.  Of  the  educator  we  ask :  "What 
can  the  brain  acquire  while  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
the  body  worn  and  wearied  ?"  To  the  Church  we  express 
our  conviction  that  comfortable  subsistence  must  pre- 
cede all  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  which  we  call  the 
soul.  Poverty  is  the  enemy  of  civilization  and  the 
barrier  to  progress. 

I  believe  in  the  Single-tax  because  it  is  not  a  fanciful 
scheme  or  theory.  It  is  intensely  practical  and  looks 
for  no  Utopia,  or  anything— 
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 too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

It  does  not  insist  that  men  shall  be  saints  and  society 
perfect  before  it  can  be  realized.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  people  are  bending  under  heavy  and  self-imposed 
burdens.  They  cannot  attain  an  upright  attitude  be- 
cause the  tax  load  weighs  down  their  stooping  shoulders. 
It  calls  in  ringing  tone  for  volunteers  to  the  rescue,  as 
if  the  city  were  burning  and  lives  in  peril.  It  points 
with  energy  to  the  breaking  backs,  and  shouts,  "  Off 
with  the  wicked  load !  Take  those  protective  tariff 
taxes  first ;  they  are  the  nearest.  Work,  brothers  and 
sisters,  work,  else  will  the  human  form  be  like  the 
brute !" 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Single-tax  because  it  means 
the  abolition  of  armies  and  navies.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  one  country  or  one  hemisphere.  It  breaks 
down  barriers  of  race  and  language  and  recognizes  in 
the  widest  sense  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Its  great 
exemplar  is  in  request  by  all  English-speaking  nations, 
and  now  preaches  the  gospel  of  liberty  to  eager  ears 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  If  only  all  tongues  were 
alike  to  him,  he  would  be  called  by  every  people  where 
freedom  of  speech  is  tolerated.  And  wherever  the 
principle  of  the  Single-tax  shall  be  accepted,  what 
room  is  there  for  forts  and  naval  fleets !  All  the 
peace  organizations  since  Christianity  was  born  seem 
impotent  beside  this  messenger  of  love  and  human 
fellowship. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Single-tax  because  it  works  in 
harmony  and  intimately  connects  the  great  reforms 
that  appeal  to  my  reason  and  nobler  feelings.  It  does 
not  say,  "  Come,  let  us  build  up  by  statute  a  grand  edi- 
fice which  seems  to  us  best  for  humanity."  It  says, 
instead,  "  The  moral  law  of  the  universe  needs  no  re- 
enactment.  Bad  human  edicts  have  interfered  with  it 
and  wrought  confusion  and  suffering.    Abolish  them." 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  today ; 

And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

It  is  based  on  faith  in  human  nature. 

Finally,  I  believe  in  the  Single-tax  because  it  recon- 
ciles with  justice  a  universe  which  without  it  seems 
irreconcilable,  and  makes  existence  sweeter  and  more 
hopeful  for  mankind. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WHY  I  AM   A  PROTECTIONIST. 


BY  VAN  BUREN  DENSLOW. 


[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

2.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  economic  topics 
by  my  observations  of  the  temporary  "  inflation "  of 
1851-53  and  the  speedily  ensuing,  long,  and  ever  deepen- 
ing collapse  of  1854-60 — seven  years  of  depression 
throughout  America,  ending  in  civil  war.  That  was 
the  period  when,  in  an  economic  sense,  we  were  "  shoot- 
ing Niagara."  In  1851-53,  two  years,  upward  of  six 
hundred  new  banks  were  formed  in  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  "  paper  money  "  due  to 


the  vast  quantity  of  three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  and  eighteen 
months'  notes  which  were  seeking  conversion  into 
cash.  Six  hundred  new  banks  in  two  years,  all  author- 
ized and  aiming  to  issue  all  the  paper  money  they  can 
put  out,  and  under  no  limit  in  any  one  state  that  could 
not  be  easily  evaded  in  another,  were  at  work  "  inflat- 
ing." Hence  prices  rose  and  speculation  boomed,  in 
those  two  years. 

The  chief  causes  tending  toward  this  inflation  were 
the  influx  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  the 
low  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  which  encouraged 
vast  importations  compared  with  our  limited  capacity 
to  pay  for  them,  the  various  facts  in  Europe,  such  as 
the  recent  Irish  famine,  revolutions  of  '48  and  Crimean 
war  of  '51-53,  which  caused  a  special  demand  for  our 
breadstuffs,  and  the  new  era  of  railroad  building  in  the 
United  States  which  was  rapidly  extending  the  area  of 
cultivation  and  our  capacity  for  exporting  food.  Some 
of  these  circumstances  were  healthy  and  all  of  them 
were  deceptive. 

The  influx  of  gold  was  deceptive  because  it  all  went 
straight  to  Europe.  None  of  it  remained,  to  redeem 
the  paper  money  its  first  seeming  abundance  had  aided 
to  issue.  The  low  duties  on  railroad  iron  were  deceptive, 
because  while  they  seemed  to  be  building  up  American 
railroads  it  was  found  that  our  American  roads  when 
built  were  all  British.  The  cheap  cotton  goods  were 
all  deceptive,  for  they  discharged  from  employment  the 
very  girls  who  wore  them.  The  Irish  famine  was  de- 
ceptive, for  it  always  deceives  to  imagine  that  those 
who  cannot  produce  their  own  food  can  pay  for  it  when 
produced  by  others.  The  only  demand  a  famine  makes 
for  food  is  for  that  which  can  be  given  away.  Even 
the  era  of  railroad  building,  though  it  opened  up  new 
lands  to  a  more  swift  denudation  of  their  forests  and 
fertility,  was  illusive,  since  it  exported  both  the  crops 
and  the  road  earnings,  thus  making  a  net  outflow  of 
capital  far  larger  than  the  inflow. 

In  1856  a  general  financial  crisis  was  brought  on  in 
England  by  the  total  bankruptcy  of  Americans  on  their 
debt  to  Europe.  This  crisis  reacted  on  the  American 
banks  and  produced  the  bank  crisis  of  1857  here.  The 
wages  crisis,  however,  had  rolled  over  the  country  three 
years  earlier,  in  the  summer  of  1854.  In  that  summer 
and  fall  many  thousands  of  residences  and  blocks  stopped 
in  course  of  erection,  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, because  their  owners,  though  possessed  of  ample 
wealth  and  abundant  collaterals,  could  nowhere  borrow 
a  dollar  with  which  to  pay  wages. 

The  paper  money  which  the  six  hundred  new  banks 
of  two  years  before  had  been  formed  expressly  to  issue, 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  disappeared  as  peremp- 
torily as  the  exported  treasure  horde  from  California. 
Throughout  the  Fall  of  1854  processions  of  the  unem- 
ployed, 12,000  to  25,000  strong,  marched  from  Eighth 
street  down  Broadway,  and  appeared  before  the  City 
Hall  angry  and  threatening.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  Park  denouncing  as  traitors  all  who  dared  export 
that  very  food  whose  exportation  it  had  been  said 
would  perpetually  pay  for  our  manufactures.  I  was  a 
student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  J.  Dillon,  the 
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counsel  to  the  corporation,  and  from  the  windows  of 
51  Chambers  street  I  observed  not  only  these  proces- 
sions, but  the  proximate  riots  between  the  old  city  po- 
lice and  the  then  new  metropolitan  police,  under  which 
was  the  bread  question.  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
1854,  soup  houses  were  opened  in  every  ward  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  early  in  January  or  February 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  had  long  been  paying  its 
judges'  and  policemen's  salaries  with  irredeemable  certi- 
ficates of  debt,  openly  confessed  that  it  had  not  a  dollar 
left  with  which  to  pay  interest  on  its  loans.  As  an  idle 
sarcasm  its  common  council  voted  $10,000  from  its 
empty  till  for  the  relief  of  the  emptier  poor. 

The  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country  was  epi- 
demic. Almost  every  man  in  default  became  a  crimi- 
nal, or  was  suspected  of  being  one,  and  all  were  in 
default.  The  streets  at  night  were  so  thronged  with 
girls  soliciting  the  wages  of  perdition  that  one  would 
have  thought  a  life  of  shame  had  absolutely  no  terrors, 
nor  could  escape  from  it  be  certainly  found  either  in 
the  religious  faith  or  tender  nurture,  the  gentle  blood 
or  better  breeding  of  the  woman. 

These  facts  made  me  a  student  of  economic  science, 
not  through  books  professedly  treating  of  economic 
topics,  for  the  more  deeply  interested  I  became  in  the 
remarkable  era  I  was  passing  through,  the  more  unin- 
structive  did  any  book  then  written  become.    In  1854 
I  delivered  to  several  audiences  a  lecture  on  "The 
Causes  of  the  Present  Hard  Times."    I  perceived  then 
that  it  was  our  importations  that  had  at  once  stripped 
us  of  our  coin,  destroyed  our  paper  money,  put  out  our 
furnace  fires,  emptied  our  factories,  debauched  public 
and  private  morals,  and  ruined  our  industries.  The 
primal  and  only  legislative  cause  was  the.  repeal  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1846.    I  then  became  satisfied  that 
all  moral  causes  of  social  welfare  are  but  the  secondary 
and  reflex  effects  of  economic  causes.    Henry  C.  Carey 
was  then  writing  the  economic  leaders  in  the  New 
York  "  Tribune."    Horace  Greeley  was  making  a  tour 
of  Ohio  to  find  out  why,  in  that  great  grain  State, 
starvation  was  impending.    The  Governors  of  South 
Carolina  and  of  Mississippi,  the  states  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  been  foremost  in  repealing  protection  to 
American  industry  in  1833  and  1846,  issued  proclama- 
tions declaring  that  the  distress  among  their  people, 
the  actual  presence  of  starvation  and  famine,  exceeded 
anything  witnessed  in  any  former  period.    This,  too, 
from  the  states  whose  senators  had  said  in  debate  on 
the  repeal  of  this  very  protective  system  :  "You  of  the 
North  may  be  dependent  for  prosperity  on  money ;  we 
of  the  South  have  our  labor  so  organized  that  no  finan- 
cial crisis  can  reach  us." 

Even  at  this  time  there  were  those  who  thought  the 
reason  of  the  prodigious  suffering  was  that  we  had  not 
yet  got  the  tariff  low  enough. 

The  "  Evening  Post "  attributed  the  extinguishment 
of  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  and  the  almost  utter 
extinction  of  all  forms  of  the  woolen  manufacture  to 
the  duties  on  wool.  "  Only  give  us  free  wool,"  urged 
Bryant,  Godwin,  and  Bigelow  ;  "give  us  free  wool  and 
we  will  turn  out  broadcloth  which  France  will  envy." 
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So  in  1857  the  duties  were  made  lower.  All  the  fools 
in  America  were  brayed  together  in  a  mortar,  but  their 
folly  did  not  depart  from  them.  The  people  who  were 
starving  under  free  trade  begged  for  more  free  trade. 
They  sought  it  in  the  Confederate  rebellion.  All  this 
was  an  object  lesson  of  a  very  vivid  kind.  The  year 
1859  found  the  United  States  importing  wheat  in  large 
quantities  from  Great  Britain.  Had  not  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  come  blundering  on  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  the  consequences  of  its  disastrous  stupor,  and  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  a  policy  protective  of  civili- 
zation, instead  of  merely  protective  of  man-owning,  we 
might  in  a  few  years  have  imported  even  our  oats,  peas, 
beans,  and  barley  from  Great  Britain. 

3.  Every  pretext  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the 
free  importation  of  competing  foreign  goods,  which  we 
have  the  natural  facilities  to  manufacture,  is  a  fallacy. 
Most  of  them  are  extremely  tame,  and,  in  fact,  unlikely 
to  impose  upon  any  but  the  importers,  the  editors  of 
journals  sustained  by  importers'  advertisements,  and 
the  limited  circle  of  sophists  in  colleges  and  in  politics 
who  earn  an  easy  notoriety  by  arraying  themselves 
against  their  country's  industries,  while  but  for  this 
opportunity  they  would  remain  unknown. 

Again  and  again,  with  a  stolid  dullness  that  deserves 
a  club  over  the  sconce  rather  than  a  verbal  answer, 
these  fellows  reiterate  that  "  the  protectionists  forget 
that  to  import  a  foreign  product  (in  lieu  of  buying  a 
domestic  product  of  like  kind  and  quality)  furnishes  a 
market  for  the  domestic  product  which  is  sent  abroad 
in  exchange  for  it." 

Protectionists  reply,  with  infinite  patience,  that,  in 
consuming  the  domestic  product  in  lieu  of  the  foreign 
of  like  quality  and  kind,  we  consume  both  the  product 
in  question  and  that  which  pays  for  it,  and  we  thereby 
employ  two  sets  of  laborers  instead  of  one  and  two 
capitals  in  lieu  of  one,  viz.,  the  laborers  which  produce 
the  commodity  which  we  elect  to  obtain  at  home 
instead  of  abroad,  and  the  laborers  which  produce  the 
commodity  which  pays  for  it,  and  the  capital  also 
which  produces  each  and  both  commodities,  instead  of 
merely  that  which  produces  one  only. 

Another  fallacy  frequently  resorted  to  is  to  assert 
that  protective  duties  protect  only  the  employer  or 
manufacturer,  and  that  to  protect  wage  workers  there 
should  be  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  competing 
wage  workers. 

Wages  are  dependent  on  profits,  in  the  sense  that  no 
employer  will  continuously  pay  wages  unless  he  can 
make  a  profit  by  doing  so  ;  and  also  in  the  closer  sense 
that  in  all  profitable  and  continuous  industries  the  aggre- 
gate wages  paid  take  about  half  the  aggregate  gross  re- 
turns earned,  deducting  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Each 
wage  worker,  in  effect,  works  on  shares,  as  a  partner 
with  the  capital  that  employs  him.  Hence  the  wage 
fund-  and  the  profit  fund  are  one  fund,  viz.,  the  joint 
earnings,  an  unfair  or  unequal  division  of  which  may, 
by  some  spasmodic  exercise  of  power,  be  temporarily 
effected,  but  cannot  be  continuously  maintained.  If 
protection  promotes  profits  it  cannot  avoid,  in  an 
equal  degree  promoting  wages,  since  profits  are  the 
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economic  cause  of  the  payment  of  wages.  Whatever 
promotes  the  cause  promotes  the  effect.  This  is  the 
abstract  or  deductive  argument. 

Now,  test  it  by  the  practical  route.  Suppose  a  shoe- 
maker to  be  the  party  who  demands  that  immigration 
generally  shall  be  stopped,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
less  competition,  and,  therefore,  higher  wages  among 
shoemakers.  Suppose  his  request  be  granted.  Will 
he  gain  ?    Not  so. 

An  analysis  of  the  immigrants  for  1886  and  1887 
according  to  occupation  shows  that  1  in  231  were  shoe- 
makers before  coming,  while  a  like  analysis  of  occupa- 
tion of  our  people  by  the  census  shows  that  there  is 
only  1  shoemaker  in  440  persons,  and  hence  that  pre- 
sumptively only  one  in  two  immigrant  shoemakers 
continue  to  be  shoemakers,  or  else  that  a  sufficiently 
smaller  number  of  natives  become  shoemakers  than 
the  ratio  requires,  so  that  the  effect  is  the  same  on  the 
competition  among  shoemakers  as  it  would  be  if  one  of 
every  two  shoemaking  immigrants  went  out  of  the 
business  on  coming  into  the  country. 

This  is  because  our  larger  use  of  machinery  in  shoe- 
making  than  prevails  in  other  countries  renders  a 
smaller  ratio  of  shoemakers  to  population  adequate  to 
the  supply. 

The  American  ratio  being  1  shoemaker  to  440  popula- 
tion, and  the  imported  labor  distributing  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  labor  here,  irrespective  of  the 
immigrant's  previous  occupation,  it  follows  that  in 
stopping  all  immigration,  in  order  to  raise  shoemakers' 
wages,  we  would  stop  the  incoming  into  the  country  of 
1  shoemaker  and  439  customers  of  that  shoemaker,  no 
one  of  whom  would  himself  make  shoes,  but  all  of 
whom  would  constitute  the  demand  for  the  labor  of 
that  shoemaker  if  we  had  permitted  him  to  come. 

In  short,  we  have  lessened  the  demand  for  shoe- 
making  labor  in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  cut  off 
the  supply  of  shoemakers. 

Every  pretended  argument  for  the  free  importation 
of  competing  goods,  which  we  have  the  natural  but  not 
yet  the  artificial  facilities  for  producing  in  a  supply 
adequate  to  our  demand,  proves  to  be  a  bubble  that 
needs  only  to  be  launched  in  air  in  order  to  burst. 
Its  solidity  is  suds.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why 
I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  have  exceeded  my  space. 

New  York. 

ILL  I TERA  C  Y—  THE  REM  ED  Y. 


BY  ELIZA  B.  BURNZ. 


[This  article  is  spelled  in  accordance  with  the  "  Five  Rules  for 
Simplified  .Spelling,"  which  are  accepted  by  all  spelling  reformers, 
viz  :  1.  Omit  a  from  the  digraph  ea  when  .pronounced  as  e  short  ; 
as  hed,  heltk,  breth,  etc.  2.  Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel ;  as 
hav,  giv,  definit.  3.  Write  /  for  ph  in  such  words  as  a  If  abet,  fil- 
osofy.  4.  When  a  word  ends  with  a  double  letter  after  the  regular 
short  sounds  of  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  omit  the  last  ;  thus,  shal,  set,  wz'l,  dot, 
cuf,  etc.  5.  Change  cd  final  to  t  when  it  has  the  sound  of  t ;  thus, 
blockt,  cookt,  dipt,  prest.  Words  ending  in  ss,  ce,  and  ge  are  ex- 
cepted from  these  rules.] 

Every  year,  thousands  of  emigrants  ar  landed  on  our 
shores,  most  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  lern  to 


speak  English  after  a  time,  but  to  many  of  whom  the 
written  and  printed  English  remains  through  life  a  mys- 
tery. To  make  intelligent,  reasoning  citizens  of  either 
our  nativ  or'  foreign  population,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  hav  the  ability  not  only  to  read  but  also  to  write  - 
English.  The  chief  hinderance  to  all  persons  attaining 
this  ability  is  our  absurd,  antiquated,  unreasonable,  mon- 
strous orthografy.  It  takes  years  to  master  it.  A  third 
of  school  life  is  given  to  lerning  it,  yet  there  ar  few 
teachers  who  can  correctly  spel  fifty  words  taken  from 
a  newspaper,  and  every  college  professor  would  feel 
lost  without  a  dictionary  at  hand.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  boys  and  girls  of  wel-to-do  parents  who  hav  at- 
tended school  regularly  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen, 
and  then  gone  to  college  til  they  wer  men  and  women,  to 
show  very  incorrect  spelling  in  their  letters,  and  the 
boy  or  girl  who  leaves  school  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
does  not  go  into  some  business  which  requires  the  daily 
use  of  the  pen,  wil  usually  be  found  unable,  in  a  few 
years,  to  write  a  letter  which  is  correctly  spelled. 

Now,  as  I  hav  already  pointed  out  in  this  magazine, 
the  knowledge  that  one  does  not  spel  correctly  has  a 
depressing  and  retarding  influence  upon  the  mental 
faculties.  It  prevents  that  person  from  writing  down 
thoughts  and  impressions  for  personal  improvement,  as 
well  as  from  corresponding  with  friends.  The  flow  of 
ideas  is  continually  checkt  by  doubts  as  to  how  certain 
words  should  be  spelled,  and  as  little  writing  as  possible 
is  done  through  the  fear  of  the  orthografy  being  criti- 
cised by  others. 

If,  then,  ten  years  does  not  suffice  to  giv  the  youth 
who  regularly  attends  school,  perfect  facility  in  spell- 
ing, how  can  a  child  or  foreigner,  who  has  opportunity 
to  go  to  school  but  as  many  months,  lern  to  read,  and 
spel  correctly  when  writing  ?  It  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible unless  a  change  is  made  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Trials  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  Eng- 
land, in  Boston,  Syracuse,  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Schools  at  Nashville  soon  after  the  war,  demon- 
strated conclusivly  that  children  and  adults  could  be 
taught  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  by  means 
of  fonetic  print,  to  read  anything  within  their  compre- 
hension. In  two  months  more,  transition  was  made 
from  the  fonetic  to  simple  ordinary  readers,  through  the 
resemblance  of  the  printed  words  and  their  connection 
in  the  sentence.  At  this  point,  that  is,  when  transition 
was  being  made  to  the  common  print,  the  work  of  in- 
struction made  a  long  halt ;  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  child  should  then  begin  to  lern  to  spel  in  the  ordin- 
ary way ;  and  so  from  the  plain  path  of  fonetic  progress, 
where  each  word  lernd  is  a  guide  and  help  in  pronounc- 
ing the  next,  the  pupil  was  led  into  the  bewildering, 
trackless  labyrinth  of  the  common  orthografy,  and  blun- 
dered on,  no  longer  depending  upon  his  reason,  but  upon 
the  teacher's  interpretation  of  what  the  letters  denoted. 

The  fonetic  books  used  in  the  experiments  I  hav  men- 
tioned wer  printed  with  an  alfabet  of  forty-four  letters, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  Cincinnati  Alfabet."  In  that, 
a  single  letter  always  represented  a  certain  sound.  Con- 
sequently many  new  characters  were  used,  and  the  re- 
sulting print  did  not  resemble  the  common  sufficiently 
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to  be  red  by  a  person  who  understood  only  the  ordinary 
page.  Examination  of  the  following  specimen  wil  show 
that  such  a  purely  fonetic  print,  with  new  letters,  is  not 
easily  decifered ;  and  it  wil  be  seen  at  once,  that  a  script 
formed  from  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  a  fonetically  trained  person,  and  one 
who  could  only  read  and  write  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ONE-LETTER,  CINCINNATI    ALFAliET  PRINT. 

"  It  m  jt  hav  bin  wel  in  oldn  rjmz 

Tia  be  plain  wid  sclent  leterz; 
But  darz  too  mug  tu  lurn  dez  modern  tjmz 

Tu  be  hamperd  wid  eni  sue;  feturz. 
<Ien  awa  wid  deset  and  Ijz! 

Awa  wid  ambiguous  mqrks  I 
f  o  de  Jertest  rod  tu  de  (lets  ov  de  wjz 
If  u/d  gladn  sr  weri  hqrts." 
The  Filologists,  who  lead  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, hav  formulated  an  alf abet,  the  use  of  which  re- 
sults in  print  like  the  following : 

FILOLOGICAL  SPELLING. 

'•It  mait  hav  bin  wel  in  51dn  rctimz 

Tu  bi  pleing  widh  sailent  leterz;  [taimz 
But  dhar'z  tu  much  tu  lurn  in  dhiz  medern 

Tu  bi  hamperd  widh  eni  such  feterz. 
Dhen  awe  widh  diset  and  laiz! 

Qwe  widh  ambigyuus  marks! 
Sho  dhi  shortest  rod  tu  dhi  thets  ev  dhi  waiz 

If  yu'd  gladn  aur  wiri  harts. 

This  print,  which  givs  to  the  vowel  letters  the  sounds 
they  represent  in  other  European  languages  than  the 
English,  is  scarcely  more  easily  red  and  written  than  a 
purely  fonetic,  one-letter  method. 

But  another  plan  has  been  thought  out  and  carefully 
tried  in  various  publications,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Anglo-American."  It  is  not  so  strictly  fonetic  as  a 
single-letter  alfabet;  for  digrafs,  diacritically  markt 
letters,  and  even  equivalent  letters  ar  employed  under 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  script  and  print 
into  great  similarity  of  appearance  with  the  common. 
The  basis  of  the  Anglo-American  alfabet  is  the  use  of 
each  single  roman  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  to 
express  the  most  common  sound  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  English,  without  regard  to  the  sounds 
of  the  same  letters  in  foreign  languages.  The  five  vowel 
letters  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  when  unmarkt,  represent  the  short 
vowel  sounds  heard  in  nat,  net,  nit,  not,  nut ;  the  other 
vowel  sounds,  mostly  long,  ar  denoted  by  markt  letters, 
as  in  a  dictionary,  or  the  "  lengthener  "  e  is  added,  as 
as  seen  in  the  following  example  : 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  PRINT. 

It  mlt  have  ben  wel  in  olden  rimez 

Tu  be  playing  with  silent  letterz, 
But  thare'z  too  much  tu  lern  theze  modern  timez 

Tu  be  hamperd  with  eny  such  feterz. 
Then  away  with  deseet  and  liez ; 

Away  with  ambigiius  marks; 
Sho  the  shortest  rod  tu  the  thauts  ov  the  wize, 

If  yoo'd  gladen  our  weery  harts. 

The  labor  of  teaching  children  and  illiterates  with 
this  Anglo-American  print  is  somewhat  greater  than  is 
needed  with  an  alfabet  in  which  one  certain  letter  is 
the  only  representativ  of  a  certain  sound  ;  tho  the 


time  of  lerning  wil  not  be  very  greatly  extended,  and 
more  than  an  equivalent  is  gained  in  facility  of  transi- 
tion to  the  common  print.  But  the  crowning  excel- 
lence of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  at  all  for  the  pupil  to  lern  to  spel  in  the 
ordinary  manner ;  because  the  script  of  the  Anglo- 
American  print  is  so  plain  that  any  ordinary  reader 
can  interpret  it  without  difficulty.  So  that  writing,  as 
wel  as  reading,  both  in  fonetic  and  common  books, 
wil,  within  one  school  year  of  ten  months,  be  at  the 
command  of  any  intelligent  child  or  adult.  Of  course, 
this  year  of  purely  fonetic  training  in  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing  can  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of 
ordinary  spelling,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  sub- 
sequent time  at  the  pupil's  disposal ;  but  it  wil  not  be 
necessary,  either  for  private  use  or  for  carrying  on  cor- 
respondence. Indeed,  so  soon  as  a  full  set  of  element- 
ary books  in  the  new  print  is  publisht,  if  the  pupil's 
school  days  ar  limited,  it  wil  be  far  more  advantageous 
to  teach  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geografy,  and 
history  from  those  fonetically  printed  books,  than  to 
spend  the  additional  time  in  a  fruitless  endevor  to 
master  the  present  mode  of  spelling. 

The  plan  of  instruction  thus  roughly  sketcht,  wil,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  go  far  to  solv  the  problem  of 
universal  education. 

New  York. 


The  Address. 


THE   DON' T    CARE    TAMIL  Y. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  April  27,  1890. 


The  human  race  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 
Those  who  know  that  it  is  so  ;  those  who  know  that  it 
is  not  so ;  those  who  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or 
not,  and  those  who  do  not  care  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 
The  first  two  of  these  classes  possess  one  virtue  in 
common  :  they  are  positive  characters.  The  first  class 
are  positively  positive.  The  second  are  positively  neg- 
ative. They  are,  also,  apt  to  have  one  vice  in  common  : 
dogmatism.  The  third  class  are  characterized  by  the 
virtue  of  modesty,  but  are  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  weakness  that  always  attends  uncertainty.  The 
fourth  class  have  no  redeeming  quality.  They  are  gen- 
eral and  particular  nuisances.  They  have  not  the  honor 
of  being  even  active  obstructionists.  They  are  merely 
stumbling  blocks. 

To  the  first  class  belong,  as  a  rule,  orthodox  theolo- 
gians ;  traditionalists.  Those  who  have  no  evidence 
whatever  for  their  beliefs  are  apt  to  be  sure  that  what 
they  believe  is  true ;  and  if  what  they  believe  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  human  experience  and,  in  short,  flatly 
impossible,  all  the  more  are  they  sure  it  is  true.  To 
the  second  class  belong  the  Materialists.  To  the  third 
class  belong  the  dotibters  of  all  kinds,  the  Agnostics. 
To  the  fourth  class,  when  the  matter  in  question  does 
not  concern  their  pocket  books  or  immediate  comfort, 
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belong  the  great  majority  of,  the  human  race. 

I  am  concerned,  just  now,  only  with  the  fourth  class  : 
the  Don't  Care  family.     It  is  not  only  a  large  but  a 
long-lived  family.  There  will  be  generations  before  the 
last  of  them  is  dead.    You  know  them.    They  are  per- 
sons whom,  unless  their  immediate  interests  are  con- 
cerned, no  wrong  can  offend  and  no  injustice  enrage. 
They  will  step  over  an  orange  peel  on  the  sidewalk  and 
never  think  to  kick  it  into  the  gutter,  to  save  some  one 
else  a  broken  back.    Unless  they  are  personally  incon- 
venienced, they  will  walk  by  a  mud  hole  in  the  high- 
way for  half  a  life  time,  and  never  think  of  filling  it 
up,  or  agitating  among  the  neighbors,  or  even  so  much 
as  running  for  the  alderman  of  the  ward.  They  will  see 
others  endure  and  themselves  suffer  the  petty  tyran- 
nies of  a  horse  car  or  railroad  company,  or  a  political 
ring,  without  it  ever  occurring  to  them  to  protest  or 
otherwise  do  something  to  effect  a  change.  They 
heard  the  moans  and  clanking  chains  and  saw  the  lacer- 
ated backs  of  millions  of  slaves  for  a  century,  but  never 
had  a  thought  or  spoke  a  word  or  did  a  thing  that  indi- 
cated that  they  cared  ;  and  if  the  blacks  were  put  back 
into  slavery  tomorrow  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  them. 
Show  them  that  elections  are  carried  by  fraud  and  that 
monopolists  rule  in  the  councils  of  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, and  it  is  nothing  to  them.    Have  they  bread  and 
butter,  beer  and  physical  comfort  ?    If  so,  everything 
is  all  right.    Any  religion,  any  government,  any  social 
system  under  which  their  stomachs  are  filled  and  their 
backs  covered  is  just  as  it  should  be,  even  if  others 
suffer  every  form  of  privation  and  injustice. 

You  know  these  persons.  Call  a  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  flogging  of  a  woman  to  death — a  crime  that 
should  have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  every  other  country  under  the  sun — and 
they  will  not  attend.  Why  ?  They  are  going  to  a.  va- 
riety show,  to  a  saloon,  to  a  card  party,  to  a  club  ;  per- 
haps they  are  going  to  sleep — a  thing  that  one  should 
never  do  without  a  good  reason.  Tell  them  that  a  hor- 
rid blunder,  a  stupid  and  ghastly  crime,  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  that  innocent  men  have  been  hanged  and  im- 
prisoned— a  good  reason  why  the  world  should  go  in- 
sane— and  it  makes  no  impression  upon  them.  Such 
an  injustice  is  no  more  to  them  than  the  shooting,  by 
mistake,  of  the  wrong  dog.  Show  them  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  like  themselves  living  in  filth,  poverty,  and 
crime ;  say  to  them  :  "  See,  this  is  why  all  this  is  so,  and 
this  is  how  it  can  all  be  prevented ;"  try  to  awake  in 
them  a  sense  of  the  horror  of  the  situation,  and  the 
shame  of  it  all,  and  they  look  at  you  with  half  dead 
eyes,  and  when  you  are  gone  they  speak  of  you  as  if 
you  were  at  least  partly  crazy. 

You  know  these  persons.  Some  of  them  live  in  your 
own  families.  Some  of  them  are  your  business  asso- 
ciates. Some  of  them  are  your  dear  friends.  You  have 
talked  with  them ;  tried  to  make  them  see  what  it  is 
that  you  mean  when  you  say  injustice  is  being  done, 
and  have  failed.  You  have  tried  to  move  their  sym- 
pathies. You  have  tried  to  galvanize  them  into  some 
sort  of  movement,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  have 
failed.    They  will  neither  fight  with  you  nor  against 


you.  They  are  as  cold  as  a  fish  and  as  flabby  as  jujube 
paste.  But  show  them  where  they  can  make  a  dollar 
or  have  some  fun  and  they  are  all  alive  in  a  minute. 

These  people  hang  about  the  neck  of  the  human  race 
like  a  corpse.  They  haven't  even  animation  enough  to 
decay  and  drop  off  and  get  themselves  buried. 

I  do  not  deny  that  they  are  useful  factors  in  the 
world's  busy  life.    They  are  admirable  as  hod-carriers 
and  business  managers,  doctors  and  lawyers,  mer- 
chants and  farmers,   actors  and  artists,  ornamental 
as  members  of  the  four  hundred,  and  picturesque  as 
tramps.    A  clock  weight  makes  the  clock  go,  although 
it  does  nothing  but  pull  down  ;  and  so  these  persons 
who,  so  far  as  progress  is  concerned,  do  nothing  but 
hang  down,  make,  in  many  purely  "practical"  ways, 
the  world  go.    I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
their  existence,  that  they  have  their  place  and  work, 
and  that  in  its  way  it  is  a  useful  place  and  work  in  the 
world.    So  satisfied  are  they  with  their  manner  of  life 
that  they  look  upon  persons  who  are  not  moved  by  their 
motives,  who  are  not  struggling  for  dollars  and  looking 
after  the  immediate  personal  interests  of  number 
one,  as  little  better  than  lunatics.    They  know  that 
in  lifting  bricks,  designing  buildings,  driving  horse 
cars,  raising  potatoes,  and  keeping  up  the  gayety  of 
the  world  they  are  doing  something  very  tangible 
and  practical ;  and  they  know  that  things  as  they 
are  do  work,  and  for  their  immediate  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, and  they  cannot  understand  why  anyone  should 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  try  to  raise  a  disturbance  in  this 
measurably  happy  world.    But  the  words  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  have  no  meaning  to  them, 
except  as  applied  to  themselves  in  their  immediate  and 
personal  interests.    If  you  say  to  them  :  "  But,  my  dear 
sirs,  a  principle  is  involved,"  they  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  what  you  mean.   Beyond  their  own  meat  and  drink 
and  immediate  comfort  they  do  not  care. 

I  was  talking  with  a  very  intelligent  business  man 
not  long  ago  ;  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  buying 
and  selling  and  collecting  interest  and  rent  that  other 
people  earned.  He  is  a  churchman.  He  said  some- 
thing about  his  minister  that  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  subject  of  religion  was  of  no  especial  consequence 
to  him.  I  asked  him  some  questions,  and  by  his  an- 
swers I  saw  that  he  had  never  inquired  into  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  doctrines  he  believed  as  carefully  as  he 
would  inquire  into  the  value  of  a  piece  of  business  pa- 
per. The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  he  said  to  me  : 
"  Why,  my  dear  man,  I  have  never  given  these  matters 
any  thought.  These  are  the  doctrines  that  my  father 
and  mother  believed,  and  I  have  always  accepted  them. 
I  say  the  same  prayers  yet  that  my  mother  taught  me. 
It  is  the  minister's  business  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
such  things,  just  as  it  is  my  business  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters that  are  placed  in  my  hands  in  trust  for  others." 
"  But,"  said  I,  "  is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
the  things  your  minister  teaches  you  are  false  or  true  ; 
is  it  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  you  what  kind  of  a  God 
you  believe  in  or  whether  you  accept  as  part  of  your 
faith  doctrines  or  events  that  cannot  possibly  be  true?" 
But  it  was  of  no  use  to  talk  to  him.    He  did  not  care 
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whether  his  god  was  good  or  bad,  whether  his  doctrines 
were  probable  or  improbable.  There  was  but  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  concern  him.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
scared  when  he  came  to  die,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
if  he  went  along  with  the  Church  he  would  not  be,  and 
there  his  interest  in  the  subject  ended.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  bore  to  him  to  have  me  pursue  it.  But  when 
he  began  to  tell  me  about  a  man  who,  he  said,  was  trying 
to  cheat  him  out  of  a  year's  rent  for  a  farm  he  was  as 
lively  as  an  eel  on  a  skillet.  A  mere  matter  of  truth 
or  falsehood  was  wholly  uninteresting  to  him.  But 
whether  he  got  or  lost  a  hundred  dollars  or  not  was  of 
vital  importance. 

It  was  a  very  commonplace  occurrence.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  selected  it  to  illustrate  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  before  you.  This  man  was  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Don't  Care  family. 

And,  curiously  enough,  there  are  many  progressive 
persons  who  become  members  of  the  Don't  Care  family 
at  a  certain  point.  For  example  :  I  was  talking  to  an 
active  Single-taxer— a  disciple  of  Mr.  George.  He  ad- 
mitted all  the  limitations  of  his  doctrine  ;  that  it  was 
not  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  social  question  ;  that  it 
was  a  method  of  taxation  by  physical  force,  and  that  if 
the  Single-tax  ever  were  accomplished  much  of  it  would 
have  to  be  undone  and  much  else  would  have  to  be  done; 
that  it  involved  some  things  that  are  in  themselves 
wrong  and  unjust.  " But,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  working 
for  my  grandchildren.  I  am  working  for  myself  ;  and 
I  go  in  for  something  that  can  be  accomplished  before 
I  die." 

I  have  talked  with  numbers  of  Socialists  who  have 
admitted  that  Socialism— what  is  commonly  called  State 
Socialism— would  not  be  the  solution  of  the  social  ques- 
tion ;  that  there  can  be  no  solution  of  that  vexed  question 
until  each  individual  can  be  perfectly  free  from  all 
control  by  other  individuals  or  by  majorities.  That  is 
to  say,  I  have  talked  with  numbers  of  Socialists  who 
h#ve  admitted  that  their  scheme  involves  injustice  and 
wrong  to  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  many.  But  they  ad- 
vocate Socialism  because  they  think  it  is  practical ;  it 
is  something  that  can  be  accomplished. 

Most  persons  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  accomplish  something  that  is  wrong  than  something 
that  is  right. 

I  have  talked  with  many  persons  who  have  admitted 
that  many  doctrines  that  are  commonly  called  vagaries 
or  dreams  are  really  true  and  right,  but  they  say  they 
never  can  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  they  will  not 
try  to  get  them  accomplished. 

All  such  persons  are  members  of  the  Don't  Care 
family  from  the  point  at  which  they  lose  interest  in 
what  is  right  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  what  is 
called  "practical." 

It  seems  to  me  fair  to  inquire  whether  it  is  a  good 
reason  why  I  should  advocate  a  measure  because  it 
is  something  that  can  be  accomplished  during  my 
life,  or  within  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  if  it  is 
not  true,  nor  right,  nor  just  ?  if  it  is  something  that 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  changed  or  supplemented, 
especially  if  in  order  to  get  this  wrong  or  insufficient 
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thing  I  must  suppress  all  advocacy  of  the  right  and 
sufficient  thing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  what  is  right  can  be  accom- 
plished in  my  day  or  in  any  day.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
your  business  and  mine  to  advocate  what  is  right — 
what  will  work  out  the  best  good  to  all— and  nothing 
less  than  that,  even  if  we  could  know  that  the  human 
race  would  never  do  that  thing. 

Listen  !  We  should  do  what  we  can  or  must ;  but  we 
should  preach  and  work  for  what  is  right. 

For  example  :  This  is  a  country  in  which  the  Protec- 
tionists are  in  the  ascendency.  I  do  not  like  it,  but  I 
cannot  help  myself.  But  I  will  not  advocate  tariff  re- 
form because  it  is  practical.  I  will  advocate  free  trade 
because  it  is  right.  I  am  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  several  things  that  I  think  should  not  be 
supported ;  and,  furthermore,  I  think  I  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  at  all— I  think  I  should  be  free 
to  contribute  my  money  for  what  I  choose  to  have  done. 
I  cannot  very  well  help  myself  from  paying  taxes  ;  but 
I  will  not  advocate  a  new  kind  of  taxation  because  it 
may  be  practicable.  I  will  advocate  the  cessation  of  all 
compulsory  taxation. 

We  must  do  what  is  possible,  but  we  must  advocate 
what  is  true  and  right  without  regard  to  its  immediate 
or  remote  practicability.  I  think  it  is  always  possible 
or  nearly  possible  to  do  what  is  right,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  always  possible  to  advocate  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
right,  and  no  one  should  suppress  the  whole  truth,  as 
he  understands  it,  for  fear  that  to  speak  it  would  en- 
danger the  success  of  an  alluring  lie. 

But  above  all  cut  the  acquaintance  of  the  Don't 
Care  family.  While  one  human  being  is  treated  un- 
justly through  the  prevalence  of  some  hoary  supersti- 
tion, no  one  has  a  right  to  be  happy ;  while  religion  sits 
upon  the  breast  of  reason  no  one  who  hates  a  nightmare 
should  refuse  to  declare  the  misfortune  ;  while  men  are 
impoverished  because  they  speak  the  truth,  while 
women  are  oppressed  because  they  are  women,  while 
children  perish  because  millionaires  flourish,  he  who 
does  not  care  is  a  species  of  monster. 


Fiction. 


MAMMY  "BUSTS"   A  TRESPASS. 


BY  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


Mammy  came  North  with  the  family  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Not  long  ago  she  made  her  first  visit  back  to  the  old  State,  and 
chanced  to  be  in  Richmond  while  the  legislature— or  Assembly,  as 
they  called  it— was  in  session.  She  heard  very  little  else  talked  of 
but  "acts"  and  "bills"  and  "laws."  One  day  she  came  to  the 
hotel  in  a  state  of  intense  indignation,  and  unburdened  her  mind  to 
her  mistress. 

She  always  talked  about  laws  as  if  they  were  of  a  visible  and 
tangible  nature— articles  of  virtu— that  when  broken  could  be 
mended  with  mucilage  if  only  the  legislators  and  police  would 
permit. 

"  Hit  des  'pear  like  ter  me  dat  hit  gettin'  dat-a-way  dat  a  body  is 
des  'bleeged  fer  ter  stub  his  toe  agin  a  law  whedder  er  no,"  she  ex- 
claimed, hotly. 

"  Hit  agin  de  law  fer  ter  do  dis  ;  an'  hit  agin  de  law  fer  ter  do  dat 
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till  dey  bown'  ter  ketch  yo'  up  'fore  you  farly  git  home  from  de 
meetin'  house. 

"  Dey  sho'ly  wa'nt  no  sitch  carryin'  on  'fo  de  wah,  when  Mos 
John  was  Squiah." 

Her  mistress  reminded  her  that  there  were  a  good  many  people 
brought  before  the  old  "  Squire  "  for  infractions  of  the  law. 

"Yes,  dat  so,  chile,"  she  assented  ;  "  but  dem  dat  got  fotch  up 
befo'  him  been  gone  an'  done  sumpin'  sho'  as  yo'  bawn,  honey. 
Dey  wa'nt  des  fotch  up  fer  foolishness — an'  dey  didn't  git  no  fool- 
ishness along  er  dat  trial  'fo'  Mos  John,  needer.  He  make  'em  toe 
de  mahk  an'  'have  deyse'fs.  He  sho'ly  did  do  dat ;  but  he  aint 
tryin'  nobody  fer  no  sitch  doin's  as  dey  does  dese  days. 

' '  De  fus'  news  you  all  knows  hits  a  goin'  ter  git  agin  de  law  fer 
ter  eat  shote  widout  de  fixins  smells  good  to  de  members  of  de  'Sem- 
bly.    'Fo'  de  good  Lawd,  hit  do  sho'ly  look  dat  away. 

' '  Dat  dar  'Sembly  des  go  up  dar  an'  make  mo'  laws,  an'  make  mo' 
laws,  an'  keep  on  makin'  mo'  laws  till  it  pear  like  dey  farly  gettin' 
thick  on  de  grown',  an'  you  can't  walk  across  a  town  lot  no  mo' 
without  tromplin'  on  some  of  dem  fresh  statchoots." 

"  Statutes,  mammy,"  said  her  mistress. 

"  Yes,  dat  so,"  acquiesced  the  old  woman,  glaring  out  the  window 
at  the  retreating  form  of  a  policeman. 

"  Dat  dar  perliceman  say  ter  me,  '  Look  out  dar,  ole  woman,  er 
yo'  goin'  ter  git  'rested  fer  truspus,  an'  'fo'  de  good  Lawd  on  high,  I 
wan't  a  doin'  de  fust  single,  solitary,  bodacious  thing  in  dis  rown' 
worl'  but  walkin'  acrost  a  piece  er  lan'  dat  look  des  percisely  like  all 
de  odder  lan'  what  ain't  got  no  truspus  on  to  hit. 

"  You're  'lowed  ter  walk  on  de  odder  lan',  yit  he  gwine  ter  'res'  me 
fer  breakin'  dat  dar  truspus  law  what  I  haint  seed  !  De  good  Lawd 
know  /  haint  hear  about  dey  puttin'  dat  dar  truspus  law  onter  dat 
lot.    How  I  gwine  ter  know  dat  I  busting  hit  ? 

"  Den  when  I  ax  dat  dar  fool  perliceman  dat  question  he  des  flar 
up  an'  farly  cuss,  an'  say  I  done  tromple  on  de  truspus ;  but  mo' 
dan  dat  an'  wus  dan  dat,  if  I  don't  look  mighty  sharp  he  gwine  ter 
'res'  me  fer  tellin'  him  I  did  n't  see  hit  when  I  tromp  on  hit ! 

"  He  say  I  broke  de  truspus  law  when  I  tromp  on  hit,  an'  I  busted 
a  nudder  one  of  der  newfangled  laws  whilse  I  talkin'  ter  him  ter  try 
ter  prove  I  did  n't  see  de  fust  one  ! 

"  Hit  do  'pear  like  dese  here  new  laws  is  a  gittin'  so  mon'sous 
clost  tergedder  dat  a  body  is  boun'  ter  tromp  on  'em  wid  der  foots 
or  run  agin  'em  wid  der  moufs  widout  knowin'  eder  one  till  dey  git 
'rested.  Hit  look  ter  me  like  if  dat  dar  'Sembly  keep  on  hit  aint 
gwine  ter  be  safe  fer  ter  set  down  sudden  fer  fear  o'  bustin'  one  of 
der  las'  laws." 

"  Well,  Mammy,"  inquired  her  mistress,  "how  did  you  extricate 
yourself  from  the  majesty  of  the  law  ? " 

"  How  I  git  loose  ? "  asked  the  old  woman  with  war  in  her  voice. 
"  How  I  git  loose  fum  dat  dar  truspus  an'  de  perliceman?  Well,  I 
des  inform  dat  gemman  dat  he  did  n't  know  who  he  was  'restin'.  I 
tole  him  I  aint  none  of  dese  yer  Richmon'  niggahs  ;  an'  how  /  gwine 
ter  know  whar  de  ole  truspusses  is?  Dat  what  I  ax  him.  Ides 
cum  fum  de  Norf ,  I  say,  an'  dey  don't  hab  no  sitch  er  foolishness 
up  dar." 

The  strong  points  of  her  Northern  home  appeared  in  a  much 
clearer  light  to  Mammy  the  farther  she  got  from  it  ;  but  she  did  not 
intend  anybody  to  infer  that  she  was  not  loyal  to  the  South  for  all 
that,  so  she  added  promptly:  "Dey  got  der  faults  up  dar,  de  good 
Lawd  he  do  know  ;  but  hit  aint  no  sitch  a  foolishness  as  dat. 

"An'  mo'  dan  dat,  I  say  ter  dat  perliceman,  fo'  de  wah,  when  I  lib 
down  in  ole  Albemarle  County,  wid  ole  Mos  John  Jedge  Devenport's 
folks,  dey  waut  no  sitch  a  caryin'  on  in  de  Souf,  needer.  Dat  what 
I  tole  him;  and  den  I  des  tuck  an'  turn  'roun'  an'  come  ter  find  you- 
all  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  an'  I  don't  want  er  run  agin  no  mo'  of  der  ole 
truspusses,  needer. 

"  Dat  dar  perliceman  foller  me  plum  here,  but  I  lay  he  did  n't  say 
no  mo'  when  he  see  I  wid  you-all.  He  des  went  off  fer  ter  mend 
up  dat  ar  ole  truspus,  I  reckon,  fer  some  odder  nigger  to  run  agin 
an'  bust  an'  git  'rested. 

' '  I  lay  dis  chile  don't  wanter  stay  in  no  sitch  a  place  whar  dey 
keep  dat  ar  'Sembly  all  de  time.  Dey  bown'  ter  be  too  much  law 
dar  fer  dis  chile,  sho'  as  you  bawn.    Hit's  always  gittin  busted. 

"  Hit  bownd  ter  be  dat  away  when  de  laws  is  so  clost  togedder." 


And  Mammy  thinks  that  the  farther  you  get  from  the  seat  of 
legislation  the  fewer  the  laws  and  the  safer  the  "  chile." 
New  York. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 

From  the  Antipodes. — How  you  have  hurried  me  along  !  Twelve 
months  ago  I  was  a  Single-taxer  and  a  sort  of  Elsemerian  Christian. 
Now  I  am  a  Free  Lander  and  a  Voluntarian.  A.  Cowley. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  Economics  of  Jesus. — The  money  law  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  :  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not  away."  Carried  into  practice, 
that  command  would  render  industry  and  thrift  useless,  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  idleness  and  waste  among  mankind. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Robert  W.  Hume. 


Abolish  Prayer  Meetings  but  Retain  Policemen. — Society  is 
badly  out  of  joint,  but  just  how  to  bring  about  a  reformation  is  the 
question.  One  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  to  substitute 
some  social  doings  in  place  of  the  prayer  meeting.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  along  without  good  honest  policemen  until  men  become 
honest.    Then  every  one  can  be  a  law  unto  himself. 

Morris,  N.  Y.  E.  Wilcox. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  Taxation. — Roger  Q.  Mills,  in  Februa- 
ry number  of  "  North  American  Review,"  quotes  a  declaration  as 
from  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  following  effect :  "  To 
lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of 
the  citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  on  favored  individuals 
to  aid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  private  fortunes  is  none  the 
less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is 
called  taxation."  I  am  not  aware  to  what  decision  he  refers,  but  it 
seems  to  settle  the  subject  of  laws  and  legislation  generally  and  of 
coercive  taxation  in  particular. 

Now,  if  the  Anarchists  and  Nationalists  could  trust  this  declara- 
tion as  anything  more  than  an  obiter  dictum,  would  it  not  serve  as 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  on  which  a  parley  might  be  had? 

Glenora,  N.  Y.    J.  K.  Ingalls. 

Four  Things  to  See. — There  are  at  least  four  things  which  we 
must  be  able  to  see  clearly,  before  we  will  voluntarily  abolish  prop- 
erty in  vacant  land  : 

(1)  That  the  world  is  comparatively  poor  to  what  it  might  and 
ought  to  be. 

(2)  That  it  is  wrong,  or  immoral,  to  own  property  in  vacant  land. 

(3)  That  this  wrong,  or  immorality,  of  owning  land  by  deed,  or 
paper  title,  as  we  now  own  it,  is  the  fundamental  cause,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  immorality,  and  political,  in- 
dustrial, social,  and  superstitious  slavery  of  the  present  civilized 
world. 

(4)  That  the  vacant  land  owner  must  be  able  tD  see  clearly  that 
he  will  acquire  wealth  by  abandoning  his  vacant  land  ;  that  is,  he 
must  be  able  to  see  that  he  will  be  really  wealthier  after  voluntary 
abandonment  of  his  vacant  land  than  he  was  when  he  held  it  by 
paper  title.  H.  Olerich,  Jk. 

Arcadia,  Iowa.  __ 

Speaking  of  Patents. — Mr.  Labadie's  theory  as  regards  patents, 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  March  iS,  implies  plunder.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "injustice"  of  the  "present  patent  laws,"  he  says  :  "I 
hold  that  inventions  should  not  be  property  at  all."  if  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man's  brain  is  not  "  property  at  all,"  then  muscular  labor 
is  not  property  at  all.  This  being  the  case  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  Mr.  Labadie  regards  as  property,  if  anything. 

A  new  invention  is  the  result  of  mental  labor  and  therefore  pri- 
vate property,  for  which  the  producer  is  entitled  to  remuneration  if 
another  uses  it.  If  Mr.  Labadie  should  build  a  boat  of  a  special 
pattern,  the  product  of  his  brain,  and  that  boat  could  cross  the  At- 
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lantic  ocean  in  two  days  less  than  the  fastest  time  on  record,  I  think 
he  will  see  the  justice  in  a  law  to  prohibit  others  from  using  his 
model  without  his  consent. 

Our  present  troubles  do  not  arise  from  the  "rapid  introduction 
and  monopoly  of  machinery,"  as  Mr.  Labadie  supposes,  but  from 
the  monopoly  of  things  not  made  by  the  hands  or  brains  of  man. 
Remove  the  dog  that  lies  at  the  gate  of  nature's  storehouse,  and  no 
one  able  and  willing  to  work  need  want  for  anything. 

Detroit,  Mich.    Carl  Blitz. 

One  who  Calls  Non-Resistance  Sophistry.— 

Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 

Freedom's  ever  bounding  spirit, 

And  when  next  her  hosts  assemble, 

Tyrants  will  believe  and  tremble. 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 

Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.  —[Byron. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  consistency  is  a  jewel."  It  is  a  curious 
study  to  observe  the  astonishing  fallacies  of  which  many  able  and 
talented  Anarchists  are  guilty  when  they  leave  the  sphere  of  pure 
theory  and  take  up  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
better  social  condition  which  they  know  is  possible  for  the  human 
race  to  attain.  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  observe  the  glaring  in- 
consistencies which  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of  such  honest  men 
as  Yarros,  Tucker,  Pentecost,  and  many  others  who  are  generally 
so  logical  and  lucid. 

If  it  be  true  (and  it  is  undeniably  so),  that  the  present  holders  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world  are  not  those  who  produced  that  wealth, 
but  robbers  who  have  by  force  and  fraud  filched  it  from  the  only 
rightful  owners  (viz.  the  producers),  then  how  can  it  be  wrong  for 
the  rightful  owners  to  repossess  themselves  of  their  wealth  ?  If  it 
be  true  (and  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  allude  admit  that  it  is  true), 
that  all  governments  are  merely  gangs  of  organized  robbers,  assas- 
sins, and  murderers,  then  where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
the  logic  in  decrying  those  Anarchists  who,  pointing  to  the  history 
of  the  world  as  their  guide  and  monitor,  contend  that  all  forces, 
moral  and  physical,  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  monster  Govern- 
ment, which  is  conceded  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  human  happiness  ? 
Where  is  the  justice  of  upbraiding  men  like  Most  and  many  others 
who  see  the  storm  coming  and  warn  the  plebeians  to  be  ready  ?  How 
can  we  consistently  praise  the  revolutionary  fathers  of  this  repub- 
lic, and  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Nihilists  of  Russia,  and 
in  the  same  breath  condemn  the  revolutionary  Socialists  and  Anar- 
chists of  America  today  ? 

I  am  no  follower  of  Jesus  or  of  Tolstoi,  yet  I  hope  I  admire  what 
is  good  in  those  great  characters.  As  to  the  former,  I  think  the 
records  do  not  show  that  he  was  as  "non-resistant"  as  some  of  his 
alleged  sayings  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  I  deprecate  murder 
and  robbery,  and  that  is  exactly  why  I  am  an  Anarchist,  because  I 
wish  to  see  the  wholesale  legal  robbery  and  murder  that  is  now  go- 
ing on  terminated  once  for  all. 

In  order  to  establish  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the 
earth  and  air— in  order  to  put  in  force,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history  the  natural  law  of  equal  freedom— in  order  to  abol- 
ish human  slavery— I  do  not  think  that  any  sacrifice  would  be  too 
great. 

That  the  gigantic  land  monopoly,  money  monopoly,  and  other 
"  vested  wrongs  "  can  never  be  destroyed  without  a  violent  revolu- 
tion, is  absolutely  certain.  Of  course,  the  moral  revolution  must 
come  first  and  pave  the  way  for  the  social  revolution.  But  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  the  extraordinary  mental  strabismus  of  those 
who,  recognizing  the  natural  economic  rights  of  men,  yet  fail  to  see 
that  those  rights  can  never  be  put  in  actual  operation  except  by 
force. 

The  "  non-resistance"  doctrine,  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  forbid  even  verbal  resistance  or  even  metal  resistance.  This 
theory  offered  to  the  white  slave  to-day  in  connection  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  Anarchism  simply  transforms  the  latter  into  a  Dead  Sea 
fruit  that  tempts  the  eye-  but  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips."  I  will 
revert  to  this  subject  if  this  paper  sees  the  light. 

New  York.  R.  V.  O'Neill. 

This  paper  should  be  found  on  every  news  stand  in  the  United 
States.   Ask  for  it. 


CENTURY.  '3 

The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  Jor  this  department. 


It  is  claimed  that  over  6,000  copies  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  have 
been  sold  in  and  around  Los  Angeles,  and  that  San  Francisco  can 
almost  duplicate  these  figures. 

The  official  "  Journal "  says  that  in  the  four  weeks  ending  April 
12,  the  Knights  of  Labor  added  fifty-six  new  organizations  and  reor- 
ganized and  reinstated  twenty-three. 

Lord  Bramhall,  dealing  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  with  the 
familiar  assertion  of  Henry  George  that  God  made  the  land  for 
all,  asks  the  pertinent  question  :  "Are  the  landlord  too  much  for 
him  ? " 

Emile  de  Laveleye  is  credited  with  saying  :  "  As  for  Mr.  Bellamy 's 
dream,  it  will,  I  fear,  remain  always  a  Utopia,  unless  man's  heart 
be  entirely  transformed.  His  ideal  is  pure  Communism,  and  as 
such  raises  invincible  objections." 

Forty-eight  resident  members  of  the  Kaweah  colony  have  signed 
a  letter  protesting  against  recent  publications  in  the  San  Francisco 
"  Star  "—a  Single-tax  paper— concerning  the  colony,  characterizing 
its  attacks  on  B.  G.  Haskell  as  malicious. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  John  Jay  was  published  in  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  April  16,  in  which  he  quoted  numerous  "  authorities  and 
decisions  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  American  law.' 
The  letter  is  valuable  to  all  who  would  have  such  facts  of  record  on 
hand. 

Rector  Louis  N.  Booth,  of  Trinity  church,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  a 
High  Churchman,  has  taught  the  children  in  his  Sunday  school  to 
call  him  Father  Louis,  kisses  his  stole  reverentially  before  placing  it 
about  his  neck,  and  argues  that  the  minister  has  the  power  to  for- 
give sins. 

Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  is  advocating  a  novel  educa- 
tional tax.  His  leading  idea  is  to  have  poor  parents  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  those  of  their  children  who  are  obliged  to 
attend* school  by  the  compulsory  law,  the  money  to  be  derived  from 
a  graded  tax  on  inheritances. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Parker,  of  Ithaca,  has  lately  published  this  opinion : 
"  Only  ambition,  a  love  of  power,  and  to  inflict  damages  on  oppo- 
nents, is  at  the  foundation  of  State  Boards  of  Medical  Licensure." 
He  wants  no  State  regulation  of  medical  practice,  any  more  than  he 
does  an  established  church. 

James  Allen,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
died  last  month,  leaving  a  will  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  wish  that  no 
advocate  of  the  contemptible  and  blasphemous  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  be  permitted  to  talk  at  my  funeral.  I  desire  that  the 
speaker  be  a  Free  Thinker  or  Universalist." 

Miers  Coryell,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Cromwell  line,  tells  why 
the  supply  ot  steamship  stokers  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  He  says: 
"The  method  of  driving  ships  by  forced  draught  has  borne  ex- 
tremely hard  on  firemen,  and  on  board  many  of  the  transatlantic 
steamers  it  is  a  question  of  a  man  working  until  he  drops." 

The  Nehalem  Valley  Colony  of  Western  Oregon,  through  one  of 
its'  officers,  thus  reports:  "The  Colony  now  numbers  25  male 
workers,  6  women,  and  35  children.  We  own  4,000  acres  of  land. 
We  have  the  eight-hour  day  and  we  give  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
regardless  of  sex.  We  have  neither  rent,  interest,  nor  profit  in  our 
business.  We  put  in  $3,000  when  we  started,  and  now  we  have  a 
plant  for  which  we  were  offered  $150,000  last  year. 

Near  Washington,  Pa.,  is  an  oil  well  which  has  been  pumped 
seven  days  a  week  because  if  left  idle  a  day  it  would  be  ruined  by 
salt  water,  the  bane  of  the  oil  fields.  The  man  operating  the  pump 
was  lately  arrested  for  working  on  Sunday  and  fined.  Under  this 
precedent,  all  the  operators  of  the  oil  region  are  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion. The  case  is  therefore  to  be  carried  up  through  the  series  of 
courts  to  the  highest  in  the  land.  It  cannot,  however,  be  carried  as 
high  as  heaven  for  decision. 

A  bill  is  before  Congress  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  second- 
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class  matter  "all  books  or  reprints  of  books,  complete  or  in  lots, 
bound  or  unbound."  Its  alleged  purpose  is  to  suppress  "  yellow 
colored  novels  "  and  "  boys'  story  books."  Opposing  the  bill,  F.  M. 
Lupton,  the  publisher,  quotes  competent  judges  to  the  effect  that 
for  every  so-called  boys'  library  there  are  ten  cheap  publications  de- 
voted to  wholesome  literature,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  wrong 
that  would  be  done  many  publishers  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  reach  the  one  aimed  at. 

In  a  late  interview  the  Pope  said  he  intends  to  have  formed  a  com- 
mittee in  every  diocese  in  the  world  to  call  the  toilers  together  on 
every  fast  and  rest  day,  and  discuss  their  duties  and  teach  them 
and  inspire  them  with  true  morality.  The  committees  are  to  con- 
sist of  workmen  or  those  sympathizing  with  workmen,  and  a  Bishop 
is  to  be  at  the  head  of  each  committee.  The  Pope  added  that  a 
military  life  surrounds  thousands  of  young  men  with  violent  and 
immoral  influences  and  crushes  and  degrades  them.  Armies  drain 
countries  of  their  wealth,  withdraw  labor  from  the  soil,  overtax  the 
poor,  impoverish  the  populace,  set  the  people  against  each  other, 
and  intensify  national  jealousies. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  only  effective  'reform  in 
land  is  that  of  free  vacant  land.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  any  one 
the  privilege  of  preventing  another  one  from  occupying  the  land 
which  nobody  uses.  A  change  in  the  system  of  taxation — while  it 
may  lessen  the  evils  from  which  the  landless  are  suffering — will  not 
relieve  the  present  distress  of  the  masses.  How  any  one  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  by  adopting  the  Single-tax  plan  for  the  support 
of  politicians,  policemen,  and  jailers  the  farmer,  mechanic  and 
laborer  will  obtain  relief,  is  something  I  cannot  understand. — North- 
ern Light. 

From  "Saladin":  "I  reject  .  .  .  your  priestcraft.  From 
behind  the  stillness  of  death  and  the  cold  of  the  grave  I  hear  the 
dash  and  plunge  of  the  ocean  of  the  Eternal.  Its  depths  are  far  down 
in  the  caverns  of  Dis,  the  crests  of  its  billows  are  blinding  the  stars, 
and  its  roll  and  its  swing  are  shaking  the  worlds.  My  soul  shivers 
upon  the  shore  waiting  for  the  galley  that  plies  to  the  archipelago 
of  the  Unknown,  and  for  my  voyage  ye  offer  me  a  toy  ship  made 
out  of  a  Bible  leaf  !  In  the  presence  of  such  solemnities,  away  with 
your  mockery.  Whether  Death  raises  the  curtain  on  everlasting 
Day  or  lets  it  fall  on  endless  Night,  I  know  not ;  neither  do  you. 
Leave  me  alone." 

The  Jewish  Minister's  Association  of  this  city  recently  held  a 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobs,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  the  persecution  of  Jews  under  the  Sunday  laws.  The  strict 
New  York  Hebrew  who  rigidly  observes  all  the  tenets  of  his  faith 
suffers  considerable  financial  loss  as  well  as  one-sided  justice  in  be- 
ing forced  to  observe  a  day  that  has  no  meaning  to  him.  Hard- 
working Jews  must  either  break  faith  with  their  own  religion  or 
break  the  Sunday  laws.  It  is  said  many  work  their  sewing  machines 
with  closed  windows  and  in  stuffy  quarters  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
annoyance  to  their  neighbors.  If  the  latter  complain  of  the  noises 
the  police  promptly  step  in  and  drag  the  workers  off  to  court,  where 
they  are  generally  fined. 

Archbishop  Cleary,  of  Kingston,  Canada,  has  just  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  his  clergy,  in  which  the  following  expressions  occur  :  "If 
any  Roman  Catholic  shall,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Satan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ — that  is,  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  separate  schools — refuse  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
latter,  the  clergyman  is  instructed  to  tell  him  that  he  is  resting  un- 
der an  anathema,  that  he  shall  have  no  absolution  until  he  heartily 
repents  of  having  injured  the  church  by  withdrawing  his  taxes  from 
Roman  Catholic  education,  and  that  if  he  should  die  without  hav- 
ing repented  of  supporting  the  public  schools,  '  no  public  mass  shall 
be  offered,  nor  any  public  prayers  said  for  his  soul,  nor  shall  his 
corpse  be  admitted  into  the  church,  nor  any  bell  be  tolled  for  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  or  burial,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any 
priest  to  attend  his  funeral. '  If  any  Roman  Catholics  are  found 
registered  as  public  school  supporters,  the  priest  is  to  '  see  that  they 
protest  in  the  Court  of  Revision,' and  he  is  to  send  to  the  Bishop 
'  the  list  of  renegades.'  " 


A.  G.  Yewen,  the  man  who  was  delegated  by  the  Socialist  League 
of  Sydney  to  put  queries  to  Henry  George,  and  who  was  ejected 
from  the  meeting,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  "Workmen's  Advo- 
cate "  of  this  city,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  statements : 
The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  were  invited  by  the  Single-taxers 
to  take  part  in  an  official  reception  of  George,  but  the  request  was 
declined,  inasmuch  as  the  trades'  delegates  were  of  the  decided 
opinion  "  that  Mr.  George  was  not  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
laboring  classes."  When  the  Typographical  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  was  requested  to  swell  the  reception,  because  George  had  at 
one  time  worked  as  a  compositor,  it  refused  to  recognize  him  as  any 
particular  friend  of  the  trade  or  of  trade  unionists.  The  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  declined  to  attend 
the  banquet.  So  the  Mayor  of  Sydney  (the  man  who  discharged 
the  Sydney  scavenger  boys  the  moment  they  went  on  strike  for  in- 
creased pay,  and  who  refused  to  see  or  hear  a  deputation  from  the 
unemployed)  performed  the  office  of  receiver-in-chief. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Topeka  (Kansas)  "  Jeffersonian,"  writing 
from  Eaton,  New  Mexico,  thus  describes  a  religious  ceremony  he 
witnessed  on  Good  Friday,  a  number  of  other  people,  who  were  of 
several  different  grades  below  civilization  being  present :  "  About 
noon  we  heard  strange,  mournful  noises  from  the  dugout,  accom- 
panied by  two  tin  whistles.  Soon  after  four  Mexicans  came  out, 
followed  by  three  penitents,  the  latter  wearing  nothing  but  their 
cotton  pants.  The  penitents  each  carried  a  whip  or  scourge  made 
from  soap-weed  fibre  braided  and  plaited  together.  The  procession 
started  for  a  cross  planted  in  the  ground  about  200  yards  away,  and 
at  each  step  the  penitents  brought  the  lash  of  the  scourge  down  on 
their  bare  backs  until  the  blood  ran.  They  marched  around  the 
cross,  kneeling  and  kissing  it,  and  returned  the  same  way,  the  backs 
of  the  penitents  being  by  this  time  so  raw  and  bloody  that  the  tassel 
or  snapper  of  the  lashes  stuck  fast  to  them.  At  four  o'clock  an- 
other set  of  penitents  appeared  and  went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony. A  large  number  of  American  spectators  had  gathered  to 
witness  this  curious  relic  of  an  old  superstition,  and  the  scene  was 
photographed,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Mexicans,  who  felt  in 
their  hip  pockets  for  arguments  against  it,  but  were  persuaded  to 
submit  by  our  own  more  numerous  hip  pocket  arguments.  At  mid- 
night of  Good  Friday  one  of  the  penitents  was  crucified  by  being 
lashed  to  the  cross  with  cords  around  the  hands  and  feet,  instead 
of  nails  through  them,  and  left  on  the  cross  until  midnight." 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  (11  o'clock)  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Liberal  League  Hall,  Halsey  street,  corner  of 
Market ;  afternoon  (3:30  o'clock)  in  Brooklyn,  at  Everett  Assembly 
room,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby ;  evening  (8  o'clock)  in 
New  York  at  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street.    Subject :  "  Men  and  Women." 

Mrs.  Merton  will  lecture  on  "  The  New  Nation  "  before  the  Free- 
dom Club,  144  Waverly  place,  on  Thursday,  May  1.  The  next 
Thursday  Herr  Most  will  lecture. 

Col.  A.  H.  H.  Dawson,  of  the  District  Attorney's  office,  will  ad- 
dress the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club  on  "The  Modern  Press,"  Friday 
evening  next,  at  220  East  15th  street. 

Citizens  who  wish  to  receive  25  copies  of  the  forthcoming  Report  of 
the  Rent  and  Taxpayers'  Club  No.  1 ,  with  two  circulars  and  a  call 
for  the  next  meeting,  can  get  them  on  remitting  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps  to  Edward  J.  Nieuwland,  Sr.,  Tenth  avenue  and  157th 
street.  The  club  has  33  members,  who  favor  the  restoration  of 
"the  true  American,  consistent  street  nomenclature  adopted  a  cen- 
tury ago." 

The  National  Debating  Society  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, to  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Cooper 
Institute,  at  each  of  which  the  principles  of  some  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  economic  thought  is  to  be  presented  by  one  of  its  support- 
ers. On  last  Wednesday  evening  John  Most  spoke,  his  subject 
being,  "  Why  I  Am  a  Communist." 

William  J.  Gorsuch  will  deliver  the  third  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  religious  idea  and  its  relation  to  the  industrial  problem,  at  7:30 
p.  m.  next  Sunday,  before  the  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Social  Science  Club, 
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120  Fairfield  avenue,  the  title  being  "  Is  There  a  God  Who  Cares 
for  Man?"  The  first  was  "Dives  and  Lazarus,"  and  the  second, 
"  Is  Religion  a  Good  Thing?" 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 


Monday,  April  28,  1890. 
The  editor  of  the  Spokane  Falls  (Washington)  "  Northern  Light  " 
has  just  come  through  a  city  election  in  which  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested. He  says  :  ' '  Because  I  followed  the  voice  within  me,  that 
mighty  voice  which  bids  the  man  of  principle  to  do  what  is  right 
and  honorable,  I  was  charged  with  being  an  Anarchist,  Socialist, 
and  Communist ;  a  Nihilist  and  Know-Nothing  ;  a  bomb  thrower 
and  Edward  Bellamy  man  ;  the  Denis  Kearney  and  the  Henry 
George  of  Spokane."  His  ticket,  though  put  up  "  by  the  industri- 
ous workingmen  and  honorable  business  men  "  of  the  city,  was  "de- 
feated at  the  dictation  of  a  miserly  monopolist."  Fraudulent  votes 
in  large  number  were  polled  against  it ;  the  employes  of  the  fire, 
police,  street,  and  other  municipal  departments  were  coerced  into 
opposition  to  it ;  the  gamblers  and  saloon-keepers  were  out  in 
full  force  fighting  it ;  and  even  the  poll  judges  exerted  their  influ- 
ence against  it,  accepting  the  cream-white  ballots  of  the  opposition 
without  question,  while  rejecting  the  blue-white  ballots  of  the  citi- 
zens' party  whenever  possible.  Our  editor  tells  this  tale  with 
indignation,  and  concludes  :  "This  is  why  I  have  no  use  for  the 
politician." 

Wherever  one  looks,  he  sees  staring  him  in  the  face  the  ugly 
facts  of  politics  like  those  which  have  so  much  disgusted  the  labor 
editor  of  Spokane.  A  few  coming  up  last  week,  and  taken  off  hand, 
may  be  recorded.    An  Albany  correspondent  says  that  when  the 
rapid  transit  bill  was  before  the  New  York  legislature  the  other 
day,  "each. side  charged  the  other  with  using  money  corruptly. 
The  market  price  for  votes  was  placed  as  high  as  $1,800."  And 
another  declares  that  the  "Assembly  stands  as  the  weakest,  most 
corrupt,  and  most  depraved  that  has  disgraced  the  State  since  Bill 
Tweed  stood  openly  in  the  Delavan  House  and  paid  one-thousand- 
dollar  gold  notes  for  votes  for  bills  that  he  wanted  passed  or  killed." 
It  is  now  said  that  the  politicians  have  stifled  the  ballot  reform  bill ; 
that  unless  the  Ballot  Reform  League  "puts  the  screws  "on  the 
Assembly,  it  will  not  go  on  the  statute  books  this  year.    The  im- 
porters of  this  city  are  threatened  with  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  by  Congress,  which,  composed  mostly  of  pro- 
tectionists, could  not  fail  to.  damage  their  business.  Congressman 
Niedringhaus  of  St.  Louis,  a  strong  theoretical  protectionist,  has 
notified  Mr.  McKinley  that  unless  the  duty  is  taken  off  borax,  which 
would  cost  him  a  large  sum  annually  in  his  business,  he  will  vote 
against  the  new  tariff  bill.    In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glad- 
den preached  a  sermon  against  the  "  wanton,  brainless,  brutal  exer- 
cise of  political  power  "  which  had  just  "  torn  two  great  charitable 
institutions  to  pieces,"  the  Democrats  having  done  it  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  running  all  state  departments  on  the  spoils  prin- 
ciple.  The  "  Evening  Post's"  recent  review  of  the  leaders  of  Tam- 
many is  being  matched  by  the  Democratic  papers,  which  are  show- 
ing the  kind  of  stuff  some  of  the  Republican  chief  men  are  made 
of.    Among  others,  they  have  accused  Senator  Quay  of  gambling 
away  state  funds  when  he  controlled  the  treasury  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.   The  "  Voice  "  is  publishing  numerous  letters  to  show  the  sub- 
sidizing of  the  political  press  and  the  purchase  of  politicians  by  the 
liquor  men  in  several  state  contests.    These  are  all  typical  facts. 
The  citizen  who  has  been  holding  on  to  one  party,  believing  in  its 
purity  as  compared  with  another,  may  find  good  reason  in  them  to 
turn  from  politicians  of  all  stripes.    "  Touch  pitch  and  be  defiled," 
as  the  editor  in  Spokane  says. 

The  movement  toward  the  building  up  of  trusts  was  marked  last 
week  by  the  formation  of  a  "school  book  union,"  in  which  have 
been  merged  the  interests  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  the  organization  of  an  Eng- 
lish-American syndicate,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  to  manufact- 
ure gas  and  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  The  latter  already 
controls  the  franchises  of  forty  cities. 


Louis  M.  Montgomery,  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, testified  last  Tuesday  before  the  congressional  committee  on 
immigration  that  of  8,000  men  employed  in  lumbering  at  Aroostook, 
5,000  were  aliens  and  returned  to  Canada  every  year  after  the  season 
had  ended.  At  Bangor  15,000  aliens  were  supplanting  Americans. 
Of  169,000  laborers  in  the  cotton  mills  of  his  district  (New  Eng- 
land) in  1880  only  94,000  were  Americans.  In  the  woolen  mills  53,- 
000  were  Americans  and  35,000  aliens.  In  the  carpet  mills  the  two 
classes  were  about  equal.  In  the  iron  industries  there  were  72,000 
Americans  and  53,000  aliens.  In  the  lumber  business  in  New 
Hampshire  there  were  only  230  laborers  out  of  6,000.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  New  England  fishermen  were  aliens.  In  some  of 
the  American  fishing  ports  there  were  absolutely  no  American  fish- 
ing vessels.  He  had  been  informed  that  52,000  French  Canadians 
would  cross  the  border  this  season,  and  work  in  the  United  States 
until  winter  and  then  return  to  Canada. 

In  an  interview,  Bismarck  said  that  Socialism  would  be  a  govern- 
ment by  the  least  intelligent.  Progress  would  cease  should  men 
ever  become  satisfied.  Socialism  will  give  a  deal  of  trouble  yet. 
But  May  Day  he  did  not  regard  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  If  in  power, 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  workmen's  demonstration. 

The  Russian  Imperial  Council  having  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
factory  labor  by  children  under  twelve  years,  newspaper  rumor  has 
it  that  the  Czar  is  following  the  example  of  William  II.  in  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  Five  sisters  named  Donovieroff  committed 
suicide,  the  25th  ult.,  fearing  arrests  as  Nihilists.  The  following 
statistics  are  given  of  the  prison  at  Tomsk,  Siberia,  the  central  de- 
pot of  exiles :  It  can  accommodate  765  men,  reckoning  for  each  one 
4.8  cubic  feet  of  air.  There  is  space  for  490  healthy  persons  and 
275  sick  ones,  but  the  number  of  exiles  who  arrived  in  Tomsk  in 
1886  was  16,184,  of  whom  only  14,866  were  transported  further.  In 
1884  there  arrived  14,277;  andm  1888,  15,014;  and  in  1889,  up  to 
September,  over  12,000— of  whom  13,522,  14,239,  and  11,000  respect- 
ively were  taken  to  the  interior.  In  1886  the  average  daily  number 
of  prisoners  was  at  least  1,313  ;  in  1887,  1,120;  and  in  1888,  1,380. 
In  some  weeks  these  numbers  increased  in  1886  to  2,955,  in  1887  to 
2,755,  and  in  1888  even  to  3,020  men.  Among  these  the  daily  aver- 
age on  the  sick  list  was,  in  1886,  394  ;  in  1887,  512  (not  less  than  45.7 
per  cent.);  and  in  1888,  396,  the  majority  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.    Between  360  and  400  exiles  are  buried  yearly. 

Socialist  Notes  :  The  body  of  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  founder  of  the 
"  Volks-Zeitung,"  who  died  January  21,  was  cremated  at  Fresh 
Pond  on  the  21st  ultimo,  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  Socialists. 

.  S.  E.  Shevitch,  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman,  and  August  De- 
labar,  as  a  committee,  are  prepared  to  prefer  specific  charges  be- 
fore the  Fassett  committee  against  the  Police  Board,  in  the  case  of 
the  clubbing  of  the  Socialists  at  Union  Square,  October  8, 1887,  and 
to  produce  some  of  the  women  and  men  who  were  clubbed,  several 
of  the  men  having  been  crippled  for  life.  .  .  .  The  American 
Section  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party  are  holding  a  meeting  at 
Room  24,  Cooper  Union,  once  a  month,  to  review  important  current 
events  in  politics  and  industry.  .  .  .  The  local  Socialistic  socie- 
ties have  made  unusual  preparations  for  Thursday's  parade.  .  .  . 
Sergius  E.  Shevitch  will  soon  visit  Russia  on  a  business  errand. 

Anti-Poverty  Notes  :  The  National  Ballot  Reform  Association,  of 
which  Dr.  McGlynn  is  chairman,  has  issued  a  circular  petitioning 
the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  by  which,  it  is  said,  the 
Australian  ballot  system  can  be  put  in  operation  at  Federal  elec- 
tions. .  .  .  Several  of  the  Western  Single-tax  papers  are  print- 
ing Dr.  McGlynn's  Cooper  Union  addresses.  .  .  .  In  a  recent 
tour,  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington  visited  points  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Last  Sunday  night 
Dr.  McGlynn  addressed  a  large  crowd  at  Cooper  Union.  He  will 
soon  go  to  San  Francisco  on  vacation. 

Single-tax  Notes  :  The  Manhattan  Single-tax  Club  is  about  re- 
moving to  73  Lexington  avenue.  .  .  .  Miss  Kate  Kennedy  has 
left  $10,000  in  trust  to  ex- Judge  J.  G.  Maguire  of  San  Francisco  to 
advance  the  Single-tax  cause.  .  .  .  The  Henry  George  Club  of 
Philadelphia  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Single-tax  Society. 

General  Notes :  Rev.  Heber  Newton  spoke  on  Sunday  last  on 
"  Social  Stewardship."  He  said  he  fully  believed  that  in  a  few 
generations  the  many-millionaire  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
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The  wealthy  man  of  today  should  reflect  that  he  is  only  a  trustee. 
The  test  of  religion  in  a  community  is  the  prevalence  of  public 
spirit,  the  holding  of  time  and  talents  and  wealth  and  every  form 
of  power  as  a  ministry  to  society.  .  .  .  William  Potts,  secre- 
tary of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  lectured  on  Sunday 
before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  on  "  Evolution  and  Social 
Reform,  the  Socialistic  Method  and  the  Single-tax."  The  lecture 
was  published  in  the  ' '  Times  "  of  Monday.  .  .  .  The  address 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Whittick  is  No.  2262  Lambert  street,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull,  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago  "  Leader  "  of 
the  6th  ultimo,  explodes  the  yarn  that  the  British  marine  has  been 
enriched  by  subsidies,  and  reveals  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Labor  Notes  :  A  proposed  reduction  of  the  wages  and  drivers  of 
the  United  States  Express  Company  has  called  from  the  New  York 
Central  Labor  Union  a  threat  to  boycott  the  company  throughout 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  Central  Labor  Union  unanimously  voted 
to  invite  all  local  trade  organizations  to  join  in  Thursday's  parade. 
.  .  .  The  demand  for  eight  hours  in  Chicago  is  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  number  who  will  be  idle  may  reach  223,000, 
23,500  being  women.  ...  So  widespread  will  be  the  May  Day 
demonstration  abroad  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  in  these  columns 
now  to  give  even  an  outline  of  it. 


Literature. 


Mark  Twain's  new  book,  "A  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court," 
(C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,)  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  bit  of  work  he  has 
ever  done.  That  is  meant  to  be  very  high  praise,  because  I  am  fond 
of  Mark  Twain's  writings,  and  believed  that  he  would  never  do 
anything  better  than  "  Tom  Sawyer."  This  new  book  is  the  best 
of  all  his  works,  because  its  moral  purpose  is  so  high  and  the  lesson 
it  teaches  so  plain  and  important.  The  author  takes  a  smart  Yankee 
back  into  the  sixth  century — he  is  struck  with  a  crowbar  and  liter- 
ally knocked  backward  thirteen  hundred  years — with  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  historical  experience  of  the  ages  in  his  possession, 
which  means  that  he  was  a  man  in  the  company  of  a  nation  of  per- 
sons as  small  in  mind  as  children.  The  immense  advantage  he 
would  have  over  those  people  can  be  readily  imagined,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  he  had  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  he 
knew  had  happened  at  a  certain  day  and  hour,  and  blown  up  a 
castle  by  filling  it  with  combustibles  and  touching  them  off  by  means 
of  lightning  rods  during  a  storm,  he  became  invested  with  the  title 
"  The  Boss,"  and  was  the  next  person  in  authority  and  greatness  to 
the  King.  All  the  story  of  his  doings  with  scientific  appliances — 
how  he  used  the  telephone  to  predict  the  movements  of  the  king, 
how  he  made  water  run  in  a  "  cursed  "  well  by  simply  bricking  it 
up,  how  he  terrified  and  electrified  the  natives  by  a  flight  of  sky- 
rockets— all  this  very  interesting  and  amusing.  But  the  serious 
purpose  of  the  book  is  revealed  when  he  takes  his  Yankee  and  the 
King,  both  in  disguise,  through  the  kingdom,  and  presents  to  the 
reader,  in  a  most  graphic  way,  the  ancient  nobleman,  the  ancient 
peasant,  and  the  ancient  slave,  bringing  out,  too,  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness,  the  ancient  Church,  which,  with  the  King  and  the  nobility,  con- 
stituted the  triple  curse  of  the  world. 

Mark  Twain  has  drawn  a  terrible  indictment  against  priestcraft, 
kingcraft,  and  aristocracy,  an  indictment  which  will  be  read  without 
fear  or  anger,  because  he  is  writing  of  a  period  long  gone  by.  But 
it  does  not  require  much  brightness  to  see  how  perfectly  all  that  he 
says  applies  to  our  own  times.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
author  has  arrayed  himself  against  the  Church  or  the  State.  That 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  him,  a  more  or  less  regular  attend- 
ant upon  Church  services  and  a  millionaire  through  the  copyright 
monopoly.  He  is  apparently  a  believer  in  the  Protestant  church 
and  the  republican  form  of  government.  But  he  has  written  many 
things  in  his  book  better  than  he  knew,  and  some  readers  will  carry 
them  to  their  logical  conclusions. 

What  the  author  has  failed  to  say  in  the  text  the  artist,  Daniel 
Beard,  has  said  in  the  illustrations  that  profusely  ornament  the 
book.  When  he  draws  one  tree,  the  roots  of  which  are  capitalism, 
monopoly,  etc. ,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  man  hanging  by  the 


neck,  and  another  tree  the  roots  of  which  are  free  trade,  free  land, 
free  men,  with  every  desirable  thing  for  fruit,  no  one  can  fail  of 
knowing  what  he  means.  And  so,  too,  of  his  picture  of  the  stork 
(capitalist)  drinking  from  the  narrow  neck  of  a  bottle  (natural  op- 
portunities), and  the  dog  (labor)  licking  up  a  little  of  what  drops 
from  the  capitalist's  bill,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  plain.  You  will 
also  find  a  picture  of  a  priest  kicking  a  king  who  kicks  a  nobleman 
who  kicks  a  workingman.  You  will  find  several  pictures  of  work- 
ingmen  dragging  a  ball  and  chain  and  carrying  a  burden  of  taxa- 
tion that  are  very  suggestive.  But  perhaps  as  good  an  illustration 
as  the  book  contains  is  the  triple  picture  entitled,  "  Brother  to  Dirt 
Like  That."  There  are  three  vignettes,  one  showing  the  King  and 
the  peasant  in  appropriate  attitudes,  another  showing  a  Southern 
slave  driver  and  negro,  and  the  third  a  capitalist  and  laborer.  In 
each  picture  the  face  of  the  poor  man  is  the  nobler,  but  that  of  the 
rich  man  is  imperious  and  haughty.  These  three  pictures  are  enough 
to  bring  tears  to  one's  eyes. 

This  notice  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  the  book  I  am 
reviewing.  It  deserves  columns  of  careful  work.  But  if  through 
these  few  words  and  by  as  strong  commendation  as  I  mean  to  give 
it  the  book  will  be  bought  and  read  by  some  persons,  if  not  by  very 
many,  I  would  be  glad.  To  be  sure,  many  pereons  will  read  it  and 
never  see  what  it  teaches  so  well,  but  others  will  read  it  and  rejoice 
that  the  great  humorist  has  turned  his  gifts  to  so  good  a  purpose  as 
the  puncturing  of  the  religious  and  social  superstitions  that  keep 
this  unhappy  world  bathed  in  tears  and  blood.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely gotten  up,  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  expensive,  and  it  is 
sold  only  by  subscription,  which  makes  it  more  expensive  than  it 
need  be.  The  latter  circumstance  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  worth 
all  that  it  costs,  because  it  teaches  lessons  more  precious  than  gold, 
and  as  valuable  as  bread  and  clothing.  h.  o.  r. 

"  Liberty,"  of  Boston,  for  April  19,  contained  the  opening  half  of 
the  first  of  three  lectures  by  Victor  Yarros,  which  will  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  principles  of  Anarchism. 

"  The  Last  of  the  Thorndikes,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore.  Pub- 
lished by  Belford  Company.  All  that  can  be  said  of  this  work- 
otherwise  pointless— is  :  that  it  is  a  Puritanical  novel  with  a  dash  of 
Unitarianism. 

The  "Forum," for  May,  has  a  review  by  Goldwin  Smith  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  "  Problems  of  Great  Britain  ;"  C.  Wood  Davis  ex- 
plains why  the  farmer  is  not  prosperous,  and  Sigmund  Zeisler 
writes  of  "  Jury  Verdicts  by  Majority  Vote." 

"  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  for  May,  contains  "  On  Justice,"  by 
Herbert  Spencer  ;  "  Sumptuary  Laws  and  Their  Social  Influence," 
by  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.;  "Wallace  on  'Darwinism,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle — of  special  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  "  New  Englander,"for  April,  has  an  article  on  "  The  United 
States  as  a  Land  Purchaser,"  by  Hon.  A.  Q.  Keasbey  ;  one  on  "  Is 
it  True  that  Farming  is  '  Declining '  in  New  England  ?"  by  Prof. 
Win.  H.  Brewer,  and  one  on  "  Combinations  and  Trusts,"  by  Ed- 
ward G.  Buckland. 

The  "  Nationalist,"  for  April,  contains  "  The  Principles  and  Pur- 
poses of  Nationalism,"  by  Edward  Bellamy  ;  and  "  The  Sphere  of 
the  State,"  by  Frederick  M.  Willis,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
other  matter  relating  to  Nationalism.  The  first  volume  of  the 
"  Nationalist,"  May  to  November,  1889,  is  sold  at  fifty  cents. 

"  Midnight  Talks  at  the  Club,"  shortly  to  be  published  by  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  is  chiefly  a  reprint  from  the  Sunday  issues  of 
the  New  York  "  Times  "  of  articles  by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  The  papers 
contain  free  and  candid  discussions  of  various  religious,  social, 
political,  and  moral  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  are  fresh  and 
attractive  in  style. 

We  have  received  the  following  works  for  review  :  "The  Way 
Out  of  Agnosticism ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion,"  by 
Francis  E.  Abbot.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers.  "In  Her 
Earliest  Youth,"  by  Tasma.  Lovell's  International  Series.  "An 
Awakening,"  by  Miss  Forsyth.  American  Novelists'  Series.  "  The 
Little  Chatelaine,"  by  the  Earl  of  Desart.  Lovell's  International 
Series.  "  Emigration  and  Immigration,"  by  R.  M.  Smith.  Charles 
L.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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As  seen  by  a  perfect 
eye. 


As  seen  by  an  astig- 
matic eye. 


J.  J.  MACKEOWN'S 

EYESIGHT 

Testing  Rooms  for  Spectacles, 

84  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Our  method  of  testing  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  using  glasses  bought 
in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Headache  and  Neuralgia  often  proceeds  from  a. 
latent  defect  of  eyesight.  If  present,  this  defect  is 
at  once  detected.  Proper  glasses  give  permanent 
relief.  ,  „ 

<%gr°  Each  eye  is  separately,  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically tested,  and  all  particulars  of  focus,  etc., 
entered  into  the  "  Spectacle  Register,"  a  copy  of 
number  being  given  to  each  person.  Spectacles  or 
Eyeglasses  are  then  prepared  at  a  moderate  charge, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  desired  a  physician  can  have  the  diagnosis 
of  any  particular  patient.  A  book  containing  tests 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

TUBE  ROSES,  FOR  ONE°DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Fern  Cliff  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O.  , 


JrllNL'  UU  1  send  address  on  a  postal 
for  free  sample  copy  of  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  if  you  have  a  boy  ask  for  one  of  our  little 
books  "  About  Boys,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them." 
Address,  stating  age,  Fowler  &  Wells,  777  Broad 
way,  New  York. 


Christian  Science  Healing, 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.    PRICE,  $2.50  POSTPAID. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co. ,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected.  Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THID 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—JV.  Y.  World. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.      |      JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c.;  cloth,  75c 
^"Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.   Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h's  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
those  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  anew  thought  added . 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 
That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages  fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"shattered"  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." ,  _       .  „ 
That  the  weak  points  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 
That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove— which  is  given  in  full— could  only  mis  - 
lead  people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 
That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

"Mr.  Sullivan  has  wholly  disposed  of  all  his 
[Henry  George's]  claims  as  originator  of  ideas, 
economist,  sociologist,  and  philosopher,  and  has 
shown  him  to  be  a  disgraceful  imposter."— [Liberty. 


One  Hundred  Pages,    -   -   -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West  Fourteenth  St.,  has 
issued  a  simplified  text-book  on  Shorthand 
Sample  free. 


§gp  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation 
By  C.  Staniland  Wake.    10  cents. 


Stereopticons 

rOR   SALE    OK  HIRE. 

OPERATORS  FURNISHED. 
Lectures  Illustrated. 

EMANUEL  I.  S.  HART, 
185  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Freedom's  Library. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I— The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  'he  Limit  of  Price  :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda 
mental  Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.  Price,  35  cents. 
A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.  By  Lysander  Spooner.  Price,  35c. 
REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  partv 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.  Price,  10  cents. 
NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.  Price,  10  cents. 
ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  publ'c  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 
THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 
By  Henry  Appleton.    Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.   Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.    Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.    Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.   Price,  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.   By  Auberon  Herbert.   Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 
tions, and  Frauds.    Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR.  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).   25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd .   10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 

"  A    PO  WERFUL    NO  VEL, ' ' 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A.  50= Cent  Book  for  15  Cents 

277  PAGES. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Just  Out. 

Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor, 
by  rev.  john  c.  kimball. 

IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A.   NEW  EDITION. 


Translated  from  the  French.    Complete  in 
one  volume.    With  numerous  illustra- 
tions, including  three  authenti- 
cated Portraits  of  the  author. 

A  handsome  volume  of  448  pages,  printed  on  fine 
laid  paper,  and  with  the  best  modern  presswork. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  half  calf,  library  style  ;  67  en- 
gravings. Price,  cloth,  $1.50;  half  calf  or  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  $4.00.  Address 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  — Ne^ 
York  Tribune. 

UE^*"'  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
fined conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 


"Dr.  Heidentioffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "  Looking  Backward "  ;  "  Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  25  cents. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.  |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
tion. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


'J'WENTIETH  CENTURY 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

gUBSCRIBERS   SEND   FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 

Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


|y  PROVE  THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

"LIFE  RENEWING" 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "Arena  "  $5,  "  Century  Magazine  "  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $i,  Twentieth  Century  $2 — all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
Early  in  February  I  sent  for  a  sample  copy 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  having  pre- 
viously seen  a  very  complimentary  notice  of 
it  in  the  Pendleton  "  East  Oregonian."  I 
received  a  copy  of  February  6  and  three 
numbers  since,  and  it  is  easy  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  to  find  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  all  circumstances, 
that  has  the  nerve  and  ability  to  expose 
fraud,  oppression  and  inhumanity  wherever 
found.  I  have  been  an  occasional  reader  of 
Liberal  publications,  from  the  "  Free  In- 
quirer "  in  1830  to  the  '  •  Truth  Seeker  "  until 
some  seven  years  since,  when  I  began  to  see 
the  enormity  of  class  legislation  in  our  coun- 
try, and  to  what  it  would  lead  if  the  people 
did  not  become  awakened  from  their  lethargy 
and  assume  control  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
apathy  of  the  organs  of  freethought  and  the 
Liberal  League  on  subjects  the  most  vital 
to  liberty  and  even  the  existence  of  a  repub- 
lic, was  very  discouraging.  Even  the  most 
enormous  swindles  of  modern  times,  in  con- 
nection with  the  monetary  system  of  our 
country,  were  permitted  to  be  consummated 
without  as  much  as  a  rebuke  from  these  re- 
form journals.  Even  the  great  apostle  of 
the  light  of  science  and  reason,  by  whom  I 
delighted  to  be  instructed,  was  found  on  the 
political  platform  in  the  interest  of  the 
moneyed  nobility  of  our  country.  But  another 
light  has  arisen.  Eureka  !  the  Twentieth 
Century. — Allen  Shertlidge,  Athena,  Ore. 


The  Twentieth  Century  is  as  good  as 
ever,  if  not  better ;  and  that  is  saying  as 
much  as  one  need  say  in  praise  of  any  maga- 
zine.— William  K.  Peabody,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


l^"The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evo- 
lution Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
10  cents. 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "  Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion  I 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes:  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  tbe  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No!  no!  no!  But  Campbell's  ''Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  ana  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place.  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  *  I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Renewing'  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 

"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate ; 
Oh,  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said,  , 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise." 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's  Arsenic  Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beautv,  they  have 
also  raised   the   average   household  happiness 
another  50.   "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  ( 
June  11,  1889.  f 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language 
"  It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love  ' 
powders  ?" 

Ans.  I  m"ay  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact?  Ans.  It  is! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail,  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
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"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of  "  Divided  Lives,  "Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

nmo,  cloth,  $1 .   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Pawcett  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  by 
his  graceful  pictures  of  the  more  refined  circles  of 
society  ;  but  in  this  remarkable  book  he  has  de- 
parted from  his  narrower  field  to  portray  humanity 
at  large ;  to  lay  bare  the  misery,  crime,  wretched- 
ness, and  shame  amid  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
mankind  exists.  He  has  undertaken  to  drag  the 
terrible  truth  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  it  lurks, 
and  set  it,  in  all  it's  monstrous  ugliness,  in  the  full 
light  of  day.  With  all  of  Zoia's  keenness  of  insight 
and  observation,  with  quite  his  vigor  of  expression, 
Mr.  Pawcett's  methods  are  wholly  free  irom  the 
vulgarisms  and  brutalities  of  the  French  master. 
"  The  Evil  That  Men  Do  "  is  not  only  a  true  picture 
of  New  York  life,  it  is  the  true  story  of  the  vast 
mass  of  human  beings  the  world  over.  It  is  a  plain 
exposition  of  those  lews  which,  underlying  all  soci- 
ety, occasion,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  whole  bulk  of  human  suffering  and  sin.  From 
environment  and  heredity  spring  all  that  man  is, 
all  that  man  does,  and  all  that  man  suffers.  On 
such  a  foundation  Mr.  Fawcett  has  had  the  art  to 
erect  a  storv  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  the  most 
absorbing  emotional  and  dramatic  power. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Social  Wealth: 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 
Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism :  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent); 
Conservation  of  Wealth  •  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth;  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Monev  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


T  H  E> 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"  The  Cooperative  Commonwealth  "  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does :  it  present-!  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  ard  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men  "— [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harpers 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  2s  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Modern  Science  Essayist 

.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 
ophy. By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 
Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 
fluence. By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 
worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.   By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.  By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.    By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
:.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thougla.  by 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution:  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.   $3  post-paid. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
[Brooklyn  Citizen. 

^"The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

TWENTIETH  CENTUR  YPUB'G  CO. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Rational  Communism 

BY  A  CAPITALIST. 
Titles  of  Chapters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter 
nal  Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance.  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
of  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages  # 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

j^-«'Why  did  You  Protest  against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?"  Rev.  John  C. 
Kimball  answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet 
which  we  sell  for  two  cents. 


'j,he  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT  : 

16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.   By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  He'bert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.   By  Robert  G. 

Eccles,  M.  D.  * 

19.  A  Study  ot  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N. 

Adams. 

20.  Primitive  Man.  By  Z.  Sidney  Samps  'n. 

21.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C. 

Staniland  Wake. 

22.  The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 

23.  The  Evolution  of  Law.   By  Rufus  Sheldon. 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.   By  Robegt 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 

IO   Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
^TORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Banner  of  Lig* 

The  Oldest  Journal  in  the  World  devoted  to  the 
SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  iSc ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper  40c ;  cloth,  75c.  _ 

Common  Sense.   Written  m  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth.  75c.  v  .■' .  ' 

Great  Works.  «vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 ;  morocco,  gill  edges,  $4.50.  .  .  „ 

Political  Works;  "Common  Sense,"  Crisis, 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.  Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "  Age  of  Reason,"  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50.  „     „  . 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 

150 Address  Twentieth  Century 


ISSUED  WEEKLY 
at  No.  9  Bogworth  street  (formerly  Montgomery 

place),  corner  Province  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
COLBY  &  RICH,  Publishers  and  Prop'rs. 

Isaac  B.  RICH  Business  Manager 

Luther  Colby  Editor 

JOHN  W.  Day  '  Assistant  Editor 

Aided  by  a  large  corps  of  able  writers. 

The  Banner 

is  a  first-class  Family  Newspaper  of  eight  pages- 
containing  forty  columns  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading— embracing 

A  Literary  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  Lectures, 
Original  Essays— Spiritual,  Philosophical  and 
Scientific. 

"Editorial  Department,  which  treats  upon  spir- 
itual and  secular  events. 
Spirit-Message  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  Phenomena,  and 
Contributions  by  the  most  talented  writers  in  the 
world,  etc.,  etc. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  IN  ADVANCE : 

Per  Year  $3  00 

Six  Months   1  S° 

Four  Months   1  00 

Three  Months   75 

Postage  Free. 
In  addition  to  sending  The  Banner,  the  pub- 
lishers offer  to  every  subscriber  for  one  year  or  six 
months  PREMIUMS  FREE  of  their  own  selection 
from  a  list  of  interesting  books  and  pamphlets,  or 
engravings  and  photographs. 

^"Specimen  copies  containing  list  of  Premiums 
sent  free. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

U^"The  Banner  will  be  sent  to  New  Trial 
Subscribers  for  Three  Months  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents  ! 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  Postoffice  Mo~ey  Order 
on  Boston,  or  a  Draft  on  a  Bank  or  Banking  House 
in  Boston  or  New  York  city,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Colby  &  Rich,  is  preferable  to  bank  notes.  Our 
patrons  can  remit  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  in 
p  stage  stamps— ones  and  twos  preferred. 

Advertisements  published  at  25  cents  per  line 
with  discount  for  space  and  time. 

Subscriptions  dis  ontinued  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  paid  for. 

COLBY  &>  RICH 

publish  and  keep  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 

a  complete  assortment  of 
Spiritual,  Progressive,  Reformatory,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Books,  as  per  catalogue,  which  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Any  book  published  in  England  or  America,  not 
out  of  print,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 
President  American  Social  Science  Association. 
i2mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"  The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  countrv  or  language."— New  York  Evening 
Post.  .       .  . 

•'No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 
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New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  HALL, 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


Manufacturer 

AND  DfcALER  IN 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped,  privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPEWRITER  (  70  Broadway,  New  York. 
HEADQUARTERS,  )  144  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


Heaven  arid*  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.    Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 


Try 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
jy  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear.  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

II.  B,  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

CORSETS, 
WAISTS 

and 


*42  West  33d  Street,  New  York 


SHORTHAND 

instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  IBANK  HARBISON,  Sten- 
ographer,  239  Broadway. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

All  about  the  human  body.inhealth  and  disease,  nature's  secrets  revealed. 
Mow  life  is perpetuated.health  maintained,diseaseinduced,deathdelayed, 
Mow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmitwealth  of  health  toposterity. 
Read  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling- 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OVER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 
For  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 
a  complete  table  ot  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (lrom  highest  author- 
ities), illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  career  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  «F  MAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth. 
Illustrated  Hy  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced,  im- 
ported medical  works  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
positions  of  important  parts,  each  book  is  also  embellished  with 
THREE  ELEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  of  VITAL  ORGANS. 

Circulars  Free.      Address         Hurray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  129  East  28tb  St.,  N.  I. 

Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $1.50.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 


THE   AMERICAN  BOOKSELLER, 

22  EAST  EIGHTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Issued  Semi-lVIonthly. 
N.  R.  MONACHESI,  I  Subscription  Price, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor.  Two  Dollars  per  Year. 

European  Agents  —London,  Newberv  House,  Charinc  Cross  Road,  W.C.  Paris,  Emile  Terquem,  15 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.   Leipzic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  F.  A.  Brockhaus 

Advertising  RATES.— Outside  Cover,  $50.00:  Inside  Covers,  $40.00;  All  other  pages,  $30.00;  One  half 
Page,  $i6.'o  ;  One-fourth  Page,  $9.00;  One  eighth  Page,  $5,00 ;  One-sixteenth  Page,  $).oo;  Less  than  One- 
sixteerth  Page,  25  cents  per  line.  Di<counts  on  the  above  prices  will  be  allowed  on  two  or  more  inter- 
tiors  » 

The  American  Booksellfr  is  now  in  its  wenty-third  year.  It  is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  Book  Trade,  etc..  and  has  by  far  the  largest  circu'ation  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  It  reaches  not  only  the  members  of  the  book  and  stat  onery  trades  but  also  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  librarians  and  literary  institutions  throuehout  the  world. 

Each  number  contains  a  reliable  list  of  new  publications,  including  additions  to  the  libraries,  etc.,  etc. 
The  February  1st  issue  always  contains  a  Complete  Catalogu»of  Books  Published  the  previous  year,  and 
the  issue  for  July  15th  always  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  American  School  books,  with  publish 
ers'  names,  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

1  It  has  always  pain  me  to  advertise  in  The  American  Booksfller."— Laura  Jean  Libbey. 

"We  have  always  found  The  American  Bookseller  a  most  useful  and  valuable  medium  for  reach- 
ing the  trade  with  news  or  adve'tising  "—Ticknor  Co. 

'•  After  a  long  experience  in  trad<^  advertising  I  am  convinced  that  The  American  Bookseller  is  the 
trade  paper  that  really  reaches  the  retail  dealer."— Chas.  T.  Dillingham^  718  and  72-.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  found  The  American  Bookseller  a  good  medium  for  advertising."— A'.  Worthington. 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash, 
ing,  etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen). 

N 1  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil.no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 
Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

630  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  B'a^k  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 

fc^"  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  ntekel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.   Stamps  taken. 

Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  Troy1,  S.  C. 


To  fst  Apento  and  buyers  wa  will,  for  60  dam  only. 

"kRUCTIONi  Mnd  tbes« two  niBrtiTftjtseiM 

■  -  Vrwl  pwtP»M  on  reoeipt  of  25a.  sflrer 
IUK1  or  sumps.  3  set*  00c.,  6  sett 
1  1LP°-  TttIS  IS  A  WONDER- 
'  FUL  OFFER.  Outfit  used  for 
■'setting  tip  names,  printing  cards,  mark- 
r  log  linen,  books,  envelopes,  papera.etc.; 
contain*  3  alphabets  neat  tjpe.tjpe  bolder, 
indelible  ink,  pad,  tweeters,  all  in  neat 
eaae  with  Directions,  full  Catalogue  and  terms.  YOU 
oan  make  MONEY  at  printing  or  selling  outfits. 
A?«nts  Wanted.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
Ingersot  *  Bro.,65  Cortland!  St.  A.  V.CIf  j 


BOOK  HOLDERS. 
OOK  RESTS.        SEND  FOR 
DICTIONARY  HOLDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLES.  R.M.LAMBIE, 
TLAS  STANDS.  39  E.  19th  St.,  N.  Y. 


J_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 


New  York. 


TU-T   PUBLISHED— New  Edition  (20th),  pocket 
J    volume,  bound  in  cloth,  on  "  Skin  Diseases  : 
Blood  Impurities,  their  Cause  and  Cure,"  to 

which  is  added  an  important  chapter  on  Nervous 
Prostration,  by  H.  J.  JORDAN,  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil 
of  the  late  Or.  Sequeira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Al- 
dersgate  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  etc.,  London,  England.  Sent  by  mail 
free,  for  25  cents,  direct  from  the  author,  333  West 
2nd  street.  New  York.  Consultations  daily,  10  till 
2  ;  evenings,  6  till  8. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


MIXTURE. 


An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 
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Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAGAZINE,  C/ 

Vol.  IV.    No.  19.  4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1890.  Price,  5  Cents. 


The  Ethical  Record, 

A  QUARTERLY  PUBLICATION  OF 

The  Union  of  Ethical  Societies. 


Contents  of  April  number  (vol.  iii.,  No.  i). 

The  Ethics  of  Divorce  II  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D. 

The  Study  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  

Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D. 

A  School  for  the  Science  of  Charity  Rev.  J.  G. 

Brooks. 

A  Help  to  the  Moral  Life  William  M.  Salter. 

Ethics  in  Cambridge  University  John  S. 

Mackenzie.  M.  A. 

My  Grandmother's  Religion  Sidney  H  Morse. 

Recollections  of  a  District  Nurse  Effie  R. 

Benedict. 

Plain  Words  from  a  Friend . .  Francis  E.  Abbot,Ph  .D 
General  Notes. 
Yearly  subscription  $i.   Single  number  30  cents. 
Address. 

THE  ETHICAL  RECORD, 
405  N.  33d  street,       -       -  Philadelphia. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  GO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Ca.1 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor 
respondence  of  intelligent  and  industrious  meri 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co. ,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 

Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  W or- 
cester  P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 

Heaven  and  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


Christian  Paradoxes  : 

The  Characters  ok  a  Believing  Christian, 
in  Paradoxes,  and  Seeming 
Contradictions. 


t£m  UNIVERSITY 

^  1  E8TAB.  1859-  INCOB.  1677  § 


8T A B .  iNWit.  io"^j 

They  Lead  the  World  I  ^ 


3  men.  >^  %! 


^MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.  ORGANS 

Si     235  E.  21st  St.,  N.Y.     I    $35  to  $500  § 


TEN   CENTS  ! 


By  FRANCIS  BACON. 
(Lord  Verulam.) 
"Read  not  to  contradict  nor  to  believf,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider." — \_Bacon. 

TEN  CENTS. 
Bacon's  Essays.  With  notes  of  Devey.  New  Ideal 

edition,  large  type,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Bacon's  Essays,  and  Locke  on  the  Understanding, 

in  one  volume,  half  Russia,  45  cents. 


Twentieth 

4  Warren  street. 


Century, 

New  York. 


BOOK  HOLDERS. 
OOK  RESTS.        SEND  FOR 
DICTIONARY  HOLDERS.  CATALOSUB. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLES.  R.M.LAMBI  E, 
TLAS  STANDS.  39  E.  19th  St.,  S.  Y. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 
now  in  its  20th  year,  is  purely  Western  in  make-up, 
timely  in  sentiment.  Light,  short,  readable  articles 
on  all  subjects.  Advanced  in  thought,  and  aims  to 
the  better  condition  of  its  readers.  Sample  copy 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents.  Address  T.  J. 
Gilmore,  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
paper  and  St.  Louis  Magazine  sent  one  year  for 
$2.50.   

TUBE  ROSES,  FORONE°DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Fern  Cliflf  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 

 :  

STAMMERING, 

And  ail  nervous  defects  of  speech  the  roughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  -14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—JV.  V.  World.  

"SHORTHAND"  tiS^g^ 

editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


THIS 


Wonderful  Medicine 


BILIOUS 


Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvelous  Antidote  yet  discov- 
ered. It  is  the  premier  Specific  for  Sick 
Headache  and  Indigestion ;  and  is  found  effi- 
cacious and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  so  long  pre-eminent 
for  their  health-restoring  and  life  giving 
properties,  have  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine 
in  the  world. 


Bbecham's  Pills 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  ON  A 

WEAK  STOMACH, 

and  are  the  great  cure  for 

SICK  HEADACHE,  IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION, 

CONSTIPATION,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  Etc. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.   Price  25  Cents  per  Box. 
Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal  street, 
New  York, 

who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price— but 
inquire  first. 
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Books  advertised  on  ist  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OF  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench,  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
1  our  Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time. 

f  HE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 

Selection,  °r  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
*  Straggle  for  Life.— New  edition  $1.25 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.— With  illustrations.—  New  edition  $1.50 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  Action  of  Earthworms,  with  observations  on 

their  Habits.— Illustrated  75  cents. 

A  COMPANION-BOO*  T*  UARWIn's  WORKS. 

Charles  Darwin*  His  Life  and  Work.-By 

Grant  Allen  75  cents. 

WORKS  BY  PROP.  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY. 
Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  In  Nature.-H'ns'd. 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or,  The  Causes  of 

the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

rhe  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

Lectures  On  Evolution.— "With  an  Appendix  on  the 
Study  of  Biology.— Two  books  In  one  volume  75  cents. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 
Forms  of  Water  In  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

Claclers.—  With  nineteen  illustrations. 

Lessons  In  Electricity.— With  sixty  illustrations. 

SIX  Lectures  On  Light.— With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 
Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 
Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.— with  other  Dia- 

quisjtions. —  Two  books  in  one  volume  .  75  cents. 

The  Genesis  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Data  of  Ethics  eo  cents. 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  KINCDON  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing  and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen  Universe. — The  Philosophy  of 
the  Pure  Sciences. 

Cosmic  Emotion.— The  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Five  books  in  one  volume  $1.25 

SELECT  WORKS   OF  EDWARD  CLODD. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on   Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays. 
Notes  on   Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Six  books  in  one  volume  $1.50 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 

The   Mystery  of   Matter. —  The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The   Essential   Nature  of  Religion. 

Two  bookB  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS   OF  CRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Force   and    Energy.— A  Theory  of  Dyr/a.rJcs. 

Three  books  in  one  volumo  75  cents. 

\  WORKS    OF  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

iurrent  Discussions  In  Science. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  in  one  volumo  76  cents 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7jewels  In  silver- 
toe  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50),  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11  •  n  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16,  $17.50,  $18.50;  $24.50.  Hinged 
cases.  $3 ;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  "  OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19;  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50 ;  4-ounce,  $33.50; 
s-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 


Ah  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  19-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $300,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

EOCHELLE,  111. 

The  Handy  Binder 


mm 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 
jEST"  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
ile  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 

The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control.  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.  Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  l»arn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen." — Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  pi  ogress 
in  all  ages." — National  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking."-^New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins ;  extra  cloth,  12IHO,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus 
Translated  from  th*  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

*■  If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'.d  be  necessary  t. 
invent  him."—  Voltaire. 

"  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolis' 
him."— Bakounine. 

52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century 


The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation. 
By  C.  Staniland  Wake.    10  cents. 


SELECT  WORKS   BY  J.  F.  C.  HECKER,  M.D. 

The  Black  Death.—  An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

'  THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  -with  thirty-two 

Actinoglyph  Illustrations.— By  Camille  Flammarion. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  K.  K.  Miller. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 

Its  Condition.— By  Nathan  T.  Cark,  LL.D. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAIN1NO 

Physics  and  Polltlcs.-By  Walteb  Bagehot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Polltlcs.-By  Fbedebick 

Pollock.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 


THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 


The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England. -By 

Joseph  Fisher,  F.E.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land 

In  England.— By  William  Lloyd  Bikkbkck,  M.A. 
Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

STANDARD  WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.— By  Eiohard  Chknevh  Trench, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  Of  Life.— Port  I.  and  Part  IL  (two  parts 

in  one).— By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart 
The  Story  Of  Creation.— A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.K.A.S.— With  80  Illustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By James  Sdllt, 

author  of  "  Sensation  and  Intuition,"  "Pessimism,"  &c. 
The  Dawn  Of  History.— An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 
Study.— Edited  by  C.  F.  Keaby,  of  the  British  Museum. 

English,  Past  and  Present.- Part  L  and  Part  n.(two 

parts  in  one).—  By  Eiohard  Cbenevl?  Trench,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

FetlChlsm.— A  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 
of  Religion.—  By  Fritz  Schultze,  Dr.Phil.— Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad. -By 

Abchibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.-By 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

with  a  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Education.—  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Hypnotism:  Its  History  and  Present  Develop- 
ment.—By  Frkdrik  Bjornstrom,  M.D..  Head  Physician  of 
the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Koyal 
Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.- a  controversy  con 

listing  of  papers  by  Henky  Wace,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.— Prof.  Thomas 
H.  Huxley.— W.  C.  Maoee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— 
W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World:  including 

Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  India,  Phoenicia,  Etruria. 
Greece.  Rome.—  By  Geokuk  Rawllnson,  M.  A. .Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of  Nations,"  "The  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  &c. 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amaions.-A  Eecord 

of  AdvcntureB,  Habits  of  Animals.  Sketches  (If  Brazilian  and 
Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator,  during 
Eleven  Years  of  Travel— By  Henry  Walter  Bates.  F.L.S., 
Assis  t  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  1st, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.-  By 
Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.— With  portrait  of  the 
author,  colored  mop  of  the  world  showing  the  1000-fathom  line 
and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  1st, 

Modern  Science  and   Modern  Thought.- By 

S.  Laino.— Containing  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladstone's 
"  Dawn  of  Creation  "  and  "  l'roem  of  Genesis,"  and  on  Drum- 
mond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  Price  75  cents 


i'or  a  complete  list  of  the  Humboldt 
Library  in  pamphlet  form  at  15  and  30  cents 
send  for  free  catalogue. 
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Everybody's  Typewriter. 

PRICE  COMPLETE,  $15.00. 

A  Simple,  Compact  Machine,  Within  the  Means  of  All. 

YOU  NEED  NOT  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  IT,  OR 
MORTGAGE  YOUR  HOUSE  TO  BUY  IT ! 


This  is  exact  copy  of  the  MERRITT'S  work. 
It  is  equal  to  that  of  any  High  Priced  Type- 
writer.    Relieves  fatigue  from  steady  use  of 
pen.     Improves  spelling  and  punctuation.  In- 
terests and  instructs  children.     The  entire 
correspondence  of  a  business  house  can  be  cfone 
with  it.     Learned  in  a  half  hour  from  direc- 
tions. Prints  Capitals,  small  letters,  figures 
and  characters,  78  in  all.  Price  $15  complete. 

Prints  from,  Clear  Metal  Type. 

No  Ribbon  to  Wear  Out,  Smut  the  Fingers  or  Paper. 
Can  both  DUPLICATE  and  MANIFOLD.     This  no 

other  low-priced  Typewriter  on  the  market  can  do.  Excelsior ! 

No  Eubber  Type  Machines  can  compete  with  it.   Its  Work  is  Unexcelled. 

Perfect  Alignment,  Greater  Speed  than  any  but  a  Eigh-priced  machine. 
What  YOU  want  is  a  MERRITT.  Ho  other  machine  can  give  7011  snch  results  for  the  money. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  like  the  following  are  received. — "  We  like  it  very  much  and  would  not  part 
with  it  for  four  times  the  amount  we  paid  for  it  unless  we  could  duplicate  it." 

Write  for  Circulars,  Voluntary  Testimonials  and  sworn-to  Speed  Test  of  60  words  a  minute. 

LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


SENT  IMMEDIATELY  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  PRICE,  $15.00. 


59  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
SOLE  ^_C3-E2NrrrS. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


The  Eight-Hour  Pin 

Is  a  neat  little  badge,  made  of 
hard  metal  and  silver-plated.  It 
is  a  most  effective  agitator  for 
shorter  hours,  and  shou  Id  be  worn 
by  all  friends  of  labor.  Meets  with 
success  everywhere.  Labor  organ- 
izations should  order  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  all  their  members. 
Sample  packege  of  one  dozen  Pins, 
?S  cts.;  100  Pins,  $1.50;  1.000  Pins, 
$10.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

A.  O.  HUTTERLY, 
632  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  new  edition  of  ''  Volney's 
Ruins."   See  advertisement. 


Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 

"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL," 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50=Cent  Book  for  1 5  Cents 

377  PAGES. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Belford's  Magazine. 


the:  only 


Thoroughf.y  American  Magazine 


published  in  America. 
Without  Prejudices,  but  with  strong  Principles  ; 
Liberal  and  Independent,  yet  uncompromising 
in  opposition  to  Ignorance,  Injustice,  and 
Political  and  Social  Despotism. 

The  most  popular,  the  best  edited,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  most  readable  Magazine  in  the 
country. 

Its  contributors  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular. 

Its  short  stories  are  the  strongest  to  be  had  for 
money. 

Its  short  articles  are  timely,  original,  and  valuable. 

Its  poems  are  true  poetry  by  true  poets. 

Its  editorials  are  written  with  a  high  purpose. 

Its  book  reviews  are  scholarly  criticisms  of  the 
world's  literature.  They  have  been  declared 
"  often  better  than  the  bo  ks  themselves." 

A  chief  feature  of  BELFORD'S  is 

The  Complete  Novel 

published  with  each  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Twelve,  full-sized,  unabridged,  copyright  Novels, 
by  the  most  popular  authors,  with  each  yearly  sub- 
scription to  the  Magazine. 

Political  articles  by  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of 
both  parties,  Senators,  Congressmen  and  diplo- 
mats. 

Articles  relating  to  War,  the  Army  and  Navy,  by 
distinguished  Generals,  Admirals,  and  Officers. 

Articles  on  Science  by  noted  Scientists  ;  on  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Economy  by  recognized  authorities  ; 
on  Literature  and  Art  bv  famous  cri-  ics  and  artists. 
In  short  BELFORD'S  MAGAZINE  aims  to  be  the 
Best,  Largest,  Brightest,  most  interesting  and  most 
valuable  Magazine  published  in  the  world. 

Contents  of  Belford's  Magazine  for  May : 

The  Cliffs  of  Hayakawa,  a  complete  novel  By 

Edward  H.  House. 
Congressional  Power  on  Education  and  Elections. 
By  B.  J.  Sage. 

Hearts  and  Coronets,  a  story   By  Lieut.-Col. 

F.  F.  Warburton. 

Historical  Vindication  of  Secession  By  Hon. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

A  Poem  (sonnet)  By  Emma  C.  Dowd 

Celebrated  Men  of  the  Day  :  II..  Charles  Gayerre, 
The  Southern  Historian.  .By  Laura  F.  Hinsdale. 

"Brunette  Preferred,"  a  story  By  Timothy 

Hayseed. 

Doomed,  a  poem  By  H.  B.  Serry 

The  Silver  Question  By  Senator  Stewart 

The  Organist,  a  poem  By  William  H.  Hayne 

Books  Worthy  of  Note . .  Ry  Admiral  Porter,  TJ.S.N. 
and  Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Stranger  than  Death  By  Olla  PeTkins  Toph 

Prize  Papers  on  Practical  Questions  :  Free  Trade  in 

the  United  States  By  W.  A.  McClean, 

A.  F.  Chase,  and  others. 
Editorial— 

Fooling  the  Farmers. 

The  Silver  Question. 

The  Benefit  of  Scarcity. 

Jefferson  Davis's  Last  Plea. 

Passing  Notes. 
Reviews— 

"Orations  and  After  dinner  Speeches  of  Chaun- 

cey  M.  Depew." 
"  Elocutionary  Studies  for  Amateurs."  By 

Bessie  B.  Bosworth. 
"  A  Vagabond's  Honor."   By  Ernest  DeLancey 

Pier  son. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

I  know  a  man,  intemperate  and  who  never  in  his 
life  did  a  stroke  of  productive  labor,  of  which  I  ever 
heard,  whose  income  is  somewhere  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  a  year.    He  with  his  family  lives  in  a  handsome 
house  and  may  generally  be  seen  lolling  about  the  place 
smoking  a  pipe.    His  income  is  in  the  form  of  rent  and 
interest  from  inherited  legal  papers.    This  presents  a 
case  so  simple  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  see  the 
truth  of  it.   The  man  referred  to  earns  not  one  cent  of 
his  income.    Others  earn  it.    He,  because  land  and 
money  are  monopolized,  collects  it.    Much  land  being 
held  out  of  use  by  law  makes  land  scarce.    The  volume 
of  money  being  limited  by  law  makes  money  scarce. 
Both  these  necessities  of  life  being  monopolized  by  law 
those  who  are  in  the  monopoly  are  able  to  get  for  them 
artificial  prices.   The  laws  of  the  land  declare  that  be- 
cause this  intemperate  and  industrially  worthless  man 
possesses  certain  bits  of  paper  called  titles  and  bonds 
he  shall  have  power  to  take  from  industrious  persons 
$12,000  or  $15,000  a  year.    All  this  is  so  simple  that 
every  school  teacher,  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  other 
intelligent  man  or  woman  should  be  able  to  understand 
it  with  a  little  thought. 


A  correspondent  in  Indian  Territory  writes  thus : 

You  say  that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  all  law.  Now,  I  waut 
you  to  let  us  know  whether  the  community  would  have  any  right  to 
compel  individuals  who  would  persist  in  infringing  the  rights  of 
others  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all,  and  how  the  re- 
straint should  be  used.  Many  persons  think  that  you  want  to  do 
away  with  all  forms  of  law  and  educate  the  people  to  a  standard 
which  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  or  which  must  take 
a  great  many  years.  Please  explain  this  through  the  columns  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  and  make  it  as  plain  as  possible. 

Before  social  conditions  will  be  right,  all  persons  must, 
I  think,  understand  what  conditions  are  right,  that  is : 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  all ;  and  must  be  disposed 
to  do  right,  that  is :  promote  their  own  welfare  by  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  I 
think,  before  all  persons  understand  right  conditions 
and  are  disposed  to  promote  them.  But  the  consum- 
mation may  be  hastened  by  thinking,  talking,  and  work- 
ing for  it  rather  than  against  it.  Many  persons  seem 
disposed  to  work  against  it  because  it  is  a  long  way  off. 
This,  of  course,  postpones  it  still  further.  We  should 
work  for  the  right  without  regard  to  how  long  it  will 
be  before  it  comes  to  pass. 


Why  is  there  so  much  poverty  in  the  world  ?  Because 
enormous  sums  of  money  are  taken  from  the  producers 
according  to  law.  What  goes,  in  the  form  of  rent,  in- 
terest, and  profits,  to  id1.ers,  must  necessarily  come,  by 
reduced  wages,  from  workers.  Many  good  and  intelli- 
gent persons  do  not  understand  this,  but  I  should  think 
they  could  if  they  would  try. 

Such  is  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  that  the  intem- 
perate idler  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  is  more  esteemed 
where  he  lives,  by  society,  including  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  than  hard  working,  sober,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  mechanics.  And  some  of  the  clergymen  in 
that  neighborhood,  with  such  an  object  lesson  before 
them,  say  that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  in- 
temperate  and  idle  and  the  rich  are  rich  because  they 
are  industrious  and  self-denying. 


About  infringement  of  rights  :  These  are  generally 
supposed  to  mean  deeds  of  violence  and  theft  perpe- 
trated by  individuals  against  existing  statute  laws. 
And  organized  military  government  is  commonly  held 
to  be  necessary  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  com- 
mit such  acts.    I  think  the  first  question  to  settle  is : 
What  is  to  be  done  with  those  who  monopolize  vacant 
land,  money,  and  the  instruments  of  production  ?  Such 
are  the  most  dangerous  infringers  of  the  rights  of  others 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.   The  evil  of  military  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  maintains  monopolies.    Its  weakness 
is  that  it  cannot  prevent  illegal  deeds  of  violence  and 
theft.    My  opinion  is  that  if  legal  infringements  of 
rights  would  cease,  illegal  infringements  would  also 
cease.    And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
problem  is :  How  to  get  rid  of  monopolists.    After  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  what  we  should  do 
with  murderers,  ravishers,  and  thieves.    But  we  may  as 
well  understand,  I  think,  that  the  first  question  will 
only  be  settled  by  the  processes  of  evolution,  and  these 
are  very  slow.    It  should  always  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  equal  privileges  are  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
cessation  of  military  government.  We  should,  therefore, 
desire  fewer,  and  fewer,  and  yet  fewer  statute  laws  until 
we  learn  to  live  without  any.   That  government  is  best 
which  governs  least. 

W.  W.  Whitehill,  New  Haven,  Ct,  says : 
You  appear  to  favor  free  trade,  but  we  cannot  see  just  how  it  will 
benefit  us  as  a  nation  to  repeal  our  tariff  laws  and  let  foreigners 
fill  our  markets  with  goods  that  could  be  made  at  home,  and  give 
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labor  to  the  already  unemployed.  Free  trade  may  have  benefited 
England,  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  has  improved  the  financial  con- 
dition of  either  the  governments  or  peoples  of  Turkey,  India,  or  Ire- 
land. 

Yes,  I  favor  free  trade  between  individuals,  cities, 
states,  and  nations.  I  do  not  think  protection  benefits 
this  nation ;  but  if  I  did  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
my  belief.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  have  the  right 
to  buy  my  goods  where  I  please  and  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible.  Protection  denies  me  that  privilege  and, 
therefore,  to  me,  it  is  wrong.  I  think  experience  would 
prove  that  unrestricted  trade  would  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  If  so  it  would  be  right  and  should  prevail. 
But  free  trade,  with  me,  means  not  only  the  disappear- 
ance of  custom  house  officers,  but  vacant  land  owners, 
special  money  issuers,  charter  and  patent-right  holders, 
the  mail  carrying  monopoly,  special  favors  to  churches 
and  schools,  and  all  other  monopolies  maintained  by  a 
military  government. 

May  i  in  Europe  came  and  has  gone  with  compara- 
tively little  labor  parading,  less  disturbance,  and 
still  less  bloodshed.  In  Paris  a  few  sans  culottes  heads 
were  broken;  in  Pesth  some  workmen  were  pierced 
with  soldiers'  bayonets.  But  it  is  evident  that  every- 
where working  people  are  learning  that  government, 
as  at  present  existing,  is  their  real  enemy.  The  gov- 
ernments, on  May  i,  kept  the  people  suppressed — pre- 
vented processions  and  meetings — by  force  of  arms. 
This  policy  will  ultimately  do  its  work.  The  poor  will 
slowly  come  to  understand.  And  when  the  ruling 
classes  can  no  longer  hire  poor  men  to  become  police- 
men and  soldiers,  what  will  happen  ? 


Nationalism  in  Germany  worked  against  Socialism 
on  May  i.  The  Government  employs  thousands  of 
workmen  not  only  in  the  civil,  police,  and  military 
services  but  in  the  factories  that  supply  her  fighters 
with  food,  clothing,  and  fighting  material.  Then  there 
are  the  railroad,  canal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express 
services,  with  all  the  patronage  represented  by  the  ma- 
terial provided  for  these  branches.  The  Government 
forbade  all  its  employes  to  stop  work  on  May  i.  This 
is  a  straw  that  indicates  what  tyranny  Nationalism,  if 
completely  established,  might  and  probably  would  in- 
volve.  

Kemmler,  who  was  to  have  been  secretly  murdered 
by  a  public  official  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  by  a 
decision  of  a  United  States  court  has  been  spared  from 
his  horrible  fate  until  some  time  in  June.  It  seems 
that  they  are  trying  to  legally  decide  whether  murder- 
ing a  man  by  electricity  is  a  cruel  and  unusual  mode  of 
killing.  Well,  whenever  a  lineman  is  killed  by  elec- 
tricity every  one  seems  to  think  it  horrible.  But  an 
accidental  death  among  the  wires  is  nothing  like  as  in- 
human as  the  cold-blooded  murder  that  the  politicians, 
backed  by  clergymen  and  people,  seem  determined  to 
commit  at  Auburn.  Think  of  the  feelings  of  the  vic- 
tim of  Christian  revenge  while  he  is  having  the  killing 
machine  adjusted  to  his  person,  while  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  is  being  made  to  indicate  how t  much  lightning 
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he  should  be  shot  with.  An  assassination,  which  the 
victim  does  not  suspect,  is  not  so  fiendish  as  this  con- 
templated murder.  It  is  disgusting  to  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  State,  men  and  women, 
want  Kemmler  murdered  and  would  be  sorry  to  have 
him  escape  from  the  monsters  who  intend  to  kill  him  if 
they  can. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker  says  in  "Liberty,"  April  19: 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  disregard  criticism  from  any  intelligent 
man  or  journal.  Only  men  like  Henry  George  think  they  can  af- 
ford to  do  this.  I  should  have  to  add  Mr.  Pentecost  also,  if  I  did 
not  hope  that,  having  shaken  off  so  much  that  his  old  master  taught 
him,  he  will  soon  shake  off  this  bad  habit  too. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  Mr.  Tucker  refers.  The  only 
criticisms  that  I  am  conscious  of  having  publicly  disre- 
garded are  those  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  regard. 
But  has  Mr.  Tucker  been  criticising  me  ?  If  so  I  am 
ignorant  of  it,  except  what  appears  in  "  Liberty  "  of 
April  19,  to  which  I  refer  in  another  paragraph.  The 
foregoing  remark  of  Mr.  Tucker  gives  me  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  say  some  sparkling  things,  in  the  vein  of  the 
personal  controversialist,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  like  Mr.  Tucker  as  much  as  I  admire  his  devotion  to 
his  ideas,  and  nothing  that  he  can  say  shall  disturb  my 
good  humor.  

Anarchism  does  not  mean  no  government.  It  means 
no  government  by  physical  force.  It  does  not  mean 
each  for  himself  independently  of  all.  It  means  vol- 
untary cooperation.  Anarchism  is  Socialism  without 
physical  compulsion.  It  does  not  mean  the  destruction 
of  our  present  forms  of  government  by  physical  vio- 
lence. It  means  the  harmonizing  of  society  by  edu- 
cation in  sociologic  science.  It  does  not  contemplate 
sudden  changes.  It  recognizes  that  slowness  is  a  neces- 
sary characteristic  of  evolution.  Anarchism  is  the  syn- 
onym for  sociologic  evolution.  It  means  that  we  should 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  less  government  by  physical 
force  until  we  learn  how  to  dispense  with  all.  It  does 
not  advocate  license  for  the  criminal.  It  demands  lib- 
erty for  the  worthy.  It  would  restrain  burglars,  mur- 
derers, land  grabbers,  money  monopolists,  tax  gatherers 
— those  who  injure  or  despoil  others  by  physical  force 
operating  without  or  by  means  of  statute  law.  But  it 
would  give  freedom  of  opportunity  to  the  wealth  pro- 
ducer. Anarchists  know  they  will  not  have  the  state  of 
society  they  want  until  it  can  be  secured  by  public 
opinion.   

Discontent  among  the  working  people  of  Europe  is 
.so  rife  and  the  causes  of  poverty  are  so  well  under- 
stood that  governments  in  their  present  form  cannot, 
historically  speaking,  last  long. 


I  have  received  a  number  of  more  or  less  complaining 
or  angry  letters  because  I  do  not  answer  all  personal 
communications  and  print  everything  that  is  sent  here 
for  publication.  If  I  neglect  my  correspondence  it  is 
because  I  am  too  busy  to  attend  to  it ;  and  many  good 
contributions  are  delayed  because  up  to  this  time  it  has 
been  impossible  to  print  them.    Indeed,  so  engaged  am 
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I  and  so  many  manuscripts  have  I  that  some  valuable 
papers  are  buried  under  a  mountain  of  others,  having 
been  covered  up  before  I  had  time  to  look  at  them.  I 
beg  to  be  borne  with  as  patiently  as  possible,    h.  o.  p. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


The  "  Sunday  School  Times "  is  a  good  sized,  well 
printed  weekly  paper,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and 
claiming  a  circulation  of  146,000  copies.   What  sort  of 
a  paper  it  is  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  issue 
before  me  gives  prominent  place  to  an  article  by  a 
medical  missionary,  descriptive  of  a  Japanese  orphan 
asylum  which  is  supported  on  the  faith  cure  principle. 
When  they  have  nothing  to  eat  in  the  asylum,  the  bell 
is  rung  for  prayers,  the  children  are  made  to  kneel 
down  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  ruler  of  the  universe  is 
allowed  no  rest  until  he  sends  relief.    On  the  last  occa- 
sion when  these  extreme  measures  were  resorted  to,  the 
prayers  were  interrupted  "by  a  knock  on  the  door,  which 
proved  to  have  been  made  by  a  missionary  lady,  who  had 
come  that  day  from  another  city,  bringing  thirty  dollars 
from  a  company  of  Christians  in  New  York."  Hereon 
the  medical  missionary  moralizes  to  the  effect  that  "not 
this  incident  merely,  but  the  home  in  all  its  beneficent 
working,  is  a  grand  object-lesson  to  our  Christians."  It 
is  a  sad  reflection  that  such  seeds  of  Atheism  as  this 
grotesque  story  may  be  planted  weekly  in  146,000  Ameri- 
can families. 

In  the  same  issue  with  this  instructive  narrative  is  a 
lengthy  article  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  on 
"The  Lessons  of  Easter."  Dr.  Huntington  is  a  man 
who,  if  the  Japanese  missionary's  theory  be  true,  that 
the  good  things  of  life  are  sent  in  answer  to  fervent 
prayer,  must  have  done  some  pretty  hard  praying  in 
his  time.  He  is  the  rector  of  Grace  church  in  New 
York  city,  and  enjoys  a  magnificent  house,  a  comfort- 
able salary,  an  admiring  congregation,  the  usual  trans- 
atlantic relaxations  from  pastoral  toil,  and  the  comfort- 
able assurance  of  going  straight  to  heaven  when  he 
dies.  When  one  for  whom  the  God  he  serves  has  done 
so  much  discourses  of  sacred  things,  we  common  folks 
can  do  no  less  than  listen  with  respectful  admiration. 

Dr.  Huntington's  Lesson  of  Easter  is  chiefly  a  lesson 
in  what  may  be  called  theological  economy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  political  kind.  The  Easter  festival 
commemorates  the  resurrection :  "  The  gospel  of  the 
resurrection  is  the  only  guarantee  for  three  posses- 
sions, no  one  of  which  our  modern  world  can  spare- 
hope,'  freedom,  and  gladness ;"  and  hope,  freedom,  and 
gladness,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  the  sure  found* 
tions  of  our  glorious  modern  civilization. 

Easter  is  to  the  world  the  guarantee  of  freedom.  What  is  a  free 
government?  It  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  a  system  of 
polity  under  which  the  people  make  their  own  laws,  and  decide  by 
their  own  voice  who  shall  be  their  rulers.  But  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  "free  government"  exists  only  where  the 
atmosphere  is  permeated  with  Christian  ideas  ?  It  is  only  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  continents  which  have  yielded  themselves  in  some 
measure  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  that  we  find  civil  freedom 
prevalent.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  reason  is,  that  only 
such  peoples  can  be  trusted  with  freedom  as  have  a  just  and  worthy 


conception  of  what  freedom  means.  A  common  notion  about  free- 
dom is,  that  it  means  leave  to  have  one's  own  way,  the  right  to  do 
what  one  chooses.  But,  manifestly,  a  nation  governed  upon  this 
principle  of  letting  every  man  do  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes 
would  speedily  go  to  pieces.  Such  a  community  would,  soon  or 
late,  and  more  likely  soon  than  late,  have  to  choose  between  two 
evil  alternatives— the  one  anarchy,  the  other  despotism. 

It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  that  makes  free  institutions 
possible,  and  it  does  this  by  insisting  that  every  man,  besides  his 
temporal  and  earthly  citizenship,  has  also  a  heavenly  citizenship, 
that  is  to  say,  has  obligations,  duties,  responsibilities— the  sanction 
of  which  comes  down  from  above.  Under  this  heavenly  citizenship 
freedom  is  understood  to  mean  freedom  to  do  right,  and  men  are 
said  to  be  "free,"  not  because  they  are  at  liberty  to  follow  the  beck- 
oning of  their  appetites  and  passions  whithersoever  they  may  lead, 
but  because  they  have  their  appetites  and  passions  so  well  under 
control  that  they  themselves  are  free  to  do  what  conscience  dictates. 
In  a  word  a  self-governed  nation  can  only  fairly  deserve  the  name 
when  it  is  made  up  of  citizens  who  are  themselves  severally  self- 
governed  men. 

Yes,  this  Christian  minister  actually  says  this !  He 
lives  near  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Broadway  in 
the  city  of  New  York.    He  has  eyes  to  see  with,  ears 
to  hear  with,  and  a  mind  to  understand.    He  speaks 
every  Sunday  to  a  congregation  which  probably  con- 
tains more  men  who  make  a  point  of  doing  what  is 
right  in  their  own  eyes,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
and  interest  of  other  men,  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.    He  is  the  same  man  who  not  long  ago  suggested 
that  the  Church  might  profitably  pray  to  God  to  "  in- 
cline the  hearts  of  employers,  and  of  those  whom  they 
employ,  to  mutual  forbearance,  fairness,  and  good  will, 
and  suffer  not  the  hire  of  the  laborers  to  be  kept  back 
by  fraud."   Yet  he  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  146,000 
subscribers  to  the  "  Sunday  School  Times "  that  the 
reason  men  are  free  in  this  country  is  "because  they 
have  their  appetites  and  passions  so  well  under  control. 
that  they  are  free  to  do  what  conscience  dictates."  Dr. 
Huntington  cannot  but  know  that  he  is  uttering  what 
would  be  a  dangerous  falsehood,  were  it  not  such  pal- 
pable nonsense.    He  must  know  better  than  most  men, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  us  are  not  free  to  do  what  con- 
science dictates.    He  might  know,  had  he  but  the  courage 
to  look  into  his  own  heart,  that  he  himself  is  very  far 
from  enjoying  that  conscientious  freedom  of  which  he 
speaks  so  glibly. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  see  how  this  priest  of  Mammon, 
even  while  apologizing  for  tyranny,  is  compelled  to  stul- 
tify himself  by  using  the  language  of  genuine  freedom. 
"A  self-governed  nation  can  only  fairly  deserve  the 
name  when  it  is  made  up  of  citizens  who  are  themselves 
severally  self-governed  men."  Let  Dr.  Huntington  try 
the  government  of  city,  state,  or  nation  by  that  canon, 
and  see  what  he  will  make  of  it.  Self-governed,  indeed ! 
Is  a  man  self -governed  who  allows  himself  to  be  stripped, 
searched,  and  robbed  because  he  has  seen  fit  to  buy  the 
things  he  wants  in  one  market  rather  than  in  another  ? 
or  who  obeys,  with  humble  submissiveness,  the  man- 
dates of  the  venal  spoilsmen  of  Albany  and  the  city 
hall?  Can  a  man  be  self-governed,  who  in  the  whole 
wide  world  has  no  place  whereon  he  may  stand  and 
work  for  his  own  support,  except  by  permission  of  some 
fellow-man  ? 

Civilization  has  many  foes ;  but  I  question  if  it  has 
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any  more  powerful  for  evil  than  such  men  as  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington. And  yet,  in  their  own  despite,  against  their 
own  good  will,  even  such  men  are  assisting  in  the  move- 
ment toward  freedom.  Their  teachings  are  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  absurd  of  the  philosophy  of  slavery. 


All  this  injustice  can  be  ended ,  all  possibility  of  this  kind  of  rob- 
bery can  be  taken  away,  and  certainty  substituted  for  uncertainty, 
by  applying  to  the  land  the  same  principle  that  in  the  early  days  we 
applied  to  the  mines,  and  making  the  use  of  the  land  the  only  valid 
title  to  its  possession.  Nor  yet,  to  fully  end  the  evils  of  land  mo- 
nopoly, is  any  violent  change  necessary.  The  forms  of  land  owner- 
ship may  be  left  just  as  they  are  ;  nor  need  there  be  any  restriction 
in  the  amount  of  land  which  an  individual  can  hold.  All  that  is 
necessary  are  a  few  simple  changes,  which  will  make  both  our  legal 
and  financial  systems  less  complex  and  unjust.  Let  me  recapitu- 
late them  as  they  occur  to  me : 

First :  To  make  the  peaceable,  bona  fide  use  of  land  for  one  year 
conclusive  evidence  of  ownership,  and  to  require  compensation  for 
improvements  made  in  good  faith  as  a  prior  condition  to  the  dispos- 
session of  any  occupier  of  land. 

Second  :  To  abolish  all  taxes  for  revenue  except  the  tax  upon  the 
value  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements,  and  to  exempt  even 
from  this  tax  $1,000  or  more,  to  each  individual. 

Third  :  To  provide  a  summary  process  by  which  land  not  in  use 
can  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  make 
personal  use  of  it,  upon  payment  to  the  owner  of  its  assessed  value. 

How  would  such  a  platform  as  that  suit  you  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  for  men  who  are  convinced  that  the 
foundation  of  poverty  is  the  monopoly  of  land,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  believe  that  relief  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  governmental  action,  it  should  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  more  satisfactory.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  the  three  reforms  proposed 
could  ever  be  legislatively  established  ;  because  their 
establishment  would  mean  the  sure  downfall  of  the 
monopolists  ;  and  statute  laws  can  be  enacted  only  by 
permission  of  the  monopolists,  who,  of  course,  would 
never  consent  to  their  own  destruction.  But  the  agita- 
tion for  this  platform  would,  for  all  that,  be  a  powerful 
force  toward  the  opening  of  freedom's  gates.  For  the 
legislative  granting  of  rights  and  powers  is  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  matter ;  the  real  progress  toward 
freedom  is  the  determination  of  men  that  the  rights 
and  powers  naturally  belong  to  them.  The  Czar  of 
Russia  tnight  concede  his  people  a  constitution  and 
parliamentary  system  like  those  of  Great  Britain  to- 
morrow, but  the  Russian  people  would  be  no  whit  freer 
than  they  are  today  ;  what  would  happen  would  be 
simply  that  absolutism  would  make  use  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, and,  it  might  be,  a  much  more  terrible  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Russian  people  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  a  right  to  as  much  freedom  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  British  people,  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  Czar  to  deprive  them  of  that 
right — they  would  just  simply  pay  no  attention  to  him, 
and  if  he  happened  not  to  like  the  way  things  were  go- 
ing, he  would  be  allowed  to  lump  it.  A  Czar  is  possi- 
ble in  Russia,  only  because  the  Russians  believe  they 
ought  to  obey  an  autocrat ;  a  custom  house  officer  is 
possible  in  New  York  for  just  the  same  sort  of  reason 
— because  the  people  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  them 
to  refuse  to  submit  to  him. 

Suppose  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 


—the  men  and  women  who  toil  and  produce,  but  don't 
enjoy— were  firmly  persuaded  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  right  to  retain  possession  of  land  lying 
idle  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  the  right  to 
eject  another  man  from  land  that  he  was  using  ;  and 
that  the  expense  of  supporting  organized  government 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  rich  whom  the  government  pro- 
tects and  serves  ?  Suppose  all  this,  and  try  to  figure 
out  for  yourself  how  long  vacant  land  ownership  and 
organized  government  would  endure. 

The  platform  I  have  quoted  was  announced  by  Henry 
George,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  March 
26,  1878.  [Twelve  years  ago. — Ed  ]  It  is  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Herman  Royer,  who  describes  himself  as  "  believ- 
ing not  at  all  in  the  Single-tax  as  now  expounded  in 
the  '  Standard,'  nor  in  any  tax,  nor  in  any  involuntary 
contribution  for  services*  not  rendered  nor  even  de- 
sired." In  the  peroration  of  this  speech,  Mr.  George 
said  of  this  platform  : 

The  standard  that  I  have  tried  to  raise  tonight  may  be  torn  by 
prejudice  and  blackened  by  calumny  ;  it  may  now  move  forward, 
and  again  be  forced  back.  But  once  loosed,  it  can  never  again  be 
furled ! 

Paul  planteth,  and  Apollos  watereth,  but  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease. The  ground  is  plowed  ;  the  seed  is  set ;  the  good  tree  will 
grow  ! 

So  little  now,  only  the  eye  of  faith  can  see  it.  So  little  now  ;  so 
tender  and  so  weak.  But  some  time  the  birds  of  heaven  shall  sing 
in  its  branches,  some  time  the  weary  shall  find  rest  beneath  its 
shade !. 

True  enough.  The  standard  never  again  can  be 
furled.  The  little  tree  is  growing,  and  the  weary  shall 
find  rest  beneath  its  shade.  But  I  ask  my  Single-tax 
friends  to  consider  whether  they  are  following  that 
standard,  or  doing  aught  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  tree 
of  freedom.  A  fiscal  reform  movement,  whose  highest 
aim  is  the  organization  of  a  National  Land  Company, 
which  shall  rent  land  to  tenants  at  prices  "  which  will 
leave  them  a  comfortable  living  off  the  land,"  is  surely 
a  sorry  sort  of  tree  for  Paul  to  plant  or  Apollos  to  water. 

A  wonderful  thing,  this  thought  fermentation  ;  never 
more  wonderful  than  at  the  present  time.  Round  some 
little  nucleus,  a  swirl  of  agitation  suddenly  develops  ; 
men  urge  some  particular  reform,  earnestly,  fiercely, 
as  though  the  welfare  of  humanity  depended  on  it. 
Society  looks  on,  contemptuously  indulgent,  wonder- 
ing at  the  folly  which  expends  so  much  effort  with  ab- 
solutely no  prospect  of  success.  Presently  the  agita- 
tion subsides  ;  the  men  engaged  in  it  lose  heart  and 
faith  ;  in  that  particular  fashion,  they  see,  nothing  is  to 
be  ,  done.  But  lo  !  another  nucleus,  another  swirl  of 
agitation,  and  another,  and  another  ;  and  foremost 
among  the  enthusiasts,  the  very  men  who  but  a  short 
time  ago  were  laughing  at  what  they  called  "  crank- 
ism,"  and  wondering  how  men  could  make  such  fools 
of  themselves.  And  all  the  while  the  subtle  chemistry 
of  thought  is  working  through  the  entire  mass.  Men's 
beliefs  are  changing  ;  the  foul  gases  of  falsehood  and 
superstition  are  being  thrown  off ;  the  social  mass  is 
clarifying.  One  man  upraises  a  standard  of  principle  ; 
a  thousand  others  attack  it,  rending  it  to  pieces,  strip- 
ping the  falsehoods  from  it,  demonstrating  its  inutility. 
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But  whatever  little  germ  of  truth  there  may  have  been 
in  it  remains,  and  only  the  falsehood  is  destroyed.  So, 
one  by  one  the  lies  and  shams  and  superstitions  are  ex- 
posed, and,  little  by  little,  the  truth  is  established,  im- 
pregnable, in  the  minds  of  men.  Wonderful  to  think 
of  it ;  glorious  to  see  it. 

How  little  likely  it  seemed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  would  ever  counte- 
nance any  attack  upon  the  justice  of  land  ownership. 
Argument  seemed  wasted  upon  them  ;  they  laughed 
the  sophisms  of  land  value  taxation  to  scorn.  Yet  here 
comes  the  "  Kansas  Commoner,"  official  organ  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  informing  its  readers  that : 

The  Fanners'  Alliance  does  not  seek  to  bring  about  any  violent 
change  in  the  relations  which  capital  bears  to  labor  ;  but  it  is  real- 
ized by  the  leaders  of  that  movement  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
producer  of  wealth  the  full  proceeds  ot  his  labor,  rent,  interest,  and 
speculative  profit  must  eventually  and  finally  be  abolished.    .    .  . 

No  man  can  show  a  title  deed  to  land  from  God.  Man  has  the 
right  to  occupy  and  use  alone,  and  has  no  valid  claim  to  keep  va- 
cant land  out  of  use,  for  in  this  he  violates  the  equal  right  of  his 
brother  to  occupy  and  use.  It  is  thus  seen  that  although  our  laws 
allow  rent  to  be  collected  for  the  use  of  land,  morally  and  equitably 
the  practice  cannot  be  defended  and  is  in  its  nature  unjust. 

And  here  is  the  same  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  demanding  in  convention  that  such  legisla- 
tive action  shall  be  taken  as  will  hinder  the  foreclosure 
of  mortgages  upon  farms,  and  altogether  exempt  home- 
steads from  taxation.  How  easy  to  show  the  absurdi- 
ties involved  in  these  propositions.  Yet  what  vigorous, 
indestructible  elements  of  truth  they  contain. 

Eight  hour  movements,  Charity  Organization  socie- 
ties, Farmers'  Alliances,  Single-tax  crusades,  Socialistic 
propaganda,  all  the  rest  of  them— what  are  they  all  but 
parts  of  the  general  social  fermentation  that  is  purify- 
ing our  race,  and  fitting  it  for  its  higher,  nobler  destiny  ? 
Events  move  fast  in  this  gigantic  age.  Mind  speaks  to 
mind,  thought  answers  thought,  with  lightning  speed, 
across  continents  and  oceans.  Fierce  blows  the  wind 
upon  the  threshing  floor ;  the  air  is  full  of  chaff,  in 
which  is  no  nourishment,  but  only  blindness  and  chok- 
ing.   But  the  wind  will  do  its  work  in  time. 

T.  L.  M'Cready. 
North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 
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WHY   I   AM   A  SOCIALIST. 


BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 


I  have  three  reasons  to  give^  but  the  all-sufficient  one, 
indeed,  is  my  first :  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  I  do 
not  know  whether  books  convert  many,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  they  perform  another  very  important  func- 
tion rather  than  that.  Talking  some  years  ago  with  the 
well-known  French  "  Marxist"  Jules  Guesde,  he  told  me 
that  his  own  reflections  had  made  him  a  Socialist  long 
before  he  had  seen  a  Socialist  book ;  precisely  thus  it 
was  with  me,  though  I  admit  that  my  Socialism  was  at 
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first  of  a  pretty  vague  sort.  I  should  say  that  one  be- 
comes a  Socialist  without  any  merit  on  his  part.  The 
function  that  books  and  addresses  perform  is  that  of 
serving  as  mirrors,  in  which  the  readers  and  hearers 
see  their  own  thoughts  reflected  and  thereby  they  first 
become  really  conscious  of  them.  I  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon experience  of  lecturers  that  members  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  close  come  up  and  say :  "If  that  which  you 
have  told  us  is  Socialism,  why  I  am  already  a  Socialist." 

Reflection  and  books  alone  would  not,  however,  have 
made  me  a  Socialist.   The  fact  that  I  had  no  interest 
in  upholding  the  established  order  is  an  important  ele- 
ment, of  course.    But  further  I  think  my  fellow-Social- 
ists are  mistaken  in  holding  that  every  thoughtful 
man  who  does  not  find  his  interest  in  the  present  an- 
archy ought,  on  studying  Socialism,  to  become  con- 
verted.   There  are  two  temperaments  in  the  world: 
men  of  an  individualist  order  of  mind,  who  cannot  bear 
to  have  their  liberty  in  the  least  infringed  upon,  and 
who  insist  on  the  right  not  alone  of  using,  but  of  abus- 
ing what  is  theirs,  and  men  of  the  opposite  spirit,  the 
Socialist  spirit.   The  fact,  that  I  by  nature  belong  to  the 
latter  class,  coupled  with  the  other  above  mentioned 
facts,  are  sufficient  to  explain  my  position.    I  further 
hold  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  convert  the 
former  class.   Take  for  instance  Henry  George  ;  he  is 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet  an 
Individualist ;  that  means,  that  he,  in  my  opinion,  never 
will,  and  considering  his  maturity,  never  can,  become  a 
Socialist. 

It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
a  majority  at  a  given  period  in  the  future  are  to  belong  to 
either  class.  That  the  Anglo-Saxons  half  a  century  ago 
were  to  a  man  Individualists,  I  admit  with  George.  But 
there  is  just  now  a  natural  evolution  at  work,  I  say, 
both  in  our  environment  and  in  our  brains,  which  will 
lead  us  like  little  children  to  the  goal.  Observe,  that 
does  not  make  our  efforts  useless— far  from  it;  the 
change  can  only  be  accomplished  through" us;  we  are 
absolutely  needed  as  its  co-workers.  On  account  of 
this  force  our  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  is  being  more 
and  more  charged  with  Socialism  ;  our  brains  are  little 
by  little  being  twisted  in  a  Socialist  direction ;  every 
young  man,  coming  to  adult  age,  is  involuntarily  hav- 
ing his  thoughts  colored  with  it. 

Every  one  who  will  but  open  his  eyes  can  see  the 
change  going  on  among  our  people  from  an  Individual- 
istic to  a  Socialistic  way  of  thinking.  Our  organized 
wage- workers  have  the  merit  of  being  the  pioneers  in 
this  change,  not  at  all  because  they  were  wiser,  but  be- 
cause they  had  to  face  the  problem  first  of  all. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  reason :  the  equally 
evident  change  in  our  environment.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  a  moral  ordering  of  this  world  and  human 
affairs.  I  was  logically  forced  to  it.  I  could  not  possibly 
get  a  firm  basis  for  a  sound  philosophy,  could  not  begin 
to  answer  the  question  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  life, 
and  why  we  have  been  born,  without  assuming  an  in- 
telligence behind  evolution  whose  work  we  have  to  do 
here.  What  that  work  is,  is  perfectly  inexplicable  with- 
out Socialism  ;  but  that  throws  an  electric  light  on  the 
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subject,  and  this  alone  seems  to  me  ought  to  convince 
our  leaders  of  thought  and  intellect,  such  whose  con- 
sciences are  not  drugged  by  selfishness. 

Socialism  is  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  a  system  but  a 
philosophy  of  history.  It  discloses  to  us  a  clear-cut 
plan  running  like  a  red  thread  through  human  affairs 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  It  shows  us  that  each  period 
of  the  long  and  weary  past  was  a  necessary,  preparatory 
step  to  each  succeeding  stage,  and  that  the  present  is 
but  a  transition  period  to  the  golden  age  ahead  on 
whose  threshold  we  stand.  Such  a  philosophy  stamps 
the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  our 
"  advanced "  philosopher,  Herbert  Spencer,  calls  the 
"  most  universal,  most  controlling  and  comprehensive 
generalization  "  as  an  enthroned  lie,  as  far  as  civilized 
man  is  concerned,  and  it  is  nothing  but  blindness  to 
this  view  that  makes  Haeckel  say:  "Only  the  idealist 
scholar  who  closes  his  eye  to  the  real  truth  can  any 
longer  tell  the  fable  of  the  moral  ordering  of  the 
world." 

Here  we  have  the  fit  answer  to  a  blasphemous  "  Chris- 
tian "  political  economist,  named  Devas,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  big  volume  to  prove  "  that  the  conclusive  answer 
to  the  Socialist  objection  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands,  mercantile  profits,  rent,  and  interest,  is 
that  it  is  God's  will.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  can 
be  found  than  this,  that  our  mutual  position  is  assigned 
to  us  by  Providence.  He  from  whom  life  comes  may 
attach  conditions  to  its  enjoyment.  Let  the  laborer 
then  cease  from  murmuring."  Now  we  can  say  in  re- 
ply :  If  it  is  his  will  that  things  are  as  they  are,  then  it 
is  equally  his  will  that  things  will  be  what  they  will  be.  The 
coming  change — which  Socialism  proves  is  just  as  sure 
as  tomorrow's  sun— is  his  will. 

We  have  an  object-lesson  in  this  evolution  going  on 
under  our  very  eyes.  Years  ago  Socialists  prophesied 
that  competition  would  necessarily  lead  to  monopoly, 
and  that  this  change  would  be  accomplished  soonest 
and  quickest  in  the  United  States,  where  competition 
was  most  unfettered.  And,  lo,  behold  the  Trusts  !  They 
prove,  as  nothing  else  could,  that  society  cannot  develop 
healthfully,  normally,  under  present  conditions.  They 
are  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  Individualism 
and  a  concession  to  Socialism.  The  Trust  utilizes  So- 
cialism for  the  benefit  of  capitalists.  But  the  splendid 
thing  about  it  is,  that  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  help 
calling  attention  to  the  practicability  of  Socialist 
principles  everywhere,  and  that  in  no  country  can  they 
so  easily  be  applied  to  business  life  as  here.  It  prepares 
the  public  mind  for  Socialism. 

My  third  reason  is  the  moral  awakening  that  now  is 
palpably  taking  place  among  Americans,  and  which  es- 
pecially is  manifest  to  me  who,  ever  since  I  became  a 
Socialist,  ten  years  ago,  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
signs.  It  was  long  since  noted  that  our  present  discon- 
tent comes,  not  from  actual  deterioration  in  condition, 
but  from  a  decided  increase  in  unhappiness,  from  the 
fact  that,  though  we  in  every  respect  are  better  off  than 
we  were  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  constantly  growing 
more  conscious  of  our  poverty.  It  is  here  I  have  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  workings  of  evolution. 


I  think  our  morality  a  wicked,  miserable  thing  in 
three  respects  :  Our  industrial  relations,  both  the  com- 
petition and  wage  system,  are  immoral ;  our  conven- 
tional morality  is  the  highest  immorality,  and  our  social 
order  is  positively  satanic  in  tempting  every  mother's 
son  every  day  of  his  life  into  evil  ways. 

Now  mark  that  half  a  century  ago  hardly  anybody 
ever  harbored  such  an  idea.  Why,  the  working  classes 
themselves  were  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  the  wage  system  as  such.  In  1824  the  Eng- 
lish trades-unions  were  legalized,  and  immediately  they 
inaugurated,  as  we  know,  a  series  of  strikes,  lasting  for 
years  ;  but  all  they  fought  for  was  an  improved  condi- 
tion under  the  wage  system  ;  they  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  it  was  the  only  one  under  which  industry 
could  be  carried  on.  How  different  it  is  now  !  There 
is  not  a  single  labor  organization  that  does  not  look 
forward  to  the  abolition  of  that  system  ;  and  more  than 
that :  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at  the  close 
of  their  late  Convention,  issued  a  pastoral  denouncing 
the  principle  of  the  wage  system,  to  wit,  that  labor  is 
considered  and  treated  as  a  ware,  as  un-Christian  and 
immoral. 

Current  morality  is  the  highest  immorality,  because 
it  differentiates  one  man  from  another,  divides  human- 
ity into  cliques,  while  morality,  precisely,  is  the  band 
that  binds  us  together.  It  is  true  Pharisaism.  If  Jesus 
could  walk  among  us  in  the  flesh,  of  course,  he  would 
as  fiercely  denounce  our  self-righteous  church  members 
as  ever  he  did  the  Pharisees  of  old.  He  would  tell  our 
"  better  citizens,"  who  never  have  known  what  real 
temptation  means,  and  hold  themselves  far  superior  to 
a  poor  fellow  who  is  sorely  tempted  every  day  of  his 
life,  that  many  a  prison  inmate  has  tried  to  live  up  to 
an  ideal  and  has  manfully  conquered  temptations  scores 
of  times  before  he  fell,  and  that  such  a  man  is  far  more 
moral  than  the  Pharisee  who  never  cared  a  snap  for 
the  good  and  the  true.  And  it  is  evident  that  Satan 
has  been  for  many  years  the  patron  of  our  churches  ; 
they  have  made  it  their  sole  business  to  be  "  witnesses 
for  the  principles  of  property."  Henry  Ward  Beech er 
taught  cornering  of  our  food  products  was  a  legitimate 
business,  and  other  ministers  have  been  known,  as  often 
as  they  have  a  few  dollars  to  spare,  to  put  them  into 
margins  and  stocks. 

But  there  is  evidently  a  quickening  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  Socialism  is  the  mirror  which  evolution  holds 
up  to  our  thoughtful,  warm-hearted  fellow-citizens. 
It  gladdens  me  to  see  so  many  Christian  ministers  step 
forth  and  testify  that  the  fulness  of  the  truth  is  dawn- 
ing upon  them.  Even  our  comfortable  people  will  at 
last  come  to  see  that  if  they  leave  a  child  in  criminal 
and  squalid  surroundings,  so  that  it  inevitably  will  be- 
come a  thief  and  a  murderer,  they  are  responsible.  You 
rich  are  the  real  thieves  and  murderers  !  But  all  signs  and 
portents  bear  witness  that  Satan  will  be  dethroned. 

Boston,  Mass.  
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If  there  is  no  God  is  it  blasphemy  to  say  so? 
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BY  OTTO  WETTSTEIN. 

There  is  no  specific  "  Christian  civilization."  What 
is  specially  and  exclusively  Christian  does  not  civilize, 
does  not  conduce  to  education,  reform,  morals.  It  is 
only  a  distinctly  universal  and  general  education  in 
morals,  the  sciences,  arts,  and  philosophy  that  produces 
practical  results  in  civilizing  the  world.  All  that  is  good, 
moral,  beautiful,  and  practical  in  Christianity  is  uni- 
versal, and  as  an  educational  factor  exists  independ- 
ently of  it,  and  so  existed  ages  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  only  the  unscientific— myth,  miracle,  and  fable- 
that  is  specifically  Christian. 

The  universality  of  the  god-idea  is  one  of  the  favorite 
points  made  use  of  by  the  Church  in  support  of  this 
notion.  But  if  the  Christian  insists  (as  he  does)  that 
the  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Mohammedan,  Indian,  and  Hot- 
tentot gods  are  all  false  gods,  and  his  alone  the  only 
true  God,  how  can  the  false  belief  of  the  heathen  tend 
to  prove  the  existence  of  his  god  ?  And  if  Beecher's, 
Savage's,  or  Swing's  god  does  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  heathen's  god,  how  can  the  latter's  god  prove 
the  existence  of  the  former's  ?  And  if  the  belief  of  each 
does  not  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  of  the  other, 
how,  in  the  name  of  reason,  can  their  several  opposing 
beliefs  prove  their  general  belief  ? 

If  you  ask  me  to  choose  between  a  sentence  to  eternal 
death  and  a  sentence  to  eternal  life,  I  unflinchingly  de- 
cide in  favor  of  eternal  death.  This,  at  least,  insures 
me  against  possible  future  grief,  pain,  or  horror.  Fur- 
thermore, the  absolute  unconsciousness  which  death 
implies  will  spare  me  from  the  torture  during  all  eter- 
nity of  the  painful  recollection  of  the  many  good  things 
enjoyed  during  life,  which,  alas  !  in  the  absence  of  the 
physical  body,  will  necessarily  be  denied  to  all  "spirits." 

If  a  "  spirit "  were  seated  on  a  keg  of  dynamite,  and 
it  should  explode,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  If  it  were 
not  harmed  or  killed,  we  would  have  a  miracle  ;  if  it 
were  killed,  we  would  have  in  that  case  no  "  immortal 
soul !"   _ 

Is  there  any  good  in  Christianity  outside  of  myth  and 
miracle  ?  Well,  all  this  good  we  indorse,  love,  seek  to 
disseminate  and  perpetuate.  It  is  the  mythical  and 
miraculous  only  against  which  we  protest ;  not  that 
which  may  be  verified  by  science,  and  elevate  the 
human  race— the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 


Imagine  a  vast  concourse  of  uncultured,  brutal,  and 
ignorant  men.  Among  them  is  one  only  with  nobility 
and  intellectuality.  The  masses  spoken  of  are  all  wor- 
shipers. The  one  is  not.  Who  is  the  Atheist  ?  (This 
is  not  meant  to  imply  that,  because  all  ignorant  men 
are  worshipers,  all  worshipers  are  ignorant.) 

As  the  clear  treble  of  the  prima  donna  pierces  the 
atmosphere  far  beyond  the  united  voices  of  the  massed 
chorus,  so  the  belief  of  one  who  makes  the  study  of 
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the  universe  a  life's  mission— as  Humboldt,  an  Atheist 
—is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  inferior 
millions.  Suppose  we  represent  the  intellectual  degree 
of  a  Humboldt  by  ioo,that  of  his  bootblack  by  o,  that  of 
another  bootblack  by  o,  that  of  a  thousand  plantation 
negroes  by  o,  and  so  on.  How  many  such  ciphers  would 
be  required  to  aggregate  the  intellectual  degree  of  a 
Humboldt  ?— who,  in  one  season,  in  Berlin,  delivered  a 
series  of  over  sixty  scientific  lectures  on  the  general 
characteristics  and  physical  attributes  of  cosmos  without 
uttering  the  word  "  God." 

Immortality,  though  hell  be  a  fiction,  implies  possible 
eternal  pain,  wretchedness,  horror.  A  compulsatory 
immortality— a  sentence  to  live  not  for  a  thousand  or  a 
few  million  years,  not  at  our  option,  not  only  while  such 
existence  may  be  one  of  happiness,  but  for  centillions 
of  ages ;  eternally  !  though  such  existence  might  be- 
come monotonous,  burdensome,  painful,  even  one  of 
horror  and  madness— would  be  indeed  a  "  hell !"  Think 
of  such  a  fate  even  in  "  heaven."  When  it  would  come 
to  the  worst  the  blessed  boon  of  death  would  be  denied 
you  ;  you  might  want  to  die,  yearn  to  die,  but  the  terri- 
ble fate  to  live,  live,  live  forever,  to  never  die,  would 
stare  you  in  the  face  !  Could  Calvin's  literal  hell  be 
worse  ?  

There  is  no  such  thing  as  inertia,  or  atoms  in  min- 
utest or  greatest  aggregation  not  acting  one  upon  an- 
other. This  eternal  life  of  the  atom  constitutes  and 
secures  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Every  grain  of 
sand  or  handful  of  dry  dust, every  "dead"  bone,  still 
possesses  its  elementary  properties,  physical  and  chem- 
ical, which  can  never  be  exterminated.  These  atoms, 
the  only  true  source,  first  cause,  or  creator  of  all  phe- 
nomena, could  never  in  the  past  have  been,  cannot  now 
or  in  the  future  be  "  dead,"  or  not  in  an  eternal  condi- 
tion of  activity.   . 

Why  mourn  his  loss  at  death  ?  Let  us  mourn  ours— 
the  loss  of  a  dear  one,  a  friend,  a  good  citizen.  That 
which  was  his  before  he  was  born  is  his,  now  and  for- 
ever— eternal  peace. 

The  world  has  been  civilized  in  spite  of,  not  by,  Chris- 
tianity. The  pews  have  always  demanded  a  more  civ- 
ilized religion  before  the  pulpit— ever  reluctantly- 
supplied  it.  Prof.  Swing,  the  prosecuted,  has  ever 
preached  to  an  overflowing  house,  while  Prof.  Patten, 
his  prosecutor',  has  talked  to  empty  benches.  Thus 
have  the  pews  ever  civilized  religion,  but  religion  never 
the  pews.  The  people  flocking  to  the  most  liberal 
speaker,  our  preachers  themselves— for  dollars  and 
cents — have  become  more  liberal. 

Has  God  a  brain  ?   Then  how  can  he  be  infinite  ?  If 
he  has  no  brain,  how  can  he  be  God  ? 
Rochelle,  111. 

Buy  as  many  copies  of  this  number  as  you  can,  and 
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IS  MAN  MATTER? 

BY   FRED.  C.  LEUBUSCHER,  ELEANOR  F.   BALDWIN  AND 
GEORGE    E.  WEST. 

While  it  is  evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Materialism  that  "Man  is  Matter"  does  not 
advance  any  new  arguments  or  illustrations,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Frank  Sullivan  has  contributed  an 
able  and  readable  article. 

Yes,  very  readable ;  but  so  are  Talmage's  sermons. 
And  why  ?  Because  one  does  not  need  to  tire  himself 
by  using  his  reasoning  powers  when  a  writer  dogma- 
tizes. Admit,  in  effect,  says  Talmage,  that  there  was 
once  a  Jew  God  who  damned  billions  of  people  because 
their  ancestors  bit  into  an  apple,  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  salvation  follows  "  as  the  night  the  day." 
So,  in  effect,  says  the  Materialist :  /  cannot  conceive  of 
a  time  when  matter  did  not  exist ;  therefore  it  has  ex- 
isted forever — thus  making  his  conceptive  capacity  the 
model  of  all  truth  and  the  measure  of  all  creation. 

"  Man  is  a  mechanism  ;  he  consists  altogether  of  his 
bones  and  tissues  and  their  secretions."  Thus,  Mr, 
Sullivan.  If  he  says  so,  it's  so.  Billions  of  men  and 
women  through  untold  ages  have  been  struggling  with 
the  question  whether  or  not  man  is  matter  plus  some- 
thing else.  From  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer  this  ques- 
tion has  vexed  some  of  the  world's  greatest  intellects, 
until  at  last  most  of  them  have  given  up  the  problem 
in  despair.  But  the  Materialist  dismisses  the  question 
with  the  assertion  that  "  man  consists  altogether  of  his 
bones  and  tissues."  No  proof  necessary — I,  Talmage — 
no,  Sullivan — assume  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Atheist  deprecates  the  attitude  of 
those  who  account  for  the  existence  of  matter  by  as- 
suming a  God  ;  but  he  is  equally  illogical  and  absurd 
in  assuming  that  matter  has  existed  forever  because  no 
person  can  conceive  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  mat- 
ter. The  Materialist  must  admit  that  as  compared 
with  this  25,000-mile  earth  man  is  a  mere  speck, and  that 
the  earth  itself  in  its  relation  to  the  known  universe  is 
a  most  infinitesimal  mote  of  cosmic  dust ;  but,  notwith- 
standing he,  this  microscopic  spot  on  this  mote  of  dust, 
presumes  to  dogmatize  upon  everything  that  was,  is,  or 
will  be. 

Well,  so  everything  is  matter — dirt.  And  once  upon 
a  time  this  dirt  "  by  chance  "  collected  itself  together, 
got  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  called  itself  a  man.  Why 
waste  time  in  explaining  how  the  dirt  got  itself  to- 
gether ?  Man  exists,  bones  and  tissues  are  matter — dirt 
— therefore  man  is  an  aggregation  of  dirt.  Beautiful 
syllogism,  and  there  is  only  one  like  unto  it,  and  it  is 
set  forth  in  Genesis,  to  wit :  Man  exists,  bones  and  tis- 
sues are  matter — dust — therefore  he  was  made  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground. 

The  reductio  ad  absurdam  always  strikes  me  as  the  most 
cogent  method  of  reasoning.  For  instance,  in  a  geo- 
metrical proposition,  if  you  assume  certain  premises 
and  reason  from  them  logically,  you  arrive  at  an  absurd 
conclusion  :  thus  demonstrating  that  you  made  a  false 
start.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  strongest  weapon  in 
the  Agnostic's  mental  armory.  Admitting  that  he  knows 


nothing  of  the  absolute,  he  has  no  dogmas  to  defend. 
But  he  does  know  that  his  fellow-men  know  as  little  as 
he ;  and  so  he  says  to  the  Atheist :  "  All  right,  my  friend, 
let  us  assume  that  man  is  matter,  not  only  his  body, 
but  his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  aspirations,  and  his 
sense  of  justice.  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  be  consistent ; 
do  not  use  your  facile  pen  and  eloquent  tongue  to  in- 
veigh against  those  members  of  the  "  Don't  Care  Fam- 
ily "  to  whom  "  the  words  right  and  wrong,  justice  and 
injustice,  have  no  meaning."  (I  am  now  quoting  from 
Mr.  Pentecost,  who  seems  to  be  tending  away  from  Ag- 
nosticism and  toward  Materialism  or  Atheism.)  What  do 
you  mean  when  you  say  :  "  I  think  it  is  always  possible 
to  do  what  is  right "  ?  What  you  say  involves  two  prop- 
sitions :  that  there  are  such  relations  as  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  a  person  can  do  right  if  he  chooses. 

But  remember  that  we  are  now  assuming  that  man 
is  matter  ;  therefore  that  whatever  actions  or  changes 
occur  are  merely  the  results  of  matter  having  been 
shifted  about  by  other  matter  ;  that  man  is  therefore 
only  dirt  in  another  form ;  that  his  body  and  there- 
fore his  brains  were  formed  without  his  volition  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  produce  certain  thoughts 
(themselves  necessarily  matter)  which  thoughts  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  been  any  other  kind  of 
thoughts  any  more  than  can  water  run  up  hill ;  that 
those  thoughts  invariably  produce  certain  actions  and 
cannot  by  any  possibility  produce  other  actions  ;  that 
therefore  the  laws  inherent  in  matter  are  the  only 
gauge  of  what  is  right  ;  but  whatever  is,  is  matter : 
ergo,  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  vacant  landholder  is 
right,  the  sweater  is  right,  the  man  who  commits  an 
outrageous  assault  is  right,  the  murderer  is  right,  the 
theologian  who  says  that  one  is  three  and  three  is  one 
is  right,  you  are  right  when  you  say  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  right,  you  are  right  when  you  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  right,  you  .  are  right  when  you  are  con- 
sistent and  you  are  right  when  you  are  inconsistent ; 
yes,  you  are  right  when  you  are  wrong. 

Don't  you  see  to  what  a  mass  of  absurdities  your 
premises  will  lead  you  ?  Of  course,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  throw  over  the  idea  that  man  has  a  free  will,  that  he 
can  choose  between  right  and  wrong. 

For  example :  Mr.  Pentecost  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  vacant  land  owners,  but  at  the  moment  he 
spoke  he  could  not  have  chosen  to  remain  silent.  If 
tomorrow  he  should  become  the  owner  of  a  farm  by 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  evict  the  farmer,  and  hold 
the  land  vacant  until  he  could  realize  a  thousand  per 
cent  on  it,  he  could  not  choose  to  do  otherwise.  The 
matter  composing  his  brains  was  in  such  a  state  in  the 
first  case  that  certain  matter,  called  thoughts,  emanated 
therefrom,  which  matter  impinging  upon  the  matter 
composing  his  throat  and  tongue,  caused  those  organs 
of  speech  to  vibrate  in  a  certain  fixed  way,  producing 
certain  disturbances  of  the  matter  composing  the  air — 
called  sounds — which  sounds,  the  matter  composing  the 
audience  interpreted  to  mean  "  Vacant  land  holding  is 
robbery."  In  the  second  case,  certain  matter  called 
money  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket,  which  matter  led 
to  certain  thoughts — matter— and  so  acting  and  re- 
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acting  led  the  matter  composing  the  rest  of  him  to 
pursue  a  course  which  in  the  first  case  he  would  have 
called  "man  starving." 

The  Materialist  or  Atheist  claims  that  man  cannot 
conceive  of  a  cause  that  has  not  itself  been  an  effect, 
and  that  therefore  the  idea  of  a  first  cause— usually 
called  God— is  unthinkable.  And  it  does  seem  so.  The 
Theist  claims  on  the  other  hand  that  man  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  matter  is  a  very  ob- 
vious effect ;  therefore  matter  was  produced  by  a  cause, 
which  he  calls  God.    And  it  does  seem  so. 

The  Agnostic  seeing  the  seeming  force  of  both  argu- 
ments, wisely  claims  nothing ;  but  seeing  also  that  one 
argument  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdam  of  the  other,  hon- 
estly admits  his  limitations,  yes,  confesses  his  ignor- 
ance; and,  turning  his  attention  to  the  things  that  he  does 
know,  tries  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

New  York.  Fred.  C.  Leubuscher. 


In  Frank  Sullivan's  article,  entitled  "  Man  is  Mat- 
ter," he  says  that  "the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing are  as  susceptible  of  positive  knowledge  as  the  lim- 
its of  the  human  frame. "  Does  he  think  he  proved  that 
most  remarkable  statement  when  he  said  :  "  We  may 
comprehend  the  whole  material  universe,  but  no  more  ?" 
Did  it  occur  to  him  that  his  use  of  the  phrase,  "  mate- 
rial universe,"  was  quite  as  slipshod  as  his  friend's  use 
of  the  term  "  animal  magnetism  "?  How  does  he  know, 
and  when  did  he  learn,  that  matter  can  only  be  affected 
by  matter  ? 

Can  he  demonstrate  that  matter  is  not  a  property  of 
force,  instead  of  force  being,  as  he  says,  "  matter  in 
motion"  ?  If  we  are,  as  he  says,  incapable  of  recogniz- 
ing force  apart  from  matter,  are  we  justified,  in  the 
light  of  past  ignorance  concerning  the  underlying 
causes  of  phenomena,  in  asserting  that  it  does  not  exist 
apart  from  matter?  Does  he  recall  that  scientists 
were  obliged  to  postulate  the  "  luminiferous  ether,"  the 
most  attenuated  form  of  matter,  not  merely  in  actual 
existence,  but  which  is  possible  of  conception,  before 
they  could  get  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  earth 
over  the  interminable  distances  of  star  spaces,  after 
they  decided  that  light  was  "  a  mode  of  motion  ?"  Has 
the  existence  of  this  ether  yet  been  proven  ? 

Does  mathematics  belong  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  material 
universe  ?  It  is  certainly  a  part  of  some  universe,  and, 
unlike  light  and  sound,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain arrangements  of  matter  for  its  manifestation,  or, 
rather,  for  its  existence.  It  would  still  persist  if  brains 
and  even  matter  itself  were  annihilated.  How  then  do 
we  come  to  have  "  any  knowledge  of  it"  ? 

How,  too,  of  space  and  time  ?  These  are  not  matter  in 
motion,  but  we  are  cognizant  of  them  and  are  affected 
by  them.  If  we  can  be  affected  by  three  things  which 
are  not  matter  and  which  Mr.  Sullivan  evidently  forgot 
to  include  in  his  material  universe,  where  will  he  draw 
the  line  and  who  is  bold  enough  to  predicate  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding  even  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  material  universe,  unless  he  can,  at  least,  define 
with  precision  the  material  universe  ? 

Does  Mr.  Sullivan  not  see  that  in  substituting  "  mat- 


ter and  force  "  or  "  matter  in  motion  "  for  the  old  terms, 
"God  and  Nature,"  that,  the  element  of  personality 
aside,  he  is  no  nearer  the  absolute,  which  underlies  all 
phenomena,  than  the  simple  folk  who  cling  to  the  old 
terms  ?  He  has  only  changed  words.  The  last  analy- 
sis escapes  him  always,  always  ;  and  here  is  the  battle- 
ground of  Materialist  and  Mystic.  In  every  encounter 
the  Mystic  comes  up  smiling. 

The  Materialist  can  never  unhorse  and  disarm  the 
man  who  refuses  to  put  his  faith  in  anything  so  mis- 
leading as  mere  phenomena  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be.  And,  after  all,  his  authority  for  this  is  to 
be  found,  if  we  wish  authority,  in  the  reverent  ignor- 
ance, born  of  their  great  knowledge,  which  the  mighty, 
patient  workers  in  the  realm  of  science  so  freely  confess. 

New  York.  Eleanor  F.  Baldwin. 


Although  Materialism  was  killed  by  Berkeley  and 
buried  by  Hume  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  succession 
of  geniuses  since  that  time  has  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  resurrection ;  but,  like  perpetual  motion, 
it  always  fails.  The  great  philosophers  have  been 
pretty  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  cannot  be  bridged  by  the  hu- 
man faculties  and  have  taken  some  pains  to  prove  the 
impossibility,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  bravely  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot  by  simply  asserting  that  thought  is  a  function  of 
the  brain.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  assertion  was 
exploded  into  its  constituent  atoms  by  the  argument  of 
Berkeley,  an  argument  that  to  this  day  stands  unshaken, 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  a  mere  figment 
of  the  imagination. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Sullivan  knows  all  about  matter,  so 
much,  indeed,  that  he  has  accomplished  the  hitherto 
impossible  task  of  resolving  a  sensation  into  a  disturb- 
ance of  matter.  I  therefore  beg  him  to  tell  me  if  he 
knows  anything  about  matter  that  he  has  not  learned 
through  his  sensations,  if  he  would  even  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  matter  were  it  not  for  his  sensations. 
If  so,  then  he  is  certainly  a  rara  avis  the  like  of  which 
never  before  appeared  on  earth ;  if  not,  then  the  only 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  matter  is  sensation,  and  to 
state  that  it  would  exist  were  its  only  evidence  abolished 
is  more  unjustifiable  than  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
devil.  Matter  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  mind, 
and  without  mind  there  is  no  matter ;  at  least,  such 
must  be  my  conclusion  until  Mr.  Sullivan  proves  that 
the  contrary  is  true. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Sullivan  is,  that  he  jumped  at 
a  conclusion  as  soon  as  he  finished  one  half  of  his  in- 
vestigation. He  saw  that  mind  could  not  exist  without 
matter,  therefore,  reasoned  he,  matter  is  the  cause  of 
mind.  Berkeley,  on  the  contrary,  saw  that  matter  could 
not  exist  without  mind  and  reasoned  that  mind  was  the 
cause  of  matter.  A  similar  difficulty  is  raised  by  the 
time-honored  question :  Which  came  first,  the  hen  or 
the  egg  ? 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  that  mind  and  matter  are  two  correla- 
tive aspects  of  one  underlying  reality.  The  genesis  of 
one  from  the  other  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  un- 
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thinkable,  and  yet  the  association  of  the  two  is  so  in- 
timate that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other.  Al- 
though a  disturbance  of  matter  occurs  simultaneously 
with  a  sensation,  to  say  that  the  latter  consists  of  the 
former  is  to  display  a  lamentable  inability  to  grasp 
philosophical  problems.  We  know  our  sensations,  they 
compose  the  most  certain  portion  of  all  our  knowledge, 
and  from  them  we  infer  matter.  But  in  spite  of  these 
important  facts,  Materialists  continue  to  assert  that 
matter  is  the  only  certainty  and  that  mind  is  its  prod- 
uct. Was  there  ever  a  more  typical  example  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  Im- 
manuel  Kant  rise  from  his  grave  and  re-write  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  not  only  a  profound  thinker  but 
a  clear  writer,  yet  the  only  satisfactory  definition  of 
matter  that  he  could  devise  was,  "permanent  possi- 
bilities of  sensation."  The  existence  of  mind  we  know  ; 
the  existence  of  matter  we  only  infer ;  whence  the  po- 
sition of  Berkeley  and  the  Idealists  is  absolutely  im- 
pregnable, while  that  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  Material- 
ists is  utterly  untenable.  This  may  not  be  intelligible 
to  a  man  who  is  more  certain  of  the  existence  of  matter 
than  he  is  of  his  own  mind,  but  I  trust  that  few  of  the 
readers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  are  in  that  unfortu- 
nate predicament.  Geo.  E.  West. 

Colville,  Wash.  

COERCION— A    NECESSARY  EVIL. 


BY  ROBERT  C.  ADAMS. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  well  written  and 
forcible  article  in  Twentieth  Century  for  April  17, 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Absolute  Freedom,"  by  Marie 
Louise.  I  feared  that  no  answer  was  to  be  made  to 
my  inquiry  of  March  27,  as  I  could  not  regard  the  edi- 
tor's comment  as  in  any  sense  a  reply.  My  statement, 
"  Children  are  members  of  a  community ;  their  educa- 
tion benefits  the  community,"  is  an  axiom  which  no- 
body can  deny ;  but  the  editor's  postulate — "  The  Church 
of  England  is  the  true  church  " — would  be  denied  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  world's  population,  and  that 
the  editor  by  travel  in  Europe  and  living  in  a  hand- 
some house  would  benefit  the  community  is  an  open 
question.  It  often  works  the  other  way ;  the  returned 
traveller  sometimes  becomes  a  snob,  and  the  fine  house 
is  chiefly  serviceable  in  aggravating  social  discontent — 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  I  admit. 

But  the  clear  and  impressive  words  of  Marie  Louise 
give  a  definite  argument,  and  I  desire  to  express  my 
opinion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  controversy,  but,  as  the 
writer  says,  "  to  be  corrected  if  any  of  my  views  are 
fallacious."  Marie  Louise  considers  coercion  to  be  the 
source  of  all  evil.  Fourier  says  that  ignorance  is  the 
source  of  all  evil.  The  savage  has  the  least  govern- 
mental coercion,  but  is  the  most  ignorant  of  men  and 
is  afflicted  with  many  evils.  It  is  lack  of  knowledge 
and  consequent  powerlessness  to  control  natural  forces 
that  occasion  his  ills.  These  natural  evils  certainly  do 
not  arise  from  coercion,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are 
often  dispelled  by  it.    Small-pox  is  an  evil  which  co- 
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ercive  isolation  and  sanitation  checks  or  dispels.  My 
neighbor,  an  editor,  had  a  neglected  drain  which  caused 
illness  in  my  family.  My  remonstrance  and  entreaty 
failed  to  induce  him  to  remedy  the  ill.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  health  authorities,  and  he  was  coerced  in- 
to removing  the  nuisance.  Which  is  the  greater  evil, 
to  let  typhoid  poison  the  community  or  to  coerce  indi- 
viduals into  cleanliness  ? 

Probably  Marie  Louise  only  means  that  coercion  is 
the  origin  of  social  evils ;  but  I  would  point  out,  as  "  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,"  religion  and  all  other  forms  of 
superstition  and  intemperance.  Education  is  the  cure.and 
its  compulsion  appears  to  me  a  less  evil  than  ignorance. 

A  child  starts  to  run  across  the  street  in  front  of  ad- 
vancing horses.  I  seize  it  and  coerce  it  to  return  to  the 
sidewalk.  Its  throbbing  heart  "  sends  to  its  brain  the 
blood  of  rebellion  and  hate."  Which  is  the  greater  evil, 
to  coerce  the  child  or  to  let  it  be  killed  ?  It  is  a  cruel 
necessity  that  impels  me  to  resort  to  force  to  save  the 
child's  life  or  to  get  the  editor's  drains  purified,  and  it 
is  an  evil  to  force  education  upon  children  and  to  com- 
pel unwilling  men  to  pay  for  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
tyranny  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  good. 

Government  is  an  evil  and  is  destined  to  disappear. 
God,  priest,  king,  majority,  master,  parent,  have  domi- 
neered over  and  oppressed  mankind,  but  it  has  been 
because  men  were  ignorant,  and  this  control  with  all 
its  ills  has  been  necessary  to  secure  advancement.  The 
coercion  is  lessening  as  men  gain  knowledge  and  the 
millennium  of  Anarchism  approaches ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
"  good  for  the  present  distress  "  that  Socialistic  control 
should  hasten  this  true  coming  of  the  Lord  and  that 
the  necessary  evil  of  coercion  should  be  applied  in  such 
affairs  of  universal  concern  as  education,  health,  and 
the  Socialistic  control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution. 

I  am  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  plea  of  Marie 
Louise  for  freedom  that  I  regret  that  the  roadstead  of 
Socialism  under  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  as  near  to 
the  port  of  Anarchism  as  at  present  the  ship  of  Liberty 
"  can  safely  get." 

Montreal,  Canada. 

SOME  SAD  DAY. 


BY  SAMUEL  J.  MACDONALD. 

Some  sad  day  when  dire  distresses 

All  thy  being  beat  and  burn, 
Wildest  woe  thy  heart  oppresses, 
Comforts  nothing,  nothing  blesses — 
To  thy  truest  friend  thou'lt  turn. 

All  forgot  the  tongue  of  malice, 

All  forgot  the  hellish  art, 
That,  to  truth  and  honor  callous, 
Pressed  on  thee  the  poisoned  chalice, 
Slew  thy  trustful,  loving  heart. 

Pain's  despair  and  deep  dejection 

Shall  precursor,  prophet  be 
Of  thy  heart's  glad  resurrection, 
Of  confiding,  calm  affection, 
Love's  strong,  sweet  sincerity  ! 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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MEN   AND  WOMEN. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivbred  Sunday,  May  4,  1890. 


In  many  characteristics  men  and  women  are  much 
alike,  but  in  many  others  they  are  different.  In  some 
ways  they  complement,  but  in  others  they  oppose  each 
other.  In  some  respects  they  help,  but  in  others  they 
hinder  each  other.  They  are  certainly  necessary  to 
each  other.  If  there  were  no  men  there  would  be  no 
women.  If  there  were  no  women  there  would  be  no 
men.  If  there  were  no  men  life  would  be  uninteresting 
to  women.  If  there  were  no  women  it  would  be  stupid 
for  men.  Men  and  women  are  interesting,  as  well  as 
necessary  to  each  other.  They  are  halves  of  one  whole. 
Each  looks  at  the  other  and  sees  a  reflection  of  himself 
or  herself,  as,  in  a  mirror,  face  and  form  answer  to  face 
and  form.  But  there  is  something  more  than  that. 
Each  looks  at  the  other  and  finds  in  the  other  some- 
thing that  he  or  she  does  not  possess. 

A  pair  of  things  are  exceedingly  alike,  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  every  pair  between  the  two  members.  The 
two  sides  of  a  leaf  are  very  like,  but  they  are  different. 
Two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  hands,  two  feet,  two  lungs  are 
nearly  the  duplicates  of  each  other,  but  there  is  always 
a  difference.  A  man  and  woman  are  very  like,  but  they 
are  different,  and  in  their  case  the  difference  constitutes 
the  matter  of  interest  between  them.  Men  care  for 
each  other,  but  not  as  they  care  for  women.  Women 
care  for  each  other,  but  not  as  they  care  for  men.  Men 
have  ways  of  amusing  themselves  without  women, 
and  in  which  they  prefer  to  be  apart  from  women. 
They  do  not  take  women  to  their  clubs,  nor  with  them 
when  they  go  a-fishing.  But  the  most  jovial  men  seek, 
in  preference  to  men,  the  company  of  women  before 
they  have  been  long  absent  from  the  opposite  sex.  And 
so,  too,  women  have  ways  of  enjoying  themselves  apart 
from  men ;  but,  as  in  the  other  case,  it  is  only  for  a 
short  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  differences  between  men  and 
women  constitute  the  attraction  of  one  for  the  other. 
The  principal  and  most  attractive  difference  is,  of 
course,  the  physical  one  of  sex,  but  there  are  believed 
to  be,  and  perhaps  are,  growing,  it  may  be,  out  of  sex, 
essential  differences  of  temperament.  Unmistakably 
there  are  such  apparent  differences. 

The  average  man  is  physically  stronger  than  the 
average  woman.  Some  women  are  physically  stronger 
than  some  men.  Some  small  and  mild-mannered  men 
married  to  large  and  ill-tempered  women  find  this  out 
to  their  cost.  But  there  are  more  men  than  women 
who  can  carry  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  average  man  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind — to  have  less  sentiment — than  the 
average  woman.  Some  women  are  more  devoid  of  sen- 
timent than  some  men,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
there  is  a  larger  development  of  sentiment  among 
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women  than  among  men.  You  will  observe  that  I  do 
not  use  the  expression  sentimental  in  connection  with 
women— I  do  not  say  there  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  more  sentimental  women  than  men— because  to  the 
word  sentimental  exceptions  might  be  taken.  Between 
having  sentiment  and  being  sentimental  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. A  person  having  sentiment  may  be  very  at- 
tractive on  that  account,  but  a  sentimental  person  is 
always  on  the  point  of  being  ridiculous.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  more  sentimental 
women  than  men.  But  when  a  man  is  sentimental  he 
is  sufficiently  absurd  to  largely  bring  up  the  average. 
A  dozen  sentimental  women  are  not  as  ridiculous  as  one 
sentimental  man. 

The  average  woman  is  supposed  to  be  more  affection- 
ate than  the  average  man  ;  the  average  woman  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  maternal  instinct  in  greater  devel- 
opment than  the  paternal  or  correlative  parental  in- 
stinct appears  in  the  average  man  ;  the  average  man  is 
supposed  to  be  more  rational— more  given  to  the  use  of 
the  reasoning  faculties— than  the  average  woman  ;  the 
average  woman  is  supposed  to  be  more  what  is  called 
intuitive  than  the  average  man— that  is,  she  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  peculiar  ability  to  know  things  without 
being  able  to  explain  how  she  knows  them  ;  the  aver- 
age woman  is  supposed  to  be  more  patient  and  endur- 
ing under  petty  provocations  and  small  physical  suf- 
ferings than  the  average  man  ;  the  average  woman  is 
supposed  to  be  more  faithful  in  love  than  the  average 
man. 

But  in  all  these  cases  we  must  allow  for  the  same  ex- 
ceptions and  make  the  same  qualifications  as  in  the 
other  matters  of  which  I  spoke. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  all  or  nearly 
all  these  particulars,  except  in  the  sex  difference,  and 
what  is  necessarily  involved  in  that,  the  differences  are 
more  seeming  than  real ;  that  they  have  been  developed 
by  the  different  conditions  under  which  men  and  women 
for  many  thousand  years,  have  been  living. 

It  may  be  that  men  are  naturally,  and  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances  would  be,  physically  stronger 
than  women,  but,  to  my  mind,  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge of  physiological  facts,  it  is  an  open  question. 
Many  women  now  perform  feats  of  physical  strength 
and  endurance  that  surpass  the  present  capabilities  of 
men.  A  woman  will  carry  a  baby  on  one  arm  for  hours 
that  a  man  could  not  carry  in  the  same  position  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Or,  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  would 
regard  himself  as  one  of  the  most  abused  and  long 
suffering  of  mortals.  A  woman  can  get  through  an 
amount  of  work  with  a  broom  or  over  a  washtub  that 
would  break  a  man's  back  and  drive  him  into  open  re- 
bellion against  the  Church  and  State  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  dust  and  dirt.  The  observance  of  these  and 
similar  facts  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  women  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  other  forms  of  physical  ex- 
ertion as  they  have  been  to  those  mentioned,  they 
would  be  as  physically  strong  as  men. 

And,  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  it  seems 
to  me  that  differences  in  sentiment  or  sentimentality, 
affection  or  parental  love,  rationality  and  intuitive- 
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ness,  patience  under  small  sufferings,  and  so  on,  might 
all  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  hitherto  the 
"  sphere  "  of  woman  has  always  been  such  as  to  develop 
just  the  traits  we  find  them  to  possess,  and  the  "  sphere  " 
of  man  has  always  been  such  as  to  develop  him  in  a 
somewhat  opposite  direction. 

I  do  not  see  any  necessary  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  be  as  given  to  the  indulgence  of  sentiment  as  a 
woman.  Why  should  he  not  perceive  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  or  the  fanciful  as  well  as  she  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  great  poets  of  the  world  are  nearly  all  men. 
This  does  not  prove  that  if  women  had  not  always 
been  such  slaves  more  of  them  might  not  have 
been  great  poets,  but  it  does  seem  to  prove  that  the 
masculine  nature  is  not  characteristically  deficient  in 
setiment.  I  do  not  see  any  unanswerable  reason  why  a 
woman  should  love  her  children  any  more  than  should 
their  father.  It  seems  to  me  that  society  has  always 
been  so  arranged  that  the  care  of  the  children  has  been 
thrown  upon  women,  and  so  they  have  come  to  love 
them,  not  more  than  men,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  intellectual  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women — the  supposition  that 
men  are  characteristically  rational  beings,  and  women 
are  characteristically  intuitive  beings — I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  if  women  were  as  free  as 
men,  if  they  had  always  enjoyed  equal  educational  ad- 
vantages with  men,  no  such  difference  would  be  per- 
ceptible. Wherever  girls  are  educated  in  the  same 
classes,  under  the  same  influences  and  with  the  same 
text  books  as  boys,  they  show  that  they  are  in  every 
way  the  mental  equals  of  boys,  and  if  all  other  things 
were  equal  between  them  women  would,  I  think,  use 
their  reasoning  faculties  in  the  same  way  and  as  effect- 
ively as  men. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  so  briefly  and  insufficiently 
said  :  I  think  that  except  for  the  physical  difference  of 
sex  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  any  essential  difference  between  men  and  women.  If 
their  environment  were  the  same  they  would  be  the 
same,  except  that  one  is  male  and  the  other  female.  I 
think  that  sex  differentiates  men  and  women  in  what 
we  call  the  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  natures,  but 
the  differences  are  not  such  that  women  are,  because  of 
them,  inferior  to  men.  And  this  is  the  point  to  which 
I  am  coming. 

All  the  differences  to  which  I  have  referred  are  com- 
monly cited  to  show  that  women  are,  in  some  particu- 
lars, inferior  to  men.  Even  the  special  virtues  with 
which  women  are  accredited — those  of  patient  endur- 
ance, innocence,  and  faithfulness — are  the  virtues  of 
slaves,  which,  if  they  exist  as  inherent  feminine  char- 
acteristics, would  tend  to  prove  their  inferiority  to  the 
persons  who  do  not,  to  the  same  degree,  possess 
them. 

I  am  not  as  much  concerned  to  show  that  there  are 
no  differences  between  men  and  women  as  to  suggest 
that  whatever  differences  there  may  be  are  such  as 
might  exist  between  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
equals  without  invalidating  their  equality.    They  are 


not  such  differences  as  justify  or  make  necessary  the 
present  subjection  of  women  to  men. 

In  a  nation  where  men  vote,  why  should  not  women 
vote  ?  There  is  no  reason  that  is  worthy  a  moment's 
consideration.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  unjust  disfran- 
chisement of  women  as  something  that  should  be  at- 
tributed wholly  to  the  tyranny  of  men.  It  is  equally 
due  to  the  apathetic  consent  of  women.  Women  have 
been  treated  as  inferiors  so  long  that  most  of  them  look 
upon  themselves  as  such.  But  I  do  think  that  there 
should  be  just  men  enough  in  the  country  to  right  the 
wrong,  even  if  women  are  not  wise  enough  to  want  it 
righted. 

Under  an  industrial  system,  where  wages  are  paid  for 
labor,  why  should  women  be  paid  less  than  men  for  the 
same  labor  ?  There  is  no  good  reason.  Even  if  women 
are  the  inferiors  of  men  in  some  respects,  in  those  cases 
where  they  actually  perform,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  same  labor  as  men  they  are  the  equals  of  men.  I 
know  why  women  are  now  paid  less  than  men  for  the 
same  labor.  It  is  because  they  can  be  hired  for  less. 
As  long  as  they  can  be  hired  for  less  they  will  not  be 
paid  the  same.  But  I  refer  to  the  matter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  that  an  industrial  system  under 
which  such  an  injustice  is  not  only  possible  but  preva- 
lent must  be  radically  wrong. 

Why  should  a  wife  be  looked  upon  as  the  inferior  of 
the  husband  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  any  two  par- 
ticular married  persons  between  whom  there  may  be 
personal  superiority  and  inferiority,  but  of  husbands 
and  wives,  as  such.  The  wife  always  has  been  and  is 
now  looked  upon  as  the  inferior  of  the  husband.  In 
many  states  she  is  little  better  than  his  chattel  slave. 
The  laws  are  in  his  favor  and  against  her.  He  is  a 
citizen  and  she  is  not.  He  can  hold  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  what  should  be  their  joint  property.  He  has 
powers  over  her  person  that  are  abominable.  But  even 
when  husbands  are  such  good  and  just  men  that  they 
will  not  take  advantage  of  bad  laws  against  their 
wives — in  some  cases,  even  when  they  are  theoretical 
believers  in  the  absolute  equality  of  husband  and  wife, 
as  far  as  rights  and  privileges  are  concerned — they 
treat  them  as  inferiors.  How  many  men  would  allow 
their  wives  to  go  as  freely  to  their  pocketbooks  as  they, 
themselves,  go  ?  There  is  nothing  that  most  men 
despise  more  than  to  be  quizzed  about  where  they  have 
been  and  how  they  have  spent  their  money.  But  most 
men  think  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  what  their 
wives  have  been  doing  and  what  they  have  done  with 
their  money.  If  a  man  has  a  passing  fancy  for,  or  falls 
in  love  with,  a  woman  not  his  wife,  and  does  things  he 
would  not  choose  to  have  the  whole  world  know,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  conceal  it  all  from  his  wife,  and  would 
think  it  very  strange  if  she  should  go  out  with  a 
gun  and  shoot  the  other  woman,  turn  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  take  the  children  away  from  him,  and 
then  go  about  telling  people  that  her  honor  had  been 
tarnished.  But  if  his  wife  does  the  same  thing  he 
thinks  it  outrageous  that  she  should  not  come  and  tell 
him  all  about  it,  and  when  he  finds  it  out  he  says  his 
honored  name  has  been  blasphemed,  he  shoots  the  man, 
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turns  his  wife  out  of  the  house,  and  takes  the  children 
away  from  her.    And  if  he  is  arrested  he  is  tried  by  a 
jury  of  other  men  very  like  himself,  who  decide  that  he 
did  exactly  right. 
Queer,  isn't  it  ? 

I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  in  an  address  such  as 
this  I  am  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say  in  a  very  sketchy  and  incomplete 
manner.  But  I  hope  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  sug- 
gesting one  idea  that  I  am  sure  few  persons  thoroughly 
comprehend,  viz.:  women,  as  women,  are  inherently, 
and  should  be  in  all  social  relations  treated  as  if  they 
were,  the  equals  of  men.  They  should  demand  and 
should  have  accorded  to  them  all  the  rights,  oppor- 
tunities, and  privileges  that  men  enjoy.  They  should 
be  in  all  respects  as  free  as  men.  Until  this  condition 
prevails,  society  will  not  be  as  harmonious  and  homes 
will  not  be  as  pure  as  they  might  be.  But  such  an 
emancipation  of  women  can  never  be  until  women  de- 
sire it.  Until  a  large  number  of  women  wish  to  be 
the  equals  of  men,  all  women  will,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  be  the  inferiors  and  bond  servants  of  men.  In 
this  case,  as  in  every  other,  the  wish  to  be  free  is  the 
parent  of  liberty. 


Fiction. 


A    CRISIS  FOR  HANKS. 


BY  HUDOR  GENONE. 

There  had  been  a  season  of  felicity  in  the  Methoderian  church  at 
Harmony ville.  All  hearts  had  been  touched  by  a  feeling  for  one 
another's  infirmities,  and  the  brethren  went  about  forgiving  tres- 
passes and  wiping  out  old  scores  in  a  way  that  would  have  sur- 
prised you  had  you  been  there  to  see. 

In  joyous  exhilaration  the  members  of  the  church  got  together 
and  organized  a  sort  of  amity  club,  which  they  duly  chartered  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Harmony  Association  of  Harmonyville,"  whose 
objects  were  (to  quote) :  "  To  promote  mutual  friendship,  good  will, 
and  brotherly  love.;  to  put  away  all  dissimulation  and  strife,  and  to 
be  of  one  mind  in  the  house." 

To  achieve  these  eminently  praiseworthy  objects  it  was  made  a 
condition  of  membership  that  no  one  should  differ  from  any  one 
else  on  any  point  whatsoever  ;  if  he  did  differ  he  was  to  resign. 
This,  in  the  fervor  of  their  new  found  peace,  all  agreed  to  readily. 
They  signed  the  compact— in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  men — 
as  one  man,  and  "  chipped  in  "  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  so 
worldly  a  phrase  "in  this  connection")  toward  the  erection  of  a 
club  house.  Mr.  Hanks  was  elected  president  and  Mr.  Hicks  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ;  and  there  was  a  building  committee,  and  a 
press  committee,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  really  did  look  for 
a  while  as  if  theory  and  practice  had  kissed  each  other  in  down- 
right earnest. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  all  went  serenely  ;  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  love  and  doctrine  ;  love  abounded,  and  as  for  doctrine, 
were  they  not  all  Methoderians  ?  Why,  of  course.  What  could  be 
simpler  ?   Of  course  they  were  harmonious. 

At  the  second  meeting,  a  brother,  perhaps  to  get  more  harmony, 
got  upon  his  legs  and  moved — in  view  of  an  impending  election — a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  republican  party.  Now,  what  happened  ? 
Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  twenty-six  had  affiliations, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  democracy,  and  these  twenty-six  grace- 
fully withdrew. 

"  Now,"  said  the  rest,  (one  hundred  and  sixteen  as  I  figure  it ;) 
"  now  we  have  got  harmony." 
It  goes  to  show  how  mistaken  they  were,  for  not  long  after  (ami- 
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cable  as  you  please  on  doctrine  and  politics)  the  subject  of  schools 
of  medicine  came  up  quite  incidentally.  There  was  a  certain  \)r. 
Squills,  of  the  "  old  school "  of  the  number,  and  him  most  of  them 
called  in  when  occasion  served.  But  some  there  were  having  other 
views  who  nowspoke  up  in  advocacy,  some  of  one  "  pathy,"  some  of 
another,  till  twenty-eight  malcontents  in  all  discovered  themselves. 
What  was  there  for  these  (to  employ  the  rude,  odious,  prevalent 
slang)  except  to  "  git "  ? 
Eighty-eight  were  left. 

It  pains  me  greatly  to  be  compelled  to  relate  how,  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod these  divided  on  another  question.  What  it  was  I  have  for- 
gotten, if  I  ever  knew.  Perhaps  the  lawyers  among  them— for 
there  were  such— had  divergent  views  concerning  Mr.  Field's  pro- 
posed civil  code.  Perhaps  the  question  of  opening  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  on  Sunday  was  sprung  upon  them.  At  all  events  this 
time  forty-two  were  taken  and  forty-six  were  left. 

In  a  week  or  two  there  was  yet  another  division  ;  in  a  month  an- 
other, and  by  Christmas  the  little  flock  had  become  so  reduced  that 
of  the  original  multitude  only  Hanks  and  Hicks  remained.  They 
met  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  on  Christmas  day  in  such  good  spir- 
its as  were  vouchsafed  under  the  circumstances,  and  fell  at  once— 
quite  naturally — to  talking  over  the  situation. 

Hanks  presided  and  Hicks  kept  the  minutes,  till  the  latter  (fear- 
ful perhaps  of  getting  the  writer's  cramp,  and  envious  doubtless  of 
the  other's  indolence)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two 
in  the  society,  proposed  that  they  should  take  turn  and  turn  about. 

That  was  only  fair  play,  as  I  look  at  it ;  but  Hanks  couldn't  seem 
to  see  it,  and  said  he  had  been  duly  elected,  and  all  that,  in  a  way 
to  provoke  Hicks  exceedingly— so  much  so  that  he  became  abusive. 
And  when  Hanks  retorted  there  were  (to  use  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Methoderian  dialect)  "rows  and  rumors  of  rows "  to  the  extent  that 
both  became  satisfied  that  harmony  was  at  an  end. 

Now,  what  remained  to  be  done  ? 

Some  worldly  folk  so  situated  would  have  resorted  to  fisticuffs,  or 
the  law,  or  almost  anything  to  assert  their  rights.  Not  so  Hanks 
and  Hicks.  Full  well  they  realized  their  obligations.  True,  if  one 
departed  the  club  house,  the  other  would  be  left  sole  proprietor  of 
the  franchise  and  the  real  estate,  but  while  each  realized  to  the  full- 
est extent  his  opportunities  neither  forewent  his  obligations. 

The  result  of  course  you  are  anxious  about.  They  flipped  up  a 
cent— heads  for  Hanks,  tails  for  Hicks.  It  was  heads,  and  Hicks 
passed  out  into  the  forenoon.a  more  disgusted  man  than  I  can  depict. 

Hanks  remained.  Harmonious,  do  you  say?  Well,  yes,  at  first. 
But  before  3  p.  m.  he  had  discovered  that  though  as  matter  of  fact 
(and  conclusion  of  law)  there  was  only  one  of  him,  he  was  not  har- 
monious with  himself.  Alas  !  poor  Hanks  !  Alas  !  poor  humanity  ! 
with  this  alternative  :— either  to  surrender  a  valuable  franchise  or 
— burst.  


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  sto/e  only  of  their  paper. 

That's  It  ;  Make  It  Hard  for  Them.— I  am  not  converted  to 
the  vacant  land  theory.  I  doubt  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  would  be  of  much  practical  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  farming  lands  in  the  older  States  that  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  improvements  cost,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  of  any  real  advantage  to  anybody  to  receive  it  on  easier 
terms.  The  apparent  or  seeming  advantage  would  be  offset  by  loss 
of  sturdy,  vigorous  endeavor.  I  think  it  a  delusion  to  think  that 
persons  could  occupy  vacant  land,  if  free,  advantageously  to  them- 
selves who  cannot  now  occupy  them  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  man 
who  has  not  vigor  enough  to  obtain  land  now,  as  a  rule,  would  not 
be  equal  to  building  a  home  or  utilizing  the  land  if  free.  In  my 
opinion  the  masses  of  poor  and  laboring  men  in  cities  and  towns,  if 
not  only  allowed  to  have  vacant  land  free,  but  permittedto  have  the 
best  improved  farms  free,  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  in  the  same 
improved  condition  and  support  their  families  without  incurring 
debt,  and  debt  means  the  loss  of  the  farm.  D.  B.  Morton. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  8,  1890. 


An  Extract  from  a  Letter. — As  you  will  perceive,  I  am  not  an 
educated  man.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  hardly  any  schooling  in  my 
native  country,  Austria,  growing  up  like  so  many  of  my  class  in 
poverty  and  evil  surroundings,  with  the  ceaseless,  soul  destroying 
struggle  for  a  living,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  so-called  better  classes  in  the  development  of  my  better  na- 
ture. In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances  I  had  always  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  truth.  After  reading  a  lot  of  trash,  wasting  much 
of  my  spare  time,  I  happily  came  into  possession  of  some  of  the 
standard  works  of  German  literature,  which  helped  to  make  me  a 
Socialist  of  the  moderate  type.  Helping  this  cause  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  soon  felt  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government,  which  threw 
me  in  prison  for  eight  months  for  the  mere  distributing  of  a  few 
pamphlets  and  papers,  thereby  ruining  my  never  very  good  health. 

Coming  to  this  country  six  years  ago,  I  found  the  conditions  of 
the  working  classes  hardly  any  better  than  in  Europe.  I  tell  you  it 
has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  me  these  years  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  With  no  money  or  friends,  not  strong  enough  to  do  a 
full  day's  work,  not  knowing  any  English  before  coming  to  this 
country,  I  had  many  a  dark  hour  even  in  this  fair  land  of  sunshine 
and  flowers,  California. 

Although  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  English  school 
and  had  no  grammar  or  dictionary,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am 
able  today  to  not  only  read  but  understand  such  books  as  Bellamy's 
"  Looking  Backward,"  Gronlund's  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth," 
Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  and 
a  few  others  I  was  able  to  procure.  Though  I  stepped  out  of  the 
Catholic  church  twelve  years  ago,  belonging  since  to  no  church,  but 
rather  inclined  to  be  an  infidel,  I  could  gladly  shake  hands  with 
such  a  whole-souled  man  as  Mr.  Savage,  of  the  Unitarian  pulpit, 
Boston,  of  whose  sermons  I  have  read  a  few.  From  now  I  shall 
never  have  a  despairing  thought  again,  knowing  that  this  country 
has  so  many  noble  men  and  women  among  their  educated  classes, 
whose  superior  intelligence  will  in  time  disseminate  through  all  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  lifting  up  the  whole  human  family  to  a  high- 
er civilization,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  evolution.        *  *  * 


The  Single-Tax  versus  Free  Vacant  Land. — It  is  plain  that 
your  location  where  no  free  vacant  land  is  to  be  had  is  responsible 
in  great  part  for  your  fallacies  in  regard  to  rent,  which  are  clearly 
disproved  by  facts.  Economic  rent  exists  where  all  land  not  in  use, 
for  many  miles  around,  is  free  to  the  first  comer,  all  titles  resting  on 
occupancy  and  use.  In  the  early  history  of  this  state,  mining  claims 
and  other  lands,  in  a  large  portion  of  it,  were  held  by  no  other  title, 
and  the  selling  value  of  such  claims  proved  the  existence  of  rental 
value. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Werner  (issue  of  January  16)  you  say  of  similar 
cases  :  "  Monopolistic  (not  economic)  rent  existed  there  and  then 
because  all  vacant  land  all  over  the  world  was  not  free."  It  strikes 
me  that  if  we  must  wait  for  the  abolition  of  rent  until  every  foot  of 
unused  land  in  the  world  is  voluntarily  freed,  it  would  be,  even  by 
your  own  showing,  a  far  more  sensible  plan  to  give  up  the  fanciful 
idea  and  adopt  the  sensible  and  practical  one  of  taking  those  rental 
values  that  the  people  as  a  whole  create,  for  the  use  of  the  people 
who  create  them. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Werner's  sixth  question,  you  say  of  the  Single- 
tax  :  ' '  This  is  what  it  would  be.  The  politicians  .  .  .  author- 
ize paper  title  '  owners  '  of  land  to  keep  vacant  land  out  of  use.  That 
produces  monopolistic  rent."  Here  you  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  is  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the  rental  value  of  used 
land  that  induces  men  to  hold  land  out  of  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
"  unearned  increment "  arising  from  increasing  value. 

You  say  :  "  The  politicians  authorize  the  paper  title  '  owners '  of 
land  to  collect  such  rent."  Collect  rent  from  what?  from  vacant 
land  ?  No  ;  from  used  land.  The  "  owners' "  appropriation  of  rent 
is  the  cause,  the  holding  of  vacant  land  the  effect.  Remove  the 
cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.  By  taking  the  rent  for  the  people 
we  would  give  them  the  valuable  part — the  kernel — leaving  the 
shell — the  paper  title — to  the  so-called  "owners."  You  would  de- 
stroy the  shell  and  leave  the  kernel  for  the  owners,  on  condition  that 
they  occupy  and  use— a  very  easy  condition,  as  experience  proves. 


Which  is  the  better,  the  shell  or  the  kernel — "the  occupancy  and 
use  theory  "  or  the  Single-tax  ?  W.  G.  Sellers. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

That  New  Kind  of  Methodism. — I  expect  I  am  one  of  those  the- 
ological Anarchists  whom  Rinctum  speaks  of.  Like  all  topics  con- 
nected with  Anarchism,  the  subject  is  a  big  one,  reaching  out  to  the 
stars  and  tapering  to  the  nucleus  of  a  molecule.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  do  more  than  touch  it  at  two  opposite  points,  which  might  be 
called  the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  Rinctum  says  nature  must 
be  evaded  and  conquered  ;  but  who  is  to  do  the  evading  and  con- 
quering does  not  appear.  An  ancient  mechanician  said  he  could 
raise  the  world  with  a  lever — if  he  only  had  a  fulcrum  outside  of  it. 
Rinctum  "sees  and  goes  one  better."  He  wants  a  fulcrum  outside 
all  Nature  !  Perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  Govern- 
ment supplies  any  such  coign  of  vantage.  It  seems  to  me,  like 
everything  else,  a  natural  product,  destined  to  pass  away  when  the 
producing  power  no  longer  needs  it.  A  sure  sign  of  the  time  being 
near  is  that  men,  through  whom  it  was  produced,  are  beginning  to 
think  they  can  do  without  it. 

The  theoretical  aspect  of  this  Nature  worship  is  more  abstruse. 
Rinctum  says  Nature  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  might  makes  right, 
that  women  are  "  things,"  etc.  He  forgets  to  add  that  nature  abol- 
ished the  same  ideas.  "  Nature  sends  storm  but  sends  no  shelter." 
What  except  Nature  does  provide  a  shelter.  Are  not  men  a  part  of 
Nature  ?  Or  has  Rinctum  found  that  fulcrum  ?  Nature  produces 
and  consumes  again  whatever  is.  The  profoundest  students  of  her 
operations  have  observed  that  there  is  a  congruity  between  all  her 
simultaneous  operations — in  other  words  that  institutions,  among 
other  things,  are  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  the  organism  in 
which  they  are  a  part  and  perish  as  they  become  incongruous  there- 
with. Not  less  clear  is  it  that  there  exists  such  an  organic  relation- 
ship between  the  mind  and  the  environment.  But  the  mind  is  pro- 
phetic. It  anticipates  the  development  of  the  surrounding  cosmos — 
surely  a  strong  evidence  that  spirit  is  the  source  of  matter  and  not 
vice  versa.  The  mind,  then,  is  fully  entitled  to  predict  the  disap- 
pearance of  whatever  it  already  perceives  to  be  inharmonious. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  C.  L.  James. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


Rev.  Howard  Crosby  says  in  the  "Forum"  that  it  is  estimated 
that  there  a  e  in  New  York  20,000  men  who  habitually  abstain  from 
voting. 

The  San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  calls  for  a  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  predict  such  disasters  as  the  false  prophets  lately  prom- 
ised Oakland  ! 

Carroll  D.  Wright's  fresh  official  report  on  railroad  employes 
places  the  total  at  689,912  ;  the  miles  of  rail,  156,400  ;  the  number 
of  corporations,  1,718. 

The  Ottawa  (Canada)  Government  has  under  consideration  a 
measure  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enable  working  peo- 
ple to  insure  themselves  for  a  competence  in  old  age.  The  largest 
annuity  will  be  $300  a  year. 

San  Francisco  has  all  sorts  of  religious  curiosities.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  collection  is  Archimandrite  Innocent,  a  Russian 
prelate  contributed  by  St.  Petersburg.  He  will  go  into  the  Greek 
museum  on  Powell  street. — [Free thought. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Minnesota 
having  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Liberty  Grange,  No.  93,  Lamar,  Col., 
has  approved  of  it  and  favored  a  call  for  a  convention  to  take  up  the 
question. 

A  good  way  to  revise  the  Westminster  Confession  :  First  cut  the 
binding  ;  then  redistribute  the  words  and  letters  into  the  diction- 
ary ;  and,  thirdly,  reset  the  whole  thing  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  the  humane  parables,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — [Chris- 
tian Register. 


May  8,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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John  Swinton  estimated  that  about  one  per  cent  of  Democrats, 
five  per  cent  of  Republicans,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  Greenbackers 
write  letters  for  publication.  Had  he  come  in  contact  with  the 
hosts  of  Liberalism,  his  ascending  scale  of  per  centages  might  have 
mounted  a  peg  higher. 

A  religious  enthusiast  named  Sander,  living  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
never  works  on  Saturday,  which  he  holds  is  the  Sabbath,  and  de- 
clares that  his  duty  to  God  forbids  him  to  send  his  children  to 
school  to  be  contaminated.  Just  now  he  is  in  jail  for  the  legal  of- 
fense of  keeping  his  children  from  school.  He- will  not  pay  his  fine, 
nor  allow  his  friends  to,  and  says  :  "God  will  take  care  of  my 
family." 

Query  No.  3,125,  in  the  "  Christian  Advocate  "  is  :  "  What  book 
would  you  recommend  to  a  pastor  to  qualify  him  best  to  antagonize 
modern  Spiritualism  ?"  And  the  reply  is  :  "  We  know  of  no  single 
book  to  recommend  for  this  purpose.  Preaching  the  Gospel  and  se- 
curing the  conversion  of  persons,  and  giving  them  sound  scriptural 
information,  is  the  best  way  to  antagonize  modern  Spiritualism  in 
the  pastoral  work." 

J.  H.  Levy,  in  the  "  Personal  Rights  Journal"  :  "  Though  the 
abolition  of  very  much  of  present  State  interference  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  there  is  a  point  in  this  process  of  de- 
pletion of  State  functions  at  which  any  further  diminution  would 
result  in  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  of  non-State  '  govern- 
ment.' It  is  here,  I  suppose,  where  '  Liberty '  and  I— but  not  lib- 
erty and  I— would  part  company." 

C.  Wood  Davis  concludes  his  article  in  the  "  Forum  "  on  "When 
the  Farmer  Will  Be  Prosperous  "  with  this  query :  "  Does  not  the 
evidence  adduced  show  that  before  this  decade  is  half  spent  all  the 
products  of  the  farm  will  be  required  at  good  prices,  that  lands  will 
appreciate  greatly  in  value,  and  that  the  American  farmer  will  enter 
upon  an  era  of  prosperity,  the  unlimited  continuance  of  which  is 
assured  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  arable  acres  ?" 

The  "  Hartford  Examiner  "  is  energetically  preaching  the  neces- 
sity of  a  workers'  party.  In  its  last  issue  it  holds  up  this  lesson  : 
"  For  instance,  where  were  there  discernible  any  of  the  votes  cast 
for  the  Single-tax  in  conjunction  with  the  candidacy  of  Grover 
Cleveland  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign?  Did  one  of  those 
votes  have  the  least  moral  effect  in  the  general  summing  up? 
Rather  did  not  every  one  of  them  count  for  whatever  the  Demo- 
cratic party  stood  for— a  mere  five  per  cent  tinkering  of  the  tariff 
downward,  with  incidentally  Tammany,  boodle  aldermen,  anti- 
Australian  ballot,  brigades  of  bought  voters,  ballot-box  stuffing, 
illegal  registration,  Southern  bulldozing,  stealing  of  ballot-boxes, 
and  corruption  and  rascality  in  general?" 

Archbishop  Corrigan,  writing  from  Mount  Carmel  to  a  friend  in 
New  York,  says:  "Nazareth  is  full  of  interest.  We  said  mass 
twice  in  the  house  of  Our  Lady  where  she  received  the  wonderful 
tidings  that  she  was  to  become  the  mother  of  God.  Besides  this, 
Nazareth  possesses  the  site  of  St.  Joseph's  workshop,  and  the  spot 
where  our  Lord  dined  with  his  apostles  both  before  and  after  his 
resurrection.  From  Nazareth  we  went  to  Mount  Tabor,  the  scene 
of  his  transfiguration,  and  thence  by  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes, 
and  the  plain  where  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes  took 
place,  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Sunday  we  said  mass  on  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  gave  St.  Peter  the  command  to  '  feed  his  lambs  and  feed 
his  sheep.' " 

An  independent  medical  society  has  been  organized  in  Washing- 
ton, its  president  being  T.  A.  Bland,  of  the  "  True  Commonwealth." 
Its  members  have  in  circulation  a  petition  to  Congress  not  to  pass 
two  bills  now  before  it,  as  they  "are  inquisitorial,  despotic,  and 
monopolistic  in  character,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  two  dominant  medical  sects,  and  are  an  infraction  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  buy  and  use  medicine  without  restriction.  In 
a  protest  to  Congress,  the  society  holds:  "The  people  have  a 
perfect  right  to  employ  quacks  if  they  want  to,  or  to  take  patent 
medicines,  or  to  rely  on  nature,  refusing  to  be  dosed  by  anybody." 
Among  many  quotations  from  learned  doctors  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  medicine  is  yet  but  a  pseudo-science  appears 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  epigram  :   "It  would  be  better  for 


men,  but  worse  for  the  fishes,  if  all  medicines  were  poured  into  the 
sea,"  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush's  celebrated  dictum  :  "The  physician 
is  like  a  blind  man  striking  at  random.  If  he  hits  a  disease  he  kills 
it,  but  he  is  fully  as  likely  to  hit  a  patient,  and  kill  him." 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Moore  will  lecture  on  "The  Paradoxes  of 
Humanity,"  at  the  Liberal  club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  Friday 
evening,  May  9. 

Freedom  Club,  144  Waverly  Place,  Thursday  evening,  May  8.— 
Herr  Most  will  lecture.  Next  Thursday,  Mrs.  Walton  on, 
"Grievances  Against  the  Government." 

Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  speak  in  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost's place  next  Sunday  at  Everett  Assembly  Rooms,  Bridge 
street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  at 
Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  "Subject:  "The  Religion  of  the 
Future." 

Victor  Yarros  spoke  in  Oraton  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Tuesday 
evening,  April  28,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Abolition  Club  of 
that  city.  As  when  he  spoke  there  not  long  ago,  his  address  was 
admirable— simple  in  language,  finished  in  diction,  logical  in 
arrangement,  quick  but  forcible  in  delivery.  He  briefly  reviewed 
the  principles  of  Anarchism  as  a  sociologic  science,  and  spoke  of 
the  methods  to  which  he  thought  we  should  resort  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  rent,  interest  and  profit.  They  are  propaganda  for  the 
present  and  passive  resistance  when  Anarchism  will  have  become 
sufficiently  popular  to  warrant  it.  He  discouraged  the  idea  of 
voting  or  fighting,  because  Anarchism  is  a  science  and  its  postulates 
must  work  their  way  into  intellectual  and  practical  acceptances  as 
do  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy.  

Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 

Monday,  May  5,  1890. 
Our  necessarily  brief  record  of  the  labor  May  Day  demonstration 
is  made  up  from  data  supplied  by  the  past  week's  issues  of  the  New 
York  "  Times,"  the  publication  of  such  facts  by  this  conservative 
journal  being  of  deep  significance.    Were  it  possible  to  glean  the 
reports  from  sources  friendly  to  the  labor  movement,  our  sketch 
would  doubtless  be  more  striking.    The  demonstration  proved  un- 
expectedly widespread,  the  workers  exhibiting  united  strength  in 
nearly  every  industrial  centre  of  Europe  and  America.    In  Germa- 
ny alone  were  they  prevented  from  keeping  the  holiday,  extraordi- 
narily oppressive  measures  being  resorted  to  by  the  employers, 
backed  by  the  military.    Rather  than  run  any  risk  of  a  disturbance 
the  Socialist  leaders  counseled  the  people  to  go  to  work  and  refrain 
from  street  parades,  a  course  accepted  by  the  masses.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  organizations,  certain  of  the  numbers  of  the  radi- 
cal element,  as  lately  counted  in  the  secret  ballot,  showed  them- 
selves content  to  wait.    More  of  a  menace  to  rulers  and  despoilers, 
this  self-control,  than  spasmodic  riot  or  aimless  unrest.  In  London, 
the  holiday  was  observed  on  Sunday.    The  meeting  at  Hyde  Park 
was  attended  by  half  a  million  people.    In  the  processions  marched 
170,000,  all  from  "the  solid,  respectable  artisan  classes,  the  ragtag 
and  bobtail  being  conspicuously  absent. "   In  Vienna,  1 50,000  labor- 
ing men  paraded  the  streets  in  peace.  In  Paris,  where  70,000  troops 
were  under  arms,  no  general  parade  was  allowed,  but  the  boule- 
vards were  thronged  day  and  evening,  and  many  slight  skirmishes 
took  place  with  the  police  and  soldiery.  The  arrests  were  500.  Else- 
where in  France,  the  numbers  parading  and  striking  were  prodi- 
gious.   At  Marseilles,  for  example,  50,000  turned  out ;  at  Roubaix 
and  Turcoing,  in  the  north,  40,000  struck.  In  Austria,  the  agitation 
was  general.    At  Pesth,  there  was  bloodshed  ;  at  Prossnitz,  4,000 
workmen  attacked  a  prison  and  attempted  to  liberate  some  com- 
rades.   In  different  towns  over  sixty  meetings  were  held  in  favor  of 
eight  hours.    At  other  points  in  Europe;  the  numbers  sharing  in 
the  demonstration  were  surprisingly  large.    At  Oporto,  12,000  at- 
tended a  meeting  ;  at  Christiania,  4,000  were  in  line  ;  two  meetings 
took  place  in  Amsterdam  ;  in  Brusseis,  10,000  paraded.  There  were 
also  meetings  or  processions  in  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Madrid,  Bar- 
celona, Lisbon. 
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In  this  country,  Chicago  led.  In  its  great  parade,  25,000  to  30,- 
000  men  were  in  line.  St.  Louis  followed,  with  20,000.  Louisville 
had  5,000.  In  New  York  there  was  a  downpour  of  rain,  yet  the 
"  Times  "  concedes  about  13,000  men  in  the  various  parades  of  the 
evening.  The  ' '  Workmen's  Advocate"  had  looked  for  less  than 
15,000.  In  many  other  places  the  events  of  the  day  were  encour- 
aging. 

The  strike  of  the  carpenters  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  general 
as  was  expected,  a  list  of  the  places  where  their  demands  were 
made  being  simply  that  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  country  where 
building  is  active.  In  general,  they  have  been  successful  or  the 
promises  are  for  success. 

By  the  events  of  this  year,  the  May  Day  demonstration  of  labor, 
coincident  with  the  demand  for  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work, 
is  entered  on  the  workmen's  calendar  everywhere  as  an  interna- 
tional holiday.  The  season  of  the  year  is  propitious  for  the  strike  ; 
the  weather  is  on  the  side  of  the  striker ;  the  employer  is  caught 
when  he  is,  weak,  as  he  is  busiest  in  the  spring.  And  henceforth  the 
workers  will  look  back  to  1890  for  the  assurance  of  success  arising 
from  extensive  cooperation  and  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  vic- 
tory. 

Nationalist  Notes  :  Edward  Bellamy  announces  in  the  "  Nation- 
alist" that  by  advice  of  his  physician  he  will  take  an  almost  abso- 
lute rest  the  coming  summer,  and  therefore  cannot  conduct  the 
"Nationalist."  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  soon  have  a  central 
committee,  with  delegates  from  a  club  in  every  ward.  The  club 
meetings  are  attended  by  as  many  as  six  and  eight  hundred  per- 
sons. .  .  .  The  Washington  club  has  lately  been  addressed  by 
J.  L.  McCreery  on  "  Prosperity  on  an  Average."  Other  lectures, 
by  Alex.  Kent,  Paul  Bowen,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Townsend,  were  to 
follow.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  Boston  club  have  appeared  before 
different  committees  of  the  legislature  in  advocacy  of  measures 
tending  to  Nationalism.  .  .  .  The  movement  seems  to  be  strong- 
est in  California,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Our  notes  are 
taken  from  the  "  Nationalist,"  which  gives  such  news  in  full. 

Anti-Poverty  Notes :  On  last  Friday  evening  Bricklayers'  Hall 
was  packed  with  friends  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  who  had  gathered  to  bid 
him  farewell  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  San  Francisco.  Sev- 
eral hundred  persons  were  obliged  to  wait  outside,  being  unable  to 
gain  admission  to  the  hall.  A  hat  passed  around  brought  up  at  the 
stage  with  $150.  Dr.  Edward  Malone  presented  Dr.  McGlynn  with 
a  purse  of  $1,500,  a  testimonial  from  his  friends.  On  Saturday  af- 
ternoon Dr.  McGlynn  set  out  on  his  journey,  leaving  by  the  Albany 
boat.  More  than  a  thousand  of  his  supporters  swarmed  on  the  pier 
and  saw  him  off  with  inspiring  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs. 

Anarchist  Notes :  Frank  Q.  Stuart  has  sold  the  "Individualist" 
to  the  Denver  Anarchists,  and  it  will  be  issued  as  an  eight-page 
weekly.  .  .  .  On  Sunday,  May  11,  Hans  Rossner  will  address 
the  A.  R.  Parsons  Assembly,  at  54  Lake  street,  Chicago,  on  "  The 
Social  Revolution." 

Single-tax  Notes  :  The  tariff  school  of  the  Reform  Club  has  its 
sessions  every  Friday  evening  at  Cooper  Institute,  second  floor. 
.  .  .  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington  lectured  Sunday,  April  27,  before 
the  Brooklyn  Single-tax  Club.  ...  A  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Senate  last  week  offered  an  amendment  to  a  tax  bill  which 
provided  for  a  separate  valuation  of  land,  but  it  was  lost.  .  .  . 
Chicago  Single-taxers  are  again  agitating  for  a  national  conference. 
...  A  circular  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Single-taxers  of  Montana 
suggesting  a  State  convention. 
'  Exchange  Notes  :  The  "  Religio-Philosophical  Journal,"  Chicago, 
April  26,  reprints  Emile  de  Lavelye's  "  Contemporary  Review"  ar- 
ticle "on  "Two  New  Utopias,"  in  which  occur  his  criticisms  of 
"  Looking  Backward."  .  .  .  The  "  Chicago  Express,"  April  26, 
has  a  valuable  synopsis  of  proposed  systems  of  ballot  reform.  .  .  . 
The  "Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  "  began  in  its  issue  of  April 
24  a  series  of  important  letters  on  the  probabilities  of  a  new  politi- 
cal party,  by  T.  V.  Powderly.  .  .  .  The  "  Christian  Register," 
April  24,  has  "  Our  Unitarian  Literature,"  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick.  ...  "  Freethought,"  San  Francisco,  April  19,  gives  an 
account  of  the  split  at  the  Nationalist  convention  there,  and,  in  its 
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own  words,  "  perhaps  a  view  of  the  local  field  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  paper." 

General  Notes  of  the  Week  :  On  complaint  of  Judge  Hilton,  the 
grand  jury  indicted  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  others  of  the  "World  "  for 
libel  in  publishing  certain  allegations  concerning  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart.  .  .  .  Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky  died  suddenly  in 
Washington  on  Saturday.  .  .  .  The  Lovell  company,  capital- 
ized at  between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  bought  the  plates  of 
the  uncopyrighted  works  of  several  large  houses.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  seizure  of  liquor  in  origi- 
nal packages  a  violation  of  federal  supervision  of  commerce,  which 
is  a  serious  blow  at  prohibition.  .  .  .  Jay  Gould  has  circum- 
vented the  Wanamaker  postal  telegraph  scheme.  .  .  .  New 
York  merchants  are  vigorously  fighting  the  pending  tariff  bill.  .  .  . 
A  ballot  reform  law  has  at  last  been  enacted  in  New  York  which 
embraces  several  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Australian  system. 


Literature. 


The  "  Jenness- Miller  Magazine"  for  May  contains,  among  many 
excellent  things,  the  "  Philosophy  of  Drift- Wood,"  by  Mrs.  Jenness- 
Miller,  a  contribution  to  the  social  discussion  of  unusual  sparkle 
and  feeling.  In  artistic  merit,  this  is  the  first  of  the  magazines  de- 
voted to  woman. 

"  Belford's  Magazine"  for  May  contains  (of  special  interest  to 
economic  students)  "Congressional  Power  on  Education  and  Elec- 
tions," by  B.  J.  Sage  ;  "  Historical  Vindication  of  Secession,"  by 
Jefferson  Davis;  "The  Silver  Question,"  by  Senator  Stewart; 
"  Free  Trade  in  the  United  States,"  by  several  writers,  and  the 
usual  vigorous  editorial  comments  on  public  questions. 

In  the  "North  American  Review"  for  May:  "The  Hatred  of 
England,"  Goldwin  Smith;  "Soap  Bubbles  of  Socialism,"  Simon 
Newcomb  ;  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  Silver?"  Roger  Q.  Mills  ; 
"  The  Typical  American,"  Andrew  Lang  and  Max  O'Rell  ;  "A 
Few  Words  on  Colonel  Ingersoll,"  Archdeacon  Farrar  ;  "  Why 
Cities  are  Badly  Governed,"  Senator  Fassett. 

In  the  "Arena"  for  May:  "The  Dogmatism  of  Science,"  R. 
Heber  Newton  ;  "  God  in  the  Government,"  Canon  W.  H.  Fre- 
mantle  ;  "The  Cosmic  Sphere  of  Woman,"  Prof.  Jos.  Rodes 
Buchanan;  "The  Divorce  Problem,"  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  ; 
"Another  View  of  the  Rum  Problem,"  Henry  A.  Hartt,  M.  D.,  with 
other  articles,  of  value  to  the  general  reader. 

The  ' '  Century  "  for  May  is  an  average  number  of  this  first-class 
periodical,  but  its  list  of  contents  contains  no  article  of  any  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  sociologist. 

Books  Received :  "In  God's  Country,"  by  D.  Higbee;  New 
York:  Belford  Company.  "  Mortal  Life,"  by  Willis  Steele;  New 
York:  Belford  Company.  "The  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  by 
Swedenborg  ;  New  York  :  American  Swedenborg  Company. 

Count  Tolstoi's  latest  novel,  "The  Kreutzer Sonata, "which exists 
in  Russia  only  in  manuscript  (its  publication  having  been  forbidden 
by  the  Czar)  and  has  not  yet  appeared  in  book  form  in  any  language, 
will  be  published  in  English,  in  Boston,  on  Saturday,  May  10,  by 
Benj.  R.  Tucker.  The  novel  is  the  boldest  work  yet  written  by  the 
Russian  master.  Dealing  with  the  questions  of  love  and  marriage, 
it  urges  a  morality  that  is  more  than  puritanical  in  its  severity, 
while  handling  the  delicate  subject  with  all  the  frankness  of  the 
realistic  school. 

"  Crime  and  Criminals,"  (No.  1,  Unity  Library,)  by  T.  Hamilton 
Garside,  a  tract  of  eight  pages,  is  published  by  Unity  Society,  846 
Pearl  street,  Camden,  N.  J.  It  will  be  followed  by  "A  Letter  to 
Americans"  and  "  Communism." 

"The  Cosmian  Hymn  Book,"  compiled  by  L.  K.  Washburn  and 
published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. ,  Boston  and  New  York,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns,  suitable  for  liberal  and  ethical  societies  and  for  schools. 
Here  will  be  found  a  goodly  number  of  the  old,  familiar  hymn 
tunes,  together  with  many  new  ones.  The  words  are  well  suited  to 
the  music,  and  express  moral  and  elevating  sentiments.  Among 
the  selections  are  verses  by  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  several  by  Felix  Adler.  It  is  free  from  sectarianism, 
and  should  be  a  useful  addition  to  liberal  hymn  books.        h.  w. 
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Ruins  of  Empires  StEREOFTICONS 


As  seen  by  a  perject 
eye. 


As  seen  by  an  eye  as- 
tigmatic to  verti- 
cal lines. 


EYESIGHT 

Testing  Rooms  for  Spectacles. 

Persons  having  any  doubt  •whether  they  should 
oJ^Udnoi  wear  glasses,  or  being  uncertain  re- 
gardingthe  glares g«iey  are  at  present  using,  can 
fave  the  benffit  of  our  experience,  and  receive  full 
information  without  charge. 

Our  method  of  testing  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
la?ee  number  of  personsBare  using  glasses  bought 
in f  haphazard  kind  of  way,  altogether  unsuitedto 

^ek&he^Neural^f'often  proceeds  from  a 
latent  defect  of  eyesight  If  present,  this  defect  is 
at  oSce  detected7  Proper  glasses  give  permanent 

"Jar-  Each  eve  is  separately,  carefully,  and  scien 
tificallv  tested,  and  all  particulars  of  focus,  etc.. 
entered  intol he  "  Spectacle  Register,"  a  copy  of 
number  being  given  Co  each  per  fn.  Spectacles  or 
Eyeglasses  are  then  prepared  at  a  moderate  charge, 
"'J  ctetit  with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  deTired  a  physician  can  have  the  diagnosis 
ofYny  particular  patient.  A  book  containing  tests 
■will  be  sent  on  application  to 

J.  J.  MACKEOWN, 
Ophthalmic  Optician, 
34  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 

Evenings  by  appointment.  ^ 

IFYOUMVEABOY^wA 

"^FOWLER  &  WEIXS,  777  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  vt  ith  practical  directions 
for^aOTlyfn^  fts  teachings' to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daiivlife  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  ?eCnder  it  thf  broadest .  in  scope  of  any  book 
vet  rmblished  in  this  line  of  thought. 
7  Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on."  Home  Hea - 
and  "Children  and  Education »  valuable 
he!ps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 
Lily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 


BY 


1  ok  SALE   Oil  HI1MS< 

OPERATORS  FURNISHED. 

Lectures  Illustrated. 

EMANUEL  I.  S.  HART, 

185  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  


VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portraf  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients.  . 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  4°c.;  cloth,  75c 
„  ■  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.   Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
13^-  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus^r 
penders,  Hosiery,  etc., 
AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

II.  b.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  \ 
216  Mulberry  st,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  1\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  \ 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  xi 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
works  of  P.  J.  Proudhon,  which  will  be 
found  advertised  in  another  part  of  this 
magazine.    We  are  selling  two  volumes,  the 
first  and  the  fourth  of  the  French  editions, 
these  two  alone  having  been  translated  into 
English  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker.    Volume  I. 
is  Proudhon's  famous  work,  "  What  is  Prop- 
ertyand  contains  nearly  fifty  pages  devot- 
ed to  the  author's  life  and  works.  Volume 
IV  is  the  "System  of  Economical  Contra- 
dictions."   It  is  well  known  that  Proudhon 
was  one  who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
that  system  of  political  economy  called  An- 
archism.   His  works  therefore  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  under- 
stand that  system  of  philosophy.  These 
books  are  somewhat  expensive,  being  $3  50 
a  volume,  and  they  are  really  worth  very 
much  more  than  that.    Better  than  to  read 
pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  is  it  to  go 
to  the  fountain  head,    We  will  be  glad  to 
receive  your  orders  for  one  or  both  of  these 
great  works.  

L  W.  Eighty,  Mulberry,  Pa.,  writes  : 
"  I  received  a  few  copies  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century,  and  it  opens  new  things  and 
ideas  to  me.  I  inclose  twenty-five  cents  for 
eight  weeks.  I  would  like  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Now,  I  should  also  like  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  Single-tax  theory 
and  practice  ;  also  about  the  landholdmg 
theory  as  advanced  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. I  am  in  the  dark  as  to  those  theories. 
Would  you  arrange  matters  so  that  a  lazy 
devil  could  take  my  little  patch  of  hard 
earned  land  that  I  paid  for  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  m  your 
vicinity,  but  in  our  parts  if  a  man  acts  manly 
and  works  as  he  should  he  can  as  a  rule  earn 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

BY  J.   W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h  s  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  cf  Pat'  ick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  Pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simpiy 
tho°  e  of  Wilfiam  Godwm  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  addtd. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  h  s 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgo-  ten  work  on  popula'  ion. 
That Tn  his  attack  on  the  wages  fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  idtas  already  well- 
us  °dfneconomic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated.  _ 
That  Henrv  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
'shattered''  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less the^conomic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 

ThaTthe'weak  points  of  "Progress  and  Poverty  " 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
\<i     pond -hand  with  him.  .    .  . 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
DovI-whSh  i|  given  in  full-could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  g mgle- 

ThafHlnlyGtfgTenSrtainsthe  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Denial  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

"Mr.  Sullivan  has  wholly  disposed  of  all  his 
(Henrv  George's]  claims  as  originator  of  ideas 
economist,  sociologist,  an d  philosopher,  and  has 
shown  him  to  be  a  disgraceful  imposter.'  -  [Liberty. 

One  Hundred  Pages,    -   -   -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


The  Prehistoric  World. 

BY   ELIE  BERTHET. 
[Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.] 
It«r-  The  story  of  Early  Man  in  three  periods  en- 
tertainingly told  in  the  form  of  three  romances. 
Part  I. 

The  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age.   Eight  chapters. 
Part  II. 

The  Lacustrian  City  :  Age  of  Polished  Stone.  Eight 
chapters. 

Part  III. 

The  Foundation  of  Paris:  Age  of  Metals.  Ten 
chapters. 

^Illustrated.   3 ^ages^  Ha^omely  bound  in 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   Kmc,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 
Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
I3o,ooo,ooo  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

jr^-  The  Evolution  of  the  State.    By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 
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Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111. 


gUBSCRIBERS   SEND   FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "Arena  "  $5,  "  Century  Magazine  "  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $1,  Twentieth  Century  $2 — all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 

Just  Out. 

Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor, 

By  REV.  JOHN  C.  KIMBALL. 
IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"  Looking  Backward  S" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel." — Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne» 
York  Tribune. 

J®""  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Six  to   One  ! 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  hero'ne  is  a  re- 
fined conception." — N.  Y.  Nation. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoff s  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "  Looking  Backward    ;  "  Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  25  cents. 


"Why  did  You  Protest  against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?"  Rev.  John  C. 
Kimball  answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet 
which  we  sell  for  two  cents. 


ahome.  Possibly  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  land  idea,  but  I  want  to  learn.  I  know 
that  we  are  being  robbed  by  priests  and  pol- 
iticians. I  have  very  little  to  spare  for 
books,  as  I  need  all  for  the  mouths  that  call 
me  papa.  I  desire  a  few  cheap  books  that 
will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  above  questions. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  to  read  ?  I  desire  it 
in  plain  English." 

Well,  Mr.  Lighty,  you  would  be,  under  the 
Single-tax,  about  where  you  are  now,  minus 
most  of  the  selling  value  of  your  land.  If 
you  paid  your  tax  you  would  be  allowed  to 
go  on  and  earn  more  money  to  support  poli- 
ticians in  idleness.  If  you  did  not  pay  your 
tax  the  police  would  take  your  land  away 
from  you,  I  suppose.  They  would  sell  you 
out  and  give  you  what  was  left  after  your 
tax  money  was  deducted  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  At  least  that  is  the  way  we  un- 
derstand it.  The  editors  of  this  magazine 
would  like  to  see  you  left  in  full  possession 
of  what  you  have,  with  an  even  chance  with 
every  one  else  to  get  more.  But  you  cannot 
understand  all  we  have  to  say  to  you  by 
reading  this  magazine  for  eight  weeks.  You 
should  go  in  for  a  whole  year.  If  you  will 
read  "Anarchism"  by  Victor  Yarros  (five 
cents)  and  "  Anarchy  "  by  C.  L.  James  (fif- 
teen cents)  they  will  give  you  a  start.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  understand  the  science  of 
society  by  a  little  reading  and  a  little 
thought.    You  must  keep  at  it. 

Rev.  John  C.  Kimball's  "Evolution  of 
Arms  and  Armor  "  (Modern  Science  Essay- 
ist, No.  25  ;  Sociological  Series  No.  8  ;  ten 
cents)  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  series  of  lec- 
tures on  Evolution.  It  is  very  interesting. 
The  style  is  clear,  and  the  tracing  of  the  sub- 
ject through  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms up  to  man  is  done  in  a  fascinating  man 
ner.  Flashes  of  wit  and  humor  illuminate 
almost  every  page.  It  will  much  more  than 
repay  its  reading.    Send  for  it  by  all  means. 

Mark  Downing,  Chicago,  says  :  ' '  While  I 
do  not  exactly  cry  for  your  highly  prized 
production,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  it  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  its  weekly  contributions.  I 
commenced  about  six  years  ago  to  feel  very 
much  dissatisfied  at  things  in  general,  not 
knowing  just  what  was  the  matter,  read  Mr. 
George's  books,  and  thought  I  discovered 
the  whole  trouble  ;  read  more  books  on  sim- 
ilar similar  subjects  and  learned  that,  like 
every  other  question,  there  was  more  than 
one  side  to  this  one  ;  became  a  member  of 
the  Single-tax  club  ;  heard  some  good  argu- 
ments for  that  theory  of  solution,  and  some 
not  so  good  ;  still  kept  up  reading  and  think- 
ing and  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  I  have  evoluted  to  just 
about  the  same  sized  Anarchist  as  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost— and  goodness  knows  where  I'll  end 
up,  as  I  have  enlisted  for  the  war." 

"CRUMBLING  CREEDS," 

 BY   

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
At  the  request  of  many  readers  this 
article  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sold  for  Three 
Cents  !  40  copies  to  one  address  for 
one  dollar. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Beauty  and  Love 


are  Twins  ! 


%W  PROVE   THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S 


"LIFE     RENE  W  I  N  G  " 


ARSENIC 


Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  aventie  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "  Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion ! 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes:  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's comp'esion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  the  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No! no!  nor  But  Campbell's  'Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place.  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  **  I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Renewing '  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 

"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam  !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said, 
•'  Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  FACT  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised   the  average   household  happiness 
another  50.    "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  I 
June  11,  1889.  ) 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language  . 
"  It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love  ' 
powders?" 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Ans ,  It  is ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  ! 

By  mail.  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


May  8,  1890. 
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Renowned  for  • 

TONE  &  DURABILITY 

MODEEATB  PRICES 
SAS?  TB8MS,  EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

1 10  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Bknj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  contem- 
poraries of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  hh 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
rin  msity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  currenl  <>l  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Do  You  Believe 


in  Protecting  American 

LIFE,  LABOR,  AND  LAWS 

from  the  effects  of  Debasing  Immi- 
gration, National  Illiteracy,  and 
Papal  Intermeddlings,  then  you 
should  read 

"  A  M  ERICA" 

(of  Chicago), 

which  discusses  these  and  collateral 
subjects  without  fear  and  without 
unfairness.  It  is  the  model  political 
and  literary  weekly  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy. 


A  New  Edition.       |       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  Every  minister,every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book." — [R.  G.  Inger- 
soll. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery." — The  Golden  Rule. 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property,— its  basis,  its 
history,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny,— together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  expose  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $8.50. 


Volume  IV. 


System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the.  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Property? "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor, 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation,  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 


WARREN  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 


T  H  B 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines:  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  stud  ied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does:  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"  Mr  GrOnlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men."— [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

BY  EDGAR  PAWCETT, 

author  of  '•  Divided  Lives,  "Miriam  Balestier,"  -'A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

i2tno,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Ingersoll's  Writings^! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "  The  Gods  "  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine," 
"Individuality,"  "  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,  '  "Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  kido,  278 
pp  ,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  89  pp.',  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST    PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full  page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

■^TORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


tion. 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  -*3c ;  cloth,  50c 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c ;  cloth.  75c.  _  '     .    ,  .. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 :  morocco,  gil*  edges,  #4.50.  ■  . 

Political  Works.  "Common  Sense,"  Crisis, 
"  Rights  of  Man."   Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  cf  Man.  Answer  to  Burke  s  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works :  "  Age  of  Reason  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait.  $1.50.  »,  -  i,  _ 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 


ISC 


Address  Twentieth  Century 
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New  Model.  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 
1 0  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


THOMAS  HALL, 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


Manufacturer 
and  dealer  in 


TYPEWRITERS 


SHORTHAND 

instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Joseph  McDonough, 
Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET, 

Albany,  N.  Y. , 
Dealer  in  Rare  and  Curious 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

_  '  Catalogue  66  ready  in  May,  and  mailed  free 
to  any  a  Idress. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  cn  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped,  privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPE  WHITER  (  70  Broadway,  New  York. 
HEADQUARTERS,  ,  *44  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


j_J    J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 


New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

All  about  the  human  body, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
How  life  is perpetuated,health  maintained,diseaseindvced,deathdelayed, 
How  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmitwealth  of  health  to  posterity. 
Mead  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains ah  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OVER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 

For  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 

a  complete  table  ol  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (lrom  highest  author- 
ities),, illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  care  of  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth. 
Illustrated  toy  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
I  on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced,  im- 
*'ported  medical  works  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
positions  of  important  parts,  each  book  is  also  embellished  with 
THREE  ELEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  of  VITAL  ORGANS. 
Circulars  Free.       Address         Murray  H1U  Publishing  Co.,  12»  East  28tn  St.,  If.  V. 

Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $1.50.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 


THE   AMERICAN  BOOKSELLER, 

22  EAST  EIGHTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. . 

Issued  Semi=Monthly. 
N.  R.  MONACHESI,  1  Subscription  Price, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor.  Two  Dollars  per  Year. 

European  Agents  —London,  Ntwberv  House,  Charinc  Cross  Road,  W.C.  Paris,  Emile  Terquem,  15 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.    Leiozic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  F.  A.  Brockhaus- 

Advertising  Rates.— Outside  Cover,  $50.00;  Inside  Covers,  $40.00;  All  other  pages,  $30.00;  One  half 
Patre,  $16.-0;  One-fourth  Page,  $9.00;  One -eighth  Page,  $5,00;  One-sixteenth  Page,  $*.oo;  Less  than  One- 
sixteer  th  Page,  25  cents  per  line.  Discounts  on  the  above  prices- will  be  allowed  on  two  or  more  inser- 
tions 

The  American  Bookseller  is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year.  It  is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  Book  Trade,  etc..  and  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  It  reaches  not  only  the  members  of  the  book  and  stat  onery  trades  but  also  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  librarians  and  literary  institutions  throuehout  the  world. 

Each  number  contains  a  reliable  list  of  new  publications,  including  additions  to  the  libraries,  etc.  etc 
The  Februarv  1st  issue  always  contains  a  Complete  Catalogu-  of  Books  Published  the  previous  year,  and 
the  issue  for  July  15th  always  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  American  School  books,  with  publish- 
ers' names,  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

'•  It  has  always  paid  me  to  advertise  in  TH".  American  ROOKSELLER."— Laura  Jean  Libbey. 

"  We  have  al«  ays  found  The  American  Bookseller  a  most  useful  and  valuable  mediun 
ing  fie  trade  with  news  or  advertising'  " — Ticknor  &*  Co. 

"  Aftc  a  long  experience  in  trad*  advertising  I  am  convinced  that  THE  Amer'CAN  Bookseller  is  the 
trade  paper  that  really  reaches  the  retail  dealer."— Chat.  T  Dillingham,  718  and  72^  Broadway,  N.  Y 

"I  have  found  The  Amekican  Bookseller  a  Food  medium  for  advert  sing."— R.  Worthinpton 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION.  *  ' 


valuable  medium  for  reach- 


THE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's  "Elixir of  Life"  was 
borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized.  Phosphites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  th  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power — vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  "West  25th  street,  New  York.    Druggiata,  or  sent  by  mall,  SI. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash- 
ing,  etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen>. 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencihno  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  d  uplicat  - 
mg  any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc 
IS?"  Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7-5°.    Cash  with  order. 

Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 

520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  B'a-k  Books  and  Comme-eial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 


In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  ntekel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  toanv  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  sh.ort  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.  Stamps  taken.  , 
Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  Troy,  S.  C. 


To  itcl  Agents  wd  bnjere  w»  will,  tn  00  dan  only. 
— ViNRTIQNl  eond  these  two  saluable  ankle, 
* ■  ■ nnvM  V»<fU  on  reoeipt  of  36o.  eUrer 
UUR  1  or  tumps.  S  Mti  60a.,  t  sets 
*  $1.00.  THIS  18  A  WONAXK. 
POL  OFFER.  Outfit  mod  for 
^setting  up  names,  printing  cards,  mark. 
r  log  linen,  books,  envelopes,  papcrs.eto.; 
000 tains  3 alphabets  neat  tjpe.iype  bolder, 
indelible  ink,  pad,  tweeters,  all  in  neat 
ease  with  Directions,  full  Catalogue  ami  terms.  YOU 
oan  make  H0NET  at  printing  or  telling  outfits. 
Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
Ingenol  *  llro.,05  Curtlandt  St.  N.X.CIij 


JUST   PUBLISHED— New  Edition  (20th),  pocket 
volume,  bound  in  cloth,  on  •'Skin  Diseases: 
Blood  Impurities,  their  Cause  and  Cure,"  to 

which  is  added  an  impor  ant  chapter  on  Nervous  . 
Prostration,  by  H.  J.  JORDAN,  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sequeira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Al- 
dersgate  Schoo'  of  Medicine.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  etc.,  London,  England.  Sent  by  mail 
free,  for.  25  cents,  direct  from  the  author,  333  West 
23d  street.  New  York.  Consultations  daily,  10  till 
2 ;  evenings,  6  till  8. 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "  Diana  '  is  original  in  theory, 
s  ientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place.  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorth  »nd.    Send  for  circulars. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


MIXTURE. 


An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 
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Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAGAZINE.  €/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  20.  4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1890. 


Price,  5  Cents. 


Renowned  for  . 
TONE  &  DURABILITY 

MODERATE  PEICES 
EAST  TEEMS,  EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

1 10  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  . 

TUBE  ROSES,  FOR  OnI°DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  bents.      Fern  Cliff  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 

Heaven  and  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


History  of  Christianity 


EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq., 

with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor,  including  Variorum  Notes  by  Guizot, 
Wenck,  Milman,  "  An  English  Churchman," 
and  other  scholars. 
One  volume,  i2mo,  cloth,  864.  pages.  Profusely 

illustrated,  $1  50. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 
  »   

I  Art  Amateur  $i. 

6  superb  numbers  of  this  largest  and  best  practical 
Art  Magazine  indispensable  for  all  wishing  to  learn 
Oil,  Water-color  or  China  Painting,  Wood-carving, 
Fret  Sawing,  Brass  Hammering,  Book  Illustrating, 
and  Embroidery.  To  secure  these,  together 
With.  12  Exquisite  Colored  Studies  suitable  for 
copying  or  framing,  and  hundreds  of  artistic  work- 
ing designs  and  illustrations,  send  this  {Twentieth 
Century)  advertisement  and  $1,  (regular  price,  $2) 
direct  to  the  publisher,  Montague  Marks,23  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

ATIONALISM  OR  PLUTOCRACY?  The 
famous  address  by  Edward  Bellamy,  author 
of  "Looking  Backward."    Two  cents.  Address 
James  H.  West,  publisher.  Boston. 
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|PIANOSr 

S$150  to  $1500 

! 


UNIVERSITY 

E8TAB.  I8B8.  INCOB.  1877  ^ 

They  Lead  the  World  I  § 


L 

^  ^"^Sold  Direct 
S  to  families. 
|  Middle 
9  men 

^       ^       -  ^         -  ■  ■  -  •   I  « 

IMARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO  ORGANS! 

«     235  E.  21st  St.,  N.Y.     I    $35  ts  $500  3 
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THE  BEST 

LAMP 


Read  or  Sew  by 

 IS  THE  

Daylight 

that  Wonderful  Central 
Draft  which  is  talked 
about  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. When  you  have 
seen  and  tried  the  "Day- 
light," no  other  lamp 
will  ever  satisfy  you. 

"DAYLIGHT  LAMP  COMPANY," 
38  Park  Place.  New  York. 

pOR  TEN   CENTS  ! 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 
now  in  its  20th  year,  is  purely  Western  in  make-up, 
timely  in  sentiment.  Light,  short,  readable  articles 
on  all  subjects.  Advanced  in  thought,  and  aims  to 
the  better  condition  of  its  readers.  Sample  copy 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents.  Address  T.  J. 
Gilmore,  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
paper  and  St.  Louis  Magazine  sent  one  year  for 
$2.50. 


Have  you  used 

PEARS'soap* 


Sale  universal. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  15,  1890. 


B  ooks  advertised  on  1st  and  3d  cols,  are  cloth  bound. 

The  Humboldt  Library 

OK"  SCIENCE. 

In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  SpenceiyTyndall,  Proctor,  Clodd, 
Bagehot,  Bain,  Wallace,  Trench,  Grant  Allen,  Bal- 
f  our  Stewart,  Geike,  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
in  our  time. 

f  HE  CREAT  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 

The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 

Selection,  °r  tne  Preservation  of  Favored  Eacea  in  the 
*  Struggle  for  Life —  New  edition  *  I.25 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.— With  illustrations.— New  edition  $1.50 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  Action  of  Earthworms,  with  observations  on 

their  Habits.—  Illustrated   75  cents. 

A  COMPANION'S****  TO  DABWIN's  WORKS. 

Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work.-By 

Gbant  Allen  _  —   75  cents. 

WORKS    BY   PROF.  THOMAS    H.  HUXLEY. 

Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  In  Nature.-m^'d. 
On  the  Origin  of  Species;  or, The  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  and  other  Essays. 

Lectures  On  Evolution.— With  an  Appendix  on  tne 
Study  of  Biology.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
Technical  Education,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volumt   75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  PROF.  JOHN  TYNDALL. 
Forms  of  Water  In  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

Glaciers. —  With  nineteen  illustrations. 
Lessons  In  Electricity.— With  sixty  illustrations. 
SIX  Lectures  On  Light.— With  twenty-eight  illustrations. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS    OF   HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Education:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 

Progress:  Its  Law  and  Cause.— With  other  Dis- 
quisitions.—Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

The  Genesis  of  Science. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  -■  75  cents. 

The  Data  of  Ethics  60  centa 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  KINCDON  CLIFFORD. 

Seeing  and  Thinking. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals. 

Conditions  of  Mental  Development. 

The  Unseen  Universe. — The  Philosophy  of 
the  Pure  Sciences. 

Cosmic  Emotion. — The  Teachings  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Five  books  in  one  volume  $1.25 

SELECT  WORKS   OF  EDWARD  CLODD. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions. 
The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths. 
The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on   Scientific  Subjects. 
Hereditary  Traits,  and  other  Essays. 
Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  other  Essays. 
Notes  on  Earthquakes,  with  fourteen  Mis- 
'•""aneous  Essays. 

'Sx  books  in  one  volume  $1.50 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 

The   Mystery  of   Matter. — The  Philosophy 

of  Ignorance. 
The   Essential   Nature  of  Religion. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS    OF  ANDREW  WILSON. 

Science  and  Crime,  and  other  Essays. 
Science  and  Poetry,  and  other  Essays. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT   WORKS    OF  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Force  and   Energy.— A  Theory  of  Dynaa-Jca. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

WORKS    OF  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS. 

Current  Discussions  In  Science. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Some  Familiar  Things. 

Two  books  in  one  volumo  75  cents. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem- winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
tae  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $a,  $2.50),  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11 ;  n  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50:  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  "Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16,  $17.50,  $18.50;  $24.50.  Hinged 
cases.  $3 ;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  $10  more.  The  new 
Model  ,,?OTTO  WETTSTEIN,  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19:  3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50 ;  4-ounce,  $23.50; 
5-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

fS~  All  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8-karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  iq-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
ana  Charm  combination,  worth  $.500,  for  $200 ;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

ROCHELLE.  111. 


The  Handy  Binder 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 

Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"  Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
lie  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 

The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control.  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  each 
page.  Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  learn  how  to  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  words  which  may  become  deeds." — Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen." — Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages." — National  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
cient thinking." — New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins  ;  extra  cloth,  i2ino,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

Bible:  Myths 

AND  THEIR 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  r-t  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Myths  and  Miracles  with 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  con- 
sidering also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Doane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.   Large  8vo ;  600 
pages.  $2.50. 


H. J- 


BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 
74  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 


•ELECT  WORKS  BY  J.  F.  C.  HECKER,  M.D. 

The  Black  Death.— An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  hooka  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING  ' 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  -With  thirty-two 

Actiuoglyph  Illustrations.— By  Camille  Flammabion. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  R.  K.  Miller. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 

Its  Condition.— By  Nathan  T.  Caeb,  LL.D. 

Three  books  in  one  volume  $1.00 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING 

PhyslCS  and   Politics.- By  Walteb  Bagehot. 

History  of  the  Science  of  Pollttcs.-By  Frederick 

Pollock.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.-By 

Joseph  Fisher,  EB.ES. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land 

In  England.— By  William  Llotd  Birkbkck,  M.A. 
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Editorial. 


Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Montreal,  has  disappeared.  He 
was  once  a  Catholic  priest,  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
woman,  abandoned  the  priesthood,  married  her,  and 
became  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Now,  as  it  transpires, 
he  has  abandoned  his  wife  and  children,  returned  to 
the  fold  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  is  doing  penance 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  for  his  marriage.  The 
Archbishop  of  Montreal  writes  a  letter  to  the  Montreal 
papers  about  the  case,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Martin's 
wife  as  "  her  who  had  followed  him  for  two  years  "  and 
"  her  whom  he  had  called  his  wife,"  and  says  that  in 
returning  to  the  Catholic  church  Martin  "  regretted  to 
leave  his  children."  Now,  what  kind  of  a  conscience 
has  Martin  ?  And  what  kind  of  morality  is  that  repre- 
sented by  the  church  that  calmly  encourages  a  man  to 
abandon  wife  and  children  and  denies  wifehood  to  the 
honorable  mother  of  those  children  ?  If  such  things 
were  done  in  the  name  of  Atheism,  people  might  well 
say  that  non-religion  has  no  basis  for  morals. 


A  mob  of  law-abiding  citizens  killed  a  man  the  other 
day  down  South.  It  turns  out  that  the  man  was  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged  against  him,  but  he  was  only 
a  "nigger"  and  so  the  laugh  was  on  the  mob. 


Policeman  Lynch  shot  and  killed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Stoddard  last  Friday  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
cause  of  the  double  murder  was  that  Stoddard  broke  a 
window,  in  Lynch 's  house  and  chopped  his  fence. 
Property  is  everything ;  human  life  is  nothing.  Public 
opinion  justifies  killing  a  human  being  for  stealing  a 
chicken.   Such  is  civilization. 


deal  for  any  man  to  be.  He  did  not  know  everything, 
but  he  said  many  things  that  are  true.  He  was  not 
perfect,  but  did  many  things  that  were  right.  What  he 
said  that  is  true  should  be  treasured  by  us.  What  he 
did  that  is  right  should  be  done  by  us. 


What  government  by  physical  force  succeeds  in 
doing  is  to  establish  monopoly.  What  it  fails  to  do  is 
to  suppress  crime.  It  prevents  honest  men  from  mak- 
ing an  independent  living.  It  does  not  prevent  dis- 
honest men  from  stealing. 


Was  Jesus  God?  No.  But  he  was  a  wonderfully 
good  man  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  that  is  a  great 


The  Oswego  "Palladium"  thus  describes  what  would 
have  happened  to  Kemmler  if  he  had  been  electrically 
murdered  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution  : 

It  may  be  remembered  that  after  the  papers  staying  Kemmler's 
death  had  been  served  on  Warden  Durston,  a  calf  was  provided  as 
a  substitute  to  illustrate  how  the  electrical  apparatus  would  work. 
The  calf,  which  was  well  grown,  was  placed  in  position,  the  full 
current  which  was  intended  for  Kemmler  was  turned  on,  and  the 
calf  was  dead  in  an  instant,  and  according  to  the  story  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald,  as  related  to  a  "  Palladium  "  reporter,  the  room  was  also 
instantly  filled  with  the  odor  of  burning  hair  and  flesh,  which  quickly 
drove  the  occupants  out  of  doors.  The  electric  current,  it  is  said, 
was  on  but  an  instant,  but  in  that  time  the  calf  was  fairly  roasted 
alive. 

How  do  you  like  the  picture  ?  Why  not  let  the  calf 
go  as  Kemmler's  substitute  ?  Would  not  the  God  of 
vengeance  be  satisfied  with  the  vicarious  sacrifice  ?  or 
must  Kemmler  be  roasted  as  well  as  the  calf  ? 


Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  spoke  in  my 
stead  last  Sunday  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  His 
sermon  would  have  been  printed  in  this  number  but 
that  he  had  no  manuscript  of  it. 


Mr.  Kimball,  last  Sunday,  said  that  clergymen  say  to 
their  hearers :  "  Open  your  faith  and  shut  your  reason 
and  I  will  give  you  some  spiritual  goodies." 


A  burglar  while  "  burgling  "  in  a  St.  Louis  backyard 
last  Friday  was  alarmed  by  a  noise  and  started  to  run 
away.  Bat  the  householder  killed  him  as  he  ran. 
This,  of  course,  was  what  any  Christian  should  have 
done,  because  —  did  not  Jesus  say :  "  If  a  man  take 
away  thy  coat,  shoot  him  on  the  spot  ?"  The  murdered 
burglar  proved  to  be  Henry  Kunolt,  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  leader  in  St. 
Matthew's  Evangelical  church. 


Dyer  D.  Lum's  "Economics  of  Anarchy"  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  carefully 
written  by  a  good  thinker,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  social  question. 
It  contains  fifty-nine  octavo  pages,  and,  while  it  is  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  it  is  really  a  book.  We  issue  it  as  a 
number  of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Library,"  and  send 
it  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  twenty- 
five  cents.   

Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  last  Sunday  evening,  in  intro- 
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during  me  to  a  Brooklyn  audience,  spoke  truly,  when 
he  said  :  "  Anarchism  is  the  best  misunderstood  word 
in  the  English  language." 

No  more  nude  models  in  mixed  classes  of  art  stu- 
dents in  New  York.  Phariseeism.  There  is  nothing 
like  keeping  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  clean. 


I  have  just  finished  reading  Francis  E.  Abbot's 
"  Way  Out  of  Agnosticism,"  and  nothing  that  I  could 
say  would  too  highly  express  my  estimation  of  it  as  a 
literary  and  philosophical  production.  It,  in  my  opin- 
ion, effectually  disposes  of  Idealism  as  well  as  Agnosti- 
cism, but  does  not  demonstrate  Theism.  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  universe  is  "at  once  Infinite 
Machine,  Infinite  Organism,  and  Infinite  Being."  This 
triune  universe  he  calls  God. 


The  word  God  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  called  it  Bok  or  anything  else 
that  means  nothing  or  anything  according  to  anybody's 
arbitrary  definition.  But  never  mind.  Even  great  phi- 
losophers— and  Mr.  Abbot  is  unquestionably  one — have 
the  right  to  apply  arbitrary  definitions  to  meaningless 
words  if  they  like. 

Christians  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Abbot  believes 
in  a  God  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  masculine  gender 
and  who  is  a  veritable  Trinity,  although  Mr.  Abbot's 
trinity  is  not  absurd,  for  he  means  by  Being,  Organism, 
and  Machine  simply  what  we  call  consciousness,  life, 
and  body  in  one  man. 

Mr.  Abbot  proves,  I  think,  that  the  Agnostic  position 
is  weak,  untenable.  He  shows  that  as  well  as  we  can 
know  anything  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  we 
can  know  that  there  is  a  being  or  thing  that  we  may  call 
God,  if  we  like  that  name,  or  that  there  is  no  such  be- 
ing or  thing.  He  forces  us  to  admit,  I  think,  that  we 
must  cease  to  believe  in  cause  and  effect,  and  force,  as 
operative  in  what  we  call  inert  matter,  or  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  being  or  thing  that  we  may  call  God,  if  we 
like  that  name.  But  he  does  not  prove  that  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  acceptance  of  even  his  Universe-God. 


Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  we  must  say  "  we  know  "  we  are  reduced  to 
matter  and  motion  as  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Cause 
and  effect,  force,  God  are  merely  words  used  to  describe 
theories  to  explain  why  matter  is  and  why  it  moves. 
We  know  that  matter  is  and  that  it  moves.  We  may  be- 
lieve in  cause  and  effect,  force  and  God.  Matter  and 
motion  are  facts.  Cause  and  effect,  force  and  God  are 
theories — not  irrational  but  not  necessary. 


Mr.  Abbot  seems  to  admit  that  there  probably  was 
a  time  when  the  universe  existed  .only  as  an  Infinite 
Machine.  Where  then  was  the  Infinite  Organism  and 
the  Infinite  Person  ?  There  probably  was  a  time — after 
plants  and  animals  appeared — when  the  universe  exist- 
ed as  an  Infinite  Machine  and  an  Infinite  Organism. 


Where  then  was  the  Infinite  Person  ?  And  since  the 
Infinite  Person  is  revealed  only  in  the  totality  of  men 
what  would  become  of  it  or  him  if  all  men  were  dead  ? 


What  is  clear  is  that  there  are  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  machines,  organisms,  and  persons,  but  that  all 
these  machines,  organisms,  and  persons  constitute  one 
essential  All  that  is  an  Infinite  Machine,  an  Infinite- 
Organism,  and  an  Infinite  Person,  Mr.  Abbot  does  not 
prove,  because,  while  his  conclusions  logically  follow 
his  premises,  his  premises  are  not  necessarily  correct. 


In  any  case  Mr.  Abbot's  God  can  do  nothing  for  us  as. 
individuals  that  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves.  He  cannot 
answer  prayer.  He  cannot  prevent  cancers.  He  can- 
not abolish  poverty.  He  cannot  teach  us  anything  that 
we  do  not  learn  by  experience.  He  cannot  give  us  any 
code  of  morals  that  we  do  not  work  out  for  ourselves. 
He  is  an  utterly  useless  God  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  are  just  as  well  off  without  him  as  with  him.  And 
if  only  those  can  know  anything  about  him  who  can 
understand  Mr.  Abbot's  able  book  he  will  be  concealed 
from  most  of  the  human  race  for  many  generations. 


But  "The  Way  Out  of  Agnosticism"  is  a  valuable 
and  delightful  book  and  should  be  read  by  every  one 
capable  of  following  philosophical  reasoning  expressed 
with  admirable  simplicity  and  clearness.  It,  in  my 
opinion,  effectually  disposes  of  Supernaturalism,  Ideal- 
ism, and  Agnosticism  and  narrows  the  discussion  down 
to :  Atheism  or  scientific  Theism — which  ? 


The  Episcopal  church  forbids  remarriage  after  di- 
vorce, but  every  once  in  a  while  prominent  Episcopal- 
ians disobey  the  church  in  that  matter.  The  Church 
no  longer  controls  the  action  of  its  members  to  any 
great  extent  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  State 
will  not.  It  seems  odd  that  people  should  so  long  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  clergymen  and  politicians  shottld 
decide  what  man  and  what  woman  shall  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife,  and  for  how  long,  and  what  they 
should  do  if  they  separate.  Men  and  women  should  be 
able  to  settle  all  such  questions  satisfactorily  to  them- 
selves and,  I  think,  would  learn  how  to  do  so  in  course 
of  time  if  economic  conditions  should  become  so  that 
women  would  be  industrially  independent,  and  if 
priests  and  politicians  would  cease  to  meddle  with  their 
private  affairs. 

Three  murders  were  committed  in  this  State  the  day 
after  the  Senate  refused  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
thus  showing  how  potent  the  fear  of  the  gallows  is  to 
prevent  murder.   

A  small  son  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  Brooklyn 
congregation  asked  concerning  a  certain  man :  "Mamma, 
does  he  go  to  church  or  does  he  think  ?" 


If  thought  and  life  have  never  been  known  except 
in  connection  with  a  physical  organism,  why  is  it  not 
scientific  to  say  there  can  be  no  thought  and  life  with- 
out a  physical  organism?   Such  a  statement,  in  my 
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opinion,  is  in  accordance  with  observed  facts.  If  some 
one  says  there  may  be  thought  and  life  without  a  brain 
and  body  he  should  give  his  reason  for  thinking  so.  If 
he  says  there  are  thought  and  life  apart  from  brain  and 
body  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him. 

Mr.  M'Cready  has  furnished  our  readers  with  a  rare 
treat,  even  from  him,  this  week. 


Next  week  John  Most  will  have  an  article  in  this 
magazine  on,  "  Why  I  am  a  Communist." 

Is  life  worth  living?  Certainly.  Otherwise  you 
would  kill  yourself.  h.  o.  p. 


THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


I  have  got  the  spring  fever.  I  haven't  said  anything 
about  it  hitherto,  because  I  didn't  wish  to  alarm  my 
friends ;  but  it  has  been  coming  on  me  for  the  last  two 
months  and  more,  and  now  I've  got  it  badly.  It  at- 
tacked me  first  in  March,  when  the  daffodils  began 
thrusting  their  spears  of  green  up  into  the  air.  It  grew 
worse  when  the  lilac  buds  swelled  and  burst  into  pur- 
ple clusters  of  fragrance.  Then  the  golden  dandelion 
buttons  flung  themselves  all  over  the  lawn  and  along 
the  lanes  and  turnrows,  and  the  fruit  trees  waved  their 
clouds  of  blossoms,  and  the  narcissus  and  the  snowdrop 
cowered  in  the  shady  places,  and  the  violets  showed 
themselves  here  and  there,  and  the  proud  buttercups 
stood  straight  up,  looking  at  the  sun,  and  the  wild  for- 
get-me-nots peeped  timidly  from  the  thicket  edges ;  and 
now  the  fever  is  on  me  in  full  force,  and  gives  me  no  rest 
by  day  or  night.  I  want  to  see  things  grow.  I  want 
to  have  a  hand  in  helping  them  to  grow.  I  want  to 
stir  the  sweet  smelling,  fruitful  earth,  to  drop  the  tiny 
seeds  in  rows  and  hills,  to  see  the  little  seedlings  push- 
ing to  the  light,  and  the  tender  leaves  spreading  out  to 
breathe  the  air,  and  then  to  say :  "  I  did  it."  I  did  it ! 
Rather  a  blasphemous  sort  of  thing  to  say,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  now  don't  you  honestly  think  it  is  ? 
No  ?  My  dear  sir,  you  surprise  me.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  you  have  never  worked  in  a  garden,  and  watched 
the  awful  mystery  of  growth. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  this  fever  appeared,  I 
bought — or  perhaps  I  should  say  I  hired,  it's  all  the 
same  thing — an  intelligent  colored  man,  who  lives  in  a 
dilapidated  house  at  the  head  of  "  my  "  lane,  and  thinks 
I  do  him  a  favor  by  letting  him  do  two  dollars'  worth 
of  work  for  me,  and  giving  him  forty  cents  for  doing 
it.  Colored  men  are  a  good  deal  cheaper  here  now  than 
they  used  to  be  in  the  old  slavery  days.  Counting  in- 
terest on  purchase  money,  expense  of  keep,  insurance, 
and  so  on,  I  should  think  Lewis  must  have  cost  his 
former  proprietor  at  least  $250  a  year.  I  get  him  when 
I  want  him  for  forty  cents  a  day.  The  former  propri- 
etor had  considerable  trouble  to  make  Lewis  attend  to 
his  work  steadily ;  and  the  situation  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  less  work  Lewis  did,  the  harder  it 
was  to  sell  him.  But  I  have  no  such  trouble ;  if  Lewis 
doesn't  keep  his  plow  or  hoe  moving  with  satisfactory 


diligence,  I  can  close  out  my  investment  in  him  with- 
out loss,  by  simply  saying :  "  Go,"  and  buying — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  should  say  hiring — another  nigger ;  and 
Lewis  has  a  keen  realization  of  this  fact,  and  keeps  the 
plow  or  hoe  moving  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  is 
really  quite  violent  exercise  to  watch  him.    On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  Lewis  enjoys  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  and  they  count  for  a  great  deal.    His  wife 
can't  be  sold  away  from  him  as  she  might  have  been 
once  ;  she  is  employed  as  cook  by  a  family  in  Norfolk 
just  at  present,  and  the  money  she  sends  home  out  of 
her  wages  helps  support  Lewis  and  the  children,  and 
probably  enables  Lewis  to  work  for  me  a  little  cheaper 
than  he  could  otherwise  afford  to,  thus  rounding  off  and 
polishing  the  general  harmony  of  things,  so  to  speak. 
If  she  and  Lewis  both  do  well,  she  will  come  down  here 
for  a  visit  next  Christmas.    I  asked  Lewis,  one  day,  if 
he  didn't  think  he  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  he  said  he  certainly  did.    Then  I  gave  him  a  chew 
of  tobacco,  and  his  thankfulness  rose  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.    He  says  he  expects  to  go  to  heaven  when  he 
dies.    As  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  his  notion  of 
eternal  joy  is  to  wear  a  gold  crown,  gold  slippers,  and 
some  sort  of  wings,  and  carry  a  golden  jew's  harp — the 
only  sort  of  harp  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge — in 
his  mouth.    If  he  comes  up  for  judgment  in  that  cos- 
tume, I  guess  he'll  make  a  sensation  around  the  throne. 


Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  the  fever  first  attacked 
me  I  got  possession  of  Lewis,  and  set  him  to  work.  I 
told  him  what  land  I  wanted  plowed,  and  he  plowed  it. 
I  explained  to  him  how  I  wanted  the  wire  grass  worked 
out,  and  the  ditches  dug,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  arranged, 
and  he  did  everything  very  punctually.  It  was  enough 
for  me,  at  that  time,  to  know  that  things  were  being 
done ;  to  saunter  out  to  the  garden  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  stand  there  for  a  few  minutes,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  issuing  fresh  orders,  or  ex- 
pressing qualified  approval.  But  as  the  earth  began  to 
put  on  her  spring  clothes,  the  fever  gained  upon  me. 
My  fingers  itched ;  I  wanted  to  be  doing  something  my- 
self. I  began  to  handle  rake  and  hoe  in  an  easy  going 
amateurish  way,  weeding  out  a  row,  and  then  walking 
round  the  various  beds,  to  see  how  much  the  things  had 
grown  within  the  last  half  hour.  Then  the  fever  took 
another  stride,  and  I  began  to  labor  in  dead  earnest, 
getting  up  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  working  until 
breakfast  time,  just  like  any  common  laboring  man, 
and  going  at  it  again,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  And  the  end  of  it  all  is,  that  Lewis 
has  been  set  to  whitewashing  the  barn,  and  assisting  in 
the  coarser  and  less  poetical  agricultural  operations 
of  the  farm,  while  I  have  taken  the  care  of  the  garden 
altogether  into  my  own  hands.  We  have  been  eating 
lettuce  of  my  raising  for  some  time  past ;  and  I  don't 
exaggerate  in  any  way  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  most 
delicious  lettuce  that  was  ever  grown.  The  spinach 
came  in  last  week — you  will  understand  I  am  writing 
this  in  the  first  days  of  May — and  if  the  weather  does 
its  duty,  and  I  can  manage  to  catch  that  hen,  we  shall 
probably  have  some  green  peas  before  long.  The  onions 
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and  the  carrots  are  looking  finely  ;  the  string  beans  are 
just  getting  ready  to  bloom ;  I  hoed  out  the  sweet  corn 
yesterday;  and  the  cucumbers,  watermelons,  squash, 
simlings,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected.  I  know  they  are,  because  I've  been 
out  and  inspected  them  twice  since  I  began  to  write ; 
and  now  that  I  have  reached  the  end  of  a  paragraph, 
I  don't  think  I  can  do  better  than  to  go  and  look  at 
them  again.   


All  this  may  be  a  childish  sort  of  prattle,  quite  un- 
worthy the  pages  of  a  serious  periodical  like  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  ;  and  yet,  if  you  and  I  could  sit  together 
in  the  shade  of  the  lilac  bushes,  for  an  hour  or  so  this 
afternoon,  I  think  we  might  have  a  pretty  interesting 
conversation,  and  yet  talk  about  nothing  but  the  gar- 
den. Because,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  acre 
or  so  of  dirt  and  vegetables,  inside  those  shabby  look- 
ing palings,  is  really  almost  a  miniature  of  the  universe 
— a  little  workroom  of  Nature's,  in  which  she  is  carry- 
ing on,  right  before  our  eyes,  some  of  her  most  marvel- 
ous processes  of  manufacture.  It  doesn't  impress  you 
that  way,  sitting  in  your  city  house,  with  bricks  and 
mortar  all  around  you,  and  the  life  crushing  pavements 
shutting  you  off  from  Mother  Earth ;  but  it  would  if 
you  were  down  here  in  Virginia,  idling  in  the  shade  of 
the  lilac  bushes.  Cabbages  and  onions  in  front  of  a 
city  grocery  store  are  prosaic  things  indeed ;  but  just 
raise  them  for  yourself — put  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
watch  day  by  day  until  you  see  the  little  line  of  green 
just  marking  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nurse  them  to- 
ward maturity,  look  at  them  hourly  and  observe  their 
wonderful  activity  of  development — and,  my  word  for 
it,  you'll  find  them  poetical  enough. 

Step  here  a  moment.  See  that  little  black  thing  ly- 
ing there  upon  the  ground,  looking  more  like  a  slug 
than  anything  in  the  vegetable  line.  That's  a  bean. 
A  fortnight  ago  I  buried  it  in  the  ground,  three  inches 
deep;  since  that  time  it  has  burrowed  upward,  rived 
apart  the  hard  baked  surface  of  the  soil,  and  there  it 
is,  resurrected,  come  into  the  world  again,  and  lying 
there  exhausted  with  its  labor.  Come  back  again  this 
afternoon,  and  you  shall  see  that  bean  raised  upon  a 
sturdy  stalk,  its  black  outer  shell  cast  off,  its  body 
splitting  into  two  equal  halves.  Come  again  tomorrow, 
and  the  tender  green  leaves  will  be  pushing  out  on 
either  side;  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  and  the 
stalk  will  be  shooting  upward  from  what  was  the  bean. 
And  thereafter  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by  hour,  you 
may  see  new  features  developing — fresh  leaves  pushing 
out,  blossoms  forming,  tiny  pods  taking  the  place  of  the 
flowers.  I  tell  you,  when  you  eat  those  beans,  you  will 
find  in  them  a  new  and  delicious  flavor,  never  to  be 
bought  at  grocery — the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life. 

Yes,  you've  heard  it  all,  and  read  it  all,  a  thousand 
times  before.  The  subject  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  I 
know  that  well  enough.  But  go  and  look  at  it  for 
yourself ;  see  it  all  with  your  own  eyes ;  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  lessons  of  the  seed  sowing  and  the 
springing  plant  will  be  to  you  as  something  you  have 


heard  before.  To  him  who  once  imbibes  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  a  garden  is  like  a  church ;  it  is  the  temple  of 
the  ever  living  God  ;  a  place  in  which  the  eternal  energy 
of  life  is  manifested,  and  the  wonders  of  creation  un- 
folded to  the  eye ;  an  atvful  place. 


Sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  lilac  bushes,  I  read 
Lyman  Abbott's  letter  to  Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  the 
"  North  American  Review  "  for  April.  And  as  I  read 
it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  fast  the  two  schools 
of  religious  thought,  the  theistic  and  the  atheistic,  are 
approaching  one  another.  The  Atheist  still  vocifer- 
ates :  "  There  is  no  God !"  The  -Theist  still  asserts 
with  confidence  that  there  is  this  or  that  particular 
kind  of  a  God.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  while  the 
Atheist  speaks  with  reverence  of  the  attributes  with 
which  the  Theist  is  fond  of  clothing  his  divinity,  the 
Theist  is  learning  to  insist  more  and  more  that  those 
attributes  alone  are  the  things  that  command  his  faith, 
and  that  the  personality  of  the  deity  is  a  matter,  im- 
portant indeed,  but  chiefly  so  because  he  himself  finds 
it  impossible  to  grasp  the  idea  of  attributes  apart  from 
personality. 

If  I  could  only  get  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  Dr.  Abbott 
down  here  for  a  day  or  so,  I  would  let  Lewis  knock  off 
work  for  an  afternoon,  and  have  a  theological  sympo- 
sium. It  would  be  very  interesting.  The  Colonel  rep- 
resents one  extreme  of  religious  thought,  Lewis  repre- 
sents the  other,  and  Dr.  Abbott,  like  a  boy  in  the  middle 
of  a  seesaw,  inclines  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other.  The  divinity  whom  Lewis  worships  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  personality.  He  wears  a  beard.  He 
is  clothed.  He  sits  upon  a  great  arm  chair  throne,  at 
one  end  of  a  vast  court,  paved  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Lewis  is  a  little  hazy  about  the  precious  stones, 
having  never  seen  anything  of  that  sort  more  valuable 
than  a  glass  bead ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The 
Colonel's  deity,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  simple  non-ex- 
istence— a  bit  of  nothing,  surrounded  by  space.  And 
the  God  whom  Dr.  Abbott  reverences  is  a  cross  between 
the  two,  distinctly  personal  as  to  his  feelings  and  ac- 
tions, but  remarkably  indefinite  in  other  respects.  He 
gets  angry.  He  forgives  and  punishes.  He  listens  to 
prayer,  and  sometimes  answers  it,  and  sometimes  doesn't 
— a  nebulous,  uncertain,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  a  God  in 
every  way.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Colonel,  the  doctor, 
and  Lewis  could  get  together  for  a  few  hours,  and  turn 
themselves  inside  out,  each  one  of  them  might  learn 
something.  And  meantime,  I  would  get  out  my  garden 
tools,  and  worship  God  after  my  own  fashion,  by  plant- 
ing a  row  of  beans.  I  have  no  creed.  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  God.  I  do  not  believe  in  no  God.  But  I  have  a 
most  abiding  faith  in  God.  I  have  faith  that  if  I  dig 
and  trench  the  earth,  and  therein  bury  beans  in  a  row, 
the  Life  and  Soul  of  the  universe  will,  within  a  certain 
definite  time,  manifest  itself  for  my  benefit  in  the  shape 
of  beans.  And  I  hold  this  faith,  not  because  somebody 
else  has  taught  it  me,  nor  because  I  have  reasoned  it 
out  in  my  own  mind,  with  due  weighing  of  evidence 
and  argument,  but  simply  and  solely  because  experi- 
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ence  has  shown  me  that  with  it  life  is  possible,  while 
without  it  life  would  be  impossible. 

Yes,  I  have  faith  in  God.    Besides  myself,  my  hoe,  the 
earth,  and  the  bean,  there  is  in  the  universe  a  Power 
which  quickens  and  develops  and  supports.    In  that 
Power,  I  and  every  other  living  man,  must  testify  our 
faith  by  our  actions,  or  perish  miserably.    For  that 
Power  each  and  every  one  of  us  feels  an  instinctive 
reverence,  which  we  manifest  in  various  ways,  even  as 
the  Power  itself  is  manifested  in  diverse  guises.  The 
bearded  man-God  of  Lewis,  the  no-God  of  Colonel  In- 
gersoll,  the  seesaw-God  of  Dr.  Abbott,  my  own  faith 
in  Nature's  harmony  and  invariability ;  what  are  they 
all  but  the  self-same  thing  differently  dressed?  The 
clothes  in  which  we  deck  divinity  may  be  tawdry  and 
grotesque ;  how  should  they  be  otherwise,  made  by  such 
wretched  artisans?   But  that  of  which  the  clothes  are 
the  covering  and  symbol  is  ineffably  glorious,  eternal, 
never  failing.   Through  bits  of  colored  glass  we  gaze 
upon  the  sun,  one  green,  one  red,  another  blue.  The 
green  glass  man  abuses  him  who  says  the  sun  is  red ; 
the  red  glass  man  returns  the  compliments ;  the  blue 
glass  man  is  ridiculed  by  both,  and  repays  scorn  with 
scorn.    But  the  kindly  sun  shines  on,  and  the  colored 
glass  disputants  enjoy  equally  the  vivifying  warmth  he 
sends,  and  see  him  sink  below  the  west  at  nightfall, 
with  perfect  faith  that  tomorrow  he  will  rise  again. 

Slowly  still,  but  faster  every  day,  the  creeds  are  dy- 
ing. Slowly  still,  but  faster  every  day,  men  are  learn- 
ing to  have  faith  in  God — to  understand  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good,  and  not  at  all  for  evil,  and  that 
even  the  pain  and  misery  that  so  afflict  the  earth,  are 
but  the  birth  throes  of  a  higher  life  for  our  race.  If 
the  bean  I  bury  in  the  ground  has  consciousness,  it 
doubtless  suffers  keenest  anguish  as  it  slowly  struggles 
upward  through  the  cruel  soil  toward  the  light  and  air. 
But  its  present  pain  will  be  forgotten  in  the  glorious 
future  of  spreading  leaves  and  bursting  blossoms  that 
awaits  it.  So  are  men  struggling  through  the  darkness 
and  cruelties  of  superstition,  upward  toward  the  light 
and  warmth  of  faith.  And  if  we  suffer  as  we  struggle, 
it  is  not  the  darkness  and  the  cruelty  that  cause  our 
pain ;  it  is  the  effort  to  escape  them.  The  slave  who 
never  dreams  of  freedom  is  happy  under  any  treat- 
ment ;  it  is  only  as  he  learns  what  freedom  means  that 
his  gyves  begin  to  gall.  T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 

Every  man  should  be  free  to  produce  all  he  can,  keep 
all  he  produces,  and  give  away  only  what  he  wishes  to. 

"The  Science  of  Society,"  by  Stephen  Pearl  An- 
drews, is  one  of  the  ablest,  most  valuable,  and  most  in- 
teresting books  we  sell.  It  scientifically  settles  the 
money  question.   _____ 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  said  to  me  the  other  day  : 
"  The  Twentieth  Century  is  so  devilishly  interesting 
that  I  can't  help  reading  it.  But  mark  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  say  it  is  devilishly  interesting." 
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Articles  of  more  than  1,200  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 
THE  WORLD'S  MARSEILLAISE. 


BY  ELIZABETH  JOHNSON. 

Loud  in  terror  cried  the  people,  "  France  is  doomed  !    Our  cause  is 
lost !  "— 

Darkness,  chaos,  frenzied  madness  of  a  people  passion-tossed— 
"  Austria  comes  !  the  king  has  sold  us  slaves  to  Austria  !    Death  or 
chains. 

Austria  comes.— Arms  !  arms  !  O,  Nation  ! "    But  confusion  only 
reigns ; 

Hark  !  a  hero  voice  has  spoken,  "  Who  shall  save  the  nation  ?  I. 
Give  me  arms  and  men,  six  hundred.    But  men  who  know  how  to 
die." 

And  they  march,  grim,  stern,  and  silent,  to  the  help  of  France 
enslaved. 

They  can  die,  but  will  not  waver.    France  from  tyrants  must  be 
saved. 

Once  again  the  wail's  resounding — hear  a  needy  people  cry, 
For  uplifting,  for  salvation,  for  men  who  know  how  to  die. 
See  the  workers,  desperate,  'starving,  huddled  in  their  filthy 
dens  ; 

See  the  weak-eyed, -sickly  children,  haggard  women,  hardened 
men  ; 

See  the  idiot-heir  of  millions  fawned  on  by  the  good  and  great ; 
And  the  robbers  of  the  people,  voted  rulers  of  the  state  ; 
Reason  silenced,  baseness  flattered,  evil  called  the  only  good, 
And  eternal  justice  scouted,  with  its  claims  of  brotherhood. 

Destitution,  desolation,  dumb  despair  on  every  hand ; 
Wealth  abounding ;  gaunt-eyed  famine  hov'ring  o'er  the  fruitful 
land ; 

Weary  toilers  in  the  darkness,  groping  blindly  toward  the  light- 
Goaded  masses—"  Revolution  !— Might,  then,  is  the  only  Right." 
Swift  a  crisis  is  approaching ;  it  must  be  for  death  or  life  ! 
Time's  past  annals  ne'er  recorded  half  so  desperate  a  strife. 
Thinkers,  wherefore  are  ye  silent  ?   Haste,  the  days  are  passing 
by! 

Oh,  have  ye  no  men  among  you,  heroes,  who  know  how  to 
die? 

Men  who'll  dare  their  master's  hatred,  e'en  though  children  must 
be  fed ; 

Men  who'll  firmly  face  starvation,  knowing  life  is  more  than 
bread. 

Who,  like  Socrates  and  Gracchus,  live  for  Truth  and  die  in  vain  ? 
Martyrs  answer,  "No.     For  Freedom,  Truth  and  Justice  we 
were  slain." 

With  each  martyr  dies  a  million  cowards ;  from  their  ashes 
spring 

Mighty  heroes,  strong  for  action,  fronting  calm  what  life  may 
bring. 

Voices  from  the  Russian  prisons,  voices  from  the  scaffold  cry : 
"Such  are  we,  Life's  chosen  Freemen,  heroes  who  know  how  to 
die." 

Pictou,  Ont.  

WHY   I   AM   A  NATIONALIST. 


BY  BURNETTE  G.  HASKELL. 


Five  hundred  thousand  years  ago  the  man-monkey 
skulked  through  the  primeval  forests,  hungry  and  cold, 
starting  at  every  breaking  twig,  chattering  with  fear 
when  he  heard  in  the  thickets  the  crash  of  the  mammoth 
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and  the  cave-bear,  surrounded  by  pit-falls,  swamps,  nox- 
ious vapors,  dangerous  reptiles.  The  sex  instinct  made 
him  take  a  wife.  He  was  just  beginning  to  walk  on  his 
hind  legs,  having  got  up  from  all  fours  under  the  goad 
of  necessity.  Offspring  came.  They  were  weak  and 
unfitted  to  cope  well  with  their  continually  changing 
environment.  They  required  extra  care.  So  the 
parents  continued  together  a  little  longer  than  usual 
with  beasts  ;  and  before  the  young  ape-man  was  quite 
fit  to  run  alone  and  hunt  his  own  living,  a  brother  was 
born,  and  the  family  relation  was  established.  Nature 
gave  birth  then  to  the  germ  of  the  State. 

The  young  acquired  the  habit  of  lingering  near  the 
paternal  nest  in  the  giant  tree,  and  helped  to  find  the 
food  the  family  required. 

The  swarming  of  malignant  enemies  made  it  neces- 
sary to  group  closely  together,  and,  as  they  grew  up,  to 
marry  among  themselves.  They  learned  to  be  gre- 
garious under  the  sharp  spur  of  mortal  danger.  The 
sacrifice  of  selfish  instinct  to  secure  common  safety 
gave  birth  to  the  first  feeling  of  fraternity.  The  tribe 
was  established,  and  the  old  ape-man  became  its  chief. 
Nature  was  developing  the  State. 

The  father  was  the  despot,  but  even  then  one  iron 
rule  held  him  in  check.  Even  then  he  dared  not  be  an 
anarchist ;  his  power  was  limited  by  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe ;  he  could  do  naught  that  would  mean  death  to 
all  the  rest  else  rebellion  would  ensue.  With  each 
succeeding  growth  of  the  State  this  limitation  to  im- 
perialism widened  in  power  and  contracted  the  limits 
of  the  selfishness  of  others.  Slight  as  was  the  original 
barrier,  it  yet  was  the  embryo  of  an  ultimate  radical 
and  free  democracy,  not  an  independent  one,  but  one 
of  inter-dependence  and  harmonious  co-operation  for 
chief  and  soldier  alike. 

Through  war  and  famine,  cannibalism,  misery,  pesti- 
lence, slavery,  flood,  fire,  and  rapine,  extending  over 
half  a  million  years,  the  monkey-man  has  reached  the 
nineteenth  century. 

And  now  one  of  them  is  asked  by  Mr.  Pentecost  to 
tell  "  why  he  is  a  Nationalist,"  and  in  1,600  words.  I 
can  only  deal  with  one  of  the  "  whys  "  in  this  space, 
but  that,  I  think,  will  be  all  sufficient. 

I  could  tell  you  philosophically  why  I  am  one  as  a 
follower  of  Hegel,  or  morally  why  as  a  believer  in  the 
Golden  Rule,  or  patriotically  so  as  an  American  and  a 
Red  Republican  ;  but  this  is  the  dawning  of  the  age  of 
science,  and  I  prefer  to  tell-  you  why  I  am  a  "  National- 
ist "  in  the  light  of  science.  Being  a  believer  in  evolu- 
tion, I  affirm  that  I  must  also  be  a  believer  in  "  Nation- 
alism." 

As  an  evolutionist  I  must  hold  that  the  millions  of 
complex  causes  surrounding  and  operating  upon  our 
social  organism  will  produce  certain  results  ;  that  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  so  shape  my  individual  life  that  I 
shall  fit  in  as  one  piece  of  the  future  social  mechanism 
if  I  would  survive.  The  only  question  is,  then,  what  is 
this  future  form  to  be  ?  I  believe  it  will  be  the  per- 
fected State. 

How  can  "Nationalism,"  or  indeed  any  "ism,"  be 
discussed  by  anybody  unless  we  are  agreed  upon 


some  starting  point  ?  We  must  assume  such  agree- 
ment. If  one  looked  at  the  moral  side,  this  universal 
concordance  might  be  put  in  these  words  :  "  We  all 
want  to  know  what  must  be  done  in  order  that  happi- 
ness may  result."  But  if  I  eliminate  the  questions  of 
morals  and  philosophy,  and  ask  an  axiom  of  science  for 
a  foundation  stone,  I  must  assume  acceptance  of  this  : 
"We  want  to  know  the  truth  ;  we  want  to  know  what 
will  happen  next." 

Now  right  here  the  issue  presents  itself  plainly.  It 
is  not  a  belief  in  God  nor  a  belief  in  the  State  that 
causes  the  present  misery.  That  misery  is  far  less  than 
it  was  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten-thousand  years  ago. 
What  exists  now  exists  solely  because  it  is  a  survival 
from  barbaric  conditions. 

The  State  is  developing  out  of  these  conditions  into 
perfection.  Four  hundred  years  ago  it  dared  not  inter- 
fere to  punish  murder,  if  done  by  a  man  who  could 
read  and  write ;  presumably  a  man  who  could  do  this 
was  a  "clerk"  and  had  the  benefit  of  "clergy."  One 
hundred  years  ago  peasant  girls  in  France  had  no 
protection  from  the  State  against  the  criminal  assaults 
of  whatever  noble  was  disposed  to  crime.  Today,  it  is 
true,  a  British  noble  may  escape  the  law,  but  he  must 
fly  to  do  it ;  he  dare  not  stay  and  face  the  State.  Today, 
it  is  true,  bribery  sits  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  but 
not  with  the  brazen  face  of  other  days.  When  corrup- 
tion becomes  as  bold  as  it  was  a  century  since,  the  State 
now  finds  for  it  a  prison  in  which  it  may  hide  its  shame. 
It  is  true  we  cannot  yet  catch  all  the  Tweeds  and  the 
Jaehnes,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  them  the 
State  lays  her  iron  finger.  We  shall  live,  I  believe,  to 
see  Jay  Gould  set  to  honest  labor,  making  shoes,  and 
reactionaries  Most  and  Tucker  to  studying  evolution 
in  the  schools.  The  State  now  is  in  process  of  change 
and  adjustment  to  democratic  ideals.  It  must,  in  my 
judgment,  pass  through  "  Nationalism  "  to  reach  the 
goal. 

I  believe  the  State  is  an  organism  ;  that  it  has  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  such  ;  that  it  is  being  developed 
just  as  our  physical  bodies  are. 

Half  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  that  body  come  be- 
cause our  physical  structure  has  not  yet  thoroughly 
adapted  itself  to  the  upright  position.  But  because  of 
this  pain  and  disease,  are  we  anarchistically  to  affirm 
that  the  body  ought  to  be  destroyed  ? 

Why,  science  was  born  only  when  we  learned  to  gen- 
eralize and  beheld  uniformity  in  nature,  from  jelly-dot 
to  man,  from  the  fungus  to  the  gigantic  sequoia  in  the 
primeval  forest  of  Kaweah  ;  simplicity  of  function  in 
the  single  cell  developing  after  ages  into  harmonious 
complexity  of  groups  and  connected  agglomerations  of 
diversified  and  different  but  related  activities,  the  in- 
dividual becoming  at  last  the  specialized  portion  of  a 
greater  societary  organism  and  dependent  for  its  very 
life  and  being  upon  every  other  atom  of  its  collective 
personality. 

I  have  a  right  to  generalize  here,  and  to  apply  the 
lessons  learned  from  physiology  to  sociology.  As 
Leverrier  applied  the  law  and  pointed  to  the  exact  spot 
in  the  heavens  where  unseen  Neptune  should  be  vis- 
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ible,  if  laws  were  true,  so  I,  as  a  "  Nationalist,"  affirm 
that  the  type  of  the  societary  organism  that  is  fast  on- 
coming, can  be  as  definitely  predicted. 

Either  the  generalization  is  correct  or  all  of  our 
modern  science  is  quackery  and  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  nature,  as  it  claims.  Reductio  ad  absurdam,  for  the 
existence  of  law  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  any 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  any  kind. 

It  has  taken  ages  piled  upon  ages  to  develop  the 
marvelous  functions  of  the  physical  body;  its  bones, 
cartilage,  ligaments,  ganglia,  organs,  blood,  lymph, 
nerves,  and  brain.    Its  central  seat  of  government,  the 
brain,  is  connected  with  every  atom  of  the  organism  by 
two  lines  of  government  telegraph,  one  the  sensory 
nerves  that  bring  the  news  of  disaster,  and  the  other 
the  motor  nerves  that  carry  the  orders  for  relief.  Two 
government  railroad  lines,  the  blood  and  lymph,  do  the 
work  of  transportation  and  reach  to  every  point.  A 
great  central  food-producing  machine  manufactures 
the  means  of  life,  of  repair,  of  health  or  succor  that 
even  the  humblest  cell  may  need.    The  ptyalin  of 
the  saliva,  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  division 
of  labor,  do  what  no  living  chemist  has  yet  accom- 
plished, transforming  raw  material  into  manufactured 
goods,  make  up  the  chlorophyll  and  protoplasm  of  the 
foods  into  chyme.  Then  other  chemists  take  hold  ;  the 
bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  make  the  product  into 
chyle— box  it  up  in  separate  packages,  as  it  were.  The 
blood,  an  endless  lightning  train,  moved  by  a  mighty 
stationary  engine ;  the  heart,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
machines  ever  conceived,  seizes  this  freight,  and,  with  a 
superhuman  intelligence,  instantly  answers  the  tele- 
gram of  the  motor  nerves  and  delivers  to  the  cell  who  has 
appealed  for  help  just  what  he  wants  and  nothing  else. 
Bone  goes  where  bone  is  needed  ;  muscle,  skin,  all  just 
where  the  call  came  for  them  ;  bone  does  not  go  where 
the  call  was  for  flesh,  nor  hair  where  the  telegram  was 
for  skin.    If  there  is  a  pain  (an  injustice)  the  atom-cell 
does  not  have  to  turn  Anarchist  and  travel  around 
himself  with  a  shot-gun,  nor,  "  competitively,"  hire  a 
lawyer  to  obtain  relief ;  he  has  only  to  call  out  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  entire  organism  responds  if  neces- 
sary. 

Now,  nature  thus  developed  these  functions  and  this 
marvelous  simplicity  of  complexity,  through  natural 
selection  and  heredity,  because  the  atoms  set  up  a  cry 
for  life,  and  kept  crying  until  their  call  was  heard.  The 
human  atoms  who  starve  and  suffer  and  die,  have  now 
set  up  a  similar  cry,  and  they  also  will  be  heard.  Na- 
ture will  perfect  the  State  so  it  shall  heed  and  reach 
the  needs  of  every  unit  of  its  whole.  And  this  is  the 
most  inevitable  of  inevitable  things.  It  is  coming.  It 
will  come. 

Oh,  yes,  but  then  "  good-bye  to  the  individuality  of 
the  units."  Alas,  and  is  it  so  ?  All  the  original  units 
were  alike  ;  each  had  in  itself  the  potentialities  of  all 
succeeding  forms.  All  were  Anarchists.  But  now, 
since  one  is  specialized  particularly  in  the  stomach, 
another  in  the  skin,  another  in  the  brain— now,  since 
labor  is  divided,  and  through  its  division  becomes  ex- 
pert and  useful,  each  to  its  brother— now,  originality  is 
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lost,  forsooth  !  Yea,  give  us  back  the  brains  we  had  as 
jelly-dots  that  we  may  comprehend  this  subtle  truth. 
Imagine  an  individual  atom  of  the  pancreas  saying, 
Why  must  /  work  in  order  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
the  children-cells  of  Mr.  Ptyalin  Atom,  so  that  by  reflex- 
action  they  may  learn  to  work  (making  chyme  for  me  to- 
box  up)  without  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Will  Atom  ? 
You  have  no  right  to  tax  me  to  teach  his  frothy  progeny 
their  duty." 

Let  us  not  tie  selfish  strings  of  "  individual  right " 
around  our  fingers  to  impede  the  collective  circulation  ; 
let  us  reverently  study  nature  and  seek  to  help  and  not 
to  hinder  her  beneficent  work.  Let  us  sink  self  in  the 
State  ;  let  us  toil  that  our  children  may  be  free  from 
pain  ;  let  us  do  as  the  red  disks  of  the  blood  do  when 
duty  calls,  for  we  ought  to  be  here  in  America  the  red- 
dest of  the  reds.  These  disks  are  independent  cells, 
instinct  with  life,  and  so  small  that  a  million  of  them 
lie  upon  a  needle's  point.  They  dance  with  helpful  joy 
through  every  artery  of  the  body.  But  let  their  State 
be  threatened  ;  let  the  skin  be  broken  and  the  body  cut, 
and  they  crystallize  into  army  line  ;  they  hasten  to  the 
point  of  danger  ;  they  throw  themselves  in  uncounted 
millions  into  the  breach.  The  clot  of  blood  that  forms 
and  bars  death  out  from  your  bleeding  body  is  made 
up  of  literal  dead,  who  have  immolated  themselves  to 
save  their  fellows  and  the  State. 

Were  you  not  proud  of  the  cheers  that  rose  above  the 
Samoan  hurricane  from  the  shattered  and  doomed  deck 
of  the  "  Trenton  "  when  the  "  Calliope  "  swept  past  her, 
bound  for  the  open  sea  and  safety  ?  Did  that  not  stir 
your  pulses  and  flush  your  brow  with  a  noble  pride,  not 
of  yourself,  but  of  man  as  a  part  of  mankind  ? 

The  silver  voices  of  heroic  bugles,  the  sweep  of  col- 
lective armies,  with  "  broadening  front  clearing  to  the 
outer  file,"  the  million  gleaming  bayonet  points  of  the 
marching  hosts  of  heaven  above,  the  orderly  pulse  of 
the  unseen  atom,  the  absolute  harmony  of  universal 
law  ;  all  these  teach  me  that  I  am  myself  too  little  to 
be  an  "Anarchist"  and  boss  the  world  ;  and  so,  per- 
force—or no!  by  choice— I  whisper:  "Not  rights  but 
duties"  and  behold,  I  am  a  "Nationalist." 
San  Francisco.   

MATERIALISTIC  DOGMATISM. 


BY  WILLIAM  SCHUYLER. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  for  April  3,  appeared  an 
article,  entitled  "  Man  is  Matter,"  in  which  the  writer, 
a  Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  besides  telling  us  the  things  he 
thinks  "  matter  "  does  (/.  e.,  everything),  charges  all  those 
who  differ  from  him  with  assuming  certain  "  incompre- 
hensible "  things  as  causes  of  this  world.  And  yet  the 
very  first  sentence  of  his  article  is  an  assumption  of 
the  baldest  type.    He  says : 

The  limits  of  the  human  understanding  are  as  susceptible  of  as 
positive  knowledge  as  are  the  limits  of  the  human  frame. 

I  have  not  the-slightest  objection  to  Mr.  Sullivan  lim- 
iting his  own  understanding  to  the  narrowest  bounds  if 
he  so  chooses,  but  when  he  sets  limits  to  the  "  human 
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understanding  " — especially  to  my  own  particular  un- 
derstanding— he  is  taking  entirely  too  much  upon  him- 
self. This  however  is  only  natural,  for  a  Materialist  is 
always  as  dogmatic  as  a  Calvinist. 

But  Mr.  Sullivan  not  only  opposes  the  "  supernatur- 
alists  ;"  he  also  falls  foul  of  the  scientific  world.  He 
says  : 

Strange  to  relate,  however,  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  scientific  people 
that  we  find  the  most  general  use  of  meaningless  words,  and  it  is  to 
this  unfortunate  pfkctice  that  we  trace  much  of  the  confusion  that 
prevails  in  certain  fields  of  thought.  .  .  .  Certain  words,  such 
as  "nature,"  law  of  "gravitation,"  and  other  laws,  "laws," 
"  electricity,"  "  light,"  "  heat,"  "  force,"  etc.,  are  terms  that  stand 
for  no  things.  They  have  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas. 

Exactly  so ;  every  scientific  man  who  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  has  studied  his  science  through  experi- 
ment, face  to  face  with  things,  know  that  all  scientific 
terms  and  theories  are,  as  it  were,  counters,  to  keep  track 
of  our  thought,  and  that  they  can  at  best  only  express 
the  "  thing  in  itself  "  inadequately.  As  a  natural  result 
the  definitions  of  science  are  revised  nearly  every  de- 
cade, in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  thought; 
and  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  leading  scientists 
are  rapidly  emerging  from  Materialism.  Mr.  Sullivan 
says  again  : 

Confusion  and  error  result  when  we  grow  to  speak  of  these  vari- 
ous forces  as  things  apart  from  matter.  ' .  .  .  We  may  compre- 
hend the  whole  material  universe — but  no  more.  If  there  is  any- 
thing besides  matter  in  the  universe  we  can  never  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  it.    Matter  can  only  be  affected  by  matter. 

And  then  Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  tell  us  what  the  same 
"  matter  "  is.  He  just  assumes  it.  He  takes  it  as  the 
keystone  of  his  arch,  because  the  arch  needs  a  key- 
stone.   He  says  about  those  who  differ  from  him  : 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  so  feeble  in  some  natures  that  it  is  lulled 
by  the  sound  of  a  word  that  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  mind. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  sound  of  that  simple 
word  "  matter "  lulls  Mr.  Sullivan  into  a  delightful 
dream,  where  all  human  understandings  have  the  same 
limits  as  his.  The  word  matter,  like  those  other  words 
he  mentions,  has  "  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas."  Moreover,  "  it  leads  also  to  many 
grave  and  persistent  misconceptions."  The  number  of 
definitions  of  "  matter  "  are  legion  and  just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  equally  numerous  definitions  of  "  God." 
One  man  says  :  "  Matter  is  force  ; "  another,  "  Force  is 
matter  in  motion  ;"  another,  "  Oh,  no  !  but  both  matter 
and  force  taken  together  make  Energy  "  (spelled  with  a 
big  "  E  ").  The  philosopher  Schopenhauer  said  :  "Mat- 
ter is  causality  ;"  Boscovich  that :  "  Atoms  (units  of 
matter)  are  centres  of  force."  In  Thompson  &  Tait's 
monumental  work  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  "  we  find 
the  following  :  "  Matter  is  anything  which  can  affect 
the  senses  and  which  can  be  acted  upon^by  or  can  exert 
force." 

Now,  then,  is  not  that  a  pretty  definition  ?  Take  my 
word  for  it  and  you  won't  find  a  prettier  definition  of 
"  God  "  in  all  theology — none  more  inclusive  and  delu- 
sive. Now,  if  any  Materialist  will  give  me  a  definition 
of  matter  which  will  mean  the  very  same  thing  to  every 
rational  being,  or  even  a  definition  as  plain  as  that  of 


the  axioms  of  geometry,  then  I  will  tell  what  I  mean  by 
"  God,"  or  any  other  non-material  entity.  But  he  should 
remember  that  definitions  are  dangerous  missiles,  just 
as  likely  to  injure  him  who  hurls  them  as  him  at  whom 
they  are  aimed.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  lurking  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  that  nowhere  in  his  article  did  he 
give  a  definition  of  the  pretty  word  he  used  so  freely. 

Materialism  is  a  house  built  without  a  foundation. 
The  human  mind,  for  its  convenience  in  thinking, 
creates  a  term  for  an  abstract  concept ;  and  then  some 
human  minds  attempt  to  explain  the  human  mind  by 
making  it  the  effect  of  this  same  abstraction.  The  cre- 
ator is  made  the  creature  of  its  creation.  This  is  what 
logicians  call  "arguing  in  a  circle."  John  Fiske  says 
this  hypothesis  "is  not  only  bad  philosophy  but  bad 
science."  The  great  Helmholtz,  in  an  essay  on  physi- 
ology, says  that  "  referring  phenomena  to  ganglions 
and  nerve  centres  does  not  explain  them,"  and  that 
"  memory,  consciousness,  and  conscience  are  facts  as 
much  as  ganglions  and  nerve  centres,"  and  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  juggling  of  technical  terms.  The 
trouble  with  Materialism  is  that  it  assumes  too  much  ; 
in  fact,  it  practically  assumes  everything,  and  is  there- 
fore dogmatic  and  intolerant  in  the  extreme. 

But  the  chief  objection  I  have  to  Materialism  is  that 
it  leaves  no  basis  for  rational  ethics.  If  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
a  consistent  Materialist  he  cannot  use  the  words  "right " 
and  "  wrong."  Nothing  is  right  and  nothing  is  wrong 
in  a  merely  material  universe.  Everything  must  be, 
on  this  hypothesis,  the  result  of  the  motions  of  this  hy- 
pothetical "matter ;"  and  therefore  everything  that  exists 
must  have  equal  validity.  I  know  a  logical  Materialist 
He  said  to  me  once  :  "  My  vice  is  as  good  as  your  vir- 
tue." And  a  French  Materialist  has  said  :  "The  mur- 
derer has  as  much  right  to  kill  as  his  victim  has  to 
live."  These  men  were  logical  in  so  far  as  they  carried 
out  their  hypothesis  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Does 
Mr.  Sullivan  do  this  ?  Will  he  tell  me,  if  he  can,  what 
basis,  if  any,  he  has  for  morality  ? 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ACCOUNT -BOOK  MONEY. 


BY  WM.  BRADFORD  DU  BOIS.  • 

James  M.  Ziegler,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  an  old 
reader  of  "John  Swinton's  Paper"  and  "Our  Country,' 
pays  me  the  compliment  of  classification  among  the 
clear  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  money.  I  am  thereby 
moved  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  a  few  thoughts 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  free  from  fog  and  all  other 
noxious  vapors. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  that  a  number  of  thieves  get  to- 
gether and  assume  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
money  and  that  interest  is  the  result  of  that  monopoly. 
I  think  that  ignorance  has  fully  as  much  to  do  with  the 
monopoly  of  money  as  cupidity,  but  assuming  that  Mr. 
Pentecost  is  wholly  right,  how  would  his  proposed 
system  of  free  money  mend  matters  ? 

Money,  no  matter  by  whom  issued,  must  have  some 
raison  d'etre,  some  basis.  The  true  and  natural  basis  for 
money  is  labor,  and  its  only  honest  use  consists  in  ex- 
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changing  the  products  of  labor.  Suppose,  then,  all 
restrictions  upon  the  issuing  of  money  to  be  removed, 
would  there  not  still  be  thieves  who  would  issue  money 
which  had  no  honest  basis,  and  endeavor  to  pass  it  off 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people  ?  And  with  a  multitude  of 
different  kinds  of  money  in  circulation,  would  there 
not  be  other  thieves  who  would  make  a  fat  living  by 
manipulating  and  dealing  in,  by  discounting  and  "  shav- 
ing "  it,  as  was  done  years  ago  with  the  money  issued 
by  the  state  banks  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  society  arrives  at  the  state 
of  perfection  necessary  for  the  successful  working  of 
the  free  money  theory  men  will  be  able  to  do  without 
money  altogether.  The  only  thing  necessary  then  will 
be  that  each  and  every  individual  in  the  nation  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  neat  little  gilt-edged  account- 
book,  and  in  it  keep  a  correct  debit  and  credit  account, 
charging  himself  with  the  amounts  of  all  debts  and 
purchases,and  crediting  himself  with  the  amounts  of  all 
labor  or  services  rendered  and  of  all  goods  sold.  The 
balance  on  the  credit  side  will  take  the  place  of  what  is 
now  known  as  money  in  the  till,  pocket,  safe,  or  stock- 
ing, or  the  balance  at  the  bank. 

Money,  rightly  considered,  is  nothing  but  the  debit 
and  credit,  the  mere  book-keeping  or  account-keeping 
part  of  worldly  transactions,  and  there  is  no  more  sense 
or  excuse  in  a  civilized  people  having  an  insufficiency 
of  money  with  which  to  make  their  exchanges,  or  in 
being  compelled  to  borrow  it  from  a  few  privileged  in- 
dividuals—legal thieves — than  there  would  be  for  a 
prosperous  business  man  to  have  an  insufficiency  of 
books  and  paper  for  the  keeping  of  his  accounts.  Im- 
agine a  merchant  going  into  the  market  and  borrowing 
cash-books,  day-books,  journals,  and  ledgers,  and  paying 
a  percentage  of  his  business  for  their  use  ! 

My  account -book  money  is  as  theoretically  perfect  a 
system  as  can  be  devised.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
editor's  free  money  theory,  all  that  is  required  to  make 
it  a  gigantic  success  is  that  men  and  women  should  be 
strictly  honest,  and  that  each  should  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  all  the  others  and  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  arithmetic.  But  I  have  a  very  grave 
suspicion  that  until  that  day  comes  neither  his  beautiful 
theory  of  free  money  nor  my  superlatively  perfect  sys- 
tem of  account-book  money  will  work. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.  

IND I VID  UA  L  ISM. 


BY  VICTOR  YARROS 


Stuart  Mill  it  was,  I  think,  who  said  that  to  know  a 
thing  thoroughly  we  must  not  merely  know  what  it  is 
but  also  what  it  is  not.  There  are  a  great  many  who 
do  not  know  what  Individualism  is,  and  there  are  very 
many  who  do  not  clearly  know  what  it  is  not.  Of  these, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  T.  L.  M'Cready  is  one.    He  says : 

A  man  who  holds  these  two  beliefs  [namely — (1)  that  land  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  productiveness  must  necessarily  be  used  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  (2)  that,  even  under  the  fullest 
freedom,  the  men  who  are  applying  their  labor  to  the  less  produc- 
tive land  obtain  lower  wages  than  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  ac- 


cruing from  natural  monopoly]  has  a  perfect  right  to  labor  himself 
an  Individualist  if  he  so  chooses  ;  but,  if  by  Individualist  is  meant 
one  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  complete  individual  freedom, 
the  label  is  altogether  misleading.  Such  a  man  may  be  a  Christian, 
a  Socialist,  a  Republican,  or  a  believer  in  despotism.  lie  cannot 
possibly  be  an  Individualist. 

If  Mr.  M'Cready  had  said  that  such  a  man  would  not 
come  under  his  definitions  of  "Individualist"  and  of  "com- 
plete individual  freedom,"  I  should  have  agreed  with 
him.  The  right  of  definition  is  sacred.  The  editor  of 
the  London  "Personal  Rights  Journal"  defines  an  In- 
dividualist as  one  who  believes  in  liberty  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  land,  and  his  definition  would  leave 
both  Mr.  M'Cready  and  myself  out  of  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership. And  certainly  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  warn 
us  that  we  can  find  no  shelter  under  the  wing  of  his 
peculiar  conception  of  Individualism.  But  when  he  or 
Mr.  M'Cready  assumes  the  exclusive  privilege  of  defi- 
nition, and  undertakes  to  tell  those  who  who  differently 
define  "  Individualism "  that  they  are  "misleading" 
and  confusing  the  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
them  that  it  is  they  who  are  misleading  and  confusing. 
Both  in  England  and  in  America,  Individualism,  with 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  advocate  it,  means  a 
system  wherein  the  element  of  compulsory  and  coer- 
cive government  is  non-existent — a  system  of  free  com- 
petition and  contract.  What  nine-tenths  of  the  Indi- 
vidualists have  favored  is  the  abolition  of  forcible  ex- 
ploitation of  man  by  man.  They  have  not  demanded 
equality  of  wages,  and  have  not  insisted  upon  equality 
of  opportunity  in  an  absolute  sense.  Natural  oppor- 
tunities are  not  precisely  equal,  and  cannot  be  made  so. 
Against  natural  inequality  we  do  not  protest ;  it  would 
not  only  be  futile,  but  suicidal.  Our  protest  is  directed 
against  robbery,  against  forcible  expropriation.  We 
wish  every  one  to  get  all  he  can  and  keep  all  he  gets. 

Now,  Mr.  M'Cready  may  think  these  demands  insuf- 
ficient, and  he  may  frame  a  platform  to  suit  himself ;  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  that  our  Individualism  is 
not  the  unmixed  good  we  claim  it  to  be,  and  to  present 
his  suggestions  and  improvements,  together  with  a 
logical  argument  showing  their  strength  and  virtue. 
But  to  deny  us  the  name  Individualists  because  we  do 
not  value  Mr.  M'Cready's  discoveries  as  high  as  he  does, 
or  because  we  think  his  improvements  entirely  uncalled 
for,  is  to  exhibit  more  valor  than  discretion,  more  as- 
surance than  logic. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Address. 


A  P.LAI N  TALK  TO  MY  NEWARK  FRIENDS. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  May  «,  1890. 


The  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  speak  in  my  place  in  Brooklyn  this 
afternoon  and  in  New  York  this  evening.  This  gives 
me  the  only  opportunity  I  may  ever  have  to  devote  the 
whole  of  my  address  to  this  congregation  without  re- 
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stricting  myself  to  what  would  be  suitable  to  all  three 
congregations  in  common.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  speak 
directly  and  particularly  to  you.  And  since,  by  an  un- 
expected and  apparently  happy  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
fortune  we  find  ourselves  this  morning  in  Library  Hall, 
where,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  these  meetings 
began,  the  time  and  place  seem  to  me  peculiarly  fitting. 

Everything  went  well  with  us  here  for  five  or  six 
months,  when  we  moved  into  the  Belleville  Avenue 
Rink,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  because  it  took 
our  meeting  place  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
into  a  building  less  suitable  for  our  purpose  than  this 
was  and  is. 

Then  we  went  to  Oraton  Hall,  where  our  audiences 
immediately  increased  and  our  financial  condition  be- 
came entirely  satisfactory,  the  accounts  showing  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  every  week.  Then  came  the  re- 
modeling of  Oraton  Hall,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
it  up,  and  but  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Liberal  League 
we  would  last  Sunday  have  had  no  place  in  which  to 
meet.  I  wish  to  here  publicly  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Liberal  League  and  my  appreciation  of  their  con- 
sideration for  us  in  our  time  of  need.  This  friendli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  League  is  not  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely for  granted,  for,  while  between  them  and  many 
of  us  there  is  practical  similarity  upon  religious  ques- 
tions, some  of  my  economic  views — perhaps  because 
they  are  misunderstood — are  as  objectionable  to  some 
members  of  the  Liberal  League  as  they  are  to  other 
social  conservatives,  and  if  the  League  had  been  dis- 
posed to  be  illiberal  they  would  have  had  as  good  rea- 
sons for  being  so  as  had  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  on  Belleville  avenue,  whose  members 
refused  to  let  me  have  their  hall,  presumably  for  reli- 
gious reasons,  or  as  had  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, a  majority  of  whose  board  of  managers  voted 
against  allowing  me  to  use  their  hall,  not  for  religious 
but  economic  reasons.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Rabbi  and  a  minority  of  the  board  were  in 
favor  of  our  having  the  hall. 

In  reference  to  these  two  refusals,  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  I  resent  them  or  harbor  toward  those  who 
made  them  the  slightest  unkind  feeling.  In  the  case 
of  these  Christians  and  Hebrews  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  did  not  follow  the  alleged  example,  under 
similar  circumstances,  of  either  Jesus  or  Moses,  as 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Bible  will  probably 
agree.  But  we  must  allow,  in  all  such  instances,  for 
the  influence  of  habits  of  thought  and  ages  of  training 
in  intolerance.  It  is  true  that  if  the  circumstances 
had  been  reversed,  we  would  have  allowed  either  Chris- 
tians or  Jews,  Republicans,  Democrats,  or  Prohibition- 
ists to  use  our  hall,  but  that  is  because  we  have  thor- 
oughly learned  that  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  is 
necessary  to  progress.  If,  however,  we  had  been 
trained  as  they  have  been,  we  would  have  acted  as 
they  did. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  when  I 
applied  to  Mr.  Cortlandt  Parker  for  one  of  his  halls, 
which  proved  to  be  too  small,  and  explained  to  him, 
through  his  son,  the  nature  of  our  meetings,  he  made 


no  objection  to  us.  And  by  the  owners  of  this  hall  the 
question  of  our  suitability  as  tenants  was  not  raised  at 
all.  These  two  examples  tend  to  show  that  among  rep- 
resentative Christians  and  capitalists  there  are  many 
large-minded  men  who  are  not  influenced  by  flying  ru- 
mors and  ignorant  prejudices.  And  this  knowledge 
should  caution  us  to  be  discriminative  in  our  judg- 
ments of  classes  of  persons.  Some  Christians  and  some 
Hebrews  are  intolerant,  but  others  are  willing  that 
"  the  other  side  "  should  be  heard  and  be  allowed  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  As  holders  of  unpop- 
ular opinions  this  is  all  we  ask :  an  opportunity  to 
speak  our  minds  and  work  our  way  into  general  recog- 
nition and  favor  by  intellectual  and  moral  methods 
only. 

In  referring  to  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
against  us,  I  wish  it  unequivocally  understood  that  I 
consider  them  wholly  unwarranted.  This  meeting  rep- 
resents all  that  we  consider  good  in  the  teachings  of 
Moses  and  Jesus.  This  platform  stands  for  the  high- 
est thought  and  purest  morals.  We  believe  in  all  that 
is  true  in  religion,  all  that  is  just  in  government,  all 
that  is  harmonious  in  society,  all  that  is  pure  in  home 
life. 

Not  only  have  we  moved  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
personnel  of  our  congregation  has  considerably  changed. 
The  audience  before  me  now  is  not  composed  of  the 
same  persons  who  confronted  me  when  I  began  these 
meetings.  Some  who  were  here  then  are  not  here  now. 
Some  who  are  here  now  were  not  here  then,  although 
there  are  many  here  who  through  all  our  changes  have 
kept  together. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  for  the  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  meetings,  some  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion. 

When  I  first  addressed  a  meeting  in  this  hall  I  came 
from  the  Belleville  Avenue  Congregational  church,  in 
this  city,  and  a  large  number  of  the  congregation  and 
a  smaller  but  considerable  number  of  the  membership 
of  that  church  came  with  me.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
that  society  who  had  taken  up  the  collection  in  that 
church  the  Sunday  before  took  up  the  collections  here. 

At  that  time,  although  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, I  was  religious.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed  on  the  "  Order  of  Ser- 
vice," as  we  then  called  our  "Program,"  and  we  all 
read  it  in  concert,  and  for  some  time  after  that  other 
prayers  were  printed  on  the  "Order  of  Service,"  al- 
though we  soon  ceased  to  say  them  aloud.  Although  I 
had  lost  all  faith  in  the  Church,  I  still  believed  in  a 
personal,  though  not  a  man-like  God,  and  still  had  an 
unintelligent  belief  and  a  groundless  hope  in  a  future 
personal  life. 

But  as  I  kept  on  thinking  I  became  more  radical  in 
my  religious  views,  and  many  who  could  not  go  along 
with  me  and  could  not  enjoy  listening  to  religious  ideas 
contrary  to  their  own,  withdrew. 

In  like  manner,  from  relative  conservatism  in  poli- 
tics and  sociology,  I  became  more  radical,  and  some 
went  away  because  I  preached  free  trade,  and  some  be- 
cause I  disapproved  of  our  present  money  system,  and 
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some  because  I  have  tried  to  show  the-injustice  of  rent, 
interest,  and  profits.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen  the 
enthusiasm  of  attendants  here  cool  off  when  I  went  be- 
yond the  point  of  their  radicalism.  They  were  with  me 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  at  that  point  they  were  ordi- 
nary conservatives,  and  I  became  an  offense  to  them  as 
they  are  an  offense  to  others  more  conservative  than 
themselves.  I  do  not  criticise  their  going.  They  did 
exactly  right  to  withdraw  when  these  meetings  were 
no  longer  pleasing  or  helpful  to  them. 

Then,  too,  the  meetings  were  changed  from  night  to 
morning,  and  that  cut  off  many  who  cannot  leave  home 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Sunday  morning  is  a  time  of 
rest,  and  1 1  o'clock  is  rather  early  for  some  persons  to 
be  out  of  bed  and  wide  awake. 

But  the  places  of  most  of  those  who  have  withdrawn 
have  been  filled  by  others,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  if  this  meeting  were  held  at  night  instead  of  in 
the  morning,  the  hall  would  be  as  crowded  as  it  was 
when  we  first  came  here  and  as  the  New  York  Masonic 
Temple  now  is  in  the  evening.  And  considering  how 
extremely  radical  many  of  my  utterances  are,  it  is  re- 
ally surprising  that  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
sons who  more  or  less  habitually  attend  these  meetings 
and  that  our  average  audience  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  morning  church  congregations  in  the  city. 
This  shows  how  rapidly  radical  ideas  are  spreading,  be- 
cause you  must  know  that  for  each  person  who  comes 
here  there  are  probably  ten  who  would  come  if  it  were 
not  for  inability,  indifference,  or  considerations  of  pol- 
icy. I  mean  that  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  persons  in  this  city  who  believe  much  that 
is  said  from  this  platform  is  substantially  true.  I  think 
we  may  say  with  considerable  confidence  that  the  views 
advocated  from  this  platform  are  becoming  yearly, 
monthly,  weekly,  daily,  hourly,  more  popular,  not  be- 
cause they  are  advocated  from  this  platform  but  be- 
cause many  influences  in  all  lands  are  at  work  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  inability  of  the  Church  to  answer  the 
multitudinous  questions  of  men  concerning  their  ori- 
gin and  destiny,  and  the  insufficiency  of  present  polit- 
ical and  sociological  methods  to  quiet  industrial  discon- 
tent, are  leading  countless  multitudes  to  feel  that  there 
is  much  truth  yet  to  be  discovered  concerning  religion 
and  sociology. 

Now,  because  there  are  strangers  here  this  morning, 
and  because  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  take  on  account 
of  stock,  I  purpose  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
plain what  I  believe,  and  to  allow  you  to  decide  whether 
these  beliefs  are  dangerous  to  the  morals  or  happiness 
of  mankind.  I  say  what  I  believe  because  it  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  these  meetings  that  each  one  of 
us  should  think  and  believe  for  himself.  My  belief 
does  not  bind  you  ;  your  belief  does  not  bind  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  believe.  I  only  know  what  I  be- 
lieve. 

I  believe  that  there  is  not  one  scrap  of  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  Persian  God  Ahriman, 
the  Greek  God  Zeus,  the  Roman  God  Jupiter,  the  Hin- 
doo God  Brahma,  the  Mohammedan  God  Allah,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  God  Jehovah,  or  any  other  God, 


by  any  other  name,  that  ever  has  been  worshiped  by 
any  other  tribe  or  people,  or  any  other  God  with  or 
without  a  name  that  ever  has  been  or  at  the  present 
time  can  be  described  in  words.  I  believe  that  when 
people  use  the  word  God  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
explain  what  they  mean  by  it,  unless  they  mean  what 
is  commonly  called  nature,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
necessity  to  use  the  word  God.  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  show  that  there  exists  in  the  universe  any  be- 
ing or  thing  that  thinks  or  lives  or  could  think  or 
live  apart  from  what  is  commonly  called  matter.  This 
is  not  saying  that  I  believe  there  is  nothing  but  matter ; 
but  it  is  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  if  matter  were  destroyed  some 
thing  or  being  that  could  think  or  live  would  be  left. 

It  is  very  easy  to  call  me  for  believing  thus  an  Infidel, 
Agnostic,  Atheist,  Materialist,  or  blasphemer,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  my  beliefs  are 
wrong.  It  is  one  thing  to  call  a  man  unpopular  names, 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  show  that  what  he  says 
is  not  true. 

I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  any  human 
being  will  continue  to  think  and  live  after  he  is  dead, 
unless  the  Spiritualists  actually  have  succeeded  in  ma- 
terializing spirits  whose  identity  cannot  be  doubted,  a 
thing  of  which  I  have  not  been  convinced,  although  I 
think  many  Spiritualists  do  believe  that  has  been  done, 
and  I  respect  their  opinions,  just  as  I  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  Christians,  while  I  doubt  their  alleged  facts. 

Again,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  names,  but  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove  by  producing  a  live  dead  man  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Do  I  then  deny  the  existence  of  any  God  and  the 
future  life  of  any  man?  Absolutely,  no;  relatively, 
yes.  As  a  dogmatist,  no;  as  a  scientist,  yes.  Abso- 
lutely we  know  nothing,  but  relatively  we  know  much. 
We  do  not  absolutely  know  that  there  is  not  some  uni- 
verse in  which  two  and  two  make  five,  in  which  puppy 
dogs  grow  on  trees,  in  which  clergymen  are  all  Christ- 
like and  politicians  all  honest.  But  relatively  we  do. 
We  know  that  observed  facts  are  all  against  there  be- 
ing such  a  universe.  I  do  not  absolutely  know  there  is 
no  God  nor  any  future  life,  but  the  facts  of  the  universe, 
in  my  opinion,  are  all  against  there  being  either.  If  I 
know  anything  at  all,  if  anything  can  be  scientifically 
proved,  I  know  and  it  can  be  scientifically  proved,  un- 
less the  materializing  claims  of  Spiritualists  are  true, 
that  ho  thing  or  person  can  think  or  live  without  what 
we  call  a  material  body. 

A  common  objection  to  such  a  belief  is  that  it  tends 
to  make  life  unhappy  and  takes  away  all  basis  for 
morality.  My  reply  to  such  objections  is  that  even  if 
what  is  alleged  were  so,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  belief.  The  only  ques- 
tion we  should  ever  ask  about  a  belief  is :  Is  it  true  ? 
Consequences  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  question. 
As  to  whether  a  person  who  believes  as  I  do  will  be 
happy  or  unhappy  on  account  of  such  beliefs,  it  will 
depend  upon  his  temperament.  I  think  this  is  not  a 
very  happy  life  at  best  for  persons  who  think  deeply 
and  feel  keenly.    But  I  also  think  that  to  believe  in  no 
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God  is  much  more  productive  of  happiness  than  to  be- 
lieve in  any  God  who  will  allow  one  man  to  live  in  a 
palace  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand  who  die  in  the 
poor  house;  who  will  put  some  children  in  fairyland 
by  making  others  work  in  a  coal  breaker;  who  will 
support  some  women  in  luxury  by  working  others  to 
death  or  driving  them  to  vice.  And  I  would  rather  die 
and  be  cremated  and  have  my  ashes  sprinkled  about 
the  roots  of  a  rose  bush  and  bloom  next  year  as  a  flower 
than  to  die  and  be  sent  to  hell  while  worse  men  are  in 
heaven,  or  to  heaven  while  better  men  are  in  hell.  I 
do  not  claim  that  my  belief  is  a  very  happy  one,  but  it 
is  so  much  happier  than  to  believe  that  my  little  fair- 
haired  girl  sitting  yonder  will  be  eternally  roasted  be- 
cause she  doesn't  go  to  Sunday  school,  that  I  wouldn't 
like  to  exchange  it  for  the  horrible  creed  of  orthodox 
Christianity;  and  it  is  so  much  nearer  to  facts  than 
any  other  belief  that  I  know  of,  that  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  hold  it  until  somebody  convinces  me  that  it  is 
wrong. 

And  as  to  whether  my  belief  tends  to  destroy  moral- 
ity, I  have  only,  at  this  time,  to  say  that  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  those  who  hold  it  intelligently  are  among 
the  most  high-minded  and  morally  clean  persons  I  have 
ever  met.  They  are  not  money  lovers,  or  cheaters,  or 
drunkards,  and  improper  sexual  relations  are  impossible 
among  them. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  religion  all  too  quickly,  I  come 
to  speak  of  my  economic  theories. 

I  believe  that  involuntary  poverty  is  a  curse  out  of 
which  flows  nearly  all  unhappiness  and  crime.  A  poor 
man  is  almost  necessarily  a  slave,  and  may  easily  be- 
come a  criminal.  And  I  believe  that  involuntary  pov- 
erty is  not  suffered,  primarily,  on  account  of  the  indo- 
lence, thriftlessness,  extravagance,  or  intemperance  of 
the  poor. 

The  poor,  as  a  class,  are  more  industrious,  thrifty, 
economical,  and  temperate  than  the  rich.  If,  apparent- 
ly, there  are  more  indolent,  shiftless,  extravagant,  and 
intemperate  poor  persons  than  rich  persons  of  like  char- 
acter, it  is  because  the  poor  are  more  numerous  than 
the  rich,  and  because  the  poor  expose  their  vices  to  the 
public  while  the  rich  hide  theirs.  When  a  poor  man 
is  idle  he  hangs  around  street  corners,  where  every- 
body sees  him  ;  when  a  rich  man  is  idle  he  keeps  in- 
doors, where  he  can  find  and  pay  for  his  amusement. 
When  a  poor  man  is  shiftless,  he  is  under  everybody's 
feet  and  in  everybody's  way  ;  when  a  rich  man  is  shift- 
less, he  goes  driving  or  plays  poker  in  some  private 
room.  When  a  poor  man  is  extravagant,  he  gets  into 
trouble,  and  other  people  know  it ;  when  a  rich  man  is 
extravagant,  it  is  his  own  affair.  When  a  poor  man 
gets  drunk,  he  reels  through  the  street ;  when  a  rich 
man  gets  diunk,  he  is  carried  home  in  a  cab.  What  the 
poor  do  everybody  knows,  because  the  poor  have  no 
privacy.  What  the  rich  do  nobody  knows,  because  in 
their  vices  they  shun  publicity. 

Involuntary  poverty  is,  primarily,  not  the  fault  but 
the  misfortune  of  the  poor.  It  is  caused  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  society  under  which  the  poor  do  not  get  what 
they  produce.    Look  at  the  number  of  persons  who  do 


not  earn  their  living  by  productive  labor  :  Thieves, 
beggars,  paupers  in  poorhouses,  criminals  in  prison, 
kings,  presidents,  soldiers,  professional  politicians, 
landlords,  money  lenders,  superintendents  who  do  not 
superintend  anything,  custom-house  officers,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  others.  All  these  have  to  be  supported, 
and  whatever  goes  to  them  must  come  out  of  what 
laboring  people  produce.  The  laboring  man  carries  all 
these  idlers  on  his  back. 

I  have  not  time  to  explain  to  those  who  do  not  already 
understand,  just  how  the  laborer  is  made  to  support 
all  these  people,  but  the  plan  is  very  simple.  It  is  a 
game  of  three  card  monte,  and  the  three  cards  employed 
are  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  There  is  really  a  fourth 
card  in  the  game  called  compulsory  taxation,  but  the 
worst  cheating  is  done  with  the  other  three. 

Now,  I  believe  in  getting  rid  of  rent,  because  it  is 
something  that  one  man  appropriates  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  others.  This  could  be  done  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  having  each  person  possess  and  control  as  much 
land  as  he  needs  for  purposes  of  production,  but  no  more. 
That  would  set  vacant  land  free  for  the  use  of  those 
who  might  wish  to  use  it,  and  then  no  one  would  have 
to  pay  rent  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  this  earth. 

I  also  believe  in  getting  rid  of  interest,  because  in- 
terest is  something  that  is  not  produced  by  the  labor  of 
the  person  who  gets  it,  and  I  think  this  could  be  done 
by  breaking  up  the  present  monopoly  of  money,  and 
making  some  arrangement  by  which  there  might  always 
be  as  much  money  in  circulation  as  the  people  need. 
This  is  a  complicated  subject,  and  I  can  only  refer  to 
it.  ' 

I  also  believe  in  getting  rid  of  profits,  and  I  think 
this  would  follow  the  abolition  of  rent  and  interest. 

But  I  do  not  believe  in  doing  these  things  by  revolu- 
tion, by  the  destruction  of  property  or  life.  I  think 
they  cannot  be  done  in  that  way.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  done  is  for  people  to  think.  They  must 
first  come  to  see  what  the  causes  of  poverty  are  and  then 
devise  right  methods  for  removing  those  causes,  and  I 
think  right  methods  are  peaceful  methods.  The  pres- 
ent social  system  is  founded  on  wrong  beliefs — super- 
stitions— and  the  only  way  in  which  a  better  system 
can  be  put  in  its  place  is  by  undermining  those  super- 
stitions and  putting  true  beliefs — facts— in  their  place. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  thinking,  talking,  and  writ- 
ing. 

It  is  very  easy  to  call  me  a  Socialist  or  Anarchist,,  as 
if  these  were  bad  names  instead  of  good  ones,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  show  that  rent,  interest,  and  profits  are 
not  the  causes  of  poverty.  You  may  call  me  a  fool  or  a 
knave  ;  you  may  say  that  I  am  a  dangerous  person  to 
be,  running  around  loose,  but  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  scientifically  contradict  what  I  have  been 
saying. 

This  is  where  we  are,  then,  today.  This  platform 
stands  for  a  careful  study  of  facts,  and  the  acceptance 
of  whatever  logical  deductions  may  result  from  those 
facts,  and  for  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  fairytales  and 
baseless  assumptions  from  the  domain  of  religion  ;  and 
for  the  right  of  every  one  to  produce  all  he  needs  and 
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keep  all  he  produces.  It  is  in  favor  of  free  thought 
and  against  all  authoritative  statements  of  doctrine ;  it 
is  in  favor  of  free  speech  and  against  all  forms  of  per- 
secution for  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion  ;  it  is 
in  favor  of  good  men  and  women  and  against  bad  gods  ; 
it  is  in  favor  of  making  this  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  whether  we  hope  for  another  world  or  not ;  it  is  in 
favor  of  absolutely  free  competition  and  against  all 
monopolies  ;  it  is  for  the  slave  and  against  the  master  ; 
it  is  for  the  people  and  against  the  ruler ;  it  for  the 
poor  and  against  the  rich,  unless  the  rich  can  show  that  they 
do  not  possess  what  should  have  gone  to  the  poor,  but  I  believe 
that  if  a  man,  without  the  favor  of  statute  law,  can 
by  his  labor  earn  $10,000,000  he  has  as  much  right  to 
it  all  as  if  it  were  only  ten  cents  ;  it  is  for  the  miserable 
and  against  those  who  make  them  miserable  ;  it  is  for 
homes  and  against  tenement  houses;  it  is  for  thought, 
peace,  and  love,  and  against  prejudice,  war,  and  mean- 
ness ;  it  is  for  freedom  and  purity  and  against  com- 
pulsion and  crime;  it  is  for  happy  childhood,  pure 
youth,  useful  maturity,  and  tranquil,  regretless  old  age. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  fiaper. 


Would  There  Not  Be  Enough  of  the  Best  Without  Interest  ? 
Would  Hot  the  fact  of  the.  existence  of  good,  better,  and  best  money 
at  once  open  the  door  for  interest.  If  today  I  pay  interest  to  the 
one  who  has  money  because  I  have  none,  would  I  not  have  to  pay 
interest  to  the  one  who  has  the  best  money,  because  I  only  have 
good  money?  O.  Sinz. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  

Progressive  Ideals  of  Deity.— You  and  the  balance  of  mankind 
are  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  you  will  not  advance  your 
cause  nor  your  constituency  one  notch  by  denying  it.  Is  it  not  pe- 
culiar that  our  progressive  men  cannot  "  progress  "  the  truth  about 
God  as  fast  as  they  do  other  truth  ?  Where  is  your  independence  ? 
You  and  Robert  "  dilate  on  the  wrong  emotion."  That  is,  you  waste 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  breath  and  time  in  railing  at  an  effete  God, 
and  forget  that  it  is  your  prerogative  to  invest  him  according  to  your 
independent  light.  Why  do  you  imply,  "  It  is  either  the  orthodox 
God  or  no  God  at  all "  ?  Not  so.  God  is  a  constant  and  eternal  rev- 
elation.  Now  find  the  new  one.  L.  H.  Fisher. 

Monson,  Mass.   

Two  Robbers.— A  short  time  ago  a  poor  Mexican  held  up  a  man 
in  broad  day  light,  and  pointing  his  pistol  to  the  stranger's  head  de- 
manded the  ten  dollars  he  had  in  his  possession.  His  action  created 
great  excitement.  Rewards  were  offered  for  his  capture,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  skillfulness  of  the  police  officers  the  desperado  was  caught. 
He  was  convicted  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  All  the  newspapers  about  here  have  vindicated  themselves  in 
describing  the  bad  features  of  the  outlaw's  character.  But  when 
the  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  recently  compelled  a 
number  of  their  already  underpaid  employes  to  give  up  part  of  their 
wages  each  month,  no  one  seemed  to  notice  it.  The  weaker  yielded 
lest  they  be  discharged  and  exposed  to  starvation.  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  those  two  robberies  ?  But  the  latter  was  committed 
by  the  respectable,  and  no  newspaper  referred  to  it.  The  wrong- 
doers are  respected  and  adulated  by  all  who  meet  them. 

Oceanside  Station,  Cal.  A.  J.  Arkin. 

Taxes  Five  Cents  a  Year  and  Car  Fare  Free. — Two-thirds  of 
the  land  in  the  United  States  is  held  out  of  use  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. There  are  foreign  syndicates  and  American  corporations 
whose  aggregate  ownings  are  over  four  hundred  square  miles,  while 
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private  citizens  hold  in  many  instances  four  or  five  million  acres. 
Now,  take  the  individual  with  five  million  acres  and  let  him  be  his 
own  assessor.  At,  say,  a  dollar  an  acre,  under  the  Single- tax,  with 
his  paper  title  he  would  have  to  pay,  at  a  valuation  of  five  per  cent, 
$5,000  a  year  just  for  the  fun  of  holding  land  that  would  be  per- 
fectly useless  to  him.  How  long  would  he  do  it,  how  long  would  he 
be  content  to  pay  $5,000  a  year  from  which  he  had  no  return  what- 
ever ?  He  would  drop  it  like  an  exceedingly  hot  cake.  Now,  on  a 
single  acre  of  land,  well  cultivated,  it  has  been  stated,  a  man  by  his 
own  industry  can  support  five  persons,  and  at  the  rate  of  taxation 
above  quoted  he  would  have  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  five  cents 
a  year.  When  the  taxes  were  set  in  motion,  the  vacant  land  theory 
would  come  remarkably  soon  into  operation.  Besides,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  the  Syracuse  Single-tax  platform  contemplates  the 
State  controlling  all  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  and  water 
works  and  water  powers,  and  running  street  cars  free  by  utilizing 
the  $100,000,000  revenue  New  York  would  furnish  under  the  Single- 
tax  in  the  above  objects.  So  that  after  all  the  paper  title  would  not 
be  such  a  barrier  as  some  people  think.  William  Saul. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Nicodemus  Should  Trust  in  God.— You  say  that  Nicodemus's 
letter  in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  the  17th  of  April  is  not  alto- 
gether from  the  other  side,  but  substantiates  much  that  you  have 
been  saying.    True.    It  substantiates  your  propositions  that  indi- 
viduals, not  systems,  are  responsible  ;  that  poor  individuals  are  just 
as  bad  as  rich  ;  that  doing  one's  own  duty,  not  trying  to  force  oth- 
ers to  do  theirs  is  the  way  ;  that  Nicodemus  is  addicted  to  putting 
on  his  wife's  dress  or  his  child's  pinafore.  Perhaps  you  think  it  also 
substantiates  your  assertion  that  there  is  no  God  to  help  Nicodemus. 
Well,  it  certainly  proves  that  Nicodemus  thinks  so.    But  I  don't. 
How  I  wish  I  knew  who  Nicodemus  was  and  who  Mr.  M'Cready's 
interest  refusing  correspondent  was,  so  that  I  could  write  to  them 
directly.    I  would  write  them  thus  :  "  There  is  a  God.    He  will 
help  you.    He  does  help  me.    Do  as  he  bids  you  ;  it  is  he  who  bids 
you  speak  the  truth  ;  it  is  he  who  has  blessed  '  him  who  hath  not 
given  his  money  upon  usury  '—'and  your  wife  will  not  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  nor  your  friends  have  you  to  support.    Duties  nev- 
er prove  inconsistent— because  there  is  a  God."    Enthusiasm,  the 
faculty  which  recognizes  God  within,  is  just  as  much  a  witness  to 
realities  as  eyesight.    You  are  trying  the  effect  of  eliminating  it 
from  the  problem  of  life,  because  you  find  no  external  evidence  of 
God.   It  is,  however,  just  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  anything  ob- 
jective.   It  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  actual,  but  only  from  an 
imaginary  world.    That  imaginary  world  from  >which  it  has  been 
eliminated  is  the  sphere  of  tragedy,  in  which  duties  do  prove  incon- 
tistent  and  the  heroes  kill  themselves.    Construct  a  philosophy  of 
that  ideally  bad  world,  and  you  have  pessimism,  with  universal  sui- 
cide for  the  catastrophe.    Thus  your  experiment  has  been  tried  al- 
ready, and  has  failed,  for  the  Aryan  mind  has  always  rejected 
pessimism.  The  philosophy  of  Anarchy  will  not  be  found  pessimis- 
tic, but  optimistic.    Physically,  it  is  deducible  from  the  law  that 
motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.    In  ethics  it  will  restore 
the  conviction  that  there  exists  a  "power  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness."   If  the  connection  of  these  propositions  does  not  seem 
clear,  answer  this  question,  at  least :  What  can  you  say  to  Nicode- 
mus when  he  puts  on  his  wife's  dress  or  his  child's  pinafore?  Not, 
surely,  that  his  duty  to  some  one  else's  wife  and  child  is  more  than 
to  his  own.    Unless  you  see  that  there  is  such  a  power,  which  does 
not  permit  duties  to  prove  inconsistent,  why  has  not  Nicodemus  the 
advantage  of  you  ?                                              C.  L.  James. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  _ 

This  irreverence  is  from  the  "  Agnostic  Journal,"  London  :  "  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture '  is  quite  '  im- 
pregnable,' as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  for  we  shall  never  attack 
it.  The  maundering  and  involved  old  gentleman  has  our  commis- 
eration. If  the  name  of  some  obscure  curate  had  been  under  the 
article,  it  would  not  have  attracted  the  slightest  attention— we 
doubt  if  any  one  would  have  read  it  through— and  we  are  not  flunkey 
enough  to  deal  with  it  simply  because  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  it.  On 
such  subjects  he  is  no  specialist— unless  it  be  claimed  that  he  is  a 
special  fossil.    What  a  contrast  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Laine  !  " 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

That  is  a  good  motto  of  the  "  Universalist  Record:  "  "  Truth  for 
authority  ;  not  authority  for  truth." 

Out  of  a  total  of  17,760  publications,  two-thirds  (11,189)  are  rated 
by  Rowell  for  1890  as  having  an  average  circulation  of  less  than 
1,000. 

The  largest  individual  taxpayer  in  Boston  is  J.  Montgomery 
Sears,  who  pays  $50,000  on  $3,742,000  worth  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property. 

Paris  correspondents  of  American  papers  speak  of  the  Marquis  de 
Mores — the  husband  of  Miss  von  Hoffman — and  Louise  Michel 
meeting  on  the  same  platform. 

The  "  Christian  Union  "  of  May  8  has  an  earnest  and  timely  edi- 
torial on  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to  recognize  that  Socialism 
is  not  a  "  mere  passing  eddy,"  but  "  one  of  the  currents  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

It  is  absurd  to  maintain  in  our  postage  laws  a  distinction  between 
ordinary  books  and  books  published  in  monthly  numbers.  The 
right  policy  is  to  put  the  postage  of  all  books  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  and  not  forget  penny  postage  for  letters. — [Independent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Universalist  Record  "  suggests  that  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterians  in  revising  their  creed  bears  a  resemblance 
to  Pat's  gallant  act  in  cutting  off  the  foot  of  an  enemy.  He  did  it 
because  somebody  else  had  already  cut  off  the  head. 

In  England  pupils  in  shorthand  have  to  make  a  test  of  speed 
before  a  recognized  authority,  and  then  a  certificate  is  issued  by 
Isaac  Pitman  explaining  the  exact  ability  of  the  writer  to  whom  it 
is  issued.    This  works.    Even  without  government  interference. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr.  Spofford,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  colored  people  read  serious  and  improving  books, 
chiefly  works  on  travel,  biography,  government,  and  politics.  They 
care  little  for  fiction  or  political  economy,  but  are  fond  of  science. 

Two  dollars  is  the  price  of  a  divorce  in  Japan,  and  it  takes  only 
four  hours  to  get  one.  The  number  of  divorces  in  that  country  last 
year  was  an  even  110,000,  and  an  English  journal  has  it  that  the 
Japanese  authorities  say  that  the  moral  status  of  the  people  is  all 
the  better  for  it,  the  first  family  fight  always  being  the  last. 

Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull  in  the  "  Open  Court ":  "  If  a  candidate  for 
mayor  should  in  absolute  sincerity  declare  that  if  elected  he  would 
not  enforce  the  law,  could  he  be  elected  ?  Surely  not.  And  if  on 
the  contrary,  he  should  say  earnestly,  and  be  believed,  that  he  would 
enforce  the  laws,  could  he  be  elected?   Surely  not." 

Mr.  Pentecost  addressed  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Society  last  Sun-" 
day  evening,  in  the  church  of  which  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  is  pas- 
tor, upon  the  subject  of  "The  Evolution  of  Society — The  Anarchistic 
Method."  The  lecture  will  be  printed  as  one  number  of  "The  Modern 
Science  Essayist." 

Under  the  new  lease  of  the  Alaska  seal  islands,  on  the  basis  of 
one  hundred  thousand  seals  per  annum  the  Government  will  re- 
ceive about  $1,000,000  per  annum,  as  against  $300,000  required  un- 
der the  old  lease.  The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  a  pretty  good  busi- 
ness speculation  for  the  United  States,  as  the  price  paid  was  only 
$7,200,000. 

From  the  London  "  Christian  Socialist"  :  "  We  are  no  admirers 
of  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  politician,  and  we  have  not  much  regard  for  any 
of  his  parliamentary  colleagues, with  a  few  exceptions,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  to  equal  the  cowardice,  malignity,  and 
utter  meanness  of  his  political  opponents  has  been  known  in  our 
time." 

Bradlaugh  contends  that  the  right  of  Government  to  shorten 
hours  of  labor  implies  the  right  to  lengthen  them  as  well.  He 
adds  :  "I  am  against  a  doctrinal  notion  that  Parliament  can  add 
one  jot  to  a  man's  wages  or  to  his  comfort.  What  Parliament  can 
do  is  to  remove  restrictions  or  to  reduce  expenditure." 

The  Adams  Express  Company  last  week  celebrated  its  semi-cen- 
tenary by  a  street  parade,  in  Baltimore,  of  men,  horses  and  wagons. 


Behind  a  band  of  music,  leading  the  procession,  was  borne  a  banner 
with  the  legend  :  "  1840 — two  men,  two  boys,  and  a  wheelbarrow  ; 
1890—9,297  employes,  2,300  horses  and  1,800  wagons." 

When  the  cable  railroad  bill  which  was  passed  for  New  York  city 
last  week  (at  Albany)  was  before  the  Assembly,  one  member  in 
voting  against  it  said  that  in  1884  the  cable  company  had  offered 
$750,000  in  bonds  in  bribes  to  secure  its  passage.  "  Oh  !  sit  down  ! " 
exclaimed  a  brother  member  ;  "  they're  offering  cash  this  year." 

T.  W.  Higginson  says  in  the  "Independent":  "Perhaps  the 
most  melancholy  instance  of  drudgery  I  ever  personally  encountered 
was  when  I  lived  in  Newport  and  happened  in  at  the  club  one 
evening  where  two  or  three  men  of  fashion  were  discussing  servants' 
liveries.  Two  or  three  hours  later  I  went  in  again  and  they  were 
still  at  it,  a  little  aroused  by  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  tailors. " 

The  Vassar  "  students  of  domestic  economy  "  have  attacked  the 
servant-girl  trouble,  scientifically.  They  have  printed  in  a  circular 
some  thirty  questions  relating  to  the  work  and  wages  of  maids,  and 
the  woes  of  mistresses,  and  forwarded  copies  to  three  thousand 
households.  On  the  harvest  of  facts  thus  garnered,  they  will  pub- 
lish opinions,  logically  writ. 

In  the  twentieth  century  war  will  be  dead,  the  scaffold  will  be 
dead,  animosity  will  be  dead,  and  dogmas  will  be  dead,  but  man 
will  be  alive.  For  all  there  will  be  one  country — that  country  the 
whole  earth ;  for  all  there  will  be  but  one  hope — that  hope,  the 
whole  heaven.  All  hail,  then,  that  noble  twentieth  century  Which 
shall  own  our  own  children  and  which  our  children  inherit.— [Victor 
Hugo. 

Of  the  April  magazines  which  we  have  not  already  noticed,  we 
may  mention  the  "  Andover  Review,"  which  illustrates  as  usual  the 
tendency  of  progressive  Orthodoxy.  The  old  religious  magazines 
wished  the  title  of  an  article  always  to  close  with  a  period,  which 
we  may  call  the  punctuation  of  dogma.  Three  of  the  articles  in  the 
title-page  of  the  ' '  Review  "  end  with  interrogation  marks. — [Chris- 
tian Register. 

The  daily  edition  has  been  discontinued.  It  was  a  real  newsy 
little  paper  and  ought  to  have  received  a  good  patronage.  But  the 
business  men  of  this  city  are  nearly  all  enemies  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  labored,  and  they  boycotted  it  in  great  shape.  The  result 
was,  we  lost  $2. 50  every  day  we  ran  it,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  are  to  be  starved  to  death,  anyway,  we'd  choose  a  more 
satisfactory  way  of  passing  through  the  pearly  gates. — [Weekly 
Monitor,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

One  year  ago  the  average  citizen  of  Oklahoma  slept  out  under 
the  stars  and  used  his  canvas-covered  prairie  schooner  for  a  parlor 
and  dining-room.  He  also  wore  a  sombrero  hat,  a  striped  shirt,  a 
Buffalo  Bill  necktie,  and  showed  other  outside  evidences  of  being 
"  tough."  Today  he  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  prosperous  city,  under 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  thousand  electric  lights,  talks  to  his  neigh- 
bor by  telephone,  attends  the  society  ball  and  wears  a  high  collar 
and  alligator  shoes. — [Kansas  Commoner. 

Personal  liberty  is  nothing  but  a  name  for  a  series  of  chances,  or 
for  a  life  to  which  chances  have  access.  Civil  liberty  is  nothing  but 
social  security  for  such  use  of  the  chances,  within  the  limits  which 
are  set  by  the  criminal  law,  as  the  subject  of  them  sees  fit  to  make. 
Neither  affords  any  security  that  the  use  will  be  a  wise  one,  or  that 
it  will  issue  in  a  result  which  the  individual  will  later  regard  with 
satisfaction.  If  he  gets  his  liberty  he  must  take  his  responsibility  ; 
for  he  may  be  assured  that  if  he  finds  any  one  else  to  take  the 
responsibility,  he  will  speedily  lose  the  liberty  and  with  it  the 
chances. — [Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner.. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  ballot  reform  law,  just 
passed,  "there  must  be  a  polling  place  for  every  300  voters  and  a 
booth  for  each  fifty  voters.  The  booths  must  be  so  constructed  that 
persons  outside  can  see  the  legs  of  the  voter  from  the  knees  down. 
The  voter  must  stay  in  the  booth  at  least  three  minutes,  during 
which  time  he  must  not  be  disturbed  or  spoken  to.  The  provisions 
of  the  law  are  such  that  no  person  can  possibly  know  how  a  man 
votes.  Should  a  voter  tell  how  he  is  going  to  vote  while  at  the 
polling  place  he  loses  his  vote."  Now,  at  last,  citizens  going  to 
the  polls  must  vote  and  act  like  men  ! 
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Residents  of  Twenty-ninth  street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
avenues,  having  lost  hope  of  securing  any  relief  from  the  street- 
cleaning  department,  have  organized  a  little  bureau  of  their  own, 
which  is  described  as  "  working  like  a  charm."  The  plan  embraces 
two  stipulations :  first,  to  burn  all  waste  paper  ;  second,  to  direct  the 
servants  to  sweep  the  dirt  from  the  sidewalk  and  from  the  street 
for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  curb,  all  sweepings  to 
be  put  into  the  ash-barrel  every  morning.  The  stipulations  were 
neatly  printed  on  cards,  together  with  the  names  of  the  signers, 
and  one  of  these  cards  was  sent  to  every  house  on  each  side  of  the 
street.  The  experiment  has  been  operation  for  some  time  now  and 
the  result  is  a  clean  street. 

"A  physician  of  many  years' practice "  writes  to  the  New  York 
press  protesting  against  "the  census  inquisition."  "An  army  of 
men,"  he  says,  "are  to  invade  every  household  in  the  land,  and 
compel  each  inmate  to  state  the  nature  of  any  chronic  ailment  that 
may  exist  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  existed.  Cancer,  con- 
sumption, scrofula,  the  ravages  of  inherited  vice,  perhaps  ;  mental 
feebleness  or  imbecility.,  lingering  and  slow  paresis,  no  matter  if  in- 
nocently acquired  from  '  the  sins  of  the  father ' — all  these  must  be 
disclosed.  I  have  been  enough  of  a  student  of  medical  jurisprudence 
to  believe  that  the  answer  to  such  questions  cannot  be  enforced.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  printed  list  of  questions  is  incorrect.  If  cor- 
rect, they  are  disgraceful  and  a  stigma  upon  humanity,  civilization, 
and  good  government." 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.  Subject :  "  Is  There  Room  in  the  Church  for  a  Christ- 
like Minister  ?  " 

Mr.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  of  Boston,  will  speak  on  the  "  Extinction  of 
Usury,"  at  the  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  Friday  even- 
ing May  16. 


Our  Weekly  News- Letter. 

Monday,  May  12,  1890. 
Labor  Notes  :  The  carpenters'  strike  for  eight  hours  was  a  suc- 
cess, notably  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Samuel  Gompers  is  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  the  next  trade  to  strike  for  the  short  hours  would  be 
the  miners.  .  .  .  The  New  York  labor  commissioner's  report  is  just 
out.  In  1889  1,374  strikes  took  place  in  the  state,  with  32,777  strik- 
ers ;  in  the  past  five  years,  9,384  strikes',  with  338,019  strikers.  Of 
the  report  a  "  capitalistic  "  sheet  says  lugubriously  :  "  The  summary 
as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  strikes  and  a 
suggestion  to  workingmen  to  strike  whenever  they  have  a  chance." 
A  note  of  warning  to  Commissioner  Peck.  .  .  .  The  Socialism  in 
Emperor  William's  address  from  the  throne  is  tame,  his  only  recom- 
mendations being  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  Sunday  work, 
restriction  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  some  reforms  in 
courts  of  arbitration.  .  .  .  The  National  Order  of  Railroad 
Conductors,  with  365  divisions  and  20,000  members,  is  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Rochester.  Heretofore  a  non-striking  body,  it  has  an  ele- 
ment in  favor  of  permitting  any  division  to  go  on  strike  if  the  members 
so  decide.  ...  A  consumers'  league  has  been  formed  in  New  York, 
its  purpose  being  to  patronize  only  such  storekeepers  as  are  humane 
to  their  saleswomen.  Nearly  one  hundred  prominent  local  clergy- 
men approve  the  scheme  (boycotting).  At  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing last  week  in  Chickering  Hall,  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the 
society  were  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Church  ;  Dr.  Faunce,  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  ;  Dr.  Alexander,  ^Mgr.  Ducey,  Father 
Elliott,  the  Rev.  De  Sola  Mendes.  .  .  .  Since  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  labor  movement,  the  daily  papers  are  finding  increased 
space  for  labor  matters,  and  the  friends  of  labor  among  the  better 
situated  are  growing  more  energetic.  .  .  .  Robert  Lindblom,  of 
Chicago,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  who  finally  wound  up  his 
business  on  the  Board  on  the  1st  of  April  because  of  his  convictions 


on  the  labor  question,  has  set  out  on  a  European  trip  with  his  fam- 
ily, intending  to  be  gone  about  nine  months.  He  will  visit  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  partly  with  a  view  to  observing  the  social 
and  economic  movements  of  the  masses. 

Liberal  Notes  :  The  Liberal  Club  of  New  York,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, passed  without  dissent  a  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with 
Moses  Harman,  editor  of  "  Lucifer,"  Valley  Falls,  Kansas,  who 
was  lately  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  $300  fine  for 
publishing ' '  the  Markland  letter. "  In  the  words  of  the  resolution ,  th  e 
members  of  the  club  regard  Mr.  Harman  "  as  a  martyr  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  an  earnest,  honest,  and  useful  worker  in  a  worthy, 
philanthropic  cause."  .  .  .  Charles  Watts,  of  the  Toronto  "  Sec- 
ular Thought,"  delivered  on  April  2  the  first  freethought  lecture 
ever  given  in  Orilla,  Ont.,  before  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
At  the  close,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  asked  some  questions,  but 
growing  impatient  at  the  answers,  rose  and  left  the  hall.  On  leav- 
ing, he  asked  if  the  speaker  could  name  anything  that  Christianity 
had  failed  to  inspire  men  to  do.  Mr.  Watts  replied  that  it  had  failed 
to  inspire  one  reverend  gentleman  with  the  courage  to  listen  to  re- 
plies to  his  queries.  .  .  .  The  Secular  Union  of  the  State  of 
Washington  has  taken  the  task  of  getting  the  Bible  and  sectarian 
religious  instruction  out  of  the  common  schools.  ...  In  San 
Francisco  (from  "  Freethought") :  The  exercises  at  the  Freethought 
Society  will  be  varied  next  Sunday  night,  May  4,  by  the  introduction 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations,  and  a  social  dance. 
An  admission  of  25  cents  will  be  taken  at  the  door. 

Ethical  Notes  :  A  young  men's  club,  with  fifty  members,  has  re- 
cently been  formed  in  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society.  .  .  .  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  an  English  writer  of  ability,  is  spending  a  year  in  this 
country.  He  has  already  spoken  before  several  ethical  and  econ- 
omic societies.  .  .  .  The  economic  conferences  established  by 
Mr.  Salter  in  Chicago  two  years  ago  are  now  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Economic  Club.  Twelve  lectures  were  given  last  winter 
to  crowded  meetings.  .  .  .  The  local  ethical  societies  have 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  "  Workingmen's  Self-Cul- 
ture Club"  in  St.  Louis,  and  "Neighborhood  Guilds"  in  New 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  London  The  London  Progressive 

Association  has  published  "  Hymns  of  Progress  "  (price,  2d ;  cloth, 
4d.),  containing  forty  hymns,  all  good  selections. 

Socialist  Notes  :  From  the  "  Metropolis  "  :  But  there  is  something 
back  of  this  eight  hour  movement.  Somebody — whom  our  great 
dailies  have  not  been  able  to  ferret  out.  It  is  The  Socialist.  The 
plan  of  action  adopted  by  the  Federation  had  a  Socialist  as  its 
author.  President  Samuel  Gompers  copied  it,  adopted  it,  and  pro- 
posed it  as  his  own.  The  Congress  of  the  Socialists  in  Paris  last 
summer  adopted  this  issue  at  the  instigation  of  their  American 
brethren  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Socialists  of  all  European 
countries.  The  question  was  taken  up  by  them  and  agitated  among 
trades  unionists  and  carried  to  its  present  state.  In  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden  and  Belgium,  there  is  no  labor  movement  that  is  not 
fully  identified  with  the  Socialist  movement. 

Anarchist  Notes  :  The  A.  R.  Parsons  Assembly,  54  West  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  will  be  addressed  Sunday,  May  18,  by  T.  D.  New- 
mark,  on  "The  Woman  Question."  ...  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Radicals  of  Denver,  held  at  the  office  of  the  "  Individualist,"  reso- 
lutions were  passed  condemning  the  conviction  of  Moses  Harman 
as  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  demanding  the 
impeachment  of  the  judge  who  sentenced  him.  .  .  .  The 
"Beacon"  announces  itself  "on  deck  again,"  this  time  in  San 
Francisco. 

Nationalist  Notes:  The  Los  Angeles  "  Nationalist "  of  April  26 
has  reports  of  meetings  in  California  :  Los  Angeles,  ward  and  local 
clubs  ;  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Clearwater,  Pomona,  San  Diego, 
Fresno,  Norwalk,  San  Jose.  .  .  .  The  membership  fees  of  the 
Kaweah  Colony  amounted  in  March  to  $2,527. 

Single-tax  Notes:  Edwin  Curley,  late  editor  of  the  syndicate 
Single-tax  papers,  has  issued  the  first  number  of  the  "  Ballot,"  a 
weekly  paper  advocating  ballot  reform  and  pure  politics.  .  .  . 
The  "  Standard  "  reports  forty-two  clubs  as  favoring  a  conference, 
seven  opposed,  and  doubtful  or  non-committal,  4. 

General  Notes  :  Senator  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  has  cut  loose 
from  his  party.     In  a  speech  to  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
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iance  last  week  he  told  them  they  could  get  no  redress  from  the  old 
parties,  and  advised  them  to  organize  a  new  one.  .  .  .  May  21 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  a  vote  on  the  McKinley  tariff  bill 
in  the  House.  Meantime,  it  is  up  for  a  running  discussion,  the 
campaign  of  '92  not  being  lost  sight  of .  .  .  .  The  bill  providing 
rapid  transit  for  New  York  city  was  killed  last  week  in  Albany. 

Exchange  Notes  :  "  Bambino  Worship  in  Rome,"  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  in  the  "  Open  Court,"  May  1. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Burtsell,  rector  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  again  reported  as  having  been  in  serious  collision  with 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  this  time  just  before  the  latter's  departure 
for  Rome.  The  Archbishop,  it  is  said,  ordered  his  transfer  to 
Rondout,  but  Dr.  Burtsell  refused  to  go,  and  threatened  to  sail  in 
the  same  steamer  with  the  Archbishop  and  go  to  Rome  and  make 
his  plea.  The  Archbishop  then  consented  to  allow  the  doctor  to 
submit  his  case  at  Rome  in  writing,  and  the  decision  is  now  awaited. 
A  Catholic  priest  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  matter  in  an  inter- 
view :  "  Dr.  Burtsell's  parishioners  love  him,  and  his  friends  among 
the  members  of  other  congregations  are  legion.  His  zeal  has  built 
up  one  of  the  most  important  parishes  in  the  city.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  removal  would  cause  an  uprising  greater  than  the  one  that 
occurred  in  St.  Stephen's  parish  when  Dr.  McGlynn  was  deposed." 

"  The  poverty  of  the  masses" — the  well-worn  phrase  loses  by  its 
indefiniteness.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  what  it  ought  to  mean, 
let  us  take  up  a  few  instances  in  particular.  For  one  :  The  Con- 
sumers' League  investigating  committee  recently  found  that  in  the 
large  New  York  stores  "  the  girls  were  generally  underpaid,  they 
were  overworked,  and  their  quarters  were  not  by  any  means 
healthy."  Girls  getting  very  small  salaries  were  fined  for  trifling 
derelictions,  many  cases  having  been  found  in  which  the  fines  for 
being  late  or  for  other  incidental  causes  had  almost  equaled  the 
salary  paid.  Another  :  The  pay  of  firemen  on  Atlantic  coast  steam- 
ers is  $35  a  month,  the  temperature  in  the  firerooms  ranging  from 
125  to  140  degrees,  and  the  men  after  coming  off  their  four 
hours'  turn  being  utterly  exhausted.  Blower  engines,  which  could 
reduce  the  temperature  by  20  degrees,  might  be  fitted  to  the  steam- 
ers for  from  $500  to  $600.  Again  :  An  Italian  padrone  is  reported 
by  a  Federal  inspector  as  opening  the  pay  envelopes  of  some  Italian 
laborers  at  a  race-track  near  New  York,  explaining,  when  interro- 
gated, that  the  men  were  "his."  From  the  West :  On  the  Atchison 
system  of  railways  an  increase  of  pay  took  place  on  January  1 .  On 
May  1  an  order  was  issued  for  a  reduction  to  the  old  rates,  directions 
also  being  given  that  whatever  had  been  received  on  the  advanced 
scale  should  be  refunded  by  the  employes  to  the  company.  The 
Fall  River  (Kansas)  "Times"  has  this  instance:  "Yesterday  at 
noon,  the  men  who  were  shoveling  corn  to  Myers  &  Myers's  sheller 
concluded  that  $1  per  day  was  too  small  for  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired, and  they  informed  the  proprietors  that  they  must  have  more 
wages.  Other  help  was  procured  and  the  shelling  went  on."  Are 
the  people  mentioned  in  these  instances  free  ?  And  yet  such  stories 
are  told  in  the  press  all  the  year  round. 


Literature. 


The  "  Phrenological  Journal "  for  May  gives  a  "  Sketch  of  Gen. 
Von  Caprivi,"  with  portrait ;  "  Practical  Phrenology ; "  notes  on  the 
"  Science  of  Health,"  and  a  generous  supply  of  readable  information 
concerning  people,  character,  and  physical  evidences  of  mental 
tendencies. 

The  "  Statesman  "  for  April  contains  :  "A  Universal  Religion," 
by  Prof.  David  Swing ;  "  International  Citizenship,"  by  Hon. 
Charles  Carroll  Bonney  ;  "  A  World's  Labor  Union,"  by  Gen.  M.  M. 
Trumbull ;  "  A  World's  Women's  Congress,"  by  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  with  other  good  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  publication. 
167  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

In  the  "  Ethical  Record  "  for  April :  "  The  Ethics  of  Divorce,"  by 
Felix  Adler,  Ph.  D.  ;  "The  Study  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences," 
Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.  ;  "  A  School  for  the  Science  of  Charity," 
Rev.  J.  S.  Brooks  ;  "  A  Help  to  the  Moral  Life,"  Wm.  M.  Salter  ; 
"Ethics  in  Cambridge  University,"  John  S.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.  ; 
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"My  Grandmother's  Religion,"  Sidney  H.  Morse;  "Recollections 
of  a  District  Nurse,"  Effie  R.  Benedict;  "Plain  Words  from  a 
Friend,"  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Ph.  D.  405  North  33d  street,  Phila- 
delphia.   Quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 

"Lend  a  Hand,"  for  May,  has  the  following:  "Moral  Educa- 
tion," by  Joshua  Young  ;  "  Seven  Days  in  Berrie  Anderson's  Life," 
by  Miss  Anne  W.  Abbot,  and  "  Better  Homes,"  by  C.  F.  Wingate. 

Books  Received :  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Republics,"  by  Henry 
Mann  ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  "  Economics 
of  Anarchy  :  A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type,"  by  Dyer  D.  Lum  ; 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  "  Looking  For- 
ward," by  Prof.  C.  Orchardson,  Chicago.  "  A  Little  Worldling," 
by  Ellis  Worth ;  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York.  "  A  Primer 
of  Darwinism  and  Organic  Evolution,"  by  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  and 
Fanny  D.  Bergen  ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  "  A  Girl  of  the  People," 
by  L.  T.  Meade  ;  Lovell's  International  Series.  "  A  Magnetic  Man, 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  E.  S.  Van  Zile  ;  American  Authors'  Series  ; 
F.  F.  Lovell,  New  York.  "  Optimism  ;  or,  the  Bright  Side  of  Life," 
by  Aurelius  ;  Bright  Side  Publishing  Co. ,  Chicago.  ' '  Los  Cerritos, " 
by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  ;  John  W.  Lovell  Co. ,  New  York. 
"  The  Working  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by  S.  M.  Macvane; 
Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York.  "The  Coming  Creed  of 
the  World,"  by  Frederick  Gerhard  ;  W.  H.  Thompson,  Philadelphia. 
"  The  Samaritan  Chronicle,"  by  Oliver  Turnbull  Crane  ;  John  B. 
Alden,  New  York.  "  Caesar's  Column,"  by  Edmund  Boisgilbert ; 
F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co.,  Chicago.  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  by  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi ;  translated  and  published  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker,  Boston, 
Mass.  • 

"  The  Liberal  Christian  Ministry,"  by  J.  T.  Sunderland,  M.  A., 
(published  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  street,  Boston,)  shows  the 
advantages  which  the  Liberal  Christian  ministry  offers  to  young 
men  and  women,  it  being  not  overcrowded,  and  one  in  which  young 
men  of  education  and  talent  will  find  a  noble  calling.  The  great 
good  that  would  come  "for  young  men  of  ability  and  courage  to 
plant  independently,  on  their  own  responsibility,  Liberal  Christian 
churches  in  places  where  they  do  not  now  exist,"  and  the  many 
other  good  works  in  which  a  young  man  who  is  fitted  to  fill  the  po- 
sition can  engage  are  interestingly  pointed  out.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  treats  of  "  The  Liberal  Christian  Ministry  as  a  Calling 
for  Young  Women,"  and,  though  there  has  been  much  opposition 
and  many  objections  against  woman  entering  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Sunderland  meets  them  all,  considering  woman  fully  as  competent 
to  fill  the  position  of  Liberal  Christian  minister  as  man,  in  many  re- 
spects being  better  suited  to  fulfill  that  mission.  This  little  book 
can  be  read  to  advantage  by  young  men  and  women  who  are  look- 
ing toward  the  Christian  ministry  for  their  lifework.  h.  w. 

"To  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  wage-labor  system, 
known  as  modern  Capitalism,  to  delineate  the  philosophy  and  scien- 
tific basis  of  the  modern  labor  movement  known  as  Anarchism,  is 
the  purport  of  this  little  book."  These  words  were  addressed  to 
the  readers  of  his  book,  "  Anarchism,"  by  A.  R.  Parsons,  (published 
by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Parsons,  Chicago ;  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents  ;)  written  in 
his  prison  cell  at  Chicago,  October  27,  18S7,  the  first  few  chapters  of 
which  are  devoted  to  "  Capitalism  ;  Its  Development  in  the  United 
States,"  and  "Wage-Labor  and  Capital."  In  the  opening  chapter 
of  Part  II.,  which  is  headed  "Anarchy  on  Trial,"  Mr.  Parsons 
quotes  what,  in  their  closing  speeches,  the  prosecution  declared  : 
"Law  is  on  trial;  Anarchy  is  on  trial.  These  men  have  been 
selected,  picked  out  by  the  grand  jury,  and  indicted  because  they 
were  leaders.  They  are  no  more  guilty  than  the  thousands  who 
follow  them.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  convict  these  men,  make  ex- 
amples of  them,  hang  them,  and  you  save  our  institutions,  our 
society."  Then  follow  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  eight  Chi- 
cago Anarchists,  giving  their  views  upon  Anarchism,  those  by  August 
Spies  and  Albert  R.  Parsons  being  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
They  are  all,  however,  earnest  appeals  for  a  better  state  of  society, 
which,  after  careful  reading,  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  that  their 
authors  were  working  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  letters  and  extracts  from 
various  authorities  obtained  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  ail 
upon  the  subject  of  Anarchism.  h.  w. 
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As  seen  by  a  perfect 
eye. 


As  seen  by  an  eye  as- 
tigmatic to  verti- 
cal lines. 


EYESIGHT 

Testing  Rooms  for  Spectacles. 

Persons  having  any  doubt  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  wear  glasses,  or  being  uncertain  re- 
garding the  glasses  they  are  at  present  using,  can 
have  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  receive  full 
information  without  charge.  ^  ' 

Our  method  of  testing  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  using  glasses  bought 
in  a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Headache  and  Neuralgia  often  proceeds  from  a 
latent  defect  of  eyesight.  If  present,  this  defect  is 
at  once  detected.  Proper  glasses  give  permanent 
relief.  .  „  „  j 

(EST"  Each  eye  is  separately,  carefully,  and  scien- 
tifically tested,  and  all  particulars  of  focus,  etc.. 
entered  into  the  "  Spectacle  Register,"  a  copy  of 
number  being  given  to  each  person.  Spectacles  or 
Eyeglasses  are  then  prepared  at  a  moderate  charge, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

When  desired  a  physician  can  have  the  diagnosis 
of  any  particular  patient.  A  book  containing  tests 
will  be  sent  on  application  to 

J.  J.  MACKEOWN, 
Ophthalmic  Optician, 
24  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York. 
Evenings  by  appointment. 


ffartman  Flexible"  Steel  fire  (at 


TuV'KLW'MatT"  Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  i«  perfeotion!  A  really  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interwoven  coil  wire  frame.  Scraping  ridges  running  aero.i 
the  Walk.  Self-cleaning,  Beversibie.  A  great  sanitary  in- 
rention.  No  fllth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  Willlast  for  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  factories:  * 

HAETMAN  MFG.  CO.  Bearer  Falls,  Pa. 
Saltern  Sales  Agency,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY  %fy^lm 

pay  you  to  send  stamp  for  one  of  our  pamphlets  on 
Education  and  choice  of  occupation.  Address, 
stating  age,  .         __  ^ 

FOWLKB  &  WELLS,  777  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  DOGMA  OF  INFALLIBILITY.  By  Geo. 
W.  Buckley,  author  of  "Politics  and  Morals." 
Two  cents.  Address  James  H.  West,  publisher, 
Boston. 

7  SHORTHAND" 

editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   Kmc,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,   SIXTY  CENTS. 
Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


Stereopticons 

FOR   SALE    OR    II  IKK. 

OPERATORS  FURNISHED. 

Lectures  Illustrated. 

EMANUEL  I.  S.  HART, 
185  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


VOLNEY. 


NEW  EDITION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 
.ST"  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.   Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,-  New  York. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
Well,  well ;  that's  bad,  He  rather  thinks 
somebody  is  trying  to  keep  this  magazine 
away  from  him.  This  is  what  he  says : 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  wrongfully  sus- 
pect any  one,  but  I  believe  the  paper  comes 
to  the  office  but  is  not  handed  over  to  me  as 
it  should  be."  However,  he  is  not  one  of 
the  kind  of  men  to  easily  defeat,  for  ob- 
serve:  "lam  not  making  any  money  now. 
I  can  do  something  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury in  a  short  time,  however.  My  sons 
keep  a  small  news  counter  in  their  drug- 
store. I  can  place  a  few  copies  on  exhibition 
for  you,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
do  anything  in  my  power  for  the  magazine. 
When  I  tell  you  I  read  every  article,  ads.  and 
all,  you  may  know  I  like  it."  Many  thanks, 
dear  friend.  All  such  interest  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated here. 

Rev.  Henry  Frank,  editor  of  the  "  Ros- 
trum," Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  this  to  say  : 
"  The  Twentieth  Century  is  a  weekly  mag- 
azine of  twenty-four  pages,  published  by 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost  in  New  York  city  at  f  2 
a  year.  This  paper  is  singularly  character- 
istic, as  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  and  sociological  thought. 
Begun  in  the  most  insignificant  manner 
about  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Pentecost  left  the  orthodox  church,  it  has 
grown  with  fascinating  rapidity  into  its  pres- 
ent size  and  form,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  typographically  beauti- 
ful among  all  the  magazines  of  this  country. 
It  is  extremely  aggressive,  distinctively  de- 
structive, thoroughly  unsympathetic  with 
everything  that  is  conventional  and  conserv- 
ative in  thought.  It  is  so  extremely  radical 
and  revolutionary  as  to  be  offensive  to  some 
who  are  even  quite  advanced  in  the  newest 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 

BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h's  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
those  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 
That  m  his  attack  on  the  wages-fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"shattered"  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." _  „ 
That  the  weak  points  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 
That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove — which  is  given  in  full — could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy.  . 
That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  beliet 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Denial  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

"Mr.  Sullivan  has  wholly  disposed  of  all  his 
[Henry  George's]  claims  as  originator  of  ideas, 
economist,  sociologist,  and  philosopher,  and  has 
shown  him  to  be  a  disgraceful  imposter."— [Liberty . 

One  Hundred  Pages,    -   -   -   15  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


THE 

TRUE  COMMONWEALTH 

DEMANDS  the  nationalization  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  all  other  great  natural  monopolies,and 
ownership  by  cities  of  gas  works,  street  railways, 
etc.,  etc.  A  superb  royal  quarto  monthly,  $1  a 
year  On  trial  three  months  for  10  cents.  Address 
T.  A.  BLAND,  1121  Tenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OOCIALISM,  LOVE,  AND  SYMPATHY  By 
O  Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  The  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth."  Two  cents.  Address  James 
H.  West,  publisher,  Boston. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— New  Edition  (20th),  pocket 
volume,  bound  in  cloth,  on  "Skin  Diseases  : 
Blood  Impurities,  their  Ca\ise  and  Cure,"  to 
which  is  added  an  important  chapter  on  Nervous 
Prostration,  by  H.  J.  JORDAN,  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sequeira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Al- 
dersgate  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital,  etc.,  London,  England.  Sent  by  mail 
free,  for  25  cents,  direct  from  the  author,  333  West 
23d  street,  New  York.  Consultations  daily,  10  till 
2  ;  evenings,  6  till  8. 


A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  Vi. 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  H ugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  lY 

BOOK  HOLDERS. 
OOK  RESTS.        SEND  FOR 
DICTIONARY  HOLDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLES.    R.  M  .LAM  Bl  E, 
TLAS  STANDS.  39E.19thSt.,H.  Y. 
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'T'WENTIETH  CENTURY 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 

Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111.   


gUBSCRIBERS  SEND   FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  tlie  use  of  subscribers  only. 


"  Ten  Cents  Silver."  j»fc| 

to  Supply  Them,"  by  J.  H.  Donlevy,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Free  for  One  Year  ! 


Anyone  sending  us  subscriptions  for  other 
magazines  and  periodicals,  aggregating  ten 
dollars  in  value,  will  receive  the  Twentieth 
Century  FREE  for  one  year.  For  example : 
The  "Arena"  $5,  "  Century  Magazine"  $4, 
"  Liberty"  $1,  Twentieth  Century  $2— all 
for  $10. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  Twentieth 
Century  free  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  $5 
for  subscriptions  for  other  periodicals  and 
magazines. 


just  Out. 

Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor, 
by  rev.  john  c.  kimball. 

IO  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  •  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory. "— W.  D.  Ho  wells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel." — Francis  K. 
Willard.  ,    ,      ,         .     ,  „  _, 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne 
York  Tribune. 

Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 

40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Six  to  One  ! 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
author  of  "  Looking  Backward  "  ;  "  Dr.  Heiden- 
hoff's  Process." 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  paper   35  cents 

"  A  book  of  much  merit.  As  bright  as  any  one 
could  wish.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  a  re- 
aned  conception."— N.  Y.  Nation. 


"Dr.  Heidenlioffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edwakd  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward    ;  "Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  23  cents. 


phases  of  thought ;  but  it  is  a  magazine  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  who  wishes 
to  linger  on  the  very  outskirts  of  theological, 
sociological,  and  political  extremes.  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost is  defiantly  critical.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  by  no  means  accepts  all  his  positions, 
but  he  cannot  but  admire  his  valiant  cour- 
age, his  stubborn  and  dauntless  warfare, 
and  the  brilliant  pages  which  he  and  his 
many  contributors  manage  to  lay  before  the 
public  each  week."  Not  revolutionary,  dear 
Mr.  Frank,  but  evolutionary.  And  not  only 
destructive  but  constructive.  But  thank 
you,  all  the  same,  for  your  good  words. 

I  inclose  $2  for  Twentieth  Century  for 
another  year.  I  had  thought  of  stopping  it, 
but  the  sermon  on  "Are  Ministers  Frauds?'" 
induced  me  to  continue.  There  were  many 
things  I  did  not  like  in  it,  but  many  I  did. 
The  April  24  number,  just  received,  is  worth 
in  my  view  a  year's  subscription. — Dexter 
Reynolds,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


In  renewing  my  subscription  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
fully  appreciate  the  vital  service  it  is  render- 
ing to  social  order  and  human  progress  at 
large.  Mr.  Pentecost's  fearless  and  plain- 
spoken — though,  perhaps,  sometimes  all  too 
violent  and  indiscriminate — denunciation  of 
traditional  abuses ;  his  brilliant  advocacy  of 
social  justice  and  extreme  personal  liberty; 
his  fervent  and  profound  sympathy  with  the 
mute,  intransient  pangs  of  the  expropriated 
multitude,  all  this  is  eminently  fit  to  shake 
wide  awake  the  drowsy  conscience  of  the 
philistine  world  ;  and  by  being  urged  on  the 
pure,  solid,  upbuilding  strength  of  moral 
principles,  aiming  at  triumph  solely  by 
moral  suasion,  not  by  reduction  to  chaos 
and  its  fortuitous  outcomes,  it  will  most 
effectually  bring  home  to  the  oppressed  the 
futility  of  explosive  means ;  to  the  oppress- 
ors the  hopelessness  of  permanently  resist- 
ing the  massive,  liberating,  all- enlightening 
power  of  the  humanitarian.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  cordially,  Edmund  Montgomery,  Lien- 
do  Plantation,  Hempstead,  Tex. 


What  a  relief  to  read  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury !  Later  on  I  shall  send  some  names 
for  the  recruit  list. — Charles  H.  Mueller, 
Sturgis,  Dak.  

I  owe  much  to  you  and  your  valuable  mag- 
azine, and  wish  success  to  both,  and  hope  to 
hear  you  and  read  it  often. — W.  J.  C.  Cal- 
lahan, New  York. 


I  have  been  receiving  "  the  life-giving 
word"  regularly  since  March  13. — C.  Bush, 
Turners,  W.  Va. 


"CRUMBLING  CREEDS," 

 BY  

Robert    G.  Ingersoll. 

At  the  request  of  many  readers  this 
article  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sold  for  Three 
Cents  !  40  copies  to  one  address  for 
one  dollar. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Beauty  and  Love 


are  Twins  ! 


|y  PROVE  THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S 


"LIFE     RENE  "W  I  N  G  " 


ARSENIC 


Complexion  Wafers ! 


Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "  Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  com- 
plexion with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.    I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Csesar  is  the  complexion  given 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

IiOvely  Complexion! 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes:  "I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  my  daugh- 
ter's complexion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  the  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  by  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefully." 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No!  no!  no!  But  Campbell's  ''Life  Renewing" 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  will  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place,  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  :  "I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell's  '  Life 
Renewing '  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 
"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  ?" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  raised  her  head. 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes : 
"  Smile  Eve,  my  wife,"  he  softly  said. 
Make  '  home '  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beauty,  they  have 
also  raised  the   average   household  happiness 
another  50.    "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 


Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  i 
June  11,  1889.  f 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes.) 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand. 
Q  Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language  • 
"  It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.    It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love 
powders?"  .  . 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Ans .  It  is  ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail.  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 


May  is,  1890. 
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■^yORKS  OP 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  isc ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis,  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c :  cloth.  730.  .    ,  . 

Great  Works,  iivo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  :  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50-    „       „  ,.  „  .  .  „ 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50.  . 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c :  cloth,  s°c-  „  . 

Theological  Works:  "  Age  of  Reason,"  '  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait.  $1.50.  , 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.   With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Do  You  Believe 


in  Protecting  American 

LIFE,  LABOR,  AND  LAWS 

from  the  effects  of  Debasing  Immi- 
gration, National  Illiteracy,  and 
Papal  Intermeddlings,  then  yon 
should  read 

"AMERICA" 

(of  Chicago), 

which  discusses  these  and  collateral 
subjects  without  fear  and  without 
unfairness.  It  is  the  model  political 
and  literary  weekly  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy. 


Freedom's  Library. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I— The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Pinal  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price  :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda 
mental  Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.   A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.   Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 
A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.  By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 
REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."   By  Lysander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 
NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 
ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 
THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.   A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  "British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.    Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.  Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."  By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.  Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 

■  tions,  and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 
SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (si  portraits).  25  cents. 
ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).   By  J.  William 
Lloyd.   10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QEN.  M.  M.  TBTJMBTJLL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents ;  25  copies  for  $1. 
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A  WHOLE  PBINTWU  OUTFIT,   COMPLETE  AMU  MtAUTIOA 
JuMM  shown  in  out   3  Alphabets  0  f  neatTjpo.  Bottls  of  Indellblo  Ink.  ft  . 
Tweeters,  In  mat  case  with  catalogue  and  djreottoni   "HOW  TO  EE  A 
PRINTER."  Stita  Tip  any  name,  printa  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  mark* 


linen.  Worth  60o.  The'bost  gift  for^oungpOTpleC Postpaid  onlj  26o.,3_for60c, 
(for  II.  Agta  wanted.  Ingeraole *  Uro.,  65  Cortland t  SI 


St.  S.  T.  Cltj. 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

Vol  I  —The  GodH  and  Other  Lectured.  Con- 
tents j  "The Gods,"  "  Humboldt," Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  *'  Heretics  and  Heresies."  umo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol  II.— The  Ghost*  and  Other  Lecture*. 
Contents :  "  The  Ghosts,"  "  The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  121110,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  nmo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmaglan  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved?  89  pp.,  «mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  "Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of  "  Divided  Lives,  "Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.  Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  bound. 


I 


Ten  Cents. 


"The  Case  of  Henry  George,"  by  J.  W. 
Sullivan.    100  pages.    15  cents. 


A  New  Edition.       |       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

ISkf"  This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspired, 
and  why  they  were  rejected.  E-ery  minister,every 
college  professor,  and  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."— [R.  G.  Inger- 
soll. _ 

Address  Twentieth  Century  

"  Crumbling  Creeds."  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  TvlArcx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    816  pages.   Price,  S3. 

pg-  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 


work. 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 


0. 


B.  FROTHINGHAM'S  works. 


THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis- 
courses of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY,   umo,  cloth 

extra.  $1.50. 
A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England.   Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly  in  matter,  treatment  and  style. 
— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  Ins  pre- 
vious works  "—[New  Bedford  Mercury. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"  Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost.   2  cents. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  15,  1890. 


New  Model  Hall  Typewriter. 


The  Best  Standard  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

Cheap,  Portable,  No  Ink  Ribbon,  Interchangeable 
Type  in  all  Languages,  Easiest  to  learn  and 
rapid  as  any.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Warranted  as  Represented.  Address 

National  Typewriter  Co., 
10  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   P.O.  box  5159 

Send  for  catalogue  and  specimens  of  work. 


853  Broadway, 
New  York, 


THOMAS  HALL, 
«fLTEuRTNR  TYPEWRITERS 

SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer,  239  Broadway. 

Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Joseph  McDonough, 
Ye  Olde  Booke  Mar, 

S3  and  55  STATE  STREET, 

Albany,  N.  Y. , 
Dealer  in 
Rare  and  Curie  us  Books. 

(^"Catalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
including  Spanish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one. 

STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected.  Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 

9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
.  "  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—N.  Y.  World. 


Indispensable  to  Authors  and  Business  Men. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped,  privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPE  WHITER    \  70  Broadway,  New  York. 

HEADQUARTERS, J 144  La  SaUe  st->  Chicago. 


Circulars  Free.  Address 

Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $i.  50. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

All  about  the  human  bo  Ay, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
How  life  is perpetuated,health  maintained.diseaseinduced.deathdelayed. 
Mow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmitwealth  of  health  to  posterity. 
Head  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling- 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OVER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 
For  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 
a  complete  table  ol  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (trom  highest,  author- 
iti  es),  illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  care  of  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth. 
Illustrated  by  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced,  im- 
ported medical  works  ;  and  to  Illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
positions  of  important  parts,  each  book  is  also  embellished  with 
THREE  ELEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  of  VITAL  ORGANS. 
Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  129  East  28th  St., N.  T. 


Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 


No.  112. 
No.  113. 

No.  114. 

No.  115. 

No.  116. 

No.  117. 

No.  118. 
No.  119. 

No.  120. 

No.  121. 
No.  122. 


No.  123. 
No.  124. 

No.  125, 


LATEST   ISSUES  OK 

— The  Humboldt  Library  

Psychology  OF  Attention.  By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.   15  cents. 

Hypnotism.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.   (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  "The 
Nineteenth  Century "  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Parti.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30  cts.) 
DARWINISM  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Part  II.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30cts.) 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents.) 

Same  (Part  II.)   Single  number.    Price  15  cents. 

The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.  Illustrated.  By  G. 
Molloy.  D.  D  ,  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 

The  Modern  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 
By  G.  Molloy,  D.  D..  D.  Sc.    Price  15  cents. 
Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S.  Mill.   Price  is  cents. 

Upon  the  Origin  if  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes;  and  Upon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S., 
D.  C.  L  ,  etc  ;  Prof.  B.  Studer,  of  Berne  ;  Prof.  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva  ;  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  D.,  F.  G.  S.    Double  number.    Price,  30  cents. 
Sam°  (Part  II.)   Single  number.    Price  15  cents. 

Quintessence  of  Socialism.  By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  M.  A.   Price  15  cents. 

Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A  ;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.    Price  15  cents. 

ADDRESS   TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Combines  the  simplicity  of  the  Hektograph  with- 
out its  great  disadvantages,  viz :  waste,  wash, 
ing,  etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  DUPLICATOR. 

The  Simplest  and  Cheapest  RELIABLE  Duplicator 
extant. 

150  copies  from  One  Original  Writing— (Original 
written  with  any  ordinary  pen). 

No  washing,  no  inking  roller,  no  stencil,no  dotted 
lines. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  process  for  duplicat- 
ing any  writing,  music,  drawing,  typewriting,  etc. 
Special  sizes:  Note,  $4.50;  Letter,  $6.50;  Cap, 
$7.50.    Cash  with  order. 
Circulars  and  samples  of  work  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  using  the  above 
and  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  BENSINGER  &  CO.,  7  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Paul,  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 

Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
d^""  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

I  I.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 


Between  20th  and  21st  streets, 


New  York. 


Our  Offer  to  All ! 

t-<g"  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nfckel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
monthly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.   Stamps  taken.  * 

AddressTHE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  Troy,  S.  C 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "Diana''  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place.  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.   Send  for  circulars. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


MIXTURE. 


An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 

"  Why  Did  You  Protest  against  the  Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents. 


3  4'  *  *> 


Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAO  AZIN  FO  ■  

Vol.  IV.    No.  ar.  4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1890.  Price,  5  Cents. 


FISCHER 

■      ^^ESTABLISHED  li^^M 

PIANOS 


•'renowned  FOR 

TONE  &  DURABILITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 
BASI  TEEMS,  EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITV 

Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 
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ROCHELtE,  111. 
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"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
ile  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 

rpHE   BOOK   OF   THE  EPOCH. 

A  Wonderfully  Fascinating  Work. 


Caesar's  Column  ! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  hi>rh 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  <  e 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startl'ngly  original  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  W  at  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  resul  .  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  WiU 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  hf  s 
held  it  for  years."— [Chicago  Satur 'ay  Blade. 

"T  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
reading  if.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land  "— [H  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"  That  our  people  in  th's  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump."'— [Frances  E.  Willard. 

"  Bellamy  looks  backward  up^n  what  i<  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable  'Caesar's  Column' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable." — [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  'Caesar's  Column'  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  b  ok  an  immense 
s->le  and  a  world-wide  discussion.  '— Corinne  S. 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicaero. 

"A  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced.'' — [Kansas  City  Times. 


One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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The  Black  Death.— An  Account  of  the  Deadly  Pestilence 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TH.  RIBOT. 


The  Diseases  of  Memory. 
The  Diseases  of  the  Will. 
The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Three  books  in  one  volume   $1.00 

THE    MILKY  WAY. 

CONTAINING 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  -with  thirty-two 

Actinoglyph  Illustrations.— By  Camille  Flahmabion. 

The  Romance  of  Astronomy.- By  K.  k.  Miller. 
The  Sun:  Its  Constitution;  Its  Phenomena; 

Its  Condition.— By  Nathan  T.  Carr,  LL.D. 

Three  hooks  in  one  volume  $1.00 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING 

Physics  and  Politics.- By  Walter  Baoebot. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Polltlcs.-By  Frederick 

Pollock.— Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

THE    LAND  QUESTION. 

CONTAINING 

The  History  of  Landholdlng  In  England.-By 

Joseph  Fisheb,  F.R.H.S. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land 

In  England.— By  William  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  M.A. 
Two  books  in  one  volume  75  cents. 

STANDARD  WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.— By  Eichabd  Chenevdc  Trench, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Pleasures  of  Life.— Part  L  and  Part  IL  (two  partB 
in  one). —  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart 

The  Story  Of  Creation.— A  Plain  Account  of  Evolution. 
By  Edwaed  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.— With  80  Illustrations. 

Illusions:  A  Psychological  Study.-By James  Sully, 

author  of  "  Sensation  and  Intuition,"  "Pessimism,"  &c 

"he  Dawn  Of  History.— An  Introduction  to  Prehistoric 
Study.— Edited  by  C.  F.  Keary,  of  the  British  Museum. 

English,  Past  and  Present.- Part  L  and  Part  IL  (two 

Earts  in  one).— By  Richard  Chknevtx  Tbench,  D.D.,  Arch- 
ishop  of  Dublin. 

Fetlchlsm.— A  Contribution  to  Anthropology  and  the  History 
of  Religion.— By  Fritz  Schultze,  Dr.PhU.— Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  MA. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.- By 

Archibald  Geikie;  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.-By 

W.  Stanley  Jevons,  MA.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  OwenB  College,  Manchester,  England. 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universities, 

with  a  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Education.—  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Hypnotism:  Its  History  and  Present  Develop- 
ment.—By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.D..  Head  I'hysiciau  of 
the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal 
Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.- a  controversy  con- 
sisting of  papers  by  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral;  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.— Prof.  Thomas 
EL  Huxley.— W.  C.  Magke,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— 
W.  H.  Mallock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World:  including 

Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Persia,  India.  Phoenicia.  Etruria, 
Greece,  Rome.—  By  George  Rawllnson,  M.  A.. Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  author  of 
"The  Origin  of  Nations,"  "The  Five  Great  Monarchies,"  &c. 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.— A  Record 

of  Adventures,  Habits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of  Brazilian  and 
Indian  Life,  and  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator,  during 
Eleven  Tears  of  Travel.— By  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.L.S., 
Assis't  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England. 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  1st, 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of 

Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications.- By 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.— With  portrait  of  the 
author,  colored  map  of  the  world  showing  the  1000-fathom  line, 
and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  Ut, 

Modern  Science  and   Modern  Thought.- By 

S.  Laing.— Containing  a  Supplemental  Chapter  on  Gladstone's 
"Dawn  of  Creation  "  and  "Proem  of  Genesis,"  and  on  Drum- 
mond'd  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  Price  75  cents. 
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Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of :  papers  contributed  to  '  The 
Nineteenth  Century"  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Part  L  By -Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.f  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  3°  cts.) 
Darwinism  -.  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications 
Part  H  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  etc. .  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  oocts.) 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  THOUGHT.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents. ) 

Same  (Part  II.)  Single  number.   Price  15  cents. 

The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.  Illustrated.  By  G. 

The°Mod'ern  Theory™!  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 
By  G  Molloy,  D.  D..  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 

Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S.  Mill.  Price  15  cents.  „  '•■  . .  ■. 

Upon  th-c  Origin  i  f  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes;  and  Upon  Glaciat.  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A  C  Ramsav  F  R  S  etc.-  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L  S.,  etc.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S., 
D  C  L  Ttc  •  Prof  B  studer,  of  Berne  :  Prof .  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva  5  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  fa.,  F.  G.  S.   Double  number.   Price,  30  cents. 

<?nm»  ("Part  TT 1  Sinsrle  number.  Price  15  cents.  „ 
Quintessence  of  Socialism.  By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 

DarwinismMand  Politics.06  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A  ;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.-  Price  15  cents. 
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Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

fjLily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  HI. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  Oal'fornta. 

II  ft  nn\/  IX  HASTE  &  REPENT 
IwluKK  ¥  AT  Leisure  is  poor  |>»ticy. 
Iflrtllll  1  To  choose  wisely  read  the 
pamphlet  Scientific  Makkiage,  t>y  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  or  Harmony  of  the  Temperaments  m 
True  Marriage,  telling  for  the  first  time  the  ph  r- 
siology  of  "  fallingln  love,"  ami  '•  how  to  know 
when  one  meets  one's  own  true  mate  '— the 
priceless  knowledge  of  a  certain  Pi^rn.  10cl8. 
Health  Hints  and  Medical  Eecipe  Bonk,  2»  c, 
M.  HIIL  PUB.  CO.,  12»  V.  '?8th  St.,  New  York, 


EW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 


N 

ELECTRO- 

Chemical  Fluid 

Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superfl'  - 
<ms  Hair  from  the  fore 
head.lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face     'o 1 
body.without  pain  or  ia-WJ 
jury  to  the  skin.  In  order  *» 
to  p-<->ve  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation.  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send 

sample  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  79 
certs  stamps,  to  pay  postasre.  Electro  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  25  East  14th  street,  New  York. 


A  Ktar  Look:  Ahead 

or.  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

.  *♦*  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination^most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,"  etc.,  etc.   i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  i2tno.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza"  "  The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 


Ttie  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chadwick,  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud  • 
ies  of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

Address  Twentieth.  Century. 


"The  Gladstone*' 

LAMP 

is  the  finest  lamp  la  the  woril. 
It  gives  a  pure, soft)  brillW 

ant  white  light  of  85  candle 
power.  Purer  and  brighter 
than  gas  light ;  softer  than 
electric  light  —  more 
cheerful  than  either. 
A.  marvelous  liaht  from 
ordinary  lamp  oil  I 

Seeing  is  Believing 

A  "wonderful  lamp" 
It  Is  Indeed.  Never 
needs  trimming,  never 
smokes  nor  breaks 
chlmnevs,never"smells 
of  the  oil;"  no  flicker- 
ing, no  climbing  of  the 
flame,  no  annoyance  of 
any  kind,  and  can* 
not  explode.  And 
besides  it  gives  a  clear. 
white  light,  10  to  20 
times  size  A  brilliancy 
of  any  ordinary  house 
lamp!  Finished  in  either 
Brass,  Nickel,  Gold  or 
Antique  Bronze.  Also 

rrbe  Gladstone  Extension  Study  lamp 

for  Clergymen,  Editors,  Students,  Teachers, 
Professors,  Lawyers,  Physicians  and  other 
professional  men. 

The  Gladstone  Banquet  Lamps. 

The  Gladstone  Piano  lamps. 

Send  for  price  list.   Single  lamps  at  whole- 
sale price,  boxed  and  sent  safely  by  express. 
B3P=&et  our  prices.  "  Seeing  is  believing. 
GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

71  Park  Place,  New  York. 


'phe  following-  numbers  of  the 
-Second  Seriks 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT: 

16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.  By  Lewis  G  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.   By  Sylvan  Drey. 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.   By  Robert  G. 

EccleS,  M-D-  „      .  ' 

19.  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N. 

Adams. 

20.  Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

21.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C. 

Staniland  Wake. 

22.  The  Evolution  of  the  State  By  John  A  Taylor.-' 
23  The  Evolution  of  Law.  By  Rufus  Sheldon.  i 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.   By  Robert, 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D.  t 

25.  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor.    By  Rev.  John- 

C.  Kimball. 

IO  Cents  Each.' 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QTHER  RELIGIONS! 

Chinese  Classics.  The  wo-ks  of  Co-fucius  a>-.d 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D  D.  Cloth, 
85  cents. 

'  The  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo,  356  pp  ; 
cloth,  65  cnts.  ^  „ 

Religion*  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  Rawlin- 
son.    i2tno  cl  .th,  silt  too,  50  cent0. 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.   Cloth  60  cents. 

"That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry-, 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly."— Dean  Mil- 
man.  _ 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"  Bismarckism,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c 
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Clubbing  Rates 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 
price.  Century. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50  $3-°5 

American  Hebrew   3.00  3.85 

Atlantic  Monthly   4.00  s-25 

Banner  of  Light   3.00  4-5° 

Belford's  Magazine   2.50  3.80 

Cassel's  Magazine   1.50  3.15 

Century  Magazine   4.00  5-55 

Chatterbox   1.00  2.75 

Christian  Union   3.00  4.55 

Cosmopolitan   2.40  3.35 

Critic   3.00  4-45 

Current  Literature   3.00  4.50 

Dawn   50  2.30 

Eclectic  Magazine   5.00  6.05 

Electrical  World   3.00  4-5° 

Epoch   4.00  5.30 

Express  (Chicago)   1.00  2.50 

Forest  and  Stream   4.00  5.10 

Forum   5.00  6.05 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  3.00  4.45 

Freethinkers'  Magazine  2.00  3.00 

Freethought   2.00  3.2s 

Grip  (Toronto)  ..  2.00  3.65 

Harper's  Bazar   4.00  5.25 

"        Magazine   4.00  505 

"        Weekly   4.00  5.25 

"        Young  People  2.00  3.55 

Home  Journal   2.00  3.55 

Independent   3,00  4.55 

Jewish  Messenger   4.00  5.15 

Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00  2.7s 

Judge...  .   4.00  5-25 

Liberty  1   1.00  2.67 

Lippincott's  Magazine..  3.00  4-°5 

Littel's  Living  Age   8.00  g-"> 

Lucifer   1.2s  2.90 

Macmillan's  Magazine..  3.00  4-55 

Magazine  of  Art   3.50  4-7° 

North  American  Review  5.00  6.05 

Open  Court   2.00  3.50 

Outing   3.00  4. 15 

Phrenological  Journal..  1.50  3.05 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  3.00  4.45 

Public  Opinion   3.00  4.3s 

Puck   5.00  5.85 

Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics   a.oo  3.60 

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal   2.50  4.05 

St.  Nicholas   3.00  4.55 

Secular  Thought   ».oo  3.00 

Scribner's  Magazine   3.00  4.45 

St.  Louis  Magazine   1.50  2.7s 

Texas  Sittings   4.00  4.80 

Truth  Seeker   3.00  4.00 

"        (renewal)...  4.50 

Voice  (Prohibition)   1.00  2.85 

Waverly  Magazine   4.00  5.60 

Workmen's  Advocate. .  1.00  2.65 

Youth's  Companion.  ...  1.85  3.2s 

"        (renewal)  3.75 

Wheelmen's  Gazette...      50  2.35 

To-Day  ,   2.00  3.50 

Nationalist  Magazine...  1.00  2.75 

Ethical  Record   i.co  2.80 

Individualist   1.00  2.67 

The  Arena,  $5 ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together, 
$5.50;  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


scorn 

EMULSION 


DOES  CURE 

CONSUMPTION 

In  its  First  Stages. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


"Van  Houten's  Cocoa 

BEST  &  GOES  FARTHEST.'' 

are  household  words  all  over  Europe.  Now  that  the  manufacturers  are  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  this  first  and,  ever  since  its  invention,  the  best  of  all  cocoas, 
it  will  soon  be  appreciated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  All  that  the  manu- 
facturers request  is  simply  one  trial,  or  still  better  a  comparative  test  with  whatever  other 
cocoa  it  may  be ;  then  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  ttself  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  strength,  flavor  and  economy.  It  is  because  of  this  superiority  that  the 
English  high-class  paper  Health  says :  V  Once  used,  always  used." 

Twentieth  Century 

-A.     WEEKLY     RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 


HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor. 


I 


T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Editorial  Contributor. 


Each  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  delivered  in  Library  Hall, 
^_Market  street,  between  Broad  and  Halsey  streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  11  a.  m.;  Everett  Assembly 

Rooms,  corner  Bridge  street  and  Willoughby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  NT  Y. ,  at  3:30  p.  m. ;  Masonic  Temple, 

corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  at  8  p.  m. 

Motto:  "HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE." 

This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty,  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 
It  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meeting  place  for  the  representatives  of  all  phases 
of  Economic,  Ethical,  Political.  Philosophical,  Sociological,  and  Religious  Thought.  Orthodox  and  Lib- 
eral Christians,  Spiritualists,  Hebrews,  Agnostics,  Atheists,  and  Freethinkers  of  every  shade  of  opinion; 
Protectionists,  Free  Traders,  Single-taxers,  Nationalists,  Socialists,  and  Anarchists,  advocates  of  peace- 
ful measures  of  social  regeneration  and  revolutionists,  will  all  be  welcomed  to  it's  columns  with  equal 
cordiality,  fairness,  and  respect. 

Published   Weekly,    24  Pages. 

Subscription — One  Year,  $2  ;  Six  Months,  $i  ;  Three  Months,  60  Cents  ;  Single  Copies, 
5  Cents.   Five  new  subscriptions  or  one  renewal  and  four  new  subscriptions, 
$7.50.   To  foreign  countries  in  the  postal  union,  one  year,  $3. 
Discontinuances.  —  Subscribers  wishing  the       How  to  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by 
Twentieth  Century  stopped  at  the  expiration    check,  draft,  express  order,  or  money  order,  pay  - 
of  their  subscription  should  notify  us  to  that  effect;     able  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Corn- 
otherwise  we  snail  consider  it  their  wish  to  have     pany,  4  Warren  street,  New  York, 
it  continued. 
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'HE  VERY  LATEST  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANARCHISM. 


Economics  of  Anarchy : 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type. 


By  DYER  D.  LUM. 


Contents 


I.  Fundamental  Principles, 
II.  Free  Land,  III.  Free  Labor, 

IV.  Free  Capital,  V.  Free  Exchange, 

VI.  Mutual  Credit, 
VII.  Emancipation  of  Credit, 
VIII.  Industrial  Economics, 
IX.  Insurance,  or  Security, 
X.  Digression  on  Methods. 
Price,         -         -         «S  Cents. 


■^TOBKS  OF 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


ESSAYS— First  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Contents — Heroism,  Love.History,  Self-Reliance, 
Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Friendship,  Pru- 
dence, The  Over  Soul,  Circles,  Intellect,  Art. 

ESSAYS — Second  series,  ideal  edition,  cloth,  30c. 
Contents— The  Poet,  Experience,  Character,  Man- 
ners, Gifts,  Nature,  Politics,  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ist, Emancipation  Address. 

ESSAYS 

complete  in  one  volume,  half  morocco,  75  cents. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Elder  Henry  Day  said  to  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  now  in  session  at  Saratoga,  last  Saturday : 

You  can't  stop  revolutions.  Revolutions  are  God's  methods  for 
improving  mankind.  They  are  the  safety  of  the  world.  They  are 
no  less  the  disseminators  of  truth. 

In  that  case  what  is  the  matter  with  Herr  Johann 
Most?  

Seth  Boyden  was  an  inventor  who  began  life  by 
earning  his  living.  A  statue  of  him  has  just  been 
unveiled  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  represented  with 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow  and  in  workshop 
clothing  throughout.  Thousands  of  persons  will  ad- 
mire the  sentiment  of  the  statue  who  would  not  speak 
to  a  man  dressed  as  it  represents  Boyden — unless  they 
wanted  his  vote,  or  except  as  to  an  inferior. 


Eleven  hundred  Presbyterian  churches  have  died  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  How  many  churches  of  all 
denominations  would  die  if  they  were  not  exempted 
from  taxation  on  their  property  ?  If  churches  were  not 
thus  helped  by  the  State  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  them  except  on  intellectual  and  moral  grounds. 


Is  there  a  God  ?  Will  we  live  after  death  ?  Two  very 
interesting  questions — perhaps  the  most  interesting  hu- 
man beings  are  now  asking.  If  there  is  a  God  why  has 
he  made  it  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  affirm- 
atively? It  is  a  queer  God  who  hides  himself  from 
honest  seachers  after  him. 


There  can  be  no  free  competition  while  vacant  land  is 
monopolized,  individual  money  taxed,  private  stamped- 
letter  carrying  prohibited,  secular  property  taxed  and 
church  property  untaxed,  some  schools  supported  by 
compulsory  tribute  and  others  not,  special  privileges- 
such  as  charters,  copyrights,  and  patent  rights— granted. 
We  are  not  living  under  a  competitive  system.  It  is  a 
monopoly  system.  

The  reductio  ad  absurdam  of  anti-Chinese  legislation 
was  reached  when  that  unfortunate  Chinaman  was 


held,  suspended  in  the  air,  on  the  bridge  at  Niagara 
Falls  because  we  didn't  want  him  and  the  Canadians 
wouldn't  have  him.  If  both  governments  had  coura- 
geously stuck  to  their  policy  the  yellow  man  would 
have  actually  died  of  starvation.  And  yet  his  only 
crime  is  that  he  wishes  to  wash  clothes  for  persons 
who  want  their  clothes  washed.  When  we  reach  a 
stage  of  decent  civilization  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  absurd  and  wicked  things  as  this 
were  ever  planned  by  "statesmen"  and  executed  by 
public  officials.   

Several  more  deliberate  murders  since  last  week. 
More  evidence  that  retaining  the  death  penalty  deters 
men  from  murder  (?)  But,  say  some,  if  the  death  penalty 
had  been  abolished  there  might  have  been  still  more 
killings.  Precisely.  If  the  man  who  used  tobacco  un- 
til he  died  at  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  age  had  never 
used  it,  he  might  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty  by 
that  time. 

"  Brick"  Pomeroy  having  asked  Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  a  some- 
what puzzling  question  as  to  what  he  would  do  for  a  convenient 
medium  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  if  there  were  no  money  de- 
clared to  be  such  by  government,  Mr.  Pentecost  replies  in  effect 
that  he  believes  that,  if  there  were  perfect  freedom  to  manufacture 
and  utter  money,  the  best  money  would  come  into  use  through  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Mr.  Pentecost  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  Scotch  saying  that  a  Highlander,  when  he 
discards  the  kilt  for  breeches,  always  gets  his  first  pair  too  big  for 
him.  Like  all  new  converts  he  goes  to  the  extreme.  Having  adopt- 
ed Anarchy  as  his  political  creed— if  we  may  use  such  objectionable 
words  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pentecost — he  carries  the  no-govern- 
ment idea  to  an  extreme  that  but  few  Anarchists  will  carry  it.— 
[Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Do  I  understand  the  editor  of  the  "  Journal"  to  mean 
that  the  "law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  under  con- 
ditions of  freedom  would  fail  in  the  case  of  money  ?  If 
so,  will  he  kindly  explain  why?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  Congress  is  necessary  in  the  eternal  constitution 
of  things  in  order  to  specify  what  kind  of  money  is  the 
best  and  then  tax  all  other  money  ten  per  cent  in  order 
to  prevent  worthless  money  from  running  the  best 
money  out  of  the  market  ?  Isn't  that  tax  a  confession 
in  itself  that  the  money  monopolists  are  afraid  of  com- 
petition in  their  line  of  business  ? 


The  Pope  pronounces  against  cremating  the  dead. 
But  the  Church  has  cremated  many  who  were  alive 
What  does  the  Pope  think  of  that  ? 

When  the  census  taker  comes  to  your  house  in  a  few 
weeks,  among  a  number  of  other  impertinent  questions 
he  will  ask : 

Whether  [you  are]  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  disease,  with 
the  name  of  disease  and  length  of  time  afflicted. 
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Whether  [you  are]  defective  in  mind,  sight,  hearing,  or  speech ; 
or  whether  crippled,  maimed,  or  deformed,  and  name  of  defect. 

And  what  is  more  you  will  be  find  $30  if  you  do  not 
answer  these  questions.  So,  you  see,  the  United  States 
Government  has  established  a  confessional.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  submit  to  this  inquisitorial  outrage 
they  are  indeed  frightened  slaves.  Every  one  should 
positively  refuse  to  answer  under  compulsion  any  ques- 
tion concerning  his  private  affairs. 

Henry  H.  Faxon,  some  time  Republican  Mayor  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  said : 

I  formerly  believed  in  the  Republican  taith,  but  the  party  is  now  be- 
ing conducted  upon  abominable  principles— high  license  to  please  the 
depraved  in  cities,  high  tariff  to  humbug  the  workmgmen,  pensions 
to  everybody  to  catch  votes,  civil  service  reform  when  their  own 
spoilsmen  are  in  office,  and  convention  resolutions  so  adroitly  framed 
as  to  deceive  the  very  elect. 

That  is  the  most  compact  and  pungent  arraignment 
of  the  Republican  party  I  have  seen.  Will  some  one 
kindly  do  as  good  a  piece  of  work  regarding  the  Demo- 
cratic party?   I  want  it  for  a  "  deadly  parallel." 


A  correspondent  in  Richmond,  Va.,  writes : 
Please  discontinue  my  paper  at  the  expiration  of  my  year.    I  have 
been  giving  them  away  for  some  time.    I  don't  want  any  more  in 
my  house.    Death  has  taken  my  dearest  on  earth,  and  if  I  thought 
there  was  no  God  and  no  heaven  I  would  soon  be  at  rest. 

He  has  my  profound  sympathy.  Death  is  not  an  in- 
justice, because  it  comes  not  to  a  few  but  to  all.  But  it 
is  a  cruelty  when  it  separates  those  who  love  each  other. 
If  there  is  a  God  it  is  strange  that  he  would  perpetrate 
such  a  cruelty,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  let 
us  know,  for  sure,  that  our  loved  ones  are  not  dead. 
Does  our  friend  believe  in  God  and  hell  as  well  as  God 
and  heaven  ?  If  so,  who  is  God?  and  where  is  heaven 
and  hell  ?  One  little  scrap  of  evidence  on  these  sub- 
jects would  be  so  grateful.  I  am  glad  if  our  cor- 
respondent finds  comfort  in  his  belief.  Life  is  full 
of  trouble,  and  we  all  often  feel  as  if  it  would  be  good 
to  pillow  our  heads  on  some  divine  breast.  But  it  is 
just  as  well  to  remember  that  the  most  comforting  be- 
leif s  are  not  necessarily  true.  But  why  stop  taking  this 
magazine  ?  Does  its  teaching  tend  to  make  one  less  fit 
for  heaven,  if  there  is  one  ?  Is  not  its  voice  always  on 
the  side  of  what  is  just  and  fair  and  pure? 

The  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  "  Evening  News  "  in  a 
leader  combating  Nationalism  says : 

The  American  Idea,  namely,  absolute  individuality  and  liberty, 
with  no  governmental  intermeddling,  would,  of  itself,  rectify  all 
abuses.  And  it  is  the  only  thing  which  is  of  the  slightest  account. 
Just  as  it  is  departed  from,  suffering  will  ensue,  as  the  violation  of 
any  other  natural  law  will  bring  appropriate  punishment. 

The  "  American  Idea  "  is  it  ?  In  this  office  we  call  it 
Anarchism,  but  the  other  name  is  just  as  good.  It 
isn't  the  name  we  care  for,  but  the  thing  itself. 


It  is  often  said  that  Infidelity,  Agnosticism,  or  Athe- 
ism is  good  enough  to  live  by  but  not  to  die  by.  Well, 
so  be  it.  It  is  more  important  to  live  well  than  to  die 
shouting. 


James  Malcolm,  of  Chicago,  says: 

Admitting  that  the  politicians  would  receive  in  boodle  all  that  the 
landlords  now  receive,  in  ground  rent,  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  freeing  of  raw  material  from  the  maw  of  monopoly, 
due  to  the  different  source  from  which  the  tax  is  collected '?  Is  it 
not  what  landlordism  prevents  me  from  doing,  not  what  it  takes 
by  reason  of  the  prevention,  that  constitutes  its  great  crime?  This 
is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  where  I  have  found  the  Twentieth 
Century  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  befogging  the  great  truth 
involved  in  the  most  progressive  radical  reform  of  modern  times, 
and  am  tired  of  it. 

Mr.  Malcolm  is  a  Single-taxer.  I  presume  he  means 
to  imply  that  the  Single-tax  would  free  vacant  land, 
and  does  not  like  it  because  we  keep  saying  it  would  not. 
But  look  at  it.  The  Single-tax  would  leave  all  land- 
owners in  possession  of  their  land  titles.  Mr.  George 
says  the  Single-tax  on  land  values  would  amount  to 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rental  value.  Mr.  Shear- 
man puts  it  at  about  sixty-five  per  cent.  What  I  say  is 
that  all  taxable  land  would  be  in  use ;  all  untaxable 
(vacant)  land  would  still  be  owned  under  titles.  No 
landless  man  would  be  allowed  to  use  it  because  the 
owner  would  hold  it  till  it  would  come  into  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  ten  or  thirty-five  per  cent  of  its 
rental  value.  There  would  be  no  free  land.  Single- 
taxers  say  owners  of  vacant  land  would  "drop  it." 
But  why?  To  get  ten  or  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
rental  value  when  it  would  come  into  use  would  be 
sufficient  incentive  to  hold  it  out  of  use.  No  Single- 
taxer  has  yet  overthrown  this  argument,  or  seriously 
attempted  to  do  so.  

Republicanism  means  bad  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Republicans.  Democratism  means  bad  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Democrats.  Single-taxism 
means  a  bad  system  of  taxation  made  better.  Nation- 
alism means  a  bad  government  made  better.  Anarch- 
ism means  to  learn  how,  little  by  little,  to  do  without 
that  which  is  bad.  

Clinton  Loveridge,  of  Brooklyn,  says  : 

I  am  quite  aware  how  bitterly  you  are  opposed  to  Socialism,  yet 
I  think  if  you  would  print  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  388  Lovell's 
Library  edition  of  "  Vital  Question,"  it  would  do  great  good.  Even 
you  cannot  deny  the  splendor  of  Viera  Pavlovna's  "  Fourth  Vision." 
If  Socialism  is  not  the  bridge  we  must  all  walk  over,  tell  us  why 
not? 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  not  opposed  to  Socialism  at  all. 
I  am  only  opposed  to  that  form  of  Socialism  which 
forcibly  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  State,  under 
which  we  are  living  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  elaborate  an  intensify. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  form  of  Socialism  which 
does  not  interfere  with  individual  liberty — which  does 
not  prevent  me  from  doing  things  that  do  not  infringe 
what  should  be  the  rights  of  others  or  compel  me  to  do 
things  that  militate  against  my  welfare.  I  am  only  op- 
posed to  the  military  government  that  prevents  indus- 
trious people  from  making  their  living  without  being 
robbed  of  their  products  and  pursuing  their  happiness 
without  the  meddling  of  public  officials.  I  believe  in 
mutualism  among  free  individuals. 


Read  Dyer  D.  Lum's  "  Economics  of  Anarchism." 
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This  number  is  fairly  representative  of  the  catho- 
licity of  this  magazine.  Among  our  contributors  and 
correspondents  will  be  found  Edgar  Fawcett,  repre- 
senting the  cultured  literary  class,  among  whom  we 
have  an  increasing  constituency;  Herr  Most,  standing 
for  the  extreme  ranks  of  social  revolutionists ;  Rev.  A. 
F.  Frost,  speaking  for  the  Christian  church,  whose  advo- 
cates are  always  warmly  welcomed  to  our  columns ;  J.  K. 
Ingalls,  a  philosophical  Anarchist  of  forty  years'  stand- 
ing (and  an  American) ;  Wm.  Harrison  Riley,  a  veteran 
labor  reformer ;  Dr.  Houghton,  ex-secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society;  Walter  Carr,  ex-member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  and 
a  voluminous  Single-tax  writer,  the  last  two  names  ex- 
hibiting the  growing  breadth  of  mind  among  the  old 
time  disciples  of  Henry  George.  Together  with  the  edi- 
torials, address,  yeast,  news-letter,  and  literature,  this 
number  will  be  found  to  cover  almost  the  entire  field 
of  present  religious  and  social  thought.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fairly  representative  issue  of  what  this  magazine 
wishes  to  be.   H-  °«  p- 

THOUGHTS  AND  THINGS. 


Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  twenty-five 
years,  is  what  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  offers 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  its  business.  Not  $500,000  to  be  fought 
over  and  squandered  by  the  politicians,  but  $500,000  to 
be  devoted  to  certain  specific  purposes,  whereby  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  may  be  saved.  One  third  the 
yearly  tribute  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  school  fund, 
one  third  to  be  devoted  to  charities,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing third,  part  is  to  be  expended  annually  upon  the 
levees,  and  part  reserved  for  use  during  emergent 
periods  of  flood. 

Well,  why  not  ?   It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  ar- 
gument against  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  which  would 
not  equally  condemn  other  modes  of  raising  revenue. 
True,  the  Louisiana  Lottery  encourages  a  vice  which 
saps  the  foundations  of  morality ;  but  does  not  whisky 
dealing  do  the  same  ?   If  it  be  wrong  to  sell  the  Lottery 
people  a  charter,  can  it  be  right  to  sell  the  whisky 
dealer  a  license?   The  lottery  takes  money  from  many 
to  give  it  to  a  few ;  but  what  else  does  the  protective 
tariff  do?   The  lottery  fosters  in  men  an  anxiety  to 
win  wealth  without  work ;  but  what  else  does  our  whole 
political  and  social  system  do,  save  just  that  very  thing  ? 
Truly,  it  would  be  hard  to  frame  a  canon  of  morality 
which  would  justify  the  refusal  of  that  $500,000  offer, 
without  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  acceptance  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  contributions  that  fill  the  treasuries 
of  our  city,  county,  state,  national,  and  incorporated 
governments.   If  the  people  of  Louisiana  refuse  the 
Lottery  Company's  very  liberal  offer,  they  will  do  an 
altogether  inconsistent  thing.   And  their  doing  it  will 
very  likely  be  altogether  inefficacious  toward  restrain- 
ing the  vice  of  gambling.    People  who  want  to  gamble 
will  gamble,  and  no  statute  law  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  more  than  to  compel  them  to  modify  the  form  of 
gambling.   The  laws  of  New  York  are  sufficiently  strict 
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against  the  running  of  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets ;  but  no  man  who  wants  to  gamble  in  that  fash- 
ion is  ever  at  a  loss  for  the  necessary  conveniences. 

All  true  enough.    And  yet  it  is  a  thing  to  rejoice 
over,  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  should  be  hesitating 
whether  or  not  they  will  allow  a  lottery  to  be  conducted 
under  sanction  of  law  in  their  state.    For  their  hesita- 
tion, and  the  appeals  that  are  being  made  to  them  from 
all  over  the  country  to  stand  firm  against  temptation, 
are  tokens  of  a  distinct  advance  in  public  morality. 
Few  men  have  yet  reached  that  stage  of  moral  develop- 
ment in  which  they  see  that  any  system  of  money  mak- 
ing which  involves  the  taking  of  wealth  from  others 
without  any  return,  is  necessarily  immoral;  but  a 
great  many  people  have  come  to  see  quite  clearly  that 
some  such  systems  are  immoral.   The  Louisianians  who 
are  protesting  against  the  disgrace  of  the  New  Orleans 
lottery  acquiesce,  quite  contentedly,  in  the  robberies  of 
the  tariff  and  other  taxers.   The  time  will  come  when 
they  will  feel  the  disgrace  of  a  statutory  tax  as  keenly 
as  they  feel  the  disgrace  of  the  lottery  today.  When 
that  time  comes,  human  freedom  will  not  be  far  off. 

Sixty  years  ago,  P.  T.  Barnum  conducted  an  exten- 
sive lottery  office  in  a  Connecticut  town,  with  agencies 
throughout  the  state.  He  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the 
business,  nor  did  anybody  else.  But  I  can  fancy  the 
scorn  with  which  Mr.  Barnum  would  treat  a  propo- 
sition to  take  the  agency  of  a  lottery  today,  and  the 
horror  with  which  people  would  regard  him  should  he 
yield  to  that  temptation.  So  the  work  of  evolution 
goes  on,  and,  little  by  little,  men  are  rising  to  a  higher 
moral  plane.  I  don't  despair  of  seeing  men  refuse  to 
shake  hands  with  a  Land  Lord  before  I  die. 


Significant,  too,  is  the  outcry  against  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  fish  commission  to  the  control  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Why  shouldn't  the  fish  com- 
mission be  transferred  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture? The  department  is  presided  over  by  a  states- 
man, selected  and  controlled  by  the  president,  who  in 
his  turn  was  chosen  from  among  some  two  or  three 
millions  of  eligible  gentlemen,  as  the  man  pre-emi- 
nently fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  The  fish  commission  is  unquestion- 
ably a  public  affair ;  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
consistent,  shouldn't  it  be  managed  by  the  president 
and  the  secretary  of  his  selection? 

«  Oh,  well,"  replies  the  carping  one ;  "  you  know  the 
fish  commission  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  kept  com- 
pletely outside  of  politics.  It  requires  the  work  of 
trained  experts,  of  scientists,  of  men  who  work  be- 
cause they  love  their  work,  and  not  because  they  love 
the  dirty  dollars  that  reward  their  work.  Put  such  an 
affair  under  political  control,  and  the  usefulness  will 
be  squeezed  out  of  it  like  water  out  of  a  sponge.  Men 
of  real  science,  working  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
would  be  replaced  by  men  of  pretended  science,  work- 
ing for  the  love  of  what  they  could  make.  Appoint- 
ments would  be  by  political  favor,  in  reward  for  po- 
litical services.  We  should  have  a  democratic  fish  cul- 
ture, a  republican  fish  culture,  and  a  mugwumpian  sys- 
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tern  cultivating  game  fish  only  in  a  strictly  gentle- 
manly manner."  Excellently  put,  good  Mr.  Carper. 
Your  arguments  against  transferring  the  fish  commis- 
sion to  the  politicians  is  wonderfully  sound.  By  and 
by,  you  will  come  to  see  that  the  same  argument  has 
equal  application  to  the  post-office  and  the  money  is- 
suing business. 

A  fog  is  a  very  obstinate  thing,  sometimes — seems 
as  if  it  never  would  clear  away.  Men  peer  into  it,  and 
peer  and  peer,  but  see  nothing  save  the  dull  wall  of 
whiteness,  impenetrable  to  the  eye.  But  the  fog  can't 
last  forever.  First  here,  then  there,  it  breaks  away  a 
little;  detached  and  unrelated  fragments  of  the  uni- 
verse appear.  And  then,  at  last  it  lifts,  and  the  whole 
landscape,  beautiful,  harmonious,  comes  into  view. 

'  T  .L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 
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BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

We  prate  of  progress  with  so  sure 
A  trust  in  its  firm  onward  sweep, 
As  though  mankind  from  sluggard  sleep 

Had  risen,  and  sturdier  and  more  pure, 
Since  warmed  by  his  awakening  hour, 
Bloomed  unmolested  into  statelier  power. 

Nay,  Evolution,  in  thy  name 

Bewildering  errors  have  been  wrought. 

Thou  deadenest  retrospective  thought 
Until  its  reach  and  scope  are  lame, 

Until  even  fancy's  backward  bound 
Thrills,  pauses,  at  thine  origins  profound. 

Centuries  are  thy  mere  minutes ;  all 

Of  seeming  betterment  we  trace 

In  any  or  every  earthly  race 
To-morrow  extinction  with  her  pall 

May  shroud  ;  and  where  vast  sea  now  sighs, 
Old  submerged  continents  may  re-arise ! 

Once  more  from  protoplasm's  dull  mire 

May  man  crawl  slothful,  and  once  more 
May  nature  thrust  him,  as  of  yore, 

Through  ape  and  cannibal  to  higher, 
Till  superstition's  loom  re-weaves 

New  mythic  Edens,  with  new  Adams,  Eves. 

Once  more  the  old  train  of  tragic  things 
May  find  our  history  so  rehearsed 
That  poor  mortality  will  be  cursed 

By  new  popes,  priests,  fanatics,  kings, 
New  Neros,  Torquemadas,  new 

Odiums  of  sect,  with  all  dire  deeds  they  do. 

Again,  for  ages  dim  as  dream, 

The  annihilation  may  precede 

The  recommencement.    Love,  hate,  greed, 
Humanity,  envy,  ruth,  may  seem 

To  threads  of  that  famed  broidery  kin 
Which  the  Greek  Queen,  unravelling,  would  re- spin. 

But  always  through  each  phase  of  change 
Loitering,  will  flow  henceforth  as  flows 


To  day,  one  strenuous  force  (who  knows?) 
Toward  riper  growth  and  richer  range.    .    .  . 

It  cost  a  million  million  years 
To  shape  your  eye  that  sees,  mine  ear  that  hears. 

The  individual  perishes ;  man  thrives, 
Though  aeons  of  stern  failure  balk 
With  ruining  hindrance.    We  may  talk 

Whole  heavens  of  hope  about  our  lives 
Hereafter,  while  our  spendthrift  days 

Glare  at  us  here  with  sarcasm  in  their  gaze. 

Live  for  the  actual  balm  or  sting 

Of  joys  and  sufferings  that  concern 
The  intense  keen  present.    Do  not  turn 

Mystery's  mute  acolyte,  and  swing 

Blind  faith's  theatric  censer,  fraught 

With  suave  insidious  fumes  that  strangle  thought ! 
New  York. 


WHY  I  AM  A  COMMUNIST. 


BY  JOHN  MOST. 


One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  development  of 
modern  industrial  production  is  the  ever-increasing  or- 
ganization of  the  laboring  forces,  and  of  the  means  of 
production.  The  result  is  that  with  less  "  hands  "  a  con- 
tinually growing  amount  of  commodities  is  being  pro- 
duced. From  this  fact  it  might  be  concluded  that  man 
should  be  thus  enabled  to  satisfy  all  of  his  intellectual 
and  physical  wants  with  a  decreasing  exertion  of  his 
physical  powers.  Yet,  no  such  result  is  apparent.  On  the 
contrary,  all  progress  in  the  direction  of  facilitating 
the  process  of  production  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  laborers  employed,  and  of  challenging 
those  who  are  out  of  employment  to  increase  the  in- 
tensity with  which  they  compete  among  themselves ; 
and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  compensation  of 
which  the  producer  is  being  deprived  by  the  machin- 
ery of  capitalism  is  growing  continuously,  with  a  ten- 
dency of  being  reduced  to  a  minimal  rate,  representing 
that  standard  which  is  unavoidably  necessary  to  pro- 
cure those  scanty  commodities  without  which  human 
beings  would  be  actually  starved.  Thus  a  state  of  af- 
fairs is  characterized  in  which  gigantic  wealth  is 
amassed  in  the  hands  of  a  continually  centralizing  and 
decreasing  number  of  capitalists,  while,  in  the  opposite 
proportion  the  masses  of  the  people  are  being  pauper- 
ized. Such  a  condition  is  unbearable  for  any  length  of 
time,  much  more  so  as  it  is  becoming  more  aggravating 
with  its  growth,  and  in  this  way  it  creates  a  formidable 
opposition. 

This  disproportion  has  not  been  caused  by  any  acci- 
dent, but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property. 

It  has,  from  its  inception,  made  the  poor  dependent 
upon  the  rich.  Bat,  dependence  means  the  oppoiite  of 
freedom,  known  as  slavery,  serfdom,  and  wage  system, 
of  which  the  latter  is  the  most  unbearable,  because  it 
is  an  outgrowth  not  of  a  lack  of  commodities,  but  of 
an  ever-increasing  superabundance  of  wealth,  making 
our  present  civilization  a  questionable  institution  in 
itself. 
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The  absurdity  of  such  a  course  of  events  will  soon  be 
apparent  when  we  are  confronted  by  a  situation  under 
which  there  are  a  small  number  of  gigantic  owners 
whose  commodities  cannot  be  purchased  to  any  great 
extent,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
has  been  impaired,  and  those  engaged  in  the  process 
of  production,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  final- 
ly a  mass  of  people  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  un- 
able to  sell  their  labor,  and  existing  as  the  mere  dregs 
of  society.  In  other  words,  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  society  will,  not  from  want,  but  in  consequence 
of  superabundance,  be  so  very  miserable  as  to  become 
bankrupt  intellectually,  morally  and  in  every  other  way. 
At  that  moment  the  question,  "  What's  to  be  done  ?" 
will  not  only  be  asked,  but  those  asking  it  will  demand 
that  it  be  promptly  answered.  Mankind  must,  as  the 
race  will  not  tolerate  its  own  destruction,  look  out  for 
a  new  system  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  once.  And  that 
new  system  cannot  consist  in  giving  up  the  substantial 
achievements  already  accomplished,  but  simply  in 
their  application  for  the  general  welfare.  There  will 
be  no  retrogression  nor  falling  back  upon  the  unorgan- 
ized individual  mode  of  production ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  means  of  production  now  used  by  organized 
labor,  but  held  by  priv'  te  owners  who  wield  them  for 
the  purpose  of  despoil  ng  the  laboring  masses,  will  be 
transferred  into  the  possession  of  the  community. 
And  such  a  transfer  means  nothing  short  of  abolishing 
private  property,  and  of  establishing  the  collectivism 
of  wealth,  of  Communism. 

Because  I  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  economic  de- 
velopment, deducted  from  present  and  past  events,  I 
am  a  Communist. 

There  are  some  misconceptions  attached  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Communism.  There  are  some  who,  more 
or  less,  believe  it  to  be  some  kind  of  Utopia,  while 
others  see  in  it,  at  least,  an  all-fixing  machinery  of 
State.  And  yet,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  Communism. 

Modern  Communists  do  not  think  of  such  Utopias  as 
imagined  by  all  those  idealists  from  Thomas  Morus 
down  to  Edward  Bellamy  ;  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
shape,  in  advance,  the  mode  of  action  by  the  people  of 
future  ages.  Modern  Communism  is  satisfied  with 
proclaiming  its  principle  of  common  possession  of  all 
wealth,  and  of  the  economic  philosophical  evidence 
that  mankind,  if  developed  in  another  direction,  could 
not  possibly  make  any  progress. 

And,  as  to  the  State,  the  scientifically  educated  Com- 
munist does  not  see  what  that  institution  could  have  to 
do  with  Communism. 

All  scientific  research  upon  the  field  of  history  has 
shown  that  the  State,  in  all  its  different  forms,  as 
known  heretofore,  has  resulted  from  the  institution 
of  private  property,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  same 
under  given  conditions.  How,  then,  should  anything 
having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  private  prop- 
erty be  expected  to  take  under  its  wings  the  directly 
opposite  institution  of  private  property  ?  An  instru- 
ment needed  by  those  whose  comfort  and  luxury  are 
possible  only  when  the  masses  of  the  people  are  op- 


pressed, and  despoiled  of  what  they  need,  cannot  be 
subservient,  or  even  indispensable,  to  those  having  em- 
blazoned upon  their  banner  the  principle  of  equality 
and  liberty,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied  in  regard  to 
the  contemporaneous  Communists. 

A  society  which  had  been  developed  intellectually  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  break  the  shackles  of  slavery  im- 
posed by  the  rules  of  private  property  and  its  adhering 
extremes  of  wealth  and  pauperism,  and  enabled  to 
achieve  such  an  emancipation  only  by  simultaneously 
breaking  the  yoke  of  economic  and  political  oppres- 
sion, cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  of  enslaving  itself 
by  the  erection  of  another  building  of  State. 

All  conceivable  objects  of  mankind  can  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntary  agreement,  not  the  compulsory 
mandates  of  the  State,  but  need,  not  laws,  but  the  vir- 
tues of  a  complete  liberty,  born  by  reason  and  solidar- 
ity, and  grown  upon  the  soil  of  equality,  will  be  the  in- 
centives directing  all  action.  And,  such  a  condition 
also  means  the  absence  of  all  personal  rulers,  to  wit : 
Anarchism. 

Communism,  far  from  being  antagonistic  to  Anarch- 
ism, thus  forms  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  latter, 
its  everlasting  basis. 

Without  the  abolition  of  private  property  there  is  no 
equality  possible,  and  without  equality  no  real  inde- 
pendence, while  independence  is  the  first  condition  of 
liberty,  of  Anarchism. 

The  question  how  to  organize  the  society  of  the  fu- 
ture, therefore,  cannot  involve  whether  it  shall  be 
Communism  or  Anarchism  ;  but  it  is  rather  evident 
that  these  two  will  have  to  exist  together,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  new  world  from  again  suffering  under  the 
evils  degrading  the  present  world. 

To  avoid  such  misapprehensions  I  do  not  call  myself 
simply  a  Communist,  but  an  Anarchistic  Communist,  or 
better,  I  adhere  to  Communistic  Anarchism.  If  you 
ask  me  how  such  an  object  may  be  achieved,  I  freely 
and  openly  declare  by  the  Social  Revolution.  Thereby 
I  do  not  make  an  arbitrary  proposition,  but  I  only 
draw  my  conclusions  from  the  course  of  history  up  to 
the  present  day,  when  I  declare  that  such  a  great  social 
transformation  cannot  take  place  without  the  appear- 
ance of  violent  actions. 

I  know  something  of  history,  and  I  know  that  no 
ruling  class  ever  gave  up  peaceably  the  privilege  it 
had  held.  I  know  something  of  the  monopolists  and 
capitalists  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  I  know  the 
fight  that  will  bring  about  better  conditions  will  be 
terrible.  Some  say  those  ideas  will  do  for  the  Old 
World,  where  kings  and  emperors  oppress  the  people, 
but  not  for  America. 

However,  I  take  the  official  statements,  and  I  find 
some  3,000  millionaires  and  10,000  other  capitalists 
possessing  two  parts  out  of  three  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  i.  e.,  sixty  thousand  million  dollars,  the 
production  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  :  are 
these  millionaires  simply  lucky  ?  No,  they  are  the 
representatives  of  modern  tyranny,  and  the  politicians 
are  their  tools,and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  slaves,and 
will  remain  so  until  they  are  ready  to  free  themselves. 
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The  history  of  America  is  short.  There  have  been 
but  two  principal  events.  One  was  when  America 
wiped  out  English  domination,  the  other  was  the  abol- 
ition of  black  slavery.  These  two  things  were  done, 
not  by  voting,  not  by  petition,  but  by  drawing  the 
sword.  We  now  have  white  wage-slavery,  and  I  hope 
the  third  great  event  of  American  history  will  be  the 
abolition  of  that. 

New  York.  

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM    CHURCH  IDEA  OF 
GOD   AND    OF    THE  CHURCH. 


BY  A.  F.  FROST. 


The  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  having  kindly 
granted  me  space  to  present  the  "New  Jerusalem 
Church  Idea  of  God  and  the  Church,"  and  asking  me 
to  show  the  relation  of  that  Church  to  social  problems, 
and  the  reason  why  that  idea  of  God  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Church  should  prevail,  and  how  thereby 
poverty  can  be  decreased  by  increasing  the  wages  of 
the  working  men,  I  will  attempt  to  do  this  as  briefly  as 
possible.  And  first  I  give  the  creed  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  as  follows  : 

I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator,  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whom  is  the  Divine 
Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  Essence  and  in  Person 
one  ;  who  out  of  love  to  men  came  into  the  world  and  took  our  na- 
ture upon  Him.  He  endured  temptation  even  to  the  passion  of  the 
cross.  He  overcame  the  hells  and  so  delivered  man.  He  glorified 
His  Humanity  by  uniting  it  to  the  Divinity  of  which  it  was  be- 
gotten ;  so  he  became  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  without  whom 
no  mortal  can  be  saved,  and  they  are  saved  who  believe  in  Him  and 
keep  the  commandments  of  His  Word. 

I  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord  spoken 
by  the  Lord  through  the  prophets  and  evangelists,  having  a  spir- 
itual Sense  within  the  letter,  wherein  we  have  the  precepts  of  life, 
communion  with  the  angels,  and  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

I  believe  in  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  by  the  opening  of 
His  Word,  in  the  Holy  Church,  the  New  Jerusalem,  now  descend- 
ing from  God  out  of  heaven,  in  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Supper,  in  Repentance  from  evil  works,  in  Regenera- 
tion by  the  Lord,  in  the  Life  of  Piety  and  Charity,  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  in  the  Resurrection  of  man  in  his  Spiritual  Body,  in  the 
Judgment  after  death,  and  in  the  Life  Everlasting.— Amen. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church  idea  of  God  is,  that  he 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  being  of  love,  mercy,  kind- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power,  as  declared  to  us  in  the 
gospels.  This  divine  being,  or  divine  man,  is  now 
establishing  a  new  church  on  the  earth  called  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  Revelation,  "  the  bride  and  wife  of 
the  lamb,"  the  true  spiritual  kingdom,  or  the  true 
Christian  Church  and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  doc- 
trines of  which  are  revealed  in  the  theological  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  human  instrument, 
chosen,  prepared,  enlightened,  and  commissioned  by 
the  Lord  to  do  this.  And  the  doctrines  of  this  Church 
cover  every  possible  phase  of  human  life,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  They  tell  us  all  about  God,  who,  what, 
and  where  he  is.  They  tell  us  all  about  man,  his  origin, 
nature,  and  destiny  ;  how  he  is  related  to  God  and  God 
to  him  ;  how  he  is  related  to  his  fellow  man  ;  why  and 

*  Pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 


for  what  he  was  created,  and  how  he  can  attain  the 
highest  state  of  human  wisdom,  goodness,  usefulness, 
and  happiness  in  life,  in  every  relation  in  which  he  is 
placed.  That  Church  teaches  that  man  was  created  to 
love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  to  love  his  neighber  as  himself  ;  and  that  man 
comes  into  this  state  of  perfect  happiness  by  looking  to 
the  Lord,  shunning  the  evils  forbidden  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments as  sins  against  God,  and  performing  every 
duty  in  life,  and  all  the  uses  of  his  employment,  occu- 
pation, profession,  or  calling,  sincerely,  faithfully  and 
justly.  The  church  called  the  New  Jerusalem  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  who  are  in  the  effort  thus  to  do,  thus 
to  love  God  by  keeping  his  commandments,  and  to  love 
their  neighbors  by  doing  unto  him  as  they  would  be 
done  by.  A  God  of  love,  and  a  people  who  are  striving 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  others  as  happy  as  they 
can,  doing  all  the  good  they  can,  in  all  the  ways  they 
can,  and  to  all  the  persons  they  can,  this  is  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  idea  of  God  and  of  the  Church. 
That  this  ideal  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  realized,  that 
we  sometimes  entirely  forget  and  nullify  it,  we  are  very 
willing  to  admit.  But  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  to  teach  men  the  true  idea  of  himself  as  God  ; 
that  he  is  beginning  to  establish  a  church  in  which 
every  one,  wise  or  ignorant,  high  or  low,  king  or  peasant, 
millionaire  or  mechanic,  will  endeavor  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  for  the  good  of  others  ;  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  men  in  the  past  have  entertained 
false  ideas  of  God,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  religion, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  these  have  perpetrated  every 
species  of  fraud,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  wrong,  we  know 
very  well.  But  that  the  true  Church,  or  kingdom  of 
love  and  truth  in  the  soul  from  Jesus  Christ,  will  slow- 
ly, painfully,  and  after  much  conflict,  be  built  up 
among  men  on  earth,  we  have  no  doubt.  The  world 
has  at  last  entered  upon  a  career  of  unending  improve- 
ment in  every  department  of  human  life,  social,  relig- 
ious, educational,  scientific.  Injustice,  cruelty,  suffering, 
want,  ignorance,  oppression,  tyranny,  every  sort  of 
human  imperfection,  will  in  time  disappear,  as  each 
one  learns  to  look  to  the  Lord,  shun  his  evil  words  and 
works  as  sins,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  put 
upon  him  sincerely,  justly,  and  faithfully.  The  work- 
man, whatever  his  occupation,  will  strive  to  do  his 
work  as  well  as  he  can.  He  who  employs  others  will 
seek  to  pay  them  the  highest  wages  that  he  can,  and  to 
render  their  life  in  all  things  as  comfortable  and  happy 
as  he  can,  both  in  the  shop  and  home.  Selfishness, 
greed,  miserliness,  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  must  all 
be  crucified  in  every  breast,  and  a  spirit  of  mercy, 
good- will,  kindness,  and  the  love  of  serving  others  by 
useful  work,  can  then  be  received  in  the  soul  from  that 
Lord  Jesus  who  denied  himself  all  when  on  earth,  and 
went  about  doing  good  to  all.  He  is  still  working  for 
suffering  humanity. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  editor  of  "  Liberty,"  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  contribute  the  seventh  article  of  the 
economic  symposium  next  week  on  "Why  I  am  an 
Anarchist." 


May  22,  1890.  TWENTIETH 
ECONOMIC   RENT  AND  TAXATION. 

BY  J.  K.  INGALLS. 


"  Labor  is  the  original  price  paid  for  all  things."— [Adam  Smith. 
"  Services  only  are  exchanged. "— [Bastiat. 

"  Economics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  relations  of  exchangeable  quantities."— [Macleod. 

"  Taxation  is  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  individual  for  the 
use  of  the  State."— [Chambers. 

"The  art  of  plucking  the  goose  without  making  it  cackle."— 
[Turgot. 

Rent  is  the  taxation  or  tribute  exacted  by  a  dominant 
power  ;  ground  rent  by  the  landlord ;  house  or  money 
rent  by  the  lendlord,  and  trade  rents  by  the  lords  of 
the  market  or  of  the  factory. 

Now,  although  the  incipient  forms  of  these  rents  may 
have  been  developed  under  partial  acquaintance  with 
economic  law,  so  far  as  to  have  suggested  sources  of 
tribute  to  tyrannic  power,  the  moment  such  power  was 
exercised,  it  is  self-evident  that  these  rents  as  far  as 
they  were  compulsory,  ceased  any  relation  they  might 
possibly  have  ever  sustained  to  exact  principles  of  ex- 
change, because  only  equals  can  exchange.  Each  of 
these  rents  is,  in  the  main,  involuntary  and  also  without 
equivalent,  therefore  monopolistic.  But  each  is  also  in 
part  voluntary  and  with  an  equivalent,  though  not 
clearly  or  accurately  estimated,  and  therefore  comes 
within  the  economic  sphere. 

Now,  no  other  reason  can  be  given  why  one  of  these, 
the  ground  rent,  should  be  confiscated  than  why  all  the 
others  should  be  or  why  a  single  tax  should  be  imposed 
rather  than  a  general  income  tax.  And  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  any  part  of  rent,  found  to  be  economic, 
should  be  taxed,  rather  than  that  all  wages  of  labor 
above  the  average  should  be  taxed.  The  rent  of  build- 
ings and  of  general  improvements,  money,  and  goods,  is 
in  every  sense  economic  in  which  ground  rent  is  eco- 
nomic. But  the  Single-tax  leaves  all  the  rent  of  houses, 
money,  and  goods  untaxed,  thus  taxing  back  only  one 
of  the  three  forms  of  rent,  either  monopolistic  or  eco- 
nomic. 

Doubtless  Mr.  M'Cready  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
absolute  economics  excludes  tribute  altogether,  rent  in 
every  form ;  but  knowledge  of  economic  law  is  grad- 
ually obtained  through  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  the  race.  In  application  of  the  science, 
therefore,  the  variations  of  value  which  different  per- 
sons will  place  on  the  adaptability  of  soils;  choice  of 
location  ;  on  the  ability  to  be  first  in  possession  of  new 
inventions  and  fashions,  and  to  obtain  as  preferred  im- 
mediate or  remote  satisfactions,  will  make  such  estimates 
liable  to  result  in  unequal  exchanges  of  equally  useful 
things,  and  must,  because  they  are  voluntary,  be  recog- 
nized as  economic. 

But  all  involuntary  transfers  under  dominant  rule 
are  monopolistic,  as  where  labor  is  prohibited  free  ac- 
cess to  land ;  the  issuing  of  money  forbidden  and  made 
a  legal  privilege;  production  prevented  and  trade 
monopolized  by  tariffs  and  patent  rights ;  rent  under 
all  such  domination  can  have  no  relation  to  exchange, 
or  place  in  economics. 
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But  Mr.  M'Cready  thinks  rent  will  disappear  with 
freedom  of  vacant  land.    I  think  it  quite  demonstrable 
that  monopolistic  ground  rent  will  do  so,  and  that  money  rent 
and  trade  rent  (usury  and  profits)  will  be  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  affected  by  it  also  ;  but  while  privileged 
money  remains,  while  commerce  and  manufactures 
continue  monopolies  by  statute,  the  rent  of  money  and 
of  goods  will  continue.    What  I  desire  Mr.  M'Cready 
to  consider  is,  that  what  I  have  distinguished  as  eco- 
nomic rent,  whether  of  the  ground,  of  houses,  of  money, 
or  of  merchandise,  is  now  largely  voluntary.    Men  hire 
land  who  have  other  land,  and  who  neither  gain  nor 
expect  to  gain  any  pecuniary  profit  from  it.  They  hire 
money,  or  the  same  thing,  run  in  debt,  under  no  neces- 
sity, simply  because  they  wish  to  anticipate  enjoy- 
ment, in  present  use,  of  future  earnings.  One  could 
lend  money  or  goods  every  day  to  people  quite  willing 
to  get  in  debt  for  things  for  which  they  have  no  actual 
need,  and  who  would  offer  rent  as  an  inducement,  yet 
would  make  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  get  discounted 
the  wages  they  expect  to  earn  hereafter. 

Now,  will  free  land  change  instantaneously  these  un- 
regulated desires  and  loose  estimates,  or  must  they  be 
corrected  by  experience  and  exact  knowledge  ?  Will 
the  increased  price  of  fashionable  over  unfashionable 
goods  or  styles  disappear  with  equal  opportunity  to 
till  the  soil  ?  The  farmer  will  still  have  a  desire  for 
the  best  seed  corn,  potatoes,  and  choice  fruits.  The 
advance  price  paid  for  the  earlier  use  is  rent ;  but  as 
the  monopoly  is  transient,  it  works  no  permanent  in- 
justice. It  is  of  the  nature  of  tribute,  but  is  quite  vol- 
untary and  temporary.  Men  are  willing  to  pay  large 
prices  for  new  varieties  of  grapes  and  other  fruits, 
and  will  sign  obligations  not  to  propagate  from  them, 
though  no  statute  compels  them,  and  such  contracts 
they  observe,  though  no  court  would  enforce  them. 

Many  men  are  now  unable  to  set  themselves  to  work. 
This  is  largely  true  of  wage  workers.  If  they  have 
land  they  do  not  work  it,  and  look  for  a  boss  and  better 
wages  than  they  can  earn  by  themselves.  Some  say 
they  want  no  land.  Even  Mr.  George  is  understood  to 
say  he  does  not,  and  will  not  work  it ;  but  he  wants 
his  share,  through  Single-tax,  of  what  labor  produces 
from  it,  just  the  same ;  not  comprehending  that  if  ac- 
cess were  free,  he  would  get  as  much  of  the  product 
from  the  land  as  the  actual  tiller,  for  an  equally  useful 
amount  of  labor  in  his  chosen  avocation. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  distinction  between  what  is  volun- 
tary and  what  is  involuntary  can  fail  to  be  recognized, 
even  though  it  be  admitted  that  both  forms  of  rent 
spring  from  superstition  and  ignorance  of  economic 
law.  The  first  is  the  act  of  the  individual,  and  will  be 
rectified  by  experience  and  increasing  knowledge ;  the 
last  is  determined  for  the  individual  by  a  "  superior," 
enforced  by  government,  and  made  permanent  by 
statute,  perpetuating  and  intensifying  the  disparities 
in  wages. 

I  hold  that  the  distinction,  indicated  above,  is  fatal 
to  the  Single-tax  proposition.  It  is  only  by  making 
"  the  price  of  monopoly,"  or  tribute  to  dominant  power, 
a  rider  to  economic  rent,  that  the  lord  of  land,  money, 
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or  trade,  is  able  to  pose  as  an  economist  and  masque- 
rade as  one  who  employs  labor  and  pays  wages.  It  is 
astonishing  how  anxious  the  Single-taxer  is  to  have 
"  all  inequalities  removed  which  arise  from  economic 
rent,"  while  never  deigning  to  inform  the  world  whether 
that  be  the  same  as  or  different  from  "  the  price  of  mo- 
nopoly ;"  whether  if  the  monopoly  were  removed  the 
"  price  "  would  remain  the  same,  or  whether  the  residue 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  import  at  all.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  the  poor  could  have  access  to  land  of  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  rate  quality,  any  truly  involuntary 
poverty  would  be  unknown. 

But  the  Single-taxer  is  "  nothing  if  not  particular." 
He  must  have  absolute  equality  in  sharing  the  economic 
ground  rent  to  the  millionth  part  of  a  hair,  whatever 
happens ;  but  the  inequalities  which  spring  from  rent 
of  money,  houses,  trade,  and  dividends  to  capital,  al- 
ready doubling  or  trebling  ground  rent  and  constantly 
increasing  in  proportion,  to  him  is  a  matter  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  sneeringly  ignored.  At  most  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  tariff  may  be  considered,  and  this  mainly 
on  account  of  the  political  affiliations  of  the  leader,  and 
to  make  a  plausible  plea  for  the  Single-tax,  by  limiting 
the  source  of  the  nation's  revenue. 

A  word  now  to  the  conditional  vacant-lander,  who  is 
also  a  Single-taxer,  if  freeing  vacant  land  does  not 
abolish  rent :  legislation  can  give  you  no  help.  Eco- 
nomic law  cannot  be  legislated  into  or  out  of  existence. 
Mistaken  conceptions  of  it  will  cure  themselves  as  men 
come  to  better  knowledge.  It  is  but  the  differing  esti- 
mations of  men  which  beget  inequalities  in  exchange. 
Any  one  spending  a  half  hour  in  an  auction  room  will 
see  how  wide  these  variations  are.  These  differences 
are  not  normally  inflexible,  and  always  on  one  side,  like 
rents  from  monopoly ;  but  are  plus  and  minus,  tempo- 
rary and  self  corrective. 

Mr.  M'Cready  agrees  fully  with  me  in  my  general 
conclusions  on  these  subjects,  but  quarrels  with  my 
admission  that  freeing  vacant  land  will  not  equalize 
wages.  But  this  it  certainly  will  not  do  until  all  other 
monopolies  of  money  and  trade  and  of  production  are 
abolished.  He  thinks  if  free  land  will  not  destroy 
economic  rent,  then  this  will  re-establish  land  monop- 
oly. Undoubtedly;  unless  better  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic law  shall  protect  us  against  the  roguish  rapacity 
of  knaves  and  the  gullibility  and  subserviency  of  fools. 
But  such  knowledge  is  likely  to  follow  fast  after,  and, 
indeed,  itself  effect  the  grand  aim  we  seek,  equal  op- 
portunity to  live  and  labor,  reap,  share,  and  exchange 
the  products  of  our  effort. 

Had  I  known  at  the  first,  what  I  have  since  learned 
in  issue  of  March  20  from  J.  M.  Campbell,  that  the 
editors  were  under  pledge  to  "  admit  that  the  Single- 
tax  was  right,"  "  on  the  existence  of  this  economic  rent 
in  this  condition  of  freedom,"  I  might  have  been  diffi- 
dent in  broaching  the  subject  at  all,  because  I  do  not 
think  any  such  pledge  would  have  insured  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  truth  when  they  saw  it,  although  this  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Campbell's  idea  of  the  method  of  scientific 
investigation.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  now  that  Mr. 
M'Cready's  descent  "to  the  level  of  quibbling,"  which, 
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by  the  way,  has  wholly  escaped  my  notice,  was  caused  by 
any  fear  that  if  he  sanctioned  my  views,  he  would  then 
be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  righteousness 
of  the  Single-tax,  which  he  had  long  ago  uncondition- 
ally repudiated. 
Glenora,  N.  Y.   

THE   EFFECT  OF    THE  SINGLE-TAX. 


BY  ALFRED  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.  D. 


Thomas  G.  Shearman  has  this  to  say  in  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  of  May  7,  in  reply  to  a  query  from  Mr.  McClees  : 
"  There  are  very  few  literally  penniless  laborers.  Of 
the  millions  who  are  very  poor,  there  are  few  who  can- 
not raise  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
advance.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  would  be  found  unable 
to  do  this  today.  The  few  who  have  no  money  or  prop- 
erty of  their  own  could  easily  borrow  enough  to  pay 
the  tax  on  the  land  which  they  could  profitably  use." 
I  wish  to  remind  Mr.  Shearman  that  this  procedure  is 
much  more  likely  to  raise  interest  than  wages,  and  for 
the  following  reasons : 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  use  a  diagram, 

a  b 

;  e  f  \ 


i  k 


n  o 


q  'p 


m  i        :  : 

:  h "g  \ 

denoting  by  the  square  a,  b,  c,  dt  the  land  of  the  United 
States ;  by  the  square  <?,  /,  g,  h,  the  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion as  it  exists,  owing  to  speculative  rent ;  by  the 
square  i,  k,  I,  m,  the  real  margin  of  cultivation,  owing 
to  the  ownership  of  vacant  land,  and  by  the  square 
n,  0,  p,  q,  land  actually  in  use. 

The  effect  of  the  Single-tax  limited  would  be  to  bring 
the  margin  of  cultivation  to  /,  k,  I,  m.  The  effect  of  the 
Single-tax  unlimited  would  be  to  bring  it  to  n,  o,p,  q. 
In  other  words,  land,  outside  of  land  actually  in  use, 
would  cease  to  command  a  price,  and  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation would  be  the  boundary  of  land  in  use. 

But  land  outside  the  margin  of  cultivation  would  still 
be  property,  held  by  virtue  of  title  deeds,  and  so  long 
as  no  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  anything  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it,  it  would  be  untaxed,  and  no  one 
would  pay  anything  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  until 
population  made  its  use  necessary.  It  would  then  be 
within  fi,  0,  p,  q.  Within  the  margin  of  cultivated  land, 
the  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  into  taxes,  interest, 
and  wages,  and  taxes  would  be  all  of  the  produce  ex- 
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cept  that  quantity  which  an  equal  application  would 
secure  on  land  which  could  be  had  for  nothing.  Now, 
clearly,  the  only  land  to  be  had  for  nothing  would  be 
the  same  land  which  now  can  be  had  for  nothing ;  that 
is  to  say,  outside  the  square  e,  f,  g,  h  ;  because  all  other 
land  untaxed  would  be  still  private  property. 

If  it  is  answered  that  land  within  the  square  e,  f,  g,  h 
would  be  open  to  any  one  to  use  upon  the  offer  of  a  mere 
nominal  rent,  it  simply  means  that  capital  would  com- 
mand higher  interest,  for  labor  is  never  in  the  position 
of  Offering  rent  for  land ;  it  can  only  offer  work  for 
wages. 

What  guarantee,  then,  have  we  that  under  the  Single- 
tax  wages  will  rise  ? 

For  wages  on  any  land  is  equal  to  that  proportion  of 
the  product  which  an  equal  application  can  secure  on 

free  land. 

Wages  =  Produce  —  Interest. 

Owners  of  land  untaxed  could  borrow  capital  and 
afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  now,  be- 
cause their  improvements  would  be  untaxed,  but  labor, 
forced  by  necessities  that  cannot  long  remain  unsatis- 
fied, would  be  compelled  as  now  to  work  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. 

Unless  the  Single-tax  will  make  untaxed  land  abso- 
lutely free,  wages  cannot  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
does,  it  will  destroy  the  price  of  land.  For,  "  land  in 
itself  has  no  value;  value  only  arises  from  human 
labor.  It  is  not  until  the  ownership  of  land  becomes 
equivalent  to  the  ownership  of  laborers  that  any  value 
attaches  to  it." 

Rent  is  not  a  natural  thing ;  it  is  the  result  of  mo- 
nopoly ;  and  the  argument  that  untaxed  land  under  the 
Single-tax  would  be  valueless,  is  simply  juggling  with 
terms  wrongly  employed.  Untaxed  land  would  lose 
its  price  in  the  market  for  investments  but  not  its  utility 
as  a  source  of  commodities,  and  while  its  use  could  be 
prevented  by  title,  forcing  labor  to  land  yielding  only 
a  bare  subsistence,  wages  could  not  rise.  If  first-class 
opportunities  are  limited,  then  either  the  tendency  of 
population  is  to  outrun  subsistence  or  the  limitation  is 
due  to  artificial  causes,  for  there  must  have  been  a  time 
in  any  given  locality  when  there  was  a  first-class  oppor- 
tunity for  every  one. 

But  if  first-class  opportunities  are  abundant,  as  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  will  not  the  opening  of  unused  land 
to  any  one  to  use  destroy  the  power  of  the  owners  of 
used  land  over  labor,  so  that  rent  will  disappear  ?  It 
was  my  belief  that  the  Single-tax  would  do  this,  that 
made  me  a  Single-tax  man  ;  it  is  the  intimation  of 
Single-tax  men  that  it  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  only  prove  a  fiscal  measure,  that  inclines  me  to  the 
vacant  land  idea. 

On  this  subject  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  of  March  26,  says : 

The  landholder  must  put  it  to  some  use,  or  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  any  taxes  upon  it ;  and  if  he  could  not  use  it  himself  or  get  any 
one  to  pay  him  rent  for  its  use,  he  would  let  it  drop  into  the  hands 
of  the  State.  Of  course,  under  the  Single-tax  unlimited,  the  very 
idea  of  any  one's  holding  land  out  of  use  is  absurdly  impossible. 

No  landowner  would  pay  taxes  on  land,  whether  he 


was  using  it  or  not,  unless  some  one  else  was  offering 
to  do  so.  Land  outside  the  square  «,  0,  p,  q,  is  not  in 
use  today  but  is  owned  by  some  one ;  its  value  (?)  would 
instantly  disappear  under  the  Single-tax  unlimited.  I 
would,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Shearman  why  the  owner 
could  not  continue  to  hold  it  ? 

If  "he  could  not  use  it  himself  or  get  any  one  to 
pay  him  rent  for  its  use,"  manifestly  the  land  would 
have  no  value  and  be  untaxed  ;  why  then,  I  ask,  would 
he  "  let  it  drop  into  the  hands  of  the  State  "  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  "under  the  Single-tax  unlim- 
ited, the  very  idea  of  any  one's  holding  land  out  of  use 
is  absurdly  impossible,"  but  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Single-tax  ?  What  will  it  ac- 
complish ?   Will  it  free  land  or  will  it  perpetuate  rent  ? 

New  York. 


The  Address. 


IS    THERE   ROOM    IN    THE    CHURCH  FOR 
A    CHRISTIAN  MINISTER  ? 


By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  May  18,  1890. 


Is  there  room  in  the  Church  for  a.  Christ-like  min- 
ister ?  Please  observe  that  I  do  not  ask  whether  there 
is  room  in  the  Church  for  a  Christ-like  priest.  A 
Christ-like  priest  is  an  impossibility.  One  who  is  a 
priest  might  also  be  a  Christ-like  man.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  Christ-like  priest.  You  might  as 
well  speak  of  a  round  cube  or  a  square  circle  or  a  black 
white  man  as  of  a  Christ-like  priest.  In  the  Catholic 
church  a  priest  is  one  who  is  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  authorized  to  say  mass,  and  belongs  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  church  nobility.  In  the  Episcopal 
church  a  priest  is  somebody  who  is  more  than  a  deacon 
and  less  than  a  bishop.  And  as  Jesus  never  said  a 
mass,  and  did  not  belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  nobility, 
and  knew  nothing  of  deacons  or  bishops,  manifestly 
there  was  nothing  about  him  to  which  a  priest  could 
be  likened.  Go  find  a  priest  and  watch  him,  and  then 
go  read  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  see  if  you  can  discover 
any  resemblance  between  the  church  functionary  and 
the  Galilean  peasant.  One  is  about  as  much  like  the 
other  as  a  politician  is  like  a  martyr. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  Christ-like  minister,  as 
ministers  are  now  constituted,  is  almost  as  much  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  as  a  Christ-like  priest.  But  the 
idea  of  a  man  who  ministers  to  others  is  not  incom- 
patible with  his  being  like  Jesus,  as  the  idea  of  a  man 
who  says  mass  and  is  above  a  deacon  and  below  a 
bishop  is.  A  priest  cannot  be  like  Jesus,  but  one  who 
regards  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  can.  There 
never  was  a  Christ-like  priest  and  there  never  can  be. 
But  there  have  been,  and  may  yet  be,  Christ-like  min- 
isters. The  question  that  I  raise  is  :  can  such  a  man 
remain  in  the  Church  as  a  recognized  member  of  the 
"  regular  "  clergy  ? 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  Christ-like  minister  ?    I  mean 
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a  man  who  is  the  regularly  employed  preacher  to  some 
congregation  of  Christians  and  who  is  like  Jesus.  Not 
necessarily  like  him  in  all  that  he  believes  or  all  that 
he  does,  but  like  him  in  what  we  call  his  spirit,  mean- 
ing by  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrives  at  and  holds 
his  beliefs  and   the  honesty  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  does  what  he  believes  to  be  right.    In  order 
to  be  like  him  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  minister  should 
believe,  as  Jesus  seems  to  have  believed,  that  demons 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  some  persons,  and  may  be  cast  out 
by  some  power  superior  to  them ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  believe  in  a  place  into  which  men  will 
go  after  death  and  be  destroyed,  "  body  and  soul,"  by 
God  ;  nor  to  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who  notices  the 
death  of  a  sparrow  and  counts  the  hairs  on  our  heads 
or  directly  answers  our  prayers  ;  or  that  it  is  blessed 
to  be  poor — though  Jesus  seems  to  have  believed  these 
things.     There  are  very  few  professed  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  believe  what  he  did,  though  to  get  them  to 
acknowledge  it  is  difficult.    In  order  to  be  like  Jesus  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  minister  should  be  very  poor 
and  go  tramping  about  the  country,  or  that  he  should 
be  unmarried,  or  that  he  should  die  a  martyr's  death. 
A  minister  might  believe  just  what  Jesus  believed  and 
do  what  he  did,  and  yet  be  very  unlike  him  ;  he  might 
imitate  him,  but  one  who  merely  imitates  Jesus  is  very 
unlike  him,  for  an  imitator  is  precisely  what  he  was 
not.    I  have  known  persons  who  prided  themselves 
upon  imitating  Jesus,  and  in  every  case  they  were  sim- 
ply bad  counterfeits,  whom  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
comparing  to  the  original. 

To  be  like  Jesus  is  not  to  believe  what  he  did,  but  to 
be  an  independent  thinker  as  he  was,  and  to  believe 
what  seems  to  you  to  be  true  whether  any  one  else 
believes  it  or  not,  and  to  proclaim  your  belief  in  the 
teeth  and  eyes  of  contrary  public  opinion,  because  you 
cannot  be  happy  unless  you  do.  To  be  like  Jesus  is  not 
to  do  what  he  did,  but  to  do  as  he  did  ;  to  do  what  seems 
to  you  to  be  right,  even  if  you  thus  become  peculiar 
and  get  yourself  into  trouble,  suffering,  or  death. 

Having  made  this  definition  of  what  it  is  to  be  like 
Jesus,  I  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  place  in  the  Church 
for  a  Christ-like  minister  if  such  a  one's  honest  think- 
ing leads  him  out  of  the  beaten  track  of-creed  state- 
ments ;  and  more  especially,  if  his  honest  thinking 
leads  him  to  question  or  denounce  the  present  methods 
of  getting  rich. 

I  wish  to  be  discriminative  in  this  matter,  and  so, 
you  see,  I  emphasize  a  double  qualification  to  my  gen- 
eral statement ;  I  put  in  two  ifs.  I  do  not  absolutely 
deny  that  there  are  any  mentally  honest  and  morally 
brave  ministers  in  the  Church,  any  who  are  true  to 
their  convictions  in  thought  and  conduct.  Suppose 
some  conventional  clergyman  were  here  now  ;  some 
one,  for  example,  who  lives  in  luxury,  hobnobs  with 
monopolists,  and  hardly  knows,  except  by  hearsay,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  poor  person  ;  some  one  who 
preaches  the  fall  of  man,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  or 
who  preaches  with  that  beautiful  indefiniteness  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  pulpit  work  of  popular 


clergymen — suppose  that  such  a  clergyman  were  here 
now,  and  I  should  get  him  up  on  the  platform  and  before 
you  all  say  to  him  : 

"  Do  you  believe  all  you  preach  ?  " 

And  he  should  answer : 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  preach  all  you  believe  ? " 
«  Yes." 

"Do  you  always  do  or  try  to  do  what  you  believe 
Jesus  would  do  if  he  were  in  your  place  ? " 
"  Yes." 

«  Do  you  believe  all  the  rich  people  who  attend  your 
church  get  their  money  in  a  manner  that  Jesus  would 
approve  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  poverty  is  according  to  the  will 
of  God?" 
"Yes." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  your  church  and  approves  of  it  as  an  institution 
as  nearly  after  his  own  heart  as  may  be  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

If  I  believed  such  a  minister  spoke  the  truth  in  giv- 
ing his  answers,  I  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that, 
according  to  my  own  definition,  he  is  a  Christ-like  min- 
ister. His  teaching  and  conduct  may  be  as  opposite  to 
those  of  Jesus  as  pole  from  pole,  but  if  he  came  to  his 
beliefs  by  independent  thinking,  if  he  believes  what  he 
preaches  and  preaches  what  he  believes,  if  he  is  con- 
scientious in  his  conduct,  if  he  follows  his  convictions 
of  what  is  right  for  him  to  do  even  though  those  con- 
victions lead  him  into  spiritual  association  with  legal 
defrauders  of  the  poor,  into  an  uptown  palace  and  a 
European  pleasure  trip  every  summer,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  he  is  honest  and  praiseworthy,  although  it 
may  seem  to  me  that  something  is  badly  out  of  gear  in 
his  mental  and  moral  machinery. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  such  a 
minister  being  perfectly  honest.  There  are,  I  suppose, 
priests  who  honestly  believe  they  can  pray  souls  out  of 
purgatory— for  a  consideration.  There  are  persons,  I 
suppose,  who  think  that  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  will  keep  a  little  baby  out  of  hell.  Martyrs 
have  been  roasted  by  men  as  honest  as  the  martyrs 
themselves.  There  may  be  persons  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  kill  a  man 
for  ten  cents  just  as  there  are  persons  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  it  is  right  to  kill  thousands  by 
starvation  through  the  monopoly  of  land  and  money. 
We  know  there  are  honest  fools ;  perhaps  there  are 
honest  knaves  ;  and  there  may  be  honest  ministers  of 
the  gospel— ministers  who  believe  what  they  preach, 
preach  what  they  believe,  and  do,  or  try  to  do,  always 
what  is  to  them  right.  But,  in  my  opinion,  when  a 
minister  honestly  believes  what  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  majority  and  speaks  and  acts  in 
accordance  with  that  belief,  there  is  in  the  Church  no 
room  for  him. 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  Church  will  not 
allow  preached  in  the  pulpit,  no  matter  how  honest  or 
how  good  the  minister  who  preaches  them  is,  how 
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othodox  in  other  respects  he  may  be,  or  how  much  evi- 
dence he  may  bring  that  they  are  true. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  theological  doctrines.  I  sup- 
pose any  denomination  should  have  the  right  to  say  to 
a  minister  :  "These  are  the  doctrines  we  expect  you  to 
preach.  When  you  can  no  longer  preach  them,  go." 
We  may  believe  that  policy  is  mistaken  because  it  puts 
a  palsying  hand  on  the  preacher's  brain  and  compels 
him  or  tries  to  compel  him  to  go  round  and  round  in  a 
theological  sawdust  circle  with  a  ring  master  in  the 
middle,  but  we  should  not  deny  the  right  of  a  church 
to  make  rules  for  anybody  who  chooses  to  abide  by 
them. 

I  have  always  thought  that  when  a  minister  no  longer 
believes  his  creed  he  should  leave  his  denomination 
and  find  one  that  suits  him,  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  de- 
nomination that  suits  him  he  should  leave  the  Church. 
If  that  custom  were  practiced  there  would  be  no  politi- 
cians in  the  pulpit,  as  there  are  now.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  no  church  and  no  creeds,  because  no  two 
thinkers  can  believe  the  same  creed  unless  it  is  a  very 
short  one,  worded  very  loosely. 

I  think  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  found  a 
church.  He  went  about  preaching  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  true,  and  he  wanted  his  disciples  to  do  the  same. 
In  my  opinion  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  theolog- 
ical seminaries  to  teach  young  men  what  to  preach  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  decide  which  young  men 
were  fit  to  preach.  If  his  idea  had  been  followed  we 
would  now  have  preachers  who  had  something  of  their 
own  to  say — something  that  they  themselves  had 
thought  out — instead  of  preachers  who  preach  what 
somebody  else  has  thought  out  and  what  they  have  ab- 
sorbed, as  a  parasite  absorbs  only  what  some  other 
organism  has  found,  chewed,  and  digested  ;  we  should 
not  have,  as  we  now  have,  a  lot  of  men  in  the  pulpit 
who  could  not  get  an  independent  congregation  to 
listen  to  them,  and  who  really  ought  to  be  hoeing  corn. 
The  Church  is  like  the  State  in  that  it  supports  a  lot  of 
men  in  doing  a  kind  of  work  that  is  unnecessary  and 
that  they  could  not  induce  others  to  support  them  in 
doing  without  the  aid  of  a  cast-iron  organization. 

I  repeat  that  I  suppose  the  Church  should  have  the 
right  to  excommunicate  those  who  become  heretics  and 
that  if  a  Christ-like  heretic  violates  the  rules  and  denies 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  there  will  be  found  to  be 
no  room  for  him  in  the  Church  ;  but  what  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  speak  of  is  that  there  are  other  than  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical  questions  upon  which  a  Christ- 
like minister  cannot  speak  and  act  and  retain  his  place 
in  the  Church.  Jesus  was  crucified  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  theological  teaching  as  because  he  was  a 
disturber  of  existing  social  relations.  His  religious  be- 
liefs were  not  essentially  different  from  tlpse  of  his 
countrymen  in  his  day,  and  he  probably  would  not  have 
been  interfered  with  if  he  had  not  attacked  the  priests 
and  politicians  of  his  time.  But  he  criticised  the  temple 
authorities  and  pronounced  woes  upon  the  rich  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  made  long  prayers  and  at  the 
same  time  taxed  the  poor  and  "devoured  widows' 
houses,"  which  must  have  meant  foreclosed  mortgages 
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on  them,  for  there  is  only  one  way  for  one  person  to 
devour  another's  house,  and  that  is  to  eat  it  up  by  in- 
terest. This  criticism  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  social 
orders  of  his  day  was  too  much  for  the  authorities 
because  it  meant  change,  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
those  who  are  on  top  in  the  Church  or  State  fear  and 
hate  the  thought  of,  it  is  change.  Any  change  may  rob 
them  of  their  pomp  and  power,  and  hence  they  believe 
in  things  as  they  are,  right  or  wrong.  Why  should  a 
king,  a  pope,  a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  custom-house  officer, 
a  government  clerk,  or  a  policeman  want  a  change  ?  Is 
not  everything  all  right  for  him  ? 

Now,  if  a  minister's  honest  convictions  happen  to 
compel  him  to  do  as  Jesus  did  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Church  has  no  place  for 
him.  Suppose  a  priest  happens  to  honestly  think  that 
the  visible  Catholic  church  is  very  largely  a  mere 
political  machine,  that  many  of  the  pope's  pretensions 
are  humbug,  and  that  the  archbishop's  palace  is  a  kind 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  that  the  land  is  not  for  the 
monopolists  but  for  the  industrious  people,  what  hap- 
pens to  him?  Is  there  any  place  in  the  Church  for 
him  ?  If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  ecclesiastical  fate 
of  such  a  priest  will  be,  recall  what  happened  to  Dr. 
McGlynn.  Suppose  a  minister  happens  to  believe  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  unjustly  hanged  four  labor  agita- 
tors, drove  one  to  horrible  suicide,  and  imprisoned  three 
for  half  a  life-time,  what  happens  to  him  ?  Is  there  a 
place  in  the  Church  for  him  ?  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  the  ecclesiastical  fate  of  such  a  minister  will  be, 
recall  what  happened  to  John  C.  Kimball.  Suppose  a 
minister  happens  to  believe  that  vacant  land  should 
be  free  and  says  so  in  his  pulpit,  what  happens  to 
him  ?  Is  there  a  place  in  the  Church  for  him  ?  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  will  be  the  ecclesiastical  fate  of  such 
a  minister,  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  Dighton,  Massachusetts,  has  very  recently 
been  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  for  preaching  that 
great  truth— the  Rev.  Alfred  Cross.  And  these  are 
only  examples. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  can  champion  the  cause 
of  truth  as  against  theology  and  churchism,  or  the 
cause  of  the  laboring  man  as  against  the  monopolist, 
and  retain  his  position  in  the  pulpit.  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  priest  or  minister  can  be  an  outspoken  Single- 
taxer,  Socialist,  or  Anarchist  and  retain  his  position  in 
the  Church.  There  are  two  conspicuous  apparent  ex- 
ceptions that  may  be  spoken  of— Father  Huntington  in 
New  York  and  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  in  Boston,  one  a 
Single-taxer,  the  other  a  Christian  Socialist ;  but  un- 
like Dr.  McGlynn  both  are  devoted  sons  of  their  church 
as  it  is,  and  unlike  Mr.  Kimball  or  Mr.  Cross  both  are 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  make  statements  that  offend 
those  who  have  power  to  unchurch  them.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  reflection  upon  their  motives,  for  I  regard 
them  both  as  wholly  admirable  men,  honestly  and  pro- 
foundly devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  All  that 
I  mean  is  that  their  manner  of  presenting  unpopular 
truth  to  the  Church  saves  them  from  expulsion,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  neither  one  of  them  will  ever  rise 
to  ecclesiastical  eminence  unless  his  views  should 
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become  popular  before  he  dies,  because  the  Church 
never  highly  honors  priests  or  ministers  who  express 
unconventional  views,  no  matter  how  good  or  useful 
they  may  personally  be.  Well  considered,  these  two 
apparent  exceptions  will,  I  think,  only  tend  to  prove 
the  rule.  If  they  were  Anarchists  they  would  not  even 
be  apparent  exceptions.  An  advantage  in  their  favor 
is  that  the  Single-tax  has  become  harmlessly  conserva- 
tive and  Socialism  under  the  name  of  Nationalism  is  a 
sort  of  fashion,  and  the  Church  is  never  averse  to  being 
in  the  fashion.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  these  two 
men  the  Episcopal  church  has  shown  itself  to  be  toward 
the  social  problem  more  catholic  than  any  other.  I 
think  there  are  more  clergymen  earnestly  engaged 
upon  the  social  problem,  both  in  England  and  America, 
in  the  Episcopal  than  in  any  other  church. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
I  think  all  honest  ministers  must  necessarily  be  prac- 
tically engaged  in  trying  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
working  people  and  lower  the  legal  appropriations  of 
the  capitalists.  Far  from  it.  I  think  many  ministers 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that  many  persons 
should  be  poor,  because  there  must  be  ditch  diggers 
and  sewer  cleaners  and  greasy  mechanics  ;  there  must 
be  persons  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  world  and 
nobody  would  do  this  who  was  not  poor  ;  and  it  is  a 
very  admirable  arrangement  that  God  has  made  so 
many  persons  out  of  such  coarse  material  that  they  can 
do  hard  work  that  capitalists,  with  their  more  delicate 
physical  organisms  could  not  do,  and  endure  bad  smells 
that  ministers,  with  their  fine  nerves,  could  not  endure. 
And  besides,  does  not  the  mission  preacher  who  goes 
among  these  coarse  people  explain  to  them  how  they 
can,  if  they  look  sharp  and  do  not  ask  questions  and 
obey  their  superiors,  get  to  heaven  when  they  die, 
where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest  "  ?  And  what  are  a  few  years  of  earthly 
hell  compared  to  an  eternity  of  bliss  ?  To  be  sure  they 
may  have  a  hell  of  poverty  and  drudgery  here  and  a 
hell  of  brimstone  or  something  else  hereafter,  but  it  is 
all  according  to  the  will  of  God  anyhow,  so  it  must  be 
all  right,  as  we  could  easily  understand  if  our  minds 
were  not  finite. 

There  is  a  little  sarcasm  in  all  that,  I  admit,  but  the 
beliefs  of  most  ministers  about  poverty  are  so  hateful 
to  me  that  I  have  to  make  a  little  fun  of  them  to  keep 
from  getting  angry.  Nevertheless,  I  think,  these  hate- 
ful beliefs  are  honestly  held  by  many  ministers.  The 
laws  that  monopolize  the  necessaries  of  life  are  be- 
lieved by  most  ministers  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  they 
honestly  think  that  the  Rothschilds,  the  Astors,  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  such  persons  have  been  endowed  by 
God  with  a  money-making  faculty  that  other  people  do 
not  possess.  They  do  not  see  that  the  only  difference 
between  Captain  Kidd  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  that 
Kidd  held  a  pistol  to  one  man's  head  at  a  time,  while 
Vanderbilt  works  under  a  law  that  mortgages  the  labor 
of  thousands.  These  ministers  are  honestly  ignorant. 
I  do  not  say  that  if  they  are  honest  they  will  agree 
with  me  or  others  on  the  social  question,  but  I  say  that 
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if  they  do  happen  to  get  hold  of  and  preach  some  social 
doctrine  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  or 
that  involves  more  or  less  radical  change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  society  there  is  no  place  in  the  Church  for 
them. 

Now,  I  call  you  to  witness  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  excommunicate  her  best  and 
bravest  men,  but  I  do  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  as  long 
as  she  does  so  she  is  the  enemy  of  mandind,  a  curse  to 
the  world.  I  do  believe  that  the  Church  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  progress  and  a  hindrance  to  human  happiness 
and  goodness.  I  do  believe  that  while  the  Church 
worships  Jesus  she  persecutes  everybody  who  tries  to 
be  like  him  in  advocating  unpopular  truth.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  impossible  to  reform  the  Church,  because 
the  only  way  she  can  be  what  she  should  be  is  to  alto- 
gether cease  to  be.  If  there  were  only  two  members  of 
the  Church  left  in  the  whole  world,  and  one  of  those 
members  should  attempt  to  coerce  the  other  into  a  cer- 
tain belief  or  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  there  would 
still  be  something  to  reform,  and  when  that  reform 
would  be  accomplished  there  would  be  no  Church.  As 
long  as  there  is  no  room  in  the  Church  for  such  men 
as  Edward  McGlynn,  John  C.  Kimball,  and  Alfred  Cross 
there  should  be  no  room  in  the  world  for  the  Church. 
It  should  not  be  killed.  It  should  be  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  mental  and  moral  freedom. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 

Acid  to  Help  the  Rust. — A  correspondent  on  page  a  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  April  19,  says:  "You  feel  that  at  any  cost 
you  must  do  your  utmost  to  break  the  fetters  that  bind  the  human 
race ;  I  feel  that  those  fetters  cannot  be  broken,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  rust  away."  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  although  the  fetters  of 
error  do  rust  away  rather  than  be  broken,  reformers  (you,  •for  in- 
stance, striving  to  remove  social  evils,  and  others  laboring  to  get 
rid  of  that  bar  to  educational  progress,  English  orthography),  can, 
from  time  to  time,  pour  acid  on  the  fetters  and  help  them  to  rust 
away  somewhat  faster.  E.  B.  Burnz. 

New  York. 

What  is  the  Land  Value  Tax  Now  in  New  England?— William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  article  in  the  Twentieth  Century  upon  the  Single- 
tax,  while  sound  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  and  the  rights  of 
women,  ignores  the  simple  fact  that  the  agriculture  of  New  England 
is  already  burdened  with  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  taxation. 
How  long  the  long-suffering  camel  would  bear  the  imposition  of  the 
other  twenty-five  per  cent  is  the  conundrum.  Mexico,  and  com- 
panies formed  under  its  laws,  not  only  donate  lands  but  also  give  a 
premium  of  $100  to  $200  per  year  for  five  years  to  each  family. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  Colorado,  within  the  rainfall,  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entries  or  pre-emptions,  costing  less  than  ten 
cents  per  acre  for  office  fees.  B. 

Boston,  Mass.   

A  Meeting  Place  for  Liberals. — When  I  came  to  New  York  I 
wandered  many  weary  and  unhappy  hours  through  its  streets,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  where  to  go  for  companionship.  To  go  into 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  only  made  me  more  lonesome.  Yourself  as 
an  exception,  I  do  not  know  a  single  Liberal  in  New  York  or  Brook- 
lyn, and  we  never  compare  notes.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  there 
are  other  Liberals  in  both  cities  who  are  like  me  in  this  particular. 
Out  of  their  union  might  come  some  strength.    Beliefs  sometimes, 
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very  often  in  fact,  incur  the  ostracism  of  former  friends.  I  do  not 
think  any  human  being  should  be  cut  off  from  social  intercourse  and 
sympathy  with  other  human  beings.  Aside  from  these  consider- 
ations, halls  for  social  culture  speak  louder  than  words  for  the  mo- 
rality of  freedom,  and  they  speak  where  words  cannot  speak.  So  I 
say,  open  doors  somewhere.  G.  S.  Hoffecker. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   

Investments  in  Robbery. — You  inquire,  "What  is  to  be  done 
with  those  who  monopolize  vacant  land,  money,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  production?"  The  answer  is:  do  away  with  "invest- 
ments." Investments,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  we  understand 
them,  are  paper  titles  which  enable  the  holders  to  command  labor 
and  its  products  without  giving  equivalent  service  in  return,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  idle  intemperate  man  of  whom  you  speak.  Nothing 
in  the  world  would  bring  the  people  to  a  wholesome  common  level 
and  to  a  common  sentiment  so  quickly  as  the  abolition  of  land 
titles  (as  investments)  as  well  as  most  other  paper  securities.  Such 
investments  are  mostly  mere  machinery  by  which  manipulators  rob 
labor  and  concentrate  wealth.  They  commonly  represent  interests 
of  vast  public  concern  and  public  rights,  which  the  State  has  un- 
wisely and  unjustly  yielded  to  individuals.  These  robbing  invest- 
ments are  the  unnatural  fruits  of  unnatural  acts.  They  are  the 
wages  of  sin  committed  by  the  people  against  the  people.  Govern- 
ment securities  are  as  bad  as  any,  in  giving  to  money  the  power  of 
oppression.  Walter  Carr. 

New  York.   

The  Beauty  in  Truth. — Your  associate  editor's  description  of 
his  home  is  beautiful.  Is  it  the  exact  fact,  plainly  told,  which  makes 
it  so  poetical ;  like  a  photograph  of  a  lovely  child  ;  or  consummate 
art?  Perhaps  both.  It  made  me  think  of  a  talk  with  General 
Grant  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  about  pictures  there,  con- 
cluding thus  (the  reference  no  doubt  being  to  Paul  Potter's  famous 
picture) : 

General  Grant :  "  But  there  was  a  picture  at  The  Hague  that  I 
liked,  and  sat  for  two  hours  looking  at  it.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
bull." 

Question  :  "  What  was  it,  General,  that  you  liked  specially  about 
the  picture  ?" 

"  General  Grant  (decidedly) :  "It  looked  like  a  bull." 

New  York.  William  McMichael. 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus. — Letters  have  been  forwarded  to  me 
which  are  intended  to  clear  Jesus  of  responsibility  for  the  words 
found  in  Luke  19:27:  "  But  those  mine  enemies  which  would  not 
that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before 
me."  The  Bible  is  always  elastic,  yet  the  following  reasons  have 
weight:  1.  Christ  taught  in  parables,  Mark  4:11 ;  and  he  always 
taught  the  lesson  drawn  affirmatively  from  the  parable  ;  the  main 
idea  is  never  a  terrible  example  to  be  avoided.  2.  Every  Chris- 
tian with  power  has  taken  this  parable  at  its  face,  slaying  all 
who  refused  to  be  reigned  over.  3.  The  monopolistic  doctrine 
of  robbery  contained  in  verse  26  :  "  Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall 
be  given,"  etc.,  is  elsewhere  announced  in  Jesus's  own  wo:  ds — see 
Matthew  13:12  and  Mark  4:25  ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  him 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  verse  27.  4.  The  assumption  is  fair  that 
the  parable  ends  with  verse  25  ;  for  he  then  uses  the  first  person  : 
"  For  I  say  unto  you,"  after  having  referred  to  the  nobleman  al- 
ways in  the  second  person.  This  is  confirmed  by  other  instances  ; 
see  Luke  15.7,  also  16:9,  etc.,  etc.  But  Jesus  says:  "Love  your 
enemies."  He  also  says  hate  your  wife,  parents,  friends,  or  be  not 
my  disciple.  He  came  to  bring  both  peace  and  a  sword.  He  states 
both  sides  of  everything.   You  can  only  take  your  choice. 

Mayfair,  111.    C.  F.  Hunt. 

According  to  Nature — Some  Queries  and  Some  Opinions. — 
Five  million  people,  minus  one,  vote  on  one  side.  Five  million  peo- 
ple, plus  one,  vote  on  the  other.  What  relation  does  the  plus  man 
bear  to  the  minority  ? 

Concerning  government :  If  not  one  of  ten  million  people  know 
how  to  govern,  the  ten  millions  do  not  know  how  to  govern  ;  for  ten 
million  times  nothing  is  only  nothing. 
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Concerning  "emancipation":  It  was  not  the  slaves,  but  their 
"owners"  who  were  emancipated. 

"  Freedom  "  :  No  man  is  free  who  is  compelled,  either  by  law  or 
poverty,  to  work  for  a  master.  When  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
any  country  are  fit  for  freedom,  they  will  be  free. 

Love  and  hatred  :  The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  hate  any- 
thing does  not  love  anything. 

Commerce  :  There  are  things  that  cannot  rightly  be  bought  and 
sold,  as,  for  instance,  man  and  his  means  of  living.  (The  pound  of 
flesh  nearest  Antonio's  heart  was  found,  by  Shylock,  to  be  unpur- 
chasable.) 

Modern  Christianity  :  If  the  Son  of  Man  should  return  to  earth, 
and  come  to  these  States,  and  act  and  speak  as  he  did  in  Judea,  the 
modern  commercial  "Christians"  would  soon  find  him  a  place 
"  wherein  to  lay  his  head  ;"  but  that  place  would  be  a  prison.  The 
"Christian"  parsons  would  revile  him  from  their  pulpits;  the 
"  Christian"  editors  would  denounce  him  ;  the  "  Christian  "  police- 
men would  club  him  ;  the  "Christian  judges  would  sentence  him 
to  jail ;— and  all  these  modern  commercial  "  Christians  "  would  cry, 
"  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him !" 

Property :  Why  do  the  authorities  treat  suicide  as  a  crime  ?  If  a 
man  cannot  own  his  body  as  private  property,  how  can  he  own  any- 
thing as  private  property  ? 

Rights  and  duties  :  The  duties  that  a  man  owes  to  himself  are  a 
part  of  his  rights.  The  duties  that  a  man  owes  to  others  are  a  part 
of  their  rights.  No  man  can  shirk  a  right  or  a  duty  without  injur- 
ing others. 

Laws  :  Mankind  cannot  either  make  or  break  laws.  The  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  are  universal,  eternal,  and  unalterable. 
They  cannot  be  broken.  Fire  will  burn,  and  water  will  drown,  be 
he  king  or  bootblack,  sinner  or  saint ;  but  the  lawyer's  statutes  are 
not  impartial. 

Rebellion  :  When  forty  million  people  oppose  the  government  of 
twenty  million,  can  it  rightly  be  called  rebellion  ? 

Communism  in  families :  The  Socialists  have  been  accused  of 
"warring  against  the  family,"  but  all  the  best  conducted  families 
are  communistic.  Each  member  is  expected  to  work  according  to 
his  or  her  ability,  and  each  receives,  from  the  household  stock,  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  needs.  Socialists  wish  to  extend  the  family 
arrangement,  not  to  destroy  it. 

"War  against  property":  The  Socialists  do  not  "war  against 
property,"  but  against  the  stealers  of  property. 

The  political  economists  :  The  commercial  political  economists  en- 
tirely ignore  sentiment  or  affection,  and  regard  all  men  and  women 
as  animated  producing  and  exchanging  machines,  impelled  entirely 
by  avarice.  Honor,  comradeship,  and  heroism  they  exclude  from 
their  calculations  ;  and  if  they  ever  recognize  such  an  existence  as 
the  human  soul,  it  is  only  as  the  organ  of  covetousness. 

On  "  equality  ". :  Though  there  can  be  no  equality  in  things — be- 
ings— there  can  be  equality  of  rights.  The  Socialists  would  not  ad- 
vise an  equal  division  of  food  between  a  canary  and  an  elephant, 
but  would  give  "to  each  according  to  his  needs,"  on  condition  that 
each  served  the  commonwealth  "  according  to  his  ability."  Our  fin- 
gers are  unequal  in  size  and  strength,  but  each  receives,  from  the 
heart,  sustenance  according  to  its  need,  and  each  is  expected  to 
work  only  according  to  its  ability.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
said  :  "  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  be  burdened  ; 
but  by  an  equality,  that  now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  for  their  wants,  that  their  abundance  also  may  be  a  supply 
for  your  wants  ;  that  there  may  be  equality."  The  Socialists  have 
nature  and  the  New  Testament  on  their  side.  Arrayed  against  them 
are  extortioners,  the  apathetic,  and  the  followers  of  Ananias. 

On  "  profit "  :  If  there  can  be  a  general  gain  by  having  all  prices 
5, 10,  or  25  per  cent  above  cost,  should  we  all  get  very  wealthy  by 
increasing  the  per  centage  to  1,000  or  1,000,000  ? 

Armed  classes  :  All  men  have  a  right  to  be  armed,  or  none  have. 
Where  there  is  an  armed  class,  there  slavery,  inevitably,  exists. 

Townsend  Centre,  Mass.  Wm.  Harrison  Riley. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Barbour,  of  Washington,  explains  that  "  the  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you  "  were  not  meant  to  be  prophetic  words. 
Jesus  but  stated  a  fact,  true  in  his  day. 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 


The  "Christian  Register  "  suggests  that  barbed  wire  fence  would 
make  a  good  substitute  for  the  church  pew-door,  being  less  expen- 
sive and  keeping  people  out  just  as  well. 

At  the  opening  of  the  "  Christian  Socialist  Church  of  the  Car- 
penter," in  Boston,  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  rector,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward 
assisted.  The  congregation  was  large.  Among  those  present 
were  Robert  Treat  Paine,  George  E.  McNeill,  and  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  that  didn't  call  out  the  military  to  guard  against  possible 
labor  riots  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  in  no  country  was  there  better 
order  or  more  peaceable  conflict.— [Paterson  Labor  Standard. 

At  a  Roman  Catholic  congress  at  Olten,  Switzerland,  in  April, 
the  sentiment  was  favorable  to  Christian  Socialism.  Obligatory 
insurance,  a  ten-hour  day,  time  wages,  and  the  forbidding  of  female 
labor  in  unhealthy  employments  were  voted  on  affirmatively. 

Captain  Frank  Cunningham,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  has  sung  at 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  funerals,  wishing  to  have  his  voice 
heard  at  his  own  obsequies,  has  had  several  of  his  favorite  hymns 
impressed  on  the  wax  cylinder  of  a  phonograph. 

The  workers  are  their  own  foes.  Their  apathy  is  the  greatest 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  reformer.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
secure  every  reasonable  reform,  but  they  are  too  undutiful  to  act 
together.— [Wm.  Harrison  Riley,  in  Paterson  Labor  Standard. 

A  system  of  "  zonal"  railway  fares— low  rates  for  certain  dis- 
tances—is showing  astonishing  results  in  Austria.  In  four 
months  in  1888,  1,616,000  tickets  were  sold  ;  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  4,300,000.  The  receipts  rose  from  3,188,000  florins 
to  3,784,000. 

The  Italian  Government  has  set  apart  several  islands  as  penal 
settlements,  on  each  of  which  have  been  placed  several  hundred 
prisoners,  who  are  allowed  their  freedom.  They  are  employed 
mainly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  islands  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  beautiful  gardens. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  the  "  Epoch,"  says  that  the  remedy  for  govern- 
ment in  New  York  city  is  "  for  intelligent  men  with  a  conscience  to 
treat  the  thing  as  a  simple  matter  of  business,  to  nominate  as  can- 
didates men  who  are  competent  to  do  what  is  wanted  of  them,  and 
to  boycott  every  organization  and  newspaper  that  gets  in  the  way." 

Two  correspondents  are  conducting  a  discussion  of  the  wages 
question  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Christian  Register."  The  position 
of  one  is  that  "  if  the  producer  does  not  receive  more  than  half  the 
value  of  his  product,  the  effect  must  be  to  diminish  consumption." 
His  opponent  holds  that  "whoever  takes  all  the  profit  spends  his 
surplus  in  employing  more  labor."  (!) 

From  Seattle,  a  Christian  congregation  which  wishes  to  build 
a  church  appeals  for  help.  Its  members  "feel  that  they  must 
act  at  once."  "  Lots  which  could  have  been  purchased  a  year  ago 
for  $1,500  are  now  selling  for  $4,000.  This  congregation  is  an  as- 
sured fact  and  a  little  assistance  rendered  now  will  be  worth  ten 
times  the  same  amount  given  a  few  years  hence." 

The  Personal  Rights  Association,  3  Victoria  street,  London,  will 
soon  issue  "  A  Symposium  on  the  Land  Question,"  by  Auberon 
Herbert,  Sydney  Olivier,  Robert  Scott  Moffat,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  L.  R.  Scott,  Henry  W.  Ley,  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  J.  C. 
Spence,  Michael  Flurscheim,  Herbert  Spencer,  J.  B.  Lawrence.  It 
will  be  edited  by  J.  H.  Levy,  late  Lecturer  on  Logic  and  Econom- 
ics at  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  City  of  London  College. 

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  prophesies  that  before  the  first  quarter  of 
the  next  century  has  been  reached  the  city  of  New  York,  if  its  ad- 
jacent populations  are  included,  will  contain  10,000,000  of  people. 
It  gives  no  estimate  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  native  and  for- 
eign born,  of  ignorant  and  intelligent,  of  wealthy  and  of  poor,  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  future.  How  such  a  population  shall  be 
governed  is  already  a  great  and  perplexing  problem,  and  cer- 


tain to  become  more  perplexing.  We  believe  that  before  any  other 
experiments  are  made  in  any  other  directions  the  experiment  of  an 
absolute  self-government  should  be  fairly  tried. — [Christian  Union. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Illinois,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  under  the  awe-inspiring  title  of  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Brotherhood  of  the  United  States.  The  incorporators  propose  to 
do  business  with  $50,000,000,  which  will  be  subscribed  by  the 
farmers.  When  the  stock  is  all  taken,  the  brotherhood  will  be  in- 
formed by  the  farmers  what  price  they  desire  for  their  grain,  and 
the  brotherhood  will  go  into  the  market  and  push  the  price  up  to 
the  desired  point. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  will  be  a  great  blessing  if  it  pays,  perhaps 
not  less  attention  to  politics,  but  more  to  industrial  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  its  members.  One  of  these  days  the  farmers  will 
learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the  great  farms  of  Dakota,  and  work 
their  farms  together,  with  the  best  machinery  the  world  can  supply. 
Socialism  is  a  word  that  gives  some  good  people  a  nightmare,  but  a 
step  or  two  in  that  direction  will  benefit  the  farmers  more  than  all 
the  tariff  legislation.that  can  be  conceived.— [New  York  Voice. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  upon  a 
fair  appraisal  of  its  value.  Why  should  not  the  State  apply  this 
principle  to  inventions,  and  on  paying  the  telephone  company,  or 
any  other  corporation  or  individual  owning  a  valuable  patent,  its 
fair  appraised  value,  make  it  absolutely  free  to  the  public  service? 
Or  why  should  it  not,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  sovereignty,  give 
any  individual  the  right  to  use  any  patent  on  paying,  not  whatever 
the  patentee  chooses  to  charge,  but  whatever  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  decided  to  be  a  fair  price  ?— [Christian  Union. 

We  are  told  that  Bismarck  "consolidated"  Germany,  but  con- 
solidated it  into  what  ?  Into  a  vast  military  camp  !  He  has  driven 
from  the  country  they  loved  and  would  have  gladly  served  in 
useful  ways  to  their  dying  day,  tens  of  thousands  of  strong  and 
sturdy  workers,  many  of  them  the  very  flower  of  German  man- 
hood. He  has  helped  to  fasten  on  Germany  with  rivets  of  iron  a 
bureaucratic  system  as  hateful  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  he 
has  done  his  best  to  stifle  both  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  in 
in  his  country  ;  why  should  the  Germans  be  sorry  to  lose  him  ?— 
[Christian  Socialist. 

Speaking  of  the  change  from  a  duty  on  sugar  to  a  bounty,  the 
"  Christian  Union  "  says :  "  This  is  not  a  profitable  kind  of  partner- 
ship for  the  people  to  enter  into.  If  they  are  going  into  the  sugar 
and  the  silk  business,  they  would  better  go  into  it  by  means  of 
agents  whom  they  appoint  and  who  are  responsible  to  them,  and  on 
terms  which  will  give  them  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  capital 
which  they  invest,  than  to  go  into  it  upon  a  system  under  which 
they  invest  money  in  a  business  over  which  they  exercise  no  control 
and  from  which  they  are  to  receive  no  return.  The  bounty  system 
belongs  to  a  paternal  government,  which  regards  it  its  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  people  because  the  people  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  New  York, 
i<>  credited  in  a  daily  paper  with  giving  these  opinions  to  a  reporter  : 
"  I  should  say  that  materialism  in  philosophy  and  conduct  was  one 
great  enemy  to  religion.  This  is  a  materialistic  age ;  both  its 
thinking  and  its  conduct  move  on  materialistic  lines.  The  philo- 
sophic thought  of  to-day  is  trying  to  search  for  God  by  materialistic 
methods.  It  is  like  looking  for  your  glasses  when  they  are  on  your 
nose,  or  for  your  hat  when  it  is  on  your  head.  God  is  to  be  found, 
not  by  looking  without,  but  by  looking  within.  God  is  immanent 
in  all  human  life,  and  the  historic  Christ  is  the  full  expression  of  the 
God  who  is  in  every  man." 

Judge  Arnold,  of  Philadelphia,  has  commended  a  witness  who 
objected  to  kissing  the  dirty  cover  of  a  bible  while  taking  an  oath 
in  his  court.  When  called  on  for  an  explanation  he  said  :  "  It  is  a 
relic  of  a  superstitious  age  and  superstitious  people,  under  the 
subjection  of  priestcraft.  It  is  a  relic  of  that  age  in  which  trial  by 
fire  took  the  place  of  trial  by  jury  ;  when  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence 
depended  on  his  physical  capacity  to  resist  pain  and  torture.  But 
its  worst  feature  is  the  dirt  and  disease  which  is  imparted  to  the 
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book  by  the  constant  handling  it  receives  from  dirty  witnesses.  I 
not  only  would  not  kiss  such  a  book  myself,  but  have  a  respect  for 
those  who  have  enough  of  respect  for  themselves  to  refuse  to  do  so. 
It  is  like  the  custom  of  kissing  the  brass  toes  of  graven  images." 

Last  week  the  School  Committee  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  rescinded 
the  rule  which  required  that  the  daily  sessions  of  the  public  schools 
should  be  opened  with  reading  a  selection  from  the  Bible  or  with 
prayer.  The  vote  of  abrogation  was  unanimous.  Another  step  in 
the  direction  of  liberalism  was  the  opening  of  the  public  library  on 
Sunday.  This,  too,  was  done  by  the  trustees,  though  no  general 
discussion  was  had,  nor  special  pressure  brought  to  bear. 

Simon  Newcomb  writes  in  the  "  North  American  "  on  the  "  Soap 
Bubbles  of  Socialism. "  The  Professor  of  astronomy  is  but  a  simple 
Simon  in  economy.  He  mixes  up  the  Greenbacker,  the  Fourierite, 
the  Anarchist,  and  the  mythical  Socialist  who  wants  to  divide  all 
wealth  equally,  and  convicts  them  of  absurdity  by  attributing  the 
inconsistent  views  of  all  to  each.  He  thinks  he  has  detected  a  com- 
mon fallacy  in  all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  except 
orthodox  economics,  and  that  the  fallacy  consists  in  attributing  pov- 
erty to  wrongful  distribution,  while  it  is  due  to  underproduction. 
Convict  labor,  fourteen-hour  days,  and  other  high  pressure  modes 
of  production  are  his  remedy. 

Over  130  persons  having  agreed  to  contribute  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  "  rooms  to  be  kept  open  every  evening  for  the  social 
intercourse  of  radical  and  liberal  people  and  to  provide  for  the  prop- 
aganda of  radical  and  liberal  ideas,"  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
took  place  on  last  Monday  evening  in  room  24,  Cooper  Union. 
Augustus  A.  Levey  was  chosen  chairman,  William  Bradford 
DuBois  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore  treasurer.  "The 
Radical  Club"  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  body.  A  vote 
taken  on  the  question  of  a  constitution  was  :  For  a  long  constitu- 
tion, none ;  for  a  short  one,  42  ;  for  none  at  all,  24.  A  board  of 
seven  trustees  was  elected,  as  follows :  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Cunz, 
Messrs.  Foote,  Oppenheimer,  Silbernik,  Chamberlain,  and  Leu- 
buscher. 

Of  the  question  whether  the  secular  education  of  the  public 
schools  should  be  supplemented  by  religious  instruction,  the  "  Inde- 
pendent," May  8,  says:  "We  have  never  had  but  one  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  have  given  full  expression  thereto,  as  occasion 
has  called  for  it.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  legitimate  province 
of  any  State,  as  such,  to  engage  in  any  species  of  religious  propa- 
gandists whether  in  the  public  school  or  elsewhere.  A  State,  in 
order  to  do  this,  must  first  have  a  State  religion,  and,  of  course, 
must  authoritatively  determine  what  it  shall  be,  and  what  it  shall 
embrace ;  and  having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  must  then,  in  order  to 
give  the  idea  a  practical  form,  compel  the  people  through  a  tax  levy 
to  pay  the  expense  of  teaching  the  religion,  whether  they  believe  in 
its  truth  or  not.  The  mere  statement  of  the  idea  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  refute  it  with  the  American  people.  ...  No  man  should 
be  required  by  law  to  pay  a  solitary  penny  for  religious  propagand- 
ism.   Such  a  requirement  is  simply  tyranny." 

On  May  6,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  delivered  an  address  on  "  Social- 
ism," to  young  men,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Union 
of  Plymouth  Church,  and  impartially  defined  the  three  kinds  of 
Socialism— Christian,  economic,  and  radical,  or  revolutionary.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  audience  put  questions  which  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Abbott,  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman  as  a  Single- 
taxer,  and  by  Henry  L.  Pratt  as  a  capitalist.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Dr.  Abbott  declared  unequivocally  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  and  was  also  in  favor  of  the  gradual  assumption  by 
the  Government  of  the  functions  which  the  economic  Socialists  wish 
to  confer  upon  it ;  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  radical  Socialism 
of  the  Karl  Marx  description.  He  included  the  Single-tax  among 
the  reforms  proposed  by  economic  Socialists,  and  against  this  Mr. 
Shearman  protested,  declaring  repeatedly  that  he  was  not  a  Socialist 
in  any  sense,  but  an  Individualist,  radically  opposed  to  Socialism 
and  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  laws  which  unnecessarily  fettered 
the  freedom  of  the  individual ;  but  he  added  that  he  did  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  radical  Individualists,  or  Anarchists.  Mr.  Pratt 
argued  against  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Socialism,  and  so,  in  some 
degree,  did  Mr.  Shearman. 


MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  1 1  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.    Subject :  "  A  Good  Man  Sent  to  Prison." 

Last  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson  lectured 
before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association  on  "  Evolution  and  Social 
Reform  :  The  Scientific  Method."  In  Mr.  Sylvan  Drey's  absence, 
President  L.  G.  Janes  read  his  paper.  Brief  addresses  followed  by 
Prof.  H.  I.  Messenger,  George  lies,  and  Dr.  Robert  G.  Eccles.  On 
Sunday  evening,  June  1,  there  is  to  be  a  symposium  on  "The 
Affirmative  Side  of  Agnosticism  :  The  Religious  Implications  of  the 
Evolution  Philosophy."  Letters  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Prof. 
Huxley,  John  Fiske,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  and  others  will  be  read. 
The  public  is  invited.   


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 

Monday,  May  19,  1890. 

Liberal  Notes  :  In  Dr.  Westbrook's  pamphlet  on  "  Church  Tax- 
ation," just  issued  by  the  American  Secular  Union,  the  estimate 
passed  on  untaxed  church  property  in  the  United  States  is  $1,500,- 
000,000.  While  this  alone  would  yield  $30,000,000  at  2  per  cent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  church  property  is  always  estimated  far 
below  its  real  value.  In  the  census  of  1880,  no  returns  were  made 
for  churches,  schools,  or  cemeteries,  features  of  previous  census  re- 
ports. .  .  .  "  Freethought "  of  San  Francisco,  says:  "We 
have  already  heard  it  proposed  that  something  like  a  lecture  bu- 
reau should  be  established,  so  that  not  only  may  local  Freethought 
societies  secure  regularity  of  service,  but  that  the  lecturers  may  fix 
their  engagements  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  either  overcrowd  one 
locality  or  neglect  another." 

Ethical  Society  Notes  :  On  Sunday,  the  nth  inst.,  Prof.  Felix 
Adler  delivered  the  fourteenth  anniversary  address  before  the 
Society  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  conditions  of  membership,  he 
said,  permitted  all  to  enter  its  ranks  who  desired  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  life,  no  matter  what  their  religious  or  philosophical 
belief  might  be.  Referring  to  the  crisis  in  his  life  when  his  religious 
views  were  undergoing  a  change,  Prof.  Adler  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  final  turning  point  seemed  to  have  come  at  a  moment 
which  he  could  yet  distinctly  remember,  even  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects leaving  an  indelible  impression  on  his  memory.  Such  ex- 
periences, he  believed,  were  not  uncommon.  He  said  :  "I  carry  in 
my  mind  such  a  picture.  It  was  years  and  years  ago.  I  was  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  with  not  a  friend.  The  religious  belief 
that  I  had  been  taught  in  my  childhood,  and  that  I  confidently  ex- 
pected to  spend  my  life  in  teaching,  was  slowly  but  certainly  slip- 
ping away  from  me.  One  night,  I  remember,  I  was  walking  in  a 
dimly-lighted  square,  weighed  down  by  a  feeling  of  lonesomeness, 
when  I  chanced  to  look  up  at  the  sky.  Somehow  the  unwonted 
brilliancy  of  the  constellations  caught  my  attention  and  changed  the 
current  of  my  thoughts.  As  I  looked,  a  thought  that  I  had  been 
trying  and  trying  to  reach  for  a  long  time  suddenly  seemed  to  stand 
forth  with  absolute  distinctness.  I  felt  the  reassuring  certainty 
that  whatever  else  might  slip  away  from  me  and  be  lost,  the  moral 
life  would  not  fail  me.  That  at  least  was  fixed  and  sure.  Creeds 
and  philosophies  might  crumble,  but  the  laws  of  morality  would 
remain  as  sure  as  those  which  held  those  starry  worlds  true  to  their 
course.  I  came  home  and  preached,  not  theology,  but  that  moral- 
ity.  And  I  am  teaching  it  to  this  day." 

Labor  Notes  :  The  Lynn  lasters  have  just  dedicated  a  hall  which, 
when  finished,  is  to  cost  $50,000.  .  .  .  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
trades-unionists  of  Denver  are  reported  at  work  under  the  eight- 
hour  rule.  .  .  .  Father  Gessner,  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  told  by 
the  press  reports,  referred  from  the  altar  to  his  troubles  with  the 
stone-cutters'  union,  and  called  the  delegates  walking  loafers  and 
the  strikers  bummers.    Meantime  his  stone-cutting  was  yet  undone. 

.  .  The  Trades'  Council  of  New  Haven  is  boycotting  the  beer 
of  ten  local  brewers.  .  .  .  Police  Justice  White  ruled  last  week 
that  it  was  no  crime  to  cause  a  man  to  discharge  another  by  threats 
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of  a  strike.  The  case  was  one  in  which  a  non-union  man  was 
plaintiff  against  some  walking  delegates  who  had  compelled  an 
employer  to  discharge  him.  The  justice  held  that  an  employer  had 
a  right  to  discharge  any  man,  no  matter  what  the  cause.  .  .  . 
The  unions  of  the  New  York  building  trades  are  preparing  to  erect 
a  large  meeting  hall,  expecting  it  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  all  trades 
organizations. 

Anarchist  Notes  :  It  is  reported  in  the  daily  press  that  General 
B.  F.  Butler,  as  counsel  for  the  so-called  Anarchists,  imprisoned  in 
Illinois,  has  decided  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the 
ground  that  when  sentenced  the  men  were  not  in  the  court-room. 

Socialist  Notes  :  A  new  section  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party 
has  been  organized  in  Waltham,  Mass.  .  .  .  The  "Workmen's 
Advocate  "  says :  "  Let  the  new  system  of  voting  in  this  State  be 
inaugurated  by  independent  political  action."  .  .  .  The  Paris 
delegates  to  the  National  Socialist  Conference  of  1889  have  decided 
to  form  a  permanent  committee  to  advance  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment. 

Nationalist  Notes  :  Ex-President  Hayes,  it  is  said,  has  renewed 
his  subscription  to  the  "  Nationalist,"  thus  testifying  to  his  interest 
in  the  movement.  .  .  .  The  "Worker"  of  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, has  a  circulation  of  14,000  and  is  publishing  Mr.  Bellamy's- 
book.  .  .  .  The  "Workmen's  Advocate"  says  of  the  split  in 
California :  "If  there  is  any  bitterness  between  the  two  factions 
their  respective  organs  do  not  betray  it.  The  clubs  are  holding  their 
regular  meetings  throughout  the  State,  and  no  report  is  given  of 
any  discussion  or  dissension  which  may  have  been  caused  in  their 
midst  by  the  action  of  their  respective  delegates.  It  looks  on  the 
surface  as  if  the  Nationalists  of  the  Pacific  coast  had  wisely  con- 
cluded to  entirely  ignore  as  a  body  the  antagonisms  which  man- 
ifested themselves  at  the  convention,  and  to  go  on  with  their  work 
of  propagandism regardless  of  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies." 

Single-Tax  Notes :  The  Brooklyn  Club  rooms  are  now  at  198 
Livingston  street.  On  Sunday  evening  last,  George  White  re- 
viewed the  remarks  recently  made  by  Wm.  Potts  before  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society  concerning  the  Single-tax.  .  .  .  The  San  Fran- 
cisco "Star,"  the  Pacific  coast  Single-tax  organ,  says:  "What 
would  seem  to  many  Single-tax  men  an  anomaly  is,  that 
Free  Traders  have  no  working  majorities  in  any  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  excepting  in  New  South  Wales,  all  the  others  being  more 
or  less  Protectionists,  including,  as  we  infer,  the  majority  of  Single- 
tax  advocates  therein." 

In  discussing  "The  Disposal  of  the  Dead"  before  the  Academy 
of  Anthropology  in  University  place  last  week,  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall, 
of  Brooklyn,  described  the  advantages  of  desiccation  and  cremation 
over  the  prevailing  custom  of  burial.  She  favored  the  general 
adoption  of  the  mausoleum  plan  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  with  a 
choice  between  desiccation  and  cremation  or  both.  Desiccation 
substituted  a  clean,  wholesome,  and  natural  preservation  of  certain 
stable  tissues  of  the  body  while  the  fluid  portions  were  assisted  to 
escape.  There  was  no  putridity,  no  decay,  no  burying  alive,  no 
grave  robbing.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  desiccated  bodies 
could  be  incinerated  without  shock  or  distress.  In  the  discussion 
that  ensued,  the  question  was  raised  whether  bronchical  troubles 
were  not  aggravated  in  Brooklyn  by  the  proximity  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

On  Sunday  last,  Rector  R.  Heber  Newton  spoke  in  All  Souls' 
church  on  the  city  government  of  New  York.  His  address 
was  eloquent  and  was  listened  to  by  full  pews.  He  began  by  re- 
ferring to  the  waste  and  damage  incident  to  the  present  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  city  refuse  and  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
much  of  the  wharfage,  and  then  took  up  for  criticism  the  work  of 
street  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting,  and  that  of  public  education. 
The  European  visitor  here,  accustomed  at  home  to  the  smooth, 
modern  pavement,  marveled  at  our  execrable  old-time  rough  stone 
paving.  Wheeling,  with  its  municipal  gas  works,  furnishes  gas  to 
consumers  at  ninety  cents  a  thousand  feet  and  realizes  a  handsome 
profit.  New  York  would  to-day  have  30,000  children  crowding 
around  the  schools,  unable  to  obtain  entrance,  were  the  compulsory 
education  law  enforced.  Its  technical  schools  are  lamentably  be- 
hind those  of  France  and  Germany.  Mr.  Newton  thought  the 
homes  of  New  York  form  its  weakest  point.    The  way  to  grapple 


with  the  tenement  house  system  was  to  tax  the  idle  lands  up  to 
their  full  value  and  throw  them  on  the  market.  New  York  pays 
more  for  its  inefficient  government  than  other  cities  for  good  gov- 
ernment. The  per  capita  cost  of  the  government  of  our  city  was 
estimated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  as 
more  than  300  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  the 
twenty  cities  of  this  country  whose  population  exceeds  100,000 ; 
as  more  than  400  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  forty- 
eight  of  the  largest  cities  of  this  country  ;  as  three  times  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  the  government  of  Brooklyn  ;  as  five  times  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  Berlin,  and  as  double  the  expenditures  of  Paris  ;  as  four- 
teen times  as  great  as  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  as  twenty-eight  times  as  great  as  the  per  capita  cost  of 
the  government  of  this  State.  In  conclusion,  Mr..  Newton  said  : 
"  Our  Exchanges  are  not  lacking  today  in  men  who  are  capable  of 
governing  the  city,  directly  or  indirectly.  Can  they  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  supreme  religious  duty  of  Christian  men  in  this  great 
city  is  to  make  the  government  of  the  city  what  it  is  capable  of 
being,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  ?  " 

 Literature.  

Books  Received  :  "  Midnight  Talks  at  the  Club,"  by  Amos  K. 
Fiske  ;  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York.  "  Dinna  Forget," 
by  John  Strange  Winter ;  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York. 
"The  Perfect  Way,"  by  Edward  Maitland  and  Anna  (Bonus) 
Kingsford  ;  Frank  F.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.  "  Syrlin,"  by 
Ouida;  Frank  F.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.  "  Minden  Armais," 
a  memoir,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson ;  American  Printing 
House  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "  Epitomes  of  Three  Sciences : 
Comparative  Philology,  Psychology,  and  Old  Testament  History," 
by  H.  Oldenberg,  J.  Jastrom,  C.  H.  Cornell;  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

In  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  translated  and  published  by  Benj.  R. 
Tucker,  Boston,  Tolstoi  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  ending  with  the  murder  of  the  wife,  in  a  fit  of  silly  jeal- 
ousy, by  the  husband.  The  author  seems  to  have  intended  to  write 
a  dramatic  sermon  from  the  text:  "  Every  one  that  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already 
in  his  heart"  (Matt.  5:28)  words  which  he  evidently  takes  to  mean 
that  any  departure,  even  in  thought,  from  absolute  continence,  not 
only  between  a  man  and  woman  not  married  to  each  other  but  also 
between  husband  and  wife,  is  sin,  and  sure  to  lead  to  misery.  What 
he  has  shown  is  that  when,  under  an  impulse  of  sexual  passion,  a 
man  of  exceedingly  vulgar  nature  marries  a  woman  with  whom  he 
has  no  intellectual  sympathy,  trouble  is  sure  to  follow.  But  because 
a  roue  marries  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love,  and  afterward 
beats  and  finally  kills  her  for  no  good  reason,  it  surely  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  marriages  are  failures.  What  this  book  teaches  is,  that 
when  a  man  wrongs  a  woman  by  marrying  her  without  love  and 
afterward  helps  to  establish  dangerous  relations  between  her  and 
another  man,  and  then  becomes  insanely  jealous  of  her,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  hates  her,  misery  is  inevitable.  It  is  very  one- 
sided because  only  the  husband's  story  is  told,  but  even  on  his  own 
showing  he  is  always  in  the  wrong.  *  His  acquittal  by  judge  and 
jury  after  killing  his  wife  is  very  true  to  life.  If  she  had  killed  him 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  she  would  have  been  hanged 
or  imprisoned  for  life.  He  actually  pushed  her  into  temptation  and 
then  killed  her  upon  circumstantial  evidence  of  her  having  yielded; 
killed  her  because  his  honor  was  sullied,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  no  honor  whatever.  -  The  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  contains  some 
true  things  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  married  and  unmar- 
ried, but  upon  the  whole  it  is,  to  me,  a  very  disagreeable  book.  It 
no  more  proves  that  absolute  continence  is  necessary  to  personal 
purity  than  the  sight  of  a  drunken  man  rolling  in  the  gutter  proves 
that  total  abstinence  from  liquor  is  the  only  right  rule  of  conduct. 
If  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  was  meant  by  the  author  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  marriage  question,  it  is  a  lame  and 
impotent  one,  except  that  it  is  powerfully  written,  exhibiting  Tol- 
stoi's analytic  and  dramatic  powers  at  their  best.  I  am  not  able  to 
judge  of  the  translation,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Tucker's  liter- 
ary work  is  always  well  done.  h.  o.  p. 
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A   LITERARY   MARVEL-$2.50   PER  VOLUME. 


We  publish  the  Popular  Reprint  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNIC  A  from  latest  English  edition,  at  $2.50  per  volume,  being  one-third  the  price 
of  the  original,  and  one-half  the  price  of  the  Scribner  edition  of  the  same  work.   We  have  reproduced  all  illustrations,  maps,  and  texts,  page  for  p 
volume  for  volume.   Complete  sets  of  24  vols,  now  ready  for  delivery  on  Easy  Payments.  The  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 


page  for  page  and 

.  A  sub- 

scriber writes :  "The  best  is  now  the  cheapest."  All  high-priced  editions  of  this  work  are  in  our  office  for  comparison.   Circulars  and  sample  pages  mailed. 
SOLD  by  SUB-  HTUU  UT71VTDV  P     A  T  T  UAT  PH1V1  0  A  TVTV    739  and  7*1  Broadway,  New  York;  and  133  and 

SCRIPTION.  1  tlC,  nJC/i\lVI    U.  ALLlIN  LUMl  AIM  I,  124  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


LOVELL'S 


POLITICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES 


Issued  Monthly. 


Interesting  and  Instructive  Works  by  Dis- 
tinguished Writers  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

1.  Progress  and  Poverty.  By  Henry  George  35 

2.  Our  Silver  Coinage.    By  John  A.  Grier  25 

3.  Social  Problems.   By  Henry  George  30 

4.  The  Land  Question.   By  Henry  George  20 

5.  House-keeping  and  Home-making  Marion 

Harlan  d  15 

6.  Integral  CoSperation.   By  A.  K.Owen  30 

7.  The  Cooperative  Commonwealth.  By  Lau- 

rence Gronlund.  30 

8.  Labor  and  Capital.  By  Edward  Kellogg  30 

cj.  The  New  Republic.   By  Dr.  E.  T.  Schellhous . .  30 

10.  Hygiene  of  the  Brain.   By  Dr.M.  L.  Holbrook.30 

11.  Woman's  Place  Today.   By  Mrs.  Lillie  D. 

Blake  20 

12.  Studies  in  Civil  Service.   By  John  W.  Hoyt, 

LL.  D    20 

13.  Tax  the  Area.   By  Kemper  Bocock  25 

14.  False  Hopes.   Goldwin  Smith   20 

15.  Vivisection.   By  A.  Leffmgwell,  M.  D . . . ,  25 

16.  Twilight  Club  Tracts.   Chas.  P.  Wingate  25 

17.  Underground  Russia.   By  Stepniak.  25 

18.  Pole  on  Whist   By  Pole    26 

19.  Science  in  Short  Chapters.   By  W.  Mattien 

Williams  25 

20.  Mystic  London.   By  Davie's  25 


Any  of  the  above  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHN  W.  LOVELL  CO, 

Publishers, 

150  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AREA 
will 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY  ir*3 

pay  you  to  send  stamp  for  one  of  our  pamphlets  on 
Education  and  choice  of  occupation.  Address, 
stating  age, 

FOWLER  &  WEILS,  777  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

"  CTJflDTU  AMD"  is  a  pamphlet  of 
OnURlllAiNlJ  information  by  the 
editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  Yorki 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale,  umo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,  SIXTY  CENTS. 
Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

 Address  Twentieth  Century.  

"  Crumbling  Creeds,"  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
I  have  read  your  paper,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.   It  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  read. 
— O.  Niderborg,  Chicago,  111. 


I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  four  num- 
bers of  your  weekly,  as  requested,  and  feel 
interest  enough  to  wish  for  more.  Hence 
find  herewith  inclosed  one  dollar  greenback 
for  six  months'  subscription. — John  C.  Cole- 
man, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  will  do  my  best  to  get  others  to  take 
your  paper.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that 
when  religious  superstitions  are  destroyed, 
the  road  to  liberty  will  be  more  than  half 
accomplished. — F.  C.  Anthes,  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  friend  and  I  have  started  on  the  coope- 
rative plan,  so  I  inclose  postoffice  order  for 
six  months.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  and 
continue  in  the  good  work.  If  men  could 
be  freed,  spiritually,  they  would  soon  free 
themselves  from  all  bondage  in  this  life. — 
Thos.  G.  Potts,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 


I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  ability 
with  which  the  Twentieth  Century  is  man- 
aged, particularly  so  with  Mr.  Pentecost's 
addresses. — E.  K.  Sisson,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Success  to  the  Twentieth  Century  ! — R. 
D.  Towne,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


We  want  to  thank  you  for  continuing  to 
send  your  magazine  after  our  subscription 
had  expired,  but  had  you  stopped  it,  in  all 
probability  you  would  have  received  your 
money  more  promptly,  as  most  of  the  delay 
in  remitting  is  owing  to  carelessness  on  part 
of  the  writer,  and  a  failure  to  receive  the 
paper  would  have  been  a  stimulus  to  our 
memory,  for  we  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
number.  Many  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  and  its  conductors. 
— C.  A.  Thurston,  L.  V.  Thurston,  Canton, 
Ohio.  '  

I  like  the  paper  very  much,  particularly 
for  the  reason  that  we  can  hear  both  sides  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day. — Thomas 
Lilly,  Milford,  Mass. 


I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  from  its  beginning,  am  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  I  hope;  and  any  approval 
that  I  might  give  now  has  been  so  often  ex- 
pressed by  various  correspondents,  that  it 
might  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to  put  mine 
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A. 

  IS  A    ; 

SCIENTIFIC  and 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXERCISE, 

free  from  the  injurious  and  exhaus- 
ting tendencies  of  gymnastics. 

It  "  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
exercise  into  a  very  short  time." — 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

"  It  not  only  increases  muscular 
strength,  but  refreshes  exhausted 
nervous  energy." — Henry  D.Noyes 
M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  ex- 
ercise— salutary,  agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating.-' —  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M  D. 


Free  trial  exercise  at  A. 

BRYAN  T  BUILDING, 

Room  -S3, 
55  LIBERTY  STREET,  corner  of  Nassau  street 
LEWIS  G.  JANES,  Proprietor. 

THE  DOGMA  OF  INFALLIBILITY.  By  Geo 
W.  Buckley,  author  of  "Politics  and  Morals." 
Two  cents.  Address  James  H.  West,  publisher, 
Boston. 

TThN  PThXTTQ  SILVER.  "The  Wants  of 
1  Ll>  V^Jj/ll  1  O  Man  and  How  to  Supply 
Them,"  by  J.  H.  Donlevy,  Camden,  N.  J. 

TUBE  ROSES,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR ! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  cents.      Fern  Cliff  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 
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ATIONALISM  OR  PLUTOCRACY?  The 
famous  address  by  Edward  Bellamy,  author 
~  "Looking  Backward."    Two  cents.  Address 
James  H.  West,  publisher.  Boston. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— New  Editioa  (20th),  pocket 
volume,  bound  in  cloth,  on  "Skin  Diseases: 
Blood  Impurities,  their  Cause  and  Cure,"  to 
which  is  added  an  important  chapter  on  Nervous 
Prostration,  by  H.  J.  Jordan  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sequeira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Al- 
dersgate  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  etc.,  London,  England.  Sent  by  mail 
free,  for  25  cents,  direct  from  the  author,  333  West 
23d  street.  New  York.  Consultations  daily,  10  till 
2 ;  evenings,  6  till  8. 

SOCIALISM,  LOVE,  AND  SYMPATHY.  By 
Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  The  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth."  Two  cents.  Address  James 
H.  West,  publisher,  Boston. 
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gUBSCRIBERS  SEND  FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 


Send  for  our  new  edition  of  ''Volney's 
Ruins."   See  advertisement. 


The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  maxims  of  Self-Control.  Self-Culture,  Benevo- 
lence, and  Justice. 
With  citations  of  authors  quoted  from  on  ea'-h 
page.   Full  list  of  authorities  and  copious  index. 

By  Frederic  May  Holland. 

"  Read  the  philosophers,  and  learn  how  1o  make 
life  happy,  seeking  useful  precepts  and  brave  and 
noble  -words  which  may  become  deeds."— Seneca. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  This  book  shows  that  many  Christians  might 
learn  much  from  these  ancient  heathen."— Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  character  of  human  progress 
in  all  ages."— National  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  shown  himself  a  diligent  stu 
dent,  an  ardent  admirer,  and  a  faithful  interpreter, 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  an- 
ient thinking."— New  York  Tribune. 
Large  type,  widely  spaced  ;  heavy  paper,  broad 
margins ;  extra  cloth,  nmo,  248  pp.,  $1.25. 

T^fntifth  Cf.ntu'rv.  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


Bible  Myths 

AND  THEIR 

PARALLELS  IN  OTHER  RELIGIONS. 

Being  a  comparison  rf  the 
Old  ->nd  New  Testament  Mvths  and  Miracles  with 
those  of  Heathen  Nations  of  Antiquity,  con- 
sidering also  their  Origin  and  Meaning. 
By  T.  W.  Doane. 
With  numerous  illustrations.    Large  8vo ;  600 
pages.  $2.50. 


H. 


J.  BARRON, 

Steam  Heating. 


74  Cortlandt  street. 


New  York. 


A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  JrY 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  xl 

A  f*CMTO  WANTED  old  reVwehlu'e 

Ullr  III  I  .A  Permanent  business.  Quick  sales. 
nUUII  I  W  Valuable  Sample  Free.  Rare 
chance.  F.  M.  Brooks,  Secretary,  831  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


down.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  enjoy  the 
rare  dish." — E.  L.  Nilson,  New  York. 


It  is  a  very  bright  little  paper,  and  I  shall 
preserve  the  year's  issues  as  a  very  interest- 
ing contribution  to  my  knowledge  of  what 
Brother  Pentecost  "thought"  for  fifty-two 
weeks.  I  hope  he  will  go  on  "thinking." 
Most  cordially  I  wish  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury all  the  success  that  it  so  richly  de- 
serves."—Rev.  John  F.  Scott,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.   

We  have  read  the  Twentieth  Century 
from  the  first  number,  and  although  at  times 
you  have  seemed  to  travel  too  fast  for  us, 
we  have  always  managed  to  keep  the  ' '  band 
wagon"  in  sight,  and  have  no  notion  of 
dropping  out  of  the  procession  now. — A.  G. 
Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected. Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE  • 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
— Jf.  y.  World. 


Success  to  the  beautiful  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury ! — H.  W.  Koehn, Chicago,  111. 


I  regard  the  paper  as  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  get  along  without  it. — 
W.  E.  Baker,  Tarentum,  Pa. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


Yolney. 

NEW  EDITION.       |       JUST  PUBLISHED. 

To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c.;  cloth,  75c. 

fW"  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


CRUMBLING  CREEDS," 


Robert    G.  Ingersoll. 

At  the  request  of  many  readers  this 
article  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  sold  for  Three 
Cents  !  40  copies  to  one  address  for 
one  dollar. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Beauty  and  Love 

are  Twins  ! 


PROVE  THIS   TRUTH   BY  TRYING 

DR.  CAMPBELL'S 

"LIFE  RENEWING" 
ARSENIC 

Complexion  Wafers ! 

Madison  avenue  (N.  Y.)  lady  writes  :  "  Though  a 
pronounced  brunette,  by  th»  use  of  Dr.  Campbe'l's 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  I  have  gained  a  c  m- 
plexion  with  which  but  few  blondes  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  compete,  but  it  took  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.   I  am  never  without  a  supply. 

Clear  as  Cleopatra's  Eyes 

when  she  looked  on  Caesar  is  the  complexion  giveD 
to  all  women  who  commonsensically  use  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's "  Life  Renewing  "  Arsenic  Complexion 
Wafers ! 

Lovely  Complexion ! 

Nye  avenue  (Freemont,  Neb.),  lady  writes :  "  I 
say  frankly  that  nothing  has  ever  helped  mv  d  augh- 
ter's  comp'exion  so  much  as  your  Dr.  Campbell's 
Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers.  She  had  pimples 
and  disfiguring  blotches  all  over  her  face  for  years, 
which  greatly  troubled  her,  but  by  a  persistent  use 
of  t^e  wafers  they  have  all  disappeared.  Inclosed 
find  draft  for  $5.  Please  send  bv  return  mail  six 
more  boxes  of  the  really  valuable  Wafers.  With 
many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  gratefullv^'  ^  ^ 

CAN  STORIED  URN  OR  ANIMATED  BUST 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
No !  no !  no !  But  Campbell's  '  Life  Renewing  " 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  •"'ill  restore  the  energy 
of  youth  and  the  well  being  of  health  when  all 
other  means  fail.  One  trial  will  convince  that  they 
lend  once  more  to  wintry  age  the  greenness  of  its 
spring. 

A  Lincoln  place  Orange,  (N.  J.),  lady  writes  ■  *  I 
have  only  taken  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Campbell  s  '  Life 
Ren  wing '  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  them  ;  inclosed  find  $5  for  six  boxes, 
as  I  mean  to  keep  them  always  by  me." 

Paradise. 

"  Our  path  lies  o'er  sharp  flint  and  thorn, 

Drear  is  our  earthly  fate  ; 
Oh,  Adam !  shall  we  ne'er  return 

Through  Eden's  guarded  gate  t" 

With  toil  stained  hand  he  rai=ed  her  head, 

And  kissed  her  tearful  eyes  : 
"  Smile  Eve.  my  wife,"  he  softly  said. 
Make  *  home'  our  paradise. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  while  Dr. 
Campbell's   Arsenic   Complexion    Wafers  have 
added  100  per  cent  to  womanly  beautvi  they  have 
also  raised  the   average   household  happiness 
another  50.   "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  might  well 
be  written  on  every  box. 

Court  of  N.  Y.  Special  Sessions,  I 
June  11,  1889.  f 
(Extract  from  Court  Stenographer's  Notes. 1 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
witness  stand.  . 

9 Doctor,  did  you  make  use  of  this  language 
It  (arsenic)  clears  the  skin,  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  develops  the  fo-m,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicines  known.   P  enters  J-t"  the  com- 
position of  what  are  commonly  known  as  '  Love 
powders?"  ,  . 

Ans.  I  may  have  made  use  of  those  expressions. 
Q.  Is  that  a  fact  ?  Ans .  It  is ! 


DR.  CAMPBELL'S  "  LIFE  RENEWING" 
SAFE 

Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers ! 

By  mail.  One  Dollar. 

Depot,  220  Sixth  avenue,    -   -  New  York. 
Sold  by  Druggists. 
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'pHE   SOCIAL  MONSTER. 

Bi    John  MOST. 


Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St. 


Stereopticons 

FOR    SALK    OR  HIKE. 

OPERATORS  FURNISHED 

Lectures  Illustrated. 

EMANUEL  I.  S.  HART, 
185  Fifth  avenue,  New  Yoik. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show — 

That  Henry  George  took  hfs  doctrines  bodily  from 
the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 

That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
thoce  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  add-  d. 

That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 

That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages  fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  m  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 

That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"  shattered  "  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  ".Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove — which  is  given  in  full — could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,"  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

"Mr.  Sullivan  has  wholly  disposed  of  all  his 
[Henry  George's]  claims  as  originator  of  ideas, 
economist,  sociologist,  and  philosopher,  and  has 
shown  him  to  be  a  disgraceful  imposter. "—  [Liberty. 


One  Hundred  Pages,   -   -   -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  bound.  i  Ten  cents. 


^yORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  *sc ;  cloth,  ?oc. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth  75c. 

Great  Works,  avo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works;  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "Age  of  Reason,"  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
isc 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


works  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  contem- 
poraries of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment- That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion ;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery." — The  Golden  Rule. 

Volume  I, 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property, —  its  basis,  its 
history,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny, —  together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  exposi  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


Volume  IV. 

System  of  Economical  Contradictions ; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Property? "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor, 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation,  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

By  EDGAR  PAWCETT, 

author  of  "  Divided  Lives,  "Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

«mo,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I-The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price  :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune."  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price.  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven.''  By  Lysander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW;  or.  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.    Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  publ  c  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.   By  Victor  Yarros.   Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Sea  wen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  everv  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  rfd-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  tvp»,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents.  . 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.   P  ice,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.   Price  10  certs. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.   Bv  Auberon  Herbert.   Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 
tions, and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).  25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd  ioctnts. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.   816  pages.   Price,  S3. 

%W  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  ff  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


QEN.   M.   M.   TRUMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  22  1890. 


HERRING  8c  CO., 

251  &252  Broadway,  NewYdrk. 


r',nts 


SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARRISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Unitarian  ism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Heaven  an:!  HeJl, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


OneStroke. 


G.  K.  ANDERSON, 

30  HANOVER  ST.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Circulars  free.    Mention  this  paper. 

"flartman  Flexible"  Steel  fire  flat. 


Have  YOU  Seen  It? 

It  i«  perfection!  A  really  flexible  Wire  Mat,  with  flexible 
Interwoven  coil  wire  frame,  Scraping  ridges  running  across 
tbe  Walk.  Self-cleaning,  Reversible.  A  great  sanitary  in- 
Tuition.  No  fllth  retained,  No  disease  generated.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  everywhere.  Will  last  for  years.  Ask  nearest 
dealer  fur  Circular  and  Prioe  List.  factories'  ^ 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eastern  Sales  Agency,  92  Chambers  St., New  York- 


OSEPH  McDoNOUGH, 

Ye  01  de  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 

Albany,  N.  Y., 
Dealer  in 

Rare  and  Curious  Books 

t^3?"Catalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
including  Spanish  an1  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one 


Circulars  Free. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A  ll  about  the  human  bndy,in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
Mow  life  is  perpeluated.health  maintained.diseaseinduced.deathdelayed. 
Mow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmit  wealth  of  health  to  posterity, 
Mead  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling- 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-wrltten  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OYER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 
For  Acute  and  (hronlc  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 
a  complete  table  ot  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (lrom  highest  author- 
ities),  illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  care  of  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth. 
Illustrated  by  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced  lm- 
■  ported  medical  works  ;  and  to  Illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
positions  of  Important  parts,  each  book  is  also  embellished  with 
THREE  ELEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  of  VITAL  ORGANS. 
Address         Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  129  East  28th  St.,  N.  T. 


Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $1.50.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 


T 


HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's  "Elixir of  Life"  was 

borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized.  Priospriites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  th  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power — vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street.  New  York.    Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  Ql. 


*AVE   TIME !     SAVE   TROUBLE ! 


SAVE    PRINTERS'  BILLS. 

TJSE^  THE 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  dt  awing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  any  paper 
and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is'  ob- 
tained. After  copies  taken  from  it,  ink  will  ►ink 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
quire according  to  daily  use.  PRICES— Note  size, 
$1.50  ;  letter  size,  $2.20  ;  legal  cap  size,  $2.50 ;  brief, 
£3  50  ;  engineer's  size,  17X28.  $7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single 
plate  in  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 


The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist,  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C.   BENSINGER  &  CO., 

S  and  7  Dey  street.  New  York. 
Mention  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  when  answer- 
itig. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER. 

520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  B'a^k  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforcfd  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 


FERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs.  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc.. 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

IT.  13.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 


In  order  to  Increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers :  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  a'^kel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
mon'hly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.  Stamps  taken.  . 
Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  P,  Troy,  S.  C. 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR  MARRIED  PEOPEE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency.  "Diana"  is  original  in  theorv, 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place.  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.   Send  for  circulars. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


381 


FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


MIXTURE. 


An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 

"  Why  Did  You  Protest  against  the  Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents- 


Twentieth  Century 

A.     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAGAZINE.  C/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  22. 


A  WEEKLY  RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 
4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  MAY  29,  1890. 


Price,  5  Cents. 


PIANOS 


■renowned  for  .  ■ 

TONE  &  DURABILITY 

MODERATE  PEICES 
SASY  TUBUS,  EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  20  MILES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application. 

1 10  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


—  if. 


r-W-DEVOEft® 

I  ESTABLISHED  1652  jj 
0FFICE!>:CoR  FULTON  RWILLIAA  5X3 

NEW  YOR.K,  . 

f  ARTISTS' 

SKETCHING  OUTFITS.©! 

OF  ALL  KINDS  V 

TUBE  CPIPUVWATER.  C?L?R.SCRAYoN5 
DRAWING  PAPERCANVAV5RU5HE5  0lh5^  AEDlUm- 
nATtlEAATICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

TOUSE  PAINTERS' COLORS 
FRESC0C°L9RS  FINE  VARNISHES 

II  Correspondence  invilei- Catalogues  <:f  our  different! 
|  departments  To  responsible  birTies  «  I 
llCOFFIN  PEVOE  8.  C9-176  RflNDOLrWCi.lCftflC 
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"  SPEAKING  OF  ELLEN," 

BY  ALBERT  ROSS, 

author  of  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  "His  Private  Char- 
acter, etc. 


Ellen's  Keply  to  the  Mill  Agent : 

"  But  where  is  our  great  mother,  the  State  !  The 
State,  which  claims  our  allegiance,  which  seizes  our 
substance  for  its  revenues,  which  drafts  our  broth- 
ers into  its  armies,  which  punishes  our  treason  even 
with  death  !  Shall  the  State,  then,  demand  our  all 
and  give  back  nothing  ?  We  who  make  the  State, 
how  long  shall  we  appeal  to  it  in  vain !" 

From  a  tetter  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  : 

"  I  have  read  '  Speaking  of  Ellen  '  with  much  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  that  a  hundred  thousand  more 
may  read  it.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  its  readers  toward  their  fellow-men  and 
touch  the  chord  of  brotherhood." 

50,000  Copies  already  Sold.   Price,  50c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE  DOGMA  OF  INFALLIBILITY.  By  Geo. 
W.  Buckley,  author  of  "Politi  s  and  Morals  " 
Two  cents.  Address  James  H.  West,  publisher, 
Boston. 


Ipianos 

^$150  to  $1500 

s  — 


UNIVERSITY 

:STAB.  IB59.  INCOB.  1877  ^ 

They  Lead  the  World!  § 


|  MARCH  AL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO    ORG  AN 

S    235  E.  21st  St.,  N.Y.     I    $35  to  $500  § 


THE  BEST 


LAMP 

 TO  

Read  or  Sew  by 

 IS  THE  

Daylight 

that  Wonderful  Central 
Draft  which  is  talked 
about  from  Maine  to  Cali 
fornia.  When  you  have 
seen  and  tried  the  "  Day- 
light," no  other  lamp 
will  ever  satisfy  you. . 

DAYLIGHT  LAMP,COMPANY," 
38  Park  Place.  New  York. 


BOOK  HOLDERS. 
OOK  RESTS.        SEND  FOR 
DICTIONARY  HOLDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLES.  R.  M.LAM  Bl  E, 
TLAS  STANDS.  39  E.  19th  St.,  N.Y. 


TEN  CENTS  ManVand 
Them,  '  by  J.  H.  Donlevy.  Camde 


"The  Wants  of 
How  to  Supply 

•  \\  J. 


Have  you  used1 

PEARS'soap 


Sale  universal. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


May  29,  1890. 


Everybody's  Typewriter. 

PRICE  COMPLETE,  $15.00. 

A  Simple,  Compact  Machine,  Within  the  Means  of  All. 

YOU  NEED  NOT  GO  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  IT,  OR 
MORTGAGE  YOUR  HOUSE  TO  BUY  IT ! 


This  is  exact  copy  of  the  MERRITT'S  work. 
It  is  equal  to  that  of  any  High  Priced  Type- 
writer.   Relieves  fatigue  from  steady  use  of 
pen.     Improves  spelling  and  punctuation.  In- 
terests and  instructs  children.     The  entire 
correspondence  of  a  business  house  can  be  done 
with  it.     Learned  in  a  half  hour  from  direc- 
tions. Prints  Capitals,  small  letters,  figures 
and  characters,  78  in  all.  Price  $15  complete. 

Prints  from  Clear  Metal  Type. 

No  Ribbon  to  Wear  Out,  Smut  the  Fingers  or  Paper. 
Can  both  DUPLICATE  and  MANIFOLD.     This  no 

other  low-priced  Typewriter  on  the  market  can  do.  Excelsior ! 

No  Rubber  Type  Machines  can  compete  with  it.   Its  Work  is  Unexcelled. 

Perfect  Alignment,  Greater  Speed  than  any  but  a  High-priced  machine. 
What  YOU  Trant  is  a  MERRITT.  No  other  machine  can  give  you  such  results  for  the  money. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  like  the  following  are  received. — "  We  like  it  very  much  and  would  not  part 
with  it  for  four  times  the  amount  we  paid  for  it  unless  we  could  duplicate  it." 

Write  for  Circulars,  Voluntary  Testimonials  and  sworn-to  Speed  Test  of  6")  words  a  minute. 

LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

59  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SENT  IMMEDIATELY  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  PRICE,  $15.00. 


SOLE  AGE1TTS. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward   ;  "Six  to  One." 
fST"  A  mighty  clever  story.    Only  25  cents. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  i  Ten  Cents. 


"The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost    2  cents. 


"  Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $i.oo ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  »  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  — Ne- 
York  Tribune. 


Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE 


Economic  Symposium. 


Send  for  back  numbers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  containing  the  following  articles  : 

' '  Whv  I  am  a  Protectionist. "  By  Van  Buren  Dens- 
low — April  24. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Free  Trader."  By  Prof.  William  G. 
Sumner— April  24. 

"Why  I  am  a  Single- taxer."  By  William  Lloyd 
Garrison— May  1. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Socialist."  By  Laurence  Gronlund— 
Mav  8. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Nationalist."   By  Burnette  G.  Has 

kell— May  15. 
"  Why  lama  Communist."  By  John  Most— Mav  22. 

THIS  WEEK. 

"Why  I  am  an  Anarchist."  By  Benj  R.Tucker. 

NEXT  WEEK. 
"  Why  lam  an  Individualist."   By  Frank  Q.  Stuait. 
JUNE  12. 

"  Why  I  am  an  Opportunist."   By  J.  W.  Sullivan. 


The  eight  numbers  containing  Ihese  articles  sent 
to  one  address  for  25  cents. 


'pHE   BOOK   OF   THE  EPOCH. 

A  Wonderfully  Fascinating  Work. 


Caesar's  Column  ! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startlingly  original  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"  A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has 
held  it  for  years."— [Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

"I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land "—  [H.  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"That  our  people  in  th's  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump."— [Prances  E.  Willard. 

" Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  is  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable.  '  Caesar's  Column ' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable." — [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  '  Caesar's  Column '  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  book  an  immense 
sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion."— Corinne  S. 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"/  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced." — [Kansas  City  Times. 

One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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THER  RELIGIONS! 


"Chinese  Classics.  The  wo-ks  of  Corfucius  and 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D  D.  Cloth, 
85  cents. 

Th«  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo.  y\t  pp  ; 
cloth,  65  cents. 

Religions  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  Rawlin- 
son.    i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  50 cent  . 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.    Cloth  60  cents. 

"That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industrv, 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly.-'— Dean  Mil- 
man. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

' '  Why  Did  You  Protest  against  the  Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents. 


Mav  29,  1890. 
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LATEST   ISSUES  OF 

— The  Humboldt  Library  

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  Attention.    By  Th.  Ribot.   Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 

HYPNOTlSMntSits  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.  (Double  number,  30  cents.)  . 
Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  "The 
Nineteenth  Century"  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Part  I.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30  cts.) 
Darwinism  •  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Part  II  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  qocts.) 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents  ) 

Same  (Part  II.)  Single  number.   Price  15  cents. 

The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.  Illustrated.  By  G. 
Molloy.  D.  D  ,  D  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 

The  Modern  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 
By  G.  Molloy,  D.  D.,  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 

Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S.  Mill.   Price  is  cents.  „  _  _  _,. 

Upon  the  Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes  ;  and  Upon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A  C  Ramsav  F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S., 
d'cl  etc  -  Prof.  B.  Studer,  of  Berne  ;  Prof.  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva ;  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  D.,  F.  G.  S.   Double  number.   Price,  30  cents. 
Sam°  (Part  TI.)  Single  number.   Price  15  cents.      •  .     v       .        •  . 

Quintessence  of  Socialism.  By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  M.  A.  Price  15  cents. 
No  125    Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A.;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.    Price  15  cents. 

ADDRESS   TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


No.  112. 
No.  113. 

No.  114. 

No.  115. 

No.  116. 

No.  117. 

No.  118. 
No.  119. 

No.  120. 

No.  tax. 
No.  122. 


No.  12^. 
No.  124. 


Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily    Publishing  House, 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 


QREAT   BOOKS   AT   SMALL  PRICES. 

Utopia.   By  Sir  Thomas  More.   Cloth,  30  cents. 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  50c. 
"Knocks  out  Materialism." 

"  No  one  interested  in  the  discussion  of  Material- 
ism can  afford  to  skip  this  book." 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  notes  by  Devey.  Cloth, 
3-1  cents. 

Bacon's  Essays  with  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, in  one  volume,  half  Russia,  45  cents. 

George  Eliot's  Works.  Popular  edition,  8vo. 
$3-75- 

Epictetus.  The  Teachings  of.  Translated,  with 
notes,  by  Rolleston.   210  pages,  cloth,  30  cents. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Thoughts  of.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Long,  with  sketches  of  his  life  and 
a  new  view  of  his  philosophy.  Cloth,  30  cents. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Cloth, 
60  Cf  nts. 

Lossing.  Eminent  Americans.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
Emerson's  Essays— First  series  ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

Second   "         "  " 
Complete  in  1  vol.,  half  mor.,  75c. 
New  England  Reformers,  etc.,  cloth,  35c. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal., 
Interest,  profit,  rent;  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


The  Handy  Binder 


will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTT  CENTS ! 

Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
Sle  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 
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EW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 

ELECTRO= 

Chemical  Fluid 

Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superflu- 
ous Hair  from  the  fore- 
head,lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face  or 
body,  without  pain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  In  order 
to  prove  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation,  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send 
sample  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  19 
cents,  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Electro-Chemi- 
cal  Co.,  25  East  14th  street,  New  York. 

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  £\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  j\ 

"  Bismarckism,"  by  H.  0.  Pentecost.  2c. 


A.  Far  Look:  Ahead 

or,  THE  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination-most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex 
celled." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,"  etc.,  etc.   i6mo.  $  1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos 
ton  Beacon. 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  i2tno.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza,"  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chad  wick,  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


piRST  SERIES 


Modern  Science  Essayist 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.    By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.    By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.   By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.    By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution:  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.    $2  post-paid. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  ... 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
—[Brooklyn  Citizen. 

^"The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

'jthe  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 


ARE  NOW  OUT: 

The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 
osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  He  be't 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 
The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Robert  G. 

Eccles,  M.  D. 
A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.    By  Hon.  A.  N. 
Adams. 

Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 
The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.    By  C. 

Staniland  Wake. 
The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 
The  Evolution  of  Law.   By  Rufus  Sheldon. 
The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 
Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor.    By  Rev.  John 
C.  Kimball. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.    By  Ja.mes  A. 
Skilton. 

IO    Cents  Each. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"  Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost.   2  cents. 
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May  29,  1890. 


Clubbing  Rates 

Subscription  With  Twentieth 


price. 


Century. 


Banner  of  Light. 


Dawn. 


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 
Freethinkers'  Magazine 


"        Young  People 

Home  Journal  

Independent  

Jewish  Messenger  

Journal  of  United  Labor 

Judge.....   

Liberty  '.  

Lippincott's  Magazine.. 

Littel's  Living  Age  

Lucifer  

Macmillan's  Magazine.. 

Magazine  of  Art  

North  American  Review 


Phrenological  Journal.. 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  


Puck  

Quarterly  Journal 


of 


R  e  1  i  g  i  o  Philosophical 


Scribner's  Magazine. . 


(renewal). 


Workmen's  Advocate . . 
Youth's  Companion.  . . . 

"  (renewal) 
Wheelmen's  Gazette. . . 

To-Day  

Nationalist  Magazine... 
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The  Arena,  $5 ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2  ;  together, 
$5.50;  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


Children 

always 

Enjoy  It. 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

of  pure  Cod  Liver  OH   with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime   and   Soda  Is 
almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
Children  enjoy  It  rather  than 
otherwise.  A  MARVELLOUS  FLESH 
PRODUCER  It  Is  Indeed,  and  the 
little  lads  and  lassies  who  take  cold 
easily,  may  be  fortified   against  a 
cough  that  might  prove  serious,  by 
taking  Scott's  Emulsion  after  their 
meals  during  the  winter  season. 
Beware  of  substitutions  and  imitations. 


I^To  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  use  constantly  VAN  HOUTEN'S 
COCOA,  which  is  strengthening  to  the  nerves  and  a  refreshing  and  nourishing  beverage 

OAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/tAAAAAAAAAAAAA/lAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/lAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/VAAAAA/VAO 
PURE,         Eg      •    ]      THE   FOREMOST   COCOA  OF   EUROPE.  HICHEST  AWARDS  AT  > 

SOLUBLE,      ggj     §3  THE   COMINC  OWE   OF   AMERICA.  JB^fBTHE  PRINCIPAL  EXHIBITIONS.  J 

Easily  Olgested-Made  Instantly,  mfi      I  The  Original— Take  no  other.  ^ 
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"  Best  &  Goes  Farthest— Largest  Sale  in  the  World— Once  Tried,  Always  Used."  £ 

5vvvvvvvvv\rvvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvwvw\fvvvvvvvwwwwvvvvvvvvvwwvwvvvwvvvvww0 

One  trial  of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  superi- 
ority in  strength,  flavor,  and  economy.    Ask  for  Van  Houten's  and  take  no  other. 


Twentieth  Century 


A     WEEKLY     RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  EDITOR.  |  T.  L.  M'CREADY,  EDITORIAL  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Each  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  delivered  in  Library  Hall, 
Market  street,  between  Broad  and  Halsey  streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  11  a.  m.;  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  corner  Bridge  street  and  Willoughby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  at  3:30  p.  m. ;  Masonic  Temple, 
corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  at  8  p.  m. 

Motto:  "HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE." 

This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty,  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

It  is  meant  also  to  be  a  broad-minded,  unsectarian  meeting  place  for  the  representatives  of  all  phases 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

Detective  James  Curry  told  the  Fassett  committee 
that  all  the  saloons  in  his  precinct  along  the  Bowery- 
are  equally  good,  that  none  of  them  are  "  tough  "  places, 
that  he  never  saw  a  crook  in  one  of  them,  and  that  all 
the  women  who  frequent  them  are  perfect  ladies.  What 
a  comfort  it  is  to  know  this.  There  really  seems  to  be 
no  difference  in  goodness  between  a  Bowery  dance 
house  and  a  Sunday  school — as  far  as  the  police  can 
see.  

The  Government  scientific  expedition  that  put  forth 
last  October  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  was 
visible  along  the  coast  of  Africa  on  December  22 
returned  last  week.  Nothing  was  accomplished,  but 
$200,000  was  forcibly  taken  from  laboring  people  to 
pay  for  it.  The  scientific  observers  seem  to  have  been 
a  lot  of  guys  whom  the  sailors  by  stories  of  climatic 
dangers  frightened  away  from  a  point  where  they  could 
have  seen  the  eclipse  to  a  point  where  they  couldn't.  It 
was  jolly  fun  for  the  sailors  but  death  to  the  taxpayers. 
How  could  we  ever  do  such  things  well  without  a  Gov- 
ernment ? 

They  have  made  a  law  in  Baltimore — a  law,  that  won- 
derful, godlike  thing  that  the  average  American  thinks 
can  do  anything — by  which  the  saloons  are  closed  at 
midnight,  and  a  police  official  told  a  reporter  that  the 
only  difference  it  makes  is  "  that  the  fellows  who  start 
out  for  a  drunk  accomplish  their  purpose  and  land  in 
the  lockup  earlier  than  before." 


Mrs.  Livermore  needs  looking  after.  In  a  speech  in 
Brockton,  Mass.,  last  week  on  the  subject  of  the  famous 
anti-Prohibition  "original  package"  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  she  called  the  late  Judge  Taney  an  "old 
granny,"  she  said  the  present  Supreme  Court  judges 
are  "  old  men  who  must  have  an  afternoon  nap,"  and 
that  "  you  might  as  well  go  to  Arlington  cemetery  with 
a  case  as  to  the  Supreme  Court."  She  said  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  override  the  obnoxious  decision  the  Pro- 
hibition women  of  the  West  "  may  resort  to  violence." 
Nor  is  this  an  idle  threat,  for  they  did  resort  to  vio- 


lence only  a  short  time  ago  in  Missouri.  Now,  I  have 
no  objection  to  Mrs.  Livermore  saying  all  this.  I  think 
she  should  be  free  to  say  what  she  likes.  But  suppose 
Mrs.  Lucy  Parsons  had  said  it  upon  the  subject  of  labor 
and  capital.  She  probably  would  have  been  arrested 
for  making  an  inflammatory,  incendiary,  "  Anarchist " 
speech.  Public  opinion  usually  makes  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  tweedle-deeand  tweedle-dum. 


The  revisionists  have  gained  a  victory,  tempered  by 
a  partial  defeat,  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
at  Saratoga.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  revise  the  confession  of  faith  and 
report  next  year,  but  the  committee  are  instructed  not 
to  make  any  changes  that  will  weaken  the  Calvinistic 
backbone  of  the  confession.  The  poor  old  Calvinists 
are  making  a  hard  fight  for  their  horrible  doctrine  of 
foreordination  and  election,  but  it  is  doomed.  Any  re- 
vision of  the  creed  opens  the  way  for  more,  and  when 
the  changes  once  begin  there  is  no  knowing  where  they 
will  stop.  "  I  never  allow  myself  to  doubt,"  said  a  cler- 
gyman to  me,  "  because  if  I  should  I  would  become  an 
Atheist." 

Sam  Jones,  the  Christian  evangelist,  is  not  very  Ad- 
disonian in  style,  but  you  always  know  what  he  means 
when  he  talks.  He  doesn't  think  much  of  Infidels  if,  as 
is  reported,  he  really  said  this  : 

I'd  rather  be  a  low-down  chain-gang  negro  than  one  of  your  little 
Infidels.  You  won't  be  in  hell  two  minutes  before  you'll  be  hopping 
around  in  the  fire  and  yelling  :  "What  a  mistake  I  made  !"  I  have 
some  respect  for  Bob  Ingersoll,  because  he  can  get  $200  a  night  for 
his  lecturing.  But  some  of  these  little  fellows  are  Infidels  for  noth- 
ing, pay  two  dollars  to  hear  Ingersoll,  and  board  themselves.  .  .  . 
If  you  don't  like  what  I'm  saying,  just  get  up  on  your  hind  legs  and 
slide  out. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Brother  Jones's  audiences  never 
go  to  sleep  if  he  keeps  that  sort  of  thing  going  right 
along.    _ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
calls  "  the  tiger  of  Princeton,"  in  talking  to  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  at  Saratoga  on  the  subject  of 
creed  revision,  said :  "  I  bow  for  myself,  and  I  desire 
others  who  think  as  I  do  to  bow  with  me,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  as  finally  expressed."  That  is :  if  the 
majority  decides  that  something  is  so  that  he  thinks  is 
not  so  he  accepts  the  decision  of  the  majority.  "Solid 
Pennsylvania,"  said  he,  "is  too  important  a  factor  to  be 
laid  aside.  Half  of  New  Jersey  should  be  considered." 
If  that  is  not  the  talk  of  a  common  politician,  what  is  it  ? 
What  has  "solid  Pennsylvania"  or  "half  of  New  Jer- 
sey "  to  do  with  whether  a  thing  is  true  or  not  ?  "  In 
all  things  let  us  keep  the  via  media"  said  the  reverend 
doctor.  Does  not  the  doctor  know  that  truth  is  never 
found  in  the  via  medial   Either  non-elect  infants  are 
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damned  or  they  are  not.  They  cannot  be  partly  damned 
and  partly  saved— half  in  hell  and  half  in  heaven.  The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  is  simply  a  political 
convention  with  a  pious  name.  A  church  creed  is  fixed 
up  exactly  as  a  political  platform  is  fixed  up.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  what  a  majority  of  the  sect  think 
it  wise  to  say.  If  the  voice  of  the  majority  is  the  voice 
of  God,  this  is  all  right.  But  the  trouble  is  the  majority 
of  this  generation  are  very  apt  to  knock  over  what  the 
majority  of  the  last  generation  said— in  which  case 
where  are  we  ? 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  can  of  dynamite 
found  beside  the  policemen's  statue  in  Chicago  was 
placed  there  by  the  police.  Judging  from  newspaper 
talk  public  opinion  does  not  credit  the  Anarchists  with 
any  complicity  in  the  affair.  In  the  two  years  and  a 
half  since  the  unjust  hanging  of  four  laboring  men  in 
Chicago,  people  have  been  getting  their  eyes  open  to 
the  truth  about  the  Chicago  police  in  dealing  with  social 
agitators.   

While  small  violators  of  the  postal  laws  languish  in 
prison,  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  it  is  said  upon 
good  authority,  openly  and  defiantly  permits  rich,  in- 
fluential, Republican  pension  claim  agent  George  E. 
Lemon  to  grossly  violate  those  same  laws  for  business 
purposes  highly  advantageous  to  himself.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  should  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 


A  man  down  South  suspected  his  wife  of  being  inter- 
ested in  another  man,  and  so  he  watched  her  and  him. 
By  and  by  he  discovered  what  he  was  looking  for.  He 
found  them  together.  Then,  like  a  dime  novel  hero,  he 
bounced  into  the  room  and  shot  them  both,  and  his 
fellow  townsmen  applauded  him  for  thus  vindicating 
his  honor  (?).  What  a  sad  and  silly  performance.  If  he 
wanted  to  retain  his  wife's  love  he  should  have  begun 
to  court  her  just  as  he  did  before  they  were  married. 
And  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  winning  her  love,  if 
she  really  loved  the  other  man  better  than  she  loved 
him,  and  the  other  man  loved  her,  he  should  have  gone 
away  like  a  gentleman  and  not  interfered  any  further 
with  what  was  none  of  his  business.  Wouldn't  that 
have  been  more  honorable,  better  morals,  than  it  was 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  two  human  beings  ? 


The  United  States  mail  service  is  not  exactly  a  fail- 
ure, but  when  we  know  that  about  forty  thousand  com- 
plaints about  miscarried  letters  are  received  at  the  New 
York  office  alone  each  year  it  cannot  be  called  a  howl- 
ing success.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  if 
the  whole  business  were  thrown  open  to  free  compe- 
tition it  would  be  better  done.  Anybody  should  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  stamped  letters  in  competition  with  the 
Government.  If  it  were  so  the  people  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  best  postal  service,  and  the  fittest  would  sur- 
vive.   

Just  before  I  delivered  my  lecture  before  the  Brook- 
lyn Ethical  Society  on  the  Anarchistic  method  of  social 
regeneration  a  Christian  pastor  wrote  to  me  thus :  "  I 


trust  that  grace  will  be  given  you  to  speak  wisely  and 
persuasively  for  the  ideal  of  voluntary  Socialism  with 
a  minimum  of  government.  Even  the  minimum,  I  im- 
agine, will  be  a  good  deal  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but 
a  maximum  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  our  Socialistic  and 
political  friends  at  the  present  time."  What  a  good 
definition  of  Anarchism  that  is :  "  Voluntary  Socialism 
with  a  minimum  of  government."  And  how  cheering 
it  is  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  apparently  good 
Anarchist  in  a  pulpit. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  brought  all  his  information 
about  the  famous  Spring  Valley  lock-out  together  in  a 
book  called  "  A  Strike  of  Millionaires  Against  Miners  ; 
or,  The  Story  of  Spring  Valley."  He  brings  a  terrible 
indictment,  which  he  builds  up,  point  after  point,  in 
plain  and  fearless  language,  against  the  capitalists  con- 
cerned in  that  disgraceful  and  cruel  business.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  will  be  read  by  every 
one  who  cares  to  know  the  truth  about  the  miners  and 
their  employers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  made 
it  quite  plain  that  the  Spring  Valley  miners  are  today 
actual  slaves — not  metaphorically  speaking,  but  actual 
legal  slaves. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  persons  who  write  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  Anarchism  wish  to  know  what  would  be 
done  with  thieves,  murderers,  and  the  like  without  mili- 
tary government.  I  am  not  opposecTto  military  govern- 
ment because  it  punishes  vulgar  criminals,  but  because  it 
protects  respectable  ones.  I  am  not  advocating  license 
for  violent  men,  but  liberty  for  industrious  men.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  not  why  you  lock  up  a  thief,  but  why 
you  drive  honest  men  off  the  vacant  land ;  not  why  you 
punish  a  social  outcast,  but  why  you  legalize  land  and 
money  monopoly,  or  any  monopoly.  The  fact  is  that 
your  present  government  does  not  and  can  not  protect 
us  against  burglars  and  murderers,  but  it  can  and  does 
make  us  deliver  up  our  goods  to  vacant  land  owners  and 
money  manipulators,  to  protected  manufacturers  and 
the  owners  of  all  sorts  of  legislated  "rights."  And 
that  is  the  real  trouble.  If  we  had  no  criminals  to  deal 
with  but  burglars,  murderers,  and  their  kind,  we  would 
have  a  small  problem  on  our  hands.  The  fellow  from 
whom  the  industrious  citizen  has  most  to  fear  is  not 
the  invader  whom  the  policeman  arrests,  but  the  one 
whom  the  courts  and  the  policemen  protect. 

As  long  as  the  Bible  is  read  and  Christian  prayers 
are  said  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  there  is  in 
this  country,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  established 
religion.  Nobody  should  be  forcibly  taxed  to  support 
schools.  Those  who  use  them  or  like  them  should  vol- 
untarily support  them. 

J.  R.  Monroe,  editor  of  "  Ironclad  Age,"  writes  me : 
« I  am  with  you  in  evolving  out  of  old  ruts,  provided 
that  we  do  not  stumble  into  new  ones  still  deeper." 
Good ;  but  how  can  there  be  a  new  rut  ?  Are  there  not 
some  old  social  as  well  as  old  theological  ruts  to  get  out 
of  ?  What  are  these  new  ruts  that  the  veteran  editor 
fears  ? 
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What  is  the  Single-tax  ?  A  better  system  of  taxation 
than  the  one  in  use ;  nothing  more.  It  is  a  political 
measure.   A  moralist  cannot  advocate  it. 

Is  Socialism  (or  Nationalism)  practicable?  Yes. 
Would  it  abolish  poverty  ?  Yes.  Would  it  make  each 
man  and  woman  free  to  seek  his  and  her  own  welfare 
in  his  own  way?  No.  It  is  a  political  measure.  A 
moralist  cannot  advocate  it.  It  is  good,  but  not  the 
best.  

Pure  morality  has  in  it  no  place  for  compromise.  A 
politician  may  take  a  middle  course,  but  a  moralist 
must  be  an  extremist.  h.  o.  p. 

THOUGHTS   AND  THINGS. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  I  said 
a  few  words  about  the  model  tenement  houses  lately 
erected  in  Brooklyn  by  a  corporation  combining  Chris- 
tian principle  with  six  per  cent  interest ;  and  stated 
my  belief  that  the  effect  of  such  enterprises  would  not 
be  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  among  industrial 
slaves,  but  rather  to  lower  it,  by  encouraging  the  com- 
paratively well  to  do  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences 
of  the  new  tenements  for  the  sake  of  the  saving  in 
house  hire.  This  week,  a  friend  sends  me  a  copy  of  the 
"  London  Truth,"  which  contains  an  article  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  advanced. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  an 
American  banker  who  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  England,  resolved  to  do  something  for  the  plundered 
poor  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  He  decided  that  he 
would  give  them,  or  at  all  events  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,  decent  homes  to  live  in.  Not  such  homes  as 
the  one  he  himself  enjoyed,  you  understand,  but  decent 
homes  for  them.  Homes  are  comparative  things,  it 
must  be  remembered.  Some  men  have  no  homes  at 
all — like  a  certain  jesus  Ben  Joseph  who  has  made 
some  noise  in  the  world — and  to  such  a  garret  would 
be  a  luxury.  Others,  by  the  providence  of  God,  enjoy 
brick  and  marble  palaces,  and  to  them  a  garret  would 
be  a  most  tremendous  come  down.  It  was  the  alto- 
gether homeless  and  garret  classes  whom  Mr.  Peabody 
wished  to  benefit,  and  I  think  the  desire  was  very 
creditable  to  him  indeed. 

So  George  Peabody  put  money  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees, and  more  money,  and  still  more  money,  and  finally 
died  and  left  them  a  lot  of  money  by  his  will.  About 
,£500,000  in  all — say  $2,500,000— enough  to  provide  at 
least  five  thousand  homes  at  $500  apiece. 


Well,  the  British  nation  was  extremely  grateful,  and 
sent  Mr.  Peabody's  remains  over  here  in  a  crack  man 
of  war,  at  a  cost  of  goodness  knows  how  many  thou- 
sand dollars— enough,  I  dare  say,  to  have  provided 
several  hundred  more  homes — and  the  trustees  went 
to  work.  They  didn't  really  give  any  homes  to  any  of 
the  poor ;  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  considered  highly 
immoral  among  people  who  pray  their  Heavenly  Father 
every  morning  to  give  them  that  day  their  daily  bread  ; 
they  only  talked  as  though  they  were  giving  away  the 


homes,  and  urged  the  poor  to  be  properly  thankful  for 
Mr.  Peabody's  beneficence.  What  they  really  did  was 
to  build  a  lot  of  model  tenement  houses,  and  offer  the 
poor  the  privilege  of  living  in  them  at  prices  that  would 
return  a  very  comfortable  interest  on  the  investment. 
Then  they  took  that  interest,  and  built  more  model 
tenements,  which  brought  in  more  interest,  with  which 
they  built  more  tenements,  which  brought  in  more  in- 
terest, with  which  they  built  still  more  tenements, 
which  brought  in  still  more  interest,  and  so  on,  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  plundered  poor.  If  only  some  far 
sighted  economist  of  the  first  century  had  rented  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  a  garret  on  these  principles  we  might  all 
have  been  living  in  model  tenement  houses  today. 

And  now  the  Peabody  trustees  have  issued  their 
twenty-fifth  annual  report — a  sort  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Acts  of  the  Apostles — telling  of  the  good  work 
they  have  done  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  thrift  and 
business  principles ;  and  Henry  Labouchere  gives  a 
keen  analysis  of  it  in  his  paper.  The  original  half 
million  sterling  has  become  a  million,  on  which  the 
trustees  are  realizing  a  net  income  of  three  per  cent, 
besides  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property.  And 
out  of  the  five  thousand  tenants  who  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificence,  Mr.  Labouchere 
shows  that  only  two  thousand  can,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  be  classed  as  belonging  to  "  the  poor." 
The  rest  are  people  who  are  earning  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  week,  which,  in  free  trade  England,  is  equiva- 
lent to  double  the  same  wages  here. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
the  Single-tax  movement  is  crystallizing  rapidly.  In 
its  origin,  it  was  a  powerful  and  well  defined  uprising 
against  the  tyranny  of  monopoly,  and  in  favor  of  the 
complete  emancipation  of  labor.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  great  Anti-Poverty  meetings,  and  the  "howling 
dervish  stage  of  emotional  insanity."  We  heard  com- 
paratively little  of  the  Single-tax  in  those  days,  but 
much  of  the  evils  of  landlordism.  The  Single-tax  was 
advocated  then  as  the  best  remedy  for  landlordism  yet 
discovered ;  but  the  thing  that  the  Anti-poverty  apos- 
tles specially  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  people 
was,  not  the  surpassing  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  but 
the  fatal  urgency  of  the  disease.  Now,  however,  all 
this  is  changed.  The  "movement"  has  become  a 
purely  fiscal  reform  movement,  whose  ultimate  object 
is  the  concentration  of  all  taxes  upon  land  values ;  and 
the  hypothesis  that  this  concentration  will  induce  land- 
owners to  employ  laborers,  is  advanced  as  one  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform.  As  for 
the  denunciations  of  landlordism,  they  are  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer  every  day.  The  army  which  follows 
Mr.  Shearman  is  being  taught  to  consider  landlordism 
as,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise ; 
like  monarchy,  it  needs  to  be  checked  a  little,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  think  of  sweeping  it  away  alto- 
gether.  

All  this  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  "  Standard  "  of 
May  7.   A  correspondent  asks  Mr.  Shearman  what  is 
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going  to  become  of  the  penniless  laborers  when  the 
Single-tax  is  imposed,  and  all  the  land  in  the  country 
is  rented  out,  as  per  program,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  penniless  laborer  will  be  out  of  the  market  alto- 
gether. It  won't  make  much  difference  to  him  whether 
the  price  of  land  is  high  or  low ;  he  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  buy  or  hire  any  anyhow.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  comparatively  few  people  who  have 
the  means  to  buy  or  hire  will  get  possession  of  all  the 
land,  and  the  penniless  laborer  will  have  the  privilege 
of  working  for  them — provided  they  choose  to  hire  him 
— at  wages  fixed  by  competition  among  the  laborers  for 
whom  the  supply  of  work  will  be  insufficient.  What  is 
the  penniless  laborer  to  do  ?  asks  Mr.  Shearman's  cor- 
respondent. To  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  where 
does  he  come  in  ? 

To  this  Mr.  Shearman  answers  that  the  penniless 
laborer  will  be  all  right.  If  he  wants  to  employ  him- 
self by  applying  his  labor  directly  to  the  land,  all  he 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  his 
rent  in  advance,  and  there  he  is,  you  know.  It's  like 
Herbert  Pocket,  in  Dickens's  "Great  Expectations." 
Herbert  was  a  capitalist.  He  didn't  have  any  capital, 
but  he  worked  in  a  counting  house  at  a  salary  of  noth- 
ing a  week,  with  the  contingent  advantage  of  being 
able  to  look  about  him.  Then,  some  day,  he  was  to  see 
his  opportunity,  and  swoop  down  on  it,  and  make  his 
capital,  and  after  that  he'd  be  all  right.  Just  so  with 
the  penniless  laborer.  "  The  few  who  have  no  money 
or  property  of  their  own,"  says  Mr.  Shearman,  airily, 
"could  easily  borrow  enough  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
land  which  they  could  profitably  use."  But  the  penni- 
less laborer  is  a  delusion  anyhow.  "  There  are  very  few 
literally  penniless  laborers,"  Mr.  Shearman  tells  the  cor- 
respondent. "  Of  the  millions  who  are  very  poor,  there 
are  few  who  cannot  raise  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
piece  of  land  in  advance.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  would 
be  found  unable  to  do  this  today." 


Well,  if  there  aren't  any  penniless  laborers  today ;  if 
all  the  Single-tax  movement  proposes  to  secure  for  the 
non-penniless  laborers  is  the  privilege  of  renting  land 
at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  living  by 
applying  their  labor  to  it ;  and  if  "  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred would  be  found  unable  to  do  this  today ;"  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  object  of  the  Single-tax 
movement  anyhow  ?  There  is  no  trouble  about  hiring 
land  now.  Landlords  are  eager  to  let  it.  If  the  pig 
headed  laborers  who  have  the  money  to  pay  the  rent 
with  now  won't  hire  the  land  at  present,  what  possible 
ground  is  there  for  believing  that  they  will  hire  it  when 
the  rents  shall  be  taxed  out  of  the  landlords'  pockets  into 
the  pockets  of  the  politicians?  There  seems  to  be  a 
non-sequitur  connected  with  the  movement. 

Mr.  Shearman  explains  this  matter,  too.  The  Single- 
tax,  it  seems,  is  not  only  to  do  away  with  all  other  forms 
of  taxation,  but  it  is  to  diminish  the  total  of  taxation  as 
well.  Everybody  pays  rent  now,  and  pays  his  taxes 
too.  If  you  abolish  the  taxes,  then  there  will  only  be 
the  rent  left  for  him  to  pay ;  and  then  if  you  levy  the 
taxes  on  the  rent — you  see — eh  ?   The  politicians  will 


get  just  as  much  taxes  as  they  do  now,  and  can  build 
new  navies,  and  pass  new  pension  bills  to  their  hearts' 
content ;  but  the  land  renters  won't  feel  the  burden  in 
the  slightest.  Hocus  pocus  jactirocus !  the  tax  collector 
will  wave  his  magic  wand,  and  the  landlord  will  let  all 
the  money  for  the  taxes  be  conjured  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  never  think,  for  a  moment,  of  adding  the  total  to 
the  rent,  and  charging  the  non -penniless  laborer  just  a 
little  more  for  the  privilege  of  using  land. 


Mr.  Shearman  has  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
the  principles  of  taxation,  but  he  hasn't  got  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject  yet.  He  forgets  that  all  taxes 
are  paid  out  of  rent,  and  never  can  be  paid  out  of  any- 
thing else,  so  long  as  rent  continues  to  exist.  Higher 
taxes,  lower  price  of  land ;  lower  taxes,  higher  price  of 
land ;  the  law  works  with  unfailing  regularity,  every- 
where and  always.  If  Mr.  Shearman  doesn't  believe  it, 
let  him  offer  a  building  lot  for  sale  or  hire,  guaranteeing 
it  free  from  taxes  of  every  kind,  and  see  how  much 
better  price  he  will  obtain  for  it.  The  only  effect  of 
abolishing  all  the  present  taxes,  and  concentrating  all 
taxes  upon  land  values  would  be  that  landlords  would 
be  able  to  collect  just  so  much  more  rent.  The  penni- 
less laborer,  borrowing  money  wherewith  to  hire  land, 
would  be  no  whit  better  off.  Instead  of  paying  one  dol- 
lar rent,  and  one  dollar  in  other  taxes  as  at  present,  he 
would  simply  pay  two  dollars  rent  and  no  other  taxes 
at  all.   

When,  out  of  the  products  of  any  man's  industry,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  wealth  is  taken,  without  the  payment 
of  an  acceptable  equivalent,  that  man  has  just  one  dol- 
lar less  to  spend ;  and  some  other  man,  who  would  other- 
wise have  produced  something  to  be  exchanged  for  that 
dollar,  must  stand  idle  in  consequence.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  second  man  whether  the  dollar  taken 
from  the  first  man  is  called  a  single  tax  or  a  double  tax, 
or  an  income  tax,  or  a  protective  tariff  duty,  or  rent,  or 
the  act  of  God,  the  second  man  must  stand  idle  just  the 
same.  Mr.  Shearman  evidently  thinks  that  it  does  make 
a  difference ;  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  the 
matter  out,  I  have  that  confidence  in  his  good  sense  that 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  see  into  what  an  absurdity  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed.        T.  L.  M'Cready. 

North  Post-office,  Mathews  County,  Virginia. 
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TO    CANON  FARRAR. 


BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 


If  that  philosopher  you  scold  and  spurn, 

Should  deign  indifference  from  his  mood  to  sunder, 

Ah,  Canon  Farrar,  you  might  shortly  learn 

What  broadsides  Cannon  Ingersoll  could  thunder ! 
New  York. 

Read  "  The  Strike  of  a  Sex,"  advertised  in  another 
column. 
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THE  DIM  IDEAL. 

liV   J.    WM.  LLOYD. 

'Neath  cedar  shade,  upon  the  mountain  side, 

I  sat,  and  gazed  afar  across  the  plain  \ 

Its  fields  and  groves,  with  roofs  and  spires  besprent, 

And  line  of  gleaming  bay  with  white- winged  boats, 

And  there,  and  there,  a  tuft  of  turbid  smoke 

To  where  the  Highland  hills  and  unseen  sea, 

Far  faded  in  a  dim,  blue  blur  of  haze 

Beneath  November's  sun. 

And  there,  upon 
Horizon's  very  verge,  within  the  vague, 
Dull  smear  of  smoke,  discerned,  yet  scarcely  saw, 
Bartholdi's  pride,  that  statue,  fair,  sublime, 
Proclaiming  liberty  and  light  o'er  land 
And  foaming  sea  to  sons  of  men. 

Thee,  hail ! 
Strong,  sweet  ideal,  so  dim,  yet  beautiful ; 
Uplooming  thro'  the  haze  of  futures  far, 
The  gracious  fashion  of  thy  features  kind, 
Brave,  tender,  proud ;  we  can  but  guess,  not  trace, 
Nor  clearly  hold,  those  outlines  of  thy  form 
Which  our  hot,  eager  eye-balls  seek  to  seize, 
Thro'  all  that  dismal  intervening  smoke 
Of  human  toil  and  war. 

Ah,  well !  blessed 
Are  we  that  we  may  even,  somewhat  see 
The  pedestal,  and,  half  perceiving,  half 
Conceive  the  God  above,  beyond  long  miles 
Of  weary  strife. 

Freedom  !  not  ours  !  our  seed 

Shall  some  time  thee  possess,  shall  some  time  bless 
Their  sires  for  loving  thee,  and  worshiping 
Afar  : — We  that  love  must  labor  still. 

Hark ! 

The  bugle  blows  !   Fall  in  !  and  forward  all ! 


WHY  I  AM   AN  ANARCHIST. 


BY  BENJ    R.  TUCK.ER. 


Why  am  I  an  Anarchist  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
the  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  has  requested 
me  to  answer  for  his  readers.  I  comply;  but,  to  be 
frank,  I  find  it  a  difficult  task.  If  the  editor  or  one  of 
his  contributors  had  only  suggested  a  reason  why  I 
should  be  anything  else  than  an  Anarchist,  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  disputing  the ,  argu- 
ment. And  does  not  this  very  fact,  after  all,  furnish  in 
itself  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  I  should  be  an  Anar- 
chist— namely,  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
good  reason  for  being  anything  else  ?  To  show  the  in- 
validity of  the  claims  of  State  Socialism,  Nationalism, 
Communism,  Single-taxism,  the  prevailing  capitalism, 
and  all  the  numerous  forms  of  Archism  existing  or  pro- 
posed, is  at  the  same  blow  to  show  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Anarchism.  Archism  once  denied,  only  An- 
archism can  be  affirmed.   That  is  a  matter  of  logic. 

But  evidently  the  present  demand  upon  me  is  not  to 
be  met  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  The  error  and  puer- 
ility of  State  Socialism  and  all  the  despotisms  to  which 
it  is  akin  have  been  repeatedly  and  effectively  shown 


in  many  ways  and  in  many  places.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  traverse  this  ground  with  the  readers  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  even  though  it  is  all  sufficient 
for  proof  of  Anarchism.  Something  positive  is  wanted, 
I  suppose. 

Well,  then,  to  start  with  the  broadest  generalization. 
I  am  an  Anarchist  because  Anarchism  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  Anarchism  are  conducive  to  my  own  happiness. 
"  Oh,  yes,  if  that  were  the  case,  of  course  we  should  all 
be  Anarchists,"  the  Archists  will  shout  with  one  voice 
— at  least  all  that  are  emancipated  from  religious  and 
ethical  superstitions — "  but  you  beg  the  question  ;  we 
deny  that  Anarchism  is  conducive  to  our  happiness." 

Do  you,  my  friends?  Really,  I  don't  believe  you 
when  you  say  so  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  courteously,  I  don't 
believe  you  will  say  so  when  you  once  understand  An- 
archism. 

For  what  are  the  conditions  of  happiness  ?   Of  per- 
fect happiness,  many.    But  the  primal  and  main  condi- 
tions are  few  and  simple.    Are  they  not  liberty  and 
material  prosperity  ?   Is  it  not  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  every  highly  developed  being  that  he  and  those 
around  him  should  be  free,  and  that  he  and  those  around 
him  should  know  no  anxiety  regarding  the  satisfaction 
of  their  material  needs  ?   It  seems  idle  to  deny  it,  and, 
in  the  event  of  denial,  it  would  seem  equally  idle  to 
argue  it.    No  amount  of  evidence  that  human  happi- 
ness has  increased  with  human  liberty  would  convince 
a  man  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  liberty 
without  reinforcement  by  induction.   And  to  all  but 
such  a  man  it  is  also  self-evident  that  of  these  two  con- 
ditions— liberty  and  wealth — the  former  takes  prece- 
dence as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  happiness.  It 
would  be  but  a  poor  apology  for  happiness  that  either 
factor  alone  would  give,  if  it  could  neither  procure  nor 
be  accompanied  by  the  other  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  much 
liberty  and  little  wealth  would  be  preferable  to  much 
wealth  and  little  liberty.    The  complaint  of  Archistic 
Socialists  that  the  Anarchists  are  bourgeois  is  true  to 
this  extent  and  no  further — that,  great  as  is  their  de- 
testation for  a  bourgeois  society,  they  prefer  its  partial 
liberty  to  the  complete  slavery  of  State  Socialism.  For 
one,  I  certainly  can  look  with  more  pleasure — no,  with 
less  pain — upon  the  present  seething,  surging  struggle, 
in  which  some  are  up  and  some  are  down,  some  falling 
and  some  rising,  some  rich  and  many  poor,  but  none 
completely  fettered  or  altogether  hopeless  of  a  better 
fortune,  than  I  could  upon  Mr.  Thaddeus  Wakeman's 
ideal,  uniform,  and  miserable  community  of  teamy, 
placid,  and  slavish  oxen. 

To  repeat,  then,  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the 
Archists  can  be  brought  to  say  in  so  many  words  that 
liberty  is  not  the  prime  condition  of  happiness,  and  in 
that  case  they  cannot  deny  that  Anarchism,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  liberty,  is  conducive  to  happiness. 
This  being  true,  I  have  not  begged  the  question  and  I 
have  already  established  my  case.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  to  justify  my  Anarchistic  creed.  Even  if  some 
form  of  Archism  could  be  devised  that  would  create 
infinite  wealth,  and  distribute  it  with  perfect  equity 
(pardon  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  distribution  of  the 
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infinite),  still  the  fact  that  in  itself  it  is  a  denial  of  the 
prime  condition  of  happiness,  would  compel  its  rejec- 
tion and  the  acceptance  of  its  sole  alternative,  Anar- 
chism. 

But,  though  this  is  enough,  it  is  not  all.  It  is  enough 
for  justification,  but  not  enough  for  inspiration.  The 
happiness  possible  in  any  society  that  does  not  improve 
upon  the  present  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  can  hardly  be  described  as  beatific.  No  pros- 
pect can  be  positively  alluring  that  does  not  promise 
both  requisites  of  happiness — liberty  and  wealth.  Now, 
Anarchism  does  promise  both.  In  fact,  it  promises 
the  second  as  the  result  of  the  first,  and  happiness  as 
the  result  of  both. 

This  brings  us  into  the  sphere  of  economics.  Will 
liberty  abundantly  produce  and  equitably  distribute 
wealth  ?  That  is  the  remaining  question  to  consider. 
And  certainly  it  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  a 
single  article  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  A  few  gen- 
eralizations are  permissible  at  most. 

What  causes  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  ? 
"Competition,"  cry  the  State  Socialists.  And  if  they 
are  right,  then,  indeed,  we  are  in  a  bad  box,  for  we 
shall,  in  that  case,  never  be  able  to  get  wealth  without 
sacrificing  liberty,  and  liberty  we  must  have,  whether 
or  no.  But,  luckily,  they  are  not  right.  It  is  not  com- 
petition, but  monopoly,  that  deprives  labor  of  its  product. 
Wages,  inheritance,  gifts,  and  gambling  aside,  every 
process  by  which  men  acquire  wealth,  rests  upon  a 
monopoly,  a  prohibition,  a  denial  of  liberty.  Interest 
and  rent  of  buildings  rest  on  the  banking  monopoly,  the 
prohibition  of  competition  in  finance,  the  denial  of  the 
liberty  to  issue  currency;  ground  rent  rests  on  the  land 
monopoly,  the  denial  of  the  liberty  to  use  vacant  land ; 
profits  in  excess  of  wages  rest  upon  the  tariff  and  patent 
monopolies,  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  industries  and  arts.  There  is  but  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  a  comparatively  trivial  one  ;  I  refer 
to  economic  rent  as  distinguished  from  monopolistic 
rent.  This  does  not  rest  upon  a  denial  of  liberty  ;  it  is 
one  of  nature's  inequalities.  It  probably  will  remain 
with  us  always.  Complete  liberty  will  very  much  les- 
sen it ;  of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  do  not  expect  it 
ever  to  reach  the  vanishing  point  to  which  Mr.  M'Cready 
looks  forward  so  confidently.  At  the  worst,  however, 
it  will  be  a  small  matter,  no  more  worth  consideration 
in  comparison  with  liberty  than  the  slight  disparity  in 
wages  that  will  always  exist  in  consequence  of  inequal- 
ities in  skill. 

If,  then,  all  these  methods  of  extortion  from  labor 
rest  upon  denials  of  liberty,  plainly  the  remedy  con- 
sists in  the  realization  of  liberty.  Destroy  the  banking 
monopoly,  establish  freedom  in  finance,  and  down  will 
go  interest  on  money  through  the  beneficent  influence 
of  competition.  Capital  will  be  set  free,  business  will 
flourish,  new  enterprises  will  start,  labor  will  be  in  de- 
mand, and  gradually  the  wages  of  labor  will  rise  to  a 
level  with  its  product.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
other  monopolies.  Abolish  the  tariffs,  issue  no  patents, 
take  down  the  bars  from  unoccupied  land,  and  labor 
will  straightway  rush  in  and  take  possession  of  its  own. 


Then  mankind  will  live  in  freedom  and  in  comfort. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  see ;  that  is  what  I  love  to  think 
of.  And  because  Anarchism  will  give  us  this  state  of 
things,  I  am  an  Anarchist.  To  assert  that  it  will  is  not 
to  prove  it;  that  I  know.  But  neither  can  it  be  dis- 
proved by  mere  denial.  I  am  waiting  for  some  one  to 
show  me  by  history,  fact,  or  logic  that  men  have  social 
wants  superior  to  liberty  and  wealth  or  that  any  form 
of  Archism  will  secure  them  these  wants.  Until  then 
the  foundations  of  my  political  and  economic  creed  will 
remain  as  I  have  outlined  them  in  this  brief  article. 

Boston,  Mass. 

THE   CASE    OF  MOSES  HARMAN. 


BY  E.  B.  FOOTE,  JR. 

Moses  Harman,  of  Valley  Falls,  Kan.,  is  a  man  about 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  physically  rather  infirm,  but 
with  a  strong  mind,  a  firm  will,  and  an  honest  purpose. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  editing  and  publishing  a 
paper  called  "Lucifer,  the  Light  Bearer,"  devoted  to 
Individualism  in  all  its  phases,  and  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  it  has  largely  been  given  to  making  a  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  woman,  for  her  right  to  the  control 
of  her  own  person — in  short,  for  woman's  individuality 
and  self-ownership.  So  the  discussions  in  his  paper,  in 
editorials,  and  correspondence,  have  been  largely  given 
to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  in  family  and  social  as  well 
as  political  affairs.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  "  Lucifer,"  W.  G.  Markland,  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  dear  lady  friend  telling  of  an  outrage  by  her 
husband  upon  a  woman  who,  in  her  mother's  home,  was 
just  convalescing  from  a  successful  and  delicate  surgi- 
cal operation.  Mr.  Markland  wrote  a  forcible  protest 
against  a  status  of  law  which  makes  such  an  assault  no 
offense,  since  it  was  an  affair  of  husband  and  wife.  Mr. 
Markland's  protest  was  published  by  Mr.  Harman. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead  sent  another 
letter  to  "  Lucifer,"  the  gist  of  which  was  an  argument 
in  favor  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Alphaism, 
or  continence  in  marriage.  This  was  also  published. 
Two  other  articles  were  published,  making  four  in  all, 
upon  which  Mr.  Harman  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of 
sending  obscene  papers  through  the  mails. 

The  case  was  brought  to  trial  in  April  last  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  United  States  court,  presided  over  by  Judge  Cas- 
sius  G.  Foster.  The  prosecution  finally  made  use  of 
only  the  Markland  and  Whitehead  letters,  and  after  a 
two  days'  trial  Mr.  Harman  was  convicted  on  a  sort  of 
compromise  verdict  by  the  jury,  three  of  them  desir- 
ing acquittal,  but  all  agreeing  to  conviction  with  a  plea 
for  mercy.  The  judge  sentenced  Mr.  Harman  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  $300  fine. 

Thus  was  enacted  one  more  outrage  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  justice,  if  she  were  present  at  all, 
should  have  had  her  ears  plugged  as  well  as  her  eyes 
bandaged  lest  her  lips  should  have  cried  out  against  the 
infamy  of  it.  The  judge  ruled  from  first  to  last  against 
the  defendant,  refused  him  all  opportunity  for  a  fair 
trial,  denied  him  a  chance  (by  two  days'  delay)  to  obtain 
an  attorney  of  his  own  choosing,  named  for  him  an  in- 
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competent  counsel  that  botched  the  whole  defense,  and 
forcibly  compelled  Mr.  Harman  to  keep  quiet  whenever 
he  arose  to  protest  against  the  "  theory  "  and  plan  of  his 
picked-up  attorney,  which  was  that  the  articles  under 
indictment  were  very  obscene,  but  that  Mr.  Harman 
was  insane  on  the  subject,  and  irresponsible.  The  dis- 
trict attorney,  Mr.  Ady,  agreed  in  advance  to  give  Mr. 
Harman  due  notice  of  the  day  set  for  the  trial,  but 
failed  to  do  so.  He  had  the  case  called  and  postponed 
one  day  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  but  would  not 
permit  a  day's  further  delay  for  Mr.  Harman. 

The  counsel  selected  by  "the  court"  for  the  defense 
did  the  best  any  man  could  do  to  prevent  any  legitimate 
defense  of  the  case  on  its  merits,  for  he  led  Mr.  Harman 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  jury  in  his  own  defense  and  then  prevented  him  from 
doing  so,  while  the  unfortunate  victim  was,  on  account 
of  great  deafness,  unable  to  appreciate  how  he  and  his 
cause  were  being  crucified.  And,  at  last,  the  inquisition, 
by  the  judge's  sentence  practically  said  to  Mr.  Harman : 
«  You  have  been  guilty  of  publishing  the  facts  concern- 
ing an  affair  of  private  life  which  ought  not  to  be  made 
known.  We  recognize  that  by  the  present  marriage 
institution  woman  is  the  slave  of  man,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  wills  with  her.  '  Wives  submit  your- 
selves to  your  husbands  in  all  things.'  If  such  outrages 
occur  we  mean  that  they  shall  not  be  published.  You 
would  arouse  a  spirit  of  revolt  among  women.  They 
would  no  longer  be  willing  slaves.  This  must  not  be. 
We  propose  to  keep  them  subservient  to  our  will  and 
pleasure,  and  any  man  who  moves  to  relieve  women 
from  this  abject  slavery  shall  be  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment." 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  some  appren- 
tices in  London  were  brought  before  Judge  Kellyng  on 
the  charge  of  treason  because  they  had  pulled  down 
some  houses  of  ill  fame.  The  judge  thereupon  ruled 
that  "  if  any  one  shall  go  about  instituting  a  reform,  he 
is  thereby  guilty  of  treason."  By  "  constructive  trea- 
son "  the  apprentices  were  convicted,  and  four  of  them 
were  hanged,  but  in  the  eyes  of  history  Judge  Kellyng 
stands  pilloried  with  the  infamous  Scroggs  and  Jeffries. 
With  these  three,  Judge  Foster,  in  my  opinion,  makes  a 
fourth,  having  as  much  as  said  to  Mr.  Harman  and  every 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States :  "  If  you  undertake  to 
effect  any  reform  in  the  domain  of  marital  slavery  or 
sexual  debauchery,  we  will  imprison  you  for  five  years." 

When  the  Abolitionists  were  rousing  the  people  by  ex- 
posure of  the  disgusting  and  brutal  outrages  that  were 
a  part  of  chattel  slavery,  those  who  naturally  object- 
ed the  most  were  those  who  held  the  whips  over  the 
slaves,  and  the  men  who  were  most  likely  to  sneeringly 
call  the  Abolitionists  miscegenationists  were  those  who 
practiced  miscegenation  in  the  most  wholesale  and  pro- 
miscuous way.  Now  in  a  movement  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  woman  and  relieving  her  of  a  status  where 
she  may  be  subjected  to  unmentionable  outrage,  those 
who  will  protest  the  hardest,  and  make  it  most  uncom- 
fortable for  the  reformers  are  those  who  want  to  see 
women  kept  right  where  they  are,  and  who  presumably 
wish  to  retain  the  power  of  domineering  over  them  in 
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whatever  way  they  see  fit.  The  man  who  sentenced 
Mr.  Harman  to  five  years'  imprisonment  is  thereby  con- 
victed of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  brutal  husband 
that  committed  the  outrage  that  must  not  be  published. 

Woman's  fight  for  freedom  is  on.  He  who  is  not  with 
her  is  against  her,  but  until  women  themselves  shall  be- 
come more  generally  awakened  to  the  situation,  and 
brave  enough  to  speak  out  on  it,  the  man  who  values 
his  comfort  and  freedom  more  than  right  and  reform 
may  more  safely  take  the  risks  of  a  trial  for  a  nameless 
assault  than  of  exposing  in  print  and  by  mail  the  out- 
rage of  it. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Harman  received  his  sen- 
tence of  five  years  for  the  latter  offense,  a  notorious 
criminal  in  St.  Louis  was  acquitted  of  "a  dastardly 
outrage  upon  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  nine  years." 
(Quoted  from  Phoebe  W.  Cozzens's  protest  in  "Woman's 
Tribune.") 

Those  who  would  like  to  take  part  in  doing  whatever 
it  may  be  possible  to  do  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Harman 
will  help  sustain  "Lucifer,"  which  is  now  being  con- 
tinued in  capable  hands,  at  Valley  Falls.,  Kan,  and  com- 
municate with  the  secretary  of  the  National  Defense 
Association,  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  120  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York.  

OCCASIONAL    NOTES   FROM  AN  OBSERVER. 


I  heard  a  story  lately  which,  though  apparently  built 
on  old  stocks,  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  wiles  of  the 
politician.  It  was  told  by  a  newspaper  editor  of  this  city. 
He  once  called  on  Carl  Schurz  at  his  office,  when  the 
latter  was  a  cabinet  officer.  While  there  with  Mr. 
Schurz  two  men  came  in  and  were  introduced  as  a 
congressman  and  a  constituent.  The  congressman  de- 
livered a  panegyric  on  the  character  of  his  companion 
that  was  electrifying.  Then  came  a  petition  for  an 
office  for  him.  When  the  two  had  gone  out  our  editor 
remarked  :  "  Mr.  Schurz,  you  didn't  seem  much  moved 
by  the  spectacle  of  that  good  and  honest  man  and  his 
eloquent  friend."  "  No  ? "  said  Mr.  Schurz  ;  "  well,  here's 
the  reason."  He  handed  out  a  note  from  his  desk.  It 
was  from  the  congressman.  It  read:  "I'm  coming 
todSy  with  an  office-seeker.  Do  me  the  favor  of  not 
minding  one  word  I  say." 


What  problems  are  presented  in  the  effects  of  present 
modes  of  education.  I  have  lately  been  brought  in 
contact  with  three  specimens  of  the  modern  school 
product— two  of  them  finished  goods,  and  one  yet  being- 
worked  over.  I  grow  depressed  as  I  think  of  them. 
One  is  a  girl  turned  out  from  a  fashionable  New  York 
school.  Her  familiar  talk  of  its  president,  its  depart- 
ment principals,  its  professors  of  all  sorts,  its  round  of 
studies  and  accomplishments,  was  impressive.  What 
advantages,  apparently  !  Yet  what  she  did  not  know 
was  an  hourly  surprise.  True,  she  had  caught  current 
society  slang,  was  glib  with  references  to  a  few  books  en- 
joyingtheir  fleeting  hour  among  those  "in  theswim,"  and 
she  was  "up"  in  dress,  the  theatre,  and  what  was  "swell." 
But  of  principles,  of  questions  in  religion,  in  politics,  or 
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even  in  every-day  household  philosophy,  she  knew  no 
more  than  a  hall-boy.  She  hardly  knew  she  didn't 
know,  and  she  didn't  care  if  she  didn't.  But  she  knew 
she  could  say  she  had  been  educated  at  a  college  hav- 
ing a  name  that  signified  mingling  with  girls  of  the 
upper  crust.  She  had  been  sent  there  to  be  enabled  to 
say  that.  How  many  more  are  sent  for  the  same 
reason,  and  how  many  aimless  creatures  like  her  are 
tolerated  by  the  college  authorities  for  the  cash  that  is 
in  them  ? 

The  second  young  woman  had  been  graduated  from 
a  convent.  She  had  conscientiously  studied  a  list  of 
books  as  long  as  a  catalogue.  Languages,  sciences, 
histories,  the  day  had  been  cut  up  into  half  hours  to  fit 
them  all.  But  how  little  she  knew  of  the  living  mo- 
ment, and  what  a  bare  smattering  she  had  of  the 
thousand  things  skimmed  over.  One  day  she  said  that 
at  breakfast  at  the  convent  only  French  was  spoken. 
A  person  present,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  addressed  her 
in  French.  It  drew  from  her  the  candid  admission 
that  she  had  not  liked  French  and  had  not  got  along  in 
the  study,  Latin  being  her  favorite.  This  reminded 
one  of  the  company  that  he  wished  a  Latin  phrase 
translated,  but  when  he  gave  it  she  was  not  equal  to 
the  task.  A  relative,  wishing  to  ascertain  her  limits  in 
this  direction,  asked  :  "  What  does  '  carpe  diem '  sig- 
nify ?  "  "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  We  just  translated  pas- 
sages from  books."  "  Well,  what  does  '  E  pluribus 
unum  '  mean  ? "    "I  don't  know." 


The  girl  had  a  church-developed  conscience.  Stamped 
in  her  mind  were  certain  ecclesiastic  rules  for  soul- 
saving.  These  she  dutifully  observed.  She  went  to 
mass  Sundays  and  holidays.  She  fasted  in  lent  and  re- 
frained from  meat  on  Fridays.  Dogma  dominating  her 
mind,  it  was  a  duty  to  censure  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.  Clanship  with  fellow  church  members  was 
loyalty  to  God  and  human  kind.  Faith  stood  for  most 
good  works.  None  of  the  cares  of  the  religious  inquirer 
affected  her,  A  library  of  the  works  now  moving  the 
world  of  thought  would  have  been  as  useless  to  her  as 
a  steam  engine.  With  her,  all  questions  of  the  soul 
were  answered.  The  Church  had  spoken.  I  had  known 
this  young  woman  ten  years  before,  when  she  was  a  child. 
It  was  curious  to  note  the  marks  of  her  religious  train- 
ing in  the  interval.  Upon  her  mind,  as  upon  parch- 
ment, had  been  transferred  the  records  of  false  doc- 
trine, of  superstition,  and  of  artificial  morality  that 
Rome  teaches  and  has  taught  this  thousand  years 
and  more.  She  is  the  typical  feminine  product  of  the 
Church — innocent,  devout,  proper,  her  mind  lulled  to 
sleep,  her  ignorance  disciplined — a  brain  hibernating 
in  today's  sun  glare  of  mental  activity. 


My  third  scholar  friend  is  a  ten-year-old.  At  table, 
some  one  in  her  presence  said  "  tomatuses,"  and  she 
was  asked  the  correct  pronunciation.  She  replied  : 
»  The  '  a '  takes  the  macron,  hence  it  is  long — '  to-may- 
toes.' "  Another  home-circle  savant  said  the  "a"  might 
take  the  diaeresis  ;  in  which  case  it  was  "  to-maw-toes." 


The  difference  of  opinion  prompted  the  little  one  to 
bring  from  the  bookcase  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
which  she  could  barely  carry,  and  there  ensued  between 
her  and  her  opponent  a  discussion  of  "  diacritical 
points,"  "  macrons,"  "  breves,"  "  circumflexes,"  "  cedil- 
las," and  what  not,  the  elders  sitting  silent  as  became 
their  condition  of  mind  on  the  subject.  Ah  !  Education. 


On  Palm  Sunday  evening  I  attended  a  performance 
of  "  The  Crucifixion,"  given  in  one  of  the  great  churches 
of  the  city.  I  went  to  be  bored,  but  was  entertained. 
The  music-poem  was  rendered  by  a  live  organist, — who 
played  two  instruments  from  a  single  keyboard  by 
means  of  electric  apparatus, — and  a  choir  of  a  few  less 
than  a  hundred,  among  whom  were  some  fine  boy 
voices  and  a  baritone  and  a  tenor  hardly  to  be  excelled 
in  the  grand  opera.  The  tragedy  of  Calvary  was  im- 
pressively told,  the  composition  being  somewhat  of  the 
Wagner  school.  When  "  they  laid  hands  on  him  "  the 
organs  shrieked  and  shivered.  When  the  mob  voted 
for  Barabbas,  their  tones  were  raucous.  They  took  the 
procession  to  Calvary  with  measured  funereal  bass- 
drum  beats.  When  "  darkness  o'erspread  the  land," 
they  imitated  a  thunder  storm,  with  realistic  rain 
patter.  Throughout,  the  sentiment  and  the  harmony 
were  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  events.  The 
operatic  effects  were  there  ;  nothing  lacked  but  the 
mis-en-scene.  The  audience  was  evidently  pleased, 
perhaps  edified.  But  how  many  saw  before  them  Jesus, 
in  agony,  bloody,  welted,  thorn-pierced,  sacrificing  his 
life  to  save  their  souls  from  the  doom  of  everlasting 
hell  ?  

Is  it  all  anything  more  than  a  tradition  nowadays — 
this  vicarious  offering  of  a  divine  life  ?  Who  takes  it 
to  be  the  tragedy  of  the  universe  ? — the  event  of  all 
time  ?  If  men  really  believed  it,  what  would  they  not 
do  for  their  fellow-men  !  "  Where,"  said  Dr.  John  Hall, 
lately,  "  are  the  infidels  we  used  to  hear  so  much  about  ? 
They  are  not  so  loud  spoken.  Where  are  they  ? "  In 
your  front  pews,  Doctor,  it  may  be. 

Of  recent  years  this  fine  church  I  visited  has  made 
additions  to  its  structures  until  it  has  taken  up  a  good 
part  of  the  block  in  which  it  stands.  Passing  by  it  on 
the  side  street,  a  few  days  since,  I  saw  what  must  be 
the  cause  of  many  a  sore  trial  to  its  corps  of  good 
priests.  Directly  adjoining  the  church  hall,  a  cobbler 
has  set  up  a  little  shop.  Here  are  the  contents  of  his 
show  windows  :  Sundry  boots  and  shoes,  new  and  re- 
paired ;  and  almost  touching  the  sacred  edifice,  "  The 
Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  pasted  on  a  large  cardboard  ; 
several  copies  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ;  ditto  of 
"  The  Truth  Seeker  ;  "  then  "John  Swinton's  Travels," 
and  several  other  relics  of  the  literature  of  bygone 
revolts  of  labor.  Sword-fish  to  his  neighbor  leviathan, 
in  that  shoemaker  abides  sublime  impudence  or  sub- 
lime faith.   

In  an  editorial  of  the  issue  of  March  20,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  says  of  the  land  plank 
adopted  at  Atlanta  :    "  It  did  not  declare  in  favor  of 
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the  Single-tax."  There  have  been  assumptions  to  the 
contrary,  hereabout.  But  the  "Journal"  ought  to 
know.   

Another  rather  odd  assumption  has  lately  come  un- 
der my  notice.  The  boys  of  the  syndicate  Single-tax 
papers  have  been  running  a  humorous  travesty  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  underlying  idea  seems  to 
be  that  somebody  or  something  Single-taxish  is  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar. 

We  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of  brotherly 
feeling  among  the  various  schools  of  economic  thought 
— always  excepting  the  machinists  of  the  Single-tax. 
The  sentiment  prevailing  was  thus  voiced  the  other 
day  in  my  presence  by  an  "  old-timer  "  :  "  I  am  a  So- 
cialist- Anarchist-Individualist-Collectivist- Nationalist. 
With  a  special  leaning  to  one  school,  I  am  tolerant 
and  helpful  to  all.  I'm  an  agitator.  I'm  against  what 
is.  And  I  sympathize  with  all  who  don't  like  what  is. 
I'm  waiting  for  whatever  agitation  comes  soonest  to  a 
head  to  take  part  in  it.  Out  of  it  all,  something  will 
come." 

I  think  our  brethren  of  the  Single-tax  machine  have 
adopted  good  self-regarding  tactics  in  reference  to  the 
reforms  that  are  to  come  through  political  action.  Op- 
ponents to  Socialism,  they  can  assist  in  pretty  much  all 
the  Socialist  measures  likely  to  be  brought  before  the 
country  in  a  long  time — the  government  telegraph, 
municipal  ownership  of  monopolies,  coercive  railroad 
legislation  and  the  like.  They  resemble  the  leavings  of 
of  a  swarm  of  flies  in  an  idle  machine  shop.  Some  are 
sitting  on  the  motionless  free-trade  fly-wheel,  confident 
it  is  bound  to  start  some  time,  and,  then,  don't  you  see, 
they  set  it  in  motion.  And  more  are  perched  on  other 
wheels,  and  on  belts,  and  barrels,  and  things.  By  and  by 
something  will  be  moving — and  notes  of  victory  will  be 
buzzed  by  the  agitated  flies.  They  will  have  done  it  all. 
If  they  can  only  hold  on  ! 


The  other  day,  while  in  an  elevated  road  car,  I  was 
reading  in  the  Twentieth  Century  about  giving  every- 
body a  chance  to  say  something  on  the  other  side. 
I  observed  the  chance  had  been  duly  taken  advant- 
age of,  and  I  learned  from  half  a  dozen  corre- 
spondents something  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  editor. 
I  folded  the  paper  to  reflect  on  this  innovation  in 
journalism.  The  car  was  crowded.  There  was  stand- 
ing room  only  in  one  spot  near  me,  and  that  was  soon 
taken  up  by  a  genteel-looking  young  man,  who  began 
reading  a  paper.  In  a  few  minutes  another  man  came 
and  crowded  in  back  of  him  so  that  people  in  passing 
elbowed  between  the  two.  So  many  came  and  went  that 
the  young  man  gave  up  reading.  But  the  later  comer 
read  on  and  moved  for  no  one.  He  was  stout,  and 
as  people  passed  the  young  man  leaned  far  over  out 
of  the  way.  This  was  a  chance  for  the  heavy  man  to 
take  up  more  room,  and  he  was  soon  quite  at  his  ease. 
Presently  some  women  went  out,  and  the  young  man 
leaned  so  far  over  that  he  had  to  support  himself 
against  the  side  of  the  car,  his  arms  over  the  heads  of 


the  passengers  seated  in  front  of  him.  A  man  against 
whom  he  thus  leaned  objected  angrily,  and  as  the 
young  man  recovered  himself  he  bumped  against  one 
of  the  women  who  was  going  out.  She  flared  up  and 
as  she  passed  me  she  called  him  something  like  a 
blessed  fool.  The  young  man  was  flurried.  The  stout 
man,  standing  on  his  rights,  was  serene. 


Whether  we  try  to  please  people  for  their  sake  or  our 
own  sake,  we  must  sometimes  expect  to  be  misjudged. 
Witness  a  story  told  me  by  a  western  friend.  With  a 
companion  he  was  taking  a  Turkish  bath  in  a  Michigan 
city,  and  on  going  to  the  couch  room  the  two  fell  to 
discussing  sociological  questions.  My  friend  happened 
to  let  fall  from  his  hand  a  newspaper  he  had  been  read- 
ing— a  reform  paper,  whose  editor  has  striven  earnestly 
to  be  recognized  in  good  political  society.  A  stranger 
lying  on  an  adjacent  couch  asked  permission  to  look  at 
it.  "What!"  he  said,  "is  this  the  sheet  run  by  that 
crank  ? "  naming  him.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  do  you  take  any 
stock  in  what  he  says  ?  "  "I  think  he  has  some  good 
ideas."  "  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  my  friend 
solemnly  in  the  face,  "you  are  the  first  Anarchist  I 
ever  saw  that  took  a  bath  ! "  The  stranger  was  the 
city  attorney  of  the  place,  and  to  him  everybody  who 
didn't  belong  to  one  of  the  old  parties  was  a  crank  or 
Anarchist. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


BY  HERBERT  M.  LLOYD. 

Nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  live  within  sight  of  New  York 
City  is  under  the  thumb  of  a  landlord  or  a  mortgagee. 

No  man  who  pays  rent  can  call  himself  independent, 
or  even  safe. 

The  tenant  who  has  occupied  a  house  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  may  have  paid  the  full  value  of  it  in  rent ; 
but  if  he  therefore  asked  for  a  deed  of  the  place  he 
would  be  set  down  as  an  evident  lunatic.  The  tenant's 
improvements  go  to  the  landlord.  The  rise  in  value 
from  a  new  line  of  travel  or  the  increase  of  population 
goes  to  the  landlord.  When  the  tenant's  lease  expires 
he  must  leave  if  the  landlord  pleases,  whether  the  ten- 
ant pleases  or  not. 

There  are  few  who  would  not  prefer  to  live  in  homes 
of  their  own  if  they  could  afford  it.  But  by  ordinary 
methods  of  saving,  such  a  result  seems  to  be  far  off  to 
most  of  us,  and  while  the  price  of  the  house  is  being 
saved  the  rent  must  still  be  paid  each  month.  What 
the  tenant  must  look  for  is  a  landlord  who  will  give 
him  a  deed  when  the  rent  has  paid  for  the  house.  Until 
very  lately  such  landlords  have  been  hard  to  find. 

Evolution  has  taught  us  that  the  thing  that  is  needed 
is  the  thing  that  comes.  To  answer  to  the  call  of  me- 
chanics and  clerks  for  homes  of  their  own,  the  cooper- 
ative savings  and  loan  associations  have  come  into 
being,  and  the  editor  of  this  magazine  has  asked  me  to 
contribute  an  article  explaining  their  modus  operandi,  as 
instruments  which  claim  to  better  the  opportunities  of 
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wage  earners.  Their  object  is  that  when  their  member 
has  paid  rent  for  a  house  for  a  dozen  years  he  shall 
have  a  receipt  in  full  for  his  payments  and  a  deed  of 
the  house,  not  the  receipt  alone  that  the  ordinary  land- 
lord would  give  him. 

The  ordinary  rent  payer  is  working  a  treadmill ;  the 
association  member  is  going  ahead. 

The  principle  of  the  cooperative  association  is  easy 
to  understand.  The  union  of  the  force  of  many  indi- 
viduals makes  an  army ;  it  makes  a  state.  The  union  of 
many  small  savings  makes  a  capital  large  enough  to  be 
employed  profitably.  The  man  who  can  save  only  a 
dollar  a  month  has  small  chance  of  investing  it  where 
it  will  earn  anything  ;  but  the  dollar  a  month  of  a  thou- 
sand men  makes  a  capital  which  can  be  used  to  earn 
profits.  The  savings  banks  have  tried  to  do  this  work 
of  uniting  small  capitals,  and  have  partially  succeeded. 
The  success  has  been  only  partial  because  their  me- 
thods have  been  cumbrous  and  because  the  men  who 
furnish  the  money  are  carefully  kept  out  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  cooperative  savings  associations  the  depositors 
are  their  own  trustees.  Every  shareholder  has  his 
vote  and  is  eligible  for  any  office,  and  all  business  is 
public. 

The  members  meet  once  a  month.  Each  man  makes 
his  monthly  payment,  which  may  be  one  dollar  or  more, 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  total  receipts  are  loaned  to  mem- 
bers for  the  purchase  of  homes. 

For  such  a  loan  the  member  must  secure  the  associa- 
tion by  a  mortgage  upon  the  house  he  buys  or  builds, 
and  must  pay  interest,  which,  like  other  profits,  is  di- 
vided among  all  the  shareholders,  borrowers  and  non- 
borrowers  alike.  The  principal  of  the  mortgage  he  is 
never  directly  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  capital  of  the  association  is  divided  into  shares 
of,  let  us  say,  the  par  value  of  $200  each,  and  the  mem- 
ber agrees  to  pay  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  share 
held  by  him  until  the  share  is  worth  $200,  or  he  gives 
notice  of  discontinuance  and  withdraws  his  money. 
The  monthly  payments  would  aggregate  this  value  of 
$200  in  two  hundred  months,  but  the  dividends  being 
regularly  added  to  the  payments  bring  the  stock  to  its 
par  value  in  much  less  time,  usually  in  from  nine  to 
eleven  years. 

Out  of  the  fund  created  by  these  monthly  payments 
and  profits,  each  member  is  entitled  to  draw  the  par 
value  of  his  stock— $200  for  every  share  he  holds.  If 
he  waits  till  that  amount  has  accumulated  to  his  credit 
he  simply  draws  the  money  as  if  he  had  put  away  the 
same  amount  in  a  bank.  If,  however,  he  wishes  the 
money  at  an  earlier  date  to  obtain  a  home  or  discharge 
a  mortgage,  he  can  have  his  $200  per  share  at  once  by 
securing  the  association  and  agreeing  to  pay  interest 
until  the  other  members  have  also  received  their  $200 
per  share.  When  the  assets  are  sufficient  to  pay  the 
members  who  have  waited,  the  mortgages  are  cancelled 
and  all  payments  cease,  whether  of  interest  or  of  in- 
stalments on  stock.  The  house  belongs  to  the  occu- 
pants, free  and  clear. 

No  length  of  membership  is  required  to  obtain  an 


advance.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  member 
agree  to  make  the  monthly  payments  and  furnish  as 
security  property  worth  a  little  more  than  the  amount 
he  desires  the  association  to  loan  him.  Any  one  can, 
within  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  membership,  be 
living  in  a  house  of  his  own,  free  from  any  landlord  ex- 
cept a  cooperative  society,  in  which  he  is  a  member  and 
voter. 

The  man  who  does  not  borrow  can,  on  short  notice, 
withdraw  his  payments  with  profits,  and  the  borrower 
can  at  any  time  have  the  value  of  his  stock  applied 
upon  the  mortgage  and  pay  the  balance  in  cash  or  by 
obtaining  a  new  loan  on  a  smaller  monthly  payment. 
If  the  funds  on  hand  are  insufficient  for  all,  the  loans 
are  apportioned  at  auction  to  the  member  who  will 
agree  to  make  the  largest  monthly  payment  in  return. 
The  association  member  can  readily  afford  to  pay  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  for  he  is  competing  not  with  in- 
terest but  with  rent,  and  the  borrower  himself  shares 
in  the  profits,  and  is  therefore  reimbursed  in  great 
measure  for  his  extra  payments. 

The  entire  profits  are  divided  equally  among  all  the 
shareholders  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  members 
themselves,  generally  without  compensation. 

While  these  associations  offer  an  eight  or  ten  per 
cent  investment  for  the  savings  of  the  wage-workers' 
the  home-makers'  balance  sheet  is  the  more  interest- 
ing one  to  study.  At  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  I  am  an  officer,  a  loan  of  $2,000  would 
cost  the  member  $24  a  month  for  about  no  months,  or 
about  the  rent  of  a  $2,500  house.  To  obtain  such  a 
house  the  member  would  have  to  invest  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  himself  and  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  nine  years  he  would  find  himself  the 
owner  of  a  place  which  by  the  usual  increase  in  value 
around  a  large  city  would  be  worth  not  far  from  $3,000, 
and  had  cost  him,  investment,  interest,  taxes,  and  all 
other  expenses  included,  not  over  $1,300  or  $1,400  above 
the  rent  he  would  have  otherwise  paid  for  its  use  dur- 
ing the  term. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view  the  Cooperative  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations  have  proved  themselves  a 
success.  But  they  are  also  making  a  profit  which  can- 
not be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  that  they  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  who  in  the  crowding  of  this 
great  city  can  find  a  place  to  set  their  feet  and  be  se- 
cure. They  are  a  success  in  that  they  teach  the  strength 
of  united  unselfish  work.  The  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth is  a  long  way  off.  The  cooperative  society  is  at 
once  a  symbol  of  what  is  to  be  looked  for  and  a  step 
toward  it. 

"  Give  me  a  place  to  stand,"  said  Archimedes,  "  and 
I  will  move  the  world."  Cooperation  is  now  working 
among  us  to  give  each  man  the  place  to  stand  and  is 
rapidly  fashioning  the  lever  with  which  the  united 
workers  shall  some  day  move  the  world. 

New  York.   


Ask  your  newsdealer  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  It 
should  be  found  on  every  news-stand  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  Address. 


A    GOOD   MAN   SENT    TO  PRISON. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  May  25,  1890. 


Probably  most  of  you  never  heard  of  Moses  Harman. 
He  is  at  the  present  moment  a  convict  in  the  Kansas 
penitentiary.  He  was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  sentenced  to 
spend  five  years  within  those  prison  walls.  He  is  get- 
ting to  be  an  old  man.  If  he  serves  out  his  time  in 
prison  he  will  be  past  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  goes 
free.  While  he  is  in  prison  he  will  lae  allowed  to  write 
to  his  friends  in  the  outside  world  on  one  Sunday  in 
each  month,  and  to  see  them  once  in  three  months. 
But  he  will  be  permitted  to  make  no  criticisms  on 
the  management  of  the  prison,  and  all  his  letters  will 
be  carefully  read  by  the  prison  officials  before  being  sent 
to  their  destinations.  He  is  a  Liberal  in  opinions  but  will 
be  allowed  to  read  no  Liberal  literature.  He  was  the 
editor  of  a  paper,  but  it  will  not  be  permitted  him  to 
read  even  his  own  paper.  For  five  years  he  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  and  everything  that  might  con- 
tribute to  his  highest  mental  enjoyment.  This  would  be 
a  terrible  punishment  to  inflict  upon  a  man  of  his  years 
even  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  real  crime,  even  if 
he  were  a  dangerous  character.  But  being  a  good  man, 
guilty  of  wronging  no  one,  it  is  unspeakably  unjust  and 
inhuman.  No  disgrace  attaches  to  Mr.  Harman  for  be- 
ing in  prison.  The  disgrace  attaches  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  made  the  law  he  violated,  to  the  jury  that 
found  him  guilty,  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  age  and  country  who  approve  of 
his  incarceration. 

Moses  Harman  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  "  Lu- 
cifer, the  Light-Bearer,"  published  at  Valley  Falls,  Kan- 
sas. The  paper  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women  as 
a  sex.  It  advocates  the  doctrine  that  women  should 
have  all  the  social  rights  that  men  possess,  and  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  women  should  be 
allowed  to  control  their  own  persons  ,  that  they  should 
not  be,  what  they  now  very  largely  are,  the  legal  slaves 
of  their  husbands  ;  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  endure  the  pains  and  bear  the  burdens  of  maternity 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  Harman's  gospel  to 
the  world  is,  that  women  should  be  free  from  the  unjust 
dominion  of  men  ;  that  they  should  be  as  free  from  the 
unjust  dominion  of  their  husbands  as  of  other  men ; 
that  marriage  should  not  subject  a  wife  to  the  brutal 
passions  of  her  husband  without  her  consent. 

In  order  to  preach  this  gospel  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss some  delicate  questions,  and  there  is  a  temptation 
to  use  some  words  that  by  most  persons  are  considered 
indelicate.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Harman  himself 
ever  transgressed  the  law  of  conventional  propriety  in 
that  regard,  but  there  are  some  contributors  to  his  pa- 
per who  have,  and  Mr.  Harman's  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  to  publish  com- 
munications that  to  him  as  well  as  other  people  seemed 


offensive.  Being  a  just  and  consistent  man,  he  granted 
to  others  the  right  to  decide  what  they  should  say  in 
print  because  he  claimed  that  right  for  himself. 

Quite  a  while  ago  some  one  wrote  a  letter  to  "  Luci- 
fer "  describing  an  act  of  shameful  brutality  perpetrated 
against  an  invalid  wife  by  her  husband,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  because  the  woman  thus  treated 
was  a  wife  there  was  no  redress  for  her  in  the  courts. 
All  this  was  right  in  line  with  the  mission  of  the  paper, 
but  the  letter  was  unnecessarily  indelicate  in  the  light 
of  conventional  modesty.  I  must  confess  that  I  con- 
sider the  letter  indelicate.  It  seems  to  me  quite  vulgar 
in  style.  This  does  not  prove  that  it  really  is  indelicate 
or  vulgar.  It  only  proves  that  my  taste  is  more  or  less 
conventional ;  that  I  am  dominated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  false  modesty  of  an  age  which  washes  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  and  neglects  the  inside. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter  that  may  not  be 
found  in  any  unabridged  dictionary,  or  that  could  by 
any  rational  person  be  called  obscene. 

For  publishing  that  letter  and  mailing  the  paper  in 
which  it  appeared  Mr.  Harman  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  for  sending  obscene  matter  through  the  mails. 
He  was  tried,  I  believe,  under  what  is  popularly  called 
the  Comstock  law.  And  it  is  said  that  he  was  sentenced 
by  a  judge  who  had  a  personal  grudge  against  him,  who 
compared  himself  to  a  lion  into  whose  mouth  Mr.  Har- 
man had  thrust  his  head,  and  who  used  his  judicial 
power  to  vent  his  personal  spite  upon  his  victim.  About 
this,  however,  I  know  nothing  except  what  I  have  read 
in  the  papers,  and  with  that  phase  of  the  case  I  am  not 
concerned.  It  is  the  principle  involved  that  interests 
me,  and  that  I  wish  to  get  plainly  before  you. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  Com- 
stock law,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  keep 
art  or  literature  pure  by  law.  If  human  beings  are 
impure  they  cannot  be  improved  by  law.  And  if  so- 
ciety is  so  arranged  as  to  breed  impurity,  as  I  think  it 
is,  the  only  way  to  remove  impurity  is  to  remove  the 
causes  that  produce  it.  I  may  also  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  Mr.  Har- 
man was  convicted  by  a  prejudiced  jury  and  sentenced 
by  a  judge  who  was  moved  by  personal  feeling.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  holding  very 
unpopular  opinions  to  be  fairly  tried  by  any  jury  or 
judge.  We  all  remember  the  New  Jersey  judge  who 
decided  a  suit  against  Henry  George  upon  the  ground 
that  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  is  an  immoral  book.  Mr. 
George  quite  properly  called  this  judge  "  an  immortal 
ass,"  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  judge  who 
sentenced  Mr.  Harman,  instead  of  being  the  lion  to 
which  he  compared  himself,  is  only  a  donkey.  We  all 
remember  the  conviction  of  eight  labor  agitators  in  Chi- 
cago against  whom  no  crime  was  proved.  They  were 
convicted  for  holding  unpopular  opinions.  And  only  a 
few  days  ago  a  Spiritualist  was  sent  to  prison  in  Detroit 
for  claiming  to  be  able  to  read  sealed  letters.  He  of- 
fered to  demonstrate  that  he  could  read  sealed  letters 
before  the  jury  and  spectators,  asking  the  judge  to  offer 
him  any  sealed  letter  he  pleased  as  a  test,  but  the  judge 
refused  to  allow  him  to  prove  or  try  to  prove  his  inno- 
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cence  of  the  charge  of  being  a  fraud.  The  jury  in  four 
minutes  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him 
to  prison  for  a  year  for  no  reason  except  that  he  was  a 
Spiritualist.  I,  personally,  have  no  faith  in  courts  where 
the  case  is  against  a  so-called  crank  or  against  a  poor 
man.  Juries  and  judges  are  almost  sure  to  decide  in 
favor  of  established  ignorance  and  enthroned  wealth. 

But  we  will  let  all  that  pass  in  considering  the  case 
before  us. 

What  I  wish  to  make  plain  to  you  is  that  Moses  Har- 
man  is  not  a  man  who  published  vulgar  literature  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  base  passions  and  making 
money.  He  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  and  does  give 
his  labor,  time,  and  money  for  the  purpose  of  making 
men  and  women  purer  than  they  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
emancipating  women  from  a  really  horrible  slavery  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  He  is  doing  in  his  way  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  work  that  Socrates,  Jesus,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  all  great  reformers  have  done.  His  intentions  are 
of  the  very  best  and  purest.  His  methods  are  criticised 
even  by  those  who  are  trying  to  accomplish  just  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  Among  others,  I,  myself,  think 
his  methods  very  unwise.  But  the  same  was  true  of 
Socrates,  Jesus,  and  Garrison.  Socrates  was  thought  by 
his  friends  to  be  imprudent,  Jesus  was  called  insane  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  Garrison  was  deemed 
fanatical  by  some  of  his  best  friends.  The  truth  is  that 
all  these  men,  including  Mr.  Harman,  are  so  much  bet- 
ter and  braver  than  we  are  that  we  think  them  crazy. 

Moses  Harman  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best,  purest, 
and  most  gentle-spirited  men  who  ever  lived.  His 
neighbors  in  Valley  Falls  all  admit  this.  His  charac- 
ter, so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  learn,  is  without 
a  stain.  So  highly  is  he  esteemed  for  his  personal  good- 
ness that  when  he  was  taken  to  prison  with  eight  or 
nine  other  convicts,  all  the  others  were  handcuffed,  but 
he  was  not.  On  the  way  to  prison  he  expressed  a  desire 
for  food,  and  when  his  son  George  told  the  guard  that 
his  father  wanted  something  to  eat  the  guard  sent  him 
and  his  fatber  to  a  restaurant,  half  a  block  from  the 
railway  station,  entirely  unattended,  and  waited  for 
them  to  return.  When  he  arrived  at  the  prison  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  searched,  but  Mr.  Harman  was 
merely  asked  what  he  had  about  his  person,  and  when 
he  said  :  "  Only  two  handkerchiefs,"  his  word  was  ac- 
cepted. His  personal  integrity,  therefore,  was  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  even  by  his  captors  and  jailers. 

This  man  was  guilty  of  nothing  bad.  I  understand 
that  the  whole  case  turned  upon  the  printing  of  one 
word  and  the  mailing  of  one  newspaper  containing  that 
word.  And  this  word  is  in  every  unabridged  diction- 
ary. So  that  for  printing  and  mailing  one  word  with  a 
noble  m  ^tive  and  for  a  good  purpose,  one  of  the  best, 
purest,  and  gentlest  of  men  is  sent  to  prison  for  five 
years  in  his  old  age.  And  almost  nobody  knows  of  it, 
and  if  the  whole  country  knew  of  it  very  few  would 
give  it  a  second  thought,  and  of  those  who  would  give 
it  a  second  thought,  most  would  say  that  it  is  all  right. 
And  yet  we  live  under  what  is  called  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  is,  civilization  called  by  the  name  of  a  man 


whom  Mr.  Harman  very  much  resembles  and  who  was 
put  to  death  on  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same 
processes  that  sent  Mr.  Harman  to  prison. 

It  is  such  an  outrage  upon  justice  as  this  that  makes 
me  feel  that  it  is  a  kind  of  disgrace  to  be  out  of  prison  ; 
that  it  would  be  better  than  to  live  in  such  a  world  as 
this  to  be  dead  ;  that  the  only  excuse  for  living  is  to 
help  on  the  time  when  such  doings  will  be  impossible. 

Now,  while  Mr.  Harman  languishes  in  his  cell,  let  us 
consider  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world. 

The  men  who  spied  upon  him,  the  miserable,  sneak- 
ing detectives  who  hounded  him  to  prison  by  the  tech- 
nicalities of  law,  whose  vulgar  minds  are  incapable  of 
understanding  his  motives  or  appreciating  the  noble 
work  he  is  trying  to  do,  are  praised  and  petted  and  ad- 
vertised in  mass  meetings  by  prominent  officials  of  the 
Church  that  calls  itself  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Church  many  of  whose  priests,  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  are  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  against  women 
that  Mr.  Harman  abhors.  What  can  be  said  of  a  church 
or  a  body  of  clergymen,  some  of  whose  heroes  and 
saints  are  men  who  write  decoy  letters  and  otherwise 
tempt  persons  to  break  the  law  in  the  interest  of  what 
is  called  righteousness  ?    Ugh  ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  morality  of 
clergymen  and  church  members  or  to  intimate  that  the 
consensus  of  churchly  opinion  is  against  such  men  as 
Mr.  Harman  because  they  are  the  apostles  of  sexual 
purity,  for  I  think  the  religious  public  opinion  that 
sanctions  the  imprisonment  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Harman  is 
more  ignorant  than  malicious.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  chastity  of  clergymen  nor  the  sexual  morality 
among  church  members  in  general  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  conviction  of  a  good  man  for  publishing  and 
mailing  one  questionable  word,  especially  when  his  mo- 
tive in  doing  so  was  good  and  pure.  The  conviction  of 
Harman  does  not  mean  that  most  people  are  so  good 
that  they  cannot  endure  badness ;  it  means  that  public 
opinion  is  so  pharisaical  that  actual  crime  and  shame 
are  less  offensive  than  the  verbal  description  of  them 
for  purposes  of  purity.  While  Harman  is  in  prison  for 
a  technical  offense  against  the  Comstock  law,  I  ask  you 
to  consider  what  is  probably  going  on  in  many  a  parish 
among  those  who  are  out  of  prison. 

Remember  that  Mr.  Harman  is  in  a  living  tomb  for 
five  years  for  publishing  and  mailing  one  objectionable 
word  while  erotic  novels  are  the  fashion.  Try  to  com- 
prehend the  true  character  of  a  public  literary  taste 
that  spews  out  one  legitimate  physiological  term  but 
with  relish  swallows  whole  pailfuls  of  such  swill  as 
"The  Quick  or  the  Dead."  In  the  one  case  public 
opinion  condemns  a  publication  whose  only  purpose 
is  the  elevation  of  women,  in  the  other  it  lionizes  the 
author  of  a  book  whose  only  attraction  is  that  it  ex- 
cites erotic  emotions.  In  the  one  case  a  publisher  is 
punished  for  trying  to  purify  home  life,  in  the  other 
both  publisher  and  author  are  rewarded  for  catering 
to  passion. 

While  Harman  is  in  prison  read  your  daily  papers, 
with  their  highly  spiced  reports  of  the  divorce  cases, 
freely  interlarded  with  the  texts  of  letters  that  were 
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never  meant  for  the  public  eye  and  deal  with  matters 
only  proper  to  the  boudoir ;  with  their  long  accounts  of 
Eva  Hamilton  and  her  like  ;  with  their  curious  stories 
of  the  experiences  of  young  women  reporters  who  feign 
insanity  and  sit  in  Central  Park  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  picked  up  by  lecherous  men  ;  with  their  minute 
descriptions  of  the  goings  on  between  this  famous  actress 
and  that  notorious  roues  and  remember  that  the  papers 
which  have  the  largest  circulation  are  precisely  those 
which  are  surest  to  be  filled  with  the  most  succulent 
scandals  and  generally  debasing  matter.  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  those  papers  which  flamingly  and  vul- 
garly illustrate  the  police  reports  ?  whose  every  issue 
is  filled  with  pictures,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  lower 
the  moral  tone  of  any  one  who  looks  at  them.  While 
Harman  is  in  prison  I  ask  you  to  think  over  the  names 
of  some  other  publishers  who  are  out  of  prison  and  see 
if  you  can  come  to  any  conclusion  except  that,  while 
we  may  be  living  in  the  best  and  purest  age  of  the 
world,  the  public  opinion  that  imprisons  a  man  like 
Moses  Harman  and  enriches  some  other  publishers 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  a  generation  of  Pharisees 
and  hypocrites. 

While  Moses  Harman  is  in  prison  for  printing  and 
mailing  one  questionable  word  look  about  you  at  the 
bill  boards  that  advertise  what  is  going  on  at  the 
theatres;  go  to  the  theatres  and  see  who  are  in  the 
front  rows  and  try  to  think  what  they  are  in  the 
front  rows  for;  nay,  go  into  any  drawing  room  in 
"good  society"  and  observe  the  condition  in  which 
the  women  appear  there,  not  to  be  matched  by  their 
appearance  in  bad  society  anywhere.  Consider  all  these 
things  and  then  decide  for  yourselves  whether  society, 
which  is  very  largely  made  up  of  church  people,  is  so 
pure  that  it  must  needs  rise  up  in  horror  against  a  man 
like  Moses  Harman  and  hurry  him  off  to  a  felon's  cell 
to  protect  itself  from  his  contaminating  influence. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  morality  which  cries  out 
against  Harman  is  a  humbug  morality,  which  is  sure  to 
enthrone  vice ;  that  the  eye  which  sees  in  Harman  a 
bad  man  will  be  sure  to  see  in  some  rascal  a  good  man. 
And  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  me  that  in  the 
year  in  which  Harman  goes  to  prison  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  the  world  is  probably  only  a  char- 
latan ;  one  of  the  most  exalted  public  functionaries  in 
the  world  probably  obtained  his  position  by  a  corrupt 
use  of  money  ;  one  of  the  most  popular  actresses  in  the 
world  has  grown  rich  not  by  her  talent  but  because 
people  rushed  to  see  a  woman  who  floated  on  a  cloud 
of  scandal,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  in  the 
world  is  known  to  fame  by  one  book  of  such  a  reputa- 
tion that  most  people  who  read  it  hope  to  find  it  worse 
than  it  really  is. 

All  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect.  When  honest 
religion  is  scarce,  sham  religion  is  magnified.  When 
pure  politics  is  unknown,  morning  prayers  are  said  in 
the  White  House.  When  genuine  morality  is  low,  re- 
formers are  sent  to  jail.  When  the  mails  are  flooded 
with  really  debasing  literature,  there  is  a  pretense  of 
keeping  them  sacred.  When  thousands  of  men  have 
one  wife  in  public  and  one  or  more  in  secret,  there  is  a 


hue  and  cry  against  the  Mormons.  When  thousands 
of  husbands  and  wives  can  hardly  look  each  other  in 
the  face,  you  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  sacredness  of 
marriage. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  conclude  from  what  I  have  said 
that  I  consider  society  worse  than  it  is.  I  believe  so- 
ciety is  purer  than  it  ever  was  before.  All  that  I  want 
you  to  see  is  that  as  long  as  really  good  men  like  Moses 
Harman  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  technical  infractions 
of  the  law,  and  really  bad  men  are  promoted  to  wealth 
and  power  by  the  operations  of  the  law,  there  is  some- 
thing yet  to  be  done  before  society  will  be  what  it 
should  be.  And  I  would  also  like  you  to  understand  that 
if  Mr.  Harman's  imprisonment  is  the  result  of  a  conspir- 
acy to  suppress  him  and  hinder  his  work  it  will  not 
succeed.  Even  now  a  well- written  novel,  which  carries 
on  Mr.  Harman's  work,  "  The  Strike  of  a  Sex,"  is  being 
extensively  read,  and  other  such  papers  and  books  will 
appear  in  spite  of  all  the  governments  and  prisons  in 
the  world.  You  may  shut  up  a  man  but  you  cannot 
handcuff  a  thought  that  has  once  got  loose  in  the  world, 
and  the  thought  is  abroad  that  man  should  not  be  the 
master  and  woman  the  slave.  We  almost  understand 
already  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  all  men  should 
be  equals,  and  by  and  by  we  will  understand  that  all 
men  and  all  women  should  thus  be  equals.  And  when 
the  time  comes  in  which  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  all 
men  and  all  women  are  equals,  and  each  is  free  from 
the  rude  dominion  of  the  other,  like  the  name  of  Soc- 
rates and  Jesus  and  Garrison,  will  the  name  of  this  Kan- 
sas convict  shine. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


Each  in  Its  Turn. — A  rational  religion  cannot  precede  a  rational 
civilization.    Harvest  cannot  go  before  seed-time  and  summer. 
Paterson,  N.  J.    J.  A.  Roney. 

Just  What  Money  Is. — The  truth  that  money  is  a  tool  is  the  so- 
lution to  many  of  the  knotty  problems  of  finance. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Robert  Webster. 

Who  Can  Walk  on  Eggs  Lightly  ? — The  query  is :  can  you 
proclaim  the  truth  and  yet  not  offend  the  clergy,  or  that  portion  of 
them  that  feel  they  are  liberal?  Samuel  Montgomery. 

Toledo,  O.  

A  Rare  Man. — I  will  take  back  what  I  said  about  vacant  land 
nonsense,  although  I  do  not  want  your  paper  because  it  kept  us  in 
hot  water  all  the  time.  After  the  raking  down  I  gave  you,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  fair  that  I  should  confess  my  blunder. 

Boone,  la.  A.  Skliba. 

As  to  Weeding  Garden. — It  is  a  great  mystery  with  some  who 
read  my  copy  of  the  Twentieth  Century  how  you  will  build  up 
what  you  tear  down  in  the  way  of  government,  land,  patents,  etc. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  show,  if  possible,  that  what  you 
tear  down  does  not  need  rebuilding?  A  Reader. 

Elkhart,  Ind.   

How  Marriage  Began. — Burnette  G.  Haskell  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  necessity  of  caring  for  offspring  caused  some 
monkey  Adam  and  Eve  to  live  together  longer  than  is  usual  among 
beasts ;  and  thus  the  family  relation  was  established  and  became 
the  germ  of  the  State.   Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Origin  of  Civilization  " 
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will  teach  him  that  the  State  is  much  older  than  the  family  ;  that 
the  oldest  form  of  State  organization  is  simply  the  horde  or  troop  of 
savages  ;  and  that  marriage  originated  in  no  such  way  as  he  sup- 
poses, but  in  the  capture  of  female  prisoners.  C.  L.  James. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.   

Did  It  Poison  the  Dog?— My  employer  is  a  Republican.  Think- 
ing he  might  read  "Why  I  am  a  Protectionist,"  I  bought  an  extra 
copy  of  that  number  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  handed  it  to 
him.  He  scanned  its  pages,  made  some  scornful  remarks  about  re- 
formers, spread  it  on  the  floor,  and  fed  his  pet  dog  from  it. 
New  York.  Y-  East- 
Will  Not  Mr.  Lum's  Book  Answer? — I  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  Anarchists  would  put  in  the  place  of  our  present  civilization, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  plan  of  operation  for  any 
contingency  that  might  arise  after  the  present  system  was  over- 
thrown. What  would  they  do  in  case  of  robbery,  or  murder,  or  any 
other  thing  that  might  happen  when  every  man  would  be  a  law 
unto  himself,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  law  to  restrain  them? 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  definite  plan  for  the 
control  and  management  of  the  new  order  of  things.  I  think  this 
question  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  people  in  as  simple  and 
plain  a  manner  as  possible.  Thomas  Lilly. 

Boston,  Mass.  

A  Soldier  with  Unmilitant  Sentiment.— According  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  I  am  in  a  decidedly  false  position.  With  very 
few  exceptions  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  am  a  soldier,  and  if  I  were 
ordered  to  drive  the  boomers  from  the  strip  I  would  be  compelled, 
even  against  my  will,  to  obey.  I  acknowledge  that  when  I  joined 
the  army  I  was  not  a  Freethinker  ;  in  fact  I  never  thought  at  all.  I 
was  put  to  thinking  by  my  saperiors.  Why  should  they  exercise 
such  outrageous  authority  over  their  fellows?  You  may  say  :  if  you 
do  not  think  being  a  soldier  agrees  with  your  sense  of  right,  then 
leave  as  soon  as  possible.  But  every  one  can  tell  you  that  I  would 
only  be  placed  behind  bars  for  a  term  of  years.  What  good  would 
that  do  me  or  society  at  large?  How  do  you  suppose  I  feel  when 
I  read  the  abuse  you  heap  on  soldiers,  being  a  soldier  myself?  * 


Has  Mr.  Ziegler  Abandoned  the  "  Theory  "  of  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance ?— You  object  on  page  2,  issue  April  3,  to  take  my  individual 
money  because  :  1.  It  is  taxed  ten  percent;  2.  You  know  nothing 
of  Mr.  Ziegler  ;  3.  Mr.  Ziegler  says  he  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
money.  1.  The  Government  taxes  the  one  who  issues  money,  not 
those  who  receive  it.  2  and  3.  These  are  valid  objections,  and 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  most  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become 
readers  of  your  valuable  journal.  I  don't  see  that  you  need  any 
stronger  reasons  for  abandoning  your  individual  money  theory.  I 
inherit  a  fondness  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Have  conquered  that 
for  hunting,  but  still  enjoy  seeing  a  game  fish  hooked.  The  larger 
and  more  gamy  the  fish,  the  keener  the  enjoyment.  So  I  cheer- 
fully inclose  you  herewith  two  current  dollars  for  renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  Twentieth  Century  for  coming  year. 

Salem,  N.  J.  James  M.  Ziegler. 

Swindlers  and  Dupes.— "  Resignation  "  is  the  very  worst  word 
the  whole  English  language  or  any  other  language  contains.  This 
spirit  of  resignation  as  taught  by  the  clergy  and  the  lawmakers 
since  time  began,  is  the  most  dangerous  element  that  ever  enslaved 
humanity.  This  teaching  of  the  great  masses  to  bear  and  forbear 
and  remain  silent  and  passive  under  the  great  wrongs  which  they 
endure,  with  the  promise  of  a  great  and  mysterions  reward  some- 
where, some  time,  is  the  most  gigantic  swindle  ever  perpetrated 
upon  any  people.  By  it  the  poor  sewing  girls,  alike  with  the  great 
laboring  debt-enslaved  masses,  are  to  bear  patiently  the  yoke 
placed  upon  their  shoulders  ;  to  be  faithful  ;  to  pay  their  tithes  here, 
and  then  when  they  get  to  heaven,  mysterious  and  wonderful  is  to 
be  their  reward  !  And  just  for  being  fools  all  their  lives  ;  for  let- 
ting somebody  else  do  all  their  thinking  ;  for  doing  all  the  work 
and  letting  some  one  else  take  all  their  pay. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Anna  D.  Weaver. 


Gen.  Steuben's  Solution  of  the  Land  Question. — It  seems  to 
me  that  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  is  shown  to  the  United 
States  by  a  Prussian  by  the  name  of  Steuben,  who  served  as  a  gen- 
eral under  Washington.    He  was  given  $2,500  and  one  township  of 
land  in  New  York.    The  land  he  sold  very  largely  on  time  to  men 
who  only  had  a  small  amount  of  money.    These  men  were  encour- 
aged to  go  on  and  possess  and  clear  up  what  they  could.  Some 
having  larger  families  than  others,  and  being  poorer,  were  not  able 
to  work  continually  on  their  land,  and  as  a  result  would  only  get 
half  an  acre  cleared,  while  others,  able  to  devote  their  whole  time, 
would  get  ten  or  twelve  acres  cleared,  so  that  when  Steuben  came 
around  the  following  year  for  his  small  payment  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, or  such  a  matter,  he  could  not  get  it  of  the  man  with  a  large 
family,  who  had  to  work  out  most  of  his  time  for  other  men.  But 
Gen.  Steuben  would  insist  upon  his  pay,  and  when  the  poor  fellow 
would  tell  him  frankly  he  couldn't  pay  him  and  would  give  up  his 
land,  Steuben  wouldn't  take  it,  but  would  ask  him  if  he  hadn't 
something.    On  one  occasion,  being  shown  a  small  patch  of  half- 
grown  pumpkins,  he  said  he  would  take  twenty-five  of  them  at  one 
dollar  apiece.    Then  Steuben  went  to  the  next  man,  who  had  been 
more  successful,  having  had  less  children  and  more  money.  This 
man  had  cleared  ten  acres  and  had  no  money  left,  but  he  had  pota- 
toes, wheat,  and  pork,  so  Steuben  took  his  payment  in  such  as  he 
had,  and  ordered  it  over  to  the  man  who  had  grown  but  a  few  small 
pumpkins.    The  result  was :  the  man  who  had  to  work  for  other 
people  nearly  all  the  year  before,  was  able  to  work  for  himself  the 
following  year,  and  cleared  twelve  acres.    And  a  few  years  later, 
having  received  encouragement,  had  an  improved  farm  and  had 
also  paid  the  benefactor  every  cent  invested  in  him.    This  story  was 
told  me  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  man  who  raised  the  pump- 
kins.   Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  similar  thing  could  be  done  by 
the  Government :  simply  start  men  on  any  unoccupied  land  they 
could  find  and  set  them  to  work,  and  keep  them  there  in  spite  of 
anything  and  everything.                        Samuel  Montgomery. 
Toledo,  O.   


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

Cardinal  Manning  is  "of  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  must  be 
further  regulated  by  law." 

"  Joined  the  book  trust"  is  the  only  explanation  to  be  made  by 
some  of  the  publishers  why  their  prices  are  going  higher. 

The  "Northern  Nebraska  Democrat"  holds  these  views:  "A 
little  judicious  plagiarism  might  improve  our  literature.  So  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  it  is  better  for  an  author  to  be  a  thief  than 
to  be  dull." 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  journals  are  giving  room  in  their  columns 
to  a  humorous  proposition  to  pay  each  congressman  in  the  principal 
farm  products  of  the  district  electing  him.  Were  such  the  case, 
they  prophesy  that  in  a  marvelously  short  time  every  congressman 
would  have  a  speech  prepared  on  the  hardships  of  the  farmer,  and 
all  would  occasionally  vote  against  the  corporations. 

Two  phases  of  the  labor  strike  in  this  city  are  peculiar  and  seem- 
ingly characteristic.  The  first  is  that  the  most  energetic  and  deter- 
mined among  the  strikers  are  men  of  foreign  birth.  The  second, 
that  the  non-union  men  are  nearly  all  American-born.  These  are 
the  statements  of  the  foundry  proprietors,  and  they  are  presumably 
correct.— [San  Francisco  American  Standard. 

Question  3129.  Can  a  lawyer  be  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  ?  Answer.— Some  of  the  most  consist- 
ent we  have  ever  known  have  been  members  of  that  profession.  It 
is  not  the  profession,  but  the  man.  One  of  the  most  inconsistent 
members  of  the  church  that  we  ever  knew  was  a  Bible  agent,  and 
he  was  expelled  for  stealing  the  money  intrusted  to  him.— [New 
York  Christian  Advocate. 

From  Bismarck  :  "It  is  sometimes  true  benevolence  to  shed 
blood,  the  blood  of  a  riotous  minority  in  the  defense  of  the  peace- 
loving,  law-abiding  majority."    Anent  this,  the  "Independent," 
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says  approvingly  :  "  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  true  maxim,  alike  in 
ethics  and  politics.  Public  order  must  be  maintained,  even  at  the 
price  of  blood,  when  this  becomes  the  necessity  of  the  moment." 

The  "  Railway  News  *'  hails  what  it  terms  "  the  emancipation  of 
women"  in  Russia.  It  says:  "In  Russia  there  are  numerous 
female  professors,  physicians,  dentists,  etc.,  and  now  the  govern- 
ment has  gone  a  step  further  by  authorizing  the  employment  of 
women  on  railways.  For  instance,  the  Transcaspian  Railway  Com- 
pany has  just,  out  of  one  hundred  servants  required,  engaged  thirty 
women,  who  on  this  line  are  acting  as  stationmasters,  traffic  man- 
agers, conductors,  pointswomen,  etc.,  and  the  time  is,  no  doubt,  not 
distant  when  women  will  act  as  drivers  and  firemen." 

Under  the  caption,  "  This  Life  Not  Worth  Living,"  the  Boston 
"Investigator"  says:  "This  is  evidently  the  conviction  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
in  it  no  call  to  duty  ;  no  realization  of  the  great  and  heroic  qualities 
necessary  to  develop  humanity  to  its  destined  height  on  earth  ;  no 
attempt  to  paint  home  in  attractive  colors,  to  adorn  the  brow  of 
father  or  mother ;  no  effort  to  impart  knowledge  that  will  add  to 
the  comforts  and  joy  in  life  ;  in  short,  there  is  no  prominent  instruc- 
tion in  those  things  that  make  life  worth  living." 

The  village  of  St.  Mahlen,  near  Hildesheim,  Germany,  has  been 
visited  recently  by  severe  hailstorms  which  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  On  last  Thursday  the  people  gathered  in  a  church  to 
pray  for  a  cessation  of  the  storms.  While  the  services  were  in  prog- 
ress a  thunderstorm  came  up,  and  the  church  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. Four  persons  were  instantly  killed  and  twenty  were  injured, 
four  being  rendered  completely  blind.  The  people  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  in  the  rush  for  the  doors  two  children  were  crushed  to 
death. 

To  Bible  readers  the  Galesburg  "  Press  and  People"  suggests  as 
an  efficient  help,  "  Waite's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  for 
the  First  Two  Centuries,"  and  adds:  "By  the  time  a  thoughtful 
student  gets  through  with  that  book  he  will  have  very  little  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  or  an  '  inspired '  book.  But  the  facts 
there  evolved  are  but  slightly  different  from  those  given  in  Strong 
and  McClintock  and  other  Biblical  encyclopedias ;  only  they  are 
strung  together  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  different  light, 
with  a  calcium  light,  as  it  were,  rather  than  a  '  dim  religious  light.' " 

The  following  figures,  just  made  public  by  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  generally 
introduced  by  the  headline  "Cost  of  Strikes,"  leading  the  careless 
reader  to  suppose  them  to  illustrate  the  ancient  assertion  that  strikers 
are  like  the  classic  rat  which  gnawed  a  file,  The  successful  strikes 
in  New  York  from  1885  to  1890  were,  4,432  ;  partly  successful,  1,434  ; 
pending,  50  ;  unsuccessful,  3,468  ;  total,  9,384.  Thus,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  strikes  resulted  in  some  success.  The  gain  to  the  strik- 
ers in  wages  was,  $18,623,060.77;  loss  in  wages,  $8,042,915.59;  ex- 
penses, $1 ,2 10, 260. 5 3 ;  total  cost,  $9,253,176.12.  The nett  gain  therefor 
was  $9,369,884.65.  The  gross  gain  to  the  strikers  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1890  is  given  at  $5,382,837,77.  During  the  five  years 
the  loss  to  the  capitalists  was  no  less  than  $5,157,942.15. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  New  York  Rad- 
dical  Club : 

"  This  club  shall  be  known  as  the  Radical  Club. 

"  The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  provide  rooms  to  be  kept  open 
for  the  social  intercourse  of  radical  and  liberal  people. 

"  Monthly  reports  shall  be  printed,  under  direction  of  the  trus- 
tees, containing  an  account  of  receipt  and  expenditures,  reports 
from  officers,  lists  of  candidates  for  membership  and  for  office,  o£ 
lectures,  debates,  etc.,  and  resolutions  and  other  matters  upon 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  the  members  vote. 

"  These  reports  shall  be  printed  on  writing  paper  with  wide  mar- 
gins, like  an  Australian  ballot,  and  be  sent  to  the  members  in  dupli- 
cate, so  that  they  may  indicate  their  disapproval  of  any  item  or 
name,  and  return  one  copy  to  the  secretary,  signed  with  their  names 
and  addresses." 

The  permanent  secretary  is  E.  A.  MacClean,  1444  Broadway. 
The  treasurer  is  Mrs.  Marguerite  Moore,  258  West  Fifteenth  street, 
from  whom  information  concerning  the  club  may  be  obtained. 
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MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.    Subject :  "  A  Freethinker's  Death  Bed." 

At  the  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  Friday  evening, 
Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  will  lecture  on  "  Psychical  Research."  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  the  American  representative  of  the  English  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  and  an  interesting  and  fluent  talker. 

The  Freedom  Club  meets  every  Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock  at 
144  Waverly  place.  Mr.  E.  A.  Curley  will  lecture  this  evening,  and 
Mrs.  Walton  next  Thursday  evening,  her  subject  being  "Cranks, 
Tramps,  and  Lunatics." 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 

Monday,  May  26,  1890. 

Nationalist  Notes :  In  the  Kaweah  colony  life  is  a  perennial  picnic , 
judging  from  the  contents  of  the  neat  little  journal  of  the  colonists, 
the  "  Commonwealth."  When  a  game  of  baseball  is  played,  every- 
body turns  out  and  marches  to  the  ball  field,  a  brass  band  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  On  the  1st  of  May  a  wedding  took  place, 
and  the  "  Commonwealth  "  devotes  nearly  three  columns  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  accompanying  festivities.  The  general  contents  of  the 
paper  indicate  that  the  people  of  Kaweah  are  in  a  happy  and  hope- 
ful frame  of  mind.  The  personal  mention,  the  descriptions  of  bits 
of  adventure,  and  the  letters  to  the  editor  are  all  in  a  pleasant  vein. 
The  membership  fees  for  April  summed  up  $3,670.  .  .  .  The 
Nationalist  State  Executive  Committee  of  California  has  begun  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  leaflets,  the  object  being  "  to  educate  the  masses 
and  not  to  make  money."  ...  A  Nationalist  League  is  spoken 
of.  .  .  .  The  "Dawn"  says  332,000  copies  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  have  been  sold.  ...  At  Los  Angeles  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  publish  the  "  California 
Nationalist."  ...  In  Boston,  local  Club  No.  4  has  been  organ- 
ized ;  in  New  York,  Club  No.  9.  .  .  .  The  ' '  Nationalist "  opens 
its  columns  for  any  person  connected  either  with  the  census  office 
or  any  board  of  labor  statistics  who  wishes  to  controvert  Prof.  De 
Leon's  criticisms  of  the  census  bureau  for  having  disobeyed  the  law 
in  not  providing  for  an  enumeration  of  the  unemployed.  .  .  . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  a  Nationalist  Club,  from  which  are  to 
radiate  branch  clubs.  The  aims  of  the  organization,  as  published, 
are:  "To  gather  and  disseminate  information  that  shall  tend  to 
develop  good  citizenship  ;  to  support  measures  aiming  at  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  ballot ;  to  support  all  avowed  friends  of  ballot  reform, 
and  to  oppose  all  who  are  not  true  lovers  of  the  ballot  reform  move- 
ment ;  to  support  all  measures  looking  toward  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  to  the  end  that  all  patronage  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  politicians  and  that  all  appointments  to  office  be  made  solely  on 
the  merit  and  fitness  of  the  candidates ;  to  encourage  and  agitate 
compulsory  free  education  by  the  state  and  nation  ;  to  advocate 
the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph,  railroad,  express,  telephone, 
and  coal-mining  industries,  and  finally  the  nationalization  of  all  such 
industries  as  can  be  controlled  by  the  nation. " 

Single-tax  Notes  :  Rev.  James  B.  Converse's  "  Christian  Patriot  " 
for  May  is  out.  It  is  a  Single-tax  (limited)  newspaper,  published  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.  Its  special  contributors  are  :  Rev.  E.  Allison, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Drew,  Rev.  R.  N.  Price,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  F.  Robertson, 

C.  R.  Vance,  Esq.,  Rev.  N.  Bachman,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  B.  McFerrin, 

D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  H.  McCallie,  D.D  ,  Rev.,  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.D.,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Wallace,  D.D.  Its  circulation  is  from  2,500  to  3,500.  .  .  . 
"  One  Tax  Enough,"  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  an  eight-page  pam- 
phlet, has  just  been  distributed  to  the  Single-tax  clubs  at  the  au- 
thor's expense.  .  .  .  The  "  Christian  Patriot "  says  that  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Thackeray,  of  Newton,  Long  Island,  will  soon  start 
"  an  unlimited  Single-tax"  monthly,  called  "  Brotherhood  and  Sis- 
terhood." He  will  also  soon  publish  a  series  of  lectures  entitled, 
"  A  Death-blow  to  the  System  of  Private  Ownership  of  Land." 
They  will  maintain  that  the  words  "  give  "  and  "  belong  "  are  am- 
biguous words  and  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  private  ownership, 
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and,  when  found  in  the  Bible  "  cannot  "  refer  to  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land.  ...  In  a  letter  to  the  "Standard "  Henry  George 
says  :  "  The  free  trade  party  in  both  colonies  has  been  the  party  of 
the  large  landholders,  and  is  the  brand  of  free  trade  which  journals 
like  the  '  Evening  Post '  represent  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
Democratic  sentiment  in  both  colonies,  and  earliest  and  strongest  in 
Victoria,  was  diverted  to  the  protectionist  party." 

Ethical  Society  Notes :  The  Sunday  morning  subjects  before  the 
Philadelphia  Society  during  the  past  month  have  been  :  "  The  Effect 
of  Circumstances  on  Character,"  Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian  ;  "  The 
Ideal  Tendencies  of  Today,"  Dr.  Duren  J.  H.  Ward  ;  "  Progress 
and  Conservatism,"  Mr.  S.  B.  Weston.  .  .  .  The  commencement 
exercises  of  the  New  York  Workingmen's  School  of  the  Society  took 
place  last  week.  .  .  .  President  Lewis  G.  Janes,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Association,  by  authority  of  Herbert  Spencer's  English  and  Ameri- 
can publishers,  made  public  last  week  the  following  figures  :  The 
total  sales  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  18th  of 
April,  1890,  have  amounted  to  104,000  copies,  exclusive  of  the  "  De- 
scriptive Sociology."  This  number  includes  33,750  copies  of  the 
various  volumes  of  "  The  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  39.500  copies  of 
"  Education,"  and  20,000  copies  of  "  Man  versus  the  State."  The 
total  sales  of  the  authorized  American  editions  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
works  to  date  have  amounted  to  164,000  copies.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  cheap  pirated  reprints. 

Labor  Notes  :  Samuel  Gompers  is  represented  in  the  daily  papers 
as  saying  that  there  is  a  decided  sentiment  favorable  to  further  de- 
mand for  eight  hours  the  present  year.  The  next  step  will  probably 
be  in  the  coal  moving  trade.  The  miners  never  had  a  more  power- 
ful organization  than  at  present,  and  the  test  with  the  employers 
may  be  made  in  the  rush  of  business  next  fall.  The  American 
Federation  has  added  150  unions  and  100,000  members  in  the  past 
six  months.  .  .  .  T.  V.  Powderly  lectured  in  Pittsburg  on 
Thursday  before  several  thousand  persons.  In  an  interview  he  said 
he  considered  ballot  reform  the  first  step  to  be  made  in  the  interests 
of  organized  labor.  .  .  .  The  ferment  for  a  labor  party  is  again 
promising  to  lead  to  practical  results.  The  New  York  Central  La- 
bor Union  decided  last  Sunday  to  enter  into  the  municipal  campaign 
next  fall.  The  Socialistic  Labor  Party  is  moving  with  the  same 
end  in  view.  T.  V.  Powderly  regards  a  national  party  possible  if  a 
million  citizens  call  a  convention.  Meanwhile,  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance is  alarming  congressmen. 

Socialist  Notes :  In  the  English  House  of  Lords  last  Tuesday,  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March  denounced  the  tendency  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  Socialism.  The  London  county  council  especially, 
he  said,  was  inclined  to  predatory  legislation,  threatening  not  only 
land,  but  every  kind  of  property.  State  help  was  being  substituted 
for  self  help.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  reply,  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  "  to  lean  upon  the  State  on  every  occasion."  Socialism 
he  defined  as  the  State  doing  something  that  might  be  done  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  the  sake  of  gain.  He  thought,  however,  that  too 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  spectre  of  Socialism.  The 
public  could  be  trusted  to  find  out  what  practical  good  lies  behind 
the  Socialistic  doctrine.  ...  In  the  Reichstag,  the  Socialists 
have  three  members— Bebel,  Dietz,  and  Grillenberger— on  the 
Labor  Committee.  They  expect  to  get  clauses  introduced  in  the 
Labor  bill  constituting  workmen's  syndicates  and  labor  bureaus 
under  a  special  Minister  of  Labor.  They  are  also  hopeful  of  hav- 
ing the  eight-hour  principle  recognized. 

General  Notes  :  Mr.  Stanford  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
providing  for  a  land  loan  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Placed  to  its  credit  are  to  be  circulating  legal-tender  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  Loans  from  this  fund  are  to  be  made  on 
agricultural  lands,  up  to  half  their  value,  at  2  per  cent.  .  .  .  The 
"original  package"  business  is  flourishing  in  prohibition  Iowa. 

.  The  tariff  bill,  with  many  new  protective  features,  was 
passed  by  the  House  Wednesday.  Tariff  reform  newspapers  say 
that  the  Democrats  did  not  show  full  opposition  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  against  the  constitutionality 
of  an  exclusion  law  of  Minnesota  against  the  importation  of  dressed 
beef.  In  the  opinion,  Justice  Harlan  said  :  "  The  enactment  of  a 
statute  by  each  one  of  the  States  composing  the  Union  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  commerce  among  the  several  States,  so  far  as 


such  commerce  is  involved  in  the  transportation  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  of  meat  designed  for  human  food  and  entirely 
free  from  disease."  .  .  .  The  whisky  trust  has  bought  out  one 
of  its  chief  competitors  and  has  put  up  its  prices.  Whisky  trust 
certificates  thereupon  rose  in  a  few  days  from  38  to  47.  .  .  .  The 
schoolbook  trust  has  purchased  Harper  &  Bros.'  schoolbook  inter- 
ests, the  only  firms  now  left  outside  being  Lippincott,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  and  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  .  .  .  The  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  a  plan 
for  an  inter-continental  railway,  to  complete  the  connection  between 
the  principal  cities  of  North  and  South  America.  .  .  .  One  day 
last  week  sixty-three  well-to-do  colonists  arrived  by  the  steamer 
Spaarndam  from  Holland,  and  took  first-class  passage  by  special 
train  for  Merced  county,  C  ■  .  .rnia.  On  their  arrival  there  they 
will  find  their  houses  built  and  furnished  and  their  farms  stocked, 
$250,000  having  been  laid  out  for  the  purpose. 

Exchange  Notes :  The  "  New  York  Tablet "  of  May  24  contains 
Cardinal  Manning's  paper  on  "  The  Rights  of  Labor."  


Literature. 


In  the  May  "  Nationalist,"  Charles  N.  Chadbourn  asks  "  Will  It 
Destroy  Individuality  ?"  ;  Max  Georgii  writes  on  "  Nationalism  ver- 
sus Prohibition"  ;  Charles  E.  Waterman  on  "  Small  New  England 
Farms"  ;  and  J.  Foster  Biscoe  summarizes  "  The  Attitude  of  the 
Press." 

The  "Transatlantic"  of  May  15  contains  "  Nobility,"  a  novelette, 
by  Theodore  de  Banville ;  a  notice  of  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
byN.  K.  Michailovsky  ;  "  Remodeling  the  Globe,"  by  Emile  Gautier ; 
"  Is- There  a  Berlin  Society? "  by  Conrad  Alberti,  and  other  interest- 
ing features.  An  excellent  number  ;  price  10  cents  ;  issued  twice  a 
month  ;  $2  a  year. 

The  "  Dawn"  for  May  is  a  handsome  little  magazine.  Its  con- 
tents are  :  "  Should  Christians  be  Socialists  ?"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Whiton,  Ph.  D.  ;  "  Christian  Socialism  and  Temperance,"  Frances 
E.  Willard  ;  "The  Authorities  for  'Arius  the  Libyan,'"  by  its  au- 
thor, N.  C.  Kouns  ;  "  Christian  Socialism  in  England,"  G.  D.  Girdle- 
stone  ;  "Eight  Hours,"  George  E.  McNeill;  Poem,  "The  City  of 
God,"  Rev  James  Yeames  ;  "  The  Pulpit,"  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  O. 
P.  Gifford. 

"  Belford's  Magazine"  for  June  is  specially  interesting,  and  con- 
tains among  others :  "  The  Race  Problem  :  The  Negro  Should  Solve 
It,"  by  Judge  Fenner  ;  "The  Extirpation  of  the  Crime-Breeders  of 
the  Day  a  Public  Necessity,"  by  Anthony  Comstock  ;  "  Prize  Papers 
on  Practical  Questions  :  The  Ideal  American  Newspaper,"  by  Frank 
E.  Anderson,  Augustus  U.  Fenn,  and  others.  An  article  on  "  The 
Tariff  Pandemonium  "  leads  off  in  the  editorial  department,  which 
this  month  is  unusually  strong. 

Books  received :  "  Civil  Government,"  by  R.  E.  Clement ;  A. 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.  "  Freedom,"  by  Non  Nack  ;  Publisher's 
Agent,  Elkhart,  Ind.  "  Civics  for  Young  Americans,"  by  Wm.  M. 
Giffin,  A.  M.;  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.  "A  Strike  of  Million- 
aires Against  Miners,"  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd ;  Belford-Clark  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Chicago,  111.  "In  the  Valley  of  Havilah,"  by  Frederick 
Thickstun  Clarke;  Frank  F.  Lovell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  "The  Talking 
Image  of  Urur,"  by  Franz  Hartmann,  M.D.;  J.  W.  Lovell  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  A  Girl  of  the  People"  is  a  novel  by  L.  T.  Meade,  published  by 
Frank  F.  Lovell  &  Co.,  No.  52  of  the  International  Series,  price  30 
cents.  The  scene  has  been  laid  among  the  poor  in  the  worst  slums 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  story  turns  upon  the  struggles  of  Bet,  a  news 
girl,  and  her  promise  to  her  dying  mother,  to  bring  up  her  little 
brothers  to  be  religious  (which  she  had  never  been),  and  to  make 
them  her  first  consideration  in  life.  Bet  is  a  fine  girl.  Another  in- 
teresting character  is  Hester,  who  will  never  sell  her  magnificent 
voice,  but  attracts  crowds  and  touches  the  hardest  hearts  by  her 
singing  in  the  streets  at  night.  She  indignantly  refuses  the  man- 
ager's offer  to  sing  in  his  theatre,  adding  :  "My  voice  and  me,  we 
belong  to  the  poor  folk  of  Liverpool."  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  of  Paradise 
Row,  the  kind  hearted,  muscular  Irishwoman,  is  also  quite  a  good 
character.  The  book  is  interesting  throughout,  and  will  repay 
reading.  H<  w- 
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A   LITERARY    MARVEL-S2.50    PER  VOLUME. 


We  publish  the  Popular  Reprint  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNIC  A  from  latest  English  edition,  at  $2.50  per  volume,  being  one-third  the  price 
of  the  original,  and  one-half  the  price  of  the  Scribner  edition  of  the  same  work.  We  have  reproduced  all  illustrations,  maps,  and  texts,  page  for  page  and 
volume  for  volume.  Complete  sets  of  24  vols,  now  ready  for  delivery  on  Easy  Payments.  The  greatest  work  of  the  kind  m  the  English  language.  A  sub- 
scriber writes :  "The  best  is  now  the  cheapest."   All  high-priced  editions  of  this  work  are  in  our  office  for  comparison.    Circulars  and  sample  pages  mailed. 

^ffg-  THE  HENRY  G.  ALLEN  COMPANY,  739  and  *******         — 123  aud 


134  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
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-OPERATION 


WILL  GIVE  YOU 


A  HOME  OF  YOUR  OWN 

 for  little  more  than  the  rent  you  now  pay.  

COOPERATION 

will  give  you  eight  or  ten  per  cent  interest  on  your 
savings,  with  security  equal  to  a  savings  bank. 


The  Manhattan  Mutual 

CO-OPERATIVE 

Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

47  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Meetings— Monday,  June  9  ;  Monday,  July  14,  and 
on  the  second  Monday  of  every  month,  from 
5:30  to  10  p.  m. 
For  copies  of  Manhattan  Mutual  Bulletin, 
and  full  information,  call  upon  or  address 
HERBERT  M.  LLOYD,  President,  hi  Broadway. 

F.  S.  PARMELEE,  Vice  President, 

24  Park  Place. 
J.  J.  CULLEN,  Secretary,  35  Murray  street 

(Office  of  Manhattan  News  Co.) 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY 

pay  you  to  send  stamp  for  one  of  our  pamphlets  on 
Education  and  choice  of  occupation.  Address, 
stating  age, 

FOWLER  &  WELLS,  777  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHAND"  mformari^bythe 
editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   i2mo.,  cloth,  336 pages. 
PRICE,   SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TO  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


BY  WILLIAM  WHITTICK. 

Loved  Shelley,  to  me  thy  songs  have  seemed 
Voices  of  gentle  prophets,  heralds  of  brighter  days. 
For  even  in  thy  wrath  (and  thou  didst  evil  hate) 
We  find  the  leaven  of  love, 
That  in  thee  was  incarnate. 

As  time  with  steady  change,  the  mind  of  man  ex- 
pands, 

To  see  more  clear  the  right,  and  seeing,  shun  the 
wrong, 

Thy  wounded  heart,  calumniated  name, 
Shall,  garlanded,  arise. 
While  those  who  knew  thee  not, 
And  knowing  not,  reviled ; 
Shall,  as  the  stubble  in  the  blast, 
Be  swept  from  human  recollection  ; 
With  all  their  fiendish  creeds, 
And  hateful  superstitions. 
Then  the  spot  that  holds  thy  ashes 
And  the  page  that  sings  thy  verses 
Shall  contest  make  for  tears  of  love. 
And  thy  great  wrongs  of  thirty  years 
Be  righted  by  the  veneration 
Of  eternal  man. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
The  Twentieth  Century  is  "the  only 
paper  of  its  kind,"  and  I  honestly  believe  is 
doing  more  to  awaken  thought  on  the  land 
and  government  questions  than — I  had  al- 
most said  all  others  combined. — W.  G.  Mark- 
land,  King's  Point,  Tenn. 


I  received  a  receipt  from  you  yesterday, 
and  I  wrote  to  you  May  21  under  no  con- 
ditions to  send  that  paper  to  my  house  again, 
and  I  hope  you  will  note  that  I  never  want 
it  in  my  house  again. — George  F.  Coutts, 
Richmond,  Va. 

You  are  one  of  the  few  editors  of  news- 
papers deserving  the  gratitude  of  the  human 
race,  who  allows  the  truth  to  appear  in  your 
columns  no  matter  from  what  quarter.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  dare  to  let  truth  appear  ; 
self  interest  applies  the  muzzle  to  press  and 
pulpit.— D.  Berrane,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


American,  or  Know-Nothing  ? — I  have 
reed  two  or  three  copies  of  the  twentieth 
Century  and  not  caring  to  be  a  regular  sub-  , 
scriber  I  will  ask  of  you  to  discontinue  send-  l 
ing  it  My  .ancestry  on  both  sids  of  the 
house  I  can  trace  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  were  Americans  which  make  me 
intensely  American  I  am  not  prepaired  to 
abandon  what  I  consider  to  be  true  Ameri- 
canism and  as  I  understand  the  princaples 
layed  down  in  the  T.  C,  to  be  antagenestic 
to  these  princaples  I  cannot  indorse  them. — 
L.  T.  Hill,  Canton,  S.  D. 


The  Confessions 


J.  J.  Rousseau. 

721  pages.   40  full-page  illustrations.    75  cents. 

"  I  felt — I  who  have  always  thought  and 
still  think  myself,  take  me  all  in  all,  the  best 
of  men — that  there  is  no  man,  be  he  pure  in 
soul  as  mortal  may  be,  in  whose  inmost  self 
some  odious  vice  finds  not  a  lurking-place." 
— [Rousseau's  Confessions,  book  10,  page 
262. 

  ALSO   

PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  A 

SAVOYARD  VICAR. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "A  Search  for  Truth," 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

Cloth,  50  cents  Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

rpHE  VERY  LATEST  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ANARCHISM. 


Economics  of  Anarchy : 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type. 

By  DYER  D.  LUM. 

Contents  :   

I.  Fundamental  Principles, 
II.  Free  Land,  III.  Free  Labor, 

IV.  Free  Capital,  V.  Free  Exchange, 

VI.  Mutual  Credit, 

VII.  Emancipation  of  Credit, 
VIII.  Industrial  Economics, 

IX.  Insurance,  or  Security, 
X.  Digression  on  Methods. 
Price,  85  Cents. 
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•■TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BRANCH  OFFICE. 
Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  111.  

gUBSCRIBERS   SEND  FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 


NATIONALISM  OR  PLUTOCRACY  ?  The 
famous  address  bv  Edward  Bellamy,  author 
of  "Looking  Backward."    Two  cents.  Address 
James  H.  West,  publisher.  Boston. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— New  Edition  (20th),  pocket 
volume,  bound  in  cloth,  on  "  Skin  Diseases  : 
Blood  Impurities,  their  Cause  and  Cure,  to 
which  is  added  an  impor  ant  chapter  on  Nervous 
Prostration,  by  H.  J.  JORDAN,  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sequeira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Al- 
dersgate  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital,  etc.,  London,  England.  Sent  by  mail 
free  for  25  cents,  direct  from  the  author,  333  West 
23d  street,  New  York.  Consultations  daily,  10  till 
2 ;  evenings,  6  till  8. 


SOCIALISM,  LOVE,  AND  SYMPATHY.  By 
O  Laui  ence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  The  Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth. "  Two  cents.  Address  James 
H.  West,  publisher,  Boston.   1  


AGENTS 


WANTED  Old  reliable  house 
Permanent  business.  Quick  sales. 
,     _  _  u  „  .    -  Valuable  Sample  Free.  Rare 
chance.  F.  M.  Brooks,  Secretary,  821  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


gAVE    TIME  !     SAVE    TROUBLE  ! 

SAVE    PRINTERS'  BILLS. 

USE  THE 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  drawing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  any  paper 
and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is  ob- 
tained/After  copies  token  from  it  ink  wiW  «nk 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
quire according  to  daily  use.  PRICES-Note  size, 
Si  to  ;  letter  size,  $2.20  ;  legal  cap  size  $2.50;  brief, 
I,  ,0  -  engineer's  size,  17x28.  $7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single 
plate  in  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 

1  aThe  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C.   BENSINGER  &  CO., 

5  and  7  Dey  street,  New  York. 
Mention  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  when  answer- 
ing.   


I  think  the  Twentieth  Century  is  the 
best  magazine  out,  and  I  read  a  good  many 
Socialist  and  workmen's  papers,  but  I  do  not 
find  any  as  good  as  yours  — L.  Eisner,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  

"  Advertising  in  newspapers  has  not  paid 
us,  but  just  for  the  sake  of  being  among 
other  cranks,  we  hereby  authorize  you  to  in- 
sert the  following  trial  ad.  three  months." 
That  is  what  G.  E.  Harter,  of  Fern  Cliff 
Greenhouses,  says.  Well,  he's  right.  All 
people  and  papers  devoted  to  unpopular  and 
progressive  movements  are  called  cranks. 
In  mechanics,  the  crank  is  a  handle  that  turns 
on  motion ;  among  men,  the  crank  is  a  man 
who  turns,  or  is  turned,  in  an  unusual  or  un- 
popular direction.  Hence,  in  German  the 
word  for  sick  is  krank,  because  with  them, 
when  one  is  sick,  one  is  turned  awry  or  away 
from  the  normal.  -  We  all  know  what  a 
cranky  man  is.  The  writer  of  this  note 
glories  in  the  name  of  crank,  because  he  is 
turned,  and  definitely,  too,  in  an  unpopular 
direction  ;  and  he  knows  that  but  for  such  as 
he,  the  world  would  not  begin  to  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Fellow  cranks !  having  read 
what  Mr.  Harter  says,  go  and  do  likewise. 
Advertising  will  pay  you  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Many  have  testified  that  it  does. 
It  goes  among  people  who,  in  order  to  help 
along  their  medium,  believes  in  patronizing 
what  the  Twentieth  Century  presents  to 
them.  We  offer  a  good  paying  commission 
to  all  who  secure  advertisements  for  us. 


gTEAM   FITTING    SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating  Apparatus, 


rah  road  Avenue, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


The  Way  Out 


AGNOSTICISM: 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
BY  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Ph.D. 

(Second  Edition.) 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888,  is  a  short, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophy,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume.   i2mo.   Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor. 
rected.    Established  1879.    Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  *  or 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
— N.  Y.  World.  

"  Crumbling  Cree  s,"  by  R  G  JngersoL  3c. 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.  |  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

Mf  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.  Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


TUBE  ROSES,  FORONE°DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  cents       Fern  Clift*  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  Stem-winders,  7  jewels  in  silver- 
ine  cases,  $7.50;  (lower  grades,  $6,  $4,  $2.50).  in 
3-ounce  coin  silver  cases,  $11:  n  jewels,  $12.50:  15 
jewels,  $13.50;  do.,  adjusted,  $19.50;  4-ounce  cases, 
$1  more.  "Best  open-face,  filled  gold  cases,  guaran- 
teed 20  years,  $16,  $17.50,  $18.50;  $24.5°-  Hinged 
cases.  $3;  hunting  cases,  $7  to  f  10  more.  The  new 
Model  " OTTO  WETTSTEIN,"  16  jewels,  fine  ad- 
justed, all  modern  improvements:  in  silverine 
cases,  $19: 3-ounce  coin  silver,  $22.50  ;4-ounce,  $23.50; 
e-ounce,  $25:  best  filled,  open  face,  $27,  $30;  do. 
hunting,  $33 ;  Louis  XIV.,  $35  and  $40. 

A  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

J3P~  Ali  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone,  8 -karat  sett,  solitaire  pin  and 
drops,  worth  $900,  for  $600.  Sold  also  separate. 
Superb  19-stone  Rosette  Hair  Ornament,  Brooch 
and  Charm  combination,  worth  $300,  for  $200;  do., 
15  diamond,  1  ruby  and  1  sapphire,  heart  shape, 
same  value  and  price.  Studs,  Rings,  Pins,  all 
bought  before  late  advance,  from  $10  to  $300  each, 
at  two-thirds  value. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 
 BOCHELLE.  111. 

Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

Vol  I  —The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents ':  "The Gods,"  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2tno, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol  II  —The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  About  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  121110,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  iimo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50 cents. 

Vol.  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth. 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved  ?  89  pp.,"  umo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Bights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  atthe  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST    PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  sr.,  N.  Y.. 
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Just  Out. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic:  Arts. 

By  JAMES  A.  SKILTON. 
IO  Cents. 
Address  Twkntikth  Century. 


*pHE   SOCIAL  MONSTER. 

By   JOHN  MOST. 


Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St. 


I  deo- Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OP  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  J,  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h's  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simplv 
those  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  h's 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 
That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages-fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"  shattered  "  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove— which  is  given  in  full — could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One  Hundred  Pages,  -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


^ORKS  OP 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  tc3c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c ;  cloth.  73c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works;  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.30. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "\Age  of  Reason."  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 
Bv  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
tion. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


"A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 


WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  style  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  contem- 
poraries of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
somewhere  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion ;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery." — The  Golden  Rule. 

Volume  I> 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property, —  its  basis,  its 
history,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny, —  together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  exposi  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 


Volume  IV. 

System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Property?  "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor, 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation,  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50^  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 

ADDRESS, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

4  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

By  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of  '  Divided  Lives,  "  Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

12H10,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I— The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism.  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  'he  Limit  of  Price :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $z. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  partv 
distributed  '100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW  ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.   By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE  ? 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.   Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY  ?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.   Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa 
tions,  and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).  25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd    10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


T^yORKS    OF   MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
[gf^The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
who  oppose  it  will  prove  that  they  fear  it." — Vien- 
na News. 


PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 
The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  " Conventional  Lies,' 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 


Paris  Sketches, 

PART  I.  Paper,  50  cents. 
For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


No.  1.  tight  Science  for  leisure  Hours. 

A  series  of  familiar  essays  on  astronom- 
ical and  other  natural  phenomena.  By 
Bichard  A.  Proctor,  F.B.A.S. 

No  2  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers, 
Ice  and  Glaciers.  (19  illustrations).  By 
John  TyndaU,  F.B.S. 

No.  3.  Physics  and  Politics.  An  application 
of  the  principles  of  Natural  Science  to 
Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot, 
author  of  "The  English  Constitution.' 

No  4.  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  (with  numerous 
illustrations).  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley, 
F.B.S. 

No  6.  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  G.  Town  Geology.  "With  Appendix  on 
Coral  and  Coral  Beefs.  By  Bev.  Charles 
Kingsley. 

No  7.  The  Conservation  of  Energy,  (with 
numerous  illustrations) .  By  Balfour  Stew- 
art, LL.D. 

No.  8.  The  Study  of  Languages,  brought  back 
to  its  true  principles.   By  C.  Marcel. 

The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Hebert  Spencer. 


No.  9. 
No.  10. 

No.  11. 
No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  11. 


The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation 
to  Music,  (numerous  illustrations).  By 
Prof.  Pietro  Blaserna. 
The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Ama- 
zons. A  record  of  11  years  of  travel. 
By  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.L.S.  (Aot 
sold  separately). 
Mind  and  Body.  The  theories  of  their 
relations.  By  Alex.  Bain,  LL.D. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  (thirty- 
tiooilluslrations).  By  Camille  Flammarion. 

No.  15.  Longevity.  The  means  of  prolonging 
life  after  middle  age.  By  John  Gardner, 
M.D. 

No  1C  The  Origin  of  Species.  By  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,  F.B.S. 

No  17  Progress:  Its  law  and  Cause.  With 
other  disquisitions.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No  18.  Lessons  in  Electricity,  (sixty  illustra- 
tions). By  John  TyndaB,  F.E.S. 

No.  19.  Eamiliar  Essays  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 

No.  20.  The  Romance  of  Astronomy.  By  E. 
KaUey  Miller,  M.A. 

No.  21.  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  with  other 
essays.   By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.B.S. 

No.  22.  Seeing  and  Thinking.  By  William 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.B.S. 

No.  23.  Scientific  Sophisms.  A  review  of  cur- 
rent theories  concerning  Atoms,  Apes 
and  Men.  By  Samuel  Wainwright,  D.D. 

No.  24.  Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  (illustra- 
ted). By  Prof.  H.  Helmholtz. 

No.  25.  The  Origin  of  Nations.  By  Prof.  Geo. 
Bawlinson,  Oxford  University. 

No.  26.  The  Evolutionist  at  Large.  By  Grant 
Allen. 

No.  27.  The  History  of  Landholding  in  Eng- 
land. By  Joseph  Fisher,  F.B.H.S. 

No.  28.  Fashion  in  Deformity,  as  illustrated 
in  the  customs  of  Barbarous  and  Civil- 
ized Races,  (numerous  illustrations).  By 
William  Henry  Flower,  F.B.S. 

No.  29.  Pacts  and  Fictions  of  Zoology,  (ni*- 
merous  illustrations).  By  Andrew  Wilson. 
Ph.D. 

No.  SO.  1  The  Study  of  Words. 
No.  81.  J    By  Bichard  Chenevix  Trench. 


No.  32. 

No.  CU. 


Hereditary  Traits  and  other  Essays- 

By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 
Vignettes  from  Nature.   By  Gran* 

Allen. 


No.  34. 
No.  35. 
No.  36. 
No.  37. 


No.  40. 


By  Herbert 


The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

Spencer. 

Oriental  Religions.    By  John  Caird. 

Pres.  Univ.  Glasgow,  and  Others. 
Lectures  on  Evolution.  (Illustrated).) 
By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light. 
By  Prof.  John  Tyndall. 

No.  38. )  Geological  Sketches. 
No.  39.  J    Geikie,  F.B.S. 

The  Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution, 

By  George  J.  Bomanes,  F.B.S. 

By 


(Illuslratedt. 
By  Archibald 


No.  41. 


No.  42. 


No.  43. 


No.  4-1. 
No.  45. 

No.  46. 


No.  47. 


No.  48. 


Current  Discussions  in  Science. 

W.  M.  Williams,  F.C.S. 
History  of  the  Science  of  Politics. 

By  Frederick  Pollock. 

Darwin  and  Humbohlt.     By  Prof. 
Huxley,  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  others. 

)  The  Dawn  of  History.  By  C.  F.  Keary, 
j    of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Diseases  of  Memory.     By  Th, 

Eibot.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

The    Childhood    of  Religion 

Edward  Clodd,  F.B.A.S. 


By 

By  James 


No.  49. 


No.  50. 
No.  61. 


No.  62. 


53. 


No.  54. 


No.  55. 


No.  66.  \ 
No.  67.] 
No.  58.1 
No.  59.) 

No.  60. 


No.  61. 


No.  62. 


No.  63. 


No.  64. 


No.  65. 


No.  66. 
No.  67. 


No.  6S. 


No.  09. 


Life  in  Nature.  (Illustrated). 
Hinton, 

The  Sun;  its  Constitution,  its  Phenomena, 
its  Condition.  By  Judge  Nathan  T.  Carr, 
Columbus,  Bad. 

)  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
J    change.  By  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
F.E.S. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Will.    By  Th. 

Eibot.  Translated  from  the  French  by 

J.  Fitzgerald. 
Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays, 

By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.E.S. 
The  Birth  and  Growth  cf  Myth.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  F.B.A.S. 
The  Sciertific  Basis  of  Morals,  and 
other  Essays.  By  William  Kingdon  Chf 

ford,  F.B.S, 
Illusions.  By  James  Sully. 
The  Origin  of  Species.  1  Two  Double 

By  Charles  Darwin.       J  Nos 
The  Childhood  of  the  World.  By 

Edward  Clodd. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Bichard  A. 

Proctor. 

The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  Wor  ld. 

By  Prof.  Geo.  Bawlinson,  Umv.  of  Ox- 
ford. (Double  number). 
Proeressive  Morality.  By  Thomas 
Fow'er  LL.D.,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  Oxford. 
The  Distribution  of  Animals  and 
plants.  By  A.  Bussell  Wallace  and  W. 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

Conditions  of  Mental  »f,YeloPment  = 

Mid  other  essays.  By  Wm.  Kingdon 
Clifford. 

Technical  Education :  and  other  essays. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  E.B.b. 
The  Black  Death.   An  account  of  the 
G?eat  Pestilence  of  the  14th  Century. 
By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.  D. 
Three  Essays.     By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Special  Number. 
Fetiehism:  A  Contribution  to  Anthropo- 
logy and  the  History  of  Religion.  By 
Fritz  Schultze,  Ph.D.   Double  number. 


No.  70. 


No.  71. 


No.  72. 


No.  7.1. 


No.  74. 
No.  76. 
No.  76. 
No.  77. 


Essays  Speculative  and  Practical. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Anthropology.   By  Daniel  Wilson,  Ph. 

D.  With  Appendix  ou  Archseology.  By 

E.  B.  Tylor,  F.  E.  S. 

The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.D. 

Evolution  in  History,  ^np?aSe 
C  ence    Four  Addresses  delivered  at 
the  London Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
Science  and  Literature. 
Th«  T>escent  of  Man,  and  Selection  In 
^JEontoSe*.  W«^/*f#3 
•    By  Charles  Darwiu.    Ar»s.  74,  75.  7( 
single  Nos.;  No.  rl 


No.  78.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Land  in  England.  By  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Birkbeck,  M.A. 

No.  79.  Scientific  Aspect  of  some  Familiar 
Things.   By  W.  M.  Williams. 

No.  80.  Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work- 
By  Grant  Allen.   (Double  number). 

No.  81.  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Ignorance.  Two  Es- 
says by  J.  Allanson  Pictou. 

No.  82.  Illusions  of  the  Senses:  and  other  Es- 
says.  By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 

No  83  Profit-Sharing  Between  Capital  and 
No.  W.  n»MJ_  Six  fssays.  By  Sedley  Taylor, 

M.A. 

No.  84.  Studies  of  Animated  Nature.  Four 
Essays  on  Natural  History.    By  W.  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S. 
The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion. 

By  J.  Allanson  Picton. 
The  Unseen  Universe,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Pure  Sciences.   By  Prof.  Wm. 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.E.S. 

No  87    The  Morphine  Habit.  By  Dr.  B.  Ball, 

of  the  Paris  Facuity'of  Medicine. 


No.  85. 


No.  86. 


No.  88. 


No.  89. 


No.  90. 


No.  91. 


Science  and  Crime  and  other  Essays. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.S.E. 
The  Genesis  of  Science.  By  Herbert 

Spencer. 

Notes  on  Earthquakes:  with  Fourteen 
MiBceUaneous  Essays.  By  Bichard  A. 
Proctor. 


The  Rise  of 

Laurie,  LL.D. 


Universities.  By  S. 
(Double  number). 


S- 


The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through  the  Action  of  Earth 
Worms.  By  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D. 
F.E.S.  (Double  number). 

Scientific  Methods  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment.  By  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.D. 
(Special  number). 
The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  Diseases  of  Personality.   By  Th. 

Eibot.   Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
No  96.   A  Half -Century  of  Science.   By  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  and  Grant  Allen. 


No.  92. 


No.  93. 


No.  94. 


No.  95. 


No.  97. 


No.  98. 


No.  99. 


The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart. 

Cosmic  Emotion:  Also  the  Teach- 
ings of  Science.  By  WiUiam  Kingdon 
Clifford.   (Special  number). 

Nature  Studies.  By  Prof.  F.  E.  Eaton 
Lowe ;  Dr.  Eobert  Brown,  F.L.S. ;  Geo. 
G.  Chisholm,  F.E.G.S.,  and  James  Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 


No 
No 


100. 


101. 


No.  102. 


Science  and  Poetry,  with  other  Es- 
says. By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.S.E. 
^Esthetics;  Dreams  and  Association 
of  Ideas.  By  Jas.  SuUy  and  Geo. 
Croom  Eobertsou. 
Ultimate  Finance;  A  True  Theory 
of  Co-operation.  By  WiUiam  Nelson 
Black. 

No.  103.  The  Coming  Slavery;  The  Sins  of 
Legislators;  The  Great  Political 
Superstition.   By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No  104.  Tropical  Africa.  By  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  F.E.S. 

No.  105.  Freedom   in  Science  and  Teaching. 

By  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the  University  of 
Jena.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Prof. 
Huxley.  c 

No.  106.  Force  and  Energy.  A  Theory  of 
Dynamics.   By  Grant  Allen. 

No.  107.  Ultimate  Finance.  A  True  Theory 
of   Wealth.     By    WiUiam  Nelson 

kt«  ins  English.  Past  and  Present.  Fart-L 
No.  108.  Englisn^  (Doubie 

number). 

No  109.  English,  Past  and  Present.  Part  XL 

no.  Ki^ard  chenevix  Trench. 

»n  no  The  Story  of  Creation.  A  Plain  Ac- 
No.  110.  *nej«o  yf  Evolution.     By  Edward 

Clodd.   (Double  number). 
No  hi.  The  Pleasures  of  Life.   Part  II.  By 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  (No  97  is  Part  I.) 
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Economic  Symposium. 


Send  for  back  numbers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  containing  the  following  articles  : 

' '  Why  I  am  a  Protectionist. "  By  Van  Buren  Dens- 
low — April  24. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Free  Trader."  By  Prof.  William  G. 
Sumner— April  24. 

"Why  I  am  a  Single- taxer."  By  William  Lloyd 
Garrison — May  1. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Socialist."  By  Laurence  Gronlund — 
May  8. 

"Why  I  am  a  Nationalist."   By  Burnette  G.  Has- 
kell—May  15. 
"Why  I  am  a  Communist."  By  John  Most— May  22. 
"Why  I  am  an  Anarchist."   By  Ben j  R.  Tucker- 
May  29. 

NEXT  WEEK. 

"  Why  I  am  an  Individualist. "   By  Prank  Q.  Stuart. 
JUNE  19. 

"Why  I  am  an  Opportunist."  By  J.  W.  Sullivan. 


The  eight  numbers  containing  these  articles  sent 
to  one  address  for  25  cents. 


"Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 

"Bellamy's  -wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory." — W.  D.  Ho  wells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel." — Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne  • 
York  Tribune. 


°"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

THE  first  novel 

By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "  Looking  Backward   ;  "  Six  to  One." 
0^  A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  23  cents. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale,  cloth,  336  pages. 

PRICE,   SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QTHER  RELIGIONS! 

Chinese  Classics.  The  works  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D  D.  Cloth, 
85  cents.  ,       , . 

The  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo,  3^6  pp  ; 
cloth,  65  cents. 

Religion'*  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  Rawlin- 
son.   i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cent=. 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.    Cloth  60  cents. 

"That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industrv, 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly." — Dean  Mil- 
man. 

Address-  Twentieth  Century. 

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  J\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer, Hugh 
0.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 


A  ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
tx  Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  J\ 

"The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost    2  cents. 


The  Confessions 


J.  J.  Rousseau. 

721  pages.   40  full-page  illustrations.    75  cents. 

"  I  felt — I  who  have  always  thought  and 
still  think  myself,  take  me  all  in  all,  the  best 
of  men— that  there  is  no  man,  be  he  pure  in 
soul  as  mortal  may  be,  in  whose  inmost  self 
some  odious  vice  finds  not  a  lurking-place." 
> — LR°usseau's  Confessions,  book  10,  page 
262. 

  ALSO   

PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  A 

SAVOYARD  VICAR. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "  A  Search  for  Truth," 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

Cloth,  50  cents  ...Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


>pHE  VERY  LATEST  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ANARCHISM. 


Economics  of  Anarchy 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type. 


By  DYER  D.  IXTM. 


Contents 


I.  Fundamental  Principles, 
II.  Free  Land,  III.  Free  Labor, 

IV.  Free  Capital,  V.  Free  Exchange, 

VI.  Mutual  Credit, 
VII.  Emancipation  of  Credit, 
VIII.  Industrial  Economics, 
IX.  Insurance,  or  Security, 
X.  Digression  on  Methods. 
Price,         -         -         35  Cents. 


The  Handy  Binder 

rep 


wm  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 
83T-  Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 

Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly fla£.  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
Sle  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 


'T'HE    BOOK   OF   THE  EPOCH. 

A  Wonderfully  Fascinating  Work. 


Caesar's  Column  ! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startlingly  orieinal  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has 
held  it  for  years."— [Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

"I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land."— [H.  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"  That  our  people  in  th-'s  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump."— [Frances  E.  Willard. 

"Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  is  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable.  1  Cassar's  Column  ' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable."— [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  '  Cassar's  Column  '  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  book  an  immense 
sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion." — Corinne  S 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"A  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced."— [Kansas  City  Times. 

One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

A  Far  Look  Alieacl 

or,   THE  DIOTHAS. 
i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead    was  first  published  in  1883. 

"  The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
a&>natl,on.  most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."—Boston  Evening  Transcript.  • 


Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,  etc.,  etc   i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy.  "—Bos- 
ton Beacon.  ^        .  - 


Creed  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  mbo,.  $i.  Includes  essays  on 
'  Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 

Spinoza,"  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 


The  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chad  wick,  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evenine 
Post.  s 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 
Neatly  Bound.  |  ten  Cents. 


"  Why  Did  You  Protest  against  the  Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents. 

"  Bismarckism,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Ju-.es,  1890. 


CLUBBING  RATES 


price. 

American  Agriculturist  $1.50 

American  Hebrew   3-°° 

Atlantic  Monthly   4-oo 

Banner  of  Light   3-°° 

Belford's  Magazine   2.5° 

Cassel's  Magazine   1-5° 

Century  Magazine   4-°° 

Chatterbox   1°° 

Christian  Union   3-°° 

Cosmopolitan   "-4° 

Critic   3-°° 

Current  Literature   3-°° 

Dawn   5° 

Eclectic  Magazine   s-°° 

Electrical  World    3'°° 

Epoch   4- 00 

Express  (Chicago)   fccxj 

Forest  and  Stream   4-°° 

Forum   5°° 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly.  3.00 
Freethinkers'  Magazine  2.co 

Freethought   2-c° 

Grip  (Toronto)   2.00 

Harper's  Bazar   4  °° 


Subscription  With  Twentieth 

1  CENTURY. 


$3  °5 

385 

5-25 

4-  5° 
3.80 

3-  15 

5-  55 
2.75 

4-  55 

3-  35 

4-  45 
4.50 
2.30 
6.05 

4-  5° 
5.30 

2.50 

5-  io 
6.05 

4-  45 
3.00 
3-25 
3-6S 

5-  25 
5°S 
5-25 
3-55 

3-  55 

4-  55 

5-  15 

2-  75 
5-25 
2.67 
4.05 
9.10 
2.90 
4-55 
4-7° 
6.05 

3-  5° 

4-  15 
3-°S 


sap  To  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  use  constantly  VAN  HOUTEN'S 
COCOA,  which  is  strengthening  to  the  nerves  and  a  refreshing  and  nourishing  beverage 
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<    "  Best  &  Goes  Farthest-Largest  Sale  in  the  World-Once  Tried,  Always  Used."  | 

fvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvvvv^^ 

ogp  One  trial  of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  superi- 
or^ strength,  flavor,  and  economy.    Ask  for  Van  Haute*',  and  take  no  other. 
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A. 


Magazine   4- 00 

Weekly   4-°° 

"        Young  People  2.00 

Home  Journal   2.00 

Independent,   3>°° 

Jewish  Messenger   4-°° 

Journal  of  United  Labor  1.00 

Judge   4-°o 

Liberty  ".   *•<» 

Lippincott's  Magazine..  3.00 

Littel's  Living  Age   8.00 

Lucifer   1-2S 

Macmillan's  Magazine . .  300 

Magazine  of  Art   q-so 

North  American  Review  5.00 

Open  Court   2.00 

Outing   3- 00 

Phrenological  Journal..  1.50 
Political  Science  Quar- 
terly  3-°o 

Public  Opinion   3-°° 

Puck   5°o 

Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics   a.00 

Religio  Philosophical 

Journal   2.5° 

St.  Nicholas   3-°° 

Secular  Thought.   2.00 

Scribner's  Magazine —  3.00 

St.  Louis  Magazine   1.50 

Texas  Sittings   4-°° 

Truth  Seeker   3- 00 

"  (renewal)... 

Voice  (Prohibition)   1.00 

Waverly  Magazine   4-0° 

Workmen's  Advocate..  1.00 

Youth's  Companion   1.85 

"  (renewal) 
Wheelmen's  Gazette ...  .5° 

To-Da?   200 

Nationalist  Magazine ...  1.00 

Ethical  Record   i-°o 

Individualist   1.00 

The  Arena,  $5 ;  Twentieth  Century,  $2 ;  together, 
$5.50;  a  clear  saving  of  $1.50. 


WEEKLY 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  EDITOR 


RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 
I        T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Editorial  Contributor. 


4.4s 

4-  35 

5-  85 

3.60 

4-°5 
4-55 
3.00 
4-45 

2-  7S 
4.80 
4.00 
4- S° 
2.85 
5.60 
2.65 

3-  25 
3-75 

2-  3S 

3-  5° 
2.75 
2.80 
2.67 


I  took  Cold, 

I  took  Sick, 

I  TOOK 

scorn 

EMULSION 

result: 

I  take  My  Meals, 

I  take  My  Rest, 

AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE 
ANYTHING  1  CAN  LAY  MY  HANDS  ON  ; 

setting  fat  too,  for  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Hvpophosphitesof  Lime  and 

Cnf1a  NOT  ONLY  CURED  MY  Incip- 
ient Consumption  but  built 

I  ME  UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

!'  FLESH  ON  MY  BONES 


L 


AT  THE  RATE  OF  A  POUND  A  DAY.  1 
TAKE  IT  JUST  AS  EASILY  AS  I  DO  MILK. 
SUCH  TESTIMONY    IS    NOTHING  NEW. 
SCOTT'S  EMULSION  IS  DOING  WONDERS 

daily.    Take  no  other. 


HUGH  O.  flSJN  I  iiVDo  i ,  1  —    .  .  _ 

Each  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  ttN^^^tS 
ISSSf  £E£  ^S^St^&^'^^^i  J-  at  **>  P-  »-5  masonic  Temple, 
f£n« ?of Tw^ity-Mrd  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  at  8  p.  m. 

Motto:  "HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE." 

mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  pnnciples  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 

It  is  meant  also  to  *e  a  broad,^ 
of  Economic,  Ethica  ,  Political.  Philosophical  .Sociological  ana  Kg g|      k      oFevery  shade  of  opinion; 
eral  Christians,  Spiritualists,  ^^^^^^S^^SS^-  Anarchists,  advocates  of  peace- 
FuTmS^  be 'welcomed  toits  columns  with  equal 

cordiality,  fairness,  and  respect^^  Weekly,   2*  PageS. 

rw  •  Six  Months  $i  ;  Three  Months,  60  Cents  ;  Single  Copies, 

Subscriptio^n— One  Ykar,  Months,^,  ^  Ascriptions, 

5       $7-  to    To  foreign  countries  in  the  postal  union,  one  year,  $3. 

$7. 50.     10  *OTC1£"  v  .  how  to  Bemit.-Remittances  should  be  sent  by 

^SS^m^^^^X^  ch?crdraft,eXpress,orde5_vormon^ 
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xOME   CONTRIBUTORS   TO  THE   TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Edward  Bellamy. 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe. 
Edgar  Fawcett. 
Clinton  Furbish. 
Rev.  Henry  Frank. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Rabbi  G.  Gottheil. 
Helen  H.  Gardener. 
Laurence  Gronlund. 
J.  K.  Ingalls. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball. 
Dr.  Daniel  De  Leon. 
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George  Edgar  Montgomery, 

Edmund  Montgomery. 

Hon.  Frank  T.  Reid. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

William  M.  Salter. 

W.  L.  Sheldon. 

Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage 

Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker. 
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Otto  Wettstein. 
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Tames  H.  West. 

Victor  Yarros. 


VJLSTOI'S  NEW  NOVEL! 


The  Kreutzer  Sonata. 

Count  Tolstoi's  Latest  Work. 
The  boldest  work  yet  written  by  the  Russian 
master.  Dealing  with  the  questions  of  love  and 
marriage,  it  urges  a  morality  that  is  more  than 
puritanical  in  its  severity,  while  handling  the  sub- 
ject utterly  without  gloves. 

t^-In  Russia  the  work  has  Unforbidden  by  the 
Czar,  and  exists  only  in  manuscript  copies  which 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow and  are  read  aloud  in  literary  circles. 
In  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Strike  of  a  Sex  ! 


A    NOVEL  BY 


Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "  It  is  a  very 
clever,  interesting,  and  unique  book.  Every 
one,  and  especially  every  woman,  should 
read  it."         Paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"  How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress." 
by  Hugh  O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 


Twentieth  Century 
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NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  5,  1890. 


No  23. 


Published  every  Thursday  at  4  Warren  street.  See  prospectus.  Also  adver 
tisements  of  books  we  handle. 

Don't  send  checks,  money  orders,  postal  notes,  money,  or  business  communica- 
tions to  either  of  the  editors.  Send  them  to  Fred.  C.  I-.eubuscher. 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor. 

T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Associate  Editor. 

"Hear    the   Other  Side." 


Editorial. 


Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  foundin  this  paper  except  their  own. 

The  convention  of  Christian  Scientists  that  was  held 
in  this  city  last  week  adjourned  for  three  years  to  meet 
again  "as  a  gathering  of  souls."  If  they  succeed  in 
their  purpose  their  next  meeting  will  be  entirely  un- 
known to  the  world,  because  a  soul  is  something  that 
can  neither  be  seen,  heard,  smelled,  touched,  or  tasted, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  or  where  such  a  thing 
is,  or  even  that  there  is  any  such  thing. 


Senator  Fassett,  chairman  of  the  State  Senate  com- 
mittee that  has  been  investigating  the  affairs  of  this 
city,  after  listening  to  all  the  evidence  brought  before 
the  committee,  said  :  "  If  there  is  a  single  department 
of  this  city  government  that  is  honestly  and  decently 
conducted,  I  have  yet  to  know  it."  It  may  be  added 
that  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  any  govern- 
ment by  physical  force,  "honestly  and  decently  con- 
ducted." It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  government  to  be 
dishonest  and  indecent.  It  is  both  dishonest  and  in- 
decent for  a  minority  to  rule  a  majority  or  a  majority 
to  rule  a  minority  by  physical  force. 


Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian church,  in  this  city,  thinks  that  "  our  elections 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  most  shameless  way,  and 
the  political  morals  of  the  republic  in  all  respects  are 
thoroughly  depraved.  Vice  rules  and  virtue  tamely 
submits."  He  ought  to  know.  Collector  Erhardt  and 
the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  Republican  boss,  are 
both  members  of  his  church. 


A  cable  dispatch  says  that  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  negotiating  with  a  view  to  common  action  for  the 
suppression  of  Anarchism.  Anarchism  is  an  exact  syn- 
onym for  Evolution.  Is  it  possible  that  the  rulers  be- 
lieve they  can  stop  Evolution  ?  The  very  efforts  they 
make  to  suppress  Anarchism  are  a  part  of  the  process 
of  Anarchism.  If  the  old  time  Pope  had  known  what 
a  comet  was  he  never  would  have  issued  a  bull  against 
one.  If  governments  knew  what  Anarchism  is  they 
would  not  even  wish  to  suppress  it. 


The  power  of  public  opinion  was  magnificently  dis- 
played by  the  forcing  of  General  Porter,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  to  back  down  from  the  position 
that  he  took  in  attempting  to  compel  the  people  of  this 
country  to  tell  the  census  enumerators  about  their 
diseases  and  debts.  This  census  incident  also  shows 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  powers  of  the  government 
will  ever  be  increased  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
think  they  want  Nationalism,  but  when  it  is  tried  they 
find  they  want  freedom  from  governmental  interfer- 
ence. The  desire  of  the  politicians  is  for  more  govern- 
ment, but  the  people  at  large  are  slowly  learning  how 
to  get  along  with  less. 


There  was  a  riot  last  week  at  Bloomington,  Ind., 
among  the  students  of  the  State  University.  The  sen- 
iors went  serenading,  and  the  lower  class  men  blew  tin 
horns  at  them.  A  free  fight  followed,  in  which  pistols 
were  used.  Many  students  were  injured,  two  of  whom 
will  probably  die,  and  some  property  was  destroyed. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  college  boys  are,  upon  occasion, 
simply  low  down  ruffians  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  stu- 
dent of  the  classics  should  be  a  tough  ? 


Upon  the  occasion  of  the  recent  unveiling  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee's  statue  in  Richmond,  seventy  thousand 
strangers  are  said  to  have  swarmed  the  city's  streets, 
some  of  whom  went  hungry  all  day  long,  but  there  was 
no  disorder.  Not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  The  people 
are  learning  how  to  get  along  without  policemen. 


Because  a  woman  political  prisoner  was  flogged  to 
death  in  Russia  a  great  hue  and  cry  all  over  the  "civil- 
ized" world  was  made.  Last  week's  newspapers  re- 
ported that  two  boys  were  whipped  in  our  public 
schools,  one  in  New  Haven  and  one  in  a  Western  city, 
from  the  effects  of  which  one  died  and  the  other  was 
at  the  last  account  I  saw  expected  to  die.  But  no  hue 
and  cry  was  raised.  Is  this  because  cruelty  in  Russia 
is  worse  than  inhumanity  in  America  ?  or  because  to 
flog  a  woman  prisoner  to  death  is  considered  a  worse 
crime  than  to  similarly  treat  a  boy  ?  Or  is  it  because 
we  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  unspeakably  mean  to 
whip  a  child  and  the  basest  of  all  murders  to  whip  a 
child  to  death  ?  The  time  will  surely  come  when  a  peo- 
ple who  beat  their  children  will  be  regarded  as  in  a 
savage  state,  notwithstanding  all  their  other  great- 
ness.   

The  Kansas  Prohibitionists  boldly  propose  to  ignore 
the  "  original  package  "  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  if  necessary  to  put  down  liquor- 
selling  in  their  State  to  use  force.  This  is  interesting. 
Let  us  watch  for  developments.    Let  us  see  if  these 
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respectable  Christian  Prohibitionists  for  their  threats 
or  deeds  of  violence  will  be  dealt  with  as  it  they  were 
poor  social  agitators. 

That  passive  resistance  to  the  Census  Bureau's  in- 
quisition should  be  advocated  by  the  daily  papers 
throughout  the  country  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  Anarchistic  method 
of  social  regeneration :  first  create  a  sentiment  of  free- 
dom, and  then  passively  resist  all  encroachments  upon 
it.   

Robert  P.  Porter,  superintendent  of  the  census,  to  a 
reporter,  it  is  said,  "  expressed  himself  very  earnestly 
with  regard  to  bringing  the  law  to  bear  upon  those 
who  willfully  refuse  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  enumerators.  They  will  be  compelled 
to  answer  or  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  refusal." 
Now,  the  interesting  question  arises :  whether  Mr.  Por- 
ter is  a  servant  of  the  people  or  a  ruler  of  the  people. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  more  and  more 
we  are  being  ruled  by  our  "servants."  Public  office 
should  be  a  public  trust,  but  it  really  is  getting  more 
and  more  to  be  an  opportunity  for  plunder  and  ty- 
ranny. . 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  for  one  hundred  Confederate 
veterans  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Grant  Monument  as  a  formal  reply  to 
the  insults  of  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 


George  Green,  of  this  city,  says : 

I  must  find  fault  with  you.  A  man  as  capable  as  you  are  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  unthinking  masses  and  a  great 
deal  of  harm.    Why  not  do  good? 

In  your  address  in  No.  20  you  say  you  do  not  know  there  is  no 
future  life,  but  the  facts  of  the  universe  are  against  it.  You  de- 
mand a  God  you  can  see  and  feel.  As  an  intelligent  man  you  must 
have  some  reason  for  your  belief.    I  have  for  mine. 

This  is  interesting.  Now,  George,  let  us  have  your 
reason. 

I  believe  in  a  future.  Not  one  stage,  but  thousands,  to  r.each 
some  perfect  end.  I  believe  nothing  that  clashes  with  reason  or 
justice  ;  neither  do  I  require  some  old  Jewish  legends  to  make  me 
believe. 

Very  good,  George.  I  haven't  the  slightest  objection 
to  your  believing  anything  you  like.  What  I  said  is 
that  facts  are  against  your  belief.    But  we  will  go  on. 

As  a  logical  man  with  a  belief,  pray  tell  me  what  I  am  here  for  ? 
To  eat,  sleep,  and  die,  as  a  bug  or  chicken?  I  could  carry  out  that 
principle  and  not  be  bothered  with  the  hopes,  fear,  and  worries  that 
I  have  now.    With  no  future,  life  is  a  farce— a  huge  joke  on  us. 

Well,  really,  George,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  here 
for.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  "a  bug  or  chicken" 
is  here  for?  If  they  are  only  here  to  "eat,  sleep,  and 
die  "  why  not  you  too  ?  Every  argument  you  can  bring 
for  your  own  future  life  is  just  as  stong  for  your  "  bug 
or  chicken."  I  don't  know  how  life  would  look  to  you 
if  you  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  farce  or  joke. 

Did  I  believe  as  you  do,  as  a  sensible  business  man  I'd  throw 
aside  all  duty  and  honor. 

So.    Duty  and  honor  are  nothing  to  you  in  them- 


selves. Are  you  dutiful  and  honest  "  for  revenue  only"  ? 
Bad  morals,  George. 

I  wouldn't  bother  taking  care  of  any  one,  making  myself  poor  to 
do  it.  I'd  save  the  money  for  my  old  age  or  enjoy  it  now  myself, 
as  a  business  man. 

Is  that  so  ?  Isn't  there  anybody  that  you  love  well 
enough  to  take  care  of  if  you  thought  you  were  only 
going  to  live  a  few  years.  Well,  George,  you're  a  queer 
kind  of  man. 

I'm  a  fool  according  to  your  belief. 

Oh,  no,  you're  not.  You've  only  been  trained  in  a 
bad  school  of  morals.  Think  of  a  man  who  would  turn 
his  old  mother  out  of  doors  to  starve,  if  he  didn't  believe 
in  a  future  life ! 

No,  no  !  that  some  thing  or  power  that  can  make  a  mother's  love 
has  placed  us  here  for  some  grand  object ;  some  other  object  be- 
sides eating  pie  and  wearing  out  shoe  leather. 

A  mother's  love !  And  why  should  your  mother  have 
loved  you,  George  ?  You  certainly  don't  love  her  if  you 
wouldn't  take  care  of  her  in  her  old  age  unless  you 
thought  there  is  a  future  life.  Don't  you  think  she 
would  have  cared  for  you  in  your  infancy  whether  she 
believed  in  a  future  life  or  not  ? 

You  know  the  average  man  is  not  analytical.  He  is  carried  away 
by  nice  sounding  sentences.  So,  men  like  you,  who  have  the  public 
ear,  must  think  for  him.  Think  of  that  law  of  righteousness  that  we 
cannot  evade.  Think  of  a  mother's  love,  or  the  tender  love  all  good 
men  have,  without  passion.  Does  it  come  from  nothing  and  go  to 
nothing?  To  tell  me  I  have  gray  matter  in  my  head,  and  that  I 
have  nerve  centres,  explains  nothing. 

You  undoubtedly  have  gray  matter  in  your  head, 
George,  but  in  my  opinion  you  have  not  used  it  as  I 
hope  you  will  before  long  if  you  keep  on  reading  this 
magazine.  Your  "law  of  righteousness"  doesn't  suit 
me  a  bit.  You  say  you  are  a  Nationalist,  and  yet  you 
say : 

If  I  suffer  here,  so  much  more  will  I  enjoy  a  better  life. 

What  are  you  a  Nationalist  for?  Why  do  you  wish 
to  alleviate  suffering  here  and  thus  reduce  joy  in  the 
next  life?  Honestly,  George,  I  think  you're  mixed. 
You  are  evidently  a  good  fellow,  but  there  are  some 
things,  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have  not  thought  clear 
through.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  here  for,  but  now 
that  you  are  here  it  is  your  business  to  study  facts  and 
look  out  for  your  own  welfare.  Long  experience  has 
proved  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  other 
people  happy.  If  you  were  to  do  as  you  say  you  would 
without  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  you  would  make  your- 
self miserable,  and  that  would  be  foolish.  The  "  Golden 
Rule"  is  good  for  this  world,  without  reference  to  any 
other.  ____  

No  person  knows  there  is  a  God  who  answers  prayers. 
Many  persons  (scientifically,  not  absolutely),  know  there 
is  not.  Many  persons  honestly  believe  there  is.  Those 
who  believe  there  is  should  make  it  quite  clear  that 
they  have  only  a  belief.    All  would  then  be  fair. 

The  police  force  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  so  many 
armed  men  were  not  necessary  to  protect  land,  money, 
and  machinery  monopolists  in  the  possession  of  their 
ill  gotten  gains. 
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The  manuscript  of  Frank  Q.  Stuart's  article  on  "Why 
I  am  an  Individualist,"  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
was  not  received  in  time  for  this  issue.  h.  o.  p. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 


Believer. 

This  man  of  reason,  whom  you  deem  so  great, 
Who  puts  out  Hell  and  bars  up  Heaven's  fair  gate, 
Who  flings  all  creeds  terrestrial  to  one  maw, 
Huge  as  the  Aztec  battle-god's,  called  Law,— 
Who  makes  the  universe,  to  suit  his  wish, 
As  eyeless  as  a  subterranean  fish,— 
Last  night  this  valiant  doubter,  in  his  pride, 
Shrieked  for  Jehovah's  pardon  ere  he  died. 

Infidel. 

With  ease  the  partisan  may  falsely  view 
Delirium's  rant ;  yet  if  indeed  'twere  true 
That  some  wild  fear  did  seize  him  at  the  last, 
What  matters  ?   Hardiest  oaks  are  bowed  by  blast. 
The  warrior  minds  of  men  drink  strength  for  strife 
Not  from  death's  opiate,  but  the  elixir,  life. 
His  life  being  great,  who  cares  if  near  its  close 
He  druled  what  imbecilities  death  chose? 
New  York. 

WHY  /,    AN  ANARCHIST,    WORK  WITH 
SOCIALISTS. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 


Why  do  I,  an  Anarchist,  aid  and  abet  State  Socialists, 
Nationalists,  and  Single-tax  advocates  by  distributing 
their  literature  and  otherwise  advancing  their  doc- 
trines ? 

Before  answering  this  question  let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  reforms  which  the  disciples  of 
each  of  these  respective  schools  seek  to  accomplish. 
Let  us  see  if  there  are  not  one  or  more  objects  desired 
by  them  in  common. 

State  Socialists  and  Nationalists,  as  well  as  Anarch- 
ists, desire  the  abolition  of  interest  and  profit,  the  two 
former  by  governmental  management  of  business  at 
cost,  the  last  mentioned  by  the  abolition  of  restrictive 
government  and  consequent  play  of  free  competition, 
while  all  three  regard  cooperation  as  the  basis  of  anew 
civilization.  Every  Anarchist,  of  course,  believes  in 
absolute  free  trade,  while  Single-taxers  also  preach  this 
doctrine  and  wage  incessant  warfare  against  monopoly 
and  privilege.  Again,  Nationalists,  Single-tax  advo- 
cates, and  State  Socialists,  unite  in  declaring  that 
government  would  be  less  cumbersome  and  less  costly 
than  it  now  is.  They  are  all  strenuous  advocates  of 
more  individual  freedom,  and  each  contend  that  this 
felicitous  condition  would  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  their  system.  "Plumb-line"  Individualists 
may  ridicule  this  idea,  but  I  maintain  that  the  declara- 


tion is  born  of  ardent  desire  for  liberty,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  future  system  will  mould  itself  in 
conformity  with  that  desire,  rather  than  to  meet  pres- 
ent programs  and  plans.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
sociology  is  largely  an  empirical  science,  and  its  reali- 
zation is  apt  to  develop  unthought-of  possibilities.  To 
su  mup,then,  the  common  impulse  which  moves  Anarch- 
ists, State  Socialists,  Nationalists,  and  Single-taxers  to 
attack  present  systems  and  conditions,  is  to  abolish  them. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  common  objects  of  a  part 
or  all  of  these  schools,  I  find  an  excuse  for  making  com- 
mon cause  with  all  of  them. 

Now,  how  do  I  know  what  system  is  going  to  im- 
mediately supersede  the  present  ?    Does  any  one  know  ? 
When  I  see  the  tendency  toward  centralization  of  all 
wealth  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  public  interests  would  be  better  sub- 
served by  national,  state,  and  municipal  control  of  pub- 
lic franchises,  I  am  almost  led  to  believe  we  must  first 
have  State  Socialism  or  Nationalism.    When  I  think  of 
the  growing  influence  and  popularity  of  the  Single-tax 
scheme,  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  might  be  practically  put  into  operation,  the  proba- 
bility seems  great  that  the  next  step  will  be  in  that 
direction.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall  pass 
through  one  and  perhaps  all  of  these  changes,  but  we 
cannot  stop  there  or  go  backward  •  I  know  that  the  di- 
rection of  progress  is,  as  Spencer  puts  it,  through  suc- 
cessive differentiations  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous.   What  surprises  me  is  that,  believing 
in  this  indisputable  law,  Spencer  and  his  numerous 
disciples  should  bewail  the  approach  of  "the  coming 
slavery."    It  seems  to  me  an  obvious  case  of  reasoning 
backward.    I,  as  a  believer  in  progress  and  as  an  An- 
archist, hold  that  no  matter  what  form  of  society  shall 
follow  the  present  system,  it  will  be  in  conformity  with 
natural  law,  it  must  be  in  the  direct  line  of  progress. 
Beyond  is  liberty,  toward  which,  in  spite  of  projected 
systems,  and  notwithstanding  the  lugubrious  cries  of 
pessimists,  we  are  constantly  tending. 

I  disseminate  that  literature  which,  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, I  have  reason  to  believe  will  do  the  most  good. 
By  using  a  little  judgment  one  can  readily  ascertain 
the  mental  calibre  of  the  person  approached,  and  his  or 
her  inclination  toward  radicalism.    I  have  distributed 
"  Looking  Backward  "  where  I  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  even  recommend  a  known  work  on  Social- 
ism or  Anarchism.    If  I  find  a  person  really  desirous 
of  learning  about  the  Single-tax,  or  State  Socialism,  I 
don't  discourage  him  by  ridiculing  these  doctrines ;  I 
endeavor  to  assist  him  to  a  fair  understanding  of  them, 
and  afterward  try  to  lead  him  on  to  greater  truths! 
But  I  don't  waste  any  time  on  numskulls;  I  have 
learned  by  experience  not  to'"  throw  pearls  to  swine," 
so  when  I  find  a  person  either  disinclined  to  listen,  or 
too  dull  to  comprehend  the  simplest  propositions'  in 
social  science,  I  let  him  alone.    Henry  George's  doc- 
trine has  aptly  been  called  the  entering  wedge  to  So- 
cialism.   It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  but  when 
driven  into  the  tough  plank  of  land  monopoly  there  is 
a  creaking  and  a  snapping  of  the  old  timber,  which 
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augurs  well  for  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  wedge. 

The  great  value  to  me,  as  an  agitator,  of  such  books 
as  "Social  Problems,"  "Looking  Backward,  and  Ra- 
tional Communism,"  is  their  power  to  stir  up  thought. 
To  say  that  such  books  are  "  worthless  "  as  factors  m 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Each  is,  in  its  own  way,  a  terrible  arraignment  of  exist- 
ing institutions.  Thousands  of  people  owe  their  mental 
awakening  to  the  true  condition  of  society  to  these  and 
kindred  works.   Thousands  have  for  the  first  time  felt 
their  cheeks  flush  with  shame  at  the  awful  wrongs  com- 
mitted against  humanity,  and  their  blood  quicken  with 
hope  at  the  promise  of  a  new  and  better  civilization 
when  reading  these  books. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  good  m  all  things, 
that  there  are  truths  in  every  doctrine,  and  that  no 
theory  of  social  reform  yet  discovered  contains  all  truth 
why  should  I  hesitate  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  I 
have  mentioned?   But,  above  all,  as  an  agitator,  why 
should  I  not  assist  in  creating  and  nourishing  a  spirit 
of  discontent  ?  Show  me  a  work  depicting  the  hypocrisy, 
the  fraud,  the  rottenness,  and  the  awful  barbarities  fos- 
tered and  practiced  under  the  present  system,  and  1 
care  not  what  plan  or  method  is  suggested  as  a  remedy, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  increase  its  circulation.  The 
remedy  I  will  leave  to  the  awakened  consciences  of  the 
people  and  the  evolutionary  forces  in  nature. 

Nor  do  I  think  there  is  anything  in  this  course  incon- 
sistent with  my  belief  in  Anarchism,  since  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  believe  Anarchism  to  be  inevitable  But 
while  I  believe  in  Anarchism  as  the  highest  truth  yet 
evolved,  and  until  I  have  more  evidence  of  greater, 
shall  disseminate  its  doctrines,  I  am  not  ready  to  say  it 
contains  no  error.  Perhaps,  in  the  ever  pregnant  womb 
of  natnre  there  struggles  a  higher  and  grander  truth 
which  shall  some  day  come  to  the  world,  uniting  and 
harmonizing  apparently  conflicting  theories  making 
possible  the  quick  realization  of  that  noble  dream  of 
philosophers,  prophets,  and  sages-the  millennium  on 
earth. 

Chicago,  111.  

IDEALISM   AND  MATERIALISM. 

BY  FRANK  SULLIVAN. 


«  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  the  handle 
toward  my  hand?"    These  words  broke  from  the  lips 
of  Macbeth  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  vacant 
air    He  clutched  at  the  dagger  but  felt  nothing,  though 
he  declared  it  to  be  as  palpable  to  his  sight  as  the  weapon 
he  drew  from  his  belt  a  moment  later.    Which  was  the 
real>   The  dagger  that  floated  in  the  air,  marshalling 
him  the  way  he  was  to  go,  or  the  familiar  instrument 
he  held  in  his  hand,  "sensible  to  feeling  as  to  sight?" 
Were  either  of  them  real  ?   How  can  we  be  certain  that 
anything  is  1  eal  outside  of  our  consciousness  ?   The  pen 
with  which  I  write,  for  instance,  how  do  I  know  that  it 
really  exists?    Because  I  see  it.    Ah,  but  Macbeth  saw 
the  dagger  swimming  in  air;  and  if  I  urge  that  I  not 
only  see  my  pen  but  fee*  it  also,  may  we  not  instance 


dreams  and  fits  of  delirium  in  which  objects  are  both 
seen  and  felt,  yea  heard,  smelled,  and  tasted,  which  m 
our  working  state  we  will  declare  to  have  had  no  exist- 
ence outside  of  our  somnolent  or  disordered  minds  ? 
"  If  once  only  an  impression  is  produced  in  the  mind 
for  which  no  corresponding  fact  exists  extraneous  to 
the  mind,  it  apparently  proves  that  mental  impressions 
do  not  depend  upon  the  existence  of  equivalent  facts 
in  the  outer  world.    This  shrewd  consideration,  origi- 
nally pointed  out  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  by  many 
deemed  sufficient  to  vitiate  all  the  evidence  of  our 
senses    Its  publication  marked  an  epoch  in  psychologi- 
cal research.    It  was  supposed  to  present  to  Material- 
ism something  in  the  nature  of  a  quietus,  and  to  afford 
support,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  to  the  believers  m 
"  gods  "  and  "  ghosts."  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  seems,  as  to  the  reality  ot 
our  sensations.  The  only  matter  of  uncertainty  is  as 
to  the  existence  of  facts  in  the  outer  universe  answer- 
ing to  those  sensations.  In  other  words,  if  I  have  an 
impression  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment  I  must  not  assume  that  because  of  that  impres- 
sion a  sheet  of  paper  really  exists  here  upon  my  desk, 
for  the  phenomenon  of  dreaming  should  persuade  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  an  impression  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  of  any  object  in  fact  without  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  object  to  a  single  one  of  my  bodily  senses. 

The  reasoning  with  which  the  Materialist  meets  this 
specious  argument  is  too  familiar  to  necessitate  detailed 
rehearsal  here.    It  is  well  known  that  the  human  con- 
sciousness not  only  possesses  the  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  the  external  world  but  the  faculty 
also  of  preserving  those  impressions  to  some  degree. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  capacity  for  reproducing 
past  states  of  consciousness,  which,  when  supplemented 
by  the  recognition  of  them  as  repetitions  of  former  ex- 
periences, we  call  the  memory.    The  mind  also,  at  times, 
reproduces  old  states  of  consciousness  without  thus  rec- 
ognizing them  as  belonging  to  the  past.    The  power 
of  distinguishing  between  original  and  duplicate  im- 
pressions, so  to  speak,  is  one  that  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  coordination  of  all  the  mental  faculties. 

Now  the  state  of  sleep  is  believed  often  to  involve  a 
complete  suspension  of  sensorial  activity.    The  degree 
of  suspension  varies  very  greatly,  however,  the  term 
sleep  being  generally  used  to  cover  lapses  of  the  ani- 
mal powers  of  sense  and  motion  extending  over  a  wide 
range,  embracing  many  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
In  any  of  these  states  it  is  plain  that  the  normal  co- 
ordination of  the  mental  powers  is  disturbed.    If  the 
faculty  of  recalling  past  impressions  be  active,  and  cer- 
tain critical  and  reasoning  faculties  be  dormant,  the 
revival  of  old  impressions  will  very  probably  pass  for  the 
introduction  of  new  ones,  for  the  time  being  though 
the  error  is  certain  to  be  discovered  and  corrected  with 
the  awakening  and  re-coordination  of  all  the  mental 
efficiencies.    Drugs  having  the  power  through  the  cir- 
culation of  disturbing  the  normal  condition  of  the  brain 
will  produce  effects  like  unto  the  above  and  for  like 

reasons.  ,  , 

As  I  sit  here  with  all  my  faculties  awake  and  active, 
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I  am  able  to  think  of  a  word  I  wish  to  use  without  the 
printed  characters  which  stand  for  it  being  presented 
to  my  vision  or  without  hearing  it  spoken.  This  is  a 
simple  effort  of  memory — an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  reproduce  a  former  state  of  consciousness. 
Were  certain  of  my  faculties  asleep  I  might  fancy  the 
printed  word  had  floated  before  my  eyes,  or  that  a  voice 
had  breathed  it  in  my  ear.  In  that  manner  we  see  faces 
and  forms  in  dreams,  having  more  or  less  the  effect  of 
present  realities,  but  which  are  in  fact  nothing  but 
scraps  and  fragments  of  former  states  of  consciousness 
due  to  the  workings  of  that  psychical  power  of  repro- 
ducing old  impressions,  and  temporarily  illusory  and  de- 
ceiving, only  because  of  the  disturbed  or  semi-dormant 
condition  of  the  brain. 

All  knowledge  is  based  upon  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  and  while  admitting  the  impossibility  of  absolute 
knowledge — the  perception  of  infinite  relations — while 
recognizing  the  cruel  limitations  that  hedge  the  human 
understanding,  the  puerile  relativity  and  empiricism  of 
the  very  highest  knowledge  to  which  finite  minds  can 
aspire,  the  Materialist  is  very  far  from  denying  that 
he  can  ever  know  anything.  The  senses  convey  to  him 
impressions  of  a  universe  of  matter  external  to  him. 
The  sensations  he  receives  are  often  illusory — even  his 
waking  and  sane  sensations — but  they  are  hardly  so  un- 
reliable as  to  call  into  question  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world.  He  recognizes  in  his  senses  imperfect 
media  of  sadly  limited  range  and  susceptibility,  but  in- 
tellectual growth  increases  his  skill  in  their  use,  and, 
be  they  ever  so  imperfect,  what  choice  has  he  but  to 
make  the  best  of  them  ? 

In  my  former  article*  no  attempt  was  made  to  reveal 
the  ultimate  nature  of  matter.  Its  essential  character 
can  never  be  known  ;  we  can  take  cognizance  only  of 
its  sensible  properties.  Our  belief  in  its  existence 
arises  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  impossibility  of  enter- 
taining the  only  other  available  belief  as  from  any  other 
cause.  Practically  all  men— the  Idealists  themselves— 
believe  in  it,  study  its  motions,  and  conduct  their  lives 
in  accordance  therewith.  But  there  are  persons  that 
believe  in  something  besides  matter,  something  which 
they  call  "  spirit."  They  believe  in  beings  in  whose 
composition  there  is  not  one  atom  of  this  palpable  stuff 
called  matter,  beings  made  of  "  spirit,"  familiarly  called 
"gods "  and  "ghosts." 

It  was  from  the  believers  in  thetee  immaterial  beings 
that  I  vainly  hoped  for  some  reply  to  my  recent  article 
in  this  magazine.  To  them  the  editor  expressly  offered 
the  use  of  reasonable  space  in  these  columns.  But  up 
to  the  present  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  an- 
swer the  important  question  raised  in  my  article,  viz. : 
If  an  immaterial  being  exists,  how  is  a  knowledge  of  it 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  human  being  ?  It  may  be  difficult 
to  demonstrate  that  such  beings  do  not  exist,  but  I  hold 
it  to  be  quite  easy  to  prove  that  if  they  do  no  man  or 
woman  can  ever  have  any  knowledge  or  conception  of 
them.  The  numerous  able  contributors  to  this  maga- 
zine who  have  recently  written  concerning  my  first 
article  have  failed  to  touch  upon  this,  the  main  point 

*  April  3.  — —  _ 


contained  therein.  As  for  me,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  former  argument  of  the  question. 

I  have  said  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter 
is  the  result  very  largely  of  the  impossibility  of  believ- 
ing otherwise.  We  have  to  choose  between  ultra  Ideal- 
ism and  Materialism.  There  is  as  much  excuse  for 
believing  in  the  Christian  God  as  there  is  for  believing  in 
the  Human  Mind.  The  reasons  for  believing  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  create  a 
faith  in  an  Intelligent  Energy.  Neither  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  reason.  We  have  either  to  pursue 
knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  our  senses 
or  to  reject  those  revelations  and  abandon  the  quest  for 
knowledge  altogether.  If  I  choose  the  former  alterna- 
tive and  regard  the  material  universe  as  real,  the  con- 
clusions laid  down  in  my  first  article  will  have  to  be 
accepted.  If  I  choose  the  latter  alternative,  question 
the  existence  of  matter,  throw  out  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  and  deny  the  reality  of  the  external  universe,  I 
am  narrowed  down  to  a  belief  in  one  single  actuality, 
namely,  my  own  consciousness.  All  that  appears  to  be 
outside  my  consciousness  and  to  exist  apart  from  and 
independent  of  it  is  in  truth  no  such  thing.  My  con- 
sciousness, the  sole  reality,  creates  all  these  myriad  ap- 
pearances. I  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
works  of  Bacon,  too.  I  am  the  author  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  of  which,  strange  to  say,  I  cannot 
read  a  single  line.  The  varied  and  picturesque  records 
that  make  up  the  history  of  the  world  are  among  the 
smallest  of  my  inventions.  Useless  to  enumerate  them, 
all  the  heroic  figures  of  history  are  the  children  of  my 
brain  ;  their  deeds  the  excursions  of  my  fancy.  I  built 
the  pyramids  and  the  Parthenon,  why  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  see  them  ?  Why  trudge  through  Europe  to  view  the 
galleries  and  cathedrals  and  frescoes  that  I  made  my- 
self ?  Here  is  a  new  book  I  bought  today,  why  open  it  ? 
The  book  and  all  that  it  contains  are  vagaries  of  my 
own  consciousness.  I  have  no  need  to  glance  at  the 
morning  paper.  I  wrote  and  edited  and  printed  every 
word  in  it.  The  presses  that  groaned  all  night  to  cast 
it  forth,  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  that  toiled  with  busy 
brains  and  fingers  to  get  it  up,  the  wires  that  throbbed 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  to  flash  to  it  intelligence 
and  tidings  of  every  sort  are  mere  illusions  of  my  own 
invention.  I  laid  the  Atlantic  cable.  I  constructed 
the  ships  and  railroads  that  carry  you  around  the  world 
in  less  than  eighty  days.  I  invented  the  Gatling  gun. 
That  the  curious  and  ingenious  phonograph  is  a  con- 
ception originating  with  me  is  a  matter  in  which  I  take 
no  special  pride,  for  did  I  not  also  conceive  and  fashion 
the  still  more  wonderful  vegetable  forms  which  mantle 
the  earth  with  their  infinite  variations  ?  And  the  ani- 
mals "that  move  upon  the  earth,  did  I  not  make  them 
also,  even  man,  the  greatest  of  them  ?  Yea,  I  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world.  The  firmament  showeth  my 
handiwork.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is  are  the  productions  of  my  facile  and 
versatile  imagination ! 

Yet,  though  I  contemplate,  not  without  a  pardonable 
sense  of  satisfaction,  the  fecundity  of  my  creative  fancy, 
I  am  sometimes  very  wretched.  Aside  from  the  thought 
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that  I  am  never  to  have  any  funeral,  there  are  consid- 
erations that  persist  in  suggesting  themselves  to  me 
which  are  distressing  in  the  extreme.  I  am  lonely,  for, 
mind  you,  there  is  no  other  consciousness  than  my  own. 
If  another  exist  I  cannot  see  it,  I  cannot  communicate 
with  it.  For  the  range  of  my  perceptions  cannot  pierce 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  imaginary  universe  that  I  have 
woven  like  a  chrysalis  about  me.  If  other  conscious- 
nesses exist,  doubtless  they  also  have  constructed  uni- 
verses of  their  own,  a  contemplation  of  which  takes  up 
all  their  time.  Emotions  both  of  pleasure  and  pain 
sweep  through  me  regardless  of  my  will,  as  if  in  obedi- 
ence to  some  hidden  law.  I  am  as  helpless  as  a  god.  I 
long  for  a  friend,  a  fellow.  The  creations  of  my  fancy 
no  longer  charm  me ;  invention  has  lost  its  zest ;  self- 
admiration  its  power  to  thrill ;  I  sink  in  unutterable 
despair. 

It  is  not,  however,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
existence of  things  is  one  calculated  to  bring  content 
or  not  that  is  to  be  decided,  but,  does  it  recommend  it- 
self to  reason? 

New  York.  _ 

"LAND    NATIONALIZATION"    AND  THE 
SINGLE-TAX. 


BY  CHARLES  W.  THOMPSON. 


In  Henry  George's  letter  from  Australia,  published 
in  the  Standard  for  May  21,  he  says : 

The  free  trade  party  in  both  colonies  (New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria) has  been  the  party  of  the  large  landholders,  and  is  of  the 
brand  of  free  trade  which  journals  like  the  "Evening  Post"  of  New 
York  represent  in  the  United  States,  while  the  democratic  senti- 
ment in  both  colonies,  and  earliest  and  strongest  in  Victoria,  was 
diverted  to  the  Protectionist  party.  .  .  .  Here,  as  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  men  who  first  took  up  our  ideas  in  part,  at  least, 
were  Protectionists,  and  there  came  the  same  internal  struggle  as  to 
whether  anything  should  be  done  or  said  that  would  prevent  any 
one  from  acting  with  us  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  Protectionist. 
This  was  decided  in  New  South  Wales  when  at  a  conference  the 
name  of  the  association  was  changed  from  that  of  Land  Nationali- 
zation association  to  that  of  Single-tax  league. 

"In  Victoria,"  he  adds,  "...  with  the  exception 
of  Echuca,  on  the  border,  the  only  organization  we  have 
is  in  Melbourne,  and  this  is  in  the  land  nationalization 
stage,  being  largely  composed  of  Protectionists,  and  the 
Single-tax  men  among  them  having  hitherto  been  in- 
disposed to  take  any  position  in  opposition  to  protec- 
tion, as  hopeless  at  present."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
former  Single-taxers  who  are  "  denouncing  not  merely 
the  free  trade  side  of  our  teachings,  but  the  whole." 

And  in  the  editorial  column,  somebody,  presumably 
Managing  Editor  Croasdale,  observes : 

Single-tax  men  everywhere  will  save  themselves  from  embarrass- 
ing situations  if  they  will  utterly  disregard  everything  emanating 
from  the  little  group  of  men,  with  nominal  headquarters  in  this 
city,  who  are  trying  to  reconcile  their  professions  of  belief  in  the 
Single-tax  with  a  support  of  the  Protectionist  party. 

All  this  is  a  confession  of  the  difference  between  the 
land  value  tax  and  the  fiscal  monkeying  advocated  by 
the  present  Single-tax  party.  It  is  an  explanation  of 
why  the  "  Land  and  Labor  Library  "  was  dropped  and 


the  "Single-tax  Library"  was  started.    It  is  a  tardy 
and  unintentional  reparation  to  Dr.  McGlynn. 

When  the  campaign  of  1888  began,  the  present  Single- 
tax  party  determined  to  go  with  the  Democrats,  declar- 
ing in  the  most  vehement  manner  that  free  trade  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  execution  of  Henry  George's 
theory,  and  that  the  effort  to  postpone  free  trade  which 
was  favored  by  some  of  the  United  Labor  Party  was 
merely  a  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
politicians.    How  well  I  remember  the  long  and  elab- 
orate arguments  made  by  Louis  F.  Post  and  others  to 
the  effect  that  the  Single-tax  absolutely  could  not  be 
brought  about  without  the  instantaneous  abolition  of 
the  tariff ;  that  that  must  precede  everything  else,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them  were  enemies  of 
the  laboring  classes.    And  when,  some  months  ago,  that 
thoroughly  Christlike  man,  Dr.  McGlynn,  forgave  the 
insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  and  extended 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  his  old  friends,  the  re- 
ply was  several  columns  of  vituperation,  signed  "  Henry 
George,"  and  openly  declaring  that  Dr.  McGlynn  had 
been  influenced  by  the  most  corrupt  and  mercenary 
motives ;  had  sold  out  the  laboring  men  to  the  Repub- 
licans, and  that  George  and  his  friends  alone  had  stood 
by  the  laborers  and  declined  to  allow  them  to  be  be- 
trayed.  Now  comes  the  admission  that  free  trade  is 
not  essential  to  the  land  value  tax ;  that  they  are  totally 
distinct  things  ;  so  different  that  George  himself  speaks 
of  "  the  free  trade  side  of  our  teachings  "  as  separate 
from  the  land  value  side.    In  1888  it  was  a  crime  to  be- 
lieve that  free  trade  did  not  necessarily  and  of  course 
precede  the  land  value  tax ;  now  it  appears  that  the  en- 
tire George  party  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are 
Protectionists.   Geqrge  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  free  traders  of  these  colonies  are  like  the  "  Evening 
Post "  of  New  York,  the  great  monopolistic  organ  owned 
by  Henry  Villard  !    And  he  throws  his  lot  in  with  "  the 
party  of  the  large  landholders  "  represented  by  these 
«  Post  "-like  people,  and  violently  opposes  the  "  demo- 
cratic sentiment  in  both  colonies."    Is  not  an  apology 
due  to  Dr.  McGlynn  and  the  Anti-poverty  Society? 

Henry  George  has  three  theories— land  value  tax, 
free  trade,  and  ballot  reform.  They  are  utterly  and 
entirely  distinct.  Having  organized  a  party  on  the 
basis  of  one  theory,  the  land  tax,  he  thinks  he  can 
utilize  it  to  accomplish  the  other  two.  That  is  the 
whole  secret  of  it.  *No  matter  how  devoted  to  social 
reform  a  man  may  be,  if  he  opposes  to  one  of  these 
other  theories,  he  must  be  killed  off.  So  George  fought 
Patrick  Ford;  so  he  fought  the  Anti- Poverty  Society; 
so  the  Socialists ;  so  Mr.  Pentecost.  The  "Standard" 
has  thrown  off  all  disguise.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  headed  "The  Social  Problem,"  one  "The 
Free  Trade  Fight,"  and  one  "  Ballot  Reform."  There 
is  no  pretense  now  that  they  are  identical.  They  are 
boldly  admitted  to  be  distinct,  and  separate  parts  of 
the  paper  are  devoted  to  them. 

Dr.  McGlynn  said,  in  his  eloquent  address  on  "  The 
Anti- Poverty  Movement  and  Religious  Enthusiasm," 
delivered  some  months  ago : 
Many  of  11  s  can  remember  the  magnificent  enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
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ings  of  this  society  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  when  we  sometimes  actu- 
ally had  to  hold  overflow  meetings  in  Irving  Hall  and  Nilsson  Hall. 
You  remember  the  fraternity  and  affection  that  existed  between  the 
gentleman  who  conducted  those  meetings.  It  was  surely  a  sad  thing 
that  this  chill  wind  should  have  blown  upon  us.  .  .  .  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Pentecost,  in  his  Twentieth  Century,  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  he  now  deplores  the  fact  that  the  movement  has  degenerated, 
as  it  were,  into  a  mere  fiscal  movement,  a  question  of  percentages, 
of  tariff  tinkering.  He  deplores  the  destruction  largely  of  the  mag- 
nificent enthusiasm  of  the  Anti- Poverty  movement  of  two  years  ago. 

Enthusiasm !  Well,  rather.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  enthusiasm  as  there  was  in  those  meetings.  Those 
who  took  part  in  them  were  actuated  by  a  profound  re- 
ligious motive— the  uplifting  of  the  downtrodden,  the 
bringing  of  light  to  the  darkened  in  soul,  the  salvation 
of  the  poor.  The  idea  then  was  to  benefit  labor.  What 
is  it  now  ?  To  benefit  the  Democratic  party ;  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  tariff  system  of  the  country.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  has  died  down? 
What  is  there  in  tariff  tinkering  to  arouse  the  soul  of 
a  man,  to  give  him  the  spirit  that  animated  Luther  and 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  and  Beecher?  That 
splendid  enthusiasm  of  1887  was  inspired  by  the  de- 
termination to  do  something  for  a  race  which  lay  dy- 
ing. Is  there  anything  in  Grover  Cleveland  to  arouse 
that  enthusiasm? 

I  have  not  intended  to  be  harsh  in  my  criticism  of 
Henry  George.  I  believe  that  in  all  this  he  has  been  sin- 
cere ;  that  he  has  really  believed  tariff  reform  and  bal- 
lot reform  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  social  reform, 
or  if  not  quite  equal,  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that 
any  believer  in  social  reform  who  does  not  also  believe 
in  the  other  George  hobbies  should  go  to  the  wall  for 
the  good  of  the  race.  But  I  think  he  is  mistaken ;  and 
I  wish  in  this  article  to  show  honest  believers  in  the 
Single-tax  as  it  was  that  it  is  not  essential  to  believe 
also  in  Grover  Cleveland.  Believe  in  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society.  The  campaign  that  will  be  started  this  fall, 
when  Dr.  McGlynn  returns,  will  mean  business ;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  signs  that  the  labor  movement  is 
going  to  come  up  soon,  as  it  did  1887,  and  then  there 
will  be  plenty  of  room  for  enthusiasm,  and  mere  tariff 
tinkering  will  go  by  the  board. 

To  be  just  to  Henry  George,  I  believe  that  the  real 
reason  of  much  that  seems  inexplicable  in  his  behavior 
is  his  desire  to  be  respectable.  When  that  itch  gets 
hold  of  a  reformer  it's  all  up  with  him.  We  have  been 
laughing  quietly  at  the  lily-fingered  Nationalists,  who 
were  so  afraid  of  the  dreadful  name  of  Socialism  that 
they  had  to  invent  a  new  one  more  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  aristocracy— just  as  the  swallow-tails  of  the  Free 
Soilers  in  1852  tried  to  supersede  the  rolled  up  shirt- 
sleeves of  the  Abolitionists.  But  the  Nationalists  are 
not  more  to  blame  than  the  Single-taxers.  They  have 
been  making  a  desperate  fight  for  respectability,  have 
these  fiscal  reform  Democrats,  and  at  last  they  have 
got  it.  Some  time  ago  the  "  New  York  Times,"  which 
denounced  vehemently  the  land  nationalization  move- 
ment of  1887,  declared  in  an  able  editorial  that  the 
Single-tax  was  the  ideal  tax;  and  the  hurrah  which 
the  "Standard "  set  up  over  the  acquisition  of  this  emi- 
nently respectable  newspaper  was  touching  to  see.  And 


now  comes  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  Plymouth  Church,  and 
announces  that  while  at  present  he  is  in  favor  of  Chris 
tian  Socialism,  he  believes  in  the  gradual  adoption  of 
economic  Socialism,  and  by  economic  Socialism  de- 
scribes the  Single-tax  and  government  control  of  mo- 
nopolies. Still  other  eminent  men  and  newspapers  are 
coming  slowly  over  to  the  Single-tax  side ;  and  there  is 
every  hope  that  some  day  the  doctrine  will  become  so 
popular  that  even  that  cautious  politician,  Chauncy  F. 
Black— who  believes  in  it,  as  everybody  knows,  but 
doesn't  say  so  for  fear  it  would  spoil  his  prospects  for 
political  advancement  in  the  future— will  have  the 
nerve  to  come  out  and  say  openly  that  he  is  a  Single- 
taxer.  And  this  success  encourages  the  Single-tax 
party  to  go  on  in  its  tariff  monkeying  career,  while 
the  Democratic  politicians  rake  in  the  chestnuts  and 
Roger  Q.  Mills  remarks  carefully  that  he  admires  Mr. 
George's  tariff  principles,  even  though  he  cannot  ap- 
prove of  his  social  reform  projects. 

And  they  are  doing  the  same  in  Australia,  are  the 
politicians.  The  "  Standard  "  prints  in  the  same  num- 
ber with  George's  significant  letter  an  article  from  the 
"London  Daily  Chronicle,"  which  newspaper  observes: 
He  (George)  is,  above  all  things,  a  free  trader ;  and  it  so  happens 
that  not  a  few  of  the  most  thorough-going  land  communalisers  in 
Australasia  are  Protectionists.  It  is  consequently  affirmed— with 
what  truth  we  know  not— that  the  Californian  prophet  is  being 
"run"  in  the  main  by  the  free  trade,  "no  tariff"  importers,  for 
election  rather  than  land  communalising  ends.  .  .  .  It  is  as  the 
most  powerful  popularizer  of  an  ancient,  vital,  but  almost  forgotten 
truth— viz.,  that  "  the  earth  he  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men  "—not 
to  a  few  favored  sons,  but  to  all  God's  children  as  a  common  in- 
heritance—that Henry  George's  name  will  go  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  A  man  with  such  a  spe- 
cific and  important  mission  is  shorn  of  half  his  influence  for 
good  when  he  turns  into  the  bypaths  of  mere  political  partisan- 
ship. 

The  "  Standard  "  used  to  be  the  exponent  of  a  glorious 
principle,  glowing  in  every  line  with  the  spirit  that  cries 
out :  "  As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free."  Now  you  can't  tell  it  from  the  weekly  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Evening  Post."  It  is  mostly  tariff  sched- 
ules. 

The  tax  on  land  values  still  means  as  much  as  ever  it 
did.  I  still  hold  to  it  as  the  emancipation  proclamation 
to  the  poor.  But  will  it  ever  be  achieved  by  sticking 
to  the  tariff -tinkering  ex-President  and  the  condescend- 
ing congressman  from  Texas  ?  Which  means  the  land 
value  tax,  Dr.  McGlynn's  speeches  as  reported  in  the 
"  Mail  and  Express,"  or  Henry  George's  Australian  let- 
ters to  the  "Standard "  ?    Read  them  and  see. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHY  I  AM   A  NON-RESISTANT. 


BY    A.    P.  BROWN. 


Well,  first,  because  having  been  at  the  trouble  to  be 
born  into  this  somewhat  interesting  world  I  feel  inclined 
to  linger  in  it  as  long  as  may  be  to  learn  more  in  regard 
to  its  workings,  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  who  are 
ready  and  prone  to  fight,  who  believe  in  fighting  and 
practice  it,  are  more  likely  not  to  die  of  old  age  than  are 
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those  who  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 

There  is  some  risk,  to  be  sure,  whichever  course  one 
takes  but  observation  and  reflection  assure  me  that  the 
non-resistant's  risks  are  on  the  whole  less,  and  this 
for  many  reasons  not  necessary  to  enter  into  here  or 

n°Second,  not  wishing  to  "lose  my  head"  in  a  literal 
sense  I  am  also  averse  to  the  figurative  loss  thereof. 

There  are  many  and  complex  questions  shortly  com- 
ing to  the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  are  subtle  and  unseen  but  potent  forces  at  work 
in  society  As  I  believe  the  epoch  of  Christianity,  as 
it  has  been  popularly  understood  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  is 
about  closing,  and  only  here  and  there  as  yet  are  those 
who  see  with  any  good  degree  of  clearness  what  is  to 
take  its  place.  Our  entire  social  life  is  perturbed  and 
anon  will  boil  like  a  pot.  Now,  in  a  state  of  war,  which 
is  what  all  fighting  means,  there  is  no  chance  for  any 
question  whatever  to  get  considered  upon  its  merits  no 
matter  how  vital  the  question  may  be.  So  there  will  be 
need  of  those  who  neither  fear,  fight,  nor  run  away. 

Third,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  I  heard  Henry  C. 
Wright  all  one  Sunday  present  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  as  few  besides  were  able  to  do,  and  although 
only  about  twelve  years  old  I  was  captivated,  and  now 
in  maturer  years  the  seed  then  sown  is  germinating,  as 
indeed  why  should  it  not  ? 

Fourth,  non-resistance,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
moral  resistance,  is  a  matter  of  sound  philosophy.  I 
believe  in  individual  responsibility. 

"  Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  ain't  to  answer  for  it, 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  you." 

«  I  have  nothing  to  do  about  that ;  you  will  have  to 
speak  with  the  boss,"  was  the  witty  answer  of  an  Alsa- 
tian friend  of  mine  when  as  an  apprerll!e*e  many  years 
ago  he  was  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  was 
threatened  with  perdition  by  the  parish  priest  for  Sab- 
bath breaking.    But  when  the  sheep  and  the  goats  are 
assembled  for  final  separation  I  surmise  there  will  exist 
a  profuse  scarcity  of  "bosses,"  industrial,  legislative, 
ecclesiastical,  or  other,  behind  whom  one  can  shelter 
himself  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Responsibility 
carries  with  it  freedom,  and  freedom  repudiates  coercion, 
and  I  am  positively  denied  the  right  to  resist  even  what 
seems  to  be  evil  by  the  strong  arm  and  power  of  the 
sword.    At  least  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 

Fifth,  because  repudiation  of  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons on  principle  is  compensated  by  an  accession  and  in- 
flow of  moral  force.  As  the  loss  of  sight  maybe  trans- 
mitted into  an  exceeding  power  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
so  the  subjugation  of  the  animal  propensities  is  followed 
by  a  power  and  dignity  that  repel  encroachment. 

I  know  "  A.H.S.,"  in  "Tax  Reform  Advocate,"  Decem- 
ber 14,  '89,  speaking  of  Pentecost's  burglar,  says  non-re- 
sistance "  if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  re- 
duce the  man  who  practiced  it  to  the  level  of  a  dog— a 
mongrel  cur,  with  no  respect  for  himself,"  etc.  Did  "  A. 
H  S  "  ever  see  Garrison  or  Stephen  S.  Foster,  or  will 


he  take  one  look  even  at  the  portrait  of  Henry  C.  Wright, 
P  177,  Vol.  3,  of  the  life  of  Garrison  (by  his  children)  ? 
I  know  the  papers  from  the  "  Sun  "  up  made  merry  over 
"  Pentecost's  burglar,"  but  what  can  one  expect  from 
those  who  write  of  what  they  cannot  comprehend? 
Their  fatal  mistake,  one  and  all,  lay  in  the  assumption 
that  the  net  reason,  mission,  and  purpose  in  life  of  the 
man  Pentecost  was  to  stand  guard  and  custodian  of 
certain  jewelry,  Connecticut  clocks,  and  such  matters, 
partly  brass,  when  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  feel 
himself  called  and  fitted  for  something  else.  But  I 
digress. 

Allow  me  right  here,  however,  to  suggest  to  those 
people  who  conjure  up  contingencies  little  more  likely 
to  occur  than  that  one  should  be  struck  by  a  falling 
aerolite,  and  who  inquire  in  well  assumed  anxiety, 
"  What  would  you  do  if,"  etc.,  or  if  something  else,  there 
is  only  one  answer  for  it  all.    I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do.    I  might  be  paralyzed  ;  might  be  seized  with  mad- 
ness, even  with  the  second  power  of  madness.  Human 
nature  has  its  limits,  and  he  who  encroaches  on  it,  and 
above  all  on  human  nature  potent  enough  to  believe  in 
non-resistance  as  a  moral  principle,  incurs  a  terrific  and, 
to  himself,  a  wholly  unknown  and  altogether  not-to-be- 
calculated  risk,  the  very  existence  of  which  should  and 
would  make  the  assailant  of  the  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
vidual mightily  cautious. 

Oh  no  !  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do ;  I  know  per- 
fectly well  what  I  ought  to  do.  And  by  trying  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  do  just  that,  base 
fear  is  banished,  the  inner  light  is  kept  trimmed  and 
burning,  and  one  is  constantly  open  to  that  ever  pre- 
sent inspiration  Jesus  alluded  to  when  he  said  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  that  all  your  adver- 
saries shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist. 

Ah  no  good  friends  ;  whoso  has  once  stood  face  to 
face  'with  death  will  not  thereafter  run  away  from 

shadows.  . 

Lastly  the  highest  ideal  I  can  conceive,  touching  the 
zenith  of  the  moral  universe,  indeed,  is  the  utterance 
of  Jesus,  the  Carpenter's  Son  (I  beg  you  will  not  con- 
found or  even  associate  His  sacred  name  with  the  Christ 
of  the  creeds  and  catechisms),  as  he  suffered  a  cruel 
death  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

This  ideal  of  love,  even  for  cruel  enemies,  stands  and 
shines  in  deathless  splendor  through  all  the  ages,  as  the 
transcendent  sublimation  and  flowering  out  of  all  that 
was  in  the  man.    Man  ?   No  conceivable  God  or  quint- 
essence and  concentration  of  all  the  gods  could  strike 
a  higher  note.    I  can  admire  "  the  hero  when  his  sword 
has  won  the  battle  for  the  free,"  but  I  positively  must 
worship  a  sentiment  like  that.    That  reaches  back  to 
ages  before  the  Southern  Cross  had  ceased  to  shine  on 
Baltic  shores,  and  sweeping  forward  through  ages  un- 
numbered and  unknown  will  one  day  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  Assail  it  with  all  your  criticisms,  theological, 
historical,  what  you  will,  they  are  henceforth  no  more 
to  me  than  the  croaking  of  a  raven  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres. 
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These  considerations  have  force  with  me  ;  dear  reader, 
what  have  you  to  say  to  them  ? 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


OGRES. 


BY  FRANK  T.  REID. 


From  Tacoma,  Wash.,  writes  my  old  friend  Van  Dorn 
Erickson : 

There  are  two  places  here  that  I  never  pass  by  without  a  sense 
of  horror.  In  the  large  show  window  of  a  restaurant  on  Pacific 
avenue  is  a  glass  case,  say  five  feet  in  length  by  three  in  width  and 
height,  filled  with  water,  in  which  a  number  of  beautiful  speckled 
fish  dart  to  and  fro,  or  poise  themselves  and  stare  vacuously  with 
wide-open  and  palpitating  mouths.  Every  now  and  then  comes  a 
white-aproned  waiter  and  seizes  one  of  them  and  carries  him  to  the 
hot  kitchen,  where  he  expires  in  torture.  What  a  fate  is  theirs  !  I 
have  once  or  trice  forced  myself  to  stop  and  look  at  them,  and  have 
fancied  I  saw  in  their  unwinking  -glassy  eyes  the  stare  of  horror  it- 
self. But  rather  I  think  their  poor  brains  must  have  long  since 
been  frozen  by  the  Gorgon,  and  now  they  are  maniac  fish,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  putrid  water  in  which  they  float  and  the  greasy  smell 
from  the  restaurant  where  their  brothers  are  being  eaten.  I  trust 
that  in  their  close  prison  no  recollection  can  come  to  torture  them  of 
the  glorious  life  that  thrilled  them  when  they  darted  and  gleamed 
and  flashed  through  the  buoyant  waters  of  Puget  Sound — their 
home. 

Out  on  the  pavement  staring  through  the  glass  window,  stand, 
at  all  hours,  a  crowd  of' beings  who  believe — if  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  belief  at  all — that  they  and  their  kind  are  the  children  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit  of  the  universe — they  and  their  kind  alone — and 
if  you  will  stop  and  listen  you  will  discover  that  not  one  of  these 
"inheritors  of  immortality"  has  either  his  brain  or  his  heart  affected 
by  the  sight,  but  only  his  belly. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  street,  some  little  distance  away,  is 
another  restaurant,  and  in  the  front  window  of  this  one  are  a  dozen 
or  more  quail.  These  birds  are  very  plump,  very  graceful,  and 
beautiful,  of  a  grayish  blue  color,  with  little  tufts  on  their  heads. 
The  other  afternoon  I  stopped  just  as  the  darkness  was  settling 
down  and  watched  the  movement  of  these  gentle,  dainty  creatures. 
A  small  fir  tree  had  been  placed  in  the  window,  and  they  flew  up 
and  perched  on  its  boughs.  In  a  little  while  they  had  all  tucked 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  were  asleep ;  and  inside  the 
restaurant  electric  lights  sparkled,  and  the  loud  voices  of  men  and 
the  clatter  of  dishes  could  be  heard. 

These  words  of  Erickson's  have  started  the  thought 
in  my  brain  whether  the  race  of  Ogres  is  yet  altogether 
extinct.  And,  while  so  cogitating,  I  see  innumerable 
droves  of  tender-eyed  sheep  crowding  all  the  highways 
of  the  world  on  their  way  to  the  slaughter-house.  I  see 
little  lambs,  footsore,  and  limping  by  the  side  of  mothers 
powerless  to  help.  I  see  the  look  in  their  eyes,  I  hear 
their  bleatings,  and  the  crack  of  the  heavy  whips  over 
their  backs.  I  see  in  all  the  cities  red-faced  butchers 
sharpening  their  knives,  and  cutting  these  tender 
throats  from  ear  to  ear.  I  see  the  headless  and  bloody 
carcasses  of  murdered  cows  and  little  calves  strung  up 
an  iron  hooks  in  all  the  market-places,  and  "God's 
children  "  buying  their  brains,  their  entrails,  their  feet, 
and  feasting  on  them. 

I  remember  to  have  passed  through  a  market-house 
some  years  since,  and  to  have  seen  a  living  calf  lying 
on  his  side,  on  the  brick  floor,  his  feet  tied  together  by 
ropes,  and  a  butcher  within  a  few  feet  of  him  cleaving 
the  limbs  of  his  murdered  kindred ;  and  I  have  not 


been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  look  of  that  little  one  to  this 
day.  Perhaps  a  Bishop  asked  a  blessing  over  this  calf's 
fried  flesh,  and  smacked  his  consecrated  lips  with  satis- 
faction when  his  ogreish  task  was  done.  Why  not? 
Have  you  a  clerical  friend  who  would  deem  it  wrong  to 
sell  a  week  old  calf  to  the  butcher  and  drink  the  moth- 
er's milk  an  hour  afterward  ? 

What  wonderful  progress,  to  be  sure,  we  have  made 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth,  when  we  have  not  even  grown  out  of  the 
state  of  cannibalism  !  Have  you  ever  seen  a  train  of 
cattle  cars  crowded  with  squealing,  frightened  hogs  on 
its  way  to  Porkopolis  ?  What  an  appetizer  that  is  to 
your  dish  of  sausage  !  For  my  part,  I  should  not  care 
to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  Philip  Armour  on  that  day 
when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  and  meet  that  host  of  helpless 
victims  he  caused  to  be  tortured  and  murdered  in  the 
service  of  Mammon. 

It  shows  how  far  we  have  advanced  on  the  road  to  a 
true  civilization  when  "high-born"  ladies,  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  take  the  calloused  hand  of  a  seamstress 
or  factory  girl,  can  thank  God  over  the  picked  bones  of 
a  turkey,  and  even  eat  under  one  another's  eye,  with- 
out a  blush,  that  part  of  the  corpse  which  modesty 
compels  them  to  speak  of  as  the  "  Pope's  nose."  So 
runs  the  world  away. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 


The  Address. 
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We  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  about  anything  that 
we  shall  die.  We  do  not  absolutely  know  that  we  all  shall 
die,  but  because  no  human  being  has  ever  been  known  to 
live  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  we  and  all  persons  will  come  to  a 
similar  end  and  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  a  Jewish 
and  Christian  tradition  about  a  person  named  Enoch, 
who  "walked  with  God  three  hundred  years,"  and  then 
God  took  him.  That  is,  that  at  the  age  of  three  hun- 
dred he  was  wafted  away  to  heaven  on  a  breeze  or  cloud, 
or  in  some  other  manner  translated  into  the  place  where 
God  and  the  angels  and  elect  men  and  women  live,  with- 
out suffering  the  pangs  of  death.  There  is  a  similar 
tradition  about  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  was  whisked 
from  earth  in  a  whirlwind,  but  comparatively  few  per- 
sons believe  these  stories,  and  among  those  who  do, 
none  expects  similar  apparent  good  luck  to  befall  him 
or  her.  Death  is  before  us,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that  to  our  superstitious  minds  it  is  a  disagreeable  fate, 
even  to  those  who  do  not  approach  it  with  fear  and  ab- 
horrence. 

For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  when  I  meditate  upon 
the  subject  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  do  so  with 
complete  mental  composure.    It  sometimes  frightens 
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me  to  think  of  death.  I  have  seen  so  many  persons  go 
out  of  life,  that  the  physical  aspects  of  dying  are  repul- 
sive to  me.  Heroes  and  heroines  in  novels  and  poems 
die  very  beautifully,  but  the  actual  physical  facts  about 
death  and  the  process  of  dying  are  anything  but  roman- 
tic or  poetical.  They  are  everything  that  we  wish  they 
were  not.  Every  one  of  our  senses  is  offended  by  them. 
The  eye  is  shocked  by  a  ghastly  sight,  the  ear  is  ap- 
palled by  gruesome  sounds,  the  sense  of  smell  is  horri- 
bly offended,  the  sense  of  touch  is  cruelly  outraged,  and 
bitter  indeed  must  be  the  taste  of  death. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  rationally  complain  or  rebel 
against  the  repulsive  surroundings  of  death.  They  are 
hateful,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance.   Each  of  us  has  times  of  trouble,  discourage- 
ment, and  almost  utter  hopelessness.    At  such  times,  if 
death  were  really  as  beautiful  as  poets  make  it,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  weakly  quit  our  lives.    No  doubt  each  of 
you,  each  even  of  the  young  among  you,  have  passed 
through  hours  of  darkness  during  which,  if  death  were 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  sweetness  instead  of  a  repulsive 
horror,  you  would  have  killed  yourselves.    See  how 
many  suicides  there  are  even  now,  when  the  grave  is 
the  saddest,  coldest,  and  most  lonesome  place  in  the 
world.    If  the  tomb  were  a  place  of  good  cheer,  and  the 
company  of  the  dead  less  ghostly  to  our  thought,  in  a 
world  as  full  of  trouble  and  a  life  with  as  many  heart- 
aches as  this,  few  men  or  women  would  reach  the  age 
of  maturity.    Unhappy  husbands  and  wives,  children 
whose  peace  and  joy  are  nagged  away  by  fretful  parents, 
lovers  with  their  terribly  painful  misunderstandings, 
men  who  now  pass  their  days  in  slavery  in  shops  and 
mines,  women  who  are  hitched  to  stoves,  washtubs,  and 
sewing  machines— all  the  miserables  of  the  world— if 
the  draught  of  death  were  sweet,  would  drink  it. 

If  we  assume  that  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
is  desirable  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  our  only 
exit  from  life  is  surrounded  with  such  hateful  associa- 
tions that  only  those  to  whom  existence  has  become 
unbearable  seek  it. 

You  may  readily  infer  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I 
do  not  look  upon  death  as  a  joke.  To  my  mind  it  is  not 
a  fact  over  which  to  make  merry  or  to  treat  flippantly. 
It  is  a  solemn  crisis  that  you  and  I  must  meet.  Chris- 
tians and  other  religious  persons  are  entirely  right  in 
warning  us  of  its  approach  and  exhorting  us  to  prepare 
for  it.    Those  who  believe  that  after  death  they  will 
be  brought  before  an  avenging  judge  who  will  require 
from  them  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
and  will  take  them  to  heaven  or  consign  them  to  hell, 
very  naturally  prepare  for  death  by  trying  to  placate 
and  please  God.    Sometimes  they  do  not  begin  to  pre- 
pare until  they  fall  dangerously  ill  or  are  about  to  be 
hanged ;  but  when  they  do  get  ready  for  death,  it  is  by 
doing  some  religious  thing,  such  as  confessing  their 
sins,  praying  for  their  forgiveness,  or  having  a  priest 
put  oil  on  them.    And  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  thing 
even  among  those  who  have  very  little  use  for  religion 
in  business  or  society,  to  have  a  small  quantity  where 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  it  in  case  of  sickness  or 
death.    Just  as  you  will  find  a  bottle  of  arnica  or  Ja- 


maica ginger  in  every  house  and  a  flask  of  brandy  in 
many  gripsacks,  to  be  used  in  case  of  need,  so  a  large 
number  of  persons  keep  a  small  supply  of  religion  on 
hand  to  use  in  special  emergencies  like  death. 

Some  religious  persons  make  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  prepare  for  death.  Life  has  no  meaning  for 
them  except  as  a  time  in  which  to  get  ready  to  die. 
What  they  call  "  this  life  "  is  regarded  only  as  a  preface 
to  what  they  call  "  the  next  life."  Such,  I  mean,  is 
their  theory.  Very  few  persons  indeed  live  entirely  or 
nearly  in  the  light  of  "  the  next  world,"  but  the  theory 
is  that  life  is  not  worth  living  and  nothing  is  worth  do- 
ing for  this  world  alone.  This,  they  say,  is  not  their 
abiding  place  ;  heaven  is  their  home. 

Religion— a  belief  in  God  and  a  hope  of  immortality — 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  quite  necessary  to  die  by.  It 
certainly  is  a  great  comfort  to  many  in  hours  of  sick- 
ness and  approaching  death.  And  there  undoubtedly 
are  very  many  persons  who  really  believe  that  a  death- 
bed without  religion  must  necessarily  be  more  awful 
than  when  the  consolations  of  faith  accompany  one 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  Hence  whole  cyclo- 
pedias of  stories  about  the  deathbeds  of  repentant  or 
frightened  infidels,  some  of  which  are  true  and  some  of 
which  are  pious  lies  that  many  well-meaning  persons 
implicitly  believe. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  a  child,  almost  as  far  back  as 
I  can  remember,  I  had  an  uncle,  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  charming  of  young  men,  who  was  what  people  call 
an  Infidel.  He  died,  away  back  there  in  my  dim  past, 
and  I  can  just  remember  an  awful  impression  made 
upon  my  childish  mind  when  I  was  told  that  he  went 
out  of  life  calling  upon  God  for  mercy  and  shrieking  in 
an  agony  of  fear.  I  have  no  doubt  he  died  as  they  said 
he  did.  And  not  very  long  ago  a  young  man  who  used 
to  attend  our  meetings  in  Newark  fell  sick.  Before  he 
died  he  sent  for  a  minister  and  passed  away  in  the 
faith.  The  minister  spoke  of  his  case  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  warned  the  young  people  that,  while  my 
kind  of  preaching  might  be  this,  that,  or  the  other,  it 
would  not  serve  in  their  dying  hour. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  unbelievers  weaken  in  the 
presence  of  death  and  recant  all  their  infidelity.  This 
is  because  they  have  followed  somebody  into  unbelief 
without  working  out  their  religious  problems  for  them- 
selves, for  there  are  some  blind  followers  of  the  liberal 
lecturers,  just  as  there  are  many  blind  followers  of  the 
theologians ;  or  it  is  because  religious  beliefs,  absorbed 
in  early  life  and  retained  for  many  years,  are  very  apt  to 
assert  themselves  against  all  our  best  reasoning,  espe- 
cially when  the  mind  is  in  the  second  childhood  of 
illness ;  or  it  is  because  when  with  weakened  faculties 
one  faces  the  grim  monster  he  is  frightened  out  of  his 
best  senses.    I  knew  of  a  case  of  a  German-born  man 
who  came  to  this  country  when  a  mere  child  and  utterly 
forgot  his  mother  tongue,  but  before  he  died  in  periods 
of  delirium  he  talked  in  German  just  as  he  did  when  a 
little  child.    The  child-mind  and  what  was  in  it  came 
back  to  him,  or  he  went  back  to  childishness.    It  might 
be  and  often  is  so  with  one's  early  religious  training. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  on  my  deathbed,  or 
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if  I  should  fall  very  ill,  I  would  recant  all  the  most  cer- 
tain conclusions  I  have  reached  in  perfect  health,  but  if 
I  do  it  will  mean  nothing  except  that  under  physical 
weakness  and  fear  I  will  go  back  to  the  impressions 
that  were  part  of  my  very  being  until  I  was  no  longer 
a  young  man.    What  is  engraved  on  my  mind  and 
worked  into  the  character  in  thirty-five  years  is  not 
rubbed  off  in  a  jiffy.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  doubt 
if  I  ever  get  over  the  inclination  to  pray  when  I  get  into 
trouble.  I  think  I  never  went  into  the  pulpit  in  my  life 
without  first  spending  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  for  a 
blessing  to  attend  my  preaching,  and  to  this  day  at 
about  a  certain  hour  on  Sunday  morning  my  impulse  is 
to  ask  God  to  bless  the  address  that  I  am  about  to  de- 
liver to  you.    Every  Sunday  morning  I  have  to  pull 
myself  together  and  remember  that  nobody  can  help  me 
deliver  the  address  of  that  day  but  you  by  your  sympa- 
thetic attention,  and  that  it  will  have  no  power  except 
that  of  the  truth  that  is  in  it,  the  honesty  with  which  I 
myself  believe  what  I  am  saying,  and  the  earnestness 
and  f orcibleness  with  which  I  say  it.    Knowing  thtis  by 
experience  and  observation  the  tenacity  of  old  habits 
of  thought,  I  wish  to  say  that  no  matter  what  I  may  say 
on  a  sickbed  or  deathbed  I  desire  my  friends  to  take 
my  utterances  while  I  am  in  sound  mind  and  not  scared, 
as  the  expression  of  my  views. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  am  concerned  just 
now  in  giving  you  a  rational  explanation  of  how  it  hap- 
pens that  some  Freethinkers  revert  to  former  supersti- 
tions when  they  come  to  grapple  with  the  king  of  ter- 
rors and  they  know  that  he  is  about  to  fling  them  off 
into  the  silent  night  of  the  voiceless  and  pulseless  tomb. 
But  you  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  rarest  occurrence 
in  the  world  for  a  Freethinker  who  is  really  a  thinker, 
who  has  worked  out  his  conclusions  for  himself,  to  re- 
cant at  death.  I  do  not  believe  that  when  Voltaire  or 
Paine  died  either  of  them  changed  his  mind,  and  we 
know  that  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  a  host  of  others  died  like 
the  philosophers  they  had  lived.  In  our  own  day  Court- 
landt  Palmer  has  shown  us  how  an  Agnostic  can  die,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  Robert  Ingersoll  will  not  call  in 
a  priest  when  death  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  why  a  Freethinker 
should  not  fear  death  any  more  than  a  Christian  nor  as 
much.  A  Christian  never  can  know  that  he  is  one  of 
the  elect  or  that  he  has  faithfully  believed  and  per- 
formed everything  necessary  to  his  salvation.  It  is 
always  possible,  therefore,  that  he  may  drop  on  the 
prongs  of  the  Old  Boy's  pitchfork.  Hell  is  for  him  al- 
ways a  possibility ;  though  it  is  intended  for  somebody 
else.  To  a  Christian  there  is  always  an  element  of  fear 
about  death.  But  whatever  else  a  Freethinker  may  be 
afraid  of,  a  literal,  fiery  hell  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  want  you  to  understand  why  a  Freethinker  should 
meet  death  as  calmly  as  a  religious  person.  I  say  calmly 
and  not  triumphantly,  for  there  can  be  nothing  ecstatic 
about  a  Freethinker's  death  except  to  look  back  over  a 
well-spent  life.  If  we  can  meet  death  with  no  more 
than  ordinary  fear,  if  we  can  meet  it  serenely,  this  is  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  us.    And  I  think  I 


can  show  that  our  philosophy  of  life  is  better  calculated 
to  enable  us  to  do  that  than  any  other. 

When  I  use  the  expression  Freethinker  in  this  con- 
nection I  mean  one  who  knows  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  a  hope  of  a  continuous  personal  existence  after 
death. 

The  average  Christian  philosophy  of  the  future  life 
makes  death  a  terrible  calamity.  It  a  toss-up  with  an  or- 
dinarily decent  person  whether  he  would  rather  go  to  the 
Christian  heaven  or  the  Christian  hell.  How  could  an 
ordinarily  decent  person  enjoy  heaven,  knowing  that 
his  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  child,  friend,  or,  in- 
deed, anybody  else,  was  in  hell  ?  The  only  philosophy  of 
the  future  life  that  I  know  of  that  is  not  horrible  is  the 
Unitarian,  Swedenborgian,  Christian  Scientist,  or  Spir- 
itualist, all  of  which  are  practically  the  same,  and 
either  of  which  is  far  better  than  anything  that  ortho- 
dox Christianity  has  to  offer.  But  even  that  general 
philosophy  keeps  people  alive  through  all  eternity  who 
might  wish  to  be  dead,  and  the  thought  of  being  obliged 
to  live  forever  if  you  didn't  want  to  is  worse  than  hor- 
rible. 

The  Freethinker  looks  at  death  just  as  it  is,  so  far  as 
we  know  anything  about  it— the  end  of  life.    He  does 
not  hope  nor  expect  to  live  after  death.    He  admits 
that  he  may,  just  as  there  may  be  a  planet  in  which 
water  runs  up  hill.   But  all  the  facts  known  to  science 
—including  with  no  disrespect,  as  not  yet  generally  ac- 
cepted, alleged  "  spirit "  phenomena— prove  as  well  as 
anything  can  be  proved  that  he  will  not.   He,  therefore, 
maps  out  his  life  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  al- 
leged heavens  or  hells  or  any  kind  of  spirit  world. 
He  lives  just  as  he  would  if  he  absolutely  knew  that 
death  ends  all.    He  goes  through  this  world  seeking 
his  own  welfare  and  knowing  from  the  open  book  of 
history  and  his  own  experience  that  he  can  promote 
his  own  welfare  only  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  every 
other  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world ;  knowing 
that  he  cannot  be  as  happy  as  he  might  while  any  one 
else  is  miserable.    He  knows  that  death  is  as  natural  as 
birth.    He  knows  that  as  we  were  unconscious  of  our 
birth  we  will  be  unconscious  of  our  death,  and  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  death  is  pre- 
ceded by  days  or  hours  of  unconsciousness.    He  knows 
that  if  death  puts  a  final  end  to  him  as  a  person,  as 
science  seems  to  prove,  it  cannot  be  an  evil.    He  suf- 
fered nothing  before  he  was.    He  will  suffer  nothing  if 
he  ceases  to  be.    He  will  not  even  know  that  he  is  dead. 
When  the  Freethinker  is  in  his  sober  senses  he  knows 
that  he  can  suffer  nothing  but  the  consequences  in  his 
own  character  of  his  own  acts  if  he  wakes  from  death 
as  from  a  sleep,  and  that  annihilation  cannot  be  an  evil, 
simply  because  it  is  just  being  nothing  at  all— the  fading 
of  a  rose,  the  blowing  out  of  a  candle,  the  pouring  of  a 
pint  of  water  into  the  sea,  the  puffing  of  smoke  into  a 
hurricane. 

Why  should  not  such  a  man  or  woman  meet  death 
with  composure  ?  Do  not  common  soldiers  with  very 
little  intelligence  rush  into  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  Do 
not  vulgar  murderers  walk  to  the  gallows  and  die  with- 
out a  tremor  ?   Do  not  rich  Christians,  who  have  mixed 
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the  blood  of  their  employes  and  the  heart  fibre  of  the 
poor  with  their  stolen  meat  and  drink,  die  like  samts  ? 
Do  not  pitiable  creatures  jump  from  bridges  and  go 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  barrels?    Do  not  burglars  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands  and  risk  exchanging  them 
for  the  chance  to  steal  the  value  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  ? 
Do  not  love-sick  girls  and  weak-willed  men  take  poison 
or  blow  their  brains  out  ?   And  is  death,  so  easy  to  all 
of  these,  a  thing  which  a  thinking  man  or  woman  living 
worthily  from  day  to  day  must  needs  fear  because  he 
Ices  noYt  happen  to  believe  in  certain  fables  and  wi 
not  hope  for  immortality  against  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses  and  the  conclusions  of  his  own  reason  ? 

What  folly  is  this  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  properly 
prepare  for  death  we  must  reject  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory deny  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  despise  the  con- 
clusions of  our  highest  reason,  and  blindly  swallow  al 
forts  of  cock  and  bull  stories.    If  I  am  intelligent  and 
courageous  in  my  thinking  I  am,  forsooth  unfit  to  die, 
but  if  I  believe  the  impossibilities  of  a  book,  written  by 
nobody  knows  whom,  I  am  ready  to  face  the  tomb.  If 
I  live  an  honest  and  upright  life,  dealing  fairly  and 
kindly  with  my  neighbors,  I  will  die  with  shrieks  of 
horror,  but  if  I  swindle  my  neighbors  and  beat  my  chil- 
dren and  despise  the  poor,  as  many  Christians  do,  if  I 
murder  my  wife  and  then  repent,  the  angels  will  come 
for  me.    This  is  absurd.    Do  not  be  deceived  or  fright- 
ened by  such  nonsense.    Sit  down  and  think  the  thing 

out  for  vourself .  .    _  ,      ,  . 

If  you  honestly  and  rationally  believe  m  God  and  im- 
mortality I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  am  glad  if  such 
belief s  help  you  to  live  well  and  to  think  happily  of 
death  But  if  you  find  no  God  and  no  hope  of  immor- 
tality among  the  facts  about  you  or  within  you  do  not 
al  ow  any  one  to  frighten  you  by  rattling  skeletons  at 
vou  The  problems  of  life  and  death  cannot  be  settled 
by  fear  No  conclusions  arrived  at  by  scaring  reason 
with  a  ghost  will  in  the  long  run  hold. 

Death  is  a  fact  to  be  studied  and  accepted  for  what  it 
really  is,  just  as  we  study  the  composition  and  move- 
ments of  a  comet.  You  cannot  reach  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion about  it  if  you  tremble. 

All  this  is  not  meant  for  braggadocia.  I  have  already 
admitted  that  death  is  no  trifling  matter.    But  I  would 
like  to  make  it  plain  to  you  that  death  is  no  worse  for 
a  Freethinker  than  for  a  Christian.    If  it  seems  so  it  is 
only  because  we  all  have  inherited  weak  nerves  from 
countless  generations  of  frightened  and  superstitions 
ancestors.   We  have  all  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling 
deatn  a  mystery,  and  we  are  afraid  of  mysteries.  We 
tremble  at  what  we  do  not  understand.    Ml  think 
vou  will  discover  that  if  you  bravely  accept  the  facts 
about  death  as  they  are  invariably  presented  to  us  you 
will  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  mystery,  and  then  1  will  be 
Ls  and  less  a  thing  to  fear.    We  may  never  learn  to 
look  upon  death  without  fear,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
regard  it  with  no  superstitious  fear,  and  that  is  the  point 
in  question.    We  fear  a  surgical  operation,  but  we  fear 
t  for  what  it  is.    Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case    We  fear  the  lightning,  but  we  no  longer  believe 
it  to  be  a  flash  from  the  eye  or  the  fiery  breath  of  an 


angry  God.  What  needs  now  is  that  we  should  learn 
to  get  over  our  superstitious  fear  of  death,  learn  that  reli- 
gion has  no  more  to  do  with  preparing  us  for  death 
than  it  has  to  do  with  any  other  simple  and  universal 
fact  of  human  experience. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  I  think  you  should  prepare 
for  death  I  will  tell  you,  and  if  any  priest  or  minister 
knows  a  better  way  I  have  yet  to  hear  it.    Honestly  and 
earnestly  think  out  your  beliefs;  then  they  will  stay  by 
you  in  storm  and  in  sunshine.    Do  nothing  that  you 
are  ashamed  of  after  it  is  done.    Live  exactly  as  if  this 
were  the  only  life  you  will  ever  have.    Live  so  that  the 
last  year  of  your  life,  be  it  this  year  or  next  or  any 
other,  will  be  the  best.    Do  not  injure  your  body,  for 
you  cannot  be  happy  unless  you  are  physically  well. 
Do  not  wrong  another,  for  your  welfare  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  every  one  else.  Accustom 
yourself  to  face  your  own  thoughts,  and  bear  your  own 
sorrows  and  burdens.     Keep  yourself  clean.  Earn 
every  penny  that  you  spend.    Make  people  respect  and 
love  you,  by  being  worthy  of  respect  and  love.  Have  no 
skeletons  of  regret  in  your  closet.    Get  over  all  your 
fear  of  ghosts.    Be  sure  that  when  you  come  to  die  yon 
will  not  wish  you  had  lived  other  than  you  have.  What- 
ever goblins  haunt  you  in  your  last  hour,  do  not  let 
there  be  any  spectres  of  memory.    If  you  live  m  this 
way,  if  you  are  careful  to  do  only  those  things  that 
make  for  your  own  welfare,  you  may  not,  indeed,  die 
with  hallelujahs  on  your  tongue,  but  you  may  be  rea- 
sonably sure  that  your  sun  will  go  down  irradiating 
the  clouds  that  shadow  the  world  you  leave  with  a 
silent,  soft,  and  many-colored  light.  


Fiction. 


THE   TIME    WILL  COME. 

BY  MARTIN  I'ETRY. 

Mabel  Langdon's  parents  werToescendants  of  the  Pari  tans  who 
came  to  this  country  over  two  hundred  years  ago    They  still  re- 
tarded the  iron-clad  precepts  of  that  profoundly  religious  sect,  and 
Set  having  been  brought  up  under  their  paternal  eye  revered 
S  belief  and  followed  out  all  their  teachings  with  profound  de- 
lot  on  and  respect.    Although  now  nearly  twenty-two,  she  had 
never  been  to  the  theatre,  that  being  not  considered  a  place ,  for  ; good 
We  to  visit,  and  though  an  ardent  lover  of  music  she  hadheard 
verf  Uttle  of  it  outside  of  the  church  or  her  home.    Her  only  p  eas- 
nre  conSsted  in  attending  church,  and  she  asked  for  no  other 
Se  aS  religious  people  there  was  a  firm  conviction  in  her  mind 
that  her  belief  and  the  belief  of  her  ancestors  was  the  only  proper 
one   and  she  had  been  taught  to  shun  all  non-believers  as  she 
would  the  devil.    Consequently  her  sensitive  little  heart  nearly 
Tot  from  pain  and  grief  when  George  Maddon  told  her  not  long 
arter  they  had  met,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  any  religion  practiced 
fn  the  world  today.    And  could  it  really  be  possible,  thought  she, 
that  George  Maddon,  the  only  man  who  had  ever  aroused  her  inter- 
est and  caused  her  to  love,  was  a  non-believer-a  man  whom  she 
considered  without  an  equal  in  the  world.    Strange,  though  he  was 
so  good  and  kind,  and  she  thought  all  skeptics  must  be  bad  and 
corrupt  when  not  true  to  their  God.    But  in  spite  of  everything  she 
must  ten  him  that  all  is  over  with  them  now,  for  a  man  without 
Son  one  who  found  nothing  in  the  Church  and  who  rejected  the 
Rible  was  not  a  man  for  her.  / 
George  Maddon  soon  became  aware  of  Mabel's  change  toward 
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him,  and  knew  the  reason  thereof.  But  what  could  he  do ;  as  a 
man  he  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  the  truth. 

"  Mabel,"  said  he,  the  next  time  he  was  alone  with  her  in  the  par- 
lor, "  I  have  noticed  a  decided  change  in  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  withaslight  tremor  in  her  voice,  "I  have  found 
that  we  are  not  destined  for  each  other.  We  think  so  vastly  differ- 
ent about  the  great  things  that  have  always  swayed  and  held  the 
mind  of  man/' 

"Think  different,  'tis  true,  but  Mabel,  we  feel  the  same.  My 
heart  is  touched  the  same  as  yours  when  I  look  upon  distress,  my 
hand  is  as  ready  to  help  my  fellow-beings  as  any  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Ah,  Mabel,  the  power  of  doing  good  lurks  in  the  heart, 
not  in  the  mind.  Hence  do  I  say  that  heaven  will  not  punish  a 
man  for  what  he  believes,  but  for  what  he  does.  Religion  should 
not  come  between  the  happiness  of  two  souls,  and  if  it  does,  then  it 
is  not  religion,  for  I  can  only  conceive  religion  to  be  something  that 
is  for  the  happiness  of  man.  You  may  say  that  since  you  learned 
of  my  loss  of  faith  you  love  me  no  more  ;  but,  Mabel,  I  know  bet- 
ter. The  love  of  man  and  woman  for  one  another  is  the  highest 
love  on  earth,  and  greater  than  religion  itself." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  we  must  think  and  speak  no  more  of  it." 

"Oh!  what  unhappiness  religion  creates  in  this  world  for  the 
sake  of  a  future  in  the  unknown  next.  Mabel,  exercise  only  a  little 
reason  and  your  whole  belief  will  be  dethroned.  Your  creed  and 
all  creeds  are  only  the  invention  of  man  and  not  of  God." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that,"  said  Mabel,  with  flushed  cheeks ;  "  you 
may  be  right,  or  you  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  been  taught  not  to 
reason  in  religion,  for  reason  will  bring  doubt." 

"  Aye,  Mabel,  then  do  not  reason,  for  since  you  so  sincerely  be- 
lieve, I  would  not  be  guilty  of  changing  your  opinion.  When  the 
world  was  in  its  infancy  there  was  but  one  God,  one  country,  and 
one  humanity.  As  this  was  the  beginning,  so  shall  it  also  be  in  the 
end.  The  day  may  yet  be  far  distant,  but  believe  me,  Mabel,  the 
time  will  come.  That  time  will  unite  the  earth  in  one  brotherhood. 
Marriages  will  not  be  compromising  religious  partnerships,  antago- 
nistic creeds  will  not  exist,  and  the  religion  of  that  day  will  come 
from  the  heart,  the  only  place  it  can  come  from,  and  it  will  be  so 
simple  but  at  the  same  time  so  grand,  that  men  will  not  swerve 
from  it,  and  the  untutored  minds  of  little  children  will  understand 
it.  Good-bye,  Mabel,  let  us  forget  the  past — for  the  future  we  will 
yet  be  friends." 

After  George  Maddon  had  left,  Mabel  broke  down  and  wept  like 
a  child.  She  suffered  much  after  that,  and  many  bitter  tears  she 
shed  whenever  she  was  alone.  A  hard  struggle  between  the  heart 
and  the  mind  raged  within  her,  and  at  one  time  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  she  would  not  succumb  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible 
ordeal.  It  was  a  very  long  time  before  she.  was  herself  again.  And 
yet,  when  she  had  nigh  recovered,  she  felt  proud  of  the  fact  that 
her  belief  was  yet  the  same,  and  even  George  could  not  shatter  it. 
But  nevertheless  her  heart  was  not  so  light  as  of  old,  and  her  pretty 
face  lost  its  healthy  and  bright  appearance.  Ever  afterward,  her 
prayers,  her  thoughts,  were  yet  for  George,  and  sometimes  she 
would  sit  and  brood  for  hours,  and  then  George  Maddon's  words 
would  still  reverberate  in  her  ears  :  ' '  The  time  will  come  ;  the  time 
will  come  !"  New  York. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


Who  Made  It  and  who  Gobbles  It  ? — A  Methodist  correspond- 
ent propounds  questions  to  you  :  '_'  Who  do  you  suppose  gives  us 
air  to  breathe,  water  to  drink,  and  the  light  to  see  by?  I  suppose 
you  will  say  Nature.  But  who  made  Nature  ?"  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  this  correspondent :  Who  made  the  land  we  live  on  ?  Who 
gobbles  it  up,  and  holds  more  of  it  than  they  can  use?  Who  would 
bottle  up  the  air  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so  ?  as  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  with  the  necessaries  of  life — bread,  sugar,  meat,  and 
oil.  Is  not  much  of  the  actual  suffering  of  the  present  day,  directly 
or  indirectly,  traceable  to  the  Church  or  members  of  the  Church  ? 

Concord,  N.  C.  J.  W.  Mahaffey, 
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The  Rewards  op  Labor. — If  Mr.  M'Cready  should  work  a  month 
to  dig  a  shaft  to  a  coal  vein,  he  would  let  me  go  down  and  get  coal 
when  he  is  up.  If  he  works  a  month  to  get  in  a  field  of  wheat,  will 
he  allow  me  to  go  and  reap  wheat  when  he  is  not  reaping  ? 

Mayfair,  111.    C.  F.  Hunt. 

The  Materialist's  God. — In  my  humble  belief  I  think  God, 
space,  time,  are  abstract  non-entities,  reflections  of  conditions,  sine 
qua  non.  There  can  be  no  shadow  where  there  is  no  light,  no 
space  where  there  is  no  matter,  no  time  where  there  is  no  motion, 
no  God  where  no  mind  is.  Or  else  space  must  needs  be  elementary 
matter,  time  elementary  energy  or  motion,  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend. God  is  the  sum  of  the  correlations  of  forces,  or  sum  of 
human  minds,  and  could  not  exist  if  there  were  no  human  minds. 

New  Orleans,  La.  J.  B.  Vogel. 

Significant  Words. — I  like  to  hear  the  other  side,  but  I  believe 
that  if  Brother  Pentecost  had  as  much  to  suffer  from  coal  kings  in 
the  shape  of  Pinkertons,  pluck-me-stores,  ironclads,  blacklisting, 
etc.,  as  miners  have,  he  would  not  fear  revolution  as  he  does. 
Workingmen  may  not  understand  a  discussion  between  Yarros  and 
Marie  Louise,  Lum  and  Wakeman,  but  they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  plundered,  and  will  be  very  apt  some  day  to 
dismiss  the  plunderers  without  previously  asking  our  great  teachers 
of  economics  which  will  be  the  best  way.  Miner. 

Hastings,  Pa. 

The  Solid  South  Speaks  Through  Its  Mouthpiece. — We  of  the 
South  do  not  want  any  Socialism,  Anarchism,  or  any  other  ism. 
We  had  the  curse  of  Abolitionism  forced  on  us  by  an  unholy,  cruel, 
and  unconstitutional  war,  with  all  its  woe  and  misery,  instead  of 
help  to  eliminate  the  poor  negro  by  gradual  emancipation  and  colo- 
nization. My  grandfather  bought  negroes  from  the  New  England 
men-stealers,  and  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  slavery,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  aforesaid  people  for  the  presence  of  the  negro,  and 
for  the  war  between  the  States  falsely  called  the  rebellion. 

Centreville,  Ala.  W.  D.  Caddell. 

Has  Anarchism  a  Creed  ? — So  great  is  the  tendency  of  humanity 
toward  idolatry — to  worship  the  means  and  forget  the  end — that 
the  importance  placed  upon  the  name  Anarchism  is  almost  certain 
to  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  freedom 
sought.  Every  effort  to  popularize  the  name  "Anarchism"  is  an 
effort  in  the  direction  of  a  creed.  Friends  of  freedom,  waste  not 
the  powers  which  nature  has  given  you  in  forming  sects  of  cherished 
names.  Concentrate  rather  your  force  upon  abstract  principles, 
which  alone  are  impregnable  to  superstition.  Explain,  emphasize, 
and  insist  upon  them.  Walter  F.  Wells. 

Winthrop,  Mass. 

The  Murderous  Crime  of  Holding  Land  Out  of  Use. — I  would, 
if  possible,  create  a  public  opinion  that  would  make  the  assumption 
of  property  in  land  and  the  holding  of  unused  land  for  speculation 
a  more  odious  crime  than  highway  robbery,  protection  sneak 
thievery,  or  slaveholding,  for,  mark  you,  the  first  two  only  make 
away  with  my  products,  and  the  latter  only  deprives  me  of  the  con- 
trol of  my  person  and  the  liberty  to  produce  for  myself,  while  bound 
perforce  to  supply  at  least  my  animal  wants  sufficiently  to  keep  me 
in  passable  bodily  health,  while  he  who  shuts  me  off  from  the  Cre- 
ator's land  robs  me  of  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  produce, 
and  reduces  me  to  the  slavery  without  the  subsistence  thrown  in. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.    A.  P.  Brown. 

Wisdom  Past  Human  Understanding. — I  regret  the  mistake  you 
make  in  attempting  to  tame  wild,  human  hearts  without  the  belief 
in  a  just  and  loving  God,  who,  according  to  the  Bible,  will  never 
punish  any  man  for  not  knowing  him ;  for  he  is  able  to  convince  all 
the  world  of  his  existence  in  a  moment,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  In 
his  wisdom  he  hides  his  face  for  a  time  (and  to  call  that  a  proof  for 
his  non-existence  or  to  doubt  on  that  account  that  he  is,  is  certainly 
not  very  deep  thinking)  but  in  due  time  will,  according  to  the  Bible, 
make  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  fill  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea;  and  part  of  that  knowledge  you  are  engaged  in 
spreading  in  so  far  as  you  show  people  what  he  is  not. 

Allegheny  Pa.  Otto  von  Zech. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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This  Does  Not  Apply  to  Us. — I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw, 
heard,  or  felt  a  spirit ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  little  presumptuous  of 
me  to  say  that  because  I  have  not  seen  any  they  do  not  exist-to 
dub  all  others  knaves  or  fools  who  claim  they  have?  Is  that  not 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  that  the  priests  applied  to  astronomy 
when  they  refused  to  look  through  the  telescope  themselves,  and 
burnt  others  for  saying  the  world  moved?  Mr.  Pentecost  believes 
there  is  such  a  paper  as  the  Twentieth  Century.  He  believes  it 
because  he  edits  it,  has  seen  and  read  it  (or  thinks  he  has.)  But  is 
he  not  deluded?  Does  he  not  think  so  just  because  he  likes  to? 
There  are  as  many  who  have  not  seen  the  Twentieth  Century  as 
there  are  who  claim  there  is  no  continuation  of  life  after  the  change 
called  death.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  mesmerist  that 
could  affect  me  in  the  least ;  but  shall  I  say  for  that  reason  that  no 
one  can  be  hypnotized?  I  cannot  mesmerize  anybody,  but  cannot 
say  no  one  else  can.  I  cannot  see  spirits,  but  I  don't  know  that 
others  who  are  honest,  truthful,  and  as  wise  as  I  am,  are  lying  or 
deluded  when  they  say  they  do.  Neither  do  you. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  ____   H.  H.  Hutcheson. 

From  a  Believer  in  Kings.— On  page  9,  No.  99.  you  find  room  for 
the  statement  that  "  the  only  motive  for  the  Emperor's  labor  con- 
ference is  to  hoodwink  the  working  people."   There  are  probably 
less  than  twelve  Americans  in  all  informed  on  German  matters. 
You  certainly  are  not.    If  you  knew  the  history  of  the  persons  re- 
tired from  important  offices  in  the  Labor  Department,  etc.,  and  that 
of  persons  appointed  in  their  places,  you  would  know  that  the  Em- 
peror is  honest  in  his  endeavor  to  better  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people.    Of  the  multitude  of  other  evidence,  I  will  only  mention 
the  reduction  from  twelve  to  ten  hours  of  labor  at  government  work. 
Why  must  you  judge  this  man  without  evidence,  or  rather  against 
evidence?    Even  if  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  an  Emperor, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  citizens,  he 
is  entitled  to  justice.    As  long  as  nearly  every  American's  mind  is 
crippled  by  the  national  arrogance,  which  believes  in  nothing  good 
or  great  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  American  patent  office,  lasts, 
very  few  Americans  will  be  able  to  comprehend  men  of  such  mental 
calibre  as  Crown-Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria,  Emperor  Frederic  of 
Germany,  or  even  Emperor  William  I.,  who,  as  the  first  servant  of 
his  people,  had  no  time  to  be  tired.  Rudolf  Stuehck. 

Goldendale,  Wash.  : 

Those  who  Use  Land.— Mechanics,  business  men,  miners,  lum 
bermen,  railroaders ;  yes,  even  editors,  preachers,  and  politicians, 
need  and  use  land  continually,  as  well  as  farmers.    None  of  them 
can  live  without  it ;  and  the  land  required  by  these  classes  is  far 
more  valuable  than  that  required  by  farmers.    Just  across  the  street 
from  where  our  unemployed  held  their  meetings,  were  a  number  of 
very  valuable  vacant  lots.   Hundreds  of  acres  more  close  at  hand 
without  going  outside  the  city  limits.    Plenty  of  room  there  for 
masons,  carpenters,  typesetters,  bakers,  and  every  other  kind  of 
useful  laborers.    Plenty  of  materials  in  the  virgin  forests,  unopened 
quarries,  and  other  idle  lands  of  the  State  for  their  use.   The  idle 
lands  and  the  idle  hands  were  side  by  side,  but  monopoly  stood  be 
tween  saying  :  "  You  shall  not  use  my  land  unless  you  obtain  my 
permission  and  pay  me  for  the  privilege."    For  a  long  time  great 
apathy  was  shown  as  to  providing  needy  men  with  an  opportunity 
to  work  but  in  the  meantime  a  large  hall  was  crowded  at  an  auction 
sale  of  vacant  lots.  W.  G.  Sellers. 

San  Francisco,  Cah  —^-———=^=^ 

"Doubters  can  be  earnest,  noble,  and  loving."— [Dr.  Jessop  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography,  is  a  hoary-haired  man, 
with  a  scholarly  stoop,  and  still  presides  over  the  Phonetic  Institute 
at  Bath,  where  he  has  resided  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  half  a 
century'.  He  is  rising  78,  yet  he  supervises  a  correspondence  of 
30,000  letters  a  year,  besides  editing  "  The  Phonetic  Journal,"  a 
periodical  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  over  25,000  copies,  and  com- 
piling the  numerous  books  which  he  annually  publishes.  The 
"  Grand  Old  Phonographer  "  is,  in  spite  of  his  years,  a  staunch 
vegetarian,  teetotaler,  and  non-smoker,  and  is  to  be  found  at  his  desk 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock. 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  Hems  of  interest  for  this  department. 


From  the  Italian  :  Goods  are  theirs  who  enjoy  them. 
Tushkuroff  says  there  are  400,000  heathens  in  the  Russian  army. 
A  new  law  in  New  York  prohibits  minors  from  smoking  in  the 
streets  and  public  places. 

Frances  E.  Willard,  it  is  said,  found  girls  in  New  York  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  dollar  a  week. 

"  Today,"  in  speaking  of  the  bill  before  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
for  the  extermination  of  the  English  sparrow  in  that  state,  says  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  bird  is  a  government  importation. 

I  predict  that  Henry  George's  theory  of  government  will  never 
find  a  footing  in  our  country  until  the  principles  of  Nationalism  are 
first  popularized  and  inaugurated.— [Henry  Frank,  in  the  Rostrum. 

"  Freethought "  says :  "Nationalism  was  hardly  thought  of  in 
San  Francisco  until  Mr.  Haskell  made  it  popular,  and  there  is  doubt 
that  the  movement  here  would  long  survive  his  withdrawal  from  . 
it." 

In  the  "  Christian  World  "  appears  an  article,  filling  four  closely 
printed  columns,  from  the  pen  of  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  entitled 
"  Why  am  I  a  Universalist  ? "  It  bears  witness  to  much  study  and 
research. 

Glasgow  has  grown  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  large  towns  of  America. 
In  1750  the  population  was  less  than  25,000  ;  in  1880  it  was  about 
75,000;  in  1811,  100,000;  in  1881,  300,000  ;  in  1851,  329.000  ;  in  1871, 
478,000  ;  in  1889,  about  800,000. 

M.  Le  Signe  says  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  not  much  of  a  heroine, 
that'she  performed  no  important  acts,  that  her  main  business  was 
carrying  banners, "and  that  she  was  not  burned  at  the  stake,  but 
got  married  and  died  a  natural  death. 

A  paragraph  in  Bishop  Warren's  report  on  missions  inspection  in 
Italy  :  "We  cut  off  over  100  members  last  year  for  failing  to  show 
themselves  alive  unto  God,  and  yet  made  a  gain  in  members,  and 
nearly  doubled  our  cash  contributions." 

It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Wurtemburg  has  decided,  in  order  to 
solve  the  interesting  problem  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited,  to 
cause  to  be  made,  in  the  best  possible  condition,  photographs  of  the 
moon  ;  then  to  enlarge  the  negative  190,000  times. 

A  correspondent  congratulates  the  "  Conservator,"  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Ethical  Society  journal,  on  having  heard  these  objections  to 
if.  "  It  is  not  an  '  organ  ;'  it  is  not  aggressive  ;  it  is  too  '  Ethical ; ' 
it  is  too  '  Unitarian  ; '  it  has  Hebrew  friendships,  if  not  Hebrew  ten- 
dencies." 

The  "  Sun  "  says  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recently  received 
a  petition  from  a  number  of  women  of  Galicia  praying  his  majesty 
to  create  a  corps  of  volunteer  amazons.  The  signers  believed  that 
women  were  often  more  robust  and  more  courageous  than  effeminate 
men,  and  thought  that  modern  arms  were  simple  enough  to  be 
handled  by  any  one. 

Residents  of  a  particularly  attractive  block  of  Eighth  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  were  recently  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  threat  of  a 
lot  owner  to  erect  upon  a  conspicuous  corner  a  cheap  apartment 
house  with  a  grocery  on  the  ground  floor.  The  projector  of  the 
scheme  was  willing  to  desist  should  the  neighbors  see  that  he  re- 
ceived for  his  land  $2,000  more  than  the  price  that  he  had  recently 
paid  for  it.  The  money  was  raised,  one  householder  contributing 
$500,  and  the  lot  was  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  no  undesirable 
structure  should  be  erected  upon  the  premises.— [New  York  Sun. 

"  Fair  Play,"  Valley  Falls,  Kansas,  one  of  whose  editors  and  pub- 
lishers is  Mr.  Harman's  daughter,  Lillian,  says  that  in  the  case  of 
the  unjustly  imprisoned  editor,  "  every  resource  of  the  law  will  be 
exhausted  by  able  and  devoted  attorneys  in  the  effort  to  secure 
tardy  justice  through  the  higher  courts,"  and  has  printed  3,000 
copies  of  the  following  petition,  offering  space  for  many  more  thou- 
sand names.  These  petitions  will  be  distributed  from  the  offices  of 
"Fair  Play"  and  "  Lucifer,"  Valley  Falls,  Kansas;  the  "Truth 
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Seeker,"  28  Lafayette  place,  New  York  "  ;  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr., 
of  the  National  Defense  Association,  120  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York,  and  undoubtedly  by  other  Liberal  journals  in  Eastern  and 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  Denver,  etc. ,  etc.   This  is  the  petition  : 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  respectfully  petition  Your  Excellency  to  grant  a  par- 

don to  Moses  Harman,  convicted  at  the  April  Term,  1890,  of  the  U. 
S.  District  Court  for  Kansas  upon  a  charge  of  depositing  non-mail- 
able  matter  in  the  mails,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labor  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $300.00 ;  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, to  wit : 

1st.  The  punishment,  five  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and 
$300.00  fine,  is  excessive,  being  the  most  severe  penalty  ever  in- 
flicted in  this  country  in  any  case  of  this  kind. 

2d.  Mr.  Harman  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  moral  character,  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  did,  and  made  the  objectionable  pub- 
lication in  good  faith,  and,  regardless  of  what  our  own  views  may 
be  in  the  matter,  we  recognize  his  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose 
in  doing  as  he  did. 

3d.  Mr.  Harman  is  an  old  man  about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  is  in 
feeble  health  ;  has  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  cripple  ;  is  weak  and 
frail,  incapable  of  performing  or  enduring  hard  labor,  and  his  life 
is,  in  all  probability,  seriously  endangered  by  the  confinement  and 
rigor  of  prison  life. 
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Cut  this  out,  sign  it,  and  send  it  back  to  this  office.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  paste  it  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  andget  others 
to  sign  it,  so  much  the  better. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.    ;  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street 
New  York.   Subject:  "  A  Case  of  Starvation." 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  25,  the  Bridgeport  Social  Science  Club 
was  addressed  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Gorsuch,  the  subject  being  "  Is  Life 
Eternal?"  She  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gorsuch.  On  last  Sunday 
Mr  Gorsuch  spoke  on  ' '  Liberty  and  Law. "  The  meetings  are  now 
held  at  7:30  p.  m.,  at  120  Fairfield  avenue. 

The  lecture  at  the  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street  next 
Friday  evening,  will  be  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Wakeman,  on  "The  New 
Temperance  Moves  in  Science  and  Sociology." 

Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 


Monday,  June  2,  1890. 
Nationalist  Notes  :  On  May  17,  two  ••  Nationalists  "  were  issued  at 
Los  Angeles-the  "  California  Nationalist,"  which  then  reached  Vol 
1,  No.  15,  and  the  "  Weekly  Nationalist,"  Vol.  i,  No  1    In  the 
former  E.  T.  Smith  announced  that  W.  C.  Owen  had  severed  his 
connection  with  the  paper,  and  stated  that  since  February  8  when 
the  paper  was  started,  the  expenses  had  been  nearly  $3,8oo'  while 
the  returns  had  been  less  than  $600,  leaving  over  $3  000  "as  the 
personal  contribution  of  one  member  to  the  cause  of  humanitarian 
cooperation."   In  the  salutatory  of  the  "Weekly  Nationalist,"  of 
which  W.  C.  Owen  is  editor,  it  is  asserted  that  difficulties  arose  at 
the  very  start  of  the  "  California  Nationalist,"  "the  principal  amon* 
various  grievances  being  that  the  censorship  which  Mr.  Smith  had 
from  the  outset  insisted  on  exercising  was  steadily  increasing  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Owen  to  edit  the  paper. "   In  the  two 
papers  each  side  of  the  differences  is  fully  presented  to  the  public 
.   .   The  Nationalists  of  Boston  are  pleased  with  a  decision  just 
rendered  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  that  cities  and  towns  can 
legally  furnish  gas  and  electricity  to  their  inhabitants.   Capt  Bowers 
is  reported  in  the  press  as  saying  :  "  The  Nationalists,  in  their  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  public  welfare,  intend  to  adhere  strictly  to 
law,  and  they  seek  to  obtain  the  measures  submitted  by  the  most 


high-minded,  open-handed,  and  fair  way,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Nationalistic  idea  is  being  embraced  by  the  people  is  more 
than  satisfactory." 

Single-tax  Notes:  The  San  Francisco  "  Star,"  said  lately  in  an 
editorial:  "  The  whole  object  of  the  Single-Tax  reform  might  be 
stated  as  the  preventing  of  any  man  from  keeping  in  a  vacant  condi- 
tion land  which  he  does  not  occupy."  .  .  .  Cash  contributions  to  the 
Single-tax  petition  work  for  the  six  days  ending  May  26,  were  $1  90 
...  The  Kensington  (Philadelphia)  Single-tax  Club  has  dis- 
banded, the  members  deciding  to  cooperate  with  the  Reform  Club 
...  The  Manhattan  Single-tax  Club  and  the  recently  formed 
Workmgmen's  Tariff  Reform  League  have  appointed  conference 
committees  with  a  view  to  supporting  candidates  for  Congress  who 
favor  tariff  reform  as  advocated  by  Grover  Cleveland. 

Socialist  Notes  :  The  New  York  Socialistic  Labor  Party  will  call 
a  labor  union  political  convention  for  July  3.  .  .  .  The  Socialists 
of  Germany  expect  to  celebrate  on  October  1  the  expiration  of  the 
anti-Socialist  law.    Bebel  will  then  edit  the  "  Volksblatt  " 

Christian  Socialist  Notes  :  Rev.  W.  P.  Bliss  has  just  visited  Chi- 
cago, speaking  in  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches  and 
at  Farwell  Hall.  "Unity"  says:  "In  his  address  at  All  Souls 
church,  he  carefully  distinguished  the  movement  which  he  repre- 
sents from  any  special  methods  or  processes  of  reform,  such  as  are 
urged  by  Bellamy,  George,  and  others.  This  agitation  is  whole- 
some." 

Ethical  Notes  :  The  school  in  Fifty-fourth  street  will  probably  be 
opened  to  pay  pupils.  .  .  .  The  Society  has  now  575  members. 
.  .  .  The  lecture  season  closed  May  11.  .  .  .  The  Brooklyn 
Ethical  Association  held  its  annual  business  meeting  on  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church.  "  The  Affirmative  Side 
of  Agnosticism;  the  Religious  Attitude  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy  " 
was  discussed.  Brief  papers  were  read  from  Prof.  Huxley  Prof  E 
D.  Cope,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  C.  Staniland  Wake,  Sylvan  Drey' 
the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbott,  the  Rev' 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Robert  G* 
Eccles,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  Z.  S.  Sampson,  James  A.  Skilton  and 
others. 

Liberal  Notes  :  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  stockholders  in  the 
San  Francisco  "  Freethought"  Publishing  Company.  .  .  .  Alfred 
Cridge,  of  the  "  Star,"  spoke  Sunday  evening,  May  18,  before  the 
San  Francisco  Freethought  Society  on  "The  Relativity  of  Reform  " 
...  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  will 
shortly  be  published  in  Italy.  There  will  be  included  a  transcript 
of  writings  and  notes  on  Aristotelian  works  and  some  letters  of  a 
German  friend  of  Bruno  referring  to  the  travels,  studies,  and  publi- 
cations of  the  ex-monk  during  his  sojourn  in  Germany. 

Labor  Notes :  T.  V.  Powderly  announces  that  his  lecture  dates  up 
to  November  1  are  filled.  He  says  :  "  I  will  not  attend  picnics  or 
excursions,  as  such  occasions  are  not  suited  to  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. People  attend  those  gatherings  for  amusement,  and  speech- 
making  only  interferes  with  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. " 
The  Boston  "Labor  Leader,"  replying  to  the  question,  "  What 
next,  after  eight  hours?"  says  :  "The  abolition  of  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories 
There  is  where  we  put  our  vote."  .  .  .  The  "  Workmen's  Ad- 
vocate "  believes  that  circumstances  are  extremely  favorable  in  New 
York  this  year  to  an  independent  political  labor  movement  even 
more  so  than  in  1886.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  session  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  last  Sunday  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  charges 
of  political  chicanery  which  had  been  made  in  the  press  against  one 
of  the  members  who  is  actively  pushing  political  action. 

General  Notes :  Heber  Newton  spoke  on  Sunday  for  the  third 
time  on  municipal  misgovernment,  All  Souls  church  being  crowded 
with  people  to  hear  him.  His  suggestion  of  means  for  a  remedy  is 
"  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation, our  great  exchanges,  and  our  trades  unions  shall  come  into 
some  concert  of  action  in  this  emergency.  Let  each  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative for  a  combined  non-partisan  movement  in  our  next 
election.  Let  these  delegates  meet  together  and  form  a  Citizens' 
Committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  election."  .  .  .  Rev.  B.  F.  De 
Costa  preached  on  Sunday  in  his  church— St.  John  the  Evangelist's 
—on  "The  Future  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York— A  New 
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,  i.  v  o^nitno-  the  church  properties  they  control  ana  taKing 
downtown  by  selling  the  churcn  p   p  y  ecclesiastical 

the  churches  uptown  or  the .^fi^*^  proposed  t0  leave 
F£2SX^F^y&  *  highbred  divine 
'7  We  are  now  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  worst  neighborhood 
^    lUsTuS  ofcrirne  that  we  do  not  lessen  or  mitigate  in 
m  the  city,    it  is  1  denizens  of  this  neighborhood 

SStfJRS5&£&V« «-       -  —  - 

church  vou  would  leave  it  m  a  body.  o,itk, 
The  Paris  police  made  a  descent  on  May  1  on  the  Anarchists 
plting  office,  from  which  «  La  R6volte"  was  issued,  and  arrested 
priming  uiiiv-  Anarchists  were  also  imprisoned,  and 

will  be  sent  to      «>»  Socialists  would  be  arrested 

^dtanded  ortXrtU-e  -« 

SS  into  Switzerland,  many  of  them  afoot.  In  the  outh 
riancffhe  Italians  number  ,50,000.  most  of  whom  are  not  per- 
ot  France,  ine  ctonecutters  and  stonemasons  of  Italy  are 

trade ^  2alg  Produced  in  the  United  States  their  pecuhar  s^- 
fem  of  industrial  raiding,  the  Italians  will  ^^g^ 
cohere  of  their  work,  spreading  their  competition  into  the  skillea 
t£  wherever  found  possible.    Already  those  coming  here  have 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Irish  and  when  all  that  separates  their  comrades  at  home  from 
fee  be  te'r  conditions  here  is  a  twenty-five  dollar  fare,  in  part  repaid 
ly  two  weeks'  board  on  the  way,  it  may  surely  be  ^^ttat 
American  labor-or,  rather,  labor  in  America-will  feel  an  increas 
m?SSS  from  the  influx  of  Italians.     The  arrivals  from  Italy 
%S  G«denlast  year  were  unprecedented,  the  proportion  from 
^SSSeSnl  enormously,  while  that  from  o~tr.es 
crenerallv  fell  away.    The  Italians  who  go  home  m  the  fall  take  a 
Sod  deal  o   money  with  them  to  spend  abroad-perhaps  a  thou- 
fandth  ptt  as  muchas  the  annual  flock  of  American  tounsts-but 
it  must  be  rememberedJr.eyleaveAe^wo^^ 


Literature. 


"CWs  Column,  A  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  by  Ed- 
mund  Boigilbert,  M.  D.,  published  by  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co  Chicago 
mund  BoisgUD     ,  *  plutocrats  in  the  destruction 

S^S^^  Destruction." 
is  compos d of  a  quarter  of  a  million  bodies  of  capitalists  and  their 

£SZ£m\*  Hterature  of  agitation  it  is  well  wor  h  reading. 
irChurch  and  State  it  shows  whither  we  are  drifting.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful warning  to  the  people  of  this  generation.  h.  o.  p. 


Of  special  interest  to  our  readers  are  :  «  London  PWytedinte^ 
People's  Palaces,"  by  Albert  Shaw  ;  "^^oaaa^^^ 
and  the  Bible,"  by  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson ;  Comparative 
Taxatln,"  by  Edward  Atkinson,  and  the  "  Memoranda  on  the 
Life  of  Lincoln."  , 

In  the  "Arena  »  for  Tune  are  the  following  articles,  interesting  to 
our  readers  »  Queen  Christina  and  de  Liar,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett ; 
°  Tne  Gap  Between  Common  Schools  and  Colleges,"  Presid en 
Charles  W Eliot,  of  Harvard  University  ;  The  ^ce  Question 
Hon  Wmiam  C  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky  ;  «  Our  Civihzation 
fnd  ^Marriage  Problem,"  Hiram  M.  Stanley  ;  «  Ionian  Punish- 
ment," Rev.  Charles  Holland  Kidder. 

The  «  Freethinkers  Magazine  "  for  June  contains  :  Rev.  Henry 
Frank  »  D  D  .  (portrait)  *  What  Would  Follow  on  the  Macemjmt 
Tf  Christianity  "  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake  ;  »  Bruno's  Thought 
Davidsol ;  "The  Gods,"  (continued)  by -Robert G 
iLersoll  j  "  Hindrances  to  the  Advancement  of  Women  m  Amer- 
La"  bvLydiaR.  Chase;  "Reminiscences"  (continued),  by  Lucy 
N.  Colman,  with  full  literary  and  editorial  notes. 

In  the  "  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  "  wfll  be  ^  ^ 

ale  T  eated  by  the  Newspapers,"  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer  ;  The  Con- 
nectTcut  Secret  Ballot  Law,"  Hon.  Lynde  Harrrson  ^' How  to 
Americanize  the  Indian,"  Miss  Elaine  Goodie  and  The  Oppor 
tunities  for  the  Study  of  Political  Science  at  Yale  _ 

The  article  which  will  attract  most  attention  m  the  June  Forum 
is  -  Formative  Influences,"  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky-        s  - 

Sn^olof  tL  Telegraph,"  Bronson  C.  Keeler  ;  "  The  Exhaustion 
of  trab^  Lands,"  C.  Wood  Davis  ;  "  Defenses  Against  Epidemic 

Wells  are  contributors  to  the  June  "  Popular  Science  Monthly ^-a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  this  is  a  remarkably  strong  number  Pres 
f  S£STn  a  oaoer  on  "The  Antiquity  of  Man  and  Egyptology 
^sWEgy^Xnology  hasten  cramped  and  twisted  to 
mS  it  Srree  with  the  belief  that  the  first  man  was  created  just  f oar 

^  £J?  ustice  J  Mr  WenfcontJibutes  a  description  of  cer- 
S^^^S^ct^itrSot^^  Connecticut."  In 

Howe  ]oha  W  Lovell  Company.  New  York.  ■•  The  KUb^r 
Greystone,"  by  Esme  Stuart ,  Frnk^    .  Robinson  . 

S  MaLnMaartens  ;  Frank  F.  Lovell  *  p^iT^bv  Rev  J 

•<  In  Potiphar's  House  ;  or,  the  Young  Man  m  Peri  ,  by  Rev.  J. 
V  HZ  nubfehed  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York;  cloth,  seventy- 
F.  Flint,  (puonsneu    J  .  fa  .  tQ  warn  young 

^nSS^feiPfS 

savs  the  author,  "  the  reward  will  be  ample.  «•  w; 

"  The  Magnetic  Man  and  Other  Stories,"  American  Author  Series 
The  Magne tic  ma  fe  q£  six  short  stones> 

while  away  an  idle  hour. 
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A   LITERARY   MARVEL-$2.50   PER  VOLUME. 


^O-OPERATION 


WILL  GIVE  YOU 

A  HOME  OF  YOUR  OWN 

 for  little  more  than  the  rent  you  now  pay.  

CO-OPERATION 

will  give  you  eight  or  ten  per  cent  interest  on  your 
savings,  with  security  equal  to  a  savings  bank. 


The  Manhattan  Mutual 

CO-OPERATIVE 

Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

47  BROAD  WAT,  NEW  YORK. 


Meetings— Monday,  June  9  ;  Monday,  July  14,  and 
on  the  second  Monday  of  every  month,  from 
5:30  to  10  p.  m. 

For  copies  of  Manhattan  Mutual  Bulletin, 
and  full  information,  call  upon  or  address 
HERBERT  M.  LLOYD,  President,  in  Broadway. 
F.  S.  PARMELEE,  Vice  President, 

24  Park  Place. 
J.  J.  CULLEN,  Secretary,  35  Murray  street. 

(Office  of  Manhattan  News  Co.) 


AREA 
will 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOY  goV^.. 

gay  you  to  send  stamp  for  one  of  our  pamphlets  on 
iducation  and  choice  of  occupation.  Address 
stating  age,  "  ' 

FOWXER  &  WELLS,  ?77  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'J\HE 

TRUE  COMMONWEALTH 

Is  the  organ  of  the  new  school  of  political  economy, 
which  demands  that  all  monopolies  shall  be  run  by 
Government.  Monthly,  $1  a  year.  On  trial  three 
months  for  10  cents,  or  from  June  to  January  (seven 
months)  for  30  cents.  Give  it  a  trial.  Address  T. 
A.  Bland,  1121  Tenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SHORTHAND"  information  by  the 

editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  •  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

TFN  f  FNT^  SILVER.   "The  Wants  of 
1 Li-/ii  ^LIJ  1  p  Man  and  How  to  Supply 
Them,"  by  J.  H.  Donlevy,  Camden,  N.  J. 


rpHE  CASE  OF 

MOSES  HARM  AN. 

BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST  and  Dr.  FOOTE,  Jr. 
Price,  3  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TUBE  ROSES,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  50  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  cents.      Fern  Cliff  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily  Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  New  Inquisition. 
'  I  am  a  census  Inquisitor. 
I  travel  about  from  door  to  door, 
From  house  to  house,  from  store  to  store. 
With  pencil  and  paper  and  power  galore. 

'  I  do  as  I  like  and  ask  what  I  please, 
Down  before  me  you  must  get  on  your  knees ; 
So  open  your  books,  hand  over  your  keys, 
And  tell  me  about  your  chronic  disease. 

1  Are  you  sure  you  don't  like  it  ?  Well,  I'm  not  to 
blame ;' 

I  do  as  I'm  ordered.   Wouldn't  you  do  the  same  ? 
I'm  a  creature  of  Law  and  work  in  its  name, 
To  further  the  new  statistical  game. 

'  I  nose  around  from  garret  to  cellar, 
With  my  latest  improved  statistical  smeller. 
If  the  housewife  objects  I  loftily  tell  her  ? 
'  I'm  a  Socialistic  Government  feller !'  " 

—New  York  Sun. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
Will  the  authors  of  the  following  articles 
please  send  their  addresses  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Co.  ?— "  Hail,  Smiling  Morn,"  "  Na- 
tionalization of  Land  in  the  United  States," 
"  Socialism,  what  is  it?"  "  Atheism  vs. 
Reason,"  "  Who  Can  Explain !" 


I  inclose  one  dollar  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
progress.— J.  E.  Smith,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


?IRST  SERIES 


the — 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

1.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 

2.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 

fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  jreoloey. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.   By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

11.  Evolution  of  Morals.   By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

12.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  Bv 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution:  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.    82  post-paid. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easv  " 
—[Brooklyn  Citizen. 

.  ^~The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

'phe  following  numbers  of  the 
Second  Series 

Modern  Science  Essayist 

ARE  NOW  OUT: 

16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.   By  Robert  G 

Eccles,  M.  D. 

19.  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon  A  N 

Adams. 

20.  Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

21.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation    Bv  C 
Staniland  Wake. 


The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor 
By  Rufus  Sheldon. 


23.  The  Evolution  of  Law.   ^    ;v  u  , 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.   By  Robert 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 

25.  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor.    By  Rev.  Tohn 

C.  Kimball. 

26.  Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.    By  Tames  4. 

Skilton. 

IO   Cents  Each. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Headquarters  for  Economic  and  Radical  Liter- 
ature. MRS.  S.  E.  AMES,  room  31, 169  Washington 

street,  Chicago,  111.  

gUBSCRIBERS   SEND   FOR  OUR 

RECRUIT  POSTAL  CARDS. 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  a  postal  card 
for  you  to  fill  out  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son, who  will  then  be  entitled  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  eight  weeks.  Five  of 
these  cards  for  one  dollar.  Help  on  the 
good  cause. 

For  the  use  of  subscribers  only. 


LATEST   ISSUES  OK 


The  Humboldt  Library- 

    £  —   4-1*.*.  T?i*»r»r*ri  1- 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.   By  Th.  Ribot.   Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitsgerald, 

£vV«tSits  History  and  ^S^JS^T^^SSf^  SS^SgSSE 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  £.  £aron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 

Authorized  translation  from  the  ;Be«ffl;lSwediBh  MWJ 


AGENTS 


No.  115. 

No.  116. 

No.  117. 

No.  118. 
No.  119. 

No.  120. 

No.  i2t. 
No.  122. 


oY  Kston Tchool  of  Gymnastics    SSSSSSuST^SSSS^  V^rs  contributed  to  "The 
Christianity  and  Aghottobm^  A^trgve^  SSSSnL  HuxieV,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
Nineteenth  Century"  by  He nry  Wacv (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
borough,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humpnry _w^w<iv  Z*ia  selection,  with  some 


WANTED  OldrellaWehouM 
,  p"«"  nt  business.  Quick  sales 
nui  ,11  ■  O  Valuable  Sample  Free.  Rare 
"nee.  F. V  Brooks,  Secreta.x^r.mdw^N^^ 

gAVE  TIME  '.     SAVE  TROUBLE! 

SAVE    PRINTERS'  BILLS. 

USE  THE 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  ^^J&7% 

I3I0  -! eng  neeSr'sesf2e  ^1  $7.5°,  etc  ^j^1' 
plaWn  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  mk. 

The  Edison  ^4^M^^^ 

for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C    BENSINGER  &  CO., 
S  and  7  Day  street,  New  York. 
Mention  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  when  answer- 
ing^ :  .  

gTEAM  FITTING   SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating  Apparatus 


No.  IBS. 

No.  124. 
No.  125. 


DARWINISM:   An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  ^Natural  Selection  wnn  s  ^ 

h^Bi^^^^^       Illustrated- (DO  30 

W&^^^^^^  Electrical  E,ERCY.  Illustrated.  By  G. 
fflioDD.?A  TH^,R?S?  &  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  ok  Energy.  Illustrated. 
RvG  Mollov  D.D..D.  Sc.    Price  15  cents. 

Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S  Mill.   Price « ^tstAKKS    AND  tjpon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 

UPON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ALPINE .AND  DALIAN  l-«  gir  R  T  Murchls0n,  F.  R.  S., 

A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.  R- S.,  etc.;  Sir  J  f  all, ^K.  1.  a  •  G'eneva  .  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
?•  °- L;  epn;n  rF-  G  S*Vo£le  neumbePrrcpriceF3o  cents. 

ISs^CE  Kc?^  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 

fe^SSuVo  P^Vc^^y  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A  ;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 
"  H.  Hu^ ^  CENTURY. 


48  Rai'  road  Avenue, 


jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 

Best  American  ^g&^'fegt? 


$1  more.   -j. 

teed  20  years,  $10 


$17.50,  fi8.j 


$24.50.  Hinged 

^  PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER, 
m*-  Ah  sent  prepaid,  and  cash  refunded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

DIAMONDS. 

A  superb  3-stone, 
drops,  worth  $900,  gor  .^j'fiwSit  Brooch 

attwo-thirasvalue^  ^rj,q,Tgrr-EXN, 

BOCHEUE.  Ill- 

"  Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  J.  Pen- 
tecost.   2  ceiit->. 


I  cannot  say  with  the  majority  of  your 
subscribers  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  the  single 
tax  on  land  values.  I  believe  the  Single-tax 
will  destroy  the  business  of  land-holding, 
and  will  ultimately  cure  the  evil  of  poverty. 
Your  vacant  land  theory  I  regard  as  vision- 
ary Still,  I  admire  Mr.  Pentecost,  and 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  well  to  "  hear  the 
other  side,"  and  for  that  reason  I  renew  my 
subscription.-jAMES  Ryan,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  get  along  without  my  paper,  else 
I  would  be  obliged  to  join  Hugh  O.  Pente- 
cost's fourth  class  of  "those  who  dont  care 
whether  it  is  so  or  not. "-Harriet  B.  Edger- 
ton,  Denver,  Col. 

Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  postal  note  for  forty 
cents-less  the  cost  of  the  same-more  than 
enough  to  pay  until  this  time.    Please  dis- 
continue.   I  have  been  disappointed  m  your 
paper.    When  I  'subscribed  I  expected  to 
find  it  an  able  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Single- 
tax  free  trade,  etc.    At  first  I  read  your 
paper  carefully,  then  read  it  a  little,  then 
ceased  to  read  it  altogether ;  and  for  several 
months  I  have  not  taken  it  from  the  wrap- 
per   I  have  never  shown  a  copy  of  it  to  a 
neighbor  or  friend.    I  have  every  copy  that 
has  come  to  hand  in  my  desk-my  wife  does 
not  know  of  them,  and  I  expect  to  burn 
them  the  first  convenient  opportunity  —). 
Henly  Smith,  real  estate  agent,  67  White- 
hall street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.       I       JUST  PUBLISHED. 
To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
aligns  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  W  rtn 
PortraTand  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 

^fo^vo,^  page,   Paper,  4oc,  cloth,  n*. 

Printed  from  entirely  new  plates  in  large 

4  Warren  street,  ew  j 


We  have  a  great  monster  in  this  country  ; 
its  head  is  selfishness,  and  its  tail  is  fear. 
Oh  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  justice  and 
truth  may  radiate  these  hiding  places  of  in- 
iquity !— James  Hart,  Monroe,  la. 

The  Twentieth  Century  contains  a  deal 
of  good  wholesome  mental  food.  Never 
stop  sending  it,  and  if  I  neglect  to  pay 
promptly  please  draw  on  me  at  once.-K.  Wt 

Hauriveden.  ____  ___ 

I  would  rather  pay  twice  a  year  than  miss 
a  single  issue. — Herman  Kuehn,  East  Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 


■^yORKS  OF 

Thomas 


Paine. 


ill  ll  Reason'  aK^n^ofthe  Prophe- 
cies    Paper  40c  ;  cloth,  75c. 
grtSTlSSi.  SrSnertcan5  Revolution. 


Paper,  40c  ;  cloth.  75c. 

(Jreat  Works.  Svo  

*  1 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  *4-S°-     _        „  u  Crisis," 
Political  Works:  "Common  bense, 


political  „ 
"lilhtSs°of  Man.  fiSfefjF Bute's  Attack  oc 
Fr^ngchRevofution  PaW^£^  Exami- 
J»P%aophe^:"  etAcf  w^fe0^  Paine  and 
steel. portrait,  $1.50.  New  York  Observer. 

BrR^ingersoll1-  Witffiman  Catholic  ca.ard, 
I5°'     Address  Twentieth  Century 
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I  deo- Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OP  HENRY  GEORGE 


IiY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h's  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
those  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  populai  ion. 
That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages  fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"shattered"  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove— which  is  given  in  full— could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

One  Hundred  Pages,   -  -  -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


The  Way  Out 

 OF  


AGNOSTICISM: 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
By  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Ph.D. 


{Second  Edition.) 

Th's  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888  is  a  short, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophy,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knnwable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume.   i2mo.   Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


'pHE   SOCIAL  MONSTER. 

By  JOHN  MOST. 


Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St. 


"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter.'1'' 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  D(| 

BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of  '  Divided  Lives,  "  Miriam  Balestier,"  "A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 
By  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

IBP"  A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
tion. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QREAT  BOOKS  AT  SMALL  PRICKS. 

Utopia.   By  Sir  Thomas  More.   Cloth,  30  cents. 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    121110,  cloth,  gilt  top,  50c. 
"Knocks  out  Materialism." 

"  No  one  interested  in  the  discussion  of  Material- 
ism can  afford  to  skip  this  book." 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  notes  by  Devey.  Cloth, 
yt  cents. 

Bacon's  Essays  witli  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, in  one  volume,  half  Russia,  45  cent  s. 

George  Eliot's  Works.  Popular  edition,  8vo. 
I3-7S- 

Epictetus.  The  Teachings  of.  Translated,  with 
notes,  by  Rolleston.   210  pages,  cloth,  30  cents. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Thoughts  of.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Long,  with  sketches  of  his  life  and 
a  new  view  of  nis  philosophy.  Cloth,  31  cents. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Cloth, 
60  c  nts. 

Logsing.  Eminent  Americans.  Cloth,  oocents. 
Emerson's  Essays— First  series ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

Second   "         "  " 
Complete  in  1  vol.,  half  mor.,  75c. 
New  England  Reformers,  etc  ,  cloth,  35c. 
The  Woman's  Story,  as  told  by  twenty  famous 
American  women,  whose  names  are  appended, with 
biographical  sketches  and  fine  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors.  Edited  by  Laura  C.  Holloway.   Large  mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

American  Popular  Poets — 

Bryant's  Poems,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night  and  other 
poems.  30  cents    (The  Spirit  of  Beauty  and 
other  poems,  30  cents.   The  Spanish  Student 
and  o  her  poems.  30  cents.   2  in  1  vol.  60c.) 
Lowell,  James  R.   Early  poems,  cloth,  3ocents. 
Whittier's  Poems  (so  far  as  out  of  copyright), 
30  cents. 
The  Great  British  Poets- 
Robert  Burns.   Fine  cloth,  $1.40. 
Milton.   2  volumes  for  80  cent*. 
Thomas  Moore.   3  volumes  for  $1  40. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.   4  volumes  for  $1.75. 
Buskin's  Choice  Works.—  Secame  and  Lilies, 
cloth,  30  cents.   Crowd  of  Wild  Olives,  30  cents. 

Buskin,  Anthology :  Art  and  Life.  Compiled 
by  William  Sloane  Kennedy.  Two  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.   Cloth,  gilt  top.  $1.  >  5. 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.   Cloth,  20c. 
Carlyle.   Complete  works ;  12  volumes  (various 
prices ;  send  for  list.) 

Guizot.  Historv  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Guizot. 
In  one  large  volume,  large  12010,  270  pages  ;  cloth, 
50  cents. 

The  Intellectual  Life.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Ham 
erton.   Cloth,  60  cents ;  half  morocco,  7s  cents. 

McCarthy.  A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times,  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy  ;  large  type, 
cloth,  35  cents. 

A  History  of  French  Literature,  by  Prof.  Chas. 
W.  Hu'tson;  i2mo,  $1.10. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  Sir  John  W. 
Dawson.  Small  quarto,  cloth,  illust. ,  price  reduced 
from  $1.50  to  50  cents ;  cheap  edition  in  paper,  with 
illustrations,  15  cents. 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  by  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchel.  Price  reduced  from  $1.50 ;  paper,  15  cents; 
cloth,  35  cents. 

Tollman's  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Wants, 
containing  over  20,000  receipts  ;  royal  8 vo,  530  pages; 
price  reduced  from  $4  to  $1.50. 

Science  of  a  New  Life,  by  John  Cowan,  M.  D.; 
400  pages  8vo,  $2.  Treats  of  matters  connected 
with  the  generation  and  regeneration  of  the  human 
race. 

Family  Medical  Guide.  Edited  by  Edwin  Lan- 
caster, M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Written  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  London.  American  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  large  8vo,  500  pages ;  price  in  cloth,  $4, 
reduced  to  $1. 

Boget's  Thesaurus  ;  words  classified  according 
to  their  meaning.  i2mo,  half  Russia ;  price  reduced 
from  $2.50  to  $1.25. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Liberty.   Cloth,  30  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


pOB   TEN   CENTS  ! 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 

now  in  its  20th  year,  is  purely  Western  in  make-up, 
timely  in  sentiment.  Light,  short,  readable  articles 
on  all  subjects.  Advanced  in  thought,  and  aims  to 
the  better  condition  of  its  readers.  Sample  copy 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents.  Address  T.  J. 
Gilmore,  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
paper  and  St.  Louis  Magazine  sent  one  year  for 
$2.50. 


"  Crumbling  Creeds,"  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c. 

"A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.   2  cents. 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I-The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism.  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price:  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.    Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classesof  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsan^er  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.  Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY  ?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."  By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.  Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 
tions, and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).  25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd    10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Makx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.   816  pages.   Price,  S3. 

f3P~  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  yon 
a  copy ;  12  copies  for  50  cents ;  25  copies  for,$i. 
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ord 

O.  K.  ANDERSON, 

30  HANOVER  ST.,  -  BOSTON,  Mass. 
Circulars  free.   Mention  this  paper.   . 


SAFES 

HERRING  &  CO., 

251  &252  Broadway,  NewYork. 


/'Joseph  McDonough, 
Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 

Albany,  N.  Y., 


Dealer  in 


Rare  and  Curious  Books. 


SHORTHAND 

16  years^  exp^eri- 


and  circulars  — 
ographer,  239  Broadway. 


Sten- 


Unitarianism. 

Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 

loaned.  :   

Heaven  an  cl  Hell, 

by  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.  Mailed  pre-paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City.  .  


ttWCatalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
inking  Spanish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one.  . — 

IN  HASTE  &  REPENT 

at  Leisure  is  poor  policy. 
■  win I  1  To  clioose  wisely  read  tne 
namnhlpt  Scientific  Marriage,  by  Rev.  Jesse 
H  h?nef  o -Harmony  of  the  Temperaments  m 

Priceless  knowledge  of  a  certain  sign.  10  els. 
Kth  fflnts  andBMedical  Recipe  Book,  W, 
M  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  F.  98th  St.,  New  lork. 


MARRY 

 i_i~4-  O^Tuvmll 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 
A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
a.  Stationery. 

t^- Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  — 

Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
HaT"  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 
AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


HEJOTUHJHIFSs 

to  «•>  Ai«n  •»*  mv"  »  "M,  •»  »f«^sS: 

2S'a-m  Mod  the»  two  nlaftbU  utialM 
I  portpiid  on  rtoelpt  of  J60.  iflm 

I  $1 .00.  THIS  IS  A  WONDER- 
I  FOX  OFFER.  Outfit  uMd  for 
cuni  op  aim,  printing  owdj,  m»«- 
r  linen,  books,  envrtopw,  pjpan.eto. ; 

„  .lira  3 •IphtboU  ne»t tTpe.typeholdm, 

^Iferf   ind.libl.  Ink,  P»d,  tweet.rfc  Jl  »  •«> 
«»TwitliDirodSoM,  fuU  C»t»lofu«  Hri  tonM.  lOU 
mn  m»ke  MONEY  It  printing  or  «mngou tats. 
A?.nt.W»ntoa.  0»Wo^o  free.  AddKB 
Ingtrnol  *  Bro.,66  Corttandt  St.  H.I.CHj 


N 


"The  Gladstone" 

LAMP 

the  finest  lamp  in  the !  world, 
gives  apnre.BOft,  brilll- 
white  lightot  85  candle 
power.  Purerandbrighter 
than  gas  light;  softer  than 
electric  light  —  more 
cheerful  than  either. 
A  marvelous  liqht  from 
ordinary  lamp  oUI 

Seeing  is  Believing 

A  "wonderful  lamp" 
it  is  indeed.  Never 
needs  trimming,  never 
smokes  nor  breaks 
chimnev8,never"smells 
of  the  oil;"  no  flicker- 
ing, no  climbing  of  the 
flame,  no  annoyance  of 
any  kind,  and  can- 
not explode.  And 
besides  it  gives  a  ciOTr. 
white  Kght,  10 ,oao 
times  size  &  brilliancy 
of  any  ordinary  house 
lamp/ Finished  in  either 
Brass,  Nickel,  Gold  or 
Antique  Bronze.  Also 

-rite  Gladstone  Extension  Study  Lamp 

for  Clergymen,  Editors,  Students,  Teachers 
Professofs,  Lawyers,  Physicians  and  other 
professional  men. 

The  Gladstone  Banquet  Lamps. 

The  Gladstone  Piano  Lamps. 

Qorwi  for  nrice  list.   Single  lamps  at  whole- 
sale pric%,  boxed  and  sent  safely  by .  express. 
«£r§5 four  prices.  "  Seeing  is  behewng. 
GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

71  Park  Place,  New  "VorR. 

Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 

ranaTitv  and7  fraternity  tte  foundation  pnncipleB. 
Xrkers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
^sprondenceeCeoFintelligent  and  J^trious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  mvitea. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth  etc.  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California.  


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOB  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs 
Hammond  Setruin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
inflation  tlstimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
rjupils,  address,         THE;  t-.t-,o 

BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 

Unquestionably,  this  school  is        freest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  fatates. 
— iV.  Y.  World. 


EW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 

ELECTRO = 

Chemical  Fluid 

Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superflu- 
ous Hair  from  the  fore- 
head.lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face  or 
body. without  pain  or  in- 
jury to  the  skin.  In  order 
to  prove  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation, we 
toi  11  for  next  90  days  send 
S  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  o  I  19 

IjurOfFer  to  All ! 

In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers:  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send :  you  The  Southern  Argosy -  one  year. 
Mdatao  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made 
It  has  n^kel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $s  to  any  person^ d  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we ^will ^  return 
vour  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy '  one  year 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA 


MIXTURE. 


immediate  use.   Price  35  cents.  


"  The  Economics  of  Anarchy,"  by  Dyer 
D.  Lum.   25  cents. 

jy  The  Evolution  of  the  State.  By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 


THE  HEALTH=LIFT 

  IS  A  —  ,  i 

SCIENTIFIC  and 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXERCISE, 

free  from  the  injurious  and  exhaus- 
ting tendencies  of  gymnastics. 

It  "  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
exercise  into  a  very  short  time.  — 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

"  It  not  only  increases  muscular 
strength  but  refreshes  exhausted 
n^vous  energy  ."-Henry  D.Noyes 

M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  ex- 
ercise—salutary, agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating." -Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M.  D.  

Free  trial  exercise  at  A 
BRYANT  BUILDING, 

Room  -43, 
LIBERTY  STREET,  corner  of  Nassau  street. 
'•  LEWIS  G.  JANES,  Proprietor. 


Twentieth  Century 

A.     WEEKLY     RADICAL     MAGAZINE.  €/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  24. 


A  WEEKLY  RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 
4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  12,  1890. 


Price,  5  Cents. 


.HKUMATIC  SUFFERERS 


do  not  suffer  longer,  but  use  Mrs.  Dr.  William 
Baker's  Magnetic  Liniment,  and  be  convinced 
of  its  wonderful  merits  and  that  it  is  a  positive  cure 
for  rheumatism.  If  once  you  try  it  you  will  always 
buy  it,  for  it  speaks  for  itself.  Can  be  obtained  at 
all  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  C.  O. 
D.,  from  23  East  14th  street,  or  992  6th  avenue,  New 
York. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  EXERCISE  ! 

Men,  Women,  and  Youths  may  have  a  free  trial  of 

A  TRUE  HEALTH  EXERCISER, 

on  exhibition  and  for  sale  by  the  STAR  EXER- 
CISER CO.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 

Something  Valuable  and  Cheap.   All  can 
afford  it.    Send  for  circular. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
530  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blatik  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

^"Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand. 


Heaven  anil  Hell, 

BY  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 
416  pages,  paper  cover.   Mailed  pre  paid  for  14 
cents  in  stamps  by  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  20  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City. 


Works  of  Proudhon. 


"The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery."—  The  Golden  Ruin. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and  of 

Government. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.50;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt,  edges,  $6.50. 


System  of  Economic  Contradictions  j 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Misery. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blu»,  gilt  edges,  $6  50. 


Twentieth  Century, 

4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


"  Hear   Our  Side." 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  "  Single-Taxer's 
Catechism,"  (three  copies,  10  cents),  to  C.  B.  M., 
P.  O.  box  206,  Newark,  N.  J. 


te9o€UNIVERSITY| 


organs! 


S  MARCKAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO 

5     235  E.  21st  St..  N.Y.     I    $35  to  $500  „ 


THE  BEST 

LAMP 


Read  or  Sew  by 

 IS  the  

Daylight 

that  Wonderful  Central 
Draft  which  is  talked 
about  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. When  you  have 
seen  and  tried  the  "  l>ay- 
lipflit,"  no  other  lamp 
will  ever  satisfy  you. 

DAYLIGHT  LAMP  COMPANY," 
38  Park  Place.  New  York. 


?IVE  FULL-PAGE  PORTRAITS  FROM 


The  Library  of* 
American  Literature 

sent  free  to  any  reader  of  the  Twentieth  Cfn 
TURY  who  sends  request  within  thirty  days  t- 
Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  3  East  Fourteemh  mo 
New  York  city. 


Have  you  used1 

PEARS'soap 


Sale  universal. 
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H  A  "DTjIT'PT  T\  WTF  A  Cures  Constipation 
Uiilbf  XSULiU  1  and  Sick  Headache. 

Tree  samples  at  all  druggists  or  :Jll>  W.  45th  St.,  K.Y. 

The  Unending  Genesis 

or,  CREATION  EVER  PRESENT. 
By  H.  M.  SIMMONS. 

Contents :  The  Old  Genesis  Story :  The  Firmament 
of  Space,  Worlds  Rounded  and  Rolling,  Worlds 
Warmed,  "Let  there  be  Light,"  Compounds 
and  Crystals,  Sea  and  Land,  The  Air  Firma- 
ment, Plant  Creation,  Animal  Creation,  The 
Mental  Dominion,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Cre- 
ations. 

Paper,  square  i8mo,  111  pages.  25c. 
"  Here  the  story  of  the  creation  is  told  in  a  rever- 
ential, loving  spirit,  showing  so  clearly  how  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  centuries, 
and  must  still  go  on,  and  proving  also  how  one 
over-ruling  power  works  throtigh  all,  with  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  mathematical  precision.  The 
story  is  told  so  simply  and  plainly,  that  any  mother 
could  use  it  and  make  it  intellig'ble  to  little  chil- 
dren. Poor  little  innoc-nts !  how  their  brains  must 
reel  over  the  effort  to  take  in  literally  the  old  B  ble 
story,  and  there  are  Liberals  who  object  to  teach- 
ing it  to  them  as  fairy  lore.  To  such  this  book  will 
prove  a  blessing,  and  besides  teaching  how  this 
creation  is  unending,  it  will  be  likely  to  awaken  in 
a  child's  mind  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences— a  taste  most  desirable  to  cul- 
tivate."—Mrs.  L.  F.  Furness,  in  Unity. 

Practical  Piety. 

Four  sermons  delivered  in  Central  Music  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  Subjects  :  "  The 
Economies  of  Religion,  "  Bread  versus  Ideas," 
"  Present  Sanctities,"  "'  The  Claims  of  the  Chil- 
dren." 

Limp  cloth,  square  i8mo,  60  pages,  30  cents. 

"  The  author  has  an  epigrammatic  habit  of  speech, 
coupled  with  a  facility  of  illustration  and  a  quick- 
ness of  fancy  not  often  fonnd  in  sermon-writers, 
and  his  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  modern 
conditions  and  everyday  needs  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age lay  mind  as  remarkably  sensible." — Oakland 
Enquirer.  Address 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 


"A    POWERFUL  NOVEL;' 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50--Cent  Boole  for  15  Cents 

277  I'AGES. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

and  their  Effect  on  the  Production  and  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  and  the  Well-being 
of  Society. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Sc-'ence  Association. 
i2mo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  W^Hshas 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
science,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  langnage  " — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

•'  No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
pretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells'  book." 
— New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  His  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  be 
alike  fascinated  with  his  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject."— New  York  Herald. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney'g  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients  ' 
Paper,  40c;  cloth   75 

TheVicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.  Paper  cover,  25c.;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c;  cloth.. $1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated . . .  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon. ... .  10 

Voltaire's  Romances.   Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.   Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Addre.v.s  Twentieth  Century. 


Prose  v  Poems 

  AND   

SELECTIONS, 

By  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    A  Hand- 
some Quarto,  containing  over  300  pages 


Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street,  New  York. 


Thomas  Paine,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c 


THIS  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  elegant  vol- 
ume in  Liberal  literature.  The  type  is  large 
and  clear,  the  paper  heavy,  highly  calendered  and 
richly  tinted,  the  press-work  faultless,  and  the 
binding  as  perfect  as  the  best  materials  and  skill 
can  make  it.  . 

The  collection  includes  all  of  Ihe  "Tributes" 
that  have  bfcome  famous  in  literature— notably 
those  to  his  brother  E.  C.  Ineersull,  Liocoln,  Grant, 
Beecher  and  Elizur  Wright ;  his  p-erless  nano- 
grams on  "The  Vision  of  War,"  Love,  Liberty, 
Science,  Nature,  The  Imagination,  Decoration  Day 
Oration,  and  on  the  great  heroes  of  intellectual 
liberty.  A  fine  steel  portrait,  with  autograph  fac- 
simile, has  been  prepared  especially  for  it.  It  is 
eminently  suited  for  presentation  purposes,  for 
any  season  or  occasion. 

Prices  : 

In  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  edges  $2  50 

In  half  morocco,  gilt  edges   4  5° 

In  half  calf,  mottled  edges  library  style   4  5° 

In  full  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  exquisitely  fine,   7  50 

In  full  tree-calf,  highest  p<  ssible  finish   9  00 

Sent  to  any  address,  by  express,  prepaid,  or  mail, 
post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


'  The  Present  and  Future  Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

BY  A  CAPITALIST. 
Titles  of  Chafters :  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal Appearance  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Laws,  Finance.  Public  Improvements,  Production 
and  Distribution,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion, Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
public. Life  in  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination 
ot  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Ob- 
jections to  Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
Transition  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
erty to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  2s  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

A  New  Edition.        |       Just  Published. 

A  Short  History 


THE  BIBLE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Formation  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Canon,  by  Bron- 

son  C.  Keeler. 
Price,  cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  50  cents. 

53f-This  book  should  be  read  by  every  Clergy- 
man, Layman,  Scholar  and  Liberal. 
"I  have  read  Mr.  Keeler's  book  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  pr..fi'.  He  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear 
and  intf  Uigent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  bible. 
He  shows  why  books  were  received  as  inspirtd, 
and  why  they  were  rejectf  d.  Everv  minister.every 
col'ege  professor,  and  ever  v  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  something  abont  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  bible,  should  read  this  book."— [R.  G.  Inger- 
soll. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAELi  BAKOCNINE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Rectus 
Translated  from  th<>  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"If  God  did  not  exist  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to 
invent  him." —  Voltaire. 

■'  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him."— Bakounine. 


52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I.— The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The Gods."  "  Humboldt,'  Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  "  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II. — The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,''  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  umo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III. — Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,  umo,  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  5: cents. 

Vol.  IV. — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved?  89  pp.,  121110, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely  low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full  page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  bevt  led  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 


Social  Wealth  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap- 
italism ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rem  1 . 
Conservation  of  Wealth  :  Tools  and  Improved  Ma 
chinery  ;  The  Nature  of  Wages  ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth;  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation;  Law  of  Contracts; 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  kauo-: 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remed  ies  ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators ;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions: Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  oflRrp 

Our  Offer  to  All ! 


,  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  THE 
SOUTHERN  AKGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  to  new  subscribers;  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
we  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one  year, 
and  also  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  n'^kel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind, 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  toanv  person,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
your  monev  and  send  you  The  Argosy  one  year 
free.  The  Southern  Argosy  is  an  8-page  illustrated 
mon'hly  paper,  filled  with  serial  and  short  stories. 
Sample  copies  free.    Stamps  taken.  t  „  _ 

Address  THE  ARGOSY,  lock  box  F,  Troy,  S.  C. 

B^""'Wtay  did  You  Protest  against  the 
Hanging  of  the  Anarchists  ?"  Rev.  John  C. 
Kimball  answers  this  question  in  a  pamphlet 
which  we  sell  for  two  cents. 


June  12,  1890. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


iii 


THE 


Economic  Symposium. 


Send  for  back  numbers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  containing  the  following  articles  : 

*■  Whv  I  am  a  Protc  ctionist."  By  Van  Buren  Dens- 
low — April  24. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Free  Trader."  By  Prof.  William  G. 
Sumner— April  24. 

"Why  I  am  a  Single- taxer."  By  William  Lloyd 
Garrison— May  1. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Socialist."  By  Laurence  Gronlund— 
May  8. 

"  Why  I  am  a  Nationalist."  By  Burnette  G.  Has- 
kell—May  15. 
"  Why  I  am  a  Communist."  By  John  Most— May  22. 
"Why  I  am  an  Anarchist."  By  Ben  j  R.Tucker— 
May  29. 

NEXT  WEEK. 

"  Why  I  am  an  Individualist."   By  Frank  Q.  Stuart. 
JUNE  26. 

"  Why  I  am  an  Opportunist."   By  J.  W.  Sullivan. 


The  eight  numbers  containing  these  articles  sent 
to  one  address  for  25  cents. 


"Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"  Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 

H"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy's 
romance  has  had  with  the  public;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells.  . 
"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 

Willard.  „•    ,      ,         t.    1  »  *r„ 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne  • 

York  Tribune. 
Jt^~"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 

40  cents. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process." 

the  first  novel 
By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "  Looking  Backward   ;  "  Six  to  One." 
A  mighty  clever  story.   Only  25  cents. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.   Kino.,  cloth,  336  pages 
PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


0 


THER  RELIGIONS! 


The  Confessions 


Chinese  Classics.  The  works  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D.D.  Cloth, 
85  cents. 

The  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo,  336  pp. ; 
cloth,  65  cents. 

Religions  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  Rawlin- 
son.    i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.   Cloth  60  cents. 

"That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry, 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly." — Dean  Mil- 
man. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

A Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  Thos.  Rogers,  A 
216  Mulberry  st.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  sample  Jt\ 
and  price  list  of  A  A  note  paper,  headed 
with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  and  Victor  Yarros.  Fine  paper, 

A ruled,  letter  size.  Every  reader  of  the  A 
Twentieth  Century  should  use  it.  IX 

•"The  Presbyterian  Dilemma,"  by  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost    2  cents. 


J.  J.  Rousseau. 

721  pages.   40  full-page  illustrations.    75  cents. 

"  I  felt — I  who  have  always  thought  and 
still  think  myself,  take  me  all  in  all,  the  best 
of  men— that  there  is  no  man,  be  he  pure  in 
soul  as  mortal  may  be,  in  whose  inmost  self 
some  odious  vice  finds  not  a  lurking-place." 
—[Rousseau's  Confessions,  book  10,  page 
262. 

  ALSO   

PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  A 

SAVOYARD  VICAR. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "  A  Search  for  Truth," 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

Cloth,  50  cents  Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


>HE  VERY  LATEST  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ANARCHISM. 


Economics  of  Anarchy 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type. 


By  DYER  D.  LUM. 


Contents 


I.  Fundamental  Principles, 
II.  Free  Land,  III.  Free  Labor, 

IV.  Free  Capital,  V.  Free  Exchange, 

VI.  Mutual  Credit, 
VII.  Emancipation  of  Credit, 
VIII.  Industrial  Economics, 
IX.  Insurance,  or  Security, 
X.  Digression  on  Methods. 
Price,         -         -         85  Cents. 


The  Handy  Binder 


'pHE   BOOK   OF   THE  EPOCH. 

A  Wonderfully  Fanclnatlng  Work. 


■SgLrUliXUHi 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  SIXTY  CENTS ! 

Made  especially  for  this  paper  with  the  name 
"Twentieth  Century  "  in  gold  letters  on  cover. 

This  binder  allows  the  opening  of  the  papers  per- 
fectly flat  It  also  allows  the  taking  out  and  re- 
placing of  one  or  more  papers  from  any  part  of  the 
file  without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 


Caesar's  Column  ! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startlingly  orieinal  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has 
held  it  for  years."— [Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

"I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land  "— [H.  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"That  our  people  in  ttr's  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump."— [Frances  E.  Willard. 

"  Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  i<s  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable.  '  Caesar's  Column ' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable."— [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  '  Cassar's  Column  '  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  book  an  immense 
sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion." — Corinne  S. 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"A  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced.''— [Kansas  City  Times. 

One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  Far  Look:  Ahead 

or,   THE>  DIOTHAS. 

i6mo.  paper,  50  cents. 

***  A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  extremely 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  It  should  be  noted  that  "A  Far  Look 
Ahead  "  was  first  published  in  1883. 

"The  book  is  devoted  to  customs,  habits  and 
love  in  the  misty  future,  and  for  pure,  genuine  im- 
agination^most  charmingly  worked  out,  is  unex- 
celled."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Social  Studies. 

By  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  author  of  "  Philistin 
ism,"  etc.,  etc.   i6mo.  $1. 

"  Thoughtful,  liberal,  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and 
marked  by  a  tone  of  practical  philanthropy." — Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Creed,  and  Deed. 

By  Felix  Adler,  i2mo.  $1.  Includes  essays  on 
"Immortality,"  "Religion,"  "The  New  Ideal," 
"Spinoza,"  " The  Founder  of  Christianity,"  "Re- 
formed Judaism,"  and  others. 


Trie  Bible  of  Today. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  John  W.  Chad  wick,  8vo.  $1. 

"  The  need  of  some  such  work  is  keenly  felt  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  elabor- 
ate works  in  which  this  criticism  has  written  its 
comments,  yet  earnestly  desire  to  know  what  con- 
clusions the  various  scholars  who  have  made  stud- 
ies of  the  subject  have  reached."— N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 

By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 

Neatly  Bound.  I  Ten  Cents. 

"  Why  Did  You  Protest  against  the  Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents. 

"  Bismarckism,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


June  12,  1890. 


§W  To  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee,  use  constantly  VAN  HOUTEN'S 
COCOA,  which  is  strengthening  to  the  nerves  and  a  refreshing  and  nourishing  beverage 

OAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAO 

<  J     B      PURE,         |9     ES      THE   FOREMOST  COCOA  OF   EUROPE,  ^Bfe,       HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  > 

<  H    H   SOLUBLE,      H     B  THE   COMINC  ONE   OF  AMERICA,  J^^^BTHE  PRINCIPAL  EXHIBITIONS.  > 

<  Delicious.      BB     |B  Easily  Digested -Mado  Instantly,  ^fl  The  Original— Tdce  no  other.  > 

IWlNnOUTEN'SCoCOAi 

I    "  Best  &  Goes  Farthest— Largest  Sale  in  the  World— Once  Tried,  Always  Used."  5 

cvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvwwwvvvvvwvwvwvvvvvvvvwwvvwwvwvvvwvvvo 

One  trial  of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  superi- 
ority in  strength,  flavor,  and  economy.    Ask  for  Van  Houten's  and  take  no  other. 


Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     KADICAL  MAGAZINE. 

HUGH  O.  PENTECOST,  Editor.  |         T.  L.  M'CREADY,  Editorial  Contributor. 

Each  number  contains  Mr.  Pentecost's  address  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  delivered  in  Library  Hall. 
Market  street,  between  Broad  and  Halsey  streets,  Newark,  N.  T.,  at  n  a.  m.;  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  corner  Bridge  street  and  Willoughby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  NT  Y.,  at  3:30  p.  m.;  Masonic  Temple, 
corner  of  Twenty- third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  at  8  p.  m. 

Motto:  "HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE." 
This  magazine  advocates  Personal  Sovereignty  in  place  of  State  Sovereignty,  Voluntary 
Cooperation  instead  of  Compulsory  Cooperation,  the  Liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  Superstition,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  toward  Social  Regeneration. 
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Hear   the   Other  Side. 


Editorial. 


in  Marion  county,  South  Carolina,  of  arson,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary.  He  stoutly  denied  that  he  was 
guilty.  He  was  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  became  a  consumptive. 
Last  week  his  innocence  was  completely  proved,  but 
before  an  order  for  his  release  could  be  prepared  he 
died.  Isn't  that  a  sad  story  ?  How  can  a  juryman  bring 
himself  to  convict  or  a  judge  to  sentence  any  one  on 
circumstantial  evidence  ? 


Theeditors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

In  London,  last  Saturday,  there  was  a  great  proces- 
sion of  60,000  and  a  meeting  of  200,000  men  and  women 
to  protest  against  Government  compensating  liquor 
sellers  for  their  losses  through  the  revoking  of  their 
licenses,  upon  which  occasion  the  police  did  everything 
they  could  to  hinder  both.  In  every  possible  manner 
they  worried  and  tried  to  provoke  the  marching  columns 
to  riot.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  persons  forming  the 
procession  exercised  great  patience  and  self-control 
there  would  have  been  trouble.  In  this  country  we 
have  had  several  instances  of  the  police  attacking  as- 
semblies of  peaceful  citizens  and  calling  it  a  riot,  as, 
for  example,  the  affair  in  Haymarket  square,  Chicago. 
The  only  proper  work  of  policemen  is  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  life  against  thieves  and  murderers  and,  per- 
haps, to  answer  questions  for  the  information  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  get  about  town  and  to  assist  women 
and  children  in  crossing  streets.  This  work  they  per- 
form to  a  certain  extent,  and  should  have  credit  for 
.  it,  but  all  the  good  they  accomplish  is  greatly  over- 
balanced by  the  harm  they  do  in  their  illegitimate 
capacity  of  armed  retainers  of  the  ruling  classes  who 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Twenty-third 
street  Baptist  church,  this  city,  seems  to  be  saying 
things  these  days.  Last  Sunday  he  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  comparison  between  the  modern  preacher  and 
the  modern  editor  that  was  very  unfavorable  to  the 
preacher  and  very  complimentary  to  the  editor.  He 
said  that  "preachers  do  not  dare  to  speak  pointedly 
and  forcibly  for  fear  of  hurting  some  one's  feelings," 
and  that  too  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  "  discussing 
with  ardor  how  many  feathers  are  on  the  angel  Gabri- 
el's left  wing"  and  "criticising  men  who  are  trying 
hard  to  elevate  mankind."  The  is  sadly  true,  but  when 
he  says:  "Editors  are  guides  of  the  people;  they 
mould  and  direct  thought ;  they  are  leading  the  world 
to  God,"  I  scratch  my  head  in  doubt. 


"  Our  Church  Work,"  a  neat  little  church  paper  pub- 
lished in  Independence,  la.,  and  presumably  edited  by 
Rev.  F.  N.  Reale,  Ph.D.,  pastor  of  the  church,  says : 

It  is  sad  to  see  how  intolerant  Mr.  Pentecost  has  become,  since 
leaving  the  pulpit,  toward  all  who  are  engaged  in  religious  work 
of  any  kind.  He  says  many  good  things,  and  with  an  earnestness 
and  honesty  that  makes  the  reader  feel  it,  too,  but  with  an  air  that 
often  reminds  one  of  Sidney  Smith's  speech  to  the  man  in  the  mir- 
ror :  "  There's  nobody  quite  equal  to  me  and  you."  One  can  never 
lay  down  his  paper  without  wishing  the  editor  could  see  that  there 
is  "  another  side." 

No,  no,  no.  This  is  not  so.  For  awhile  after  leaving 
the  Church  I  was  intolerant,  but  I  have  reformed.  Then 
I  was  smarting  under  my  experiences  with  the  Church. 
But  I  have  got  over  all  that.  I  sincerely  respect  all  earn- 
est Christians,  and  believe  there  are  multitudes  of  sucb. 
I  abhor  certain  doctrines  and  have  no  respect  for  the 
Church  as  an  institution,  but  the  sincere  and  honest  re- 
ligious person  does  not  live  for  whose  right  to  believe 
what  he  likes  I  would  not  contend  as  for  my  own,  and 
toward  whom  I  do  not  feel  as  kindly  as  I  wish  him  to 
feel  toward  me. 

The  courts  decided  that  judicial  murder  by  electricity 
will  not  be  cruel  because  such  a  murder,  in  the  court's 
opinion,  will  not  be  as  horrible  as  if  committed  by  any 
of  the  other  methods  employed  by  murderers  in  au- 
thority elsewhere  in  the  world,  such  as  beheading,  hang- 
ing, shooting,  beating  with  clubs,  blowing  from  cannon, 
boiling,  burning,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  flaying  alive, 
exposure  to  wild  beasts,  crucifixion,  hari-kari,  burying 
alive,  poisoning,  impalement,  strangling,  stoning,  the 
rack,  running  the  gauntlet.  By  and  by  we  will  have 
learned  that  capital  punishment  by  any  method  is  sim- 
ply the  brutal  avenging  of  one  crime  by  another  more 
foul,  because  more  deliberate  and  cold  blooded. 


Eight  years  ago  a  negro  named  Shields  was  convicted 


G.  W.  Crowell,  of  Chicago,  writes  thus : 
In  a  recent  issue  you  refer  to  Brick  Pomeroy's  criticism  of  your 
currency  theories : 

1.  Please  explain  why  the  will  of  the  majority  expressed  through 
Congress  should  not  decide  which  kind  of  money  is  best  for  circu- 
lation, and  thus  protect  the  people  against  worthless  wild-cat  issues 
of  irresponsible  concerns. 

2.  Can  you  devise  any  circulating  medium  better  than  the  green- 
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back,  with  the  public  and  private  property  of  the  entire  nation 
pledged  for  its  redemption? 

3.  Can  an  individual  or  private  corporation — a  part — offer  better 
security  than  the  whole  ? 

4.  This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  past,  and  the 
fittest  has  survived.  Let  us  accept  the  decrees  of  fate  and  be  con- 
tent. 

1.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority concerning  anything  should  by  brute  force  be 
thrust  upon  the  minority.  If  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  what  money  we  shall  all  use,  it 
should  also  have  the  right  to  decide  what  church  we 
should  all  attend,  or  anything  else  pertaining  to  our 
conduct.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
It  should  not  be  the  business  of  Government  to  pro- 
tect people  from  fraud  in  their  private  transactions. 
The  Government  is  not  a  nurse  and  we  are  not  infants. 
There  is  far  too  much  babying  of  the  people  by  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  devise  a  circulating 
medium.  Perhaps  the  greenback  is  the  best.  All  that 
I  contend  is  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  kind  of  money  they  want, 
just  as  they  decide  what  church  they  will  attend,  or 
whether  they  will  attend  any. 

3.  Let  the  receiver  of  the  money  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  security  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

4.  The  fittest  has  survived,  has  it  ?  When  a  certain 
kind  of  money  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  is  forced 
into  circulation  by  military  power,  Mr.  Crowell  calls  it 
the  survival  of  the  fittest !  The  only  way  to  determine 
what  is  the  fittest  money  is  to  take  the  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  off  other  than  Government  money.  If  Government 
money  is  the  fittest,  why  is  all  other  money  suppressed 
by  brute  force  ?   The  fittest  need  not  fear  competition. 


It  is  due  to  Professor  David  P.  Todd,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expedition  referred  to 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago  to  say  that  he  categori- 
cally contradicts  the  charge  of  incompetency  that  was 
brought  against  his  party  of  observers.  He  says  they 
were  not  frightened  away  from  a  good  point  of  obser- 
vation to  a  poor  one,  but  that  the  change  was  made  for 
scientific  reasons. 

The  "  Weekly  Nationalist "  says  : 

The  following,  over  Mr.  Pentecost's  signature  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  is,  to  our  thinking,  shameful : 

Nationalism  in  Germany  worked  against  Socialism  on  May  i.  The  Govern- 
ment employs  thousands  of  workmen  not  only  in  the  civil,  police,  and  mili- 
tary services,  but  in  the  factories  that  supply  her  fighters  with  food,  clothing, 
and  fighting  material.  Then  there  are  the  railroad,  canal,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  express  services,  with  all  the  patronage  represented  by  the  ma- 
terial provided  for  these  branches.  The  Government  forbade  all  its  employes 
to  stop  work  on  May  i.  This  is  a  straw  that  indicates  what  tyranny  National- 
ism, if  completely  established,  might  and  probably  would  involve. 

Is  it  impossible  to  make  Mr.  Pentecost  comprehend  that  what  we 
Nationalists,  the  world  throughout,  protest  against  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  a  class,  and  that  what  we  seek  is  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  managing  their  own  affairs  ?  To  quote  from 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  under  which,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, we  believe  every  Nationalist  club  in  the  couutryis  working: 
"The  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates,  of  which  the  people  at 
present  complain,  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  prin- 
ciple of  association.  We  merely  seek  to  push  this  principle  a  little 
further  and  have  all  industries  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  by  the 


nation — the  people  organized — the  organic  unity  of  the  whole 
people."    Can  language  be  clearer  ? 

Now  let  us  get  at  exactly  what  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary means.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  hav- 
ing "  all  industries  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  by 
the  nation — the  people  organized — the  organic  unity 
of  the  whole  people."  That  language  is  clear  enough, 
but  what  I  want  to  know  is  :  does  Nationalism  involve 
the  subjection  of  the  minority  to  the  majority  by  physi- 
cal force  ?  As  I  understand  Nationalism  it  does.  I  have 
again  and  again  asked  Nationalists  to  explain  how  Na- 
tionalism would  work  without  physical  force  to  thrust 
the  will  of  the  majority  upon  the  minority,  but  my  in- 
vitation has  not  yet  been  accepted.  In  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  we  find  such  expressions  as  "  the  obligation  of 
service  in  some  form  is  not  to  be  evaded"  "voluntary  elec- 
tion subject  only  to  necessary  regulation"  "  there  is  far  less 
interference  of  any  sort  with  personal  liberty  nowadays 
than  you  were  accustomed  to,"  "  we  require  by  law  that 
every  man  shall  serve  the  nation  for  a  fixed  period." 
These  expressions  indicate  the  compulsion  of  some 
persons  by  others,  and  it  requires  only  a  little  think- 
ing to  see  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  "nation"  might  be,  when- 
ever "  necessary  regulation  "  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  be  called  for,  a  formidable  tyranny.  Will 
the  editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Nationalist "  please  explain 
why  not  ?  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Nationalism.  I 
admit  that  it  would  distribute  wealth  more  equitably, 
that  it  would  abolish  poverty,  but  individual  liberty 
would  be  the  price  paid  for  those  blessings,  and  they 
are  not  worth  the  price. 

The  "Pacific  Union"  also  objects  to  my  foregoing 
paragraph.    It  says : 

Nationalism  (the  control  of  an  entire  people  under  one  govern- 
mental system)  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole — to  sustain 
the  rights  of  the  whole — is  not  tyrannous,  nor  can  the  most  rabid 
Anarchist  make  it  so  appear. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,  but  read  what  follows  : 

What  Mr.  Pentecost  contends  for  is  that  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  cooperate  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  if  they  are  com- 
pelled, that  is  tyranny.  But  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  good  of 
the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  the  few. 

There  you  are,  you  see :  "  The  good  of  the  whole  is 
paramount  to  the  good  of  the  few."  Is  not  that  the 
time-honored  maxim  of  majority  rule,  a  maxim  that  is 
now  used  to  justify  policemen  and  prisons  ?  Now,  good 
friends,  you  might  as  well  admit  that  the  only  difference 
between  our  present  governmental  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice and  Nationalism  is  that  now  many  are  ruled  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  while  under  Nationalism  a  few 
would  be  ruled  for  the  benefit  of  many.  I  admit  that 
that  would  be  an  improvement,  but  it  would  be  ty- 
ranny, all  the  same.    If  not,  why  not? 

It  is  only  by  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept 
that  unfamiliar  truth  can  become  generally  known.  A 
correspondent  says  this : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  appears  the  following  :  "  Re- 
publicanism is  a  bad  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republicans; 
Democratism  is  a  bad  governmeut  for  the  benefit  of  the  Democrats  ; 
Single-taxism  is  a  bad  form  of  taxation  made  better ;  Nationalism 
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is  a  bad  government  made  better  ;  Anarchism  is  the  leaving  aside 
little  by  little  of  that  which  is  bad." 

I  would  wish  to  be  convinced  that  this  last  statement  is  true,  as 
that  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  see  done.  I  should  not  feel  an- 
noyed at  being  called  an  Anarchist  if  the  word  has  been  success- 
fully switched  round  to  mean  one  who  leaves  aside,  little  by  little, 
that  which  is  bad.  Certainly  this  is  diametrically  different  from 
the  derivative  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  disorder,  confusion,  lack  of  system,  hubbub.  It  is  also  pal- 
pably opposed  to  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  by  our  Anarchis- 
tic advocates,  be  they  revolutionary  or  "philosophical."  They 
have  always  represented  their  word  to  mean  the  leaving  aside  of  all 
government  or  regulations,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  Their  cry 
is  not  the  bad  government  shall  go  and  this  only,  but  all  govern- 
ment shall  go  whether  good  or  bad,  being  victims  of  the  hallucina- 
tion, as  I  have  understood,  that  government  cannot  be  good. 

Please  clear  me  up  on  this  point,  as  I  would  be  much  delighted  to 
learn  the  Nationalist  party  had  received  a  reinforcement  from  the 
reformed  or  misunderstood  Anarchists  who  are  content  with  leav- 
ing aside  that  which  is  bad. 

The  derivate  meaning  of  Anarchism  is  not  "dis- 
order, confusion,  lack  of  system,  hubbub."  It  is  lack 
of  government  by  an  Archa,  a  chief  who  rules  by  force. 
Anarchism  means,  and  by  Anarchists  has  always  been 
understood  to  mean,  social  harmony  in  which  govern- 
ment by  physical  force  is  unnecessary,  as,  for  example, 
when  cultivated  men  and  women  in  what  is  called  po- 
lite society  assemble  in  a  drawing  room.  All  govern- 
ment by  physical  force  is  necessarily  bad.  A  good 
government  would  not  need  such  force  to  sustain  it. 
Soldiers,  policemen,  sheriffs,  detectives,  prisons,  and  gal- 
lowses are  only  employed  by  organized  tyrannies.  If 
they  were  not  used  against  the  good,  they  would  soon 
not  be  needed  to  control  the  bad. 


"With  public  opinion,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "all 
things  are  possible;  without  it  nothing  is  possible." 
What  we  want,  then,  to  accomplish  a  good  thing  is  not 
laws  but  public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  for  example, 
against  the  ownership  of  vacant  land  would  destroy 
such  ownership.  

Contributed. 


Ignorant  stranger :  "What  is  that  thing  on  Bedloe's 
Island  ?" 

Intelligent  citizen  :  "A  monument  to  Liberty." 
Ignorant  stranger :  "  When  did  she  die?" 
Intelligent  citizen  :  "  Die !    She  hasn't  been  born." 


To  leave  churches  untaxed  while  all  other  buildings 
are  taxed  is  to  give  religion  governmental  support,  and 
that  is  not  fair.  Every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom. If  a  church  can't  survive  without  the  favor  of 
Government  it  ought  to  die. 

We  should  be  -just  and  kind  whether  we  believe  in 
God  and  immortality  or  not.  Why  ?  Because  it  makes 
us  happy.   

"Wives  be  in  subjection  unto  your  own  husbands,  as 
unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife."  So  in  three  places  says  the  New  Testament. 
But  a  husband  and  wife  should  be  comrades. 


Don't  whip  your  children.  To  do  so  is  cowardly, 
mean,  and  unnecessary. 

They  say  that  pain  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
character.  But  pain  ruins  a  thousand  characters  where 
it  develops  one.  

The  welfare  of  all  demands  the  cessation  of  property 
in  vacant  land. 


Articles  of  more  than  1,200  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


BY  HARRY  LYMAN  KOOPMAN. 


In  the  great  city  of  his  birth  and  fame 
No  monument  perpetuates  his  name. 
But  when  at  last  men  build  it,  as  they  must, 
Freedom,  not  they,  will  consecrate  his  dust ; 
For  then  his  fitter  monument  will  be 
A  land  emancipate  from  sea  to  sea,— 
Not  merely  from  black  slavery,  but  from  all, 
With  none  in  name  or  fact  his  brother's  thrall ; 
Where  not  alone  the  body  moves  unbent, 
But  thought  the  last  of  terror's  bonds  hath  rent, 
And  superstition  clogs  the  soul  no  more, 
Whose  wings,  long  folded,  free  to  heaven  soar. 
When  this  is  done,  and  man  stands  up  a  man, 
With  equal  woman,  as  in  God's  first  plan, 
Then  let  a  shaft  to  Phillips  greet  the  sun  ; 
But  till  then  finish  what  he  left  undone. 
Burlington,  Vt.  

WHY  /,  AS  AN  ANARCHIST,  WILL  NOT  WORK 
WITH  THE  SOCIALISTS. 


BY  VICTOR  YARROS. 


I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
editor's  request  for  a  comparatively  brief  statement  of 
the  reason  "  Why  I,  as  an  Anarchist,  will  not  work  with 
Nationalists,  Socialists,  and  Single-taxers."  I  doubt 
not  that  the  editor  realizes  fully  as  well  as  I  do  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  question ;  and  if  he  has  put  it 
and  has  solicited  an  answer,  it  must  be  because  the  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  what  we  love  to  style  "the  pub- 
lic" is  so  dense  that  the  most  self-evident  propositions 
need  to  be  soberly  and  elaborately  subjected  to  verifi- 
cation and  demonstration  in  order  to  make  them  follow 
you. 

To  begin  with,  my  Anarchism,  I  trust,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  my  being  a  thinking  and  reasoning  indi- 
vidual. And,  as  has  been  well  said,  we  thinking  indi- 
viduals are  bundles  of  ideas ;  and  when  these  ideas 
meet  in  the  arena  of  the  world  of  letters  battle  ensues. 
As  long  as  unanimity  of  judgment  does  not  exist,  such 
battle  is  natural  and  unavoidable.  He  who  is  not  con- 
tent to  remain  in  blissful  ignorance,  but  seeks  to  grasp 
and  master  the  highest  and  loftiest  truths  knowable, 
will  not  and  can  not  desist  from  frankly  and  emphati- 
cally expressing  the  highest  truth  he  possesses,  for  in 
this  alone  he  finds  life  and  health.  No  one  desires  to 
hoard  and  monopolize  ideas ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
is  anxious  to  diffuse  and  share  his  thought.  As  the 
poet  sang : 
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If  you  divide  suffering  or  dross,  you  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  you  divide  pleasure,  and  love,  and  thought, 
Each  part  exceeds  the  whole;  and  we  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  unshared, 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gained,  of  sorrow  spared. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  if,  as  an  Anarchist,  I  entertain 
certain  views  of  social  life  and  growth,  and  profess  cer- 
tain well-defined  doctrines  regarding  conduct,  it  is  as 
natural  for  me  to  desire  and  give  publicity  to  the  views 
and  doctrines  as  it  is  for  a  bird  to  sing.    Where  the 
liberty  of  expression  is  denied,  men  readily  die  in  the 
struggle  to  acquire  it.   Can  it  be  asked  of  those  who 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  free  utterance  to  voluntarily 
deprive  themselves  of  this  inestimable  boon?  They 
could  not  if  they  would,  and  would  not  if  they  could. 

But  apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  obvious 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  such  a  course  of  action 
must  be  pronounced  unjustifiable.  All  broadminded 
and  earnest  persons,  whether  Socialists,  semi-Individ- 
ualists, or  Anarchists,  are  equally  interested  in  discov- 
ering the  most  perfect  and  equitable  solutions  of  the 
many  problems  now  agitating  mankind.  In  the  absence 
of  absolutely  free  and  unreserved  discussion,  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  knowledge  is  simply  inconceivable. 
Hence  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  to  hear  and  know 
and  comprehend  all  sides ;  he  cannot  consider  his  own 
opinion  matured  and  formed  until  he  has  acquainted 
himself  with  all  opinions  held  and  advanced  upon  the 
subject  engaging  his  attention.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  general  agreement  to  act  upon  the 
policy  of  concealing  all  exceptional  and  novel  thoughts  ? 
Manifestly,  universal  ignorance.  Indeed,  so  intensely 
do  we  realize  the  necessity  of  absolute  truthfulness  in 
this  matter  that  we  feel  very  indignant  at  every  con- 
spicuous thinker  who  falls  under  the  suspicion  of 
double  dealing  and  time-serving  hypocrisy.  Just  as,  in 
ordinary  commerce,  general  disregard  of  contracts  and 
violation  of  promises  would  lead  to  the  disruption  of 
industrial  society,  so  the  practice  of  shutting  out 
thoughts  from  the  light  of  discussion  would  result  in 
the  dementalization  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of 
men.  I  claim,  therefore,  that  free  competition  in  the 
realm  of  thought  is  a  form  of  indirect  and  profitable 
cooperation— cooperation  in  the  search  and  discovery 
of  truth  and  knowledge.  All  thinking  men,  in  this 
very  important  sense,  work  together. 

As  to  those  dogmatic  theorists  and  practical  reform- 
ers who  imagine  or  pretend  to  have  a  divinely-ap- 
pointed mission  in  this  world,  who  are  intolerant  and 
impatient,  who  noisily  proclaim  their  right  to  enforce 
their  own  notions  and  reconstruct  society  by  violent 
methods,  of  course  cooperation  with  them  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Between  them  and  rational  and 
sincere  men  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  compro- 
mise. 

Doubtless  at  this  point  the  indulgent  reader  will  in- 
terrupt me,  and  beg  to  make  something  like  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "  I  think  I  understand  the  drift  of  your 
reflections,  and  I  assure  you  that  nobody  would  ever 
dream  of  contradicting  you.  What  you  say  is  certainly 
true,  but  scarcely  new.    You  insist  that,  so  far  as  theo- 


retical divergencies  are  concerned,  no  restrictions  shall 
be  placed  upon  controversy.  You  want  the  Socialists 
and  other  opponents  to  champion  honestly  and  boldly 
their  principles,  and  you  meet  them  by  such  logic  and 
facts  as  you  can  call  to  your  aid.  You  emphasize  the 
essential  virtue  of  fairness ;  but  are  decidedly  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  anything  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called 
'  working  together,'  contending  that  it  is  vain  and  silly 
to  clamor  for  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  but  intel- 
lectual war,  disagreement,  discord.  Well,  you  are  right. 
But  we  are  principally  interested  in  the  practical  work 
of  reform.  And  you  are  to  explain  why  you  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  your  opponents  in  certain  practical 
tasks." 

Merely  recording  my  objection  to  the  insinuation 
that  no  one  disputes  the  views  I  have  expressed,  and  as- 
serting that  unfortunately  a  great  many  writers  seem 
thoughtless  enough  to  cry  out  against  controversy,  I 
proceed  to  discuss  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question  : 
Why  will  I  not  work  with  Socialists  and  Single- taxers, 
with  Prohibitionists  and  White  Cross  men  (for  they, 
too,  wish  to  reform  society)  ?  Simply  because  I  do  not 
coincide  in  their  theories.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  treat  sociological  subjects  scientifically. 
They  understand  that  practice  without  theory  is  as  im- 
possible in  social  affairs  as  in  mechanical  and  chemical 
problems.  One  can  work  only  in  accordance  with  a 
a  theory,  unless  one  is  experimenting  blindly.  Unhap- 
pily (or  happily,  rather,)  individuals  are  more  and  more 
determinedly  protesting  against  being  experimented 
and  played  upon  by  tyrannical  and  conceited  rulers. 
You  must  convince  them  that  you  work  in  obedience  to 
a  scientifically  established  theory,  and  convert  them  to 
your  views,  or  they  will  resist  your  attempts  at  practical 
application  of  your  vague  ideas  at  their  expense.  (I 
am  of  course  aware  that  there  are  still  people  who  glibly 
talk  of  beautiful  and  correct  theories  that  are  at  the 
same  time  inapplicable,  but  with  them  I  cannot  stop  to 
argue.   They  must  first  learn  to  think). 

Sociology,  it  is  true,  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  there 
are  no  thoroughly-established  laws  and  rules  which  one 
might  with  safety  follow.  But  surely  this  is  no  reason 
for  "  working  together  "  with  those  who  do  not  share 
your  views.  This  is  a  very  strong  reason,  however,  for — 
abstaining  from  practical  "  work."  This  impatience,  this 
hurry,  this  desire  to  be  active,  to  do  something,  to  be 
practical,  has  been  the  cause  of  an  incalculable  amount 
of  mischief  and  misery.  Now,  the  more  deeply  one 
thinks,  the  more  industrially  one  studies  the  past  and 
present,  the  less  eager  he  is  to  act  and  work— except  in 
the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Byron,  "words  are 
things."  Where  the  philospher  hesitates,  the  ignora- 
mus rushes  forward  and — makes  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. It  would  seem  that  the  admitted  fact  that 
we  know  so  very  little  about  the  social  organism,  that 
even  the  highest  authorities  avow  their  limited  informa- 
tion, should  impress  us  with  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  positive  action,  especially  when  the  action  recom- 
mended by  some  is  opposed  by  others  at  least  equally 
competent  and  reliable.  Granted  that  I  am  far  from 
confident  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  my  conclusions,  is 
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this  a  reason  for  working  with  those  whose  conclusions, 
to  my  mind,  are  more  apparently  false  ?  I  think  I  am 
right ;  I  think  my  opponents  are  wrong ;  and  I  must 
act  as  I  think  right.  But  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  am 
altogether  right,  and  that  my  opponents  are  altogether 
wrong  ;  therefore  I  must  cultivate  the  virtue  of  discre- 
tion more  than  that  of  valor.  I  must  take  no  risks,  and 
"  do  "  as  little  as  I  can,  opposing  those  whose  passion 
for  activity  gets  the  better  of  their  good  sense,  and  who 
aim  to  regulate,  manage,  control,  and  rule  without 
knowledge  and  skill.  Let  us  all  continue  to  learn  and 
to  teach.  Our  intentions  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
reform  of  society  may  be  excellent,  but  we  can  only  in- 
tensify the  evils  of  this  "  hell "  with  ignorant  work. 
To  sum  up  : 

My  ideal  is  a  totally  different  one  from  that  of  the 
Nationalists,  alias  Socialists  ;  my  methods  are  also  dif- 
ferent.   Hence  I  cannot  work  with  them. 

I  do  not  admit  the  equity  or  the  soundness  of  the  Sin- 
gle-tax, and  I  do  not  approve  the  method  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  materialized.  Hence  I  cannot  work  with 
the  Single-taxers. 

I  have  my  own  ideal ;  I  have  definite  views  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  its  gradual  realization  ;  and  I  follow 
my  own  lights. 

I  may  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  think  I  am.  My  opponents 
think  that  I  am,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  showing 
me  that  they  are  right.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  but 
I  have  not  convinced  them  that  they  err.  It  follows 
that  we  must  all  proceed  cautiously  and  carefully  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility. 

After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  science  of  "  how 
not  to  do  it."  Would  that  our  legislators  that  are  and  our 
legislators  that  would  be  understood  it  more  than  they 
do. 

Learn  before  you  teach  ;  know  before  you  act ;  act 
at  your  own  risk  and  cost ;  concede  to  all  the  same 
right ;  liberty  is  safer  than  forcible  regulation. 

Boston,  Mass. 

«  THE   ARGUMENT   FROM  DESIGN." 


BY    W.  C.  RHEEM. 


Carl  Picard,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  of  March  13, 
1890,  says  that  I  want  him  "to  believe  that  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  more  intricate  and  exact  than  "  a  watch 
or  any  other  intricate  instrument,  "  came  into  existence 
without  any  reasoning  and  calculating  creator  (God)  of 
whom  the  universe  represents  the  hinder  parts,  by  which 
men  only  may  know  his  glory." 

The  existence  of  anything,  be  it  complicated  or  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  is  in  itself  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  product  of  some  kind  of  energy,  if,  indeed, 
energy  can  be  differentiated.  The  thing  itself  may  also 
demonstrate  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  its  maker  or  creator.  Another  ele- 
ment may  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  design. 
The  adaptation  of  the  thing  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
designed  is  further  evidence  of  ingenuity.  These  three 
things,  then,  are  usually  (not  always)  to  be  inferred 


from  everything  cognizable  by  our  senses  :  1.  Energy. 
2.  Ingenuity  in  thought  and  skill  in  execution.  3.  De- 
sign. The  first  two  are  always  to  be  inferred  (the  second 
in  some  degree),  the  third  not  always.  Sometimes 
we  cannot  detect  the  design  at  all.  But  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that,  therefore,  the  thing  was  made  without  de- 
sign. I  speak  of  things  not  produced  by  human  energy, 
skill,  and  ingenuity,  for  we  know  that  children,  and 
adults  too,  do  many  things  without  any  design  what- 
ever, but  from  a  sheer  impulse  to  act. 

If  one  should  show  me  a  watch  and  a  revolver  I  would 
say  that  each  had  a  designer,  and  that  the  design  of  one 
was  benevolent,  of  the  other  malevolent.  Therefore,  I 
would  honor  the  maker  of  the  first  and  despise  the 
maker  of  the  second.  If  they  had  both  been  invented 
by  the  same  person,  I  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
good  and  condemn  him  for  the  bad  design.  If  my  friend 
should  show  me  a  head  of  wheat  and  a  rattlesnake  I 
should  make  about  the  same  remark  about  their  de- 
signer. 

Having  conceded  a  designer  of  the  thing  we  must  go 
further  and  find  a  designer  of  the  designer,  for  we  are 
seeking  God  by  the  aid  of  analogy,  and  when  the  anal- 
ogy ceases  so  must  the  search,  at  least  on  that  line.  No- 
body claims  that  the  designer  of  the  watch  designed 
himself.  It  will  be  said,  God  designed  him.  I  reply, 
who  designed  God  ? 

If  we  stop  at  any  point  in  the  line  and  say,  this  de- 
signer is  the  beginning ;  he  designed  himself,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  an  in- 
spection of  things  designed.  It  would  be  as  logical  to 
say  that  the  original  rattlesnake  devised  itself.  It,  too, 
has,  in  degree,  energy,  intelligence,  sensation,  life  ; 
and  these  we  might  expect  to  find  in  self-created  be- 
ings. 

Having  in  our  possession  the  watch  and  the  pistol, 
the  head  of  wheat  and  the  rattlesnake,  we  commence 
our  search  for  the  maker  of  the  first  two  and  the  creator 
of  the  last  two,  and  in  this  quest  we  are  confined  to  an 
examination  of  the  things  themselves.  We  derive  no 
information  from  so-called  revelation — from  the  state- 
ments of  others.  We  are  constructing  an  argument 
from  design  alone.  Having  conceded  that  the  head  of 
wheat  and  the  rattlesnake,  being  things  designed,  must 
have  a  designer,  the  proposition  is  that  that  designer  is 
God.  We  are  told  that  God  is  a  person,  and  immedi- 
ately the  image  of  a  man  more  or  less  clearly  defined  is 
presented  by  the  imagination.  Is  this  a  logical  conclu- 
sion ?  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  designer  of  the  head  of 
wheat  and  the  rattlesnake  is  a  person?  Is  that  indi- 
cated by  the  things  themselves?  An  accepted  creed 
declares  that  God  is  without  body  and  parts.  A  person 
must  have  a  body  comprising  parts.  If,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  creed,  we  admit  the  designer  to  be  a  person,  of 
what  sex  is  the  person  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  things 
designed  to  indicate  that.  We  are  told,  too,  that  the 
designer  consists  of  three  persons,  each  of  whom  exer- 
cises certain  functions  in  the  Trinity,  and  that  they  may 
be  distinguished  each  from  the  others.  What  is  there  in 
anything  not  invented  or  devised  by  man  that  indicates 
that  ?   We  are  told,  further,  that  this  triune  God  is  om- 
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nipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent.  Are  these  alleged 
attributes  in  any  designer  discoverable  by  an  examina- 
tion of  anything  whatever  that  has  been  designed  ?  I 
confess  that  I  apprehend  but  dimly  what  those  three 
adjectives  do  mean  ? 

A  modern,  first-class  watch  is  the  product  of  many 
designers,  some  improving  upon  the  designs  of  others, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  instrument  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  perfection.  It  is  true  that  we  could  not  learn 
that  fact  from  a  mere  examination  of  the  thing  itself ; 
but  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  it  had 
more  than  one  designer,  while  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  insist,  without  proof,  that  it  had  but  one.  Now,  pur- 
suing the  argument  by  analogy,  is  it  reasonable  to 
assert  that  the  head  of  wheat  had  but  one  designer  ?  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  say  that  it  had  more  than  one  ?  We 
cannot  learn  from  an  examination  of  the  thing  itself 
whether  it  was  designed  by  a  single  intelligence  or  by 
many. 

Some  one,  of  authority  among  believers,  said  God  is 
past  finding  out.  If  this  were  not  a  bull  it  would  be  rank 
Atheism.  As  if  one  should  say  it  is  not  only  difficult 
to  discover  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not,  but  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.  No  God  can  be  discovered.  To  those  who 
seek  him  and  fail  to  find  him  he  is  not.  Science  denies 
until  compelled  by  evidence  to  affirm.  Superstition  af- 
firms without  sufficient  or  without  any  evidence  even 
against  proof. 

The  designer  has  been  enlarged  into  a  deity  of  illim- 
itable dimensions  and  powers,  whose  name  has  been  used 
to  conjure  with  by  priests,  marauders,  despots,  and  all 
plotters  against  mankind  who  have  made  slaves  of  their 
fellows  by  divine  right.  In  that  name  the  bloodiest 
codes  have  been  formulated,  dungeons  have  been  dug, 
and  inquisitions  built.  If  there  is  a  God  who  has  power 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  simple  against  the  cunning,  because  he 
does  not  do  it  he  is  not  a  God  to  be  regarded  even  if  he 
designed  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

Franklin,  Pa.   

HOW   FAR    ARE    WE    ALL  ANARCHLSTS 
EVEN  NOW "1 


BY  REV.  JOHN  C.  KIMBALL. 


Anarchism  is  indeed,  as  Dr.  Janes  says,  the  best  mis- 
understood word  in  the  English  language.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  how  even  writers  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
some  of  them  in  other  respects  its  most  radical  ones, 
make  haste  with  every  allusion  to  it  to  disclaim  its  ap- 
plicability in  any  way  to  their  views,  and  to  redeem 
their  reputation  from  all  suspicion  of  it  by  giving  it  an 
extra  kick.  With  many  it  still  has  the  vulgar  mean- 
ing the  popular  newspaper  has  done  so  much  to  per- 
petuate, of  disorder,  confusion,  bloody  rioting,  and  dy- 
namite bombs.  Among  others  it  is  confounded  with 
Individualism  and  made  the  antagonist  of  all  united 
social  action.  And  there  are  some  who  go  from  the 
extreme  of  regarding  it  as  the  worst  possible  condition 
of  society,  based  on  the  worst  elements  of  human  nature, 


over  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  making  it  a  superla- 
tively beautiful  idyllic  state,  possible  when  humanity  is 
absolutely  perfect,  but,  as  man  is  now,  utterly  imprac- 
ticable and  absurd.  Even  the  intelligent  Miss  Gardener 
repelled  awhile  ago  the  application  of  its  name  to  her- 
self because  its  principles  "  did  not  appear  to  her  practi- 
cal;" because  "  it  seemed  to  her  simply  the  millennium  on 
earth,"  for  founding  or  expecting  which  "  human  nature 
did  not  impress  her  as  the  material,"  and  because  "  hu- 
man nature  was  not  yet  good  enough  or  wise  enough 
for  it  to  work."  And  a  writer  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury only  a  week  or  two  since  represents  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  organization  and  evolution,  and  refers  to 
the  nutritive  atoms  in  the  human  body  as  performing 
their  functions  under  the  direction  of  one  central  will, 
rather  than  each  by  itself,  in  illustration  of  its  antagon- 
ism to  natural  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  awful  word  cov- 
ers the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  peaceful,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  immediately  practical  meaning  of  any 
term  in  any  language.  It  is  not  a  far  off,  ideal  millennium, 
but  a  kingdom  of  God  which  has  more  than  half  come 
already  right  here  on  earth.  And  just  as  the  tailor  in 
one  of  Moliere's  plays  was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had 
been  speaking  prose,  and  nothing  but  prose,  all  his  life, 
so,  very  amusingly,  some  of  the  people  who  are  most 
horrified  at  the  word  Anarchy  and  the  most  energetic 
disclaimers  of  it  as  applicable  to  themselves,  are  the 
very  ones  who  all  their  lives  have  been  acting  the  most 
confidingly  on  its  principles  and  cherishing  in  their 
hearts  most  lovingly  its  truths. 

Leaving  out  the  economic  theories  which  are  often 
needlessly  appended  to  it,  and  the  vain  imaginations 
which  are  gathered  around  it,  and  coming  down  to  its 
plain  prose  meaning,  what  is  it  ?  Simply  a  person's  or 
a  community's  doing  what  is  believed  to  be  right,  prop- 
er, and  needful,  not  because  it  is  commanded  by  some 
outside  authority,  but  because  it  is  seen  and  felt  in- 
wardly by  themselves  to  be  right,  proper,  and  needful. 
It  is  the  antithesis  not  of  Socialism— the  real  antithesis 
of  that  being  Individualism— but  of  legalism,  ana  and 
archej  and  it  is  a  living  not  without  government,  at 
least  not  without  self-government,  but  a  living  without 
rulership,  that  is,  without  being  governed  by  some  other 
person— arche,  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  comes, 
meaning  literally  a  leader  or  personal  governor.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  thing  as  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment, just  as  the  commune  is  the  non-respectable 
brother  word  for  the  commonwealth  and  the  republic. 
Its  exercise  does  not  imply  perfection  in  judging  and 
doing  what  is  right  and  proper,  any  more  than  liberty 
of  any  kind  does ;  and  historically  the  struggle  for  it 
has  not  been  connected  with  bloodshed,  violence,  and  dis- 
order near  so  largely  as  has  the  struggle  for  the  world's 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Instead  of  it  being  a  new  and  strange  device,  got  up 
in  cranky  human  brains,  the  tendency  toward  it  is  as 
old  as  nature  itself.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  evo- 
lution is  differentiation,  the  separation  of  the  original 
homogeneous  mass  into  distinct  heterogeneous  parts, 
and  the  giving  to  these  parts  functions  which  they  are 
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to  perform  of  themselves— under  law  to  be  sure,  but  a 
law  that  is  in  them  and  their  own,  not  made  for  them 
and  imposed  upon  them  by  some  other  parts.  Mr. 
Haskell,  discussing  Nationalism  in  a  recent  Twentieth 
Century,  represents  the  nutritive  atoms  which  build 
up  muscle,  nerve,  bone,  and  brain  as  doing  their  work 
under  "  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Will  Atom,  and  not  an- 
archistically  by  each  one's  going  about  it  for  himself." 
But  instead  of  its  being  so,  it  is  one  of  the  most  notor- 
ious facts  of  physiology  that  these  operations  and  nine-  _ 
tenths  of  all  the  body's  functions— digestion,  nutrition, 
breathing,  heart-beating,  the  healing  of  wounds,  and 
the  like,  are  carried  on  entirely  independent  of  the 
central  will.   The  nutritive  atoms,  in  obedience  to  some 
wonderful  principle  in  themselves,  divine,  if  anything 
is,  rather  than  cranky,  as  soon  as  born,  divide  and 
specialize  and  of  themselves  go  to  their  work,  and  part 
helps  build  part  into  the  marvelous  whole  without  the 
whole's  even  knowing  consciously  what  or  how  it  is 
done,  much  less  "supervising"  it.    There  could  not 
be  a  better  illustration  of  the  true  Anarchistic  principle, 
of  how  it  operates  in  itself  and  of  how  consistent  it  is 
with  organization  and  with  work  for  others.    It  is  vol- 
untary cooperation ;  is  each  atom  doing  what  is  right, 
proper,  and  needful  from  a  law  in  itself.    Compare  its 
results  with  the  miserable  blunders  that  are  made  when 
«  Mr.  Will  Atom  "  does  take  charge  of  affairs,  as  in  the 
selection  of  food,  the  giving  of  medicines,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  body,  and  the  general  use  made  of  its  powers, 
and  say  which  does  its  work  best.    Even  in  physical  na- 
ture we  are  nine-tenths  Anarchists  now.  And  the  atoms 
here  come  not  out  of  an  Anarchistic  condition  to  begin 
with,  as  Mr.  Haskell  says,  but  into  it  as  the  final  result 
of  evolution  and  as  a  necessity  for  their  highest  organic 
action. 

Society  is  but  a  larger  human  body;  men  and  women 
are  its  nutritive  atoms  ;  and  though  they  have  not  got 
quite  so  far  yet  as  in  the  individual  body,  they  have 
gone  already  a  long,  long  distance  in  precisely  the  same 
direction.  How  vast  and  important  are  the  social 
functions  with  regard  to  which  outside  government, 
especially  in  our  own  land,  makes  as  yet  no  pretense 
of  interfering,  as,  for  instance,  what  a  person  shall  eat 
and  drink  and  wear,  what  business  he  shall  choose,  how 
he  shall  be  educated,  what  his  amusements  and  associ 
ates  shall  be,  what  he  shall  do  as  to  etiquette  and  man- 
ners, what  reforms  he  shall  work  for  and  what  churches 
attend  and  support.  Society,  to  be  sure,  is  not  perfect 
in  these  functions,— makes  some  awful  blunders  and 
mistakes  ;  yet  who  shall  say  it  is  not  as  perfect  in  them 
as  in  those" that  a  central  authority  outside  of  the  in- 
dividual does  attempt  to  control  ? 

Even  in  the  social  realm  that  is  covered  by  legal  en- 
actments, how  small  is  the  proportion  of  the  people 
who  really  use  them  for  the  ordering  of  their  lives. 
When  a  deed  or  a  will  is  to  be  drawn  up,  or  a  rate  of 
interest  charged,  or  a  vote  cast,  or  a  poor  fellow  prose- 
cuted for  not  paying  us  the  money  he  owes,  we  ask 
what  the  law  is  about  these  things  ;  but  otherwise,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we  come  into  as  little  contact 
with  it  as  we  do  with  angels  or  with  wild  beasts.  How 
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many  persons  know  a  thousandth  part  of  the  laws  they 
are  said  to  live  under  ?   We  do  not  even  pretend  to 
teach  them  in  our  schools,  and  they  are  never  mentioned 
by  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of   their  children. 
Even  those  we  know  of  are  unused  by  people  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  just  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  are  good  citizens.    What  prevents  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  from  murdering  each  other  ?  Not, 
surely,  the  laws  against  murder,  but  the  respect  for 
life  and  the  neighborly  love  which  are  in  their  own 
hearts.    Why  is  the  business  man  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  honest  in  his  transactions  ?   Not  be- 
cause there  are  statutes  and  penalties  against  cheating, 
but  because  he  wants  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and 
knows  by  the  experience  in  his  blood  of  a  thousand 
generations  that  honesty,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best 
policy.    How  is  it  even  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  that 
only  one  married  man  out  of  fourteen  separates  from 
his  wife  ?   Not  because  a  legislative  enactment  holds 
the  others  together,  but  because  a  diviner  law  in  their 
own  hearts  than  any  which  state  houses  ever  made, 
has  knit  the  bond;  and  very  singularly  it  is  the  four- 
teenth couple  who  want  a  divorce,  not  the  thirteen  who 
do  not,  that  invoke  the  help  of  legislation. 

Even  as  regards  the  boasted  protection  silently 
afforded  by  "  the  aegis  of  law  "  how  slight  is  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  safety  afforded  by  the  natural 
disposition  of  people  without  law  to  do  right.  Suppose 
there  was  no  anarchy  in  society,  nothing  but  the  shel- 
ter of  outside  force — that  Miss  Gardener  and  other 
women  were  safe  from  murder  only  when  in  sight  of  a 
policeman,  and  from  being  robbed  only  where  a  court 
house  and  a  jail  throw  their  shadows,  what  kind  of 
lives  would  they  live  ?   What  gives  its  efficiency  even 
to  law  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  any  ?   Is  it  not  the  kind- 
ness, mutual  helpfulness,  and  sense  of  right  that  are  in 
the  human  soul  itself,  independent  of  all  statute  books, 
the  very  foundation  stones,  therefore,  on  which  this 
despised  Anarchy  is  built  ?   As  between  two  communi- 
ties in  one  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants did  right  only  because  they  were  "under  the 
reign  of  law  "  and  had  to,  while  in  the  other,  the  great 
majority  did  right  "  without  law  "  because  they  love  to, 
that  is,  as  between  a  community  of  Legalists  and  acorn - 
munity  of  Anarchists,  in  which  would  Miss  Gardener  or 
any  other  cultivated  woman  rather  live  ?  And  a  woman 
who  would  thus  prefer  a  home  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  conducted  on  Anarchistic  principles,  is  she  so  very 
far,  even  now,  from  being  an  Anarchist  ? 

What  is  the  great  central  principle  of  Christianity  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  Judaism,  what  the  motive 
power  that  all  churches  now,  both  Jewish  and  Protest- 
ant Christian  are  trying  to  get  people  to  act  from  ?  Is 
it  not  that  of  doing  right  out  of  love  to  the  right,  and  be- 
cause it  is  right,  rather  than  from  the  constraint  of  out- 
ward law— the  principle  that  Paul  calls  "living  by 
faith  "  and  "  walking  in  the  spirit,"  and  that  he  places 
directly  over  against  law  ?  Paul  was  an  out  and  out, 
professed  Anarchist.  His  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  Anarchistic  treatises  ever 
written.    Luther  was  another  ;  and  all  Protestantism 
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today  has  Anarchy  in  religion— judging  for  one's  self  as 
to  what  is  true  and  right,  as  its  cornerstone. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  between  the  law  of  the 
land  on  one  side,  and  the  law  of  the  soul  on  the  other, 
and  we  have  to  choose  between  them,  which  is  regard- 
ed by  all  conscientious  people,  even  those  who  profess 
the  greatest  reverence  for  laws,  as  the  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred ?  What  did  Garrison  and  the  Abolitionists  do 
when  slave-returning  was  the  law  of  our  country  and 
slave-helping  to  Canada  its  opposite  ?  What  were  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  and,  indeed,  all  abolitionist  literature  but 
great  Anarchist  bombs,  filled  with  explosives  far  more 
potent  than  dynamite?  How  is  all  progress  made ?  Is 
it  not  by  leaving  law  behind,  which  is  simply  the  es- 
sence of  past  experience,  and  following  the  light  of 
great  shining  principles  in  the  soul  itself  as  to  what  is 
right,  needful,  and  proper  ?  And  what  is  doing  this  but 
being  an  Anarchist  ? 

What  is  the  human  will  for,  the  "  Mr.  Will  Atom " 
that  Mr.  Haskell  would  make  the  type  of  Nationalism's 
central  guiding  power  ?  Instead  of  its  being,  as  he 
says,  to  order  about  the  individual  nutritive  atoms  of 
the  flesh-body  which  is  under  its  supervision,  it  is  to 
order  itself  about  as  a  part  of  the  great  social  body. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  can  perform  this  function,  or 
indeed  any  of  its  functions,  is  by  being  free,  that  is, 
acting  in  accordance  with  its  own  inward  law.  And  the 
measure  of  the  field  in  which  a  person  uses  his  will- 
power is  the  measure,  therefore,  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  an  Anarchist. 

The  old  idea  of  Deity  was  that  of  a  ruler,  a  king,  a 
despot  living  outside  of  the  natural  universe,  who  im- 
posed laws  on  it,  physical  laws  on  matter,  and  moral 
laws  on  men,  just  as  an  earthly  sovereign  then  did  on 
his  people.  All  philosophy,  however,  and  in  our  day  a 
large  part  of  all  theology  have  given  up  this  idea  of  him 
as  childish  and  impossible.  God  to  our  modern  thought 
is  the  world's  in-dwelling  life ;  his  laws  those  which 
with  him  are  inherent  in  its  very  substance.  And  every 
person  who  accepts  this  view  of  him  is  necessarily  a  be- 
liever in  an  Anarchistic  universe,  that  is,  in  a  universe 
which  is  governed  from  within  and  not  from  without. 
It  is  a  view  which  is  full  of  significance  to  those  persons, 
both  infidels  and  Christians,  who  are  troubled  with  the 
evils  and  imperfections  of  the  universe,  its  Java  earth- 
quakes and  Kansas  cyclones,  as  bearing  on  the  Divine 
character.  If  he  does  not  interfere  to  prevent  them,  as 
skeptics  think  he  ought  to,  and  Christians  pray  that  he 
will,  it  is  because,  in  spite  alike  of  their  criticisms 
and  their  petitions,  he  insists  on  running  it  all  through 
on  strict  Anarchistic  principles,  that  is  governing  it 
wholly,  even  when  evil  results,  by  its  own  inherent  laws. 
An  Anarchist,  therefore,  is  the  very  last  person  who 
."-hould  blame  Deity  or  disbelieve  in  him  because  of  the 
world's  evils.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  Divine  An- 
archism cannot  conduct  even  the  material  universe 
without  some  disorder  and  confusion,  volcanic  bomb- 
throwing  and  tornado  rioting,  it  surely  is  hardly  an  ar- 
gument against  human  Anarchy  that  it  should  result 
sometimes  in  social  convulsions  and  French  revolu- 
tions. 


All  this  is  not  saying  that  legalism  is  not  good  in  its 
place.  I  have  never  taken  such  ground  ;  and  those  who 
do  take  it  are  no  true  Evolutionists.  Legalism  is  good. 
But  it  is  good  only  as  a  help  to  something  better.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two  any  more  than 
between  the  root  and  the  flower.  In  religion,  "  the  law 
is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,"  and  in  society 
it  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Anarchy.  Every 
wise  parent  begins  by  teaching  his  children  to  obey 
outward  rules;  but  what  wise  one  ever  ends  his  teach- 
ing with  that  ?  He  goes  on  to  teach  his  children  to  act 
from  inward  principles,  to  do  right,  not  because  he 
commands  it,  but  because  it  is  right;  and  he  knows  they 
are  fit  for  life  and  for  the  world's  emergencies  only 
when  they  can  thus  act.  The  eternal  Father  has  done 
the  same  with  his  family  in  religion,  taught  them  under 
Moses  by  outward  precept ;  but  when  the  time  of  their 
childhood  was  past,  taught  them  under  Jesus  by  inward 
"grace  and  truth."  And  what  the  human  parent  does 
in  the  home  and  the  divine  Parent  in  the  Church  the 
Anarchistic  philosophy  believes  in  doing  in  society  at 
large.  It  begins  with  the  use  of  law,  employs  the  in- 
telligence and  experience  of  the  more  advanced  to 
bring  up  the  more  backward  ;  and  so  far  as  men  are 
childish,  backward,  incapable  of  discerning  for  them- 
selves right,  it  may  properly  consent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  law  now;  but  its  object  is  to  educate  them  as 
fast  as  possible  out  of  legalism  up,  into  acting  right 
freely  for  themselves.  How  can  any  sensible  man, 
when  he  knows  it,  do  otherwise  than  accept  and  use  the 
principle?  It  is  all  a  matter  of  evolution;  evolution 
from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  from  outward  force  to 
inward  principle,  and  from  the  individual  through 
voluntary  choice  to  organic  integration,  an  integration, 
however,  which  only  helps  to  make  the  individual  more 
complete,  the  two  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other 
evermore. 

How  wide  is  all  this  from  the  vulgar  ideas  that 
Anarchism  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  tearing  down  of 
society  with  bomb  shells,  and  on  the  other  an  idyllic 
state  which  can  be  entered  on  only  when  human  nature 
is  perfect.  The  real  thing  comes  from  the  growing  up, 
not  tearing  down  of  society ;  and  with  human  nature 
as  it  is,  ignorance,  vice,  crudeness,  selfishness,  and  all, 
how  large  a  part  of  it  has  already  been  wrought  out  ? 
Why  should  we  doubt  the  possibility  and  practicability 
of  its  still  going  on,  and  going  on  all  the  faster  if  we 
will  only  recognize  its  normalness,  and  cherish  the 
agencies  that  are  to  bring  it  about  ?  If  nine  men  out  of 
ten  have  already  learned  to  live  nine  out  of  ten  parts 
of  their  lives  without  the  need  of  outward  law,  wh)', 
with  the  same  human  nature,  should  we  not  hope  that 
eventually  all  the  other  men  and  all  the  other  parts 
will  learn  to  do  the  same  ?  There  is  no  need  of  abolish- 
ing or  even  repealing  law  to  bring  it  about;  just  as  fast 
as  the  inward  comes,  the  outward,  of  itself,  will  shrivel 
up  and  fall  away.  It  will  come,  not  with  bomb  and 
bludgeon,  not  with  death  and  destroying,  but  as  the 
spring  does  out  of  winter,  as  the  green  grass  does  out 
of  the  dark  roots,  as  the  new  buds  do  out  of  the  axil 
of  the  old  limbs,  as  the  educated  man  does  out  of  the 
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schoolmastered  boy.  And  along  a  line  at  last,  as  unfind- 
able  as  that  with  which  June  changes  to  July,  our 
whole  race  will  cross  to  be,  as  Tennyson  puts  it, 
When  all  the  schemes  and  all  the  system  kingdoms  and  repub- 
lics fall, 

Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier,  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 
Hartford,  Ct.  

THE   OLD    LAND   REFORM  ASSOCLATLON. 


BY  J.  A.  LANT. 


The  National  Land  Reform  Association  called  a  con- 
vention at  Croton  Hall  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
Monday,  the  5  th  day  of  May,  1845,  to— 
consult  over  the  evils  of  the  present  times.  In  their  call  they  said  : 
"  From  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belus  four  thousand  years 
ago,  to  the  recent  building  of  the  Mammon  temple  in  Wall  street, 
all  progress  has  been  made  through  slavery.  One  would  suppose 
the  world  had  time  to  improve  a  little  since  then.  Doubtless  time 
has  not  been  wanting,  but  the  improvement — that  has  been  want- 
ing. Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  nothing  more,  anywhere, 
than  a  speculative  emancipation  of  the  masses.  But  it  is  de- 
clared in  this  country  that  man  possesses  certain  natural  rights, 
which  are  inalienable.  Having  this  truth  now  duly  admitted, 
let  this  generation  set  about  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  it,  and  probably  the  discovery  will  soon  be  made  that  if  a  man 
has  a  right  to  life,  he  has,  by  inevitable  consequence,  the  right  to 
the  elements  of  life— to  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water,  and  that 
having  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  these,  then  no  man  has 
any  sort  of  right  to  monopolize  them.  Here  true  reform  must  be- 
gin. The  broad  principle  once  established  of  the  right  of  man  to 
the  material  elements,  and  first  to  the  earth,  strive,  then,  to  make  it 
available  to  the  race.  How  can  this  be  done?  On  this  question, 
"  Come  and  let  us  reason  together." 

Their  mottoes  were :  "Homes  for  All."  "Vote  Your 
self  a  Farm." 

But  the  movement  was  well  advanced  before  this,  as 
the  "  Workingman's  Advocate  "  had  been  printed  since 
1829,  and  its  founder,  George  Henry  Evans,  at  this  time, 
also  started  a  tri- weekly  called  "The  People's  Rights," 
with  John  Windt  as  associate,  of  whom  the  prospectus 
speaks  as  "  one  of  the  best  of  printers  and  most  honest 
and  self-sacrificing  of  men,"  and  then  followed  that 
able  weekly,  "Young  America,"  which  proclaimed 
"Man's  Natural  Right  to  Land,"  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  Its  motto  was  :  "  Convince  me  that  a  principle 
is  right  in  the  abstract,  and  I  will  reduce  it  to  practice 
if  I  can." — [  Wm.  Leggett.  In  the  West  was  the  "  West- 
ern Examiner,"  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  publications  of 
Robert  Owen  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  On  the  rostrum 
was  Frances  Wright,  a  brave,  noble  woman,  who  with- 
stood torrents  of  opposition,  the  threats  of  the  mob  at 
every  step,  who  on  one  occasion  cut  the  traces  of  her 
carriage  and  released  the  horse  so  that  she  could  not 
be  driven  to  the  hall,  but  brave  and  gallant  men  seized 
the  shafts  and  bore  her  on  in  triumph. 

The  dreamers  of  Brook  Farm  flourished  apart  from 
the  active  workers  of  these  times,  among  whom  were  the 
youthful  Dana,  now  of  the  "  Sun,"  George  Ripley,  late 
of  the  "Tribune,"  and  George  William  Curtis,  the 
highly  burnished  mugmump  of  the  House  of  Harper. 

A  triumph  of  the  National  Land  Reformers  was  the 
passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  Homestead  act  on  May  6, 


1862,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  7,  the  result  of  which  Horace 
Greeley,  in  a  double-leaded  editorial,  styled  "  A  Great 
Day's  Work."  But  the  wily  land-grabber  was  not  asleep. 
The  war  between  the  North  and  South  was  raging,  and 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  this  act  were  practically  un- 
heeded for  the  time,  whereupon  on  the  same  day  the 
House  passed  "The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill"  by  thirty 
majority,  which  seized  from  the  people  a  vast  portion 
of  the  national  domain  by  the  grants  of  alternate  sec- 
tions, and  thus  robbed  the  people  of  their  rights,  and 
by  other  sinister  acts  reduced  their  inheritance. 

Several  photographs  are  extant  of  the  twenty-four 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Land  Reform  Association,  only  seven  of  whom  are  still 
living,  these  being  Henry  Beeny,  F.  M.  Smith,  David 
Kilmer,  and  C.  Guinand,  of  New  York  ;  A.  W.  Day,  of 
Brooklyn ;  J.  K.  Ingalls,  of  Glenora,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  New- 
bury, of  Long  Island,  all  of  whom  except  three,  are  sel- 
dom seen  at  public  meetings,  and  all  listen  with  watch- 
ful ear  for  every  word  spoken  in  behalf  of  man.  Not 
the  least  distinguished  of  this  host  of  active  reformers 
was  Lewis  Masquerier,  land  reform  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1845,  receiving  eight  thousand 
votes,  an  able  writer,  a  strong  debater,  a  forceful  lec- 
turer. It  was  he  who  reduced  to  practice  the  aims  of 
his  associates  by  classifying  "rights"  and  "wrongs," 
and  proclaimed  with  Evans  that  "  Man's  natural  wants 
give  him  the  right  to  an  equal,  perpetual,  and  individ- 
ual share  of  the  soil,  self-employment,  and  self-govern- 
ment." He  formulated  these  principles  on  his  granite 
tomb  and  dedicated  the  same  before  his  death,  and 
every  year  since  his  friends  and  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Land  Reform  Association  gather  at  this 
spot  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  and  point  to  the  con- 
summation of  these  sentiments  as  the  answer  to  the 
wail  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

On  Sunday,  June  1,  Henry  Beeny,  David  Kilmer,  and 
Andrew  W.  Day,  three  of  the  surviving  seven,  were 
present,  with  a  number  of  friends.  The  life  of  Mas- 
querier was  read,  and  extracts  from  his  "Reconstruc- 
tion of  Society"  were  solemnly  affirmed  again,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  year  approved. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  in  1887,  Mas- 
querier said : 

As  geological  life  is  divided  into  four  great  epochs,  so  do  I  divide 
the  moral  life  of  man :  the  primary  age  ended  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  secondary  with  the  French  Revolution,  the  tertiary  is  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  monument  tells  the  story  of  the 
glorious  quaternary  age  of  moral  life. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  

It  should  not  be  a  function  of  government  to  enforce 
private  contracts  or  protect  individuals  from  fraud.  So- 
ciety is  not  a  nursery.  Men  and  women  are  not  infants. 
But  all  governmental  paternalism  tends  to  make  them 
so.   

They  say  that  the  "  chastisements  of  the  Lord  "  make 
us  submissive  to  his  will.  But  submission  to  the  will 
of  another  is  the  virtue  of  a  slave. 

An  y  book  mentioned  111  these  columns  will  be  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  regular  retail  price. 
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A    CASE    OF  STARVATION. 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  June  8,  1890. 


I  am  going  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  case  in  which 
certain  employers  of  labor  actually  starved  their  work- 
men into  the  acceptance  of  unjust  wages,  and  in  which 
the  workmen  are  now  held  in  a  state  of  real  slavery. 
I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany, whose  mines  are  in  Illinois,  and  to  the  relations 
at  present  existing  between  that  Company  and  its  work- 
men. 

Last  winter,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  weeks  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  newspapers  about 
what  was  called  a  strike  among  the  Spring  Valley 
miners,  and  contributions  of  food,  clothing,  and  money 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  sent  to  provide 
actual  necessities  for  the  unfortunate  working  people  of 
that  town.  But  within  a  few  weeks  a  book  has  appeared, 
entitled  A  Strike  of  Millionaires  Against  Miners,  or 
the  Story  of  Spring  Valley,"  written  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd, 
in  which  the  whole  history  of  that  affair  is  told,  as  well 
as  such  a  story  of  wrong  and  suffering  can  be  told  in 
print.  It  is  a  mind-agitating  and  heart-rending  tale, 
and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  the  publication  of  it 
will  create  an  epoch  in  economic  thinking  and  social 
regeneration.  To  this  book  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts 
that  I  shall  now  present  to  you. 

Where  the  town  of  Spring  Valley  now  is,  less  than 
five  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  field  and  forest. 
The  agents  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company,  the  Spring  Valley 
Town  Site  Company,  corporations  composed  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  persons,  bought  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  from  the  farmers  of  that  region  at  prices 
ranging  from  $30  to  $80  and  in  some  cases  a  little  more 
per  acre,  from  fifteen  to  forty  thousand  acres  being 
valuable  coal  land,  and  began  to  build  up  a  town  by 
the  process  known  as  "booming."  That  is,  when 
everything  was  in  readiness  they  began  to  advertise 
the  advantages  of  Spring  Valley  as  a  place  of  residence 
arising  from  the  opening  up  of  immense  coal  mines  and 
the  consequent  opportunities  offered  to  miners  to  ob- 
tain steady  employment  at  big  wages.  In  July,  1885, 
lots  began  to  be  sold  and  by  the  next  November,  about 
one  thousand  lots  had  been  disposed  of  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $150  to  $300  per  lot.  During  the  first  six 
months  the  total  sales  amounted  to  about  $200,000  for 
land  that  cost  the  Companies  about  $20,000.  The  boom- 
ing went  on,  miners  were  furnished  with  steady  work, 
and  everything  was  done  to  draw  inhabitants  to  the 
town,  until  the  population  in  about  three  years  reached 
the  number  of  five  thousand. 

Lots  and  lumber  were  sold  to  the  miners  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
conditions  under  which  these  sales  were  effected.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  : 


The  miners  had  to  buy  their  lots  under  arrangements  which 
forfeited  all  they  had  paid,  and  the  lot,  too,  if  at  any  time  they  dis- 
continued their  monthly  payments,  no  matter  how  near  the  end  of 
their  indebtedness  they  might  have  got.  This  forfeiture  could  be 
declared  by  the  Company  without  notice  to  the  poor  miner,  and 
without  any  legal  proceedings  in  which  he  might  defend  his  rights. 

He  furthermore  declares  that  no  titles  to  these  lots 
were  given  to  the  miners  by  the  Company,  so  that  they 
had  nothing  to  show  for  their  purchase  except  a  re- 
ceipt and  an  an  entry  on  the  Company's  books. 

When  everything  was  at  the  top  notch  of  prosperity, 
when  as  much  land  had  been  sold  as  could  be  sold  and 
enormous  sums  of  money  had  been  paid  in  for  it  and 
for  lumber  with  which  to  build  houses,  when  all  kinds 
of  business  was  flourishing  and  the  interests  of  five 
thousand  people  bound  them  to  Spring  Valley  as  a 
place  of  residence,  the  process  of  destroying  the  town 
began.  A  few  days  before  Christmas,  1888,  seven  hun- 
dred miners  "  were  told  to  take  away  their  tools  at  the 
close  of  the  day  and  not  return,"  as  the  part  of  the 
mine  in  which  they  were  working  "would  be  closed  un- 
til further  notice."  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
one -third  of  the  working  population  of  the  town  was 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
with  little  or  nothing  saved  up,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
brave  promises  of  the  Company  that  miners  would  earn 
in  Spring  Valley  from  $2  50  to  $4  a  day,  they  actually 
received  only  about  $1  a  day,  out  of  which  they  had 
been  supporting  their  families  and  paying  their  in- 
stallments on  property  to  the  Company.  This  was  done 
without  a  word  of  warning.  "  There  was  no  strike,  no 
whisper  of  a  strike.  The  men  had  been  working  faith- 
fully, digging  the  coal  according  to  orders,  and  taking 
the  pay  as  agreed." 

This  was  the  beginning.  About  the  first  of  May, 
1889,  all  the  miners  in  the  town  were  discharged  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  There  was  no  strike.  The 
men  were  simply  told  to  take  their  tools  and  go.  No 
explanation  whatever  was  given.  They  were  ruthlessly 
locked  out  of  the  mines  for  no  reason  except  that  the 
Company  wanted  to  starve  them  into  the  acceptance  of 
still  lower  wages  and  compel  them  to  forfeit  the  prop- 
erty they  had  not  yet  entirely  paid  for.  The  Company 
not  only  intended  to  force  them  to  work  for  less  than 
it  cost  them  to  live,  but  they  wanted  to  steal  back  what 
the  miners  had  already  bought  and  paid  for,  with  the 
intention  of  selling  it  over  again  to  another  set  of  men 
and  perhaps  steal  it  back  again  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  mines  were  closed  the  Company's  stores 
were  closed.  The  Company  did  not  propose  to  sell  any 
goods  to  miners  from  whom  they  could  not  collect 
their  money  in  advance. 

Before  long  the  people  of  Spring  Valley  began  to 
starve.  On  page  63  of  his  book,  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  of 
two  babies  who  starved  to  death  because  the  mother's 
breasts  were  barren  through  insufficient  food.  On  page 
75  he  tells  of  a  child  in  school  who  was  suspected  of 
being  in  a  starving  condition  and  when  the  teacher 
gave  her  something  to  eat,  her  stomach,  from  lack  of 
food,  was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  actually  rejected 
what  she  ate.    On  page  56  he  tells  of  a  woman  to  whom 
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the  doctor  refused  to  go  when  she  was  confined,  and 
her  child  came  into  the  world  while  she  was  entirely- 
alone.  It  was  only  after  the  child  was  born  that  a 
kindly  neighbor  came  in  to  help  her.  So  inhuman  were 
the  managers  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company  that 
it  was  part  of  their  tactics  not  to  alleviate  such  suffer- 
ing as  this,  in  order  the  sooner  to  force  their  miners  to 
absolute  submission  to  their  tyranny. 

During  the  five  months  that  followed  the  lockout 
sickness  increased  to  five  times  the  average  amount  and 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world  became  a  scene  of 
hunger,  despair,  and  death.  Mr.  Lloyd's  story  of  these 
months  of  misery,  during  which  honest  laboring  men 
were  compelled  to  go  from  house  to  house  among  the 
farmers  begging  for  food  and  mothers  with  their  babes 
at  their  breasts  went  from  town  to  town  seeking  as- 
sistance for  the  unfortunate  people,  is  a  recital  of  the 
most  pitiable  suffering.  Some  relief  was  obtained, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  great  deal,  though  it 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand,  but  not  a  dollar 
nor  a  pound  of  food  came  from  the  Company.  Not  only 
did  the  Company  not  give  anything  or  do  anything  for 
the  suffering  people,  but  it  deliberately  tried  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  public  by  a  campaign  of  slander 
against  the  miners,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  outside  world.  It  rep- 
resented the  miners  as  being  on  strike,  when  they  had 
not  struck  at  all,  but  were  locked  out  of  the  mines  with- 
out cause.  It  represented  them  as  being  more  willing 
to  beg  than  to  work,  when  the  fact  was  that  even  the 
children  concealed  their  starving  condition,  and  food 
was  almost  forced  upon  hungry  people  before  they 
would  accept  it. 

When  the  Company  was  satisfied  that  the  miners 
were  sufficiently  starved,  when  they  had  succeeded  by 
their  campaign  of  slander  in  cutting  off  supplies  from 
a  generous  public,  they  posted  an  offer  of  work  in  the 
window  of  their  office^  The  offer  was  that  the  men 
should  break  up  their  union  and  apply  to  the  Company 
as  individuals  for  work  at  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  for  the 
mining  of  coal,  which  would  have  yielded  about  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  in  wages— the  lowest  wages  ever  offered 
to  miners  in  this  country.  It  was  manifestly  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  work  for  such  wages,  and  the  Com- 
pany very  well  knew  that  the  offer  would  not  be 
accepted.  It  was  made  to  frighten  the  men  by  a  ghost 
of  more  starvation.  Yet  the  Company  declared  that  it 
was  all  it  could  afford  to  pay,  notwithstanding  that  mines 
all  about  were  paying  more  than  double  those  wages. 

By  and  by,  the  offer  was  raised  to  seventy-two  and 
a  half  cents  a  ton,  although  that  offer  convicted  the 
Company  of  deliberately  lying  when  it  made  the  first 
offer.  Under  this  second  offer,  the  men  were  to  apply 
for  work  as  individuals,  were  to  cut  all  connection 
with  their  union  in  dealing  with  the  Company,  and 
on  entering  the  mines  for  work  were  to  sign  what  the 
Company  called  a  "  free  contract."  This  contract  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Company  with  the  help  of  shrewd 
lawyers.  It  bound  the  miners  to  many  things  but  the 
Company  to  nothing,  except  to  pay  wages  that  net  the 
miner  about  twenty  dollars  a  month. 


CENTURY.  « 

The  men  fell  over  each  other  to  sign  this  contract. 
It  covers  two  pages  of  foolscap  paper  printed  in  fine 
type.  Many  of  the  foreign  miners  could  not  read  it, 
and  few  of  all  who  signed  it  could  understand  it  if  they 
did  read  it,  and  they  all  knew  if  they  did  not  like  it 
they  could  not  get  it  changed,  and  any  hesitation  on 
their  part  to  sign  it  would  only  result  in  putting  them 
on  the  black  list,  thus  throwing  them  out  of  work  in 
all  the  mines  in  the  country.  When  the  men  went  to 
sign  the  contract  and  go  to  work,  all  the  leaders  in  the 
union,  and  all  who  had  busied  themselves  on  the  relief 
committee  that  distributed  food  to  the  starving  people, 
were  told  that  there  was  no  place  for  them,  and  they 
had  to  leave  Spring  Valley  or  die  in  the  streets. 

The  men  at  work  in  the  Spring  Valley  mines  are  now 
actual  slaves,  working  for  less  than  is  required  on 
which  to  live,  and  as  completely  under  the  lash  of  their 
bosses  as  ever  were  the  Southern  slaves.  This  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech.  It  is  literally  true.  Some  of  the 
men  offered  to  work  for  the  Company  if  the  Company 
would  give  them  food  and  clothes,  and  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  the  Company  refused,  for  the 
reason  that  they  now  get  them  to  work  for  less  than 
subsistence,  the  miners'  wives  and  children  helping 
them  to  eke  out  a  living. 

I  have  given  you  the  bare  bones  of  the  story,  which 
could  be  paralleled  by  many  another  that  might  be 
written  of  other  mines,  a  story  so  merciless,  so  inhu- 
man, so  infamous,  that  many  of  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  believe,  and  yet  Mr.  Lloyd  has  completely  proved 
its  truth  in  every  particular. 

Now,  the  interesting  question  arises  :   Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  case  of  wholesale  starvation  in  a  land  of 
plenty?   Certainly  not  the  miners  themselves.  The 
priest,  the  minister,  and  the  newspapers  of  Spring  Val- 
ley, witnesses,  who  for  motives  of  self-interest,  would  be 
inclined  toward  the  Company,  all  agree  that  the  men 
were  unjustly  treated.    Father  Huntington,  who  went 
to  the  place  and  investigated  for  himself,  concurs  in 
their  testimony.    The  superintendent  of  the  mines, 
who  was  a  part  owner  of  them,  resigned  his  position, 
sold  out  his  stock,  and,  with  horror  at  the  brutality  of 
his  superiors  in  the  Company,  abandoned  the  place. 
When  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  Spring  Valley  to  be 
ready  to  shoot  the  miners  when  the  Company  wanted 
them  shot,  they  saw  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  went 
away,  sending  back  provisions  for  the  starving  people 
when  they  reached  their  homes.   We  thus  have  the  best 
of  witnesses  to  the  worthiness  of  the  miners  as  a  sober, 
industrious,  and  peaceful  set  of  persons.    The  miners 
were  certainly  not  to  blame. 
Who  was  to  blame  ?    I  will  tell  you  : 
The  social  system  is  to  blame.    All  the  laws  on  our 
statute  books  favor  the  man-starvers  who  own  the  coal 
mines.    Everything  that  was  done  at  Spring  Valley 
was  done  according  to  law.    The  Governor  of  Illinois, 
when  appealed  to,  sided  with  the  Company.    Our  legis- 
latures are  owned  by  railroads  and  coal  companies. 
Our  whole  social  system  is  so  constructed  that  men 
may  do  what  was  done  at  Spring  Valley,  and  for  what 
they  do  be  all  the  more  respected.    And  when  I  say 
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the  social  system  is  to  blame,  I  also  mean  that  every 
one  who  upholds  that  social  system  is  to  blame.  Every 
business  man,  lawyer,  doctor,  workingman,  preacher,  or 
other,  who  does  not  raise  his  voice  against  the  in- 
famous arrangement  by  which  laboring  people  can  be 
legally  sent  into  mines  in  a  state  of  slavery,  is  to  blame 
for  the  starvation  at  Spring  Valley.  You  may  decide 
for  yourselves  whether  this  arraignment  includes  you 
or  not. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  place  the  whole  blame  on  so 
mythical  a  thing  as  a  social  system.  The  stockholders 
and  officers  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
the  Spring  Valley  Mining  Company,  and  the  Town  Site 
Company  are  directly  to  blame.  They  deliberately 
used  their  $500,000,000,  with  its  incalculable  power,  to 
rob  five  thousand  industrious  persons  by  starvation. 
The  whole  thing  was  carefully  planned  and  brutally 
carried  out,  and  these  stockholders  and  officers  reaped 
in  dollars  and  cents  their  price  of  blood,  more  hateful, 
because  obtained  by  darker  villainy,  than  that  which 
Judas  earned  and  afterward  had  the  decency  to  fling 
from  him,  before  he  had  the  further  decency  to  hang 
himself. 

And  who  are  the  persons  who  planned  or  profited 
by  this  conspiracy  of  starvation  ?  On  page  16  of  his 
book  Mr.  Lloyd  gives  some  of  their  names.  Among 
those  names  you  will  find  D.  O.  Mills,  William  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
These  men  worked  through  their  agent,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott,  whose  conduct  was  so  outrageous  that 
at  the  time  he  was  pilloried  even  by  some  of  the  daily 
papers.  No  excuse  can  possibly  be  framed  for  these 
men.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on,  for  we  know  that  they  are  not  persons  who  do  not 
know  what  is  being  done  by  their  agents  in  their  behalf. 
And  if  Mr.  Lloyd's  story  is  true,  their  days  and  nights 
should  be  haunted  by  more  ghosts  than  troubled  the 
dreams  of  Macbeth  or  Richard  the  Third. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  such  crimes  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
exposed  ?  The  crudest  mind  should  be  able  to  see 
that  if  wicked  and  mean  men  perpetrate  crimes  by 
means  of  infamous  laws,  the  laws  which  give  them  their 
power  must  be  abrogated.  But  as  all  laws  are  rooted 
and  grounded  in  public  sentiment,  they  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  public  sentiment.  The  remedy  will  be  found 
if  open-minded  persons  will  read  such  books  as  Mr. 
Lloyd's,  and  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  reduce  a  people  to  servitude.  This  single 
book  ought  to  produce  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
the  monstrous  millionaires  who  perpetrated  this  awful 
crime  that  they  would  be  looked  upon  by  all  decent 
people  with  abhorrence. 

If  you  will  read  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  if  before  long,  as  many  persons  be- 
lieve, this  country  is  to  be  deluged  in  the  blood  of  rev- 
olution, the  catastrophe  will  be  brought  on  by  condoning 
such  crimes  as  that  at  Spring  Valley  ;  it  will  be  brought 
on  because  you  and  I  read  such  stories  as  this,  and, 
knowing  they  are  true,  straightway  forget  all  about 
them  ;  it  will  be  brought  on  because  editors  and  preach- 
ers, and  others  who  have  the  public  ear,  keep  silent 


through  negligence  or  fear  of  the  rich  who  misrule  the 
land.  If  people  will  not  think,  if  they  will  not  care, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  price  of  their  indiffer- 
ence will  be  slavery  or  war. 


Fiction. 


SMELL'S  BAD. 


BY  HUDOR  GENONE. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  queer  of  all  the  places  in  Europe  to 
which  travelers  resort  is  undoubtedly  the  Verbotenbad  or  the  Lost 
Baths,  in  the  valley  of  Imvald,  Bohemia.  I  am  not  myself  much 
given  to  trying  "cures"  of  any  sort,  of  which — as  all  who  have 
made  the  grand  tour  know — there  are  no  end.  There  is  the  milk 
cure,  the  grape  cure,  the  sun  cure,  the  exercise  cure,  and  so  on. 
But  of  all,  the  sulphur  mud  cure  of  Verbotenbad  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most  efficacious.  It  is  so 
long  ago  since  I  was  there  that  I  have  really  forgotten  the  special 
form  of  disorder  for  which  these  baths  were  a  specific  (and 
are  now  too,  for  men  may  come  and  diseases,  but  "cures" 
go  on  forever.)  I  remember,  however,  quite  distinctly  the 
sort  of  place  it  was :  A  little  village  lower  down  the  valley, 
reached  by  a  char  road  from  Imvald  itself;  there  in  the 
midst  of  a  gloomy  gorge,  whereover  the  rocks  hung,  and 
through  which  a  footpath  wound,  were  the  baths,  a  dozen  or  so, 
each  proprietary,  and  each  putting  itself  forth  to  the  world  as  the 
bath  of  all  others  most  extraordinary.  I  went  up  to  Imvald,  not  to 
trifle  with  myself,  but  as  companion  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  so  de- 
sired. We  arrived  late  at  the  village,  put  up  at  one  of  the  numer- 
ous hotels,  as  I  recall  it  the  "  Waage,"  and  next  day  early,  we  two, 
my  friend  and  I,  set  out  afoot  up  the  gorge.  The  sulphurous  odor, 
perceptible  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  valley,  grew  and  grew  till 
it  became  positively  abominable. 

Our  path  followed  close  to  the  little  river  that  boiled  and  dashed 
below  us,  sending  up  clouds  of  vapor,  in  nothing  like  unto  incense 
save  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  insense  our  noses.  Now  the  path 
would  descend  to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream,  and  again  actually 
over  it,  the  stench  all  the  time  getting  more  and  more. 

I  think  if  it  had  been  my  own  disease  that  fetched  me  there,  I 
should  have  turned  and  fled  ;  but  it  was  my  friend's,  and  for  his 
sake  I  kept  on.  We  did  a  deal  of  thinking,  and  were  m  the  very 
midst  of  such,  both  holding  our  noses,  and  I  wondering  if  Henry 
wouldn't  find  his  cure  worse  than  the  ailment,  when  (all  of  a  once) 
at  a  turn  in  the  path  our  eyes  fell  upon  a  low,  chalet-like  structure, 
upon  which  in  big  letters  of  both  German  and  English,  was  hung 
this  inscription  :  "  Smell's  Bad." 

As  sign  and  token  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  nothing  could 
have  better  sufficed.    At  this  point  propriety  became  infinite. 

I  burst  forthwith  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  ;  and  Harry,  who 
had  gotten  a  little  ahead,  turned  round  to  inquire  concerning  my 
violent  mirth. 

"  Where's  the  joke  ? "  said  he,  puzzled. 

I  held  my  aching  sides,  pointed  to  the  sign,  and  gurgled  con- 
vulsively, "Smell's  bad." 
Harry  smiled  faintly. 

' '  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  noticed  that  coming  round  the  turn.  Comical, 
isn't  it  ?   But  come,  let's  be  getting  on." 

And  positively  that  was  all  Harry  had  to  offer  in  way  of  sym- 
pathy. The  immense  fun  of  the  thing  was  to  him  as  though  it  was 
not.  He  said  it  was  comical,  but  it  was  only  an  incident— a  bare, 
barren  happening— utterly  devoid  of  all  flavor  of  the  whimsy  or 
fancy  that  so  potently  appealed  to  my  own  imagination. 

Now,  dear,  kind,  obliging  friend,  the  reader,  a  Harry,  perhaps, 
do  I  beg  of  you  stop  and  consider  the  vast  multitude  of  morals  that 
throng  about  this  little  story. 

Sympathize  with  me  a  bit,  if  only  that  all  powers  of  pen  must 
fail  to  even  briefly  index  the  subtle  thoughts  that— like  disturbed 
bees  in  a  hive— struggle  to  get  out  with  a  great  buzz. 
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The  world  is  full  of  malodorous  places  ;  fuller  (more's  the  pity) 
than  of  baths.  We,  who  are  sensitive  do,  first  and  last,  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  even  when  we  continue  to  get  on  by  holding  our  noses 
and  making  the  best  of  things. 

Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  our  sufferings,  we  come  to  a  turn  in 
the  road,  and  staring  us  (our  fellow  Henrys  and  ourselves  jointly) 
ia  the  face,— lo,  a  sign,  a  sign  of  dual,  triple,  quadruple,  aye,  mul- 
tiple meaning.  But  our  companion,  far  from  being  moved  by 
our  mirth  (or  our  wrath,  or  love,  or  fear,  or  reverence,  whatever  it 
may  be)  only  stops  to  ask  coolly,  "  Where's  the  joke  ? "  or  to  inquire 
elsewise  what  moves  us.  When  told,  how  pitiful  his  smile, 
"  Comical,  isn't  it  ?"  he  will  say,  or,  "  How  sad,"  "  How  awful,"  and 
what  not. 

At  times  the  world  seems  to  be  all  one  big  Henry.  It  will 
not  be  aroused  by  our  cause  of  mirth,  nor  will  it  moan  for  our 
affliction,  nor  in  any  way  sympathize. 

I  have  had  an  experience  myself  of  this  sort  of  thing  which  some 
in  my  place  might  have  called  disheartening :  I  wrote  a  book 
whose  purpose  was  clear  enough  to  me  ;  but  in  the  reading  (for 
most  of  the  few  who  undertook  to  read  it)  was  immensely  misty.  It 
was  a  most  futile  book,  and  not  even  the  disagreement  of  the 
critics,  nor  the  round  abuse  of  some,  contrived  to  sell  it.  Some 
wrote,  "How  comical!"  others,  "How  sad,"  and  a  few  "How 
awful ; "  but  no  one  seemed  really  to  understand  what  the  book 
meant. 

Please  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  blaming  the  critics.  No,  I  have 
only  myself  to  blame.  I  should  have  been  more  like  the  young 
fellow  in  my  class  in  drawing,  earlier  in  life,  who,  distrusting  his 
ability  in  the  graphic  art,  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his  work,  with 
index  hands  pointing  :  "  This  is  a  cow,"  "  This  is  a  chicken,"  and 
so  on.  I  know  now  that  I  ought  to  have  explained  my  book,  as 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  carefully  explained  to  Henry  what  moved 
me  to  mirth.  Alas  !  I  do  not  believe  either  course  would  have  been 
of  any  avail ;  for  to  them  who  require  such  explanations  none  are 
possible. 

New  York. 


Correspondence. 


Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


Our  Ghostly  Dead. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  absolute  un- 
consciousness," either  in  mind  or  matter.  There  may  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  consciousness,  as  when  a  person  suffers  an  injury,  but  when 
the  cause  of  that  suspension  is  removed,  the  consciousness  is  again 
asserted.  Even  the  material  body  is  not  an  unconscious  lump  of 
clay.  Each  atom  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  power,  which  we  can 
scarcely  dignify  with  the  name  of  consciousness  as  we  understand 
it  in  its  application  to  mind,  but  which  shows  the  tendency  toward 
personal  consciousness.  The  development  of  conscious  personali- 
ties is  the  great  object j>f  the  Creator,  but  before  these  personalities 
are  developed  there  must  be  individuality  developed  in  each  plant 
and  animal  and  atom  according  to  its  need. 

One  of  the  comforting  revelations  of  Swedenborg  is  that  in  which 
he  says  that  he  could  see  no  difference  in  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  when  compared  with  those  they  lived  in  on  earth.  He 
says  they  feel,  hear,  see,  taste,  smell,  and  have  all  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving in  this  body,  with  the  addition  of  an  eternal  principle  that 
preserves  it  forever.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  our  dead  as  assuming 
after  death  so  ghostly  and  impalpable  a  form  that  there  is  nothing 
about  them  to  draw  us  into  union  or  fellowship.  We  may  have 
loved  them  before  they  died.  We  feel  afraid  of  them  afterward  ; 
they  are  so  far  removed  from  our  poor  humanity.  We  can  thank 
Swedenborg  for  revealing  to  us  a  real  heaven  of  real  men  and 
women,  and  not  of  airy  and  unsubstantial  nothings. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  W.  F.  Doherty. 

The  Spirit  Within. — There  is  a  principle  of  universal  justice 
which  will  urge  us  on,  independent  of  defeat  or  the  ignominy  it  may 
bring — a  principle  which  indeed  seems  irresistible.  Upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  our  home  of  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  such  a 


one  as  we  hear  referred  to  as  "one  of  our  best  citizens,"  he  saw 
our  "  Labor  Advocate"  lying  upon  the  table  and  at  once  took  it  up, 
but  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  dynamite,  and  asked  :  "  Madam, 
are  you  interested  in  the  '  Knights  of  Labor  ? '  "  He  did  this  with 
lofty  dignity.  I  think  I  looked  at  him  with  all  the  pride  I  felt,  and 
replied :  "I  believe  in  the  principles  of  that  order  and  in  the 
Knights  when  brave  and  faithful  in  advocating  and  acting  up  to 
their  principles."  "Do  not  your  sons  receive  good  wages?"  he 
asked.  "Yes,"  I  replied;  "but  I  did  not  when  working  to  raise 
them,  and  hundreds  of  mothers  are  now  toiling  to  raise  their  sons 
just  as  I  did,  with  whom  I  sympathize,  and  in  whom  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested." He  at  once  changed  the  subject.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored that  so  many  are  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  higher  needs  of  their 
nature,  and,  with  poor  food  and  pitiful  clothing,  seem  content  to 
serve,  sinking  down  into  a  state  of  silent  indifference.  Yet  it  is  true, 
and  the  few  whose  lives  are  less  hampered  must  battle  for  them  and 
with  them.    I  am  yours,  for  truth  and  justice. 

Galveston,  Texas.    Sue  ].  Finck. 

A  True  Idea  of  God  Must  Be  Had.— It  is  absolutely  true  that 
no  morality  is  possible  without  a  true  idea  of  God.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tian, theological  idea  of  God  that  makes  morality  impossible,  be- 
cause the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  false.  It  is  this  false  idea  of  God 
that  you  formerly  entertained  that  causes  it  to  seem  to  yourself  that 
you  have  no  idea  of  God.  You  say  now  that  you  have  no  idea  of 
God  ;  but,  my  friend,  the  truth  is,  you  are  now  beginning  to  receive 
the  true  idea  of  God,  and  the  true  idea  is  so  altogether  different  from 
your  preconceived  notions  that  it  seems  to  you  as  if  you  had  no  idea 
of  God  whatever.  The  true  idea  of  God  is  precisely  what  you  are 
now  teaching,  a  true,  human  life.  It  is  a  divine  humanity,  a  divine 
human  being.  Such  a  being  as  Jesus.  And  it  is  his  precepts  that 
you  are  teaching.  It  is  the  sphere  of  love  from  the  divine  humanity 
of  Jesus  that  is  causing  your  heart  to  burn  within  you. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.   F.  A.  Clay. 

Byron,  the  Radical. — The  wisdom  of  centuries  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  condensed  into  plain  and  powerful  phrases,  some  of 
which  have  been  made  good  use  of  by  modern  Socialists.  Of  such, 
"  No  Rights  without  Duties  ;  no  Duties  without  Rights,"  is  a  notable 
example,  and  "  Liberty  in  Right,  Equality  in  Law,  and  Fraternity 
in  Interests,"  is  another.  Both  of  them,  I  think,  should  be  "  kept 
standing"  in  every  Socialist  paper,  and  might  well  accompany 
"  Hear  the  Other  Side,"  or  "  Hear  All  Sides."  But  there  is  an- 
other motto  that  must  please  all  lovers  of  liberty— whether  they  are 
called  Socialists,  Communists,  or  Anarchists,  and  is  a  volume  in  it- 
self : 

' '  I  wish  men  to  be  free — 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me." — [Byron. 
Townsend  Centre,  Mass.  Wm.  Harrison  Riley. 


How  to  Trust  Nature.— C.  L.  James  forgets  that  it  is  the  An- 
archists who  find  a  distinction  between  natural  law  and  man's  laws, 
and  choose  the  former.  "  Trust  nature,"  say  some  of  them.  Now, 
Mr.  James  says  nature  produces  the  State,  or  what  they  call  govern- 
ment of  man  by  man,  but  this  they  refuse  to  trust.  If  we  are  to 
deem  everything  natural  we  must  divide  nature  into  two  phases  ; 
call  one  growth,  one  decay.  Arrange  conditions  for  growth,  and 
trust  nature  to  yield  growth  ;  vice  versa,  and  trust  nature  to  bring 
destruction  with  equal  indifference.  This  is  the  way  to  "  trust  na- 
ture." Any  one  can  evade  and  conquer  nature  by  draining  swamps, 
killing  weeds,  planting  good  seed,  opposing  evil  men,  etc.  Some 
of  man's  laws  are  in  accordance  with  growth,  others  with  decay  ; 
but  Anarchists  condemn  them  all.  Rinctum. 


Let  Us  Seek  all  the  Truth. — I  have  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  the  two  theories  the  one  advocated  by  you  comes  nearer  to 
the  point  than  the  views  held  by  Henry  George.  The  Single-tax 
doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  old  pills,  but  sugar-coated. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    William  Norval. 

Of  Little  Faith.— I  don't  believe  in  Hell,  Heaven,  or  Harrison, 
or  in  God,  Government,  or  Gunpowder,  A.  V.  Hightshue. 

Clermont,  Ind. 
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The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 


Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

Agnostic  Journal :  ' '  Even  at  this  hour,  wherever  people  are  as 
ignorant  and  credulous  as  they  were  in  Galilee  2,000  years  ago,  the 
working  of  miracles  by  contemporaries  is  believed  in." 

F.  J.  Gould,  in  "Agnosticism  Writ  Plain":  "There  are  two 
points  on  which  Agnostics  decline  to  formulate  opinions,  from  want 
of  definite  knowledge  :— 1.  The  ultimate  nature  or  essence  of  the 
universe.  2.  The  ultimate  nature  or  essence  of  the  mind  and  soul." 

The  Republic  is  in  a  bad  way.  Unless  a  halt  is  called  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  great  centres  of  plutocracy  will  soon 
find  themselves  under  a  system  of  police  terrorism  as  destructive  of 
manhood  as  that  which  now  prevails  in  Chicago.— [Workmen's  Ad- 
vocate. 

William  Morris  in  the  "  Commonweal " :  "  The  real  question  for 
all  people  not  professed  reactionaries  is  how  can  we  speediest  make 
an  end  of  the  disinheritance  of  the  useful  classes  ?  How  can  we 
the  speediest  take  the  resources  of  nature  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
monopolists  ? " 

"Jesus  a  mere  man!"  is  the  exclamation  with  which  the  Uni- 
tarian view  of  Jesus  is  sometimes  received  by  evangelical  hearers  ; 
but  there  is  a  disparagement  in  that  word  "  mere  "  of  which  Uni- 
tarians, who  place  the  emphasis  on  the  man  and  dismiss  the  adjec- 
tive, are  not  guilty.— [Christian  Register. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  thinks  that  the  most  excellent  thing  in 
Chicago  is  the  public  library.  He  says  :  "  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  our  own  Brooklyn  library,  yet,  because  it  is  a  free  library,  it  is 
much  more  alive.  We  circulate  a  hundred  thousand  books  a  year. 
That  circulates  one  million  and  a  quarter." 

William  Morris,  in  the  "Commonweal":  "State  Socialism? — I 
don't  agree  with  it ;  in  fact,  I  think  the  two  words  contradict  one 
another,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  Socialism  to  destroy  the  State 
and  put  Free  Society  in  its  place.  But  State  Socialism  in  the  hands 
of  a  bureaucratic  department— that  is  indeed  a  strange  birth  of 
compromise  and  '  moderation.'  " 

At  a  lecture  given  in  Fairbank,  Ont.,  by  a  citizen  of  Toronto  on 
"  Balaam's  Ass,"  and  illustrated  by  a  magic  lantern,  a  man  in  the 
audience  attempted  to  turn  the  proceedings  into  ridicule  and 
throw  suspicion  on  the  verity  of  the  story  of  the  angelic  voice  by 
counterfeiting  the  loud  and  discordant  bray  of  the  uninspired  ani- 
mal.   He  was  arrested  and  fined. 

From  a  letter  in  the  "  Freethinkers'  Magazine  "  :  Mrs.  W—  looks 
upon  me  as  being  theologically  ill,  and  would  prescribe  a  cure  as 
follows:  "1  1-2  hours'  Gospel  Songs;  2  hours'  Prayer;  4  hours' 
Moody  Sermon  ;  2  hours'  Comp.  Ext.  Exhortation  and  Song.  Mix 
thoroughly,  put  in  a  church,  and  let  it  come  to  a  fever  heat.  Dose, 
2  hrs.  just  before  retiring,  till  the  entire  mixture  has  been  taken." 

The  minister  is  not  to  ignore  social  questions  ;  neither  is  he  called 
upon  to  solve  them.  He  is  simply  called  upon  to  elucidate  clearly 
and  apply  fearlessly  these  great  moral  principles  which  underlie  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  which,  applied,  will  solve  all  problems 
and  bring  at  last  the  organization  of  society  and  industry  into  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  brotherly 
love.— [Christian  Union. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford  says  in  the  "  Independent"  :  "I  am  very 
sure  that  three  or  four  great  down- town  churches,  open  and  free, 
placed  where  populations  are  densest,  managed  and  served  not  by 
one  or  two  clergy,  but  by  half  a  dozen,  and  each,  say,  endowed  with 
a  million,  would  do  more  to  leaven  and  tincture  with  real  Christian- 
ity the  life  of  our  city,  than  all  the  down-town  missions  of  all  the 
churches  put  together." 

Royalty  is  dead  in  Italy ;  the  land  question  is  ripe  ;  the  factory 
slaves  already  in  open  revolt.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  simply  wait^ 
ing  for  favorable  circumstances  for  sending  away  their  kings  and 
courtiers,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Spain  will  be  the 
signal  for  provincial  independence,  for  communes  being  proclaimed, 
for  land  being  seized  from  the  landlords,  and  so  on.    Vienna  is  as 


revolutionary  a  centre  as  Paris  is  ;  and  the  autocracy  in  Russia  is 
on  its  deathbed. — [Freedom. 

"  Freedom  "  holds  that  Germany  is  not  marching  toward  Social- 
ism, but  toward  a  republic.  It  calls  on  the  Germans  to  "openly, 
plainly,  and  energetically  set  to  work  for  the  spreading  of  the  long 
forgotten  Socialist  idea,  not  the  authoritary  Socialist  idea  they  in- 
dulged until  now,  but  the  Anarchist  Socialism,  without  which  their 
revolution  in  so  heterogeneous  a  country  as  the  German  Empire 
would  be  sure  to  be  drowned  in  blood." 

Nationalism  will  never  be  able  to  educate  people  into  self-reliant, 
independent  men.  It  will  make  of  free  citizens  human  cattle,  pro- 
vided for  food  and  shelter,  and  put  to  work  by  the  national  board 
of  management.  But  as  soon  as  a  state  of  society  is  reached  in 
which  there  are  only  prudent,  reliant  and  independent  men,  and  in 
which  the  immoral  man  is  unfit  to  survive,  humanity  will  no  longer 
be  in  need  of  the  panacea  of  Nationalism.— [Open  Court. 

Commenting  on  the  first  of  May  labor  celebration  at  Union 
Square,  the  New  York  "Christian  Advocate  "  says  :  "Agitation 
is  the  watch-word  undoubtedly.  A  spirit  of  compromise,  after  full 
and  free  discussion,  should  everywhere  prevail.  No  involuntary 
reconstruction  can  take  place  without  revolution.  Whoever  ad- 
vocates revolution  in  a  free  government  is  an  anarchist,  a  venomous 
beast ;  but  all  agitation  which  meanwhile  respects  existing  laws  is 
lawful,  and  is  the  privilege  of  the  citizen." 

We  waste  about  as  much  as  we  use.  Our  fields  are  full  of  weeds. 
Four-tenths  of  our  tilled  fields  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
worse  than  useless  stimulants.  The  sparrows  on  the  housetops  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  our  fire-places,  since  four-fifths  of  our  calo- 
ric escapes  through  the  chimney.  Our  clothes  benefit  the  weaver 
more  than  the  wearer.  We  shift  with  annuals  where  we  should 
have  perennials.  Few  cultivators  develop  half  the  possible  re- 
sources of  their  soil.— [Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  Open  Court. 

Among  its  serious  paragraphs  the  "  Banner  of  Light"  has  the 
following:  "The  Harbinger"  says  that  recently  a  sealed  letter, 
sent  by  a  gentleman  to  Fred  Evans,  in  San  Francisco,  was  returned 
unopened,  with  an  answer  that  fully  satisfied  him  that  it  was  given 
by  the  spirit-friend  he  addressed.  In  addition  to  this  the  spirit 
added  when  and  where  he  was  born  in  earth  life,  when  be  first  came 
to  Australia,  and  how  he  amassed  wealth  there.  This  information 
was  not  asked  for,  but  volunteered  to  strengthen  the  proof  of  his 
identity. 

Cremation  is  becoming  a  common  thing  in  Europe.  There  are 
Siemens  furnaces  in  Dresden,  Breslau,  Gotha  and  Zurich.  At 
Zurich  a  regulation  is  in  force  by  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  must 
remain  in  separate  urns  at  the  cemetery  for  twenty  years.  Then 
the  nearest  of  kin  may  take  the  urn  to  his  dwelling.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  ashes  will  be  interred.  A  crematory  has  lately  been 
set  up  in  Copenhagen.  That  of  Milan  is  no  longer  opposed  by  the 
clergy.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  intends  to  establish  several  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris. 

The  preachers  naturally  try  to  make  their  service  as  interesting  as 
they  are  able,  by  telling  the  juvenile  listeners  anecdotes  about  good 
and  bad  little  boys  and  girls  who  never  existed.  These  narratives 
are  picked  up  by  lying  tracts.  I  can  safely  say  that  nobody  ever 
met  any  of  the  heroes  or  heroines  who  figure  in  the  pretty  tales,  and 
who  so  frequently  become  converted  all  in  a  moment  by  hearing  the 
glad  tidings.  I  presume  we  have  a  class  of  writers  who  turn  out 
such  tracts  by  the  thousand,  just  as  other  artists  fabricate  Christmas 
cards. — [Agnostic  Journal. 

As  to  what  is  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  the  Duluth  "Age" 
says  :  "  Let  farmers,  workingmen  and  all  who  seek  the  success  of 
measures  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  benefited,  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  caught  in  this  trap  [the  endless  tariff  reform  discussion.] 
Let  us  force  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  land,  transportation, 
and  finance,  resting  assured  that  when  these  are  settled  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  the  tariff  question  will  be  settled  also,  as  the 
false  system  of  which  it  is  a  part  will  be  removed,  and  freedom  of 
the  markets  established  on  an  enduring  basis." 

The  hired  editor  of  the  Helena  (Mon.)  daily  "  Journal "  lately  re- 
tired from  his  position,  and  in  doing  so  said  in  his  farewell  to  the 
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readers  that  he  had  "endeavored  to  faithfully  reflect  the  lines  of 
policy  laid  down  by  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  respecting  questions 
of  general  or  local  interest."  Upon  reading  this  the  proprietor- 
editor  of  the  Boulder  "  Age  "  says  the  "  Journal "  bond  man  "  did 
not  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  was  confessing  to  being  simply 
a  slave,"  writing  what  his  owner  told  him  to  write.  The  "  Age  " 
free  man  goes  on  to  declare  he  would  rather  run  a  little  weekly 
than  be  the  editor  of  a  big  daily  "  with  a  golden  collar  around  his 
neck." 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  the  June  "Scribner's,"  says  :  "  Constrained 
at  the  darkest  hour  to  humbly  confess  that  without  God's  help  I 
was  helpless,  I  vowed  a  vow  in  the  forest  solitudes  that  I  would 
confess  his  aid  before  men.  Silence,  as  of  death,  was  round  about 
me  ;  it  was  midnight ;  I  was  weakened  by  illness,  prostrated  by  fa- 
tigue, and  wan  with  anxiety  for  my  white  and  black  companions, 
whose  fate  was  a  mystery.  In  this  physical  and  mental  distress  I 
besought  God  to  give  me  back  my  people.  Nine  hours  later  we 
were  exulting  with  a  rapturous  joy.  In  full  view  of  all  was  the 
crimson  flag  with  the  crescent,  and  beneath  its  waving  folds  was  the 
long  lost  rear  column." 

A  gentleman  was  telling  me  today  that  while  reading  a  certain 
book  on  Theosophy  he  found  he  was  suffering  with  a  racking  head- 
ache. Guessing  the  cause  he  picked  up  a  work  on  Christian  Science 
and  had  not  read  a  page  till  he  was  entirely  relieved  again.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  today  from  a  lady  describing  the  cure  wrought  on  a 
friend  of  hers  by  simply  reading  a  copy  of  our  paper.  She  had  been 
an  invalid  for  over  a  year,  most  of  the  time  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
was  restored  to  health  in  half  an  hour  by  simply  catching  the  thought 
of  truth  from  a  Christian  Science  paper.  This  is  but  one  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation.— 
[Christian  Science  Thought. 

A  thought  from  Joseph  Labadie  :  "  '  It  takes  time  to  think,'  says 
a  writer  on  psychology  in  'The  Nineteenth  Century,'  and  he 
goes  deep  into  psychic  science  to  prove  his  proposition.  But  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  do  that ;  it  seems  self-evident.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, gives  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  the  work  day 
should  be  shortened  in  at  least  those  trades  and  occupations  that 
require  close  application.  Work  in  itself  does  not  harm  the  worker, 
but  it  is  the  continuous  use  of  one  set  of  faculties  that  wears  out 
the  human  mind  and  body.  The  division  of  labor  does  not  imply 
that  the  same  person  must  do  the  same  thing  always.  A  change 
of  employment  is  really  a  rest  to  mind  and  body." 

Who  has  not  had  doubts  about  God's  care  over  the  little  things 
of  this  world  ?  Have  you  not  sometimes,  in  the  quietude  of  evening, 
looked  up  to  the  "heavens,  where  millions  of  inhabited  worlds  revolve 
in  harmony  around  their  suns,  and  asked :  Is  it  true  that  the  great 
Eternal  Being,  who  created  and  governs  all  those  countless 
flaming  orbs,  hears  my  prayers  and  has  a  providential  care  over  me  ? 
Does  he  give  attention  to  all  the  minute  things  connected  with 
my  life?  Does  he  know  my  trials  and  sorrows  ?  Yes,  he  numbers 
the  hairs  of  your  head.  He,  whose  ear  is  ever  saluted  with  angelic 
harmonies,  listens  to  the  cry  of  the  young  raven  for  food  ;  how  much 
more  must  he  care  for  his  immortal  children,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ! — 
[Western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  "  Christian  Advocate  "  thus  brings  home  to  every  conscience 
the  liquor  traffic  question :  "  It  is  a  well  established  principle  in  law 
that  what  a  man  does  by  his  agent  he  does  himself.  This  principle 
carried  to  a  logical  conclusion  and  applied  to  the  case  in  hand, 
makes  all  who  support  the  license  system  morally  responsible  for 
the  liquor  traffic.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that 
each  individual  who  helps  to  establish  and  maintain  the  license  sys- 
tem is  morally  responsible  for  the  whole  sum  of  evil  that  the  licensed 
liquor  traffic  inflicts  upon  society."  This  reasoning  accepted,  all 
social  sins  are  the  sins  of  each,  and  in  his  daily  walk  every  man 
carries  on  his  shoulders  the  huge  burden  of  the  aggregate  of  public 
error  and  wrongdoing.    Miserable  mankind  ;  pitiable  man. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 


in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.    Subject:    "  Think  !  Speak  !  Write !" 

At  the  Liberal  Club,  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  next  Friday  even- 
ing, Mr.  Clark  Bell  will  speak  on  "The  Medico-Legal  Aspects  of 
Electrocution."  ' 

The  Cooper  Union  Wednesday  evening  public  lectures  and  free 
debates  will  be  continued  throughout  the  summer  for  the  discussion 
of  social  and  economic  subjects. 


Our  Weekly  News- Letter. 


Monday,  June  9,  1890. 

Nationalist  Notes :  A  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Kaweah  Coop- 
erative Colony  of  California,  residing  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
have  organized  as  the  "  Eastern  Group"  of  the  colony.  Its  mem- 
bers will  furnish  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  colony's  work 
and  progress,  and  receive  applications  for  membership  and  forward 
them,  with  reference,  etc.,  and  otherwise  assist  the  colony  in  its  un- 
dertaking. Its  officers  are  :  Ralph  W.  Pope,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, No.  12  W.  31st  street,  New  York  city ;  A.  L.  Voorhees,  record- 
ing secretary,  No.  7  Hull  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  G.  W.  Hopping, 
treasurer,  21  Piatt  street,  New  York.  .  .  .  The  "Weekly  Na- 
tionalist "  publishes  a  list  of  twenty-two  speakers,  ready  to  take  the 
stump  for  Nationalism  in  California.  It  contains  also  the  "  Articles 
of  Special  Copartnership  of  the  Laborers'  Cooperative  Construction 
Company  of  California,"  an  organization  intended  to  do  "a  general 
business  of  building,  construction,  and  improvement,  public  and 
private."  It  begins  with  fifty  members.  The  "California  Nationalist" 
says  there  are  three  or  four  Nationalist  papers  in  Los  Angeles,  diverse 
in  character,  and  each  doing  "  a  work  that  no  other  can  do."  Cali- 
fornia is  alive  with  Nationalism,  many  meetings  taking  place  weekly 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  .  .  .  George  Moore  and  W.  F.  Martin, 
of  Nationalist  Club  No.  6,  New  York,  have  interested  themselves  in 
advertising  Kaweah  in  the  "  World's  "  list  of  pleasant  cities  to  live 
in.    They  have  got  for  the  colony  town  660  votes. 

Labor  Notes  :  President  Carnot  has  pardoned  seventy-two  of  the 
imprisoned  strikers,  but  has  withheld  clemency  from  twenty-four 
others.  .  .  .  Joseph  Kaiser,  an  Anarchist,  who  was  arrested  in 
Chicago  on  suspicion  of  knowing  something  about  the  alleged  Hay- 
market  monument  bomb,  when  taken  before  Judge  Tully  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  found  the  police  willing  to  drop  the  case.  In  dis- 
charging the  prisoner,  the  judge  said  :  "I  cannot  too  strongly  de- 
nounce this  practice  of  the  police  in  locking  people  up  without  charg- 
ing them  with  any  crime  and  without  allowing  their  friends  to  come 
near  them.  It  is  a  barbarous  custom,  and  I  propose  to  investigate 
this  matter  and  see  by  what  warrant  of  law  the  police  do  these 
things."  .  .  .  P.  J.  McGuire  stated  in  last  week's  "Carpenter 
that  up  to  date  the  eight-hour  day  had  been  secured  this  season  for 
the  carpenters  in  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns,  affecting  23,355 
men  in  the  trade.  Nine  cities  were  still  out  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
and  six  had  compromised  on  nine  hours.  The  nine-hour  day  had 
been  established  in  seventy-two  cities  and  towns,  with  in  many  in- 
stances the  addition  of  eight  hours  a  day  on  Saturday.  The  conces- 
sion affected  14,180  carpenters,  while  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
shape  of  increased  wages  in  eighteen  other  cities. 

Socialist  Notes :  The  Socialist  Labor  Party's  political  convention 
is  to  be  held  on  July  11.  .  .  .  S.  E.  Shevitch  has  been  suc- 
ceeded as  editor  of  the  "  Volks-Zeitung  "  by  H.  Schlueter,  late  of 
the  "  Social  Democrat,"  official  organ  of  the  German  Democracy. 

Liberal  Notes  :  W.  H.  Burr  says  in  the  "  Boston  Investigator  " 
that  he  knows  personally  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  an  In- 
fidel, Mr.  Burr  apparently  using  the  word  infidel  to  denote  an  un- 
believer in  the  Christian  God.  Garrison,  he  says,  once  illustrated 
the  absurdity  of  prayer  by  saying  :  "  There  is  a  stove,  and  here  is 
coal ;  now,  how  absurd  for  me  to  fall  on  my  knees  and  pray  God  to 
make  a  fire?"  ...  To  the  "  Religio- Philosophical  Journal" 
Will  S.  Andres  contributes  an  article  on  the  religious  views  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  He  concludes  by  saying :  "I  can  truthfully  say, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  Christian."  .  .  .  The  "  Journal " 
has  adopted  a  smaller  form,  and  has  increased  its  pages  in  number 
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to  sixteen.  It  is  now  a  handsome  sheet.  .  .  .  A  monthly  liberal,  the 
"Cosmopolitan,"  has  been  set  up  at  Calcutta.  .  .  .  Herbert 
Spencer  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Society,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  its  congratulatory  resolutions  passed  on  his 
seventieth  birthday.  His  health,  he  says,  has  been  much  improved 
the  past  four  months. 

Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  makes  the  following  important  declara- 
tion in  the  June  "  All  Souls'  Monthly  "  :  "It  has  come  to  my  ears 
within  a  few  days  that  a  very  prominent  clergyman  of  our  city  has 
said  lately,  referring  to  the  theological  controversies  through  which 
All  Souls'  Church  passed  a  few  years  since,  that  I  made  some  pledge 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  concerning  my  future  preaching; 
that  I  had  bonded  myself  over  to  avoid  disputed  points  or  to  handle 
them  in  a  different  manner.  ...  I  have  no  wish  to  open  old 
sores.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  In  the  interests  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  I  accepted,  several  years  ago,  a  silence  as  to 
the  inner  history  of  my  relation  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  diocese  which  I  knew  then,  and  have  had  painful  reason  to 
know  since,  left  upon  me  this  very  suspicion  of  having  in  some  way 
made  my  peace  by  a  compromise.  I  never  made  any  compromise 
whatever  with  any  one.  I  never  took  back  any  public  utterance.  I 
never  promised  any  change  in  my  teachings  or  held  out  any  indica- 
tion of  such  a  change.  In  no  way  whatever,  to  no  person  what- 
ever, did  I,  at  any  time,  commit  myself  as  to  my  future  in  the  slight- 
est. My  soul  is  unsullied  by  any  such  self -stultification.  I  am  now, 
as  always,  bound  still  to  that  supreme  vow  of  the  clergyman— loy- 
alty to  the  truth  as  it  is  given  my  conscience  to  see  it." 

The  Radical  Club  has  secured  spacious  and  well-furnished  parlors 
at  No.  9  St.  Mark's  place.  On  Saturday  evening  last  the  first  re- 
union took  place,  the  rooms  being  comfortably  filled  by  the  attend- 
ance. The  rooms  will  be  open  every  evening  for  members,  one  of 
the  officers  being  present  to  receive  dues.  The  club  list  now  counts 
up  about  150  persons. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  founder  of  Secularism,  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  English  cooperative  movement,  is  telling  the  story  of 
his  life  in  the  "Newcastle  Chronicle."    His  chapters  thus  far  de- 
scribe his  education,  his  experience  as  a  metal-worker,  and  his 
eventful  career  as  a  free-thought  missionary.    That  Mr.  Holyoake 
would  have  people  "hear  the  other  side"  is  very  evident  from  this  : 
' '  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  criminal  thing  to  deliver  any  ad- 
dress intended  to  influence  belief  and  conduct,  without  giving  the 
hearer  opportunity  of  challenging  there  and  then  the  validity  of  the 
argument  advanced  in  the  presence  of  those  who  heard  it,  while  the 
impression  was  vivid  in  their  minds.   Every  hearer,  according  to  his 
belief,  has  to  answer  to  his  conscience  or  to  God  for  the  opinions  he 
holds.    Each  man  has  to  answer  for  himself.  And  since  no  speaker 
takes  the  hearer's  responsibility,  he  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  self- 
protection  who  does  not  think  for  himseif  where  he  has  to  answer 
for  himself.    Not  less  is  the  speaker  the  enemy  of  the  hearer  who 
under  any  pretext  imposes  upon  him  opinions  without  affording 
him  the  means  of  self-defense  by  question  and  debate."  The 
same  policy  of  candor  and  fairness  was  set  forth  in  his  "Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  Debate,"  issued  some  forty  years  ago,  and  neatly 
pirated  by  a  pious  publisher  of  New  York,  who  refused  the  author 
the  poor  compliment  of  naming  him,  for  was  not  his  heterodoxy  no- 
torious ?    In  telling  of  his  trial  and  imprisonment  for  alleged  Athe- 
ism, Mr.  Holyoake  says  :    "It  was  a  doctrine  of  mine  that  anger 
was  but  the  exhibition  of  ignorance  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  ha- 
tred was  no  economy  of  time,  as  it  enabled  persons  whom  you  knew 
and  detested  to  occupy  your  thoughts  with  schemes  of  retaliation. 
There  is  a  period  in  law  when  debts  are  no  longer  recoverable,  and 
I  have  suggested  to  cooperative  societies  that  associative  animosi- 
ties should  be  closed  with  the  accounts,  and  not  carried  forward  to 
the  next  quarter.    Certainly  the  best  new  year's  resolve  is  to  cancel 
the  hatreds  which  the  past  twelve  months  may  have  engendered— 
to  treat  them  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and  begin  each  new 
year  free  from  the  unprofitable  burden  of  resentment  or  malevolence 
to  any  man.    Though  this  rule  has  brought  me  a  sense  of  peace  like 
an  annual  endowment,  I  find  after  forty-eight  years  some  anti-cler- 
ical indignation  creep  into  my  mind  when  the  intentional  indignities 
of  my  march  to  Gloucester  jail  recur  to  me."    Despite  the  burden 
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of  years  Mr.  Holyoake  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  nothing  would 
please  him  better  than  to  visit  America  once  more.  He  now  re- 
sides at  Brighton,  at  Eastern  Lodge,  Camelford  Road. 


Literature. 


Books  Received:  "Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  "  Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,"  by  A.  J- 
Wauters;  John  B.  Alden,  New  York.  "The  Devil's  Anvil,"  by 
Mary  Kyle  Dallas  ;  Belford  Co.,  New  York.  "  Blindfold,"  by 
Florence  Marryat ;  John  W.  Lovell  Co.,  New  York.  "A  Daugh- 
ter of  Silence,"  by  Edgar  Fawcett ;  Belford  Co.,  New  York.  "  The 
Bachelor  Girl,"  by  William  Hosea  Ballou;  illustrated  by  H.  Clay 
Coultaus  ;  John  W.  Lovell  Co.,  New  York.  "  Ecclesiastical  versus 
Civil  Authority,  God  in  the  Federal  Constitution  :  Man  and  Woman 
Out,"  a  discourse  by  Parker  Pillsbury ;  Republican  Press  Associ- 
ation, Concord,  N.  H. 

In  publishing  "  Lord  Healey  and  Other  Poems,"  S.  G.  Vance 
says  he  asks  no  favors  but  desires  that  this,  his  first  work,  shall 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  or  demerits.  Let  it  be  so.  To  make  him- 
self plain  to  the  reader  he  spreads  capitals  plentifully  on  every  page, 
and  in  explanatory  notes  tells  us  who  Hercules,  Achilles,  Neptune, 
Apollyon,  and  Herodotus  were,  what  a  Hottentot  is  and  who  Ten- 
nyson is. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  "  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia ;  or,  Worldliness  in  the  Church,"  published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls,  in  which  he  discusses  the  practical  teachings  of  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  Revelation,  "believing  that  no  book  in  the 
Bible  is  more  full  of  practical  religious  truth,  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion, warning,  and  encouragement  of  every  child  of  God."  The 
letters  of  the  Lord  to  the  seven  churches  are  examined  in  separate 
chapters.  Dr.  Crosby  considers  worldliness  the  danger  that  al- 
ways has  threatened  and  does  now  threaten,  the  Church.  He  says  : 
' '  There  are  pulpits  where  the  f earf ulness  of  sin  and  the  absolute 
need  of  the  divine  Savior  for  man's  lost  soul  are  never  preached, 
and  from  which  the  selfishness  and  self-indulgence  of  mankind  are 
nurtured  and  encouraged."  And  again:  "Any  attempt  to  make 
peace  with  the  world  is  treachery  to  Christ.  Christians  are  to  be 
ever  at  sword's  points  with  the  world  or  else  abandon  their  false 
titles  of  Christians.  Gambling,  he  calls  stealing  in  disguise. 
"  Cornering  "  is  highway  robbery,  with  a  very  slim  disguise.  The 
depreciation  of  values  is  practical  lying.  The  sale  of  defective 
goods  as  sound,  is  fraud.  The  reduction  of  wages  is  often  the  op- 
pression of  the  poor.  And  a  hundred  forms  of  taking  advantage  of 
weakness  and  poverty  are  the  common  traits  of  business  among 
thousands  of  church  members.  h.  w. 

"  An  Appeal  to  Pharoah ;  the  Negro  Problem  and  its  Radical  So- 
lution," (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  cloth,  one  dollar), 
is  by  an  anonymous  author.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  has  an 
attractive  binding.  It  is  the  negro,  the  author  declares,  which  has 
caused  the  division  between  North  and  South,  and  the  race 
question  can  never  be  settled  save  by  the  emigration  of  the  negro. 
Though  the  slave  has  been  freed,  the  prejudice  still  remains  against 
him  to  a  great  extent ;  he  is  not  accorded  the  same  rights,  or  looked 
upon  as  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  In  political  life,  places  of 
honor,  profit,  and  trust  are  closed  against  him.  "As  professor, 
teacher,  merchant,  lawyer,  physician,  journalist,  etc.,  he  receives, 
indeed,  the  countenance  and  custom  of  his  own  race,  and  he  looks 
for  no  other."  Besides  the  race  prejudice,  the  American  or  foreign 
emigrant  will  not  work  for  the  wages  or  live  in  the  hovels  in  which 
the  negro  is  content.  Extracts  from  different  newspapers  covering 
the  period  from  1886  to  18S9,  show  the  prejudice  still  existing.  The 
author  says  :  "  The  removal  of  the  negro  from  our  country  to  his 
own  country — from  America  to  Africa — alone  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem." Following,  are  methods  of  carrying  the  proposed  emigration 
plan  into  practice  and  the  probability  of  the  negro's  willingness  to 
go,  though  the  author  acknowledges  they  may  not  take  kindly  to 
any  plan  for  their  removal.  H.  w. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SPRING  VALLEY. 

By  HENRY  D.  LLOYD.  ' 

This  book  tells  how  the  Spring  Valley  miners 
were  starved  into  actual  slavery. 
It  is  the  st  ory  of  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  crime. 
It  deals  not  with  theories  but  with  facts,  figures 
and  names.   It  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  book. 

264  pages    Paper,     cents ;  cloth,  $1. 
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classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  assist  in  literary 
composition. 

' '  There  is  no  need  of  praising  the  excellent  Roget, 
whose  work  is  almost  as  indispensable  to  all  writers 
as  a  dictionary."— [New  York  World. 

"While  there  are  many  dictionaries  and  works  on 
synonyms,  none  can  be  named  beside  this,  which 
is  indispensable  to  all  writers  of  the  tongue." — 
[Round  Table. 

"  It  is  a  standard,  and  there  are  no  terms  the 
critic  can  use  in  speaking  of  it  but  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise."— [The  Churchman. 
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chance.  F.  M.  Brooks,  Secretary,  821  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Heating  Apparatus, 


HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's  "  Elixir  of  Life"  was 

borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  tlr  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power— vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

56  West  25th  street.  New  York.    DruEElsts,  or  sent  by  mail,  81. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
I  have  endeavored  to  spread  the  light, 
calling  especial  attention  to  the  Twentieth 
Century.  I  have  distributed  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  your  paper  among 
the  people  all  the  way  from  my  home  in 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  to  this  place,  and 
no  doubt  have  gained  you  some  new  sub- 
scribers. Hoping  your  success  will  not  be 
checked,  but  go  on  increasing  till  love,  not 
greed,  will  be  man's  ruling  motive,  I  remain 
yours  for  liberty,  Horace  S.  Crosby,  Lead- 
ville,  Col.   

Mr.  S.  H.  Grant,  Corsicana,  Texas,  has 
made  the  mistake  of  his  life.  He  had  a 
chance  to  get  a  new  idea  and  threw  it  away. 
His  letter  will  explain  it  all  and  here  it  is  : 
"  Your  Twentieth  Century  is  at  hand. 
We  fully  agree  with  you  concerning  the 
bible  and  its  teachings,  but  we  are  a  law 
abiding  people  here  in  Texas,  and  have  no 
faith  in  your  Anarchistic  teachings.  We  be- 
lieve in  law  and  order,  and  we  propose  to 
correct  our  laws  lawfully  and  not  by  brute 
force.  You  need  not  bother  about  sending 
us  another  number  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. We  are  Democrats  and  wish  to  cor- 
rect our  laws  lawfully."  Evidently  some 
one  knew  Mr.  Grant  and  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  paper  to  see  how  it  would  work  on 
him,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  A  Texas  Demo- 
crat is  too  good  for  a  wicked  paper  like 
this.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  religious  Liberal,  it 
seems,  but  on  the  subject  of  Texas  "law 
and  order"  he's  an  orthodox  of  the  ortho- 
dox. But,  seriously,  what  humbug  this  is 
to  talk-  about  doing  things  without  brute 
force.  This  paper  does  not  advocate  the 
use  of  brute  force;  but  for  a  man  like  this 
Grant  to  talk  as  he  does  about  brute  force 
is  silly.  Why,  the  blood  from  the  war  that 
whipped  the  South  into  submission  is  hardly 
dry  on  the  soil,  and  if  laboring  men  should 
attempt  to  use  the  vacant  land  of  Texas, 
probably  Mr.  Grant  would  be  among  the 
first  to  help  drive  them  off  to  starve. 


48  Railroad  Avenue, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  the  "Arena" 
writes:  "I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you 
are  so  rapidly  forging  your  way  to  the 
front  among  the  really  great  weeklies  of 
this  country.  I  am  pleased  to  note  your 
success  because  of  the  splendid  influence 
your  journal  is  exerting  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.  While,  as  you  well  know,  I  do 
not  entertain  the  same  religious  views  as 
yourself,  I,  with  you,  believe  in  absolute 
free  thought,  and  in  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  reason  in  everything."  These 
good  words  are  highly  prized.  What  mat- 
ters it  whether  we  hold  the  same  religious 
views  or  not  if  we  respect  each  other  in 
our  honest  thought.  "To  believe  in  abso- 
lute free  thought  and  in  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  reason  in  everything"  is  a 
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A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   ^Publishing  House, 
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By  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST  and  Dr.  FOOTE,  Jr. 

Price,  3  Cents. 
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reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  drawing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
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tained. After  copies  taken  from  it,  ink  will  sink 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
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$1.50  ;  letter  size,  ^2.23 ;  legal  cap  size,  $2.50 ;  brief, 
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The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist,  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 
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5  and  7  Dey  street.  New  York. 
Mention  the  Twentieth  Century  when  answer- 
ing. 

^ORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  *5c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth.  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "Crisis," 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.  Paper,  25c :  cloth,  50c 

Theological  Works:  "Age  of  Reason,"  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait.  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 
•  •  Crumbling  Creeds , "  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c. 
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Modern  Science  Essayist 

I.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.    By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 
2  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 
fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 
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14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

15.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.   By  Minot  J.  Savage. 
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One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.   Complete  index.    $2  post-paid. 

■'  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
— [Brooklyn  Citizen. 

J^~The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 
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Modern  Science  Essayist 
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The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 
osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Robert  G. 
Eccles,  M.  D. 

A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.  By  Hon.  A.  N. 
Adams. 

Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 

The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.    By  C. 

Staniland  Wake. 
The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 
The  Evolution  of  Law.   By  Rutus  Sheldon. 
The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 
Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor.    By  Rev.  John 

C.  Kimball. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  By  James  A. 
Skilton. 

Evolution  of  the  Wages  System.  By  G.  Gunton. 
IO    Cents  Each. 
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sound  principle  and  happy  are  we  to  have 
such  a  magazine  as  the  ' '  Arena "  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  its  editor. 


Volney's  "Ruins"  is  a  Liberal  classic.  Buy 
one  quick. 

Try  and  get  us  one  new  subscriber.  We 
need  the  subscriber,  and  he  or  she  needs  us. 


It  requires  money  to  run  this  magazine — 
piles  of  it.  If  you  are  back  on  your  sub- 
scription don't  be  afraid  to  send  us  your  two 
dollars,  or  our  two  dollars,  just  as  you  choose 
to  put  it.   

The  contents  of  your  paper  have  a  de- 
pressing, sometimes  saddening,  effect  upon 
me ;  but  as  that  is  the  fault  of  the  conditions 
against  which  you  protest  so  earnestly,  I 
have  decided  to  renew  my  subscription. — J. 
C.  Steinmetz,  Devon,  Pa. 


Success  to  your  paper ;  I  am  delighted  with 
it,  and  should  miss  it  very  much  could  I  not 
get  it. — J.  A.  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Dollar  is  Received. — I  can't  tell 
anything  about  the  street  or  number  of  your 
address,  but  remember  New  York.  Inclosed 
is  the  dollar.  If  you  chance  to  receive  it, 
please  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  put  my 
name  on  your  subscription  list. — D.  S.  Stod- 
dard, Emporia,  Kan. 

We  will  send  this  paper  to  any  address  on 
trial  for  eight  weeks  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Why  not  pick  out  some  conservative  friend 
and  send  him  this  paper  for  eight  weeks  for 
twenty- five  cents?  You  never  can  tell  what 
might  be  the  result  of  such  a  venture. 


We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  radi- 
cal weekly  in  the  world. 


When  you  buy  anything  from  our  adver- 
tisers please  mention  this  paper. 

Read  Dyer  D.  Lum's  new  book  on  Anarch- 
ism. It's  harmless.  You  can  leave  it  lying 
about  the  house  safely.  It  won't  explode. 
Twenty-five  cents. 


The  address  in  this  number  is  quite  suit- 
able to  put  into  the  hands  of  ministers.  Send 
us  your  orders  and  we  will  fill  them. 


Long  may,  the  Twentieth  Century  shine 
as  a  beacon  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  that 
yet  surrounds  us  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Health  and  long  life  to  your  able  and  talent- 
ed staff  of  brave  writers  who,  week  after 
week,  give  us  readers  such  a  feast  of  noble 
thoughts  from  their  active  brains.  The  daily 
press  has  very  little  charm  forme  since  I  be- 
came a  reader  of  your  superb  magazine.  I 
hope  yet  to  live  and  see  some  of  its  grand 
ideas  adopted  in  our  everyday  life.  Even 
here,  where  I  live,  there  is  a  holy  discontent 
with  things  as  they  are,  a  bright  harbinger 
for  the  future. — Joseph  Richmond,  Elliott, 
111.   

One  kind  of  letter  we  like  to  get :  "In- 
closed you  should  find  $2  for  Twentieth 
Century  for  one  year." 


Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


VOLNBY. 

NEW  EDITION.  1  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c. 
Printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.    Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  "Warren  street,  New  York. 

"SHORTHAND"  ^=^1 

editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 

THE 

Co-operative  Commonwealth 

In  its  outlines :  An  Exposition  of  Modern  Social- 
ism. 

BY  LAURENCE  GRONLUND. 

"The  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  is  a  neat, 
handy  volume  of  278  pages,  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  person  who  wants  to  be  posted 
on  what  is  thought  of  and  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  does  what  no  other  book  does :  it  presents  to  the 
reader  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  readable  form  all 
the  principle  propositions  of  Modern  Socialism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Socialist. 

"Mr.  Gronlund  is  a  man  to  be  read  with  respect, 
and  his  works  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hopes  and  mo- 
tives of  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men." — [Wm.  D. 
Howells,  in  a  three  page  review  in  Harper's 
Monthly. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper  binding,  25  cents. 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 
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B.   FROTHINGHAM'S  WORKS. 


THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis- 
courses of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 

nature  we  have  ever  read."   238  pages  ;  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY,   ismo,  cloth 
extra.  $1.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England.    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.50. 
"Masterly   in   matter,  treatment  and  style. 

— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75. 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  strong  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty,  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h!s  pre- 
vious works."— [New  Bedford  Mercury. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

"A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 

"The  Economics  of  Anarchy,"  by  Dyer 
D.  Lum.    25  cents. 
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I  deo- Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show- 
That  Henry  George  took  h's  doctrines  bodily  from 

the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 
That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
tho'e  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  add«*d. 
That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 
That  in  his  attack  on  the  wages-  fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
ns-d  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 
That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"  shattered  "  the  old  political  economy  is  base 
loss,  the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "Progress  and  Poverty 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
D0ve — which  is  given  in  full— could  only  mis 
lead  people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Denial  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

One  Hundred  Pages,   -   -   -   15  Cents. 
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 OF  


AGNOSTICISM: 

or,  trie  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
BY  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Pll  D. 


{Second  Edition.) 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888  is  a  sho't, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophv,  to  prove  that  t^e  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World- Conception  is  the  necessary 
founda  ion  of  SCIEr-TlFlC  ETHICS. 

1  volume.    12H10.    Price  $1.    First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


'pHE    SOCIAL  MONSTER. 

By  JOHN  MOST. 
Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St. 


"  The  Strongest  American  Novel  Since  the  Scarlet 
Letter." 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MEN  DO. 

By  EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

author  of'  Divided  Lives,  "Miriam  Balestier,"  'A 
Daughter  of  Silence,"  etc. 

izmo,  cloth,  $1.   Illuminated  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A  NOVEL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
tion. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
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Books  at  Small  Prices. 


Utopia,    liy  SirThomas  More.   Cloth,  30  cents. 
Natural  law  in  tii<^  Spiritual  World.  By 

Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    urao,  cloth,  gilt  top,  50c. 
"  Knocks  out  Materialism." 

"  No  one  interested  in  the  discussion  of  Material- 
ism can  afford  to  skip  this  book." 

Huron's  Essays,  with  notes  by  Devey.  Cloth, 
3-)  cents. 

Bacon's  E<s;iys  with  Locke  on  file  Under- 
standing,  in  one  volume,  half  Russia,  45  cents. 

George  Eliot's  Works.  Popular  edition,  8vo. 
$3  75- 

Gpictetug  Tlie Teachings  of.  Translated,  with 
notes,  by  Rollesion.    210  pages,  cloth,  30  cents. 

Marcus  Aiir*'liu«,  The  Thoughts  of.  Trans 
lated  by  George  Long,  with  sketches  of  his  life  and 
a  new  view  of  His  philosophy.   Cloth,  30  cents. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Clo'h, 
60  c  nts. 

Lossing.  Eminent Americans.  Cloth, 90 cents. 
Emerson's  E«says — First  series  ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

Second   "         "  " 
Complete  in  1  vol.,  half  mor.,  75c. 
New  England  Reformers,  etc  ,  cloth,  35c. 
The  Woman's  Story,  as  told  by  twenty  famous 
*  merican  women,  whose  names  are  appended, with 
biographical  sketches  and  fine  portraits  r>f  the  au- 
thors   Edited  by  Laura  C.  Holloway.   Large  mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

American  Popular  Poets — 

Bryant's  Poems  cloth,  30  cents. 
Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night  and  other 
poems.  30  cents    (The  Spirit  of  Beauty  and 
other  poems,  30  cents    The  Spanish  Student 
and  o  her  poems,  30  cents.    2  in  1  vol.  60c.) 
Lowell,  James  R.   Early  poems,  cloth,  30 cents. 
Whittier's  Poems  (so  far  as  out  of  copyright), 
30  cents. 
The  Great  British  Poets- 
Robert  Burns.    Fine  clnth,  $1.40. 
Milton.    2  volumes  f«r  80  cent--. 
Thomas  Moore.    3  vo'umes  for  $1  40. 
Sir  Walter  S<-ott.    4  volumes  for  $1.75. 
Buskin's  Choice  Works.— Sesame  and  L;lies. 
cloth,  30  cents.    Crow  1  of  Wild  Olives,  30  cents. 

Buskin,  Anthology:  Art  and  Life.  Compiled 
bv  William  Sloane  Kennedy.   Two  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt  top  $1.15. 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.    Cloth,  2c c. 
Carlyle.   Complefe  works  ;  12  volumes  (various 
prices  ;  send  for  list.) 

Guizot.  Historv  of  Civilization.  By  M,  Guizo\ 
Tn  one  large  volume,  large  12030,  270  pages  ;  cloth, 
50  cents. 

The  Intellectual  Life.  By  Philip  GilbeTt  Ham 
erton.    Cloth,  60  cents  ;  half  morocco,  75  cents. 

McCarthy.  A  Short  Hi«tx>rv  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times,  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy  ;  'argetype, 
( loth,  35  cents 

A  History  of  French  Literature,  by  Prof  Chas. 
W  H'.tson";  i2mo,  $r.io 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  Sir  John  W. 
Dawson.  Small  quarto,  cloth,  'llust.,  price  reduced 
from  $1.5-  to  to  cents  ;  cheap  edition  in  paper,  with 
illustrations  15  cnts. 

Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  bv  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchel.  Price  1  educed  from  $1.5);  paper,  15  rents; 
cloth,  35  cents. 

Touman's  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Wants, 
containing  over  2o,oon  receipts  ;  royal  8vo,  530  pages; 
price  reduced  from  $4  to  $1.50. 

Science  of  a  New  Life,  by  John  Cowan,  M.  D.; 
400  pages  8vo,  *2  Treats  of  matters  connected 
with  the  generation  and  regeneration  of  the  human 
race. 

Family  Medical  Guide.  Edited  by  EdwinLan- 
caster,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  Written  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  London.  American  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  large  8vo,  500  pages ;  price  in  cloth,  $4, 
reduced  to  $1. 

Boget's  Thesaurus  ;  words  classified  according 
to  their  meaning.  12010,  half  Russia  ;  price  reduced 
from  $2.50  to  $1.50. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Liberty.    Cloth,  30  cents. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 

now  in  its  20th  year,  is  purely  Western  in  make-up, 
timely  in  sentiment.  Light,  short,  readable  articles 
on  all  subjects.  Advanced  in  thought,  and  aims  to 
the  better  condition  of  its  readers.  Sample  copy 
sent  to  any  address  for  10  cents.  Address  T.  J. 
GlLMORE,  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  This 
paper  and  St.  Louis  Magazine  sent  one  year  for 
$2.50. 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I-The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  »he  Limit  of  Price :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Pinal 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussioj, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts o£  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lysander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  societv  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address- 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.   Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
'  rule.  A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
i  large  tvpe,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

:  WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE 
By  Henry  Appleton.    Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reel  us.   Pi  ice,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY  ?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.   Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.   By  Auberon  Herbert.   Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 
tions, and  Frauds.    Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).   25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd.    10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.   810  pages.    Price,  *3. 

%W  The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
work. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


QEN.  M.  M.  TRUMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it :  "  It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy  ;  12  copies  for  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $i. 
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HERRING'S 


HERRING  &  CO., 

251  &252  Broadway,  NewYork. 


SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARBISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 
Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 

ELECTRO- 


Chemical  Fluid 


Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superflu- 
ous Hair  from  the  fore  ■ 
head,lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face  or 
body, without  pain  or  in- 
j  ury  to  th  e  skin.  In  order 
to  prove  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation,  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send 
sample  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  19 
cents,  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Electro-Chemi 
cal  Co.,  25  East  14th  street,  New  York. 


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 

BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
-iV.  Y.  World. 

Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  By  Jas. 
A.  Skilton.    10  cents. 


A  Thoughtless  Yes 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


THE  above  work,  fresh  from  the  press,  is  a  col- 
lection of  nine  short  stories,  as  follows  : 

A  Splendid  Judge  of  a  Woman, 

The  Lady  of  the  Clnb, 

Under  Protest, 

For  the  Prosecution, 

A  Rusty  Link  in  the  Chain, 

The  Boler  House  Mystery, 

The  Time-Lock  of  Our  Ancestors, 

Florence  Campbell's  Fate, 

My  Patient's  Story. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper ;  231  pages.   50  cents. 


MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GODS. 

With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
PAPER,  50C;  CLOTH,  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


One5troke. 
G.  K.  ANDERSON, 

30  HANOVER  ST.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Circulars  free.   Mention  this  paper. 


'r Joseph  McDonough, 
Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 


Albany,  N.  Y., 
Dealer  in 

Rare  and  Curious  Books. 

^"Catalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
including  Spanish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one. 


EF*  The  Evolution  of  the  State.  By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 


"The  Gladstone" 

LAMP 

!  finest  lamp  In  the  world, 
es  aj>ure,80fr>  brill i- 
white  ligntof  85  candle 
power.  Purerand brighter 
than  gas  light ;  softer  than 
electric  light  —  more 
Cheerful  than  either. 
A  marvelous  light  from 
ordinary  lamp  Oil ! 

Seeing  is  Believing 

A  "wonderful  lamp" 
It  is  indeed.  Never 
needs  trimming,  never 
smokes  nor  breaks 
cblmn?vs,never"smellB 
of  the  oil;"  no  flicker- 
ing, no  climbing  of  the 
flame,  no  annoyance  of 
an;  kind,  and  can- 
not explode.  And 
tu'Sides  it  gives  a  clear. 
white(Vi<,10to3O 
times  size  &  brilliancy 
of  any  ordinary  house 
lamp!  Finished  in  either 
Brass,  Nickel,  Gold  or 
Antique  Bronze.  Also 

The  Gladstone  Extension  Study  Lamp 

f  ir  Clergymen.  Editors,  Students,  Teachers. 
Professors,  Lawyers,  Physicians  and  other 
professional  men. 

The  Gladstone  Banquet  Lamps. 

The  Gladstone  Piano  Lamps. 

Send  for  price  list.   Single  lamps  at  vhole- 
sale  price,  boxed  and  sent  safely  by  express. 
JgSfGet  our  prices.   "  Seeing  is  believing?' 
GLADSTONE  LAMP  CO., 

71  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOB   MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency .  "  Diana  "  is  original  in  theory, 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25 cents  by  BTJRNZ  &  CO., 
24  Clinton  place,  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.   Send  for  circulars. 


HOLMAN'S, 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 

CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 
An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.  Price  3s  cents. 

THE  HEALTH-LIFT 

  IS  A   

SCIENTIFIC  and 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXERCISE, 

free  from  the  injurious  and  exhaus- 
ting tendencies  of  gymnastics. 

It  "  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
exercise  into  a  very  short  time." — 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

"  It  not  only  increases  muscular 
strength,  but  refreshes  exhausted 
nervous  energy. "—Henry  D.Noyes 
M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  ex- 
ercise—salutary, agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating." —  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M.  D. 


gy  Free  trial  exercise  at  .A. 

BRYANT  BUILDING, 

Room  -43, 
55  LIBERTY  STREET,  corner  of  Nassau  street. 

LEWIS  6.  JANES,  Proprietor. 


3  ^  ^  *  > 
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Twentieth  Century 


A     WEEKLY     RADICAL  MAGAZINE, 


Vol.  IV.    No.  25. 


WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1890.  Price,  5  Cents. 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION. 

A  so-called  "Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  "  is  being  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  body  oi  the  book, 
from  A  to  Z,  is  a  cheap  reprint,  page  for 
naae.  of  the  edition  of  1847,  which  was  in 
its  dav  a  valuable  book,  but  in  the  pro- 
JressSunguage  for  over  FORTY  YEARS, 
has  been  completely  superseded.  It  is 
now  reproduced,  broken  type,  errors  and 
all.byphoto-lithographprocess.ispnnted 
on  cheap  paper  and  flimsily  bound.  A 
brief  comparison,  page  by  page,  between 
the  reprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged 
edition,  will  show  the  great  superiority 
of  the  latter.  These  reprints  areas  out 
of  date  as  a  last  year's  almanac.  No  hon- 
orable dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  such 
to  suppose  that  he  is  getting  the  Webster 
which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard 
and  THE  BEST,— every  copy  of  which 
bears  our  imprint  as  given  below. 
1©-If  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  the  "  Ancient  Edition"  by  any 
misrepresentations  will  advise  us  of  the 
facts,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  the 
seller  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

IIIAUTFIt  Ladies  or  Gents. 
WW  API  I  fcU  Old  reliable  house 


AGENTS 


Permanent  business.  Quick  sales. 
.  .  w_.  .  .  —  Valuable  Sample  Free.  Rare 
chance    F.  M.  Brooks,  Secretary,  821  Broadway,  N.  Y . 


A  FREE  TRIAL  EXERCISE  ! 

Men,  Women,  and  Youths  may  have  a  free  trial  of 
A  TRUE  HEALTH  EXERCISER, 

on  exhibition  ond  for  sal*  by  the  STAR  EXER- 
CISER CO.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 

Something  Valuable  and  Cheap.   All  can 
afford  it.   Send  for  circular. 


Voltaire's  Romances. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 

Translated  from  the  French.   Complete  in 
one  volume.   With  numerous  illustra- 
tions, including  three  authenti- 
cated portraits  of  the  author. 

A  handsome  volume  of  448  pages,  printed  on  fine 
laid  paper,  and  with  the  best  modern  presswo^k. 
Bound  In  cloth  and  half  calf,  library  stvle  ;  6,  en 
gravings.  Price :  paper.  $1  ;  cloth,  $1.50  ,  half  ca.lt 
or  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $4. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


T 


HE 


ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 


now  in  its  twentieth  year,  contains  Original  Tories, 
Po"ems,  Timely  Articles  for  ^X^Hvril™ 
various  sub  ects,  Papers  on  Health  and  Hygiene, 
Metaphystes  Home  aPnd  Society  Topics,  etc  Price 

a  year  ;  sample  copy  sent  for  6c.  .Ad.dress 
T  GiLMORE  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We 
win  send I  St.Ws  Magazine  and  this  paper  one 
year  for  $2.75.    Address  this  office.  


telUMIVEMTY' 

I*  *   '  E8TAB.  I8S8.  IHCOR.1677 


They  Lead  the  World  I  ^ 


Smen.y     Try  Cat,  rree.    ■  ^ 

IMARCHAI  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.  ORGANS^ 
8     ooe  c  2lstS».,H.Y.  $35  to  S500  * 

A.  STRIKE  OK 

Millionaires  against  Miners 


THE  STORY  OF  SPRING  VALLEY. 

By  HENRY  D.  LLOYD. 

1^-  This  book  tells  how  the  Spring  Valley  miners 
were  starved  into  actual  slavery. 
It  is  the  s'  ory  of  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  crime. 
It  deals  not  with  theories  but  with  facts,  figures 
and  names.    It  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  book. 

264  pages    Paper,  =0  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TUBE  ROSES,  FORONE°DOLLAR! 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  either,  So  cents ;  ten  of  either,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
your  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  cents.      Fern  Cliff  Greenhouse, 

Springfield,  O. 


SHORTHAND  instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed^  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HARBISON,  Sten- 
ographer, 339  Broadway. 


BEECHAM  S  PILLS. 

THIS  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE 


FOR  ALL 


Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders 

to  which  men,  women  and  children 
are  subject,  is  the  most  marvelous 
Antidote  yet  discovered.  It  is  the 
premier  specific  for  Weak  Stomach, 
Sick  Headache,  Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation,  Disordered  LivER,etc. ; 
and  is  found  especially  efficacious 
and  remedial  by  female  sufferers. 

Long  pre-eminent  for  their  health- 
restoring  and  life-giving  properties. 


beecham's  pills 


HAVE  AN 


8  THE  CHEAT  ERICIJSH  HEMEDTf.  @  / 


UNPRECEDENTED  DEMAND 

and  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent 
Medicine  in  the  World. 

PRICE,    35   CENTS    PER  BOX. 

Prepared  only  by  Thos.  Beecham, 
St.  Helen's,Lancashire,  England.  B. 
F.  Allen  Co.,  sole  agents  for  the 
United  States,  365  and  367  Canal 
street,  New  York,  who  (if  your  drug- 
gist does  not  keep  them)  will  mail 
Beecham's  Pills  on  receipt  of  price 

— but  inquire  first. 

Please  mention  this  publication  in  ordering. 
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HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


No.  1.  Light  Science  fop  leisure  Honrs. 

A  Beries  of  familiar  essays  on  astronom- 
ical and  other  natural  phenomena.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  F.E.A.S. 

No.  2.  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers, 
Ice  and  Glaciers.  (10  illustrations).  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.B.S. 

No.  3.  Physics  and  Politics.  An  application 
of  the  principles  of  Natural  Science  to 
Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot, 
author  of  "The  English  Constitution." 

No.  4.  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  (with  numerous 
illustrations).  By  Thomas  U.  Huxley, 
F.B.S. 

No.  B.  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  G.  Town  Geology.  "With  Appendix  on 
Coral  and  Coral  Beefs.  Ey  Bev.  Charles 
Kingsley. 

No,  7.  The  Conservation  of  Energy,  (with 
numerous  illustrations).  By  Balfour  Stew- 
art, LL.D. 


No.  8. 

No.  9. 
No.  10. 


The  Study  of  Languages,  brought  back 
to  its  true  principles.   By  C.  Marcel. 

The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Hebert  Spencer. 

The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation 
to  Music,  (numerous  illustrations),  Ey 
Prof.  Pietro  Blaserna. 

The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Ama- 
zons. A  record  of  11  years  of  travel. 
By  Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.L.S.  (Sot 
sold  separately). 

No.  13.  Mind  and  Body.  The  theories  of  their 
relations.  By  Alex.  Bain,  LL.D. 

No.  14.  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens,  (thirty 
twoittustralions).  ByCamilleFlammarion. 

No.  15.  Longevity.  The  means  of  prolonging 
life  after  middle  age.  By  John  Gardner. 
M.D. 


No. 
No. 


12.) 


By  Thomas  H. 


No.  10.  The  Origin  of  Species. 
Huxley,  F.B.S. 

No.  17.  Progress:  Its  Paw  and  Cause.  With 
other  disquisitions.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  18.  Lessons  in  Electricity,   (sixty  illustra- 
tions).  By  John  Tyndall,  F.B.S. 

No.  19.   Familiar  Essays   on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

No.  20. 


The  Romance  of  Astronomy. 

Kalley  MiBer,  M.A. 


By  R. 


No.  21. 


The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  with  other 
essays.   By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.B.S. 

Seeing  and  Thinking.  By  William 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.B.S. 

Scientific  Sophisms.  A  review  of  cur- 
rent theories  concerning  Atoms,  Apes 
and  Men.   By  Samuel  Wainwright,  D.D. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  (illustra' 
ted).  By  Prof .  H.  Helmholtz. 

Ko.  25.  The  Origin  of  Nations.  By  Prof.  Geo. 
Rawlinson,  Oxford  University. 

No.  26. 


Ko.  22. 


No.  23. 


Ko.  24. 


The  Evolutionist  at  Large.  By  Grant 
Allen. 

The  History  of  Landholding  in  Eng- 
land. By  Joseph  Fisher,  F.B.H.S. 

Fashion  in  Deformity,  as  illustrated 
in  the  customs  of  Barbarous  and  Civil- 
ized Baces.  (numerous  illustrations).  By 
William  Henry  Flower,  F.B.S. 

Facts  and  Fictions  of  Zoology,  (nu- 
merous illustrations).  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ph.D. 

No.  80. 1  The  Study  of  Words. 

No.  31.  J    By  Bichard  Chenevix  Trench. 

No.  32.  Hereditary  Traits  and  other  Essays- 

By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 
No.  33.    Vignettes  from  Nature.   By  Gran* 

Allen. 


No.  27. 


No.  28. 


No.  29. 


Ko.  34. 
No.  35. 
Ko.  3C. 
Ko.  37. 


The  Philosophy  of  Style.   By  Herbert 

Spencer. 

Oriental  Religions.    By  John  Caird. 

Pres.  Univ.  Glasgow,  and  Others. 
Lectures  on  Evolution.  (Illustrated).) 

By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 


Six  Lectures  on  Light.  (Illustratedt- 
By  Prof.  John  Tyndall. 

Ko.  38. 1  Geological  Sketches.  By  Archibald 
No.  39.)     Geikio,  F.B.S. 

No.  40.  The  Evidence  of  Organic  Evolution. 

By  George  J.  Romanes,  F.B.S. 


No.  41.  Current  Discussions  in  Science. 
W.  M.  Williams,  F.C.S. 


By 


No.  42.   History  of  the  Science  of  Politics. 

By  Frederick  Pollock. 

No.  43.  Darwin  and  Humbohlt.     Ey  Prof. 
Huxley,  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  others. 

No.  41.1  The  Dawn  of  History.  By  C.  F.  Keary, 
No.  4J.  J    of  the  Brftish  Museum. 

No.  46.  The  Diseases  of  Memory.     By  Th. 

Eibot.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 


No.  47.   The    Childhood    of  Religion. 

Edward  Clodd.  F.B.A.S. 


By 


No.  48.  Life  in  Nature. 
Ban  ton. 


(Must/rated).  EyJamea 


No.  49. 


No.  50. 
No.  51. 


No.  52. 


ko.  53. 


No.  54. 


The  Sun ;  its  Constitution,  its  Phenomena, 
its  Condition.  By  Judge  Nathan  T.  Carr, 
Columbus,  Ind. 

)  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
)    change.  By  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
F.B.S. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Will.    By  Th„ 

Eibot.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald. 

Animal  Automatism,  and  other  Essays. 
By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.B.S. 


The  Birth  and  Growth  cf  Myth. 

Edward  Clodd,  F.B.A.S. 


By 


No.  55.  The  Sciei'tific  Basis  of  Morals,  and 

other  Essays.  By  William  Kingdon  Clif 
f  ortl,  F.B.S. 

No!  5?! }  Illusi°ns-  By  James  Sully. 

No.  58. 1  The  Origin  of  Species.  1  Two  Double 

No.  59. )     By  Charles  Darwin.       J  Nos 


No.  60. 


No.  61. 


The  Childhood  of  the  World 

Edward  Clodd. 


Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Proctor. 


By 

By  Bichard  A. 


No.  62.   The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World. 

By  Prof.  Geo.  Bawlinson,  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford. .(Double  number). 

No.  63.  Progressive  Morality.  By  Thomas 
Fowler,  LL.D.,  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  Oxford. 

No.  64.  The  Distribution  of  Animals  and 
Plants.  By  A.  Eussell  Wallace  and  W. 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer. 

No.  65.   Conditions  of  Mental  Development: 

and  other  essays.  By  Wm.  Kingdon 
Clifford. 

No.  66.  Technical  Education:  and  other  essays. 
By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.B.S. 

No.  67.  The  Black  Death.  An  account  of  the 
Great  Pestilence  of  the  14th  Century. 
By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.  D. 

No.  68.  Three  Essays.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Special  Number. 

No.  69.  Fetiehism:  A  Contribution  to  Anthropo- 
logy and  the  History  of  Beligion.  By 
Fritz  Schultze,  Ph.D.  Double  number. 

No.  70.   Essays  Speculative  and  Practical. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  71.   Anthropology.   By'Daniel  Wilson,  Ph. 

D.  With  Appendix  on  Archaaology.  By 

E.  B.  Tylor,  F.  E.  S. 

No.  72.  The  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  M.D. 

No.  73.  Evolution  in  History,  Language  and 
Science.  Four  Addresses  delivered  at 
the  London  Cry stal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
Science  and  Literature. 

No.  74. )  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in 
No.  75.  I  Eelation  to  Sex.  (Numerous  Illustrations) 
No.  76.  f  By  Charles  Darwin.  Nos.  74,  75,  76  are 
No.  77.  J    single  Nos.;  No.  77.  is  a  doub.e  No. 


No.  78.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Land  in  England.  By  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Birkbeck,  M.A. 

No.  79.  Scientific  Aspect  of  some  Familiar 
Things.   By  W.  M.  Williams. 

No.  80.  Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work' 
By  Grant  Allen.    (Double  number). 

No.  81.  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Ignorance.  Two  Es- 
says by  J.  Allanson  Picton. 

No.  82.  Illusions  of  the  Senses:  and  other  Es- 
says.  By  Bichard  A.  Proctor. 

No.  83.  Profit-Sharing  Between  Capital  and 
Labor.  Six  Essays.  By  Sedley  Taylor, 
M.A. 

No.  84.  Studies  of  Animated  Nature.  Four 
Essays  on  Natural  History.  By  W.  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S. 

No.  85.  The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion. 
By  J.  Allanson  Picton. 

No.  86.  The  Unseen  Universe,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Pure  Sciences.  By  Prof.  Wm. 
Kingdon  Clifford,  F.B.S. 

No.  87.   The  Morphine  Habit.   By  Dr.  B.  Ball, 

of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

No.  88.  Science  and  Crime  and  other  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.S.E. 


By  Herbert 


No.  89.  The  Genesis  of  Science. 
Spencer. 

No.  90.  Notes  on  Earthquakes:  with  Fourteen 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Eichard  A. 
Proctor. 

No.  91.  The  Rise  of  Universities.  By  S.  S- 
Laurie,  LL.D.   (Double  number). 

No.  92.  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through  the  Action  of  Earth 
Worms.    By  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D. 

F.  B.S.   (Double  number). 

No.  93.  Scientific  Methods  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment. By  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.D. 
(Special  number). 

No.  94.  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 

By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  95.   The  Diseases  of  Personality.   By  Th.. 

Eibot.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

No.  96.  A  Half-Century  of  Science.  By  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  and  Grant  Allen. 

No.  97.  The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart. 

No.  98.  Cosmic  Emotion:  Also  the  Teach- 
ings of  Science.  By  William  Kingdon 
Clifford.   (Special  number). 

No.  99.  Nature  Studies.  By  Prof.  F.  E.  Eaton 
Lowe ;  Dr.  Bobert  Brown,  F.L.S. ;  Geo. 

G.  Chisholm,  F.B.G.S.,  and  James  Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 

No.  100.  Science  and  Poetry,  with  other  Es- 
says.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.E.S.E. 

No.  101.  .Esthetics;  Dreams  and  Association 
of  Ideas.  By  Jas.  Sully  and  Geo. 
Croom  Eobertson. 

No.  102.  Ultimate  Finance;  A  True  Theory 
of  Co-operation.  By  William  Nelson 
Black. 

No.  103.  The  Coming  Slavery;  The  Sins  of 
Legislators;  The  Great  Political 
Superstition.   By  Herbert  Spencer. 

No.  104.  Tropical  Africa.  By  Henry  Druni- 
mond,  F.B.S. 

No.  105.  Freedom   in  Science  and  Teaching. 

By  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the  Uuiversity  of 
Jena.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Prof. 
Huxley.  „ 

No.  106.  Force  and  Energy.  A  Theory  of 
Dynamics.   By  Grant  Allen. 

No.  107.  Ultimate  Finance.  A  True  Theory 
of  Wealth.  By  William  Nelson 
Black. 

No.  108.  English,  Past  and  Present.  Part.  I. 

By  Eichard  Chenevix  Trench,  (Double 
number). 

No.  109.  English,  Past  and  Present.  Part  IL 
By  Bichard  Chenevix  Trench. 

No.  110.  The  Story  of  Creation.  A  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  By  Edward 
Clodd.  (Double  number). 

No.  in.  The  Pleasures  of  Life.  Part  II.  By 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  (No  97  is  Part  I.) 


Single  numbers,  15  cents.  Double  numbers,  30  cents.  Twelve  single  numbers  or  6  double  numbers  $1.50. 
Nos.  1  to  in  bound  in  cloth  in  10  volumes,  averaging  640  pages  each,  $12.00  per  volume,  as  follows :  Vol.  1,  Nos. 
1-12  ;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  13-24;  Vol.  3,  Nos.  25-36  ;  Vol.  4,  Nos.  37-48  ;  Vol.  5,  Nos.  49-59  ;  Vol.  6,  Nos.  60-70  ;  Vol.  7,  Nos.  71- 
80 ;  Vol.  8,  Nos.  81-91 ;  Vol.  9,  Nos.  92-103  ;  Vol.  10.  Nos.  104-111.   Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PUB.  CO. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


ill 


No.  in. 
No.  113. 

No.  114. 

No.  115. 

No.  116. 

No.  1:7. 

No.  j  18. 
No.  119. 

No.  120. 

No.  131. 

NO.  123. 


No.  12 j. 
No.  134. 

No.  135. 

No.  136. 
No.  137. 
No.  128. 

No.  129. 


LATEST   ISSUES  OK 

— The  Humboldt  Library  

PSYCHOLOGY  or  ATTENTION.  By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.   15  cents. 

Hypnotism.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  "The 
Nineteenth  Century  "  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  (Double  number,  30  cents.) 
Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Parti.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30  cts.) 
DARWINISM  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 
Part  II.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  3octs.) 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents ) 

Same  (Part  II.)  Single  number.   Price  15  cents.  ' . 

The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.  Illustrated.  By  G. 

Molloy  D.  D.,  D.  Sc.  Price  15  cents.  „ 

The  Modern  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 

By  G  Molloy,  D.  D..  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 

Utilitarianism.   By  J.  S.  Mill.  Price  is  cents. 

Upon  the  Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes;  and  Upon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A  C  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S., 
D.  C.  L  etc  :  Prof.  B.  Studer,  of  Berne  ;  Prof.  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva  ;  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  D.,  F.  G.  S.   Double  number.   Price,  30  cents. 
Sam*  (Part  II.)  Single  number.  Price  15  cents. 

Quintessence  of  Socialism.  By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  M.  A.  Price  15  cents. 

Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A  ;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.   Price  15  cents. 

Physiognomy  and  Expression.  By  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Illustrated ;  double  number,  30  cts. 
Same  (Part  II.)  Double  number,  30  cents. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  i8th  Century  in  England    By  Arnold  Toynbee. 

Double  number,  30  cents. 

Same.  (Part  II.)  Double  number,  30  cents. 

ADDRESS   TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


'Complete  Sets  of  the  Humboldt  Library. 

Can  be  obtained,  uniform  in  size,  style  of  binding,  etc.    The  volumes 
average  over  600  pages  each,  and  are  arranged  thus : 


Volume 


I. 
II. 
'  III. 
'  IV. 
V. 

•'  VI. 
Price  :- 


Volume  VII. 
"  VIII. 
IX. 
X. 

XL- 


Contains  Numbers 


Contains  Numbers  1 — 12 
"  "  13—24 

"  "       25 — 36 

37—48 

49—59 

"  "  60 — 70 

-Cloth,  Extra,  $2.00  per  volume,  which  includes  postage  or  express  charges. 
These  volumes  may  be  ordered  separately. 
Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  4  "Warren  street,  New  York. 


71—80 
81—91 
92 — 103 
104 — III 
112 — 118 


^IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

All  about  the  human  body, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
Sow  life  is perpetuated.health  maintained, diseaseinduced,deathdelayed. 
Sow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmitwealih  of  health  to  posterity, 
Read  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE, 
which  Dr.  Eadon  declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling 
and  very  instructive."  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
uable than  ever,  having  been  re-written  in  important  parts.  It  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  great  practical  utility  made  up  of 

OVER  200  PRESCRIPTIONS  OR  RECIPES 
For  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  Common  to  Adults  and  Children, 
a  complete  table  oi  poisons  and  their  antidotes  (lrom  highest  author- 
ities), illustrated  directions  for  resuscitating  the  drowned  (prepared 
for  Health  Boards),  and  hygienic  rules  for  care  of  infants;  also 
ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WAN, 
tracing  the  embryo  from  conception,  through  all  stages  to  birth,. 
Illustrated  toy  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
on  fine  plate  paper,  such  as  are  to  be  found  only  in  high  priced,  im- 
M^gf  ported  medical  works  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  anatomy,  and  relative 
— "=*  positions  of  important  parts,  each  book  ia  also  embellished  with 
THREE  ELEGANT  CHROMO  CHARTS  Of  VITAL  ORGANS* 

Address         Hurray  H1U  Publishing  Co.,  139  East  28th  St.,  N.  I. 


1  ^ 


llBRKffliLiE* 
Circulars  Fret. 


Price,  cloth-bound,  by  mail,  $1.50.    Liberal  discounts  to  agents. 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
Paper,  40c.;  cloth   75 

The  Vicar  of  Savoy,  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
with  portrait.  Paper  cover,  25c;  cloth   50 

Superstition  in  all  Ages,  by  Jean  Meslier,  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  50c.;  cloth . . $1.00 

History  of  Christianity,  by  Edward  Gibbon. 
One  vol.,  lamo.,  cloth,  864  pp.,  illustrated  $1.50 

Christian  Paradoxes,  by  Francis  Bacon   10 

Voltaire's  Romances.  Profusely  illustrated. 
i2mo.,  480  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 ;  cloth  $1.50 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOUNTNE, 

with  a  preface  by  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Elisee  Reclus 
Translated  from  the  French  by  BENJ. 
R.  TUCKER. 

"  If  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  tc 
invent  him."—  Voltaire. 

"  If  God  existed  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish 
him." — Bakounine. 

52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century 


•pHE  VERY  LATEST  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 
ANARCHISM. 


Economics  of  Anarchy : 

A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Type. 

By  DYER  D.  LCM. 

Contents  :   

L  Fundamental  Principles, 
II.  Free  Land,  III.  Free  Labor, 

IV.  Free  Capital,  V.  Free  Exchange, 

VI.  Mutual  Credit, 
VII.  Emancipation  of  Credit, 
VIII.  Industrial  Economics, 
IX.  Insurance,  or  Security, 
X.  Digression  on  Methods. 
Price,         -         -         25  Cento. 


'pHE  BOOK   OF  THE  EPOCH. 

A  Wonderfully  Fascinating  Work. 


Caesar's  Column  ! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startlingly  orieinal  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has 
held  it  for  years." — [Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

"I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land "— [H.  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"  That  our  people  in  th-'s  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump."— [Frances  E.  Willard. 

"  Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  is  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable.  '  Caesar's  Column ' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable."— [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  '  Cassar's  Column '  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  book  an  immense 
sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion." — Corinne  S. 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"A  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced."— [Kansas  City  Times. 


One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


"Looking  Backward  !" 

In  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  40  cents. 
"Bellamy's  wonderful  book."— Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

"The  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr.  Bellamy  s 
romance  has  had  with  the  public ;  *  *  *  one 
cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard.  m  „  „ 

"Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  Ne"- 
York  Tribune. 

JSf~"  Looking  Backward  "  in  GERMAN, 
40  cents. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.  Kino.,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,    SIXTY  CENTS. 

Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  every  intelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
held  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  him 
130,000,000  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
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2"A        NUMBERS  OF  2/). 
Volume  III. 

 OF  

Twentieth  Century 

containing  the  following  Addresses 

BY  HUGH  0.  PENTECOST. 

Georgeism,  The  Sunday  Question, 

Tardy  Reflections  on  the  Johnstown  Disaster, 
What  Must  I  Do  ?  Wanted  !  A  New  Religion. 

Murder  by  Law,         Politics  and  Politicians, 
An  Infamous  Conspiracy. 
Clubs,  Handcuffs  and  Dungeon  Cells, 
Neither  Ballots  nor  Bullets,       A  Timid  Majority, 
How  to  Silence  Our  Enemies, 
A  Gigantic  Poorhouse,  Utopia, 
The  Rich  New  World,     Words !  Words  !  Words ! 
A  Troublesome  God, 
The  Crime  of  the  Eleventh  of  November, 
Respectable  Thieves,  What  Should  I  Do  ? 

A  Troublesome  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 
The  Presbyterian  Dilemma, 
The  Non-Dignity  of  Labor. 

95    Cents  ! 

With  HANDY  BINDER  S1.50 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex  ! 


A     NOVEL  BY 


This  is  a  wonderful  book.  It  introduces  a  sub- 
ject that  is  in  many  minds  at  the  present  time. 
Woman's  sphere,  from  a  woman's  standpoint.  A 
tremendous  sensation  is  predicted  for  this  volume. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "  It  is  a  very 
clever,  interesting,  and  unique  book.  Every 
one,  and  especially  every  woman,  should 
read  it."         Paper,  50  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

Watches  and  Diamonds 
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R§p  One  trial  of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  will  convince  every  one  of  its  great  superi- 
ority in  strength,  flavor,  and  economy.    Ask  for  Van  Houten's  and  take  no  other. 
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Editorial. 


The  editors  are  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  their  own. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  T.  L.  M'Cready,  the  associate  editor  of  this 
magazine.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Virginia, 
Monday  morning,  but  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  we  have  received  no  particulars  about  his  sick- 
ness or  death. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  Washington  State  Board  of 
Education  adopted  some  text  books  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  representing  the  Book  Trust, 
giving  it  about  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  awards, 
two  members  of  the  Board  voting  constantly  for  all  the 
Trust  books.   This  did  not  satisfy  the  Trust,  and  so, 
through  one  C.  Eamesit  offered  T.  M.  Leach,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  $5,000  to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Board  and  have  the  contracts  for  readers  and  arith- 
metics awarded  to  the  Trust,  which  would  give  the 
Trust  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  awards.  Leach 
"agreed  to  accept  the  bribe  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
vote  reconsidered.   He  then  received  from  Eames  a 
check  for  $5,000,  which  he  laid  before  the  Board  and 
exposed  the  whole  plot.   This  would  seem  to  explain 
why  the  two  members  of  the  Board  voted  steadily  for 
all  the  Trust  books.   Such  transactions  are  inevitable 
under  a  system  of  public  schools  controlled  by  politi- 
cians, and  I  am  informed  by  a  person  who  was  long  in 
a  position  to  know  that  they  go  on  constantly  in  at 
least  one  other  State  not  as  far  from  here  as  Washing- 
ton.   Public  office  on  a  Board  of  Education  may  be  a 
public  trust,  but  the  trustee  is  not  always  good  enough 
to  decline  the  boodle  of  a  Book  Trust. 


of  one's  own  country  to  the  exclusion  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  gross  selfishness.  Piety  means  to  love  God, 
whom  we  have  not  seen,  better  than  men,  whom  we  have 
seen.  Patriotism  and  piety  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  hatred  and  bloodshed.  Cosmopolitanism  and 
fraternity  are  loftier  emotions.  The  President  also  said  : 
It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  in  all  our  churches  the  fear  of  God 
is  allied  with  respect  for  human  law  and  love  for  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  priests  inspire  persons 
to  fear  God  they  respect  the  laws  the  politicians  make. 
Does  the  President  remember  that  a  God-fearing  peo- 
ple respected  the  laws  that  held  four  million  colored 
people  in  slavery  ?  The  fear  of  God  is  an  admirable 
agent  for  getting  people  to  respect  bad  laws.  The 
President  speaks  of  our  free  institutions.  Well,  some 
of  our  institutions  are  free  enough,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  the  people  are  not.  How  about  free  institutions, 
when  women  are  taxed  without  being  allowed  to  vote, 
when  every  one  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  churches 
in  which  many  persons  do  not  believe,  when  if  one  of 
us  buys  goods  in  Europe  he  is  not  allowed  to  freely  land 
them  in  this  country,  when  if  a  poor  man  wants  to  sell 
shoestrings  on  the  street  he  has  to  wear  a  badge  to  show 
that  he  is  licensed  by  the  politicians  ?  Go  to  Spring 
Valley  or  Scranton  and  ask  the  miners  who  work  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
presence  of  the  superintendent,  what  they  think  of 
patriotism,  human  law,  and  free  institutions  that  are  so 
precious  to  church  members. 


A  generally  but  foolishly  despised  race,  the  Jews, 
and  an  unjustly  oppressed  sex,  women,  are  developing 
the  habit  of  carrying  off  the  honors  in  graduating  classes 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Girls  have  several  times  lately 
bested  the  boys  in  these  intellectual  contests  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  and  now  it  appears  that  more 
than  one-half  the  1,228  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  introductory  department  of  the  free  college  of  this 
city  are  Jewish  children.  Jews  and  women  are  getting 
up  in  the  world  and  nothing  can  stop  them. 


President  Harrison  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  church,  at  Asbury  Park,  in 
which  he  said  : 

Patriotism  has  always  been  associated  with  piety  in  your  com- 
munion. 

He  might  have  added  that  these  two  emotions  are  al- 
ways associated  in  every  communion,  but  they  are  not 
the  highest  possible  emotions.   Patriotism  is  the  love 


Just  now  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  Nation- 
alistic legislation  of  various  kinds,  the  latest  of  which 
is  the  recommendation  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota  to  establish  the  State  man- 
ufacture of  binding  twine  by  convicts  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  cost,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  twine  Trust,  but  the  most  interesting 
proposal  is  that  of  Senator  Stanford  that  the  Govern- 
ment lend  money,  secured  by  farm  mortgages,  to  far- 
mers at  two  per  cent  interest.  This  is  objected  to  in  many 
quarters  because  it  is  class  legislation.  The  objection 
is  good  in  itself,  but  it  is  fair  to  inquire  why  if  our  pres- 
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ent  money  laws  specially  favor  bondholders  and  bankers 
there  should  not  be  other  money  laws  to  favor  farmers, 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers  ?  All  legisla- 
tion is  class  legislation,  but  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand this.  Meantime  the  farmers  see  that  if  bankers 
are  favored  farmers  should  be  favored  and,  putting  it 
that  way,  they  are  right.  The  consideration  of  Senator 
Stanford's  bill  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
Senate,  but  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  it  will  have  to 
be  considered  before  long. 


The  Cheyenne  Indians  are  on  the  war-path  in  a  small 
way,  striking  terror  into  isolated  inhabitants  in  Mon- 
tana. It  seems  that  a  cowboy  was  recently  killed  and 
several  Indians  were  arrested — on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. This  has  enraged  the  Cheyennes  and  they  are 
retaliating.  Of  course  the  Indians  will  be  blamed  for 
everything,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  that  the  whites  have  been  the  first  to 
start  the  frequent  Indian  troubles.  An  Associated  Press 
dispatch  says : 

The  Cheyennes  are  the  bravest  Indians  in  Montana  today,  and 
will  stand  up  and  fight  either  soldier  or  settler  when  the  chances  are 
even. 

With  this  declaration  in  mind,  read  the  following  from 
the  same  dispatch  : 

The  Cheyennes  a  few  years  ago  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  mil- 
itary and  placed  in  a  reservation  near  Miles  City.  The  military  has 
only  been  partially  successful  in  controlling  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the 
outbreak  will  be.  The  Indians  will  be  whipped  into 
temporary  submission,  but  from  first  to  last  they  have 
been  wronged  by  the  whites.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
civilization,  but  they  should  be  dealt  with  justly  ;  what 
should  be  their  rights  ought  to  be  accorded  by  the  whites. 


The  New  York  "  Sun  "  last  Thursday  printed  a  col- 
umn of  matter  chiefly  biographical  about  Sergius  G. 
Shevitch  and  Mrs.  Shevitch,  who  was  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle's  sweetheart,  and  on  whose  account  Lassalle  fought 
a  duel  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  ac- 
count says  that  Mi-.  Shevitch  and  his  wife  have  gone  to 
Russia  to  live  on  Mr.  Shevitch's  estate,  and  that  he  will 
probably  never  return  to  this  country.  It  says  that 
after  he  came  here,  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  very 
poor  and  was  about  to  accept  a  position  as  conductor 
on  a  horse-car  when  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  "  Volks-Zeitung,"  and  that  get- 
ting this  position  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
a  Socialist.  I  do  not  vouch  for  these  statements.  I 
merely  report  what  the  "  Sun  "  said,  the  most  curious 
paragraph  in  whose  account  is  this  : 

[Mr.  Shevitch]  is  known  to  thousands  as  a  bloodthirsty  Socialist 
and  Anarchist.  Many  workingmen  whose  cause  he  espoused  have 
looked  upon  him  with  distrust  because  he  would  not  mingle  with 
them  as  other  leaders  did  and  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat.  His 
intimate  friends  know  him  as  a  man  of  scholarly  taste,  who  has  read 
much  and  observed  much,  and  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world. 

From  this  it  appears  that  he  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion :   A  bloodthirsty  Socialist  and  Anarchist,  an  ar- 


istocrat, a  man  of  scholarly  taste,  a  gentleman,  and  man 
of  the  world,  all  in  one  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
very  much  like  saying  he  is  a  murderous  white  black 
man  of  blue  blood,  of  a  poetic  temperament,  very  gen- 
tle manners,  and  an  accommodating  disposition. 

A  man  in  Brooklyn  writes  about  the  difficulty  he  has 
in  leading  the  life  of  a  Liberal  in  his  family  and  among 
his  relatives.    The  last  sentence  in  his  letter  is  : 

If  my  wife  should  see  this  I  would  get  cold  shoulder  for  break- 
fast. 

What  a  world  of  trouble  and  heartache  that  single 
sentence  reveals.    Is  that  marriage  a  failure  ? 


F.  P.  Cook,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  writes  to  me  thus : 

Your  view  of  Nationalism  seems  to  be ;  some  people  governing 
others.  The  view  of  Nationalists,  hereabout  at  least,  is:  all  peo- 
ple governing  themselves,  united  industrially.  Your  idea  of  An- 
archism, as  near  as  I  can  catch  it,  and  my  own  idea  of  Nationalism 
come  as  near  to  being  alike,  in  spirit,  at  least,  as  two  peas  in  a  pod. 
But  if  you  think  you  can  get  freedom,  true  freedom,  the  highest 
freedom,  without  industrial  organization,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  many  of  the 
examples  cited  by  Nationalists  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Nationalism  are  perfect  examples  of  Anarch- 
ism. Anarchism  involves  industrial  and  even  govern- 
mental cooperation  of  the  most  elaborate  nature  if 
necessary  to  the  highest  productiveness  and  greatest 
happiness.  What  it  has  no  room  for  is  the  prevention 
of  persons  from  doing  what  they  should  have  a  right 
to  do  or  compelling  them  to  do  what  they  should  not 
do.  Will  Mr.  Cook  please  tell  us  whether  the  California 
Nationalists  mean  to  have  a  Government  of  the  minor- 
ity by  the  majority  through  physical  force?  If  they  do 
not  they  should  change  their  name  to  Anarchists.  If  they 
do,  their  government  will  not  be  "  the  people  governing 
themselves,"  for  people  never  club,  imprison,  or  shoot 
themselves  to  make  themselves  do  what  they  think  is 
wrong  or  to  prevent  themselves  from  doing  what  they 
think  is  right. 

A  correspondent  says :  "  Your  nostrum  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient  may  be  good,  but  ..."  I  have  no 
nostrum  unless  you  call  freedom  a  nostrum.  Complete 
freedom,  gained  little  by  little  by  peaceful  means,  is 
what  I  would  like  to  see  all  persons  enjoy.  Is  that  a 
nostrum  ? 

H.  C.  Niles,  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Single-tax  As- 
sociation, writes  as  follows : 

I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  make  we  weary.  .  .  .  The  hold- 
ing of  vacant  valuable  land  out  of  productive  use  can  only  restrict 
the  opportunities  for  employment.  It  has  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  exchange  value  of  wealth  which  is  produced,  not  on  land  held 
out  of  use,  but  on  land  which  is  used.  If,  as  you  admit,  a  tax  which 
appropriated  for  common  purposes  the  rent  of  land  brought  into  use 
all  non-used  valuable  land,  must  not  the  increase  in  the  opportu- 
nities for  labor  raise  wages  ?  Now,  I  ask  you  candidly  if  you  cannot 
see  that  since  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation,  the  productions 
from  which  found  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  would  be 
free  to  the  use  of  any  one  who  desired,  (the  owner  would  naturally 
have  the  first  opportunity  and  would,  through  the  operation  of  self- 
interest,  immediately  put  the  land  to  use)  all  vacant  land  would  only 
be  such  land  as  no  one  cared  to  use,  and  it  would  be  immaterial 
whether  there  was  in  existence  paper  titles  to  it  or  not. 
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Suppose  an  owner  of  the  poorest  land  in  use  refused  to  use  it  him- 
self and  you  or  I  deliberately  went  on  that  land,  can't  you  see 
that  his  paper  title  would  give  him  no  power  either  to  eject  or  to 
collect  rent  for  its  use  ?  The  fact  that  it  was  vacant  would  show 
that  there  was  no  possible  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  title  of  own- 
ership, and  men  will  not  indulge  in  the  expense  of  litigation  unless 
they  see  some  chance  of  making  something,  either  money  or  re- 
venge. 

Mr.  Niles,  like  all  other  Single-taxers  who  have  writ- 
ten to  us  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Single- 
tax  to  vacant  land,  either  does  not  see  or  dodges  the 
point  at  issue.  I  will  state  it  again.  Henry  George  says 
the  Single-tax  (unlimited)  would  only  amount  to  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of  land.  Thomas 
G.  Shearman  says  it  (limited)  would  only  amount  to 
about  sixty-five  per  cent.  Now,  cannot  Mr.  Niles  see 
that  owners  of  non-valuable  vacant  land  would  hold  on 
to  it  in  the  expectation  of  making  ten  or  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  its  rental  value  when  it  would  come  into  use  ? 
For  this  reason  the  Single-tax  would  not  set  one  foot  of 
vacant  land  free.  The  Single-tax  would  be  a  better 
system  of  taxation  by  brute  force  than  the  one  now  in 
use.  It  would  benefit  poor  people  as  well  as  rich  people 
by  relieving  them  of  tariff  and  internal  revenue  taxes. 
But  it  would  not  set  vacant  land  free.  It  would  not 
open  up  opportunities  to  labor.  Under  the  Single-tax 
if  a  landless  man  were  to  take  possession  of  vacant 
land  the  owner  of  the  paper  title  to  that  land  would  un- 
doubtedly evict  him.  His  motive  would  be  that  by 
holding  his  land  he  would,  by  and  by,  get  ten  and  per- 
haps thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  rent  of  it.  This  is 
the  point  the  Single-takers  will  not  face.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  do  not  advocate  the  Single-tax  because  I  am 
not  interested  in  getting  a  more  convenient  way  to  do 
a  bad  thing.  I  prefer  to  join  with  those  who  demand 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  cessation  of  property 
in  vacant  land,  because,  in  my  opinion,  any  one  who 
wishes  to  should  have  the  right  to  use  any  bit  of  land 
not  in  use. 

A  great  many  names  signed  to  the  petition  for  the 
liberation  of  Moses  Harman  from  the  Kansas  peniten- 
tiary, to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  five  years  for  print- 
ing one  legitimate  physiological  word,  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  One  man  in  this  city  obtained  one 
hundred  and  thirty  names,  and  is  still  working.  Copies 
of  the  petition  may  be  had  at  this  office,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  upon  application.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
Mr.  Harman  is  old,  ill,  and  innocent  of  any  crime. 


Each  person  should  be  allowed  by  public  opinion  to 
possess  and  control  as  much  land  as  he  needs  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  but  no  more. 

Comparatively  few  church  organizations  could  hold 
together  if  they  were  not  helped  by  the  State.  Either 
no  property  should  be  taxed  or  Church  property  should 
be  taxed  like  all  the  rest. 


Rent,  interest,  profits,  and  taxes — four  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  beaten  as  poverty-breeders. 
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If  there  were  no  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts  by 
force,  business  men  would  find  it  to  their  own  interest 
to  be  honest.  n.  o.  p. 
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Queen  of  a  lordly  heart,  and  consort  meet, 
Aye,  meet  for  him  who  stands  upon  the  height, 
Breathes  purest  air  and  sees  celestial  light, 

And  dares  with  Titans  of  the  heavens  compete : 

How  often  hath  thy  loving  discourse  sweet 
Inspired  his  flagging  soul  with  fresh  delight, 
In  wasting  toil  and  seeming  hopeless  fight, 

And  nerved  his  heart  to  victory  complete  ! 

Thou  in  his  glory  surely  hast  a  share, 
But,  modestly  content,  thou  seekest  naught, 
Naught  but  to  cheer  him  when  he  groweth  faint, 

Naught  but  his  burdens  patiently  to  bear, 
Naught  but  inspire  his  clear,  unselfish  thought, 

Naught — even  a  halo — for  thyself,  fair  saint ! 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WHY   I   AM   AN  OPPORTUNIST. 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 


In  my  odd  hours  lately  I  have  been  preparing  some 
papers  on  "  Opportunism."  I  hope  some  time  to  pub- 
lish them,  but  in  the  present  series  of  self -dissections 
by  spokesmen  for  the  "  ists  "  I  can  only  give  my  views 
on  the  subject  in  outline. 

I  think  the  world  is  growing  better.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  is  growing  richer  and  that  its 
wealth  and  its  agencies  for  producing  wealth  are 
sources  of  enlightenment.  And  as  mankind  gains  in 
knowledge  it  advances  morally  ;  it  seeks,  more  strenu- 
ously than  ever,  remedies  for  social  wrong. 

The  guiding  principle  for  social  readjustment,  I  take 
it,  is  justice — justice  to  begin  with  and  justice  as  a 
final  aim.  The  outcry  of  the  discontented  is  against 
injustice,  and  something  definite  in  the  way  of  justice 
is  demanded  by  every  group  calling  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  system.  Now,  is  it  or  is  not  a  fact 
that  while  the  names  of  these  groups  signify  differ- 
ences as  to  their  social  ideals,on  occasions  they  may  now 
move  together — against  injustice  or  toward  justice  ?  To 
start  with,  their  discontent  is  a  point  of  harmony  and 
a  basis  for  sympathy. 

May  it  not  be  that  if  members  of  each  group  will  but 
fraternize  a  little  with  members  of  the  others,  a  subor- 
dinate principle  or  a  practical  step  will  turn  up  from 
time  to  time  on  which  most  or  all  of  the  groups  will 
coincide  ?  For  example,  every  group  that  I  know  of 
desires  a  simplification  in  the  forms  of  government. 
All  of  them  together  may  be  unable  to  do  anything  in 
this  direction,  but,  for  purposes  of  agitation  and  educa- 
tion, a  joint  study  of  the  question  must  prove  profitable 
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to  all.  The  reply  may  be  made  that  my  illustration  is 
unhappily  chosen,  that  the  Socialists  desire  more  gov- 
ernment—an all- enveloping  government— but  on  read- 
ing their  programme  one  will  see  that  their  political  (if 
not  industrial)  ideal  is  a  democracy— one  embracing 
most  of  the  features  of  a  perfect  democracy.  The  So- 
cialists are  strong  in  the  data  of  their  argument  for  a 
government  answerable  directly  to  the  people.  They 
believe  that  if  they  could  get  behind  the  politicians 
and  to  the  people,  things  would  soon  change  radically. 
They  believe  that,  in  the  light  of  successful  experi- 
ment drawn  from  various  nations',  they  can  show  the 
way  to  a  pure  political  democracy.  Would  other  rad- 
icals prevent  them  ?  From  the  least  external  govern- 
ment is  it  not  but  a  step  to  no  government— or  self- 
government  ? 

A  rearrangement  in  the  management  of  cities— this 
is  another  matter  which  all  might  discuss  with  profit. 
And  perhaps  amicable  discussion  might  lead  to  con- 
certed action.  Or  the  principles  developed  in  debating 
municipal  improvement  might  educe  reasons  for  re- 
maining in  practical  unity  longer.    That  the  local  mo- 
nopolies in  cities  should  be  controlled  by  the  public  is 
a  demand  common  to  Nationalists,  Single-taxers,  State 
and  Christian  Socialists  and  others.  In  any  city,  a  muni- 
cipal reform  party  might  embrace  such  groups,  the 
work  incidentally  suggesting  reasons  for  continued  co- 
operation.   In  restoring  to  the  people  collectively  the 
systems  of  gas  supply  and  local  passenger  transporta- 
tion, perhaps  the  Anarchist  might  take  part.  Capital- 
ists no  longer  profiting  by  these  monopolies,  the  step 
would  reduce  the  robbers  by  one  set.  The  politician 
alone  in  control  of  them,  this  feature  of  social  action 
would  be  less  puzzling.    A  mass  of  laborers  would  get 
better  pay,  and  is  it  not  true  that  with  an  improved 
condition  would  come  more  independence,  more  intel- 
ligence, to  this  mass,  and  a  higher  development  and  a 
better  conception  of  his  rights,  to  the  individual? 
Would  not  all  concerned,  better  able  to  form  true  con- 
ceptions of  liberty,  be  nearer  actual  liberty,  than  be- 
fore? 

Now,  if  any  such  common  action  on  points  of  agree- 
ment is  at  all  possible,  I  raise  the  question  whether  the 
usual  classification  of  the  groups  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  made.  If  by  naming  a  man  a  Socialist  you  do 
not  draw  a  line  that  separates  him  entirely  from  the 
Single-taxer,  you  ought  to  find  a  name  which  will  de- 
scribe both  at  the  moment  of  common  action.  Lacking 
a  better,  we  might  style  them  Opportunists.  Each  is 
embracing  an  opportunity  to  carry  society  further 
away  from  the  antithesis  of  his  hopes. 

If  we  now  observe  how  far  Opportunists  from  the 
various  groups  may  proceed  together,  the  true  line  of 
distinction  between  them  emerges.  This  line  is  that 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  individualist,  marks  off  slav- 
ery from  freedom. 

Today  the  laborer  is  in  wage  slavery.  What  he  pro- 
duces, the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  retain.  Other 
men  live  on  it.  He  starves  ;  for  one  not  full  grown  in 
mind  or  body  is  starved.  Every  group  demands  a  ces- 
sation of  this  blighting  slavery. 
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There  are  degrees  in  slavery.  The  Socialism  of  Peru 
fed  every  one  and  overworked  none.  The  Socialism  of 
Bellamy  or  Gronlund,  I  doubt  not,  would  bountifully 
feed  all,  thoroughly  teach  all.  But  either  would  take 
«  from  each  according  to  his  deeds  "  to  give  to  "  each 
according  to  his  needs."  The  capable  would  be  props 
to  the  incapable  ;  the  protesting  minority  might  be  sup- 
pressed by  force.  But  the  slavery  would  not  be  attend- 
ed with  the  horrors  of  that  in  which  we  live  now.  And 
to  men  having  time  to  think,  and  able  to  think,  change 
would  hardly  be  impossible.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
we  must  go  through  Socialism  to  reach  liberty.  I  am 
no  more  than  marking  off  degrees  in  the  dominion  of 
man  over  man,  that  we  may  note  why  men  term  Social- 
ism, with  its  promise  of  physical  comfort  and  ease, 
slavery,  and  that  we  may  recognize  that  Socialism  com- 
prehends elements  of  political  freedom  as  well  as  ele- 
ments of  industrial  slavery. 

This  a  fact,  might  not  even  the  Anarchist,  taking  up 
with  the  immediate  and  practical  steps  the  State  So- 
cialists propose,  go  far  with  them  before  meeting  with 
the  distinctive  demands  of  Socialism— industrial  mili- 
tarism and  actual  proposals  for  expropriation,  either 
of  the  possessors  of  the  wealth  of  today  or  of  any  of 
the  earners  of  the  wealth  in  the  future  ?  The  referen- 
dum is  a  long  step  toward  liberty  ;  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  a  further  ;  the  executive  commission  is  an- 
other. Putting  an  end  to  any  of  the  lesser  monopolies 
—those  which  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  statutes- 
would  be  in  the  line  of  beneficial  abolition.  Every  such 
Socialistic  step  would  free  men  from  restrictions,  tend 
to  establish  justice,  and  impart  to  the  citizen  a  better 
idea  of  his  rights.  And,  political  freedom  achieved  and 
the  oppressions  of  monopoly  in  its  more  familiar  forms 
removed,  might  not  the  Socialist  come  to  see  that  plen- 
ty as  well  as  more  liberty  could  then  be  had  with  free 
access  to  land  ?  At  .  any  rate,  the  real  problem  would  be 
stripped  of  confusing  adjuncts. 

Thus,  cannot  we  discern  a  broad  road  which  may  be 
followed  for  a  time  by  our  groups  of  the  discontented 
in  one  comradeship  ?  If  so,  all  thus  moving  together 
would  be  Opportunists. 

To  my  mind,  the  Opportunist  is  he  who  seeks  the  re- 
lief and  follows  the  course  that  is  possible.  He  pre- 
supposes that  all  whom  he  expects  to  join  him  in  any 
step  are  satisfied  of  its  necessity.  He  has  decided  to 
help  along  this  world  that  is  growing  better.  He 
guards  against  displacing  one  injustice  to  substitute  a 
greater.  He  would  gradually  weaken  the  classes  of 
society  profiting  by  injustice.  He  openly  declares  the 
goal  at  which  he  is  finally  aiming,  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  takes  up  with  any  company  which  is  really  travel- 
ing his  way,  but  he  compromises  in  nothing,  conceals 
none  of  his  views,  concedes  no  principle  on  a  promise 
of  success.  He  counsels  no  sinking  of  differences  ;  all 
he  calls  for  from  others  is  a  recognition  of  co-aims. 
He  sifts  from  the  various  propositions  of  other  men 
those  which  are  also  his  own,  points  out  their  identity, 
and  invites  cooperation  in  carrying  them  out.  He  calls 
on  all  who  will  to  join  in  massing  against  the  point  of 
least  resistance,  as  developed  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  common  enemy— the  stand- still  State  as 
upheld  by  the  two  great  political  parties,  "  equally  cor- 
rupt and  equally  indifferent  to  radical  reform."  Today, 
all  the  discontented  know  that  the  laborer  is  a  slave, 
and  so  the  Opportunists  among  them  will  push  the 
spread  of  literature  tending  to  expose  social  wrong  and 
to  incite  feeling  against  it ;  all  the  discontented  know 
that  the  science  of  politics  and  the  science  of  econom- 
ics are  both  in  the  formative  period,  and  so  the  Oppor- 
tunists, patient  of  one  another's  errors  and  misunder- 
standings in  these  studies,  will  seek  to  discover  simi- 
larities in  their  various  teachings ;  all  the  discontent- 
ed know  that  much  evil  in  society  may  be  corrected 
now,  and  so  when  occasion  offers  Opportunists  will 
join  in  ending  them ;  all  the  discontented  know  that 
the  conservative  forces  hearken  to  them  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  exhibit  strength,  and  so  Opportunists  will 
aid  in  demonstrating  the  general  discontent  of  labor, 
assisting  alike  in  the  dissemination  of  anti-conservative 
thought  and  the  observance  of  the  workers'  May  day. 

The  Opportunist  may  not  be  able  in  all  respects  to 
classify  himself  with  any  cut-and-dried  "  ism."  I  myself 
am  not.  But,  sensible  of  the  intolerable  condition  of 
labor  today  and  seeing  a  point  some  way  ahead  to  which 
many  progressives  have  thought  out  their  way,  he 
asks  :  "  Cannot  we  go  there  in  a  body  ?" 

New  York.  

THE   SINGLE-TAX  DELUSION. 


BY  ROBERT  H.  COWDREY. 


There  are  so  many  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
adopting  the  Single-tax  on  land  values  as  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  revenue  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  these  advantages  are  so 
easily  recognized,  that  it  would  no  doubt  be  readily 
accepted  as  the  best  method  of  taxation,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  belief  that  it  would  also  result  in  confiscating 
the  land.  It  can,  however,  be  conclusively  shown  that 
the  Single-tax  would  not  damage  landowners  in  the 
least ;  that  land  would  not  be  confiscated,  nor  the  sell- 
ing value  impaired ;  and  that  this  would  be  as  true  of  a 
full  rental  value  tax  as  it  would  be  of  a  tax  that  was 
only  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  government.  The 
subject  is  of  some  importance,  and  an  examination  of 
the  evidence  that  supports  this  statement  maybe  of  in- 
terest. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  which  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  on  this  subject  originated  the  idea 
that  taxing  rent  would  make  land  common  property, 
there  is  probably  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  their 
writings  and  the  total  absence  of  any  well  supported 
arguments  in  denial  have  led  to  the  more  or  less  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  a  land  value  tax 
would  confiscate  the  rental  value  and  thus  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  confiscate  the  land  itself.  The 
most  ardent  disciple  and  exponent  of  this  idea,  as  well 
as  the  one  whose  writings  are  most  generally  received 
at  the  present  time  as  authoritative,  is  Henry  George. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  refer  to  this  au- 
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thority  only,  as  this  will  furnish  the  opportunity  to 
overthrow  his  conclusions  by  using  his  own  arguments 
to  disprove  them. 

In  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  is  his  treatise  on 
this  subject,  he  says,  (book  8,  chapter  2): 

We  have  weighed  every  objection  and  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
to  deter  us  from  making  land  common  property  by  confiscating 
rent. 

He  pointedly  states  how  he  would  accomplish  this, 
where  he  says : 

What  I  propose  as  the  simple,  yet  sovereign  remedy,  is  to  appro- 
priate rent  by  taxation. 

Then,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  land  would  be  con 
fiscated  by  taxing  rent,  he  says  : 

Rent,  being  taken  by  the  State  in  taxes,  land  would  be  really 
common  property. 

Now  let  us  see  if  this  is  true  or  only  a  delusion. 
Two  methods  are  proposed,  or  rather  two  stages  of 
the  same  method,  which  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to 
consider  separately.  These  are,  the  Single-tax,  limited, 
which  contemplates  the  taking  of  only  enough  rent  to 
take  the  place  of  all  other  taxes,  and  the  Single-tax, 
unlimited,  which  contemplates  the  taking  of  the  full 
rental  value,  for  the  purpose  of  making  land  common 
property.   Let  us  first  consider  the  Single-tax,  limited. 

There  is  one  point  that  Henry  George  lays  particular 
stress  upon,  that  is,  that  "  all  improvements,  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  in  the  surroundings,  conditions,  and  abili- 
ties of  man,  simply  increase  the  rent  he  must  pay  to 
the  landowner."  That  all  improvements  simply  in- 
crease rent  is  the  touchstone  of  the  Single-tax  theory. 
This  it  is  that  calls  forth  the  remedy.  This  is  the  cause 
for  complaint.  This  is  the  evil  which  Mr.  George  seeks 
to  overcome.  If  this  be  not  true,  he  is  left  without  cause 
for  applying  the  remedy  he  advocates.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  it,  not  only  because  the  security  of  his  whole 
position  depends  upon  this  point  being  sustained,  but 
more  particularly  because  it  proves  by  its  very  truth 
that  his  remedy  must  fall  to  the  ground  as  utterly 
worthless,  and  land  would  not  be  confiscated  by  taxing 
rent. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  chapter  3,  book  4,  he  says  : 
In  the  improvements  which  advance  rent  are  not  only  to  be  in- 
cluded the  improvements  which  directly  increase  productive  power, 
but  also  such  improvements  in  government,  manners,  and  morals, 
as  indirectly  increase  it.  .  .  .  The  benefit  of  all  these  is  mo- 
nopolized by  the  possessors  of  the  land. 

I  might  quote  many  other  equally  clear  statements 
showing  that  by  all  he  means  not  only  those  improve- 
ments that  directly  better  the  condition  of  man,  but  also 
those  which  do  so  indirectly.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
have  quoted  enough  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  is 
committed  on  this  point. 

Take  his  statement,  therefore,  that  all  improvements 
simply  increase  rent,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  method  of  taxation  which  relieves 
the  tenant  of  the  burden  of  taxes  is  sure  to  result  in 
simply  increasing  the  rent  he  must  pay.  Less  taxa- 
tion, therefore,  means  more  rent.  I  see  no  other  con- 
clusion that  will  fit  into  the  argument  he  makes.  If 
the  lesser  improvement  in  morals  can  increase  rent, 
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how  can  it  be  consistently  denied  that  the  greater  im- 
provement of  a  material  saving  in  taxes  would  not 
also  increase  rent  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  The  funda- 
mental principle  that  underlies  the  statement  that 
"all  improvements  simply  increase  rent"  is  that  rent 
increases  as  the  power  to  pay  is  increased.  Surely  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  power  is  materially  increased 
when  the  tenant  is  relieved  of  all  taxes.  I  take  the  re- 
iterated statement  of  Henry  George  that  all  improve- 
ments simply  increase  rent,  and  lay  it  side  by  side  with 
the  improvement  thus  produced,  and  find  it  impossible 
to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  saving  in 
taxes  would  be  absorbed  by  an  increase  of  rent. 

If  I  have  made  the  point  clear  that  when  the  ten- 
ant is  relieved  of  his  load  of  taxes  he  would  be  able  to 
carry  an  equally  heavy  burden  of  increased  rent,  my 
position  is  sustained,  for  Henry  George  has  reiterated 
the  statement  that  under  these  conditions  the  increased 
burden  would  surely  be  added.  Thus  the  Single-tax, 
limited,  would  force  the  tenant  to  pay  an  increased 
rent,  giving  the  landowner  enough  to  pay  the  tax  and 
still  leave  him  as  much  rent  as  before,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  idea  of  the  land  being  confiscated  by  this 
means. 

Having  investigated  the  effect  of  the  Single-tax,  lim- 
ited, let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  Single-tax,  unlimited,  or  a  tax  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  Under  these  conditions 
the  tenant  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  landowner,  as  be- 
fore, who,  after  deducting  his  commission,  (see  book  8, 
chapter  2)  would  turn  it  over  to  the  State.  Although 
Henry  George  gives  but  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  what 
disposal  the  State  would  make  of  the  enormous  revenue 
thus  received,  it  must  be  clear  that  it  must  either  be 
stored,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by  the  State,  or  it  must 
be  distributed  again  among  the  people.  If  the  first 
plan  is  adopted,  the  ruin  and  universal  destruction 
that  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  from  the  people  each  year  would 
soon  sink  the  question  of  land  confiscation  out  of  sight, 
and  we  need  hardly  consider  it  until  he  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  he  would  adopt  such  a  course,  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  note  the  fact  that  if  this  plan  should  be 
adopted  the  landowner  would  retain  his  hold  upon 
the  land,  with  even  greater  persistence  than  now,  as 
the  commission  he  would  receive  for  collecting  the 
rent  would  make  landlordism  the  only  profitable  busi- 
ness in  existence  at  that  time. 

Such  a  method  is,  however,  as  improbable  as  it  is  ab- 
surd; but  if  the  absurdity  does  not  condemn  it  as  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  the  fact  remains  that  the  own- 
ers would  retain  possession,  and  private  ownership  of 
land  would  not  be  abolished  by  any  such  means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  intended  that  the 
funds  shall  be  distributed  among  the  people  again, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  details  of  which  need 
not  take  our  attention  at  the  present  time.  In  this 
event  the  tenant  would  also  pay  the  rent  to  the  land- 
owner, who  in  turn  would  pay  it  to  the  State  as  taxes, 
and  then  the  tenant  would  receive  it  again  from  the 
State.    After  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  it  must 


be  self-evident  that  all  the  parties  concerned  would 
once  more  be  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  payments  were  made.  Then  the  tenant  be- 
ing in  the  same  condition  as  he  was  at  first,  would,  for 
the  same  reasons  that  forced  him  to  pay  rent  at  the 
present  time,  be  forced  to  pay  the  landowner  his  rent 
just  the  same  as  before,  and  when  the  landowner  re- 
ceived it  the  second  time  it  would  be  as  his  own  private 
property.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Single-tax,  unlimited, 
would  also  fail  to  confiscate  land,  and  that  the  same 
conditions  would  prevail  under  its  influence  as  obtain 
at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  rent  could  not  be  ap- 
propriated by  taxation. 

Technically  it  might  be  urged  that  the  tenant's  second 
payment  of  the  same  rent  would  be  evidec  ce  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  rental  value  was  equal  to  the  two  pay- 
ments he  had  made,-  and  therefore  the  next  levy  of  the 
tax  would  be  equal  to  both  of  these  payments.  To  as- 
sume that  rent  rises  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
times  the  same  rent  is  given  and  returned  again  is,  to 
say  the  least,  absurd.  But  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to 
follow  this  to  its  logical  conclusion  as  to  leave  even 
this  in  doubt.  The  tenant  would  therefore  be  required 
to  gather  together  twice  as  much  wealth  as  before,  the 
landowner  meanwhile  looking  on  complacently  at  the 
effort  to  confiscate  his  rent,  and  when  the  amount  was 
raised  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  State,  and  be  on  hand 
as  before  to  collect  his  rent  when  it  was  returned  to  the 
tenant  again.  Thus  we  might  follow  each  succeeding 
increase,  until  the  point  was  reached  where  the  tenant 
would  be  compelled  to  gather  together  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  send  them  to  the  State  to  meet  the  enormous 
tax,  only  to  have  them  returned  to  him  again,  at  which 
time  his  rent  paying  power  would  once  more  be  as 
great  as  before,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  arguments 
of  Henry  George  the  tenant  would  then  be  forced  to 
pay  his  rent,  just  the  same  as  before.  Thus  it  seems 
that  in  its  operation  the  rental  value  tax  would  be  a 
useless  scheme,  whereby  the  tenant  would  be  forced 
to  do  all  the  work  of  gathering  the  means  with  which 
to  pay  the  tax,  the  landowner  acting  as  agent  in  carry- 
ing it  to  the  State,  only  to  have  it  dropped  into  the 
hopper,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  expectant  tenant 
would  anxiously  wait  to  see  it  appear  in  time  to  pay 
his  rent  to  the  landowner  on  his  return.  Again  the 
plan  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  and  again  we 
fail  to  find  that  land  would  be  confiscated  by  taxing  rent. 

If,  now,  it  is  urged  that  the  distribution  should  be 
made  per  capita,  by  distributing  an  equal  amount  to 
all  of  the  people  regardless  of  the  amount  they  paid 
in  taxes,  the  answer  is  that  the  result  would  be  equally 
discouraging,  as  the  inequality  of  redistribution  would 
simply  allow  some  landowners  to  gain  what  other  land- 
owners would  lose,  and  the  land  would  not  be  confis- 
cated even  by  this  means. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  effect  of  the  tax 
upon  owners  of  rented  land  only.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  Henry  George  sees  that  the  "  sovereign  remedy  " 
does  not  consist  of  simply  paying  rent  to  the  State,  in- 
stead of  the  present  owners.  In  book  5,  chapter  2,  he 
says : 
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That  rent  ?nust  reduce  wages,  is  as  clear  as  that  the  greater  the 
subtracter,  the  less  the  remainder. 

Therefore  even  though  rent  could  be  confiscated,  it 
would  be  as  heavy  a  burden  on  industry  as  it  would  be 
if  paid  to  the  present  owners.  The  attempt  to  confis- 
cate rent  is  therefore  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being  to  make  vacant  land  free,  thus  opening  natural  op- 
portunities to  labor  and  by  the  competition  of  this  free 
land  to  reduce  the  rent  of  all  other  land.  This  saving  in 
rent  is  therefore  the  "  sovereign  remedy  "  which  would 
"  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  extirpate 
pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  lessen  crime,  elevate  morals, 
and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights. "  The  theory 
upon  which  he  assumes  that  this  would  be  accomplished 
is  that  owners  of  vacant  land  could  not  afford  to  hold  it 
idle  if  the  full  rental  value  tax  was  imposed,  and  rather 
than  pay  the  tax  for  which  they  would  receive  nothing 
in  return,  they  would  make  it  free  by  surrendering  the 
title  to  the  State.  If  this  would  not  take  place,  then  the 
last  support  of  the  Single-tax  theory  is  withdrawn,  and 
it  falls  to  pieces  utterly  powerless  to  confiscate  land. 

I  might  cite  cases  where  at  the  present  time  vacant 
land  is  being  held  at  enormous  expense.  I  might  cite 
the  fact  that  wealthy  landowners  would  be  as  able  to 
stand  an  increased  rental  tax  as  the  merchants  and 
laborers.  I  might  cite  the  fact  that  land  that  no  one 
would  rent  would  have  no  rental  value  to  tax,  and  the 
recent  decision  of  Thomas  G.  Shearman  that  "  if  the 
land  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  tax,  that  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  assessment  was  excessive,"  all 
of  which  would  leave  the  question  in  doubt,  but  would 
be  uncalled  for,  as  there  is  a  complete  answer  that 
seems  to  settle  it  beyond  question. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  the  tax  to  the  full  rental 
value  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  tenant  in  reality 
simply  advanced  the  tax  for  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
ceived it  again  from  the  State.  If,  now,  it  can  be  con- 
ceded that  the  wealthy  landowner  could  as  easily  raise 
the  amount  of  his  tax,  and  wait  for  its  return  from  the 
State,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  owner  of  vacant  land 
would  be  able  to  hold  it  idle  to  all  eternity,  without 
having  it  cost  him  anything  as  far  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned. In  such  a  contest,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
wealthy  owner  of  vacant  land  would  be  able  to  stand 
the  test  longer  and  easier  than  the  poor  tenant  ?  In 
fact,  the  proof  seems  positive  that  the  burden  would  be 
heaviest  on  those  who  had  least,  and  lightest  on  those 
who  had  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth.  And  this  would 
become  all  the  more  apparent  as  the  tax  was  increased 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  rich  landowner  to  make 
his  vacant  land  free. 

Thus  having  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that 
"  appropriating  rent  by  taxation  would  make  land  common 
property,"  it  may  be  in  order  for  us  to  inquire  why  if 
Henry  George  believes  "  the  land  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple "  he  does  not  advocate  the  more  direct  method  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  that  "  occupancy  and  use  shall 
be  the  only  title  to  land,"  or  directly  demand  that  "va- 
cant land  shall  be  free  "?  The  answer  is  found  in  book 
8,  chapter  2,  where  he  says : 

We  should  satisfy  the  law  of  justice,  we  should  meet  all  economic 


requirements,  by  at  one  stroke  abolishing  all  private  titles.  .  .  . 
But  such  a  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best.  Or  rather  I  propose 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  a  simpler,  easier,  and  quieter  way, 
than  that  of  formally  confiscating  the  land.  .  .  .  It  is  an  axiom 
of  statesmanship,  that  great  changes  can  best  be  brought  about  un- 
der old  forms.  .  .  .  With  the  current  we  may  glide  fast  and  far. 
Against  it,  it  is  hard  pulling  and  slow  progress. 

He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  the  scheme  of  confisca- 
tion by  taxation,  because  it  is  easier.  Because  it  is  easier, 
is  his  reason  for  advocating  it  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
poverty.  Because  it  is  harmless,  is  the  reason  it  can  safely 
be  advocated  as  the  best  method  of  taxation,  without 
fear  of  it  having  any  power  to  confiscate  the  land. 

Chicago,  111. 

ANARCHISM    VS.  LEGALISM. 


BY  VICTOR  YARROS. 


The  article  on  "  How  Far  Are  We  All  Anarchists  Even 
Now  ?"  from  the  pen  of  J.  C.  Kimball  (I  omit  the  "  Rev." 
as  an  indignity  which  I  cannot  sincerely  apply  to  a  log- 
ical and  independent  thinker)  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury of  June  12  is  so  excellent  and  philosophical  that  I 
cannot  forbear  criticisingthe  one  strong  weakness  which 
it  contains.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Kimball's  observations  on 
legalism  and  government.    He  writes : 

All  this  is  not  saying  that  legalism  is  not  good  in  its  place.  I  have 
never  taken  such  ground ;  and  those  who  do  take  it  are  no  true 
Evolutionists.  Legalism  is  good.  But  it  is  good  only  as  a  help  to 
something  better.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two  any 
more  than  between  the  root  and  the  flower.  .  .  .  What  the  human 
parent  does  in  the  home  and  the  divine  Parent  in  the  Church,  the 
Anarchistic  Philosophy  believes  in  doing  in  society  at  large.  It  be- 
gins with  the  use  of  law,  employs  the  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  more  advanced  to  bring  up  the  more  backward  ;  and  so  far  as 
men  are  childish,  backward,  incapable  of  discerning  for  themselves 
right,  it  may  properly  consent  to  the  employment  of  law  now  ;  but 
its  object  is  to  educate  them  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  legalism  up, 
into  acting  right  freely  for  themselves.  How  can  any  sensible  man, 
when  he  knows  it,  do  otherwise  than  accept  and  use  the  principle  ? 

Now,  I  have  always  regarded  myself  as  an  Evolution- 
ist, and  yet  I  emphatically  dissent  from  Mr.  Kimball's 
views  as  expressed  above.  And  a  little  investigation 
would  show  that  many  other  Evolutionists  entertain 
opinions  on  legalism  totally  at  variance  with  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's. Law  and  government  are  doubtless  necessary, 
at  certain  periods  of  human  history  inevitable,  but  they 
are  not  "  good,"  they  are  not  "  a  help  to  something  bet- 
ter," there  is  no  such  relation  between  them  and  the 
future  developed  state  as  that  between  "  the  root  and 
the  flower."  We  have  the  scientific  authority  of  Comte 
for  saying  with  perfect  propriety  that  a  thing  which 
exists  or  is  known  to  have  existed  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical necessity  may  yet  be  evil  and  deplorable  from 
the  higher  and  more  enlightened  standpoint  attained 
by  us.  We  are  obliged  to  take  history  as  we  find  it,  and 
without  futile  regrets  as  to  the  past,  endeavor  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  direct  our  future 
course  wisely.  But  Mr.  Kimball  is  certainly  mistaken 
when  he  assumes  that  an  Evolutionist  must  consider 
every  fact  a  healthy  and  progressive  fact.  History  is 
not  simply  a  record  of  uninterrupted  progress,  but  a 
record  of  struggle  between  social  tendencies  and  anti- 
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social  tendencies,  between  progression  and  degen- 
eration, between  life  and  death.  Legality  may  have 
been  "a  help  to  something  better,"  but  it  may  have 
been  a  hindrance.  Either  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  belief  in  evolution,  since  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence nothing  may  be  inferred  except  that  it  must  be 
the  natural  result  of  certain  antecedents. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  Evolutionist  philosopher,  whose 
sociological  theories  rest  on  a  wide  basis  of  historical 
knowledge,  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  government  is  begotten  of  aggres- 
sion and  by  aggression.  In  small,  undeveloped  societies  where  for 
ages  complete  peace  has  continued,  there  exists  nothing  like  what 
we  call  government ;  no  coercive  agency,  but  mere  honorary  head- 
ship, if  any  headship  at  all.  In  these  exceptional  communities,  un- 
aggressive and  from  special  causes  unaggressed  upon,  there  is  so 
little  deviation  from  the  virtues  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  justice,  and 
generosity  that  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  expression  of  public 
opinion  by  informally  assembled  elders  is  needful.  Conversely , we  find 
proofs  that,  at  first  recognized  but  temporarily  during  leadership  in 
war,  the  authority  of  a  chief  is  permanently  established  by  contin- 
uity in  war  ;  and  grows  strong  where  successful  aggression  ends  in 
subjection  of  neighboring  tribes.  .  .  .  Comparisons  disclose  a 
further  truth  which  should  be  ever  present  to  us— the  truth  that  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  ruling  power  inside  a  society  increases  with 
its  aggressiveness  outside  the  society.  ...  Of  the  aggregate 
results  of  men's  desires  seeking  their  gratification,  those  which  have 
prompted  their  private  activities  and  their  spontaneous  cooperations 
have  done  much  more  toward  social  development  than  those  which 
have  worked  through  governmental  agencies.  .  .  .  Perpetually 
governments  have  thwarted  the  growth,  but  have  in  no  way  fur- 
thered it,  save  by  partially  discharging  their  proper  function  and 
maintaining  social  order. 

To  Spencer's  statement  that  economic,  intellectual,and 
artistic  progress  is  "  the  result  of  spontaneous  activities 
of  citizens  separate  or  grouped,"  many  of  us  add  that 
moral  progress,  or  the  development  of  social  feelings 
and  sympathies,  is  the  result  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  social  animals  have  had  to  live  and  to  work. 
Thinking  together  (con-science),  says  Maudsley,  is  the 
result  of  living  together  and  working  together. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  governments  have  ever  con- 
sciously attempted  to  elevate  humanity.  Mr.  Spencer 
tells  us  that  the  "  administration  of  justice  as  we  know 
it,  grew  up  incidentally,  and  began  with  bribing  the 
ruling  man  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  complainant. 
Not  wishes  for  the  public  weal,  but  wishes  for  private 
profit  and  power,  originated  the  regulative  organization 
of  societies."  Law  has  never  meant  the  employment 
of  "the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced to  bring  up  the  more  backward."  In  monarch- 
ical countries,  the  rulers  are  engaged  in  obstructing 
the  natural  growth  of  ideas  and  in  fortifying  their 
own  positions.  In  democratic  countries,  the  rulers  are 
engaged  in  plundering  the  masses  and  monopolizing 
natural  resources.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
of  any  "good"  law  passed  by  the  legislators.  And 
certainly  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for  the 
concessions  which  they  are  at  times  forced  to  make  to 
public  opinion.  In  a  word,  social  progress  goes  on  in 
spite  of  government  and  in  opposition  to  it.  Neither 
historically  nor  statically  is  it  true  that  the  object  of 
government  has  been  or  is  to  educate  men  "  as  fast 


as  possible  out  of  legalism  up,  into  acting  right  freely 
for  themselves."  It  is  truth,  science,  philosophy,  which 
make  us  free.  We  discard  the  political  and  social  su- 
perstitions that  rendered  us  submissive  to  authority, 
and  we  begin  to  measure  everything  by  the  standard 
of  utility.  The  days  of  the  reign  of  the  ballot  are 
numbered,  not  because  the  governments  of  today  are 
ready  to  grant  us  individual  liberty,  but  because  we 
have  discovered  that  majority  government  is  no  better 
in  theory  or  practice  than  other  forms  of  tyranny. 

The  Anarchists  ignore  government  pending  the  time 
when  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight  it.  They  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Kimball  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
abolish  or  repeal  existing  laws.  They  are  now  teach- 
ing the  people  that  the  abolition  of  certain  laws  (prin- 
cipally bearing  upon  industrial  activity)  would  en- 
able them  to  soon  lift  themselves  into  a  sphere  where 
government  and  legality  would  become  a  mischievous 
superfluity;  and  as  soon  as  they  see  a  chance  for  a 
successful  attack,  they  mean  to  improve  it.  The  An- 
archists will  disregard  and  violate  all  obnoxious  laws 
whenever  it  becomes  possible  to  do  so  with  compara- 
tive safety ;  they  will  fight  for  liberty,  and  not  wait  for  it. 

Boston,  Mass.  '   

WE   BROTHERS  THREE. 


BY  SI  SLOKUM. 


I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  Christian,  that  is,  he  be- 
lieves in  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  in  the 
Bible,  from  start  to  finish;  in  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  perforce,  in  the  Christian  religion,  thus  mak- 
ing of  himself  an  average  Christian,  I  suppose. 

I  have  another  brother  who  is  a  Mohammedan,  that 
is,  he  believes  in  Allah,  the  only  true  God  ;  in  Moham- 
med, his  only  prophet ;  in  Islam,  the  religion  of  the 
afore-mentioned  prophet  and  the  only  true  faith ;  in 
the  Koran  from  cover  to  cover,  barring  nothing;  in 
the  suspended  coffin  of  Mohammed,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia and  trumpery  unto  Islamism  belonging,  thus 
making  of  himself  an  average  Mohammedan,  no  doubt. 
Shipwreck  in  the  Mediterranean  when  a  small  boy, 
and  rescue  by  a  Mussulmanic  skipper,  who  adopted 
him  into  his  family  and  religion,  account  for  his  reli- 
gious status. 

These  brothers  have  a  brother — myself— who  is  an 
Infidel,  that  is,  he  takes  no  stock  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  or  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  be- 
lieving that  the  authors  in  the  former  case  were  irre- 
sponsible priests  and  scribes,  with  all  the  imagination 
of  Munchausen,  but  running  more  largely  to  blood, 
filth,  and  superstition  than  the  Baron  ever  did  ;  that 
Christianity  was  founded  by  apostate  or  ostracised 
priests,  who  preferred  being  leaders  of  a  new,  to  con- 
tinuing as  followers  of  an  old  faith,  even  that  of  their 
fathers ;  this  brother  thus  making  of  himself  an  out- 
and-out  Infidel,  without  rebate.  He  does  not  mourn 
that  he  is  such,  nor  that  he  cannot  revel  in  bright  an- 
ticipation of  the  joys  variously  promised  by  the  various 
gods  in  existence,  being  satisfied  to  become  as  when 
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he  was  not,  that  state  having  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  him  during  that  portion  of  eternity  prior  to  his 
advent  here,  and  which,  it  appears  to  him,  must  have 
been  as  long  as  that  portion  subsequent  to  his  exit  will 
be— the  former  had  no  beginning,  the  latter  will  have 
no  end  ;  six  of  one,  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  eh  ? 

Now,  these  two  brothers  of  mine  are  as  confident  of 
reaching  the  regions  of  bliss  supernal,  each  via  the 
route  he  was  taught  to  believe  the  right  and  only  one, 
there  to  twang  the  light  guitar  the  one,  and  spoon  with 
the  houris  the  other,  forever  and  ever  after,  as  con- 
fident as  Vanderbilt  is  that  he  will  have  a  first-class 
dinner  next  Sunday,  if  he  lives.  Collectively  they  thus 
believe ;  individually,  however,  each  believes  the  other 
is  doomed  to  buffet  the  fiery  billows  of  the  lake  whose 
body  is  that  of  molten  brimstone  in  a  chronic  state  of 
violent  ebullition,  there  to  paddle  about  forever  and 
ever  with  no  landing  place  for  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
So  here  we  have  them  by  one  method  of  belief  collec- 
tively bound  for  Paradise,  and  by  another  method  indi- 
vidually bound  for  Hades.  The  situation  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  delightful  and  appalling,  isn't 
it?  Delightful,  for  both  know  that  their  gods  and  re- 
ligions are  the  only  true  "and  legitimate  articles,  and 
that  by  them  they  will  be  landed  in  Blissville ;  ap- 
palling, for  each  knows  that  the  other  is  trailing  after 
a  false  god  and  monkeying  with  a  bastard  religion,  the 
same  certain  to  land  him  in  Hades  ! 

Agreeing  to  disagree  as  to  their  religions,  these  two 
brothers  of  mine  unanimously  agree  to  agree  that  their 
Infidel  brother— myself— is  doomed  to  a  future  life  in 
Hades,  there  to  abide  forever  and  ever  with  the  devil 
and  his  angels  !  neither  believing  for  a  moment  that 
he  will  be  there  with  me,  yet  either  believing  that  the 
other  will  surely  keep  me  company  !  It  is  a  curious 
outlook,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  it  would  be,  only  that  a  Budd- 
hist friend  steps  in  at  this  juncture  and  tells  me,  in  all 
confidence,  that  we  three  brothers  will  surely  meet  in 
the  domain  infernal  unless  we  buckle  on  the  Buddhis- 
tic harness  and  jog  along  in  the  ways  of  the  only  God 
that  ever  had  any  license  to  lord  it  over  the  universe 
and  the  beings  and  things  therein  contained,  the  same 
being  the  god  Buddha,  or  Boodh,  as  my  friend  puts  it. 

In  a  convincing  sort  of  way  he  tells  me  that  Buddha 
or  Boodh  is  the  God  of  gods ;  that  he  was  the  original 
God,  and  the  first  to  establish  himself,  all  other  gods 
being  later  day  developments  and  competitors,  mere 
pretenders  when  setting  themselves  up  as  original 
Jacobs,  so  to  speak  ;  also  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is 
perforce  the  original  of  all  religions,  having  today,  as 
heretofore,  the  largest  number  of  followers  of  any  re- 
ligion extant,  and  that  it  is  here  on  earth  for  keeps.  Rea- 
soning here  that  a  great  following  attests  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  god  and  a  religion^as  strangely  enough  under 
the  circumstances  the  Christian  reasons,  it  would  seem 
that  Buddha  and  the  religion  unto  himself  pertaining 
were  entitled  to  the  prize  biscuit,  if  not  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  oven  ;  anyhow,  with  a  retinue  of  400,000,- 
000  followers  the  god  Buddha  or  Boodh  is  some  god  on 
a  stick,  if  not  the  original  and  only  god.  I  look  at  it  in 
this  way,  however,  that  this  prodigious  following 


simply  attests  that  gudgeons  were  multitudinously 
plentiful  in  Asia  in  bygone  ages— are  today,  of  course 
—and  caught  on  to  the  first  mess  of  bait  thrown  out  to 
them,  their  descendants  taking  in  the  same  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

This  Buddhistic  showing  up  had  ought  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  gods  and  religions,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  my  Christian  and  Mohammedan  brothers,  respect- 
ively, won't  have  it.    Conjointly  and  unanimously 
they  declare  Buddha  a  fraud  and  his  religion  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.    So  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  them  will 
buckle  on  the  Buddhistic  harness,  but  continue  to 
travel  each  in  the  harness  that  was  fitted  to  him.  As 
for  myself  I  have  no  notion  of  getting  into  this  harness 
of  the  Orient,  which,  though  not  as  galling  perhaps  as 
those  of  later  fashion,  must  chafe  one  more  or  less,  I 
am  convinced.    Though  I  like  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
from  what  I  know  of  it,  better  than  any  other,  why 
should  I  put  on  its  harness  when  it  offers  its  devotees 
nothing  more  positive  or  tangible  than  "  Nirvana  ?" 
which,  from  all  the  "  Light  of  Asia"  that  shines  for  me, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  supreme  Rest  which 
awaits  us  all  at  the  close  of  life's  brief  and  fitful  fever, 
that  state  of  quiet,  unruffled  nothingness  which  earth's 
myriads  enjoyed  serenely  during  that  portion  of  eter- 
nity prior  to  their  investment  in  the  harness  of  life  for 
a  short  spin  over  the  course  of  time,  as  this  interme- 
diary section  of  eternity  is  called  in  human  parlance. 
No,  I  have  no  use  for  the  trappings  and  trumpery  of 
this  oldest  and  best  of  religions,  as  I  view  it,  since  I 
feel  sure  of  reaching  the  same  goal  which  it  promises 
its  devotees  without  subjecting  myself  to  the  chafe  of 
buckle  and  strap  and  trace ;  and  so,  free  and  untram- 
meled,  I  shall  jog  on  to  that  goal  which  is  "Nirvana" 
Rest !    To  that  goal  where  earth's  myriads,  tram- 
meled and  untrammeled,  have  been  going  since  the  time 
when  the  first  of  the  race  departed  this  life,  and  will 
continue  to  go  until  the  race  becomes  extinct.    Selah  ! 
New  York. 


The  Address. 


THINK!    SPEAK!    WRITE!  ACT! 


BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST. 


Delivered  Sunday,  June  15,  1890. 


In  the  course  of  the  year,  hundreds  of  letters  on  the 
subject  of  methods  of  work  for  social  regeneration 
come  to  me.  Nine-tenths  of  these  letters  contain  sug- 
gestions for  the  formation  of  some  kind  of  organization 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  One  per- 
son suggests  the  construction  of  a  new  political  party ; 
another  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  society  of 
this  or  that  kind  to  illustrate  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion what  the  true  principles  of  sociology  are ;  another 
the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  some  sort  with  the  object 
of  flooding  the  country  with  lecturers  and  literature. 

The  continual  receipt  of  such  letters  keeps  me  always 
thinking  about  what  is  the  best  method  to  pursue  for 
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the  purpose  of  getting-  our  work  done  as  well  and  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  think  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  elapse  before  there  will  be  a  cessation  of 
those  conditions  that  plunge  millions  into  poverty  of 
body  and  mind  and  tempt  thousands,  at  the  expense  of 
their  sense  of  justice  and  their  sympathies,  into  riches 
and  gross  self-gratification.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
contemplation  of  the  present  conditions  under  which 
men,  women,  and  children  live  affects  you,  but  I  often 
think  it  would  be  a  sweet  relief  to  die  and  go  where  the 
sight  of  injustice,  misery,  and  debasing  luxury  would  no 
longer  torment  one  and  make  it  impossible  to  be  happy. 
What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  devise  some  method 
by  which  the  whole  devil's  dance  might  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  impatience  with  existing  con- 
ditions that  makes  us  all  desire  the  discovery  of  some 
method  that  will  embody  some  promise  of  tangible  re- 
sults, some  hope  for  immediate  accomplishment,  and 
with  most  persons  it  is  a  habit  of  thought  that  if  only 
some  right  "  movement "  can  be  organized  we  shall  be 
on  the  high  way  to  practical  results.  It  is  astonishing 
to  observe  what  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  idea  of  an  organized  society  has.  Very  few  persons 
ever  think  of  trying  to  do  on  their  own  hook  what  they 
wish  accomplished.  If  one  gets  an  idea  of  social  re- 
generation in  his  head,  he  forthwith  begins  to  form  a 
society  to  put  it  in  practice.  This  is  an  age  of  societies; 
societies  for  prevention  of  things  and  for  the  promotion 
of  things.  And  yet  I  believe  a  careful  summing  up  of 
all  the  good  against  all  the  harm  these  various  societies 
do  would  show  that  they  are  much  more  injurious  than 
beneficial. 

I  concede  without  question  that  if  you  are  going  to 
war  you  must  have  organization  of  the  most  exact 
character.  An  army  must  be  organized  and  under  the 
strictest  discipline.  But  we  are  not  going  to  war.  I 
concede  that  if  you  are  going  into  business,  manufac- 
turing or  distributing,  and  a  number  of  persons  are 
needed  to  carry  on  the  business,  organization  of  the  most 
precise  and  careful  nature  is  necessary.  But  we  are 
not  going  into  business.  I  concede  that  when  working- 
men  are  being  ground  to  powder  by  their  employers — 
employers  who  are  organized  into  little  compact  groups 
and  bound  together  by  greed — it  is  necessary  to  organize 
for  protection  against  those  cunning  and  cruel  employ- 
ers. But  even  in  these  cases  organization  involves  ty- 
ranny. What  is  an  army  but  a  company  of  human  be- 
ings in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  reduced  to  mere  ma- 
chines, ordered  hither  and  yon  without  knowing  why  and 
in  constant  danger  of  being  shot  for  disobedience.  What 
is  a  factory  or  a  great  store  but  a  slave  pen  ?  In  them 
men,  women,  and  children  are  the  slaves  of  the  steam 
whistle  and  the  machine,  and  are  constantly  under  the 
thumb  of  some  one  who  has  the  hateful  power  of  throw- 
ing them  out  of  employment.  What  are  factory  hands 
and  sales  men  and  women  but  a  number  of  persons  re- 
duced to  more  or  less  of  bondage?  And  what  is  a 
labor  union  but  a  tyranny  ?  No  intelligent  laboring 
man  would  submit  to  the  dictation  of  h  s  union  ex- 


cept to  escape  a  worse  invasion  of  his  liberty.  To  be 
effective  a  labor  union  must  become  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized army,  but  an  army  means  that  one  or  a  few 
men  command  and  all  the  others  without  question  or 
hesitation  obey.  So  that,  you  see,  even  in  those  cases 
where,  if  certain  definite  things  are  to  be  done,  organi- 
zation is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  none  the  less  an  evil 
to  which  no  one  would  choose  to  submit  except  under 
the  compulsion  of  circumstances. 

But  if  you  leave  the  domain  of  war,  business,  and 
labor  and  go  over  into  that  of  politics,  education, 
morals,  and  religion  you  will  upon  reflection  discover 
that  organization  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is  always 
and  only  evil. 

There  never  was  a  political  party  in  the  round  world 
that  was  not  corrupt,  that  was  not  an  injury  to  the 
country  in  which  it  flourished,  that  did  not  make  it  itn- 
possible  to  do  things  in  the  right  way,  that  was  not  a 
disgrace  to  human  nature.  There  never  was  and  there 
never  can  be.  The  very  word  politics  involves  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  not  right. 

And  as  to  education,  just  in  ratio  as  the  system  be- 
comes highly  organized,  as,  for  example,  in  our  public 
schools,  it  becomes  imperfect.  To  stand  children  up 
in  rows  at  the  tap  of  a  bell  and  cram  them  with  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  utterly  without  regard  to  their  dif- 
ferences in  capacity  and  temperament  and  without 
arousing  their  thinking  powers,  is  to  stuff  them  to  a 
certain  extent  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  text  books, 
but  it  is  not  to  educate  them. 

And  as  to  morals  and  religion,  no  one  can  rationally 
doubt  that  organization  in  any  form  is  the  death  of 
both. 

Fancy  organizing  a  charity  work  !  I  know  we  have 
a  great  number  of  charitable  organizations,  but  what 
are  they?  Are  they  charitable  organizations  or  are 
they  impudent,  insulting,  and  ice-cold  inquisitions  ?  I 
know  that  the  good  people  who  constitute  them  think 
they  are  working  in  the  most  practical  way,  and  under 
the  present  horrible  social  conditions  perhaps  they 
are  ;  but,  after  all,  a  charitable  organization  is  an 
anomaly.  Organizations  are  not  entities;  they  have  no 
sympathies,  and  just  in  proportion  as  persons  merge 
themselves  into  an  organization  they  lose  their  sym- 
pathies. 

Fancy  organizing  a  religion  !  If  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  religion  it  necessarily  belongs  to  the  secret 
chambers  of  individual  life  ;  it  is  not  something  that 
should  be  blazoned  abroad  or  refrigerated  in  creeds 
and  built  into  brick  and  stone.  To  organize  a  religion 
is  to  kill  it.  It  would  be  just  as  appropriate  to  organize 
a  mother's  love  or  a  maiden's  blush.  If  men  and  women 
really  commune  with  God  it  is  not  to  be  talked  about 
any  more  than  one  should  tell  what  goes  on  between 
him  and  his  sweetheart  or  wife.  It  should  express  it- 
self silently  in  his  character  and  conduct. 

These  are  general  principles,  but  I  think  facts  will 
confirm  them.  For  example  :  If  you  will  recall  the 
character  of  the  religion  taught  and  practiced  by  Jesus 
and  then  remember  how  that  religion  degenerated  the 
moment  it  began  to  be  organized,  you  will  see  what  a 
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perfect  illustration  of  the  principle  we  have.  I  will  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  right  or  wrong 
in  his  teaching,  or  how  far  he  was  right  and  how  far 
wrong.  I  will  only  say  that  whether  right  or  wrong 
he  was  unostentatious,  he  was  not  ambitious ;  to  suit 
the  powers  that  be  he  did  not  cringe  and  trim  ;  with 
the  poor  he  was  in  deep  sympathy  ;  he  had  no  hard  and 
fast  doctrines,  no  philosophical  prerequisites  to  salva- 
tion ;  he  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  for 
those  who  loved  their  fellow  men,  and  while  there  were 
so  many  poor,  avoided  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
Whether  his  teachings  were  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  his  intentions  were  good  and  his  sympathies 
rightly  placed. 

But  when  under  the  administration  of  Paul  the  work 
of  organization  was  prosecuted,  doctrines  began  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  when,  later  on,  the  Church  came 
into  power  all  the  simplicity  and  moral  earnestness  of 
Jesus  was  abandoned,  and  the  followers  of  fishermen 
and  mechanics  became  hungry  for  fame  and  distinc- 
tion, and  contested  with  kings  and  emperors  for  politi- 
cal power.  Priests  were  no  longer  humble  and  de- 
voted men,  the  Church  was  no  longer  modest  and  ser- 
viceable, religion  was  no  longer  a  thing  for  the  closet. 
Piety  gave  place  to  cunning  scheming,  honesty  of 
purpose  vanished  before  a  spirit  of  timeserving  and 
place  hunting.  Nobody  will  or  can  deny  this,  and  a 
little  reflection  should  enable  any  one  to  see  that  it 
was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  organization. 

The  greatest  names  in  Jewish  history  are  those  of 
the  prophets,  and  they  were  men  who  would  not  be  or- 
ganized. In  many  respects  the  greatest  name  among 
the  Christian  apostles  is  that  of  Paul,  and,  while  he 
was  strenuous  about  doctrine,  he  never  would  allow 
himself  to  be  crippled  and  subordinated  by  an  organ- 
ization. He  declared  that  he  would  not  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  any  church  by  receiving  a  salary  from  it 
and  it  was  his  practice  to  hunt  up  his  own  fields  for 
work  and  do  that  work  in  his  own  way. 

And  the  reason  why  the  priests  and  ministers  of 
today  are  so  useless,  such  moral  cowards,  is  because 
the  success  of  the  Church  has  become  their  object  in 
life  instead  of  fidelity  to  their  own  convictions,  and 
their  living  is  obtained  by  receiving  stipulated  salaries 
from  the  organization  that  claims  their  allegiance.  If 
you  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  inside  work- 
ing of  the  Church  you  will  find  that  men  of  wealth  rule 
in  her  councils,  and  that  there  is  as  much  wirepulling 
and  scheming  for  personal  honors  and  advantages  as 
are  to  be  found  in  any  political  party. 

People  say  these  are  only  some  evils  that  have  arisen 
in  the  Church,  but  that  the  Church  may  be  purged  of 
them.  But  this  is  not  true.  Such  evils  are  necessarily 
involved  in  every  organization.  Organization  for  re- 
ligious purposes  is  necessarily  bad ;  it  necessarily 
brings  to  the  front  scheming  men  who  never  could  take 
precedence  by  virtue  of  their  personal  fitness  for  leader- 
ship. In  the  Church,  as  in  all  other  organizations,  men 
of  wealth  and  men  of  arrogance  and  presumption  push 
themselves  forward  and  force  their  decisions  upon 
others  who  have  no  taste  for  the  pugnacious  or  cun- 


ning and  underhand  methods  that  are  necessary  to 
prominence  wherever  votes  or  influence  decide  what 
position  a  man  is  to  fill.  In  the  Church  there  is  no 
possibility  of  doubt  that  organization  has  resulted  in 
degeneration,  demoralization. 

And  it  is  always  so  in  what  is  called  "  reform  "  work. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Parker  Pillsbury,  vStephen 
Foster,  Lucretia  Mott  and  others  were  powerful  per- 
sons and  did  a  mighty  work  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  ;  but  the  abolition  societies  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  time  wrangling  over  fine  points  of  doctrine  and 
methods  of  work.  The  abolition  men  and  women  live 
in  history  ;  the  abolition  societies  are  not  thought  of 
at  all.  The  men  and  women  would  have  done  their 
work  just  as  well  and  perhaps  better  without  the 
societies. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  within  our  own  time, 
even  within  a  few  years.  We  have  seen  a  Greenback 
party  rise  and  fall,  its  career  marked  by  the  dissensions 
and  bickerings  that  attend  all  parties.  We  have  seen 
one  Labor  party  after  another  come  into  existence, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  we  have  seen  the  experienced 
old  politicians  go  in  among  them  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord,  that  is  so  easy  to  raise  in  any  organization, 
and  buy  up  the  leaders  with  bribes  of  office  or  money. 
We  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  United  Labor 
party,  with  Henry  George  as  its  standard-bearer.  We 
saw  the  radiant  promise  of  great  things  when  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society  and  the  United  Labor  party  worked 
together,  and  now  we  see  some  of  the  leaders  in  that 
once  apparently  splendid  movement,  after  having  been 
separated  from  each  other  and  embittered  toward  each 
other,  comfortably  placed  in  Republican  offices  or 
seeking  recognition  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy. 

Since  then  the  Nationalist  movement  has  arisen,  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  assumed  sufficient  proportions 
to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  political  party.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  organization  effected  than  it  split,  and 
now  there  are  two  Nationalist  parties  in  California. 
The  Socialists  are  organized  and  are  great  sticklers  for 
very  rigid  party  discipline,  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
there  is  among  them  a  constant  recurrence  of  bicker- 
ings and  splits  and  expulsions  and  reorganizations. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  say  these  things  are  not  necessarily 
incident  to  organization.  They  are.  An  organization 
involves  the  creation  of  office  with  at  least  some  power, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  office  and  power 
there  the  worst  passions  of  men  are  aroused,  there  be- 
gins a  strife  in  which  there  will  always  be  found  men 
who  will  rule  or  ruin.  Wherever  there  is  an  organiza- 
tions there  will  be  a  creed,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
creed  the  broadest  minded  men,  the  best  and  purest  in 
the  party,  will  be  excommunicated. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  organization  for  "practical 
reform  "  work  that  is  not  torn  from  time  to  time  with 
internal  dissensions  that  ultimately  ruin  all  its  possible 
usefulness.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  regenerative  work  I  have  formed  the 
belief  that  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  been  a  posi- 
tive hindrance  to  such  work.  I  believe  that  all  the 
good  that  has  been  done  in  these  directions  has  been 
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accomplished  by  thinkers,  speakers,  and  writers,  and 
that  more  good  would  have  been  done  by  them  with- 
out organizations  than  with  them. 

The  reason  why  men  clamor  for  organization  is  be- 
cause they  think  that  with  an  organization  they  can  do 
something  practical,  they  can  get  on  faster  than  with- 
out one.  But  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  mistake.  What 
men  commonly  call  practical  things  are  wrong  things, 
and  wrong  things  hinder  progress  instead  of  helping 
it.  And  when  it  is  a  question  of  evolution,  as  social 
regeneration  unquestionably  is,  the  movement  cannot 
be  hurried  much  and  it  cannot  be  hurried  at  all  except 
by  influencing  people  to  think.  If  you  can  only  get 
people  to  think  aright  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
without  any  organization. 

Did  not  Government  officials  try  to  make  us  submit 
to  tell  the  census  takers  about  our  private  debts  and 
diseases,  and  did  not  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  person  of  its  impudent  bureau  officials  have  to 
back  down  from  the  position  it  had  taken?  Why? 
Simply  because  people  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
notion  that  there  are  some  things  of  private  concern 
with  which  the  Government  should  not  meddle.  No 
organization  was  necessary  to  thus  defeat  the  most 
powerful  Government  in  the  world.  This  census  inci- 
dent was  a  very  simple  thing  and  most  persons  will  in 
a  few  weeks  forget  all  about  it,  but  it  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  unorganized  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  formed  by  thinkers, 
speakers,  and  talkers.  By  and  by  people  will  come  to 
understand  that  it  is  a  bit  of  impertinence  for  a 
Government  official  to  walk  into  your  house  whether 
you  will  or  not  and  ask  you  how  old  you  are,  or 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  married  or 
single,  or  whether  your  father  was  a  Dutchman  or  an 
Irishman,  or  what  not.  When  they  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion the  census  takers'  work  will  not  be  as  hard  as 
it  is  now. 

Suppose  you  believe  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
untrue.    It  is  not  necessary  to  organize  anything 
against  the  Church  ;  it  is  only  necessary  for  you  to 
think,  speak,  and  write,  and  act  consistently  with  your 
belief  by  teaching  your  children  what  you  believe 
and  keeping  them  out  of  Christian  Sunday  schools. 
By  and  by,  if  you  have  truth  on  your  side,  others 
will  see  it  as  you  do,  and  the  Church  will  in  course 
of  time  melt  away  without  ever  knowing  what  hurt  it. 
Suppose  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  vacant  land  should 
be  free,  that  it  is  as  great  a  crime  to  keep  land  out 
of  use  as  to  own  a  slave,  that  speculation  in  vacant 
land  should  be  a  more  disreputable  business  than  keep- 
ing a  "dive."   There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  or- 
ganize a  society  for  the  abolition  of  property  in  vacant 
land.    It  is  only  necessary  that  you  should  teach  this 
great  truth  to  your  friends  and  your  children  and  that 
you  should  be  ready  to  take  up  a  piece  of  vacant  land  if 
you  want  it  just  as  soon  as  you  think  public  opinion 
will  defend  you  against  eviction  by  its  wrongful  legal 
owner. 

I  am  afraid  of  organizations.  They  do  wrong  things. 
They  do  hasty  things;  things  that  public  opinion  is 


not  ready  for.  What  I  believe  is  that  a  man  or  woman 
should  be  true  to  himself ;  that  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  explain  to  his  neighbor  wherein  things  as 
they  are  are  wrong  ;  that  he  should  act  up  to  his  own 
convictions  as  far  as  it  is  in  any  way  possible  for  him  to 
do.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  getting  it  forced 
through  the  Legislature,  but  when  the  people  want  it 
done  it  will  go  through  the  Legislature  fast  enough, 
but  it  will  make  no  difference  whether  it  does  or  not — 
it  will  be  done  all  the  same. 

We  do  not  need  to  organize  ;  we  only  need  to  think. 
We  do  not  need  societies ;  we  only  need  character. 
We  do  not  need  to  combine  in  any  outward  and 
tangible  form  ;  we  only  need  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  freedom  in  all  our  relations  in  life  and  to  have  the 
courage  to  assert  our  right  to  freedom  upon  every 
suitable  opportunity.  If  each  of  us  will  think  as 
clearly  as  he  can,  and  be  a  teacher  of  others  in  as  large 
a  sphere  as  he  can  fill,  and  be  consistent  in  all  his 
conduct,  it  may  seem  to  us  that  our  work,  will  be  mov- 
ing slowly,  we  may  not  realize  that  anything  is  being 
done,  but  you  may  always  be  sure  that  the  leaven  is 
working,  and  that  the  day  is  dawning,  and  by  and  by 
the  whole  lump  will  be  leavened,  the  brightness  of  day 
will  fill  the  earth. 


Fiction. 


JAY  GOULD   AND   HIS  COACHMAN. 


£Y  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN. 


"  Mr.  Gould,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  leave." 
"What!    Going  to  leave?    Have  I  not  used  you  well?  Where 
are  you  going  ?" 

'•Yes,  Mr.  Gould,  but  you  see  I'm  going  West  to  go  to  farming  ; 
vacant  land  is  free  now,  you  know." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  leave,  go,  but  you'll  regret  it ;  but  you  don't 
want  to  get  onto  my  land  ;  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  have  decided  to  take 
up  all  the  vacant  land  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas." 

"  What !  Are  you  going  to  farming  ?  You'd  look  nice  in  overalls 
and  cowhide  boots  ;  but  then  I  remember  you  lived  on  a  farm  when 
you  were  a  boy." 

"  Overalls  !  I'm  not  going  to  work.  My  agent  will  superintend 
matters  for  me,  and  I  shall  get  the  proceeds.  I  shall  be  just  like 
an  English  lord." 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Gould,  you'll  want  men  to  work  on  your  land. 
What  will  you  pay  me  to  work  for  you  there  ?" 

"  What  you  get  now— forty  dollars  a  month  and  board." 

"  Guess  not,  Mr.  Gould  ;  I  shall  want  one  hundred  dollars  amonth, 
at  least." 

"  Are  you  a  fool?  I  can  get  men  enough  for  forty  dollars,  and 
less  ;  men  are  cheap." 

' '  Not  now,  Mr.  Gould ;  you  won't  be  able  to  hire  help  as  cheap 
as  you  used  to." 

"  Why  not ?   What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  Just  this,  Mr.  Gould  :  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  there  and  pay 
us  for  our  labor,  we  shall  take  the  land  ourselves  and  use  it." 

"  What !  without  my  consent?    I'll  have  you  arrested." 

"  Not  now,  Mr.  Gould;  the  day  of  arrests,  and  courts,  and  law- 
yers, and  prisons,  has  forever  passed.  You  can't  have  that  land 
unless  you  use  it." 

"  But  if  I  take  it  and  improve  it,  I  can  keep  it." 

"  Not  unless  you  use  it.  We  will  take  it  and  pay  you  a  suitable 
recompense  for  the  improvements.  If  you  want  to  use  it  you  must 
go  out  there,  work  with  us,  and  pay  us  such  wages  as  we  ask." 
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»  Well,  what  will  my  income  come  from  ;  I  can't  make  a  million 
as  quickly  as  I  used  to." 
"  No,  Mr.  Gould,  your  income  will  be  what  you  work  for  and  earn, 

and  no  more."  .„,  , 

"  But  my  rents  will  amount  to  considerable ;  so  I  guess  1 11  do 

business  on  Wall  street,  as  I  have  done,  and  let  the  West  alone." 
"  What  do  your  rents  amount  to,  Mr.  Gould?" 
"  I  don't  know  ;  about  $500,000  a  year." 

"  You  will  find  them  sadly  reduced  ;  save  for  the  wear  and  dam- 
age sustained  by  your  houses,  which  will  be  paid  you  according  to 
a  fair  appraisement,  rent  has  been,  by  the  recent  revolution,  forever 
wiped  away." 

"  Wiped  away  ;  I'll  prosecute  " 

"No  you  won't,  Mr.  Gould.  No  lawyers,  no  courts,  no  work- 
houses, no  policemen,  no  soldiers,  no  prisons  .;  that  is  the  motto  of 
free  men  and  women  today.  And  your  business  on  Wall  street  is 
gone  too  ;  we  have  decided  that  interest,  as  well  as  rent  and  profits, 
should  be  abolished."  „ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?   Why  cannot  I  have  my  interest  ? 

"  Because  interest  is  payment  for  what  you  do  not  produce  ;  to 
receive  it  is  to  live  upon  another's  labor.  The  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Gould  when  men  and  women-children  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
toil-get  a  just  reward  for  their  labor,  and  that  is  their  only  income." 

"  Well,  why  so?  I  lend  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  you  to  do 
business  with  ;  why  should  not  you  pay  me  for  the  use  of  it  ?  I  in- 
convenience myself  and  go  without  the  money,  and  then  there  is 
the  risk  to  run."  .  . 

"  Yes  there  is  always  risk  to  run,  but  if  I  lose  the  principal  the 
interest 'will  not  recompense  you  ;  and  then  how  would  lending  a 
thousand  dollars  inconvenience  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  could  invest  it  " 

«  But  you  couldn't ;  no  one  will  pay  you  interest,  and  of  course 
you  would  not  invest,  as  you  call  it." 
"  But,  I  go  without  the  money?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  take  good  care  of  it  for  you.   Why  should  not  you 
"  pay  me  for  caring  for  it?" 

"  But  think  of  what  I  deny  myself  !" 

»  Deny  yourself  nothing.  You  don't  want  to  use  up  all  your 
money,  of  course ;  if  you  did,  you  would  have  nothing  left  for  a 
rainy  day.  What  you  lend  me  you  should  lend  me  just  as  I  would 
lend  my  friend  an  overcoat,  if  he  had  none  and  I  had  one  to  spare." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  veritable  Anarchist !" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am.  I  am  proud  of  the  title.  Men  have  said  for  a 
century'that  America  held  the  key  to  the  future.  It  depended  upon 
her  whether  our  civilization  should  be  preserved,  or  should  perish 
like  all  others  in  the  past.  She  proved  fully  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence we  had  placed  in  her.  Men  puzzled  their  brains  for  centuries 
to  decide  what  laws  were  right  and  what  were  wrong.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  ;  a  decision  has  been  reached :  all  statute  laws 
are  wrong,  and  all  authority,  save  that  of  our  own  conscience,  the 
conscience  of  every  individual. 

"  America  does  hold  the  key  to  the  future  ;  here  we  have  always 
had  the  least  government,  and  consequently  the  freest  country  be- 
neath the  sun.  Here,  upon  our  fertile  soil,  in  our  healthy  climate, 
including  all  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a  race  of  men  exists  today 
who,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  human  reason,  flings  away 
all  government,  all  authority  of  gods  or  men,  and  proposes  to  flour- 
ish and  prosper  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  vice,  the  children  of  the 
Church  and  State,  and  which  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  day.  We 
shall  not  have  a  perfect  world  ;  perhaps  we  never  shall ;  but  we 
can  have  an  infinitely  better  world  than  we  ever  had  before." 

"  Why,  man,  you  are  insane.  Without  restraint  by  law,  without 
authority,  there  will  be  bloodshed  and  robbery  continually  ;  no  one 
•will  be  safe." 

Well,  who  were  safe  under  the  old  regime  ?  Not  even  you  ;  m 
fact,  you  did  not  own  your  millions— your  millions  owned  you.  You 
were  in  a  perpetual  worry ;  your  business  was  nothing  but  legalized 
gambling ;  you  sometimes  staked  your  all  upon  a  single  chance ; 
you  had  safes  and  banks,  but  even  then  cashiers  would  abscond, 
and  thieves  break  through  and  steal ;  each  one  now  will  have  an 
equal  chance,  and  none  will  be  driven  by  hunger  to  desperate  deeds, 
as  was  so  often  sadly  true,   There  may  be  murder  now,  but  what 


killing  is  now  done  will  not  compare  with  the  starvation  and  ter- 
rible distress  which  you  and  I  both  knew  so  well.  Mr.  Gould,  did 
you  never  have  any  pity  for  the  ragpickers  and  gamins  of  the 
street?  Did  it  not  at  least  annoy  you  that  you,  clad  in  your  broad- 
cloth and  velvets,  your  silks  and  satins,  must  everywhere  meet  and 
brush  against  the  ragged,  the  wretched  and  forlorn  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  that  there  were  thousands  of  large  families  crowded  together 
in  one  little  room,  where  there  was  neither  food  nor  fire,  and  where 
you  could  see  on  every  hand  wan  and  shrunken  faces,  and  evidences 
of  the  greatest  filth,  poverty,  and  degradation  ? 

"  The  day  of  the  tenement-house  is  over  ;  prostitution  is  no  more  ; 
churches  have  been  transformed,  and  prisons  and  jails  will  be 
marked  obsolete  words  by  the  coming  lexicographers  ;  man  wears 
upon  his  brow  today  the  stamp  of  freedom ;  liberty  so  long  sung 
by  the  poets  and  the  seers,  has  come,  and  it  has  come  to  stay ;  the 
evolution  of  mankind  ;  the  evolution  of  society  goes  on,  and  judg- 
ing of  the  past,  and  its  contrast  with  the  present,  can  we  not  hope 
for  the  ideal?   After  all,  perfection  may  be  at  last  attained. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Gould  :  Go  to  work  and  earn  an  honest 
living.  You  can,  I  know,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  be  prosperous  and 
happy." 

Antrim,  N.  H.  


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 

He  Likes  It.— I  hope  you  will  keep  on  harping  upon  the  sugges- 
tion that  landless  men  occupy  vacant  land  without  saying  by  your 
leave  or  with  your  leave.  It  is  the  biggest  thing  yet.  Add  to  it 
that  they  stop  paying  interest  and  taxes.  C.  L.  James. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  

Right  and  Wrong.— It  gave  me  no  pleasure  to  read  your  address 
on  "  A  Freethinker's  Deathbed."  You  are  right  against  the  ortho- 
dox Church— against  Calvinism— because  the  indefinable  is  defined. 
You  are  wrong  when  you  argue  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
for  the  same  reason.  '  Clinton  Loveridge. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mistimed  !— You  were  born  a  century  too  soon,  and  many  years 
after  Single-tax  had  been  tried  and  outlived  its  usefulness.  Anarch- 
ism will  have  its  day  ;  but  not  till  the  human  mind  can  grasp  it  as 
you  do  today,  which  I  judge  will  be  after  the  present  race  are  long 
forgotten.  J-  c-  Hannon. 

Elwood,  N.  J.  

Does  He  Want  State  Aid  for  the  Mormon  Church  ?— Is  not 
morality  as  important  a  feature  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  present 
as  the  arts  and  sciences?  You  probably  do  not  believe  in  taxing 
property  devoted  to  such  purposes.  Then  why  should  you  object 
to  a  like  freedom  from  taxation  of  property  dedicated  to  the  best 
purposes  of  life— a  school  of  morals?  G.  W.  Crowell. 

Chicago,  111.  

Can  We  Not  Know  ?— Of  all  the  beings  now  living,  is  there  one 
who  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  present  conditions  of  exist- 
ence before  he  came  into  this  world?  When  we  get  down  to  seri- 
ous, honest  thinking,  does  the  mere  fact  that  we  do  not,  and  possibly 
can' not  know  anything  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  prove  anything 
against' it?  '  D.  M.  Hunter. 

Alliance,  O.  

Faith  in  God  and  Belief  in  Malthus.— Mr.  James's  belief  in  a 
god  (see  Vol.  4  No.  20),  is  of  course  consistent  with  his  belief  in  Rev. 
Mr.  Malthus.  His  god  creates  more  children  than  he  can  support. 
Mr!  James  says  :  "  Speak  the  truth,  and  your  wife  will  not  want 
the  necessaries  of  life."  He  should  add  :  but  your  children  will,  if 
you  fail  to  use  a  "preventive  check"  to  population. 

Mayfair,  111.    c-  p-  HuNT' 

Proudhon  Arraigned.— I  have  often  asked  how  Anarchists  can 
claim  P.  J.  Proudhon  as  their  exponent.    He  was  more  of  a  Com. 
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munist ;  would  make  all  property  collective ;  all  individual  skill 
collective  capital ;  says  the  right  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  equally  sacred.  All  this  is  found  in  the  two  books  you 
advertise.  His  attitude  to  woman  is  a  disgrace  to  the  modern  re- 
form spirit.  Anarchists  pay  no  attention  to  these  questions. 
Mayfair,  111.   c-  F-  Hunt. 

A  Religious  Radical,  but  a  Mild  Economic  Protestant. — Any- 
thing that  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  consumer,  and  equalize  the 
opportunities  of  the  producer,  is  welcome.  To  my  mind  the  Single- 
tax  will  do  that  better  than  anything  that  I  know  of.  Pending  that, 
any  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  present  conditions  is  to  me  wel- 
come ;  but,  I  do  not  believe  in  reaching  for  the  unattainable.  Your 
position  on  religion  and  the  God  question  has  my  entire  sympathy 
and  approbation.  Henry  Walker. 

Springfield,  111. 

I  Hope  it  Will  Come  Without  Force. — Why  do  you  not  advo- 
cate communism  of  goods,  that  is,  free  use  for  consumptive  as  well 
as  constructive  purposes  ?  Will  the  future  society  be  brought  about 
by  thought  and  passive  resistance  alone,  or  by  thought  in  all  proba- 
bility leading  to  the  use  of  physical  force  ?  That,  is,  of  course,  say- 
ing that  when  thought  and  circumstances  have  made  the  conditions 
of  the  future  society  ready,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  certain  class  of 
obstinate  persons  may  stand  in  the  way  and  have  to  be  shifted  ? 
These  objections  are  urged  against  me  when  advocating  non-resist- 
ance. R.  Janson. 

Manchester,  England. 


Is  it  a  Sort  of  First  Aid  to  the  Injured?— When  any  human 
being  receives  a  severe  and  complicated  injury,  requiring  radical 
treatment  or  amputation,  we  do  not  attempt  to  treat  him  very  ex- 
tensively at  the  spot  or  time  where  the  injury  was  received.  An 
ambulance  comes  and  conveys  the  wounded  person  to  a  hospital, 
where  treatment  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  is  bestowed  upon 
the  sufferer.  Mankind  has  been  seriously  injured  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  by  the  inhuman  human  negation  of  his  natural 
rights.  So  an  ambulance,  in  the  form  of  a  Single-tax  on  land  values, 
is  now  required  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital  of  Anarchism,  where 
all  his  ills  will  cease.  Charles  W.  Deshon. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Is  There  any  Free  Public  Land  for  the  Poor  Settler?— I 
doubt  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  Colorado,  within  the  rain- 
fall, sufficient  for  the  growth  of  farm  products,  subject  to  homestead 
entries  or  pre-emptions,  costing  less  than  ten  cents  per  acre  for  office 
fees.  To  ascertain  the  cost  of  public  land  to  the  settler  add  to  the 
office  fees  a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  expense  in- 
curred in  getting  himself  and  all  things  needful  to  carry  on  farming 
from  the  centre  of  population  to  the  slightly  sprinkled  circumference 
indicated,  and  also  an  amount— if  it  could  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents— that  would  reimburse  him  for  the  loss  of  whatever  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  live  among  his  own  kind.  Harold  Harmer. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

Single-tax  and  Vacant  Land.— If  all  taxable  land  were  in  use, 
if  all  vacant  land  had  no  value,  the  owners  of  the  latter  could  hold 
it  under  their  titles  till  it  became  valuable,  and  they  would  doubtless 
do  so  for  ten  or  thirty-five  per  cent.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Much 
vacant  land  now  held  out  of  use  is  valuable,  and  vacant  land  would 
always  have  some  value  so  long  as  there  was  any  demand  for  it.  If 
such  land  were  taxed  up  to  its  full  rental,  would  not  the  owners 
either  have  to  use  it  for  some  good  purpose,  or  part  with  it  for 
nothing  or  for  a  decreased  price  ?  Could  they  afford  to  hold  it  for 
the  percentage  proportion  of  the  expected  rise  ? 

Boonton,  N.  J.   C.  P.  Wootton. 

Nobody  doubts  that  Wanamaker  bought  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  by  subscribing  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  a  large 
sum  and  instigating  the  subscription  of  other  large  sums  which  he 
perfectly  well  knew,  being  in  the  possession  of  his  mercantile  facul- 
ties, were  to  be  used  corruptly  in  the  purchase  of  votes.— [New  York 
Times. 
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Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department. 

Depew  is  a  greater  humbug  than  Barnum.— [Workman's  Ad- 
vocate. 

The  question  of  creed  revision  is  agitating  religious  Germany. 
Most  of  the  Germans  are  not  aware  of  it. 

An  Iowa  congregation  has  borrowed  $120,000  to  build  a  church, 
and  taken  out  life  insurance  policies  on  a  number  of  members  in  or- 
der to  raise  money  to  extinguish  the  debt. 

William  M.  Salter  holds  that  "there  is  no  business  which  requires 
so  much  conscience,  and  which  as  frequently  conducted  seems  to 
possess  so  little,  as  that  of  selling  retail  quantities  of  intoxicating 
drink." 

We  welcome  our  colored  brethren  of  the  waiters'  union  into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  The  grand  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  the  wage-slave  knows  no  color  line,  recognizes  no  creeds,  and  no 
party  affiliations.— [St.  Louis  Union  Record. 

Query  3 ,163  in  the  "  Christian  Advocate  "  :  "  Should  a  minister 
stand  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of  the  grave  when  burying  the  dead  ?" 
Answer.— Generally  at  the  foot,  but  the  position  is  immaterial. 
Convenience,  as  a  rule,  will  determine  it. 

The  London  Bryanston  (Workmen's)  Club,  as  described  in  "  Free 
Life,"  has  a  Building  Association,  a  Friendly  Labor  Loan  Society, 
a  Provident  Benefit  Society,  a  Benevolent  Fund,  an  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, a  Whist  and  Cribbage  Club,  and  a  Chess  Club. 

An  opinion  from  "  Today  "  :  "As  the  endless  chain  of  legislative 
interference  links  itself  together,  step  by  step  we  wander  from  the 
path  of  natural  development,  turn  back  when  half  way  up  the  great 
political  ladder,  and,  rung  by  rung,  descend  toward  Socialism." 

Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  asserts  in  the  "  Independent  "  that  men  who 
labor  are  paid  for  intelligence,  and  not,  as  commonly  assumed,  for 
their  nerve  and  sinew.  Machines  can  be  made  to  supply  all  need- 
ful energy,  but  it  is  the  intelligence  to  direct  energy  which  com- 
mands wages. 

In  answer  to  correspondents,  "  Secular  Thought "  states  that 
Darwin  and  Huxley  have  avowed  themselves  Agnostics,  that  neither 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  nor  Thomas  Carlyle  were  orthodox  Christians,  and 
that  Spinoza  was  a  Pantheist,  not  an  Atheist.  The  questions  sug- 
gest the  drift  of  many  inquiries  made  of  liberal  journals. 

A  paper  read  by  S.  C.  Wrightington,  of  Boston,  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  showed  that  while 
the  population  of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  increased  but  sixty  per  cent  and  its  wealth  but  eighty  per  cent, 
its  expenses  for  pauper  support  has  increased  250  per  cent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Pacific  Union"  wants  "an  internal 
tariff  for  protection  of  cooperative  labor."  He  demands  that  "all 
goods  and  wares  manufactured  by  capitalists  should  be  required  to 
bear  a  government  stamp  of  a  certain  percentage  of  their  value, 
while  similar  goods  and  wares  manufactured  by  cooperators  should 
be  exempt  from  such  impost." 

It  is  remarkable  how  everything  in  the  way  of  State  or  legislative 
action  is  running  more  and  more  to  the  theory  of  force.  Even  now  it 
has  reached  that  stage  where  it  is  demanded  that  the  people  shall 
be  forced  to  be  religious,  forced  to  be  English,  forced  to  be  educated, 
forced  to  vote,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  next  will  come,  nor 
where  it  will  end. — [American  Sentinel. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage's  recent  sermon  on  "  The  Death  of  Uni- 
tarianism  "  is  one  of  the  best  upon  the  subject  of  our  denominational 
condition  and  growth.  If  Unitarianism  is  dying,  as  Dr.  McCosh 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  assert,  it  is  not  noticeable  to  its  friends,  but 
rather  the  very  contrary  is  seen  to  be  true — never  has  it  been  in  so 
vigorous  a  condition. — [Our  Best  Words. 

Henry  George  has  been  here  and  has  lectured  on  his  views.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  New  South 
Wales  Free  Trade  party,  who  have  always  been  antagonistic  to  la- 
bor.  The  free  trade  they  advocate  has  nothing  in  common  with 
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George's  free  trade  except  the  name,  which  is  misleading  in  their 
case, — [Sydney  Correspondence  Brisbane  Worker. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  in  session  in  New  York  last 
week,  voted  censures  in  the  following  cases  for  the  reasons  stated : 
"  On  state  occasions  liquors  weigh  the  table  presided  over  by  our 
'  Christian  '  President  and  his  lady.  The  Vice  President  goes,  in 
this  respect,  to  a  greater  excess,  and  indirectly  derives  profit  from 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  property  which  he  owns  and  controls,  and  as 
owner  of  the  property  in  part  or  in  whole  he  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic." 

At  Gyffin  village,  near  Conway,  in  Wales,  the  friends  of  a  deceased 
dissenter  wanted  to  have  the  corpse  buried  beside  that  of  his  wife 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  and  the  dissenting  minister  to  officiate  at 
the  grave ;  but  when  the  latter  began  his  service,  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  tried  to  drown  his  voice  with  the  English  Church 
service.  At  length,  finding  this  useless,  he  ordered  the  dissenter  to 
stop.  A  "  disgraceful  wrangle "  ensued,  and  the  grave  was  filled 
up  without  either  service  being  finished. 

The  "Independent"  speaks  lightly  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
movement,  saying :  ' '  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  permanent  thing,  but 
as  one  of  those  sudden,  outbreaking  movements  of  which  the  Know- 
Nothing  party  in  the  year  just  before  the  war  is  a  typical  example." 
This  while  the  Alliance  journals  are  bristling  with  announcements 
like  these  :  "  More  than  five  hundred  newspapers  now  sustain  the 
Alliance  platform."  "There  are  said  to  be  2,500  Alliances  in  Kan- 
sas, the  total  membership  exceeding  100,000." 

A  Boston  "  Committee  of  One  Hundred  "  declares  :  "  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  as  a  measure  for  the  nation's  self-preservation,  that 
no  man  who  confesses  allegiance  to  the  Pontiff  should  be  allowed  to 
participate,  as  a  citizen,  in  either  holding  office  or  casting  a  ballot." 
The  committee  is  emboldened  to  put  forward  such  views  because  of 
the  success  of  the  Mormon  test-oath  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  ' '  American  Sentinel "  calls  for  the  "  annihilation  "  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  "Independent"  knows  the 
trick  of  offering  incense.  Writing  up  John  D.  Rockefeller,  he 
speaks  of  the  latter's  modesty,  and  says  :  ' '  One  must  be  careful 
not  to  invade  a  privacy  and  domesticity  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  inviolably  sacred  ;  but  your  correspondent  speaks  from  opportu- 
nities of  personal  observation  in  saying  that  pecuniary  benefactions 
to  a  public  cause  seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  belief,  flowed  from  a  purer 
Christian  source  than  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  of  $600,- 
000  to  the  future  University  of  Chicago." 

I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  nature  will  resuscitate  the  dead 
millions  of  human  beings  ;  neither  do  I  find  any  proof  that  the  real 
man  perishes  with  his  earthly  body.  I  am  Agnostic ;  but  I  have 
faith,  hope,  and  unquenchable  aspirations  for  higher,  more  perfect, 
and  nobler  existence  than  is  possible  here  ;  and  these  desires  and 
sublime  intuitions  I  regard  as  a  revelation  which  shall  not  fail, 
though  beyond  this,  I  say,  I  know  nothing.  Lex  Nature  may  regard 
annihilation  ;  I  do  not.  As  Hugo  said,  when  asked  by  a  Materialist 
if  he  really  believed  that  people  had  immortal  souls,  "I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  know  I  have." — [Correspondence  Agnostic  Journal. 

A  model  Sunday-school  story  from  the  "  Independent"  :  "  An 
American  boy,  whom  we  know  of,  was  taken  by  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man of  this  neighborhood,  to  England  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
was  put  into  an  English  boarding-school.  The  boy  had  shortly  be- 
fore leaving  this  country  made  a  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
joined  the  Christian  Church.  The  first  night  that  he  was  in  the 
school,  he  knelt  down  by  his  bed  in  the  boys'  dormitory  for  his  even- 
ing prayer,  as  was  his  custom.  But  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
other  boys,  and  they  began  to  call  out  at  him,  and  one  of  them 
threw  a  boot  at  him.  Our  young  friend  was  a  stranger  to  them  all, 
and  had  no  brave  champion,  as  had  the  little  boy  in  '  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,'  to  protect  him,  and  so  he  protected  himself.  He  cut  his 
prayer  short,  and  jumped  up  and  went  for  that  heathen  boy,  and 
had  the  fight  out  then  and  there,  and  after  giving  him  a  good  whip- 
ping, he  went  back  to  his  bedside  and  finished  his  devotions  in  peace. 
He  was  not  troubled  afterward,  and  soon  won  the  respect  of  the 
whole  school,  not  only  for  his  faithfulness  in  his  studies,  but,  what 
boys  appreciate  quite  as  much,  his  ability  to  be  a  leader  in  all  ath- 


letic sports.  They  understood  that  manliness  which  our  English 
Bible  translates  as  '  virtue.'  " 

The  editor  of  the  Atlanta  "  Journal,"  seeing  in  the  Boston  "  Jour- 
nal "  an  appeal  for  Atlanta  University,  signed  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  which  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Georgia  had 
withdrawn  the  annual  appropriation  for  that  institution,  published 
a  "strong"  article,  containing  the  following:  "And  now  here  is 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  who  was  the 
father  of  Abolitionism,  and  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  abuse  of  the 
South  and  her  institutions,  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  hit 
Georgia  a  lick."   The  South  moves  slowly. 

In  the  undeveloped  state  of  thought  upon  epistemolotjical  ques- 
tions, no  theory  is  damaged  by  being  self-destructive.  Hence  the 
unfruitful  and  unprogressive  character  of  philosophy.  Problems  are 
unclearly  conceived  and  insufficiently  analyzed  ;  and  they  are  treated 
by  a  method  compounded  of  instinct  and  superficial  reflection. 
Hence  sensationalism,  though  an  anachronism  since  the  time  of 
Hume,  is  galvanized  over  and  over  again  with  the  sole  result  of  pro- 
ducing some  affecting  or  terrible  grimaces.  Materialism,  Fatalism, 
and  atheism,  also,  though  demonstrably  suicidal,  inflict  themselves 
upon  us  with  sad  pertinacity. — Prof.  Bowne  in  the  "  Independent." 

Thousands  of  girls  and  little  children  are  compelled  to  stay  in  the 
stores  up  to  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
Hundreds  of  worn  put  men  drag  their  weary  feet  over  the  hot 
stones  from  day  to  day  in  the  warm  weather,  without  any  chance 
to  rest  unless  at  the  risk  of  starvation,  for  each  day's  work  to  them 
only  means  sufficient  money  to  buy  food  enough  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  next  day's  work.  We  know  the  old  cry  will  be  made  that 
they  ought  to  have  less  hours  in  the  summer,  we  know  some  soft- 
hearted business  men  will  close  up  earlier  and  go  home  feeling  they 
have  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  organize  an  early- closing  movement  and  get  the  little  cash 
girls  and  store  girls  a  few  hours'  rest  for  a  few  months.  But  that 
is  not  the  remedy.  Palliatives  of  this  kind  only  intensify  the  after- 
suffering. — [Baltimore  Critic. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  at  3:30  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.    Subject :    "  Why  I  Am  Not  An  Agnostic." 

On  Sunday,  June  29,  Mrs.  M.  Beckwith  will  speak  on  "  National- 
ism," before  Nationalist  Club  No.  2,  Brooklyn,  at  Fraternity  rooms, 
Bedford  and  South  Second  streets,  E.  D. 

The  new  ballot  reform  law  will  be  explained  Thursday  evening, 
June  19,  by  Chamberlain  Thomas  C.  Crain,  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Tammany  Society  of  Brooklyn,  at  Masonic  Temple,  Grand 
and  Havemeyer  streets. 

They  have  alternating  discourses  in  their  "Union  Hall"  at 
Glenora,  N.  Y.,  an  Orthodox,  Liberal,  Agnostic,  and  Spiritualist 
each  speaking  in  turn.  On  Sunday,  June  8,  Mr.  Ingalls  read  Mr. 
M'Cready's  "  spring  fever  "  sermon  from  the  Twentieth  Century, 
which  in  that  latitude  was  not  "out  of  season."  It  proved  highly 
gratifying  to  all  shades  of  opinion,  whether  of  the  Lewis,  Abbot, 
or  Ingersoll  type. 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 

Monday,  June  16,  1890. 
Christian  Socialist  Notes :  A  correspondent  writes  in  the  "  Rights 
of  Labor  "  :  "  Christian  Socialism  differs  from  Nationalism,  State 
Socialism,  the  Single-tax  theory,  Republicanism,  Democracy,  Protec- 
tion, or  Free  Trade,  Prohibition  or  High  License,  and  all  other 
political  or  social  reform  or  other  movements  and  schemes,  in  that 
it  does  not  pretend  to  offer  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes  the  application  of  the  law 
of  evolution  to  all  social  conditions."  .  .  .  The  visit  of  Mr.  Bliss 
to  Chicago  resulted  in  the  organization  of  an  Illinois  Society  of 
Christian  Socialists,  with  Rev.  E.  P.  Brushingham  as  president. 
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.  .  .  The  Boston  "Labor  Leader"  says:  "The  Christian  So- 
cialists of  this  city  are  engaged  in  the  very  commendable  work  of  a 
'  white  list '  of  those  firms  and  stores  who  treat  their  employes  most 
humanely,  asking  the  public  to  concentrate  their  patronage  on  these 
firms,  and  calling  upon  Christian  people  in  other  cities  to  do  the 
same." 

Labor  Notes  :  The  "  Personal  Rights  Journal"  of  Chicago  thinks 
it  "  high  time  that  the  Governor  should  do  something  in  behalf  of 
Oscar  Neebe,"  and  suggests  the  calling  of  a  mass-meeting  of  citi- 
zens to  ' '  give  expression  to  the  prevailing  sentiment "  in  his  case 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  present  a  petition  at  Springfield. 
.  .  .  The  Bakers'  National  Union  was  formed  four  years  ago. 
Its  membership  now  extends  to  100  cities  in  America,  and  it  has  two 
official  journals.  .  .  .  The  "  Neighborhood  Guild  Journal,"  an 
East  Side  working  people's  paper,  rejoices  in  the  approaching  pub- 
lication of  the  "  white  list "  of  shopkeepers,  and  congratulates  itself 
that  "preachers"  have  "become  boycotters."  .  .  .  A  lockout 
of  ten  thousand  cloakmakers  took  place  in  New  York  on  Saturday. 
The  cutters  in  the  employ  of  one  firm  struck  to  help  out  an  affiliated 
union,  and  thereupon  a  number  of  firms  retaliated  by  locking  out 
their  cutters,  which  brought  the  work  of  the  cloakmakers  to  a 
standstill. 

Ethical  Notes  :  Dr.  Paul  Carus  began  on  June  i  a  course  of  three 
Sunday  lectures  before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Chicago,  the 
first  being  "  Is  Ethics  a  Science?  "  the  second,  "  Data  of  Ethics," 
and  the  third,  "Theories  of  Ethics." 

Nationalist  Notes  :  Kaweah  is  a  centre  of  Nationalism  toward 
which  many  eyes  are  directed.  Burnette  J.  Haskell,  as  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,  states  in  the  "Commonwealth"  of 
May  24  that  he  had  483  letters  on  his  table  to  be  answered.  The 
same  paper  mentions  that  Laurence  Gronlund  is  willing  to  accept 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colony.  Kaweah  groups  have  been  formed 
in  several  cities. 

"Unity"  of  June  5  was  a  Theodore  Parker  number,  nearly  the 
whole  paper  being  taken  up  with  matter  relating  to  the  great 
preacher.  "  The  Man  and  Reformer  "  was  treated  by  W.  J.  Potter, 
"  The  Thinker  "  by  John  W.  Chadwick,  the  "  Pastor  "  by  Ednah 
D.  Cheney. 

The  newspapers  of  California  chronicle  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Glynn  in  San  Francisco,  and  publish  interviews  with  him  that  evince 
a  strong  public  interest  in  his  welfare.  The  Sacramento  "Bee" 
reports  the  doctor  as  saying  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  he  knew 
of  that  there  would  be  a  change  soon  in  his  relations  with  the  Pope. 
The  doctor  was  not  yet  rsstored  to  his  ordinary  good  health. 

Discussing  hydrophobia  last  Wednesday  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society  at  Pittsburg,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dulles,  of  Philadel- 
phia, protested  against  the  establishment  of  Pasteur  institutes  in 
this  country,  declared  that  most  of  the  so-called  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia were  merely  meningitis,  and  said  it  was  the  doctors,  not  the  dis- 
ease, which  killed  persons  bitten  by  dogs. 

The  "  University  Magazine"  says  that  a  vote  in  the  colleges  of 
the  country  shows  that  out  of  1,536  seniors,  674  favor  tariff  reform 
and  274  free  trade,  while  the  instruction  by  professors  of  political 
economy  tends  largely  to  tariff  reform.  Tariff  reform  has  48,  pro- 
tection 32,  and  free  trade  20  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

The  "  Financial  Chronicle,"  than  which  there  is  no  better  author- 
ity, thus  puts  the  heavy  railroad  interests  of  the  United  States  : 
Vanderbilt  lines,  including  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  15,663  miles ; 
Gould  lines,  including  Wabash,  but  not  Central  Branch  Union  Pa- 
cific, 11,879  ;  Huntington  lines,  east  and  west  of  Mississippi,  9,038  ; 
Atchison  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  8,965 ;  Union  Pacific, 
8,047 ;  Pennsylvania,  7,664 ;  Richmond  Terminal,  7,469  ;  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy,  6,883  i  Canadian  Pacific,  6,766  ;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  5,678;  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific, 
4,587  ;  Northern  Pacific  and  Wisconsin  Central,  4,429  ;  Grand  Trunk, 
4,101 ;  Louisville  and  Nashville,  3,827  ;  Great  Northern,  3,278  ;  Illi- 
nois Central,  2,875.  Total  sixteen  interests  and  systems,  111,149  ; 
less  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk,  10,867.  Total  fourteen  in- 
terests, 100,282. 

In  an  interview  last  week  Bismarck,  referring  to  the  labor  ques- 
tion, ridiculed  the  idea  that  workmen  would  ever  be  contented,  be- 
cause, he  said,  the  rich  are  never  contented.    He  spoke  strongly 
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against  any  dictation  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  against  the  usurping 
of  the  rightful  authority  of  parents  over  their  children. 

The  Society  of  Psychical  Research  is  continuing  its  "  census  of 
hallucinations,"  having  secured  8,000  replies  from  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  It  hopes  to  collect  50,000.  Its  question  is  : 
"  Have  you  ever,  when  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression 
of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  object,  or 
of  hearing  a  voice,  which  impression,  so  far  as  you  could  discover, 
was  not  due  to  any  external  physical  cause  ?  "  Blanks  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Prof.  William  James,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  Chicago  "  Rights  of  Labor"  says  that  "  a  simon-pure  Peo- 
ple's party,  engineered  principally  by  old-time  labor  leaders,"  will 
be  in  the  field  there  at  the  coming  fall  election,  and  names  a  score 
of  men  like  Charles  F.  Seib,  George  Schilling,  Charles  Barry,  Robert 
Nelson,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd  as  participating  in  the  movement.  It 
adds  :  "At  first  it  was  intended  to  invite  the  Single-tax  men  to  take 
part  in  the  movement,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  that  parade 
was  being  run  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party 
the  Single-taxers  were  barred." 


Literature.  

Books  Received  :  "A  Refutation  of  the  Single-tax  and  Pungent 
Criticism  of  '  Progress  and  Poverty,'  "  Alfred  G.  Yewen  ;  Interna- 
tional Publishing  Company,  Sydney.  "Catechism  on  the  Science 
of  a  Universal  Religion,"  Gabriel  Z.  Wacht ;  Pacific  Union  Pub- 
lishing Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  "April's  Lady,"  by  The 
Duchess;  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York.  "Betty,"  Anna 
Vernon  Dorsey  ;  F.  F.  Lovell,  New  York.  "  A  Born  Coquette,"  by 
The  Duchess  ;  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York.  "  Individu- 
alism :  a  System  of  Politics,"  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe  ;  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

In  the  Anti-Infidel  Library,  (Monthly,  47  Cornhill,  Boston,  $1  a  year) 
of  which  he  is  editor,  H.  L.  Hastings  has  published  his  lecture,  de- 
livered in  Liverpool  in  1887,  upon  "  Is  the  Bible  a  True  Book?"  He 
has  striven  to  prove  from  many  existing  manuscripts  the  great  age 
of  the  written  records  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  quoted  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians. 
He  says :  "  We  are  carried  back  to  the  very  days  of  the  apostles, 
from  whose  hands  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received 
by  the  Church,  who  preserved  and  cherished  them,  defending  them 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  transmitting  them  to  us,  uninjured, 
uncorrupted,  and  unadulterated."  He  himself  believes  the  Bible 
to  be  a  true  book,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  point  out  to  skeptics 
their  errors.  "  Remarks  on  the  Mistakes  of  Moses,"  by  the  same 
author,  and  published  in  the  same  form,  is  written  also  for  the  ben- 
efit of  skeptics,  and  he  begins  by  saying  that  Moses  organized  and 
led  a  nation  out  of  captivity,  "  giving  them  a  law  so  full  of  these 
so-called  '  mistakes '  that  this  one  nation,  which  has  partly  observed 
it,  has  existed  for  more  than  thirty-three  centuries,"  outliving  the 
downfall  of  many  powerful  nations,  although  now  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  He  shows  from  statistics  the  health  and  longevity  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  thinks  that  the  "  law  of  Moses  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  are  both  favorable  to  longevity,"  and  that  to  Moses  is 
due  the  world's  first  example  of  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  And  he  asks :  "  Was  this  another  of 
the  mistakes  of  Moses?  He  points  out  the  similarity  of  Christ's 
life  to  that  of  Moses,  to  prove  he  was  the  prophet  whose  coming  is 
foretold  in  Deut.  18:18.  Mr.  Hastings  closes  his  remarks  thus: 
"The  mistakes  of  Moses  may  be  a  theme  for  careless  merriment, 
and  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  but  he  who  refuses  to  hear  that 
prophet  whom  Moses  foretold,  may  find  in  the  great  day  of  ac- 
counts that  he  has  made  a  greater  mistake,  and  one  which  is  be- 
yond his  power  to  rectify."  Mr.  Hastings  should  remember  that 
many  so-called  Infidels  and  skeptics  are  earnest  and  sincere  men 
who,  though  they  may  believe  in  "  the  mistakes  of  Moses,"  do  not 
refuse  to  hear  "  that  prophet,"  but  strive  in  their  lives  and  actions 
to  follow  his  teachings.  Those  who  believe,  however,  in  the  "  mis- 
takes of  Moses"  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Hastings's  "remarks," 
and  thus  follow  the  motto  of  the  Twentieth  Century—"  Hear  the 
Other  Side."  H-  w. 
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piVE  FULL-PAGE  PORTRAITS  FROM 

The;  Library  ok 
American  Literature 

sent  free  to  any  reader  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury who  sends  request  within  thirty  days  to 
Chas.  L.  Webster  &  CO.,  3  East  Fourteenth  St., 
New  York  city.  _____ 

gAVE   TIME  I     SAVE   TROUBLE  I 

SAVE    PRINTERS'  BILLS. 

USE  THE 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  drawing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  any  paper 
and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is  ob- 
tained. After  copies  taken  from  it,  ink  will  Fink 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
quire according  to  daily  use.  Prices — Note  size, 
fi.50  ;  letter  size,  $2.40 ;  legal  cap  size,  $2.50 ;  brief, 
J3.50 ;  engineer's  size,  17x28,  $7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single 
plate  in  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 

The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist,  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C.   BENSINGER  &  CO., 

S  and  7  Dey  street,  Ne-w  York. 
Mention  the  Twentieth  Century  when  answer- 
ing. 

Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
By  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 

161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 


<pHE  CASE  OF 

MOSES  HARM  AN. 

BY  HUGH  O.  PENTECOST  and  Dr.  FOOTE,  Jr. 
Price,  3  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


MARRY 


IN  HASTE  &  REPENT 

at  Leisure  i.s  poor  pu.icy. 
To  clioose  wisely  read  the 
pamphlet  Scientific  Marriage,  by  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  or  Harmony  of  the  Temperaments  in 
True  Marriage,  telling  for  the  first  time  the  phy- 
siology of  "  fallingin  love,"  and  '-how  to  know 
when  one  meets  one's  own  true  mate  "—the 
priceless  knowledge  of  a  certain  stem  lOcts. 
Health  Hints  and  Medical  Recipe  Book,  5s5e. 
H.  HILL  PUB.  CO.,  129  F.  28th  St.,  New  York, 


A  T)  TPTTT'T  T\  W  A  Cures  Constipation 
WXliti?  LUlLlU  JL£lA  and  Sick  Headache. 
Free  samples  at  all  druggists  or  319  W.  15th  St.,  N.Y. 


TEN  CENTS  Man  and  How  to  Supply 

Them,"  by  J.  H.  Donlevy,  Camden,  N.  J. 


0 


THER  RELIGIONS! 


Chinese  Classics.  The  works  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D.  D.  Cloth, 
85  cents. 

The  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo,  356  pp.; 
cloth,  60  cents. 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.   Cloth  60  cents. 

"That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industrv, 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly."— Dean  Mil- 
man. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
Marion  Griffin,  of  Cottonwood,  Cal.,  has 
stopped  taking  this  magazine.  He  writes 
thus  !  "I  notify  you  to  please  discontinue 
the  Twentieth  Century  and  very  greatly 
oblige  a  God-fearing  man."  Mr.  Griffin  is  a 
dealer  in  real  estate.  His  conscience  is  dis- 
turbed, no  doubt,  by  the  impiety  of  this  mag- 
azine, but  he  speculates  in  vacant  land 
Fancy  a  man-starving  dealer  in  vacant  land 
being  too  pious  to  read  the  Twentieh  Cen- 
tury !  We  notice  that  a  great  many  real 
estate  agents  have  stopped  taking  our  paper. 
This  is  encouraging.  It  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  arrows  we  have  shot  at  vacant  land- 
holders have  entered  the  joints  of  their  ar- 
mor. How  much  better  it  would  be  for  them 
to  continue  the  paper  and  stop  dealing  in 
vacant  land.   

A  Brooklyn  subscriber  says  :  "  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  send  you  this  dollar  for  the 
continuance  of  your  paper,  although  I  have 
to  struggle  for  existence."  Better  a  dollar 
for  this  paper  than  many  other  things  we 
could  think  of.  And  where  can  you  get  an- 
other paper  like  th}s  for  six  months  for  a  dol- 
lar? There  isn't  any  other  like  it.  It  is 
sui  generis,  which  is  Latin  for  "  one  of  a 
kind,"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this,  for 
we  believe  that  friend  and  foe  will  agree  to 
the  statement.  We  have  our  foes,  you  know, 
and  we  are  generally  proud  of  them. 


I  see  that  my  time  has  expired.  Excuse 
me  for  not  knowing  it  ere  this.  You  will 
please  set  my  tag  a  year  ahead.  For  this 
purpose  I  send  you  express  order  for  $2.  I 
am  not  in  unison  with  the  views  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  but  for  information  I 
like  to  read  both  sides  of  a  question.  This 
is  the  only  correct  way  of  finding  out  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong.  We  should  en- 
deavor to  cast  aside  all  prejudice  and  not 
condemn  the  ideas  of  our  fellow  men  before 
we  sift  them  to  the  bottom,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Twentieth  Century  is  working  for  that 
which  it  believes  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
toiling  masses,  but  it  may  be  wrong,  as  none 
of  us  are  infallible  except  he  of  the  Vatican, 
and  his  infallibility  is  on  the  side  of  oppres- 
sion.— John  L.  Moore.  Quincy,  111. 


Please  be  sure  to  send  two  more  of  today's 
issue  and  ten  every  week  regularly  hereafter. 
I  like  to  read  your  paper  as  much  as  any 
(and  I  read  quite  a  number),  because  it  op- 
poses my  views,  both  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  God,  the  endless  con- 
scious existence  of  mankind  in  a  spirit  world, 
and  advocates  entire  "  non-resistance  "of  a 
physical  nature.  Then,  again,  the  way  you 
hit  conscious  and  unconscious  hypocrisy  and 
selfishness  in  high  places  both  in  Church  and 
State,  is  very  refreshing.  Also  the  silly  habit 
of  the  clergy  in  assuming  they  have  a  special 
authority  to  define  all  the  "  counsel  of  God  " 
and  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  so  in  and 
out  of  this  world,  is  very  vigorously  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pentecost. — J.  Charlton, 
Boston,  Mass. 

It  often  pains  me  to  read  the  expressions 
of  regret  uttered  by  some  of  your  subscrib- 
ers at  being  unable  to  continue  their  sub- 
scription owing  to  their  poverty.  In  the  late 
civil  war  the  most  delicately  raised  families 


A  Treasury  of  English  Words. 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES, 

classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  assist  in  literary 
composition. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  praising  the  excellent  Roget, 
whose  work  is  almostas  indispensable  to  all  writers 
as  a  dictionary." — (.New  York  World. 

"While  there  are  many  dictionaries  and  works  on 
synonyms,  none  can  be  named  biside  this,  which 
is  indispensable  to  all  writers  of  the  tongue."— 
[Round  Table. 

"  It  is  a  standard,  and  there  are  no  terms  the 
c  itic  can  use  in  speaking  of  it  but  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise."— [The  Churchman. 

Crown  8vo  ;  about  800  pages.  Published  at  $2.50 ; 
our  price,  post-paid,  $1.50 ;  with  Denison's  Patent 
Index,  $2. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
^TORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.  Paper,  _sc ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies. Paper,  40c ;  cloth,  75c. 

Common  Sense.   Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c ;  cloth.  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800 pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 :  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4. 50.  ..„>..,„ 

Political  Works:  "Common  Sense,"  "  Crisis, 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c :  cloth,  50c 

Theological  Works:  "Age  of  Reason."  "Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait.  $1.50.  .  . 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
15c. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 

Inger^oll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 


Vol.  I. — The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 
tents :  "The Gods,"  " Humboldt," Thomas  Paine," 
"  Individuality,"  Heretics  and  Heresies."  12110, 
cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II. — The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," "  Abont  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Vol.  III. — Some  Mistakes  of  Moses.  12D10,  278 
pp  ,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  IV. — Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theology. 
(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  ;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  he  Saved?  89  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  25  cents. 

Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B. 
Reynolds.   Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  ! 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

A.  NOVEL. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 


tion. 
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I.  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson, 
a.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  life,  works,  and  in- 
fluence.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

3.  Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How  suns  and 

worlds  come  into  being.  By  Mr.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

5.  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 

Mr.  William  Potts. 

6.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life:  The  order  of  zoologi- 

cal evolution.   By  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

7.  The  Descent  of  Man :  His  origin,  antiquity,  and 

growth.    By  E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.D. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

M.  D. 

9.  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skilton 

10.  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampsoa. 

II.  Evolution  of  Morals.  By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
is.  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Par  shall. 

13.  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 
John  W.  Chadwick. 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
prevailing  systems.   By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols. 

is.  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ- 
ilization.  By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  10  CENTS  EACH. 

One  volume,  fine  cloth,  408  pages.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Complete  index.    S3  post-paid. 

"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  .  .  . 
the  book  is  especially  intended  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  evolution 
theory,  making  a  smooth,  even  path  for  the  ordi- 
nary mind  to  move  forward  on,  so  that  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy." 
— [Brooklyn  Citizen. 

ES^The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in  simple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 
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16.  The  Scope  and  Principles  of  the  Evolution  Phil- 

osophy.  By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

17.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  He?  bert 

Spencer's  Philosophy.    By  Sylvan  Drey. 

18.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.    By  Robert  G. 

Eccles,  M.  D. 
39.  A  Study  of  Matter  and  Motion.    By  Hon.  A.  N. 
Adams. 

20.  Primitive  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampsnn. 
zi.  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.    By  C. 
Staniland  Wake. 

22.  The  Evolution  of  the  State    By  John  A  Taylor. 

23.  The  Evolution  of  Law.   By  Rufus  Sheldon. 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert 

G.  Eccles,  M.  D. 

25.  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor.   By  Rev.  John 

C.  Kimball. 

26.  Evolution  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.    By  James  A. 

Skilton. 

27.  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System.  By  G.  Gunton. 

IO    Cents  Each. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it :  "  It  will  make  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance." 

Five  Cents  in  postage  stamps  will  secure  you 
a  copy  ;  12  copies  tor  50  cents  ;  25  copies  for  $1. 

"  How  the  Church  Obstructs  Progress," 
by  Hugh  0.  Pentecost.    2  cents. 


in  the  Confederacy  not  only  gave  up  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  tea  but  every  luxury  of 
life  to  advance  the  cause  for  which  their 
armies  were  contending.  How  much  nobler 
is  our  cause  !  And  weak  and  halting  must 
the  comrade  be  who  cannot  deny  himself, 
aye,  and  even  his  loved  ones,  pleasant  but 
unnecessary  luxuries  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  progress  of  man's  intel- 
lectual liberty.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
his  assessment  is  so  small. — Vere  V.  Hunt, 
Chicago,  111. 

My  wife,  daughters,  and  myself  think  well 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  desire  to 
add  a  dollar  to  our  last  year's  subscription. 
— William  U.  Dame,  New  York. 


In  renewing  my  subscription  I  would  like 
to  give  you  my  impression  of  Mr.  Pentecost 
and  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  that  I  am  still  a  Single-tax 
man,  looking  upon  the  Single-tax  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfect  justice  attain- 
able at  present.  Man  is  a  ship,  passion- 
tossed,  the  plaything  of  the  currents  and 
winds  of  prejudice  and  feeling ;  his  course  is 
shifting  and  arbitrary.  Few  men,  I  take  it, 
can  see  anything  beyond  the  immediate  en- 
vironment, the  present  storm,  the  actual  cur- 
rent, the  real  wind  in  which  they  are  caught. 
To  them  life  is  a  desperate  fight,  the  issue 
not  worth  the  struggle.  Mr.  Pentecost  is 
one  of  the  few  who  see,  far  above  the  real 
world,  the  world  of  conflict,  a  great  fixed 
star,  mankind's  cynosure — "Absolute  Jus- 
tice." He  cries  out  that  it  is  the  only  fixed 
star ;  that,  if  we  steer  not  by  it,  we  will 
surely  lose  our  course.  He  is  right.  And 
yet,  the  current,  and  wind,  and  storm  will 
continue  to  exert  their  power.  We  will  again 
and  again  be  compelled  to  get  out  of  the 
straight  road,  to  take  for  awhile  a  side  course; 
but  the  fixed  star  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
— it  is  the  ultimate  religion. — H.  Reggio, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  word  "  god"  has 
long  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  way  you  handle  it.  Matthew 
Arnold  says  the  original  meaning  of  it  was 
"  brilliant."  Like  you,  I  am  agnostic  so  far 
as  a  personal  God  is  concerned,  such  an  idea 
being  to  my  mind  idolatry,  the  making  of 
an  image  of  a  something  that  is  unimagi- 
nable, and  is  expressly  denounced  by  ortho- 
doxy itself  in  the  commandment,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  any  graven  image,"  etc. — W. 
L.  Linton,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


I  am  pleased  at  the  growth  of  opinion,  as 
reflected  in  your  paper,  from  week  to  week. 
Go  on  ;  don't  be  afraid  that  you  may  get  too 
far  in  advance. — E .  Q.  No  rto  n  ,  Daphne,  Ala. 


Your  magazine  is  grand.  Words  cannot 
express  my  admiration  of  it. — W.  W.  Gor- 
dak,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

You  will  find,  purchasable  for  a  few  cents 
each,  books  enough  and  of  a  kind  to  liberally 
educate  you.  

May  Brother  Pentecost's  God  bless  you 
all  and  his  valuable  paper.  —  Jasper  J. 
Brown,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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"  It  furnishes  many  valuable  cooking  and  house- 
hold recipes  which  themselves  are  worth  its  cost, 
and  its  sanitary  matters  are  very  useful." — Herald. 

"A  neat  little  monthly  called  Food,  Home  and 
Garden.  It  preaches  the  blessings  of  a  pnre  diet, 
a  doctrine  that  must  help  to  a  better  market  the 
soil  tillers." — New  York  Tribune. 

Single  copv,  5  cents ;  one  subscription,  one  year, 
50  cents.  Four  copies  one  year  $1  post-paid,  except 
m  Philadelphia  and  in  Europe,  where  fifty  cents 
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or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
BY  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  PH.D. 


{Second  Edition.') 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Harvard  University  in  1888,  is  a  short, 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophy,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person;  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume.   i2mo.   Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 
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Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  by  Gen.  O.  M. 1 
Mitchel.  Price  reduced  from  $1.50 ;  paper,  15  cents; 
cloth,  35  cents. 

Tomuan's  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Wants, 
containing  over  20,000  receipts  ;  royal  8 vo,  530  pages; 
price  reduced  from  $4  to  $1.50. 

Science  of  a  New  Life,  by  John  Cowan,  M.  D.; 
400  pages,  8vo,  $2.  Treats  of  mattters  connected 
with  the  generation  and  regeneration  of  the  human 
race. 

Family  Medical  Guide.  Edited  by  Edwin  Lan- 
caster, M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Written  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  I-The  True 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism.  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.  Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
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WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  is  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.   Price,  10  cents. 
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A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.   Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
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OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa 
tions,  and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).   25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
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Social  Wealth  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  ol 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap 
italism  ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conservation  of  Wealth  •  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages ;  Private  and  Social 
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Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
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Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies; 
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nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 


By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 


The  Confessions 


  OF   


J.  J.  Rousseau. 

721  pages.   40  full-page  illustrations.    75  cents. 

"  I  felt — I  who  have  always  thought  and 
still  think  myself,  take  me  all  in  all,  the  best 
of  men — that  there  is  no  man,  be  he  pure  in 
soul  as  mortal  may  be,  in  whose  inmost  self 
some  odious  vice  finds  not  a  lurking-place." 
— [Rousseau's  Confessions,  book  10,  page 
262. 

  ALSO   

PROFESSION  .  OF  FAITH  OF  A 

SAVOYARD  VICAR. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "  A  Search  for  Truth," 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

Cloth,  50  cents  Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ideo-Kleptomania : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show — 

That  Henry  George  took  his  doctrines  bodily  from 
the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 

That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simply 
those  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 

That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 

That  m  his  attack  on  the  wages-fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 

That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"  shattered  "  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterizes 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove — which  is  given  in  full — could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 


One  Hundred  Pages,   -  -  -  15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 


HERRING'S 


HERRING  &  CO., 

251  &25?  Broadway,  NewYork. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


June  19,  1890. 


A  Thoughtless  Yes 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished  ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned.   


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
Paced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

I  I.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 

ELECTRO- 

Chemical  Fluid 

Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superflu- 
ous Hair  from  the  fore- 
*iead,lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face  or 
body,without  pain  or  in-1 
j  ury  to  the  skin.  In  order 
to  prove  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation,  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send 
sample  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  19 
cents,  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Electro-Chemi 
CAL  Co.,  25  East  14th  street,  New  York 

JUST   OUT  ! 
"  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System." 

By  GEORGE  GUNTON. 
10  cents.   Address  Twentieth  Century. 

STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THIS 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  "West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—N.  Y.  World. 

1 '  Thomas  Paine,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c. 


HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


"  The  downcast  eyes  of  timid  acquiesence  have 
paid  to  impudent  authority  the  tribute  of  a  thought- 
less yes."— R.  G.  Ingersoll. 

THE  above  work,  fresh  from  the  $ress,  is  a  col- 
lection of  nine  short  stories,  as  follows  : 

A  Splendid  Judge  of  a  Woman, 

The  tady  of  the  Clnto, 

Under  Protest, 

For  the  Prosecution, 

A  Busty  Link  in  the  Chain, 

The  Boler  House  Mystei-y> 

The  Time-Lock  of  Our  Ancestors, 

Florence  Campbell's  Fate, 

My  Patient's  Story. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper ;  231  pages.  50  cents. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GODS. 

With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
PAPER,  50C;  CLOTH,  $1. 

Address  TWENTIETH  Century. 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOB   MARRIED  PBOPIJE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency .  "  Diana  "  is  cngmal  m  theory 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO. , 
24  Clinton  place,  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.   Send  for  circulars. 


OSEPH  McDoNOUGH, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 

Albany,  N.  Y. , 
Dealer  in 
Rare  and  Curious  Books. 

.^-Catalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
including  Spanish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 
An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 


THE  HEALTH=LIFT 


SCIENTIFIC  and 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXERCISE, 

free  from  the  injurious  and  exhatts 
ting  tendencies  of  gymnastics. 

It ''  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
exercise  into  a  very  short  time.  — 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

"  It  not  only  increases  muscular 
strength,  but  refreshes  exhausted 
nervous  energy  ."—Henry  D.Noyes 
M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  ex- 
ercise—salutary, agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating." —  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M.  D. 


Free  trial  exercise  at  -A. 
BRYANT  BUILDING, 

Room  43, 
55  LIBERTY  STREET,  corner  of  Nassau  street. 

UEWIS  <i.  JANES,  Proprietor. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 

pff-  Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

"  Hear   Our  Side." 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  "  Single-Taxer's 
Catechism,"  (three  copies,  10  cents),  to  C.  B.  M. , 
P.  O.  box  206,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES 

The  largest  Establishuien  tin  the 
World  forthetreatmentof  Hmr 
and  Scalp.Eczema,  M  oles,  Warts, 
Superfluous  Hair,  Birthmarks, 
Moth,  Freckles,  YVrinkles,  Red 
Nose,  Red  Veins,   Oily  Skin, 
AcneTimples,  Blackheads,  Bar- 
Iber'sltch,  Scars,  riflings, Pow- 
'der  Marks,  Bleaching,  Facial 
Development,  Hollow  or  Sunk- 
en Cheeks,  elc.  Consultation 
free  at  office  or  by  letter. 
mee  book  on  all  skin  and  scalp  affec- 
tions and  their  treatment,  sent  sealed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  or  lOcts. 
— «*>*~  jbHN  II.  WOODBURY 

Dermatologist,  1«S  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

jScLuTsOAP.  ftt  UrugsUta  or  by  mail,  GO  els. 

~lSg-  The  Evolution  of  the  State.  By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 


To  ft  Agents'  Hi  bajm  «rs  will,  tor  eOd*j»onlT, 
—  MDd  the»  Mo  rslasbl.  sa«iclee 

1  poitpsid  on  reoeipt  of  aso.  lUnr 
1  or  mmpa-  S  M  Wo.,  <  M 
11.00.  THIS  IS  A  WONDER. 
PUL  OFFER-  Outfit  used  (or 
oog  uposmes,  printing  osrds.  mirk- 
Until,  books,  enirlopeo,  p»pers,eto.; 
Ini  8  slpnsbets  ami  lype.m*  bolder. 
w  maeiibls  Ink,  p«d,  tweeters,  ell  in  nest 
out  mth  Directions,  (ullCstelogue  end  terns.  YOU 
esn  make  MONEY  u  printing  or  .suing  outfits. 
Agents  Wanted.  Cologne  Free.  Address 
Ingfrsol  A  Bro.,66  JjortlBiirH  St.  N.K.CItj 

gTEAM    FITTING    SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating  Apparatus, 

48  Railroad  Avenue,  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
"  Crumbling  Creeds,"  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c 


T  W 


Twentieth  Century 

A.     W  EEKLY     RADICAL  MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  IV.    No.  26.         4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1890. 


Price,  5  Cents. 


NEW  KODAKS. 


"  )  'ou  press  the 

button, 
we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New  Styles  and  Sizes 

ALL  LOADED  WITH  Transparent  Films. 
For  sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 
Send  for  catalogue.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

-    Kitchen  Edition  {Oil  Cloth),  $2.50. 


HOW 


*6 


TO  BUY  FOOD, 
TO  COOK  IT, 
TO  SERVE  IT. 

THE  TABLE," 

By  FILIPPIKI, 

Of  DELMONICO'S. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to,  and  endorsed  by,  the 
Delmonicos.  It  contains 365  dinners,  305  luncheons, 
and  $65  breakfasts,  132  recipes  for  soup,  101)  sauces, 
7t>  ways  of  cooking  eggs,  40  salads,  300  desserts,  etc., 

FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

We  want  Agents  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States  for  this,  the  best  and  fastest-sell- 
ing cook-book  ever  published.  Address, 

CHARLES  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO., 

3  East  Hili  Street,  New  York. 

Presentation  Edition  {full  seal)  $4.50. 


"SHORTHAND". 


is  a  pamphlet  of 
information  by  the 
editor" of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


Superstition  in  all  Ages 


Jean  Meslier, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who,  after  a  pas- 
toral service  of  thirty  years  in  France,  wholly 
abjured  religious  dogmas,  and  left  as  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  his  parishioners, 
and  to  the  world,  to  be  published  after  his 
death,  the  above  work  which  he  entitled 
"  Common  Sense." 

339  pages.   Price  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  ; 
in  cloth,  $1.   In  German,  cloth,  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


A  FREE  TRIAL  EXERCISE  ! 

Men,  Women,  and  Youths  may  have  a  free  trial  of 

A  TRUE  HEALTH  EXERCISER, 

on  exhibition  and  for  sale  by  the  STAR  EXER- 
CISER CO.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 

Something  Valuable  and  Cheap.    All  can 
afford  it.   Send  for  circular. 


Save  Time,  Save  Trouble. 

SAVE  PRINTERS'  BILLS. 

USE  THE 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  drawing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  any  paper 
and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is  ob- 
tained. After  copies  taken  from  it,  ink  will  Kink 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
quire according  to  daily  use.  PRICES— Note  size, 
$1.50  ;  letter  size,  $2.20  ;  legal  cap  size,  $2. 50 ;  brief, 
$3.50  ;  engineer's  size,  17x28,  $7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single 
plate  in  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 

The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist,  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C.   BENSINGER  &  CO., 

5  and.  7  Dey  street,  New  York. 

Mention  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY-  when  answer- 
ing. 


Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 
BY  FRANCES  LORD. 

A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

SHORTHAND 

instruction 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guaranteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HAuAlSON,  Sten- 
ographer, 339  Broadway. 


^  mcziung 

Have  you  used^^ 

PEARS'soAR 


Sale  universal. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


June  19,  1890. 
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A  Thoughtless  Yes  ! 


SAFES 

HERRING  &  CO., 

251  &25?  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  receive  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence of  intelligent  and  industrious  rnen 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,"  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Visalia,  California. 


A 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 
loaned. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
By  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT    REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  B.  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


EW  AND  MARVEL- 
OUS DISCOVERY. 


N 

ELECTRO= 

Chemical  Fluid 

Permanently  instantane- 
ously removes  Superflu- 
ous Hair  from  the  fore- 
*,iead,lips,  chin,  arms,  or 
any  portion  of  the  face  or/5 
body, without  pain  or  in-O'j 
jury  to  the  skin.  In  order  T 
to  prove  the  superiority 
of  this  preparation,  we 
will  for  next  90  days  send 
sample  bottle  and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  ot  19 
cents,  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Electro-Chemi- 
cal Co.,  25  East  14th  street,  New  York.  


JUST   OUT  ! 
«  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System." 

By  GEORGE  GUNTON. 
10  cents.    Address  Twentieth  Century. 


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


"  The  downcast  eyes  of  timid  acquiesence  have 
paid  to  impudent  authority  the  tribute  of  a  thought- 
less yes."— R.  G.  Ingersoll. 

THE  above  work,  fresh  from  the  press,  is  a  col- 
lection of  nine  short  stories,  as  follows : 

A  Splendid  Judge  of  a  Woman, 

The  Lady  of  the  Club, 

Under  Protest, 

For  the  Prosecution, 

A  Rusty  Link  in  the  Chain, 

The  Boler  House  Mystery, 

The  Time-Iiock  of  Our  Ancestors, 

Florence  Campbell's  Pate, 

My  Patient's  Story. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper ;  231  pages.   50  cents. 


MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GODS. 

With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
PAPER,  50C;  CLOTH,  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOR   MARRIED  PBOPIE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  "  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
tional continency .  "  Diana  *  is  erigmal  in  theory 
scientific  in  treatment,  and  unobjectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURN Z  &  CO. , 
21  Clinton  place,  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.   Send  for  circulars. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


OSEPH  McDoNOUGH, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 

Albany,  N.  Y. , 
Dealer  in 
Fare  and  Curious  Books. 

(^"Catalogue  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books^ 
including  Spanish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 
An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  and  Diarrhoea, 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  in  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
in  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  35  cents. 


THE  HEALTH-LIFT 


SCIENTIFIC  and 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

EXERCISE, 

free  from  the  injurious  and  exhaus 
ting  tendencies  of  gymnastics. 

It  '•  condenses  a  great  amount  of 
exercise  into  a  very  short  time.'  — 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

"  It  not  only  increases  muscular 
strength,  but  refreshes  exhausted 
nervous  energy  ."—Henry  D.Noyes 
M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  ex- 
ercise—salutary, agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating." —  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  M.  D. 


Free  trial  exercise  at  A 
BRYANT  BUILDING, 

Room  43, 
55  LIBERTY  STREET,  corner  of  Nassau  street. 

LEWIS  6.  JANES,  Proprietor. 


Paul  Grosser, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
520  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

A  large  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
Stationery. 
Twentieth  Century  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

"  Hear   Our  Side." 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  "  Single-Taxer's 
Catechism,"  (three  copies,  10  cents),  to  C.  B.  M. , 
P.  O.  box  206,  Newark,  N.  J.   


STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor. 
rected.  Established  1879.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs. 
Hammond,  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
information,  testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 
pupils,  address,  THE 
BRYANT  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 
"  Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States." 
—N.  Y.  World. 

"  Thomas  Paine,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c. 


FAfilftL  BLEMISHES  ^«M« 


ThelarKestEstablishmentintho 
World  for  thetreatmentof  Hair 
and  Scalp,Eczema,Moles,  Warts, 
Superfluous  Hair,  Birthmarks, 
Moth.  Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Red 
Nose,  Bed  Veins,  Oily  Skin, 
Acne,Pimples,  Blackheads,  Bar- 
ber'sltch,  Scars,  Fittings,  Pow- 
der Marks,  Bleaching,  Pacini 
Development,  Hollow  or  Sunk- 
en Cheeks,  etc.  Consultation 
free  at  office  or  by  letter. 
iage  book  on  all  ekin  and  scalp  affec- 
tions and  their  treatment,  sent  sealed 
to  any  address  onreceipt  of  IO  cts. 

■  >..-...... ..lo,.iMt  125  W-         St.,  New  York  <  ity. 

"^©ffisO^ftUJrugtfiStS  »  by  iMil.  SO  eta. 


„  The  Evolution  of  the  State. 
A.  Taylor.   10  cents. 


By  John 


hut 

ana  iw  iuw.v  uas  •— - .  —  •  .hi'" 
To  »t  Agente  ul  bojen  w.  will,  for  BOdajlonlj, 
iCJUl  MjJ'«4  —utp^j  ob  noetpt  of  85o-  ■tlmr 
or  Hupps.    S  UU  00o.,  «  •><* 

11.00.  This  is  a  wondkb. 

VOL  OFFER.   Outfit  used  for 
#Mt*inf  QpolmM,  printing  osrds,  mnrk- 
—   in*  linen,  book,,  envelopes,  p»pcrs,eto.; 
~  xmuinr  3  e)ph*ncu  nent  type,  type  holder, 
indrlible  Ink,  psd,  nreolsrs,  nil  In  ne« 

 Directions,  full  Cetalogue  end  terms.  XOU 

onn  nuke  MONEY  at  printing  or  telling  outfits. 


Agents  Wented.   Cstelogue  Free. 
Inger.nl  *  Bro.,C5  lortlnndt  St.  N.K.Cltj 


gTKAM   FITTING   SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating  Apparatus, 

48  Railroad  Avenue,  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
"  Crumbling  Creeds,"  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c 
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Twentieth  Century 

A     WEEKLY     RADICAL     M  AGAZINE.  ft/ 


Vol.  IV.    No.  26.         4  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1890. 


Price,  5  Cents. 


NEW  KODAKS. 


"  )  'mi  press  the 

/ill  I /()>!, 

we  1/0  the  rest" 


Seven  New  Styles  and  Sizes 

ALL  LOADED  WITH  Transparent  Films. 
For  sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 
Send  for  catalogue.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

-    Kitchen  Edition  {Oil  Cloth),  $2.50. 


HOW 


TO  BUY  FOOD, 
TO  COOK  IT, 
TO  SERVE  IT. 

THE  TABLE," 


By  FILIPPINI, 

Of  DELMONICO'S. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to,  and  endorsed  by,  the 
Delmonieos.  It  contains 365  dinners,  365  luncheons, 
and  365  breakfasts,  132  recipes  for  soup,  101)  sauces, 
76  ways  of  cooking  eggs,  40  salads,  300  desserts,  etc., 

FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

We  want  Agents  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States  for  this,  the  best  and  fastest-sell-  , 
ing  cook-hook  ever  published.  Address, 

CHARLES  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO., 

3  East  141 U  Street,  New  York. 

Presentation  Edition  {full  seal)  $4.50. 

"  CUHDTIJ  A  l\Tn  "  is  a  Pamphlet  of 
OllUlV  1  flrliN  IJ  information  by  the 
editor  of  Brown's  Phonographic  Weekly,  that  tells 
how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest  time  ;  sent  free 
by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE,  251  West 
Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


Superstition  in  all  Ages 


Jean  Nieslier, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who,  after  a  pas- 
toral service  of  thirty  years  in  France,  wholly 
abjured  religious  dogmas,  and  left  as  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  his  parishioners, 
and  to  the  world,  to  be  published  after  his 
death,  the  above  work  which  he  entitled 
"  Common  Sense." 

339  pages.   Price  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  ; 
in  cloth,  $1.   In  German,  cloth,  $1. 
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A  FREE  TRIAL  EXERCISE ! 

Men,  Women,  and  Youths  may  have  a  free  trial  of 

A  TRUE  HEALTH  EXERCISER, 

on  exhibition  and  for  sale  by  the  STAR  EXER- 
CISER CO.,  710  Broadway,  New  York. 

%ST~  Something  Valuable  and  Cheap.   AH  can 
afford  it.   Send  for  circular. 


Save  Time,  Save  Trouble. 

SAVE  PRINTERS'  BILLS. 
use:  the 

"EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR," 

reproducing  150  exact  fac  simile  copies  from  any 
writing,  drawing,  design,  music,  typewriting,  by 
simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  any  paper 
and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is  ob- 
tained. After  copies  taken  from  it,  ink  will  fink 
and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  few  hours  WITHOUT 
WASHING,  and  same  plate  ready  again  for  new 
originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  re- 
quire according  to  daily  use.  PRICES— Note  size, 
$1.50  ;  letter  size,  $2.20 ;  legal  cap  size,  $2.50 ;  brief, 
$3.50  ;  engineer's  size,  17X28,  $7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single 
plate  in  suitable  cabinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 

The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopy- 
ist,  etc.;  new  and  second-hand  apparatus,  and  ex- 
cellent supplies  for  all  processes  at  Headquarters 
for  Manifolding  Devices. 

C.   BENSINGER   &  CO., 

5  and.  7  Dey  street,  New  York. 
Mention  the  Twentieth  Century  when  answer- 
ing. 


Christian  Science  Healing. 

Help  for  Mind,  Body  and  Estate. 


BY  FRANCES  LORD. 


A  full  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  directions 
for  applying  its  teachings  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  with  additional  chapters  on  Education 
and  Social  Changes,  on  Theosophy  and  books 
which  render  it  the  broadest  in  scope  of  any  book 
yet  published  in  this  line  of  thought. 

Mothers  will  find  the  chapters  on  "  Home  Heal- 
ing," and  "Children  and  Education"  valuable 
helps  in  overcoming  everyday  ills  and  worries. 
Third  edition.  Price,  $2.50  Postpaid. 

Lily   Publishing  House, 
161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 

SHORTHAND  £ji23£2 

by  practical  verbatim  reporter.  16  years'  experi- 
ence. No  failures.  Situations  guafinteed.  Book 
and  circulars  free.  FRANK  HAiiAlSON,  Sten- 
ographer, 239  Broadway. 


Have  you  used' 

PEARS'soap, 


Sale  universal. 
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WORKS  OF 

P.  J.  PROUDHON. 

Translated  by  Bent.  R.  Tucker. 

"  Wonderfully  gifted  with  ingenuity  of  mind,  possessed 
of  no  little  learning,  audacious  in  the  extreme,  master  of  a 
vivacious  .tyle  even  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  devoted  to  sensations, 
Proudhon  continued  during  his  life  to  keep  his  contem- 
noraries  of  a  revolutionary  age  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment That  any  one  should  undertake  to  translate  his 
voluminous  writings  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  is  a 
cariosity  of  literature,  and  shows  a  current  of  thought, 
someXre  below  the  surface,  which  we  could  scarcely 
suspect."— New  York  Evening  Post. 


"  The  face  which  looks  out  from  the  page  which 
fronts  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect  filled  with  immense  emotion ;  is  that  of  a  seer 
and  enthusiast.  It  is  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote, 
Property  is  Robbery."—  The  Golden  Rult. 

Volume  I. 

WHAT  IS  PROPERTY? 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Right  and 
of  Government. 

Prefaced  by  a  Sketch  of  Proudhon's  Life  and  Works, 
and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  Fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  the  Author.  A  systematic,  thorough,  and  radical  dis- 
cussion of  the  institution  of  property,- its  basis  its 
history,  its  present  status,  and  its  destiny  - together 
with  a  detailed  and  startling  exfiosi  of  the  crimes  which 
it  commits  and  the  evils  which  it  engenders.  500  pages 
octavo. 

Price,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edge»,  $6.50. 


Volume  IV. 


Banner  of  Light: 

The  Oldest  Journal  in  the  World  devoted  to  the 
SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


ISSUED  WEEKLY 
at  No.  9  Bosworth  street  (formerly  Montgomery 

place),  corner  Province  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
COLBY  &  RICH,  Publishers  and  Prop'rs. 


Isaac  B.  Rich  Business  Manager 

LUTHER  COLBY  Rdlt0r 

JOHN  W.  DAY  Assistant  Editor 

Aided  by  a  large  corps  of  able  writers. 


"Dr.  Heidenhoffs  Process. 


THE  FIRST  NOVEL 


Capital  : 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production. 
By  Karl  Marx. 

Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by 
Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  and  edited  by 
Frederick  Engels. 

Cloth,  8vo.    816  pages.   Price,  »3. 


work. 


The  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  this  great 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


System  of  Economical  Contradictions; 

Or,  The  Philosophy  of  Misery. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  written  by 
Proudhon,  and  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
"  What  is  Prooerty  ? "  discusses,  in  a  style  as  novel  as 
profound,  the  "problems  of  Value,  Division  of  Labor 
Machinery,  Competition,  Monopoly,  Taxation,  and 
Providence,  showing  that  economic  progress  is  achieved 
bv  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  economic  forces, 
each  of  which  counteracts  the  evils  developed  by  its 
predecessor,  and  then,  by  developing  evils  of  its  own, 
necessitates  its  successor,  the  process  to  continue  until 
a  final  force,  corrective  of  the  whole,  shall  establish  a 
stable  economic  equilibrium.  469  pages  octavo,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  typographic  art. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  full  calf,  blue,  gilt  edges,  $6.50. 
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By  Edward  Bellamy, 

author  of  "Looking  Backward    ;  "Six  to  One. 
A  mighty  clever  story.  Only  25  cents. 


Thf  banner 

is  a  first-class  Family  Newspaper  of  eight  pages- 
containing  forty  columns  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading— embracing 

A  Literary  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  lectures, 
Original  Essays-Spiritual,  Philosophical  and 
Scientific. 

Editorial  Department,  which  treats  upon  spir- 
itual and  secular  events. 

Spirit-Message  Department, 

Reports  of  Spiritual  Phenomena,  and 

Contributions  by  the  most  talented  writers  in  the 
world,  etc.,  etc. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  IN  ADVANCE : 

Per  Year  to  °° 

Six  Months   1  5° 

Four  Months  <   1  00 

Three  Months  •  •   75 

Postage  Free. 
In  addition  to  sending  The  Banner,  the  pub- 
lishers offer  to  every  subscriber  for  one  year  or  six 
months  Premiums  Free  of  their  own  selecUon 
from  a  list  of  interesting  books  and  pamphlets,  or 

M|i^VS^m«Spi»^«ii.g  list  of  Premiums 
sent  free.        SpECIAIi  NOTICE. 

m^-THE  Banner  will  be  sent  to  New  Trial 
Subscribers  for  Three  Months  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents ! 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a  Postoffice  Money  Order 
on  Boston,  or  a  Draft  on  a  Bank  or  Banking  House 
in  Boston  or  New  York  city  payable  to  the  order 
of  Colby  &  Rich,  is  preferable  to  banknotes,  our 
patrons  can  remit  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  in 
Tinstae-e  stamps— ones  and  twos  preferred. 
P  Ad^Irtis^ments  published  at  *S  cents  per  line 
with  discount  for  space  and  time.  .  i 

Subscriptions  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  | 
the  time  paid  for. 

COLBY  &•  RICH 

publish  and  keep  for  sale  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 

a  complete  assortment  of 
Spiritual,  Progressive,  Reformatory,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Books,  as  per  catalogue,  which  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Anv  book  published  in  England  or  America,  not 
out  or  print  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

A  Book  of  the  First  Importance. 

Recent  Economic  Changes, 

of  Society. 
By  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 

President  American  Social  Science  Association, 
ismo,  493-xii  pages.    Third  edition.    Cloth,  $2. 

"  The  book  is  the  best  contribution  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  made  to  economical  and  statistical  and  social 
scfence.  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  m 
any  country  or  language. "—New  York  Evening 

Post  •  * 

"No  man,  whatever  his  economic  opinions,  can 
nretend  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  great  ma- 
terial  and  social  problems  now  appearing  in  every 
direction  until  he  has  acquainted^imself  with  the 
facts  and  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Wells  book. 
—New  York  Commercial  Bulletin. 

"  hTs  discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  recent 
economic  changes  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel 
Those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree  will  do 
alikf  flscinated  with  his  presentation  ot  the  sub- 
ject."—New  York  Herald. 
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Ruins  of  Empires 


BY 


YOLNEY. 

NEW  EDITION.  I  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
To  which  is  added  Volney's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
a  Biographical  notice  by  Count  Daru,  and  the  Zodi- 
acal Signs  and  Constellations  by  the  Editor.  With 
Portrait  and  Map  of  Astrological  Heaven  of  the 
Ancients. 

Post  8vo,  248  pages.   Paper,  40c;  cloth,  75c 
It^-  Printed  from  entirely  new  plates  in  large 
clear  type,  on  heavy  laid  paper.   Issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Company. 
4  Warren  street,    New  York. 

Career  of  a  Nihilist  ! 


"A    POWERFUL  NOVELL 
By  STEPNIAK. 
A  50-Cent  Book  for  15  Cents 

277  l'AGES. 


0. 


4  Warren  street, 


New  York. 


Address  Twentieth  Century. 

B.   FROTHINGHAM'S  WORKS. 

THE  SAFEST  CREED,  and  Twelve  Other  Dis 
courses  of  Reason. 
"  The  most  satisfactory  of  anything  of  a  radical 
nature  we  have  ever  read."  238  pages ;  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY.   i»«o,  cloth 

extra.   $1.5°-  .„„  .  XT 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRANCENDENTALISM  in  New 
England    Octavo,  with  portrait  of  the  author. 

"Masterly'in^matter,  treatment  and  style." 
— fN.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  A  Study  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  $1.75- 
"  Marked  by  all  those  elements  of  sti^  intellec- 
tuality, refined  culture,  mental  honesty  and  skill 
in  argument,  which  are  so  prominent  in  all  h'S  pre- 
vioul works.  "-[New  Bedford  Mercury. 
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"  Calvin's  God  or  None,"  by  Hugh  O.  Pen- 
tecost.   2  cents. 


June  26,  18  >o 
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T 


HE  suggestion  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brown-Sequard's  "  Elixir  of  Life"  was 

borrowed  from 

Crosby's   Vitalized  F*hiospriites, 

which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  BRAIN  of  the  ox.  For  many 
years  physicians  have  accepted  the  fact  that  this  BRAIN  principle  is  the  best  rejuvenator 
of  th~  human  system.  The  Elixir  was  intended  only  to  increase  virility,  whereas  Vital- 
ized Phosphites,  the  special  food  from  the  brain,  restores  brain  power — vitality  as  well  as 
virility.  It  rejuvenates  all  weakened  bodily  or  mental  functions,  cures  Neuralgia  and 
Nervousness,  and  is  the  true  Elixir  of  Youth. 

'    56  West  25th  street.  New  York.    Drusglsts,  or  sent  by  mall,  $1. 

LATEST   ISSUES  OK 

 The  Humboldt  Library  

No.  in.  Psychology  of  Attention.  By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  A.   13  cents. 

No.  113.  Hypnotism.  Its  History  and  Development.  By  Fredrik  Bjornstrom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician 
of  the  Stockholm  Hospital,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  late  Royal  Swedish  Medical  Councillor. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  second  Swedish  edition  by  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G.  Director 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics.   (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

No.  114.  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.  A  controversy.  Consisting  of  papers  contributed  to  " The 
Nineteenth  Century"  by  Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, W.  H.  Mallock,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.   (Double  number,  30  cents.) 

No.  115.   DARWINISM:   An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 

Parti.    By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.    Illustrated.   (Double  number,  30  cts.) 

No.  116.   Darwinism  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  some  of  its  applications. 

Part  II.   By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.  D..  F.  L.  S.,  etc.   Illustrated.   (Double  number,  3octs.) 

No.  117.  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought.  By  S.  Laing.  Illustrated.  (Double  number,  30 
cents.) 

No.  118.    Same  (Part  II.)   Single  number.   Price  15  cents. 

No.  119.  The  Electric  Light  and  the  Storing  of  Electrical  Energy.   Illustrated.   By  G. 

Molloy  D.  D  ,  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 
No.  120.  The  Modekn  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  Sun  as  a  Storehouse  of  Energy.  Illustrated. 

By  G  Molloy,  D.  D.,  D.  Sc.   Price  15  cents. 
No.  i2i.   Utilitarianism.    By  J.  S.  Mill.   Price  is  cents. 

No.  122.  Upon  th^  Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  Lakes;  and  Upon  Glacial  Erosion.  By  Sir 
A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  Sir  J.  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  ets.;  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  R.  S., 
D.  C.  L.,  etc  ;  Prof.  B.  Studer,  of  Berne  ;  Prof.  A.  Favre,  of  Geneva ;  Edw.  Whimper,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  Ph  D.,  F.  G.  S.   Double  number.   Price,  30  cents. 

No.  i2).  Same  (Part  II.)  Single  number.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  124.   QUINTESSENCE  OF  Socialism.    By  Prof.  A.  Schaffle.   Translated  from  the  German  by  B. 

Bosanquet,  M.  A.   Price  15  cents. 
No.  125.  Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David  G.  Ritchie,  M  A  ;  and  Administrative  Nihilism.  By 

Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.   Price  15  cents. 
No.  126.   Physiognomy  and  Expression.   By  Paolo  Mantegazza.   Illustrated  ;  double  number,  30  cts. 
No.  127.   Same  (Part  II )   Double  number,  30  cents. 

No.  128.  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18  th  Century  in  England    By  Arnold  Toynbee. 

Double  number,  30  cents 
No.  129.   Same.   (Part  II.)  Double  number,  30  cents. 
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Circulars  Free, 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A 11  about  the  human  body, in  health  and  disease,  nature' s  secrets  revealed. 
How  life  is  perpetuated,health  maintained,diseaseinduced,deat?idelayed, 
Mow  to  marry  your  own  mate,  and  transmit  wealth  of  health  to  posterity. 
Mead  the  most  popular,  comprehensive  and  useful  book  treating  of 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  SEXUAL  SCIENCE. 
which  Dr.  Eadon declares  to  be  "priceless  in  value,  new,  startling- 
and  very  instructive. "  The  latest  edition  is  more  complete  and  val- 
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Illustrated  by  Over  20  Beautiful  Colored  Lithographs, 
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Czar,  and  exists  only  in  manuscript  copies,  which 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, and  are  read  aloud  in  literary  circles. 
In  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 
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tremendous  sensation  is  predicted  for  this  volume. 

Mr.  Pentecost  says  of  it:  "  It  is  a  very 
clever,  interesting,  and  unique  book.  Every 
one,  and  especially  every  woman,  should 
read  it."         Paper,  50  cents. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
By  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  original  works  ever 
written.  The  author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
social  position,  and  who  writes  under  a  nom  3e 
plume,  presents,  in  a  startlingly  original  and  won- 
derfully fascinating  work  of  fiction,  a  profound 
study  of  sociological  conditions,  and  he  follows 
these  conditions  out  to  what  he  believes  will  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  events  described  in 
the  story  take  place  in  the  year  1988. 

"A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  .  .  .  Will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  world  as  no  other  book  has 
held  it  for  years." — [Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

"I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  Ihad  finished 
reading  it.  It  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  land  " — [H.  L.  Loucks,  President  National 
Farmers'  Alliance. 

"  That  our  people  in  this  country  need  arousing 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  you  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Gabriel's  trump." — [Frances  E.  Willard. 

"Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  is  impos- 
sible as  well  as  improbable.  '  Caesar's  Column ' 
looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable." — [Milton  George,  founder  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance. 

"  I  have  read  '  Caesar's  Column  '  twice,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  has  been  written  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  I  predict  for  the  book  an  immense 
sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion." — Corinne  S. 
Brown,  Secretary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"A  much  more  powerful  book  than  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  produced." — [Kansas  City  Times. 


One  volume,  post  octavo,  367  pages,  bound  in  extra 
vellum  cloth,  $1.25  •  paper,  50  cents. 
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cannot  deny  the  charms  of  the  author's  art ;  *  * 
*  this  alluring  allegory."— W.  D.  Howells. 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  an  evangel."— Francis  E. 
Willard. 

"  Bellamy's  exceedingly  clever  book."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 
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Editorial. 

The  editor  is  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  his  own. 

Our  subscribers  must  have  been  greatly  shocked  and 
deeply  grieved  by  the  announcement  in  our  last  num- 
ber of  T.  L.  M'Cready's  sudden  death.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  last  week  we  knew  nothing  of  the  sad 
event  except  the  bare  fact.  We  have  since  learned 
that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Monday  morning, 
June  1 6,  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  died  in  his  sleep 
without  a  struggle.  Of  the  cause  of  his  death  we 
know  nothing  except  that  it  may  have  been  connected 
with  asthma,  from  which  for  many  years  he  was  a  con- 
stant and  pitiable  sufferer. 

Mr.  M'Cready  was  about  forty-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Benjamin  W.  M'Cready,  M.  D.,  of 
this  city,  who  survives  him.  He  was  born  in  Prince 
street,  near  Broadway.  As  may  be  inferred  from  his 
writings,  he  was  well  educated.  He  was  brought  up  an 
Episcopalian.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
China,  where  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  he  was  con- 
nected with  shipping  houses.  He  remained  in  China 
about  six  years,  when  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  importing  business.  He  was 
married  while  in  England.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  assumed  a  responsible  position  in  the  service  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Nathaniel  M'Cready,  was  principal  stockholder.  After- 
ward he  was  with  Belford's  publishing  house,  and  later 
with  the  Ehrich  Brothers  as  manager  of  a  department, 
editor  of  their  "  Quarterly,"  and  agent  for  their  adver- 
tising business.  About  five  years  ago  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  popular  magazine,  which  he  disposed  of  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  the  "  Standard  "  when  that  paper 
was  started.  A  few  weeks  after  the  "  Standard  "  began 
he  became  the  managing  editor,  and  was  connected 
with  it  as  principal  writer  until  about  a  year  ago,  when 
he  resigned  from  the  "  Standard "  corps  and  became 
the  associate  editor  of  this  magazine.  Since  then  his 
abandonment  of  the  Single-tax  movement  and  rejection 
of  the  Single-tax  doctrine  in  favor  of  complete  free- 
dom, are  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  During 
his  association  with  us  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing 
a  novel  in  which  his  social  philosophy  is  embodied. 
This  novel,  I  think,  is  practically  finished  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  published  before  long. 

Mr.  M'Cready's  wife  died  about  two  years  ago.  He 


leaves  four  children,  one  boy  and  three  girls,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  a  daughter  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Of  Mr.  M'Cready's  intellectual  qualities  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  length,  because  most  of  those  who 
will  read  these  lines  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  his 
work,  and  are  capable  of  judging  it.  If  he  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  world's  great  writers,  he  was,  never- 
theless, unusually  clever,  and  his  whimsical  conceits 
and  peculiar  style  hardly  ever  failed  to  interest,  and 
very  often  delighted,  the  reader.  His  "  Mrs.  Titlow's 
Visitor,"  published  in  the  "  Standard,"  and  his  recent 
homily  on  his  kitchen  garden  in  this  magazine  are 
specimens  of  his  best  productions,  which  to  those  who 
knew  him  well  reveal  the  rare  humor  and  loveliness  of 
character  that  made  him  peculiarly  dear  to  many  and 
admired  by  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  him. 

In  economics  Mr.  M'Cready  during  the  last  year  be- 
lieved in  free  vacant  land,  free  money,  free  trade,  and 
free  men,  and  of  course  disapproved  of  government  by 
brute  force.  In  religion  he  believed  in  the  harmony 
and  beneficence  of  the  universe,  which  he  called  God, 
but  did  not  expect  continued  personal  life  after  death. 

In  many  respects,  in  his  personal  character  Mr. 
M'Cready  exhibited  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  He 
had  no  love  of  money  and  no  small  ambitions.  To  his 
children  he  was  a  familiar  friend  rather  than  an  authori- 
tative parent.  Socially  he  was  a  charming  companion. 
In  conversation  he  was  much  given  to  jests  and  quips, 
in  which  wit  was  always  dignified  by  wisdom.  In  man- 
ner, with  those  whom  he  liked,  he  was  unconventional 
and  boyish. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  such  natures  he  could  not  live 
nor  work  by  rule ;  he  was  often  swayed  by  impulses 
and  was  subject  to  moods.  Without  being  faultless  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  contract  a  per- 
sonal affection  for  him.  He  was  such  a  living  man  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  that  he  is  dead. 
His  laughter,  his  voice,  his  personality  still  pervade 
these  rooms,  and  though  we  know  that  his  body  lies 
near  the  Virginia  home  that  he  dearly  preferred  to  any 
city  house,  we  cannot  realize  that  he  is  gone.  Being 
dead  he  yet  speaks  and  lives. 


The  Twentieth  Century  extends  an  expression  of 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  for 
his  trenchant  attack  on  the  practice  of  cutting  up  live 
animals  for  alleged  scientific  purposes.  Colonel  Inger- 
soll says  :  "  Vivisection  is  the  inquisition — the  hell — of 
science,"  and  declares  that  he  does  not  wish  to  touch  the 
hand  of  one  who  cuts  up  live  animals. 


The  Senate  has  passed  a  silver  bill  that  should  meet 
the  approval  of  all  persons  who  believe  in  trying  to 
better  conditions  by  law.    Should  it  finally  pass  the 
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House  and  escape  the  President's  veto,  it  would  un- 
questionably slightly  benefit  some  persons  by  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  the  currency.  It  would  include 
more  persons  in  the  money  monopoly.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  can  pass  the  House,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  if  it  should  the  president  would  veto  it. 
Our  presidents  of  either  party  are  the  willing  servants 
of  the  money  lenders,  whose  interest  it  is  to  decrease 
the  volume  of  money. 

Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Seth  Low, 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  propose  to  erect  in 
this  city  a  public  bath-house  in  the  old  Roman  style. 
It  is  to  cover  an  entire  block  and  be  three  stories  high, 
having  a  gymnasium  and  library  on  the  upper  floors. 
Baths  are  to  be  furnished  to  all  comers  for  seven  cents 
each.  Admirable !  But  what  have  these  gentlemen  to 
say  about  the  legal  monopolies  that  keep  "the  masses" 
too  poor  to  enjoy  a  private  bath  tub  ? 

On  last  Thursday  evening  I  had  a  very  pleasant  in- 
formal chat  with  the  members  of  the  Standard  Single- 
tax  Club  at  a  meeting  of  the  club  in  their  room  m 
Jersey  City.  After  discussing  the  question  for  about 
two  hours  we  all— without  exception,  I  think— agreed 
that  unless  legal  titles  to  vacant  land  were  abolished 
the  Single-tax  would  set  no  land  free  for  use  by  the 
landless  man.  There  was  not  a  person  present,  I  think, 
who  believes  that  legal  titles  to  vacant  land  should  be 
held,  or  who  accepts  the  Single-tax  doctrine  as  taught 
by  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Shearman,  or  Mr.  Post  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Standard."  The  discussion  proceeded  m 
the  most  friendly  spirit  from  beginning  to  end. 

James  Donovan,  alias  "  Biggy,"  and  Thomas  Scott, 
alias  "Tommy  Nichols,"  have  been  arrested  in  this 
city,  charged  with  stealing  $25,000  from  a  safe  in  Glov- 
ersville.    How  foolish  it  is  for  men  to  persist  in  steal- 
ing by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  their  standing  in 
the  Church  and  society  and  dangerous  to  their  per- 
sonal freedom.    I  recommend  that  while  "  Biggy  "  and 
« Tommy  Nichols  "  are  in  prison  they  read  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's  "Story  of  Spring  Valley,"  and  carefully  study 
the  methods  of  robbery  by  wholesale  starvation  prac- 
ticed by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  alias 
"  The  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company,"  alias  "  The  Spring 
Valley  Town  Site  Company,"  of  which  two  of  the  Van- 
derbilts,  D.  O.  Mills,  Hon.  William  L  Scott  and  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  alias  "  Our  Chauncey,"  alias  "  The  Friend 
of  Humanity,"  are  directors.    By  carefully  studying 
this  great  work,  "  Biggy  "  and  «  Tommy  Nichols  "  will 
learn  how  to  steal  millions,  and  thereby  greatly  en- 
hance their  respectability,  and  have  the  whole  police 
force  at  their  service  to  protect  their  stolen  goods  and 
keep  them  out  of  prison.    When  you  become  a  thief 
always  be  careful  to  have  the  Church,  the  State,  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  police  force  on  your  side. 

T.  J.  Shelton,  editor  of  the  "  Christian  "  and  a  preacher 
in  the  Christian  (Campbellite)  denomination,  has  been 
attacked  by  some  of  his  brethren  because  he  writes 


occasionally  for  this  magazine,  which  one  of  them  calls 
"  one  of  the  vilest  of  publications." 


As  an  illustration  of  how  carelessly  words  are  used, 
the  silver  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last  week,  is  called 
a  " free  coinage  "  bill.  Here  is  the  "  free  "  coinage  clause: 
That  thereafter  any  owner  of  silver  or  gold  bullion  may  deposit 
the  same  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States  to  be  formed  into  stand- 
ard dollars  or  bars  for  his  benefit  and  without  charge;  but  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  refuse  any  deposit  of  less  value  than  $100,  or  any  bul- 
lion so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  operations  of  the  mint. 

Is  that  free  coinage?  Certainly  not.  That  clause  of 
the  bill  was  drawn  in  favor  of  persons  possessing  silver 
to  the  value  of  $100  or  more.  A  person  who  owns  only 
one  silver  spoon  is,  as  usual,  when  laws  are  made,  not 
taken  into  consideration.  Very  few  persons  know  what 
"  free  "  means.  

The  New  York  "  Sun  "  is  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
human  hogs.  The  "  Sun's  "  hogs  are  persons  who  do  not 
respect  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others  while  traveling 
on  street  cars.    But  what  about  the  vacant  land  hog? 


A  correspondent  who  has  been  thinking  on  the 
money  question  writes : 

You  oppose  money  monopoly  and  propose  to  destroy  the  monop- 
oly by  allowing  every  man  to  make  his  own  money,  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  would  do  away  with  everything  in  the  form  of  legal 
tender  currency.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  imagine  diffi- 
culties in  making  exchanges,  paying  hotel  bills,  and  settling  bal- 
ances. I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $100,000.  In 
the  community  in  which  he  is  known  I  imagine  he  would  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  money-issuing  business.  Suppose  I  should  send  $2 
of  this  money  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  Before  sending  the  pa- 
per I  suppose  you  would  first  take  some  steps  to  learn  something  of 
the  standing  of  the  issuer  of  the  aforesaid  $2.  Suppose  I  should  fill 
my  pockets  with  the  money  of  the  aforesaid  issuer  and  start  for 
New  York.  I  wonder  if  the  railroads  and  hotels  would  all  take  it. 
And  if  in  changing  a  $50  bill  they  should  offer  bills  issued  by  Dick, 
Tom  and  Harry,  living  in  as  many  different  States,  how  would  I. 
know  about  the  solvency  of  the  issuers  ?  I  am  an  old  Greenbacker, 
and  believe  in  an  ample  volume  of  currency,  but,  great  geewhihcan! 
such  a  currency  as  you  advocate,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  just  a 
little  too  ample. 

What  is  proposed  is  simply  to  take  the  tax  off  other 
than  Government  money.    Let  Government  money  re- 
main a  legal  tender  if  you  like,  but  do  not  prevent  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  from  issuing  money.   Without  a  law 
and  a  policeman  to  help  him  no  man  could  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  money  or  anything  else.    All  monopolies  are 
created  by  the  Government.  If  you  will  remove  legal  re- 
strictions from  the  issuing  of  money  the  best  money  will 
survive.    If  Government  money  is  the  best  it  will  hold 
its  place  in  the  favor  of  the  people.  And  if  it  is  the  best 
why  do  the  politicians  fear  to  have  other  money  come 
into  competition  with  it  ?  As  to  private  money,  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  those  who  do  not  like  it  to  refuse  to 
take  it.    Each  man's,  or  each  mutual  bank's,  money 
would  circulate  among  just  as  many  persons  as  would 
have  confidence  in  it.    This  proposed  arrangement 
would  be  as  simple  as  it  would  be  just,  and  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  not  made  is  because  the  people  prefer 
to  give  the  bankers  and  other  money-lenders  the  legal 
privilege  of  robbing  them  through  interest.    As  long 
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as  the  people  prefer  to  be  robbed  in  this  way  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  money-lenders  to  accommodate 
them. 

Here  are  wise  words  of  caution  : 

You  are  becoming  sectarianized — getting  to  be  an  "ist"  and  an 
"ite."  Guard  this  point  with  all  your  might.  Your  mental  free- 
dom will  be  jeopardized  as  soon  as  you  espouse  a  "  cause  "  and  be- 
come a  partisan.  Your  soul  freedom  did  me  more  good  than  I  have 
ever  received  from  any  one  man.  I  love  you,  but  I  will  not  love 
your  dog,  let  him  wag  his  tail  ever  so  affectionately.  Don't  let  the 
" cause"  swallow  the  individual. 

My  good  friend  is  mistaken.  I  am  neither  an  "  ist " 
nor  an  "ite,"  nor  have  I  any  "  cause."  This  magazine 
is  not  the  organ  of  any  movement.  It  stands  for  com 
plete  bodily  and  mental  freedom  and  will  go  with  any- 
body toward  freedom  by  any  method  that  does  not  in- 
volve the  negation  of  freedom.  If  I  have  used  the 
language  of  sectarianism  I  will  try  to  correct  that  error, 
because  it  is  hateful  and  dangerous. 


If  the  Christian  religion  is  the  best  religion  in  the 
world,  why  does  it  ask  and  receive  State  aid  in  the  form 
of  non-taxation  of  Church  property  ?  Cannot  the  fittest 
survive  without  the  help  of  special  legislation  ? 


If  State  education  is  the  best  education,  why  do  the 
people  have  to  be  forced  to  support  the  public  schools  ? 
Cannot  the  fittest  survive  without  taxing  people  by 
brute  force  for  its  support  ? 


If  the  Government  post-office  is  the  best  method  of 
transmitting  stamped  letters,  why  are  other  carriers  of 
stamped  letters  prohibited  by  law  ?  Cannot  the  fittest 
survive  under  competition  ? 


A  correspondent  says  : 

I  agree  with  you  on  the  wrongs  of  rent  in  all  its  forms,  but  sup- 
pose three  or  four  men  should,  in  absence  of  government  by  physi- 
cal force,  want  the  same  piece  of  vacant  land.  I  suppose  the  strongest 
would  get  it.   If  not,  how  would  the  dispute  be  settled  ? 

I  suppose  that  persons  sane  enough  to  have  gotten 
rid  of  government  by  brute  force  would  not  be  so  in- 
sane as  to  squabble  over  the  occupancy  of  land.  Three 
or  four  men,  under  conditions  of  freedom,  would  not 
want  the  same  piece  of  land.  Why  should  they  ?  There 
is  much  more  land  than  is  needed  for  productive  pur- 
poses. If  vacant  land  were  free,  one  piece  of  land  would 
be  practically  as  valuable  as  another.  If  diamonds  of 
about  the  same  size  and  quality  were  lying  all  about, 
three  or  four  men  would  not  contend  for  any  one  of 
them. 

Isn't  this  nice  and  friendly  ? — 

I  am  praying  for  you.  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  (the  invisible)  and  man ;  and  that  He  is  now  living  and 
acting  for  man.  But  at  present  I  haven't  proof  that  I  could  convey 
to  you  in  words.  The  experience  you  are  passing  through  I  have 
realized,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  but  I  am  carry- 
ing you  in  my  mind  to  assist  in  the  work,  the  same  as  I  would  give 
you  my  hand  in  bodily  struggle;  and  with  the  same  reasonable- 
ness. 

These  words  are  from  a  Christian  pastor,  and  are  re- 
ceived by  me  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  sent. 


I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  prayed  for  by  anybody  who 
has  something  or  other  to  pray  to. 


Knowingun  :  "  Idleman  has  made  a  fortune." 
Innocent :  "  How  did  he  earn  it  ?" 
Knowingun  :  "  He  didn't  earn  it." 
Innocent :  "  How  did  he  get  it,  then  ?" 
Knowingun :  "  He  took  it  by  law  from  those  who  did 
earn  it." 


Contributed. 


Articles  of  more  than  1,200  words  are  liable  to  be  rejected. 


TO  MAN. 


BY  HOWARD  HALL. 


From  the  beginning  we  have  rolled  alone, 
The  stately  stars  have  swept,  nor  stooped  and  spoken, 

The  Whirler  vast  has  kept  his  counsel  well, 
Our  voice  alone  the  awful  silence  broken. 

The  broad-built  hills  sleep  in  unconscious  calm, 

We,  only  we,  feel  Time's  eternal  flight ; 
Mankind  have  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Earth, 

And  man  has  been  to  man  his  guiding  light. 

Aye,  men  have  made  this  planet  what  it  is, 

Behind  us  lies  their  past,  a  stormy  sea. 
Men  die,  but  Man  (fruit  of  their  fiery  love) 

Endures,  the  far  foam-line  of  history. 

Man  upheaved  Heaven  as  high  as  the  soul  may  soar, 
And  deep  as  it  may  sink  he  cast  hell  under ; 

He  placed  the  gods  upon  their  cloudy  thrones, 
And  put  his  mighty  words  in  their  mouths  to  thunder. 

Over  the  shining  earth  the  still  years  glide, 
The  mounts  are  vacant  where  the  old  myths  frowned ; 

Man  formed  in  them  his  grand  ideals  and  worshiped, 
And  ever  more  his  outgrown  gods  discrowned. 

Slow  one  by  one  they  die  into  a  symbol, 
And  burst  no  more  the  silence  of  the  tomb; 

In  man's  great  epics  finding  immortality, 
They  sleep  with  their  creators  in  the  gloom. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  

HEAR     THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF  YOURSELF. 


T.  J.  SHELTON. 


Pentecost,  my  beloved,  you  are  calling  for  God  to 
come  out  of  his  hiding  place  so  that  you  can  see  him. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  Almighty  was  a  little 
bigger  than  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  and  therefore  could 
not  come  within  the  horizon  of  your  vision  except  in  a 
picture,  an  image?  Pictorially  the  finite  may  see  the 
infinite,  but  in  no  other  way.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  man  to  see  anything,  or  any  one,  potentially  larger 
than  himself.  The  Bible  is  very  careful  to  point  out 
this  fact : 

No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  son  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  father,  he  hath  declared  him. 

This  is  but  a  declaration  of  God,  not  a  revelation,  for 
the  one  who  could  reveal  the  infinite  would  be  infinite 
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and  there  can't  be  two  infinites.  Jesus  Christ  is  careful 
on  this  point  to  say  :  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I." 
You  know  enough  about  the  Bible  to  know  that  the 
statement  I  quote  should  read:  "Only  the  begotten 
son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  father,  he  hath  declared 
him." 

This  means  you  and  me,  each  of  God's  begotten  sons. 
As  far  as  we  have  grown  into  the  likeness  of  the  father 
we  have  declared  him  and  will  ever  declare  him  to 
others.    You  are  potentially  as  great  as  Christ  or  you 
would  not  see  him  at  all.    You  see  in  him  your  own  at- 
tributes unfolded  and  perfected.    In  the  same  way 
God's  attributes  are  photographed,  brought  within  the 
horizon  of  man's  vision,  in  Christ.    Theology  may  call 
Christ  the  Almighty,  but  you  and  I  care  nothing  for 
the  doctrines  of  men  ;  and  we  ought  to  be  fair  with  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  and  not  heap  on  them  the  errors  of 
theology.   Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  image,  the  pressed 
out  image  of  God's  substance,  and  this  is  all  that  he 
could  be  in  or  out  of  the  body.  Men  may  look  at  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  sun.    It  is  the  condensation  of  some- 
thing larger  than  the  scope  of  man's  vision.    Even  so 
while  the  infinite  energy  who  gave  us  being  is  beyond 
the  power  and  compass  of  finite  thought,  his  attributes 
and  essence  may  be  put  into  a  picture.    We  behold  our 
image  in  a  mirror  and  see  every  line  of  the  face.  Our 
skill  is  such  that  we  have  invented  powerful  magnify- 
ing glasses  to  assist  us  in  getting  a  closer  and  better 
view  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  naked  eye. 

Now,  why  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  our 
father  should  make  a  mirror  for  the  reflection  of  his 
being  to  assist  our  little  minds  ?   Do  we  not  first  teach 
our  children  with  pictures  ?  You  remind  me  very  much 
of  a  spoilt  child.    You  snap  at  the  idea  of  God  hiding 
from  you,  and  whine  about  there  being  no  soul  and  no 
hereafter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  sit  down  and 
take  up  your  picture  blocks  to  learn  to  spell  out  the 
name  of  God.    Have  you  not  read  about  44  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  ?  (2  Cor.,  4:6).   "  Now 
the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  there  is  liberty.    But  we  all  with  unveiled  face  be- 
holding as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  are  trans- 
formed into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit,"  (2  Cor.,  3:18).  Now,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  take  a  good  long  look  into  this 
looking-glass  before  you  get  so  impatient  about  seeing 
the  infinite  with  your  little  eyes  ?   The  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Moses  was  too  strong  for  unveiled  man  in 
that  age  of  the  world.    But  you  are  asked  to  look  at 
Jesus  with  unveiled  face.    Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
veils  could  be  made  out  of  radical  Materialism  and  be- 
come as  thick  and  impenetrable  as  when  made  out  of 
other  material? 

What  I  blame  you  for  is  your  persistent  refusal  to  see 
with  the  inner  vision  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  external  vision.  You  had  as  well  ask  that  the 
Washington  monument  be  brought  within  the  vision  of 
the  fly  that  crawls  upon  it  as  to  demand  that  the  Crea- 
tor and  upholder  of  the  universe  reveal  himself  to  your 
undeveloped  understanding.  There  may  be  a  way  to  so 
condense  a  picture  of  the  monument  or  so  enlarge  the 


fly's  vision  as  to  enable  it  to  see  pictorially;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  such  means  were  provided  the  fly 
would  have  to  be  content.   The  first  miracle  that  I  re- 
member seeing  was  my  own  face  reflected  in  a  mirror 
which  my  mother  held  before  my  eyes.    I  thought  it 
was  another  baby,  and  was  not  satisfied  even  when  I 
looked  behind  the  frame.    The  little  dog  standing  be- 
hind me  was  also  deceived  into  the  idea  that  another 
dog  was  looking  at  him,  and  he  began  to  bark  at  his 
own  image.    When  I  first  looked  into  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  saw  a  reflection  of  myself,  the  image  of  all  that 
was  in  me  undeveloped.    But  as  I  gazed  longer  and 
came  closer  I  saw  the  Father  of  my  spirit,  the  origin- 
ator of  all  my  attributes.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  look  be- 
hind the  mirror.  But,  then,  I  am  yet  a  babe  in  the  arms 
of  my  spiritual  mother.    I  do  not  expect  the  Almighty 
to  pass  as  a  small  comet  within  the  horizon  of  my  vision. 
As  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  in  him,  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  him  as  a  part  of  my  environment  separ- 
ated from  myself.    A  little  minnow  ought  not  to  de- 
mand a  vision  of  the  ocean  in  which  he  swims  ;  the  bird 
in  the  tree  ought  not  to  refuse  to  sing  because  the  whole 
world  doesn't  come  out  from  its  hiding  place  and  give 
it  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  planet.  And  yet  the  minnow 
may  feel  the  throb  of  the  ocean's  waves,  and  the  bird 
float  in  the  light  which  bathes  suns  and  systems.    "  O 
the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  tracing  out !    For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his 
counselor  ?  or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  unto  him  again?    For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  unto  him,  are  all  things.   To  him  be 
the  glory  forever.  Amen." 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


JESUS. 


BY  W.  L.  WILLIS 


"Hear  the  Other  Side"  is  the  motto  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Does  Mr.  Pentecost  mean  this,  or  is 
it  used  as  a  blind  and  a  pretense  ? 

Seeing  the  editor's  advanced  position  in  the  social 
and  moral  world,  I  am  astonished  at  the  following  lan- 
guage in  a  late  issue  : 

There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  word  of  disrespect  for 
him  (Jesus)  in  our  columns. 

Is  his  character  too  good,  too  holy,  too  sacred  to  be 
investigated  and  criticised  ?  Is  it  so  perfect  that  it  has 
"  no  other  side  "  ? 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Pentecost  has  not  investigated  the  other 
side  of  the  character  of  this  Jesus,  or  he  would  not  have 
used  the  above  language. 

If  a  man  does  bad  deeds,  and  plays  the  tyrant  m  his 
commands;  if  his  exactions  on  those  under  his  power 
are  unjust,  cruel,  and  savage,  could  such  a  man  by  any 
possibility  have  a  good  character  ? 

An  occasional  good  spell,  an  occasional  favor  shown 
to  some  of  his  subjects  or  slaves,  might  give  such  a  ty- 
rant a  good  reputation  in  the  opinion  of  his  slaves,  but 
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bis  unjust,  cruel,  and  savage  acts  and  teachings  indicate 
his  real  character. 

The  New  Testament  records  the  deeds  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  in  the  past  and  what  he  will  do  in  the  future,  and 
by  this  record  we  are  to  judge  this  man  or  god  Jesus, 
whichever  you  may  call  him. 

I  will  first  call  attention  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  on 
the  family  relation.  He  is  represented  as  saying : 
Luke  14 :  26: 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

The  Christian  twist  on  this  passage  is,  that  Jesus 
meant  that  the  man  should  love  him  more  than  these. 
If  he  me?nt  this,  he  should  have  said  it,  and  not  used  a 
word  that  even  a  little  child  knows  means  exactly  the 
opposite  of  "love  more." 

That  fact  is,  when  you  prove  the  rottenness  of  a 
man's  religion  by  his  sacred  book,  if  he  is  very  pious, 
you  cannot  expect  him  to  be  honest  in  his  view  of  this 
proof.  With  the  devout  Christian  of  this  age,  hate 
means  love,  war  means  peace,  torture  and  hell  mean 
happiness. 

I  will  quote  Jesus  again  on  the  family  relation,  and 
what  his  teachings  will  do  in  a  family  where  they  are 
practiced.    Math.  10  :  34-37  : 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall 
be  they  of  his  own  household.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daugh- 
ter more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

Who  but  the  most  cruel,  selfish,  and  inhuman  mon- 
ster would  attempt  to  obey  these  requirements  of  this 
fraud  savior  ?  The  most  devout  occasionally  raise  fam- 
ily rows,  and  make  a  laudable  effort  to  obey  their  Jesus, 
but  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  such  obedience. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  blindly  believe  the  Bible, 
but  very  inconsistently  do  not  believe  that  these  signs 
will  follow  believers  as  their  Jesu*?  said  they  would, 
Mark  16  :  17,  18  : 

And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  ;  in  my  name  shalt 
they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shalt  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shalt 
take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover. 

Here  is  Jesus's  test  for  a  believer,  a  Christian,  but 
in  this  age  of  pretense  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  Christian 
willing  to  submit  to  this  infallible  test. 
This  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying,  Luke  19  :  27  : 
But  those  mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me. 

This  is  one  of  the  commands  of  Jesus  that  Christians 
of  all  creeds  have  attempted  to  obey,  slaying  all  whose 
belief  did  not  correspond  with  their  own.  This  slaying 
was  carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  and 
any  genuine  Christian  will  slay  unbelievers  in  his  creed, 
if  he  has  the  power.  He  loves  his  Jesus  too  well  not  to 
obey  him,  and  slay  his  savior's  enemies,  but  knowledge 
is  destroying  the  belief  in  this  ancient  barbarism,  called 
Christianity,  which  for  fifteen  hundred  years  fairly 
flooded  the  earth  with  innocent  human  blocd.  These 


pious  human  tigers  have  slaughtered  each  other  for 
differences  in  belief,  as  well  as  unbelievers,  by  the  mil- 
lions, and  when  this  religion  reigned  supreme  all  really 
intelligent  men  and  women,  the  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists, were  hunted  down,  tortured,  and  murdered,  often 
by  burning,  for  unbelief  in  this  most  wicked  and  cruel 
religion,  in  obedience  to  and  for  the  love  of  this  Jesus. 
Again  Jesus  says,  Math.  25  :  46  : 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal. 

Mark  9  :  43~48,  inclusive,  Jesus  several  times  repeats  : 

To  be  cast  into  hell,  into  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched. 

And  again  Jesus  says,  in  Math.  13:  42-50: 

And  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire  ;  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

The  sin-forgiving  dogma  and  the  believe-or-be- 
damned  doctrine  taught  by  this  pious  impostor  are  the 
most  unjust,  cruel,  and  wicked  frauds  ever  presented  to 
man  as  sacred  truth.  A  belief  in  these  two  monster 
lies  is  and  has  been  the  great  cause  of  vice  and  crime 
that  prevails  in  all  countries  where  they  are  taught  and 
believed. 

An  immense  amount  of  evidence  is  scattered  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  showing  the  wicked,  tyranni- 
cal, and  cruel  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  savage  super- 
stition that  he  taught,  but  enough  is  here  quoted  to 
make  any  devout  Christian  gnash  his  teeth,  as  Jesus 
said  his  helpless  victims  will  do  in  his  God-made  hell. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

CONCERNING  «A    FREETHINKERS'  DEATH- 
BED." 


BY  ELIZABETH  A,  WYMAN. 


A  few  thoughts  occurred  to  me  on  reading  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost's address  on  the  subject  of  "A  Freethinker's 
Deathbed."  First,  I  would  state  that  I  consider  my- 
self an  absolute  Freethinker  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — free  from  the  bonds  of  every  creed  and  ism,  free 
as  the  boundless  ether,  free  to  progress  and  to  evolve 
new  thoughts  and  ideas — though  not  a  Freethinker  in 
the  negative,  Agnostic  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term, 
i.  e.,  to  quote  your  own  words  : 

One  who  knows  nothing  upon  which  to  base  a  hope  of  a  continu- 
ous personal  existence  after  death. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  I  might  once  have  been 
numbered  in  that  category,  but  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  by  and  through  my  own  personal,  interior  experi- 
ences I  have  reached  to  a  stage  beyond  that,  a  stage 
which  each  individual  has  to  attain  for  himself  or  her- 
self, precisely  as  manhood  or  womanhood  is  attained, 
individually,  and  by  growth  and  evolution. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  a  knowledge  or  even  a  belief 
in  a  continued  existence  after  the  death  of  a  physical 
body  is  necessary  to  human  happiness  or  as  a  spur  to 
well-doing  here  and  now,  but  I  do  realize  that  it  is 
greatly  conducive  to  enhance  and  develop  such  happi- 
ness, and  gives  a  far  larger  and  broader  meaning  to  our 
actions.  More  than  ever  do  I  see  the  necessity  of  living 
in  the  present,  the  actual  now,  when  we  are  able  to  cog- 
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nize  it  as  it  passes  by.    I  know  too,  again  quoting  Mr. 
Pentecost's  sentiment,  that— 

We  can  promote  our  own  welfare  only  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  every  other  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 

Therein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  progress,  of  content- 
ment, and  of  sweet  peace.  Unselfishness  is  the  word 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  reform  has  ever  been  achieved 
which  was  undertaken  through  a  selfish  motive. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  your  address.  The 
question  may  arise  :  "  How  do  I  know  that  the  death 
of  the  outward  material  form  does  not  end  all  ? "  When 
a  human  being  realizes  that  his  physical  body  is  not 
himself,  but  only  the  house  in  which  he  dwells  for  a 
time,  when  he  feels  that  it  is  only  as  the  clothing  which 
he  dons  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  only  to  cast  it  aside 
at  eventide  when  he  has  no  further  use  for  it,  when  he 
feels  that  the  material  things  of  this  life  are  but  to  him 
as  schoolbooks  or  childhood's  toys-right  and  good 
and  necessary  in  their  proper  time  and  place  and 
while  he  has  need  of  them,  but  meant  to  be  left  to 
the  coming  generations  when  he  feels  the  need  for  ex- 
pansion and  a  larger  sphere  of  knowledge— when,  I  say, 
a  human  being  feels  this  and  more,  in  his  inmost  self, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  his  very  existence,  of  the  very  air 
he  breathes,  just  as  he  recognizes  a  principle  of  truth 
when  he  has  fathomed  it,  why  then  he  may  consider 
that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  deeming  that  he  has  a 
solid  foundation  for  his  knowledge,  and  he  can  afford  to 
wait  patiently,  as  a  mother  waits  for  the  growth  of  her 
child,  until  his  fellow-creatures  are  also,  through  their 
own  experience,  brought  to  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  himself,  doing  meanwhile  all  in  his  power  to 
assist  them  if  they  so  desire  it. 

This  is  not  a  proposition  which  can  be  mathematically 
answered  or  proved,  any  more  than  a  lover  can  prove 
to  his  sweetheart  otherwise  than  by  his  words  and  ac- 
tions that  he  loves  her.   When  a  human  being  realizes 
what  I  have  stated  above,  he  also  proves  by  his  words 
and  actions  that  he  does  so.     He  is,  or  should  be, 
more  far-sighted  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  ; 
for  him,  so-called  death  is  robbed  of  its  terrors  ;  fear  is  a 
stranger  to  him  ;  he  no  more  dreads  the  passing  out  of 
the  body  than  he  does  going  to  sleep  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  regards  it  as  another  birth,  a  promotion  to  a  higher 
class  of  the  school  of  life,  wherein  the  duties  which  he 
has  well  commenced  while  in  this,  the  infant-class,  will 
be  continued  and  expanded  for  his  benefit  and  that  of 
humanity.    Individuality  remains  unchanged  after  the 
death  of  the  physical  body,  precisely  as  it  does  when 
we  step  out  of  our  dwellings,  or  when  we  remove  our 
clothing.   The  shell  of  the  snail  or  of  the  oyster  is  not 
the  snail  or  oyster  itself,  though  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  advice  as  to  the  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  so-called  death.  We  have  naught  to 
fear  but  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts  ;  no  ghosts 
but  those  of  our  evil  deeds  ;  no  judge  but  our  own  inner 
consciousness  at  whose  bar  we  at  sometime  or  other 
will  bring  ourselves,  and  than  whom  no  judge  can  be 
more  severe.  I  would  that  all  true  and  honest  thinkers 
could  have  the  peaceful  assurance,  the  absolute  absence 


of  the  fear  of  death  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  obtain, 
but  which  has  to  be  sought  and  won  ere  it  is  possessed. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ,  


TO   ABOLISH  USURY. 


BY  J.  M    L.  BABCOCK. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  the  readers  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  that  usury  is  theft— Mr.  Pentecost 
has  so  often  made  that  point  good.  Mr.  Shearman  has, 
indeed,  in  these  columns,  imagined  the  case  of  a  money- 
lender who,  having  built  a  house,  gives  up  its  use,  and 
goes  out  into  the  snow  and  rain  to  build  another.  But 
no  facts  warrant  such  a  fancy.  It  is  the  man  whose 
labor  built  the  house  who  is  compelled  to  surrender  it 
to  the  money-lender,  and  go  out  into  the  snow  and  rain 
without  a  shelter.  Usury  (using  the  term  in  its  origi- 
nal sense)  always  has  been  and  always  must  be  a  curse. 
Its  essence  is  precisely  the  same  iniquity  that  makes 
slaveholding  detestable— it  enables  one  man  to  live  in 
idleness  and  luxury  on  the  labor  of  many  others. 

The  horrors  of  usury  do  not  arouse  the  indignation 
they  merit  because  the  extent  of  its  ravages  is  not 
generally  understood.  It  pilfers  in  the  dark.  To  the 
ordinary  mind  it  seems  that  a  single  exaction  of  three 
per  cent  on  a  municipal  bond  or  even  fourteen  per  cent 
on  a  Dakota  farm  cannot  be  very  destructive.  But  usury 
exacts  its  toll  many  times  over.  There  is  hardly  a  prod- 
uct of  labor  that  does  not  pay  tribute  to  the  money- 
lender at  every  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
which  must  be  paid  before  the  producer  or  the  agent 
of  exchange  can  call  anything  his  own.  On  an  average 
I  should  say  that  usury  takes  at  least  thirty  per  cent 
from  the  value  of  any  commodity  which  the  labor  of 
man  has  brought  into  being,  while  rent  and  profit  take 
twenty  per  cent  more.  These  facts  emphasize  the  de- 
mand for  its  extinction. 

Millions  of  aching  hearts  throughout  the  land  would 
hail  with  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance  the  abolition  of 
usury.  That  it  can  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
dead  past  is  certain ;  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  people, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  will  at  once  unite  on  the  method 
by  which  its  extinction  can  be  made  sure.  But  such  a 
method  is  feasible  and  at  hand. 

To  abolish  usury,  the  monopoly  of  money  must  be 
destroyed.  The  circulation  of  money  is  now  practi- 
cally controlled  by  the  banks  and  the  banking  interest. 
The  national  bank  currency,  so  called,  stands,  not  on 
the  credit  of  the  banks,  but  on  the  credit  of  the  people. 
And  yet  the  banks  receive  a  bonus  for  using  for  their 
own  profit  what  is  really  not  their  own.  Besides  this, 
they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of,  say,  $2,000,000,000,  the 
daily  average  of  the  deposits  of  individuals.  With  this 
vast  power  in  their  hands,  and  in  concert  with  their 
natural  allies  (the  landlords,  the  railroad  kings,  the  coal 
barons,  the  stock  and  grain  gamblers),  they  change  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  by  daily  contractions  or  ex- 
pansion ;  they  make  a  prey  of  every  public  enterprise ; 
and  they  have  covered  half  the  land  with  mortgages. 
They  rob  the  business  man  as  well  as  the  humblest 
toiler. 
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But,  powerful  as  it  is,  this  unholy  alliance  can  be 
broken  up,  and  this  monopoly  be  crushed,  by  means  of 
free  money.  Some  hold  that  if  all  were  free  to  issue 
money  without  legal  restriction,  the  blessing  of  free 
money  would  be  secured.  I  have  already  in  these  col- 
umns alluded  to  the  facts  which  show  this  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  will  not  now  repeat  the  statement. 
Money  is  an  order  on  the  nation  for  labor ;  and  to  be 
available  the  whole  people  must  stand  sponsor  for  the 
order. 

Amid  the  throes  of  civil  convulsion  we  made  an  im- 
mense discovery.  We  found  that  a  legal  tender  cur- 
rency, based,  not  on  a  metal,  but  on  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  nation,  would  pass  at  a  uniform  value  through- 
out the  land.  The  greenback  dethroned  gold,  and  gold 
is  now  at  a  discount.  We  may  now,  if  we  will,  utilize 
this  discovery  to  the  fullest  extent.  Our  money  is  em- 
phatically the  money  of  the  people ;  and  it  only  rests 
with  the  people  to  make  it  free. 

Is  it  not  a  marvel  that  the  people  have  suffered  their 
own  money  to  be  bound  in  the  chains  of  usury,  and  in- 
stead of  using  it  for  their  own  good,  have  tamely  al- 
lowed the  parasites  to  turn  it  into  a  monopoly  to  suck 
the  blood  of  the  producing  millions  ?  This  is  the  more 
strange  because,  by  a  method  as  comprehensive  as  it  is 
simple,  they  might  check  the  rapacity  of  the  robbers 
and  reclaim  their  own. 

The  method  is  this :  First  recall  from  the  banks  the 
money  of  which  they  have  had  more  than  the  free  use 
too  long.  Then  let  the  people,  acting  through  the  cen- 
tral agency,  miscalled  the  government,  establish  deposi- 
tories all  over  the  land,  at  convenient  points,  and  loan 
money,  without  interest,  to  all  who  can  give  good  se- 
curity. This  will  give  us  free  money ;  and  thus  mo- 
nopolies may  be  overthrown,  and  usury  abolished  at  a 
single  blow.  Thus,  too,  the  wealth  of  the  country  will 
be  behind  the  money  of  the  people  (relieving  the  fears 
of  timid  souls  at  the  vast  inflation  of  a  fiat  currency) ; 
and  the  public  servants  will  be  simply  the  clerks  to  reg- 
ister the  valid  security  for  loans. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  far-reaching  bless- 
ings of  such  a  free  loan  system.  These  results  might 
be  expected : 

1 .  Rent,  the  twin-dragon  of  usury,  would  be  wiped  out. 

2.  Occupancy  and  use  would  be  the  only  title  to  the 
soil,  and  vacant  land  be  set  free. 

3  More  than  half  the  statutes  would  become  null ;  in 
fact,  all  that  stand  to  protect  usury,  rent,  and  profit. 

4.  Trusts  would  be  impossible. 

5.  The  tariff  question  would  be  laid  at  rest  forever. 

6.  Mortgages,  that  now  exact  a  yearly  tribute  from 
productive  industry  of  at  least  $2,000,000,000,  would  no 
longer  be  a  canker  to  eat  out  the  people's  substance. 

7.  It  might  then  be  determined  if  competition,  cured 
of  the  poison  of  usury,  is  or  is  not  a  salutary  principle 
under  conditions  of  freedom. 

The  foregoing  points  have  been  stated  with  the  ut- 
most brevity.  But  all  that  can  be  urged  against  them 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that 
any  objections  can  be  conclusively  answered. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  PATERSON  ANTI-POVERTY  SOCIETY- 
ITS   RISE   AND  FALL. 

BY  E.  W.  NI'.I-LIS.* 


While  engaged  in  overhauling  some  old  papers  I 
came  the  other  day  upon  a  box  painted  blue  and  la- 
beled in  plain  black  letters,  "  Paterson  Anti-Poverty 
Society."  Within  it  was  the  report  of  the  president, 
dated  January  16,  1888,  and  from  it  I  learned  that  the 
society  was  organized  in  July,  1887,  and  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  there  were  forty-four  members.  You  will  re- 
member that  there  was  a  presidential  election  in  1888, 
and  that  the  society  went  to  pieces  the  same  year. 

Well,  the  forty-four  members  believed  in  1887  that 
"  the  time  has  come  for  an  active  warfare  against  the 
conditions  that,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  power  of 
production,  condemn  so  many  to  degrading  poverty, 
and  foster  vice,  crime,  and  greed,"  and  desired  to  and 
did  become  members  because  the  object  of  the  society 
was  stated  to  be  "to  spread  ...  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  that  God  has  made  ample  provision  for  the 
needs  of  all  men  .  .  .  upon  earth,  and  that  poverty 
is  the  result  of  the  human  laws  that  allow  individuals 
to  claim  as  private  property  that  which  the  Creator  has 
provided  for  the  use  of  all." 

That  winter  was  a  memorable  one,  and  the  society 
did  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  hundreds 
of  interested  listeners  Sunday  after  Sunday."  Indeed, 
for  a  long  time  we  had  crowded  halls  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  and  congratulated  ourselves  that  really  the 
thin  edge  of  the  millennium  was  about  to  be  inserted 
into  this  busy  world  of  Paterson.  As  we  preached  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  that  there  was  enough  and  to  spare 
for  every  one,  and  that  poverty  existed  not  because  of 
but  in  spite  of  God,  we  succeeded  in  rousing  up  the 
church  people,  and  the  rousing  process  resolved  itself 
into  a  determination  that  Anti-Poverty,  like  some  other 
things,  was  no  good  and  must  go.  The  Church  reasoned 
that  God  is  always  busy  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  that 
all  that  is  in  the  world  exists  as  it  is  because  "God 
wills  it ;"  that  when  he  was  ready  to  extirpate  poverty, 
he  would  let  the  contract  out  to  his  favorite  contractors, 
the  priests  and  ministers,  who  have  always  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  carrying  out  his  works ;  that  the  society 
was  unsurping  clerical  functions  in  attempting  to  in- 
terpret God's  will,  and  finally  if  folks  attended  our 
meetings  and  contributed  to  our  expenses  the  Church 
was  a  loser,  and  hence  the  Church  boycotted  Anti-Pov- 
erty in  a  quiet  way  and  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
society,  but  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  any  but  a 
strengthening  upon  the  Anti- Poverty  movement,  which 
is  stronger  today  all  over  the  world  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore. However,  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Church  has 
demolished  a  shadow  by  compelling  the  substance  to 
throw  it  in  another  direction.  Yet  in  spite  of  clerical 
opposition  and  decreased  general  attendance,  the  mem- 
bers held  together  waiting  for  the  expected  turn  in  the 
tide,  and  many  of  them  became  the  more  earnest  in  the 
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movement  because  they  would  not  as  free  men  allow 
any  clerical  dictation  as  to  what  they  should  do  nor  how 
they  should  think. 

What  the  priests  could  not  do,  however,  the  politicians 
could  and  did,  and  though  there  is  no  formal  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  in  this  country,  it  is  little  short  of 
marvelous  how  the  clergy  and  the  politicians  can  com- 
bine in  defense  of  any  and  every  wrong,  provided  only 
that  the  wrong  be  legal.   The  campaign  of  1888  came 


on 


Those  members  who  were  enlisted  for  the  war  and 
had  absolved  themselves  from  allegiance  to  both  clergy 
and  politicians,  and  were  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  freedom,  liberty,  the  abolition  of  special 
privileges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  substitution  of  equal 
rights  therefor,  became  champions  of  free  trade;  for 
bear  in  mind  there  is  no  argument  against  free  trade 
that  is  not  equally  valid  against  free  thought,  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  land,  or  free  men.  Then  it 
was  that  because  one  great  party  retains  its  grip  on 
the  public  offices  of  this  country,  only  by  its  pronounced 
hostility  to  free  trade,  and  because  opposition  to  that 
party  would  strengthen  its  opponent,  then  it  was  that 
the  politicians  cracked  the  party  whip,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  could  not  be  induced  by  the  clergy  to  relin- 
quish opinions  they  felt  to  be  true  were  induced  by  the 
politicians  to  believe  that  free  trade  would  ruin  the 
country  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  first  duty  as 
citizens  to  uphold  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  free 
trade.  Then  the  Paterson  An ti- Poverty  Society  gave 
up  the  ghost  and  quit. 

And  now,  is  the  Anti- Poverty  movement  dead  also? 
It  has  merely  taken  on  another  phase ;  for  being  founded 
upon  justice  and  equal  rights  it  cannot  be  crushed. 
Speaking  for  myself  I  declare  that  the  collapse  of  the 
society  and  the  collapse  of  the  Passaic  County  Labor 
party  were  unmixed  blessings  for  the  cause  they  were 
organized  to  promote,  simply  because  no  fountain  can 
be  purer  than  its  source,  and  the  rank  and  file  and 
leaders  of  both  organizations  were  men,  and  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  having  nineteenth  century  ideas 
and  opinions  but  restive  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  nineteenth  century  laws  and  customs ;  that  while 
liberal  in  some  opinions  they  were  illiberal  in  others, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  bound  to  collapse,  for 
had  either  or  both  been  successful  the  result  would 
have  been  merely  a  change  of  nineteenth  century  ideas, 
an  exchange  of  one  kind  of  intolerance  for  another 
kind  of  intolerance. 

What  is  needed  before  free  conditions  can  appear  is 
free  men,  and  men  are  free  only  when  they  themselves 
will  it  so.  And  then,  perfectly  secure  in  the  fact  that 
their  opinions,  being  based  upon  right,  reason,  and  jus- 
tice are  absolutely  impregnable,  they  will  not  bother 
about  nor  be  intolerant  of  other  opinions,  because  opin- 
ion is  the  edifice  of  thought  and  the  edifice  undergoes 
many  changes  and  alterations,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  owner.  And  if  these  organizations  had  been  suc- 
cessful, they  would  at  once  have  established  their  con- 
stitutions and  confessions  of  faith  and  so  far  as  in  their 
power  put  a  stop  to  any  further  thinking,  because  that 


is  the  custom  of  the  nineteenth  century  crystallized  from 
remote  ages. 

So  it  is  that  today  we  have  no  creed  nor  constitution 
binding  us  to  certain  set  forms,  and  the  support  of  the 
measures  of  certain  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  for  myself  I  am  heartily  glad  that  so  it  is. 

Of  the  forty-four  original  Anti- Poverty ites  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  be  satisfied  that  the  "truth"  has  been 
spread  far  enough,  and  inasmuch  as  the  "  truth "  did 
not  square  with  some  of  their  notions,  no  doubt  they  did 
right  in  quitting,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged 
to  exchange  notions  for  opinions,  and  opinions  can  be 
acquired  only  by  thought,  and  thought  is  laborious. 
Many  folks  confound  notions  with  opinions,  but  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  them. 

To  illustrate.  Some  one  knows  that  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  are  not  such  as  best  conduce  to 
general  happiness,  and  he  gets  a  notion  that  it  is  time 
for  an  active  warfare  against  them,  and  enlists  for  the 
war.  Having  enlisted  he  begins  to  think  and  his  thought 
crystallizes  into  an  idea  that  there  are  too  many  restric- 
tions attached  to  present  conditions.  Among  others  we 
enjoy  restriction  of  trade  miscalled  protection.  His 
thought  carries  him  on  almost  to  the  conviction  that 
trade,  like  production,  should  not  be  restricted.  I  say 
almost,  because  when  he  reaches  this  point  he  becomes 
afraid  of  his  thoughts,  which  are  taking  him  into  new 
fields,  and  he  checks  them  up,  stops  thinking  and  hunts 
up  a  notion  that  after  all  it  is  just  as  well  to  restrict 
trade  for  the  present,  and  continues  to  browze  in  the 
old  familiar  pasture  where  everything  is  so  well  known 
—even  the  misery— that  he  is  not  obliged  to  think  and 
hence  will  not  be  scared  by  his  own  thoughts. 

Now,  if  instead  of  checking  his  thought  he  had  al- 
lowed it  free  rein— in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ures of  free  thought,  he  would  be  frightened  and  sur- 
prised so  often,  that  his  old  notions  and  prejudices 
would  soon  be  shaken  off  and  he  would  become  a  free 
man ;  free  mentally,  at  least,  which  is  all  any  one  can 
expect  at  present,  and  which  also  is  just  exactly  what 
most  folks  don't  want  to  be. 

A  free  man  must  be  absolutely  independent.  And 
yet  how  many  there  are  who  pay  a  clergyman  to  fur- 
nish them  with  religious  notions,  and  keep  them  posted 
as  to  how  they  can  manage  to  dodge  the  devil  at  the 
final  round  up  and  sneak  into  heaven  on  another  man's 
merits  ?  And  pay  a  lawyer  to  furnish  them  with  moral 
notions  and  keep  them  posted  as  to  how  they  can  get 
the  best  of  their  fellows  and  still  keep  out  of  jail? 
And  pay  a  politician  or  an  editor  who  is  controlled 
by  the  politician  to  furnish  him  with  economical  no- 
tions, and  keep  him  posted  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
regulating  political  affairs  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  and  still  keep  his  party  in 
control  of  the  offices?  Such  men  have  no  desire  to  be 
free,  for  if  they  did  they  would  discharge  the  clergy, 
the  lawyers,  the  politicians,  and  reject  their  second- 
hand notions  and  set  to  work  to  make  thoughts  and 
opinions  to  suit  themselves. 

Free  men  must  be  independent,  and  one  cannot  be  in- 
dependent in  action  until  he  is  independent  in  thought. 
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And  after  all  it  seems  to  be  much  a  matter  of  habit.  One 
falls  into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  it  grows  upon  him, 
but  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  not  thinking  it  is  hard  to 
break  away  from  it. 

So  it  follows  that  even  as  the  collapse  of  thought 
movements  are  good  for  the  cause  of  progress,  becaitse 
it  prevents  the  establishment  of  new  standards  that  are 
comparatively  easy  to  set  up  but  very  hard  to  move 
forward,  so  the  agitation  consequent  upon  such  move- 
ments is  a  good  thing  also  because  it  breaks  men,  if 
even  for  a  short  time,  of  the  habit  of  not  thinking,  and 
so  makes  it  easier  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking.  So 
that,  of  the  forty-four  members  who  made  up  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society,  those  who  have  since  dropped  out  of 
the  Anti- Poverty  movement  did  a  good  thing  for  the 
movement  when  they  joined  it  and  also  did  a  good 
thing  for  it  when  they  quit  it,  and  so  no  friend  of  the 
movement  can  make  any  complaint  against  them,  either 
for  joining  or  for  quitting.  Those  of  us  now  in  it  can- 
not tell  from  day  to  day  what  phase  it  may  assume,  but 
of  this  we  are  confident,  men  may  come  and  men  may 
go  but  it  will  go  on  until  land  is  as  free  as  air,  water  as 
free  as  land,  and  men  are  as  free  as  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  the  universe  permit. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
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If,  when  we  speak  of  an  Agnostic,  we  mean  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  existence  or  character  of  what  is 
called  God,  every  one  is  an  Agnostic.  The  most  learned 
Christian  priest,  or  minister,  knows  no  more  about  God 
than  the  most  debased  savage  or  pronounced  Atheist. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  at  the  present  time 
God  is  not  physically  demonstrable,  and  it  is  as  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  we  can  scientifically  know 
nothing  that  is  not  capable  of  physical  demonstration. 

If,  when  we  speak  of  an  Agnostic,  we  mean  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  a  conscious  personal  life  after  death, 
every  one  is  an  Agnostic,  unless  there  are  some,  as 
the  Spiritualists  assert,  who  have  obtained  proof  that 
human  beings  continue  to  live  as  conscious  person- 
alities after  death.  Unless  the  most  important  al- 
leged phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  true,  no  religious 
person  knows  any  more  about  the  future  life  than  the 
most  ignorant  Infidel,  because  there  is  no  way  to  know 
anything  of  so-called  spirit  life  except  through  physical 
demonstration.  What  is  called  the  "spiritual  sense," 
upon  which  Christians  lay  so  much  stress,  must  be  en- 
tirely thrown  out  in  the  consideration  of  the  present 
question,  because  if  any  one  possesses  such  a  sense  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  he  does.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
assert  it.    We  may  then  believe  him  or  not  as  we  like. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  defined  Agnosticism 
of  course  I  am  an  Agnostic.    Every  one  is.    But  this  is 


not  what  Agnosticism  means  as  that  word  is  generally 
used  among  Agnostics  themselves  or  among  persons 
who  know  just  what  the  word  stands  for.  An  Agnostic 
is  one  who  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  existence 
of  God  or  the  reality  of  individual  life  after  death,  and 
who  asserts  that  both  God  and  immortality  are  un- 
knowable. This  is  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Agnostic 
position  is  self-contradictory.  It  asserts  that  we  know 
nothing  of  God  or  the  alleged  spirit  life  and  also  that 
both  are  unknowable.  It  postulates  unknowability  of 
something  about  which  it  declares  we  can  know  noth- 
ing. But  if  we  can  know  nothing  about  God  and  immor- 
tality how  can  we  know  they  are  unknowable  ? 

The  Agnostic  relegates  religion  to  the  realm  of  the 
unknowable  and  ceases  to  bother  about  it.  He  aban- 
dons the  subject  as  something  about  which  it  is  hope- 
less to  inquire.  He  declares  that  we  are  necessarily 
ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  physical  universe, 
if  there  is  anything  beyond,  and  discourages  all  spec- 
ulation or  even  investigation  in  that  direction.  And 
yet  he  permits  himself  to  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
God  and  an  immortal  life.  Colonel  Ingersoll  says : 
"  In  the  night  of  death  hope  sees  a  star  and  listening 
love  can  hear  the  rustling  of  a  wing."  And  referring 
to  his  brother's  last  words,  "I  am  better  now,"  he  says: 
"  Let  us  believe  .  .  .  that  these  dear  words  are  true 
of  all  the  countless  dead." 

If  these  two  quotations  are  to  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative Agnostic  utterances,  we  have  the  curious  anomaly 
of  one  who  declares  that  religion  deals  with  a  realm 
that  is  necessarily  unknowable  and  yet  who  says  that 
hope  looks  over  into  that  realm  and  sees  a  star  and 
that  love  bends  a  listening  ear  toward  the  unknowable 
country  and  hears  the  flutter  of  a  wing,  and  although 
we  can  never  know  anything  about  that  region  we  may 
yet  believe  something  concerning  it. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  when  the  orthodox  Christian 
speaks  of  believing  something  about  God  or  immor- 
tality, or  of  seeing  a  star  or  hearing  the  flutter  of  a 
wing,  he  is  entirely  consistent,  but  when  the  Agnostic 
uses  such  language  he  is  decidedly  self-contradictory. 
I  wonder  what  Colonel  Ingersoll  would  reply  if  some 
one  were  to  ask  him  what  he  thinks  the  star  that  hope 
sees  is  made  of  or  whether  the  wing  that  love  hears 
fluttering  has  feathers  on  it. 

One  thing  I  do  not  like  about  the  Agnostic  position 
is  that  in  one  particular  it  is  unwarrantably  positive. 
When  we  declare  that  anything  is  unknowable  we  go 
too  far.  No  one  should  dare  to  put  limits  to  what 
men  may  at  some  time  know.  The  stock  of  human 
knowledge  is  constantly  and  somewhat  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  he  is  bold  indeed  who  will  draw  a  line  and  say 
that  beyond  that  line  human  understanding  will  never 
go- 

Another  thing  I  do  not  like  about  the  Agnostic  po- 
sition is  that  in  all  particulars,  except  the  one  just 
mentioned,  it  is  entirely  too  indefinite  to  satisfy  the  hu- 
man mind.  We  are  hunting  for  intellectual  certitudes. 
We  can  never  be  content  to  say,  concerning  any  inter- 
esting subject  of  human  study  :  "  I  do  not  and  can  not 
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know  "  Or  if  we  do  take  that  position  the  supernatu- 
ralists  will  logically  and  successfully  deny  our  right  to 
believe  things  about  the  unknowable  or  comfort  our- 
selves with  stars  that  hope  sees,  or  wings  that  love 
hears  fluttering  over  yonder  somewhere  or  nowhere  m 
the  unknowable.  The  world  will  never  care  for  a  gos- 
pel of  "don't  know,"  and  it  is  rapidly  growing  sick  and 
tired  of  beliefs  and  sights  and  sounds  based  on  nothing 

whatever.  .  . 

Besides  all  this,  the  Agnostic  position  is  unscientific, 
although  Agnostics,  as  a  rule,  are  scientific  persons. 
They  do  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  absolute.  They 
are  experimentalists.    They  sweep  the  skies  with  their 
telescopes  and  declare  that  they  find  no  God.  They 
search  the  human  frame  with  the  scalpel  and  micro- 
scope and  announce  that  they  find  no  soul.   And  yet 
after  scientifically  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  God 
and  no  soul,  they  are  not  courageous  enough  to  accept 
their  own  conclusions.  Observe  what  this  means.  They 
assert  that  there  are  no  sources  of  knowledge  except 
through  the  physical  senses,  and  that  no  philosophical 
deductions  are  admissible  except  those  based  upon  scien- 
tific evidence.  They  declare  that  revelation  is  unproved, 
that  the  "  spiritual  sense  "  is  an  assumption.   They  shut 
out  what  the  Christian  calls  "  the  evidence  of  faith." 
And  yet,  when  all  their  investigations  and  philosophi- 
cal deductions  from  them  demonstrate,  according  to 
their  chosen  methods,  as  well  as  anything  can  be  de- 
monstrated, the  non-existence  of  God  and  the  soul,  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  their  own  labors ;  they 
refuse  to  say,  point  blank,  there  is  no  God  and  no  soul. 

But  not  only  do  they  do  this.   They  also  exhort  us  to 
believe  things  without  evidence  and  join  voices  with 
the  Salvation  Army  in  asserting  that  hope  sees  a  star 
and  love  hears  the  flutter  of  a  wing  where  they  them- 
selves have  proved  there  is  no  star  and  no  wing.  This 
is  exactly  as  if  a  policeman  were  to  spend  weeks  m 
searching  through  one  room,  without  even  a  closet  in 
it  for  a  burglar,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  should 
say  he  could  find  no  burglar,  and  yet,  when  the  judge 
should  ask  him  whether  there  was  a  burglar  m  the 
room  would  say  that  he  did  not  know,  and  if  pressed 
to  testify  one  way  or  the  other  would  declare  that  he 
had  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  that  a  burglar  might 
have  been  there  dressed  in  a  suit  of  invisible  garments. 

What  the  world  wants  to  know  at  this  time  is  whether 
there  is  a  God  or  not  and  whether  we  are  to  live  after 
death  or  not.    If  any  one  can  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively,  the  world  will  listen  to  him  eagerly.  If 
any  one  can  answer  them  negatively,  the  world  will 
listen  to  him  reluctantly,  but  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be,  it  will  be  obliged  to  accept  his  answer.    But  if 
any  one  replies :  "  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
pressed  for  an  answer,  because  if  I  should  answer  either 
way  I  might  be  wrong,  and,  besides,  the  whole  thing  is 
unknowable  anyhow,  but  let  us  believe  there  is  ;  hope 
sees  a  star  and  love  hears  a  fluttering  wing,"  the  world 
will  turn  away  from  that  man  as  having  nothing  that 
is  worth  hearing  to  say. 

It  is  getting  more  and  more  clear  to  my  mmd  that 
we  are  being  forced  to  take  the  position  that  we  either 


do  or  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  God  and 
an  undying  part  of  man.    If  we  take  our  stand  with 
the  orthodox  scientists— Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and 
the  schools  they  represent— we  must  ultimately  go  far- 
ther than  they  are  at  present  willing  to  go.   We  must 
declare  that  if  science  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  effect- 
ually proves  the  non-existence  of  God  and  the  soul,  be- 
cause it  has  but  one  method  of  inquiry,  and  by  that 
method  God  and  the  soul  are  not  to  be  found.  Cen- 
taurs and  phoenixes  were  once  believed  to  exist,  and 
some  scientists  said  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  certain 
sort  of  ducks  grew  on  trees,  pictures  of  the  ducks  drop- 
ping from  the  trees  into  the  water  being  shown,  but 
modern  science  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no 
such  creatures  exist.  Why  ?  Because  with  all  its  hunt- 
ing it  has  failed  to  find  one. 

Now,  scientific  men  declare  that  we  have  no  sources 
of  information  but  the  senses,  and  with  those  senses 
they  have  explored  the  universe  far  enough  to  know 
that  whatever  worlds  there  may  be  are  substantially 
like  our  world,  and  the  more  they  explore  the  farther 
away  they  get  from  finding  God  or  the  soul.  In  fact, 
if  the  scientists  have  demonstrated  anything  they  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  God  and  no  soul.  They 
have  demonstrated  this  just  as  they  have  demonstrated 
the  non-existence  of  centaurs  and  ducks  that  grow  on 
trees 

More  than  this  may  be  affirmed.   They  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  law  or 
cause  and  effect  or  force  or  energy  or  purpose  m  what 
we  call  the  inorganic  universe.    Scientists  constantly 
use  these  expressions,  but  they  are  theological  not 
scientific  expressions.    We  might  just  as  well  say  God 
as  to  say  natural  law  or  force,  because  if  there  is  natu- 
ral law  there  must  be  a  law-maker,  and  if  there  is  force 
it  must  be  exerted  by  some  person.    What  we  know  is, 
for  example,  that  water  runs  down  hill,  but  that  there 
is  any  law  or  force  in  the  water  or  the  hill  that  makes 
water  run  down  hill  is  not  at  all  clear.    What  we 
know  is,  that  when  one  thing  happens  another  happens, 
and  that  similar  sequences  are  invariable,  but  this  does 
not  prove  cause  and  effect;  it  only  proves  that  one 
event  precedes  or  follows  another.    The  objectivity 
that  we  call  matter  is  a  fact  testified  to  by  all  our 
senses,  and  that  in  what  we  call  matter  there  are  cer- 
tain goings  on  that  we  describe  as  motion  is  also  a  fact 
testified  to  by  all  our  senses.    But  natural  law,  cause 
and  effect,  force  and  energy,  are  all  pure  assumptiocs 
belonging  to  the  theological  family.    Science  knows 
nothing  of  anything  but  what  we  call  matter  and  what 
we  call  motion.    It  knows  nothing  of  God  or  soul  nor 
of  what  we  call  mind  except  as  a  mode  of  motion  Heat 
and  light  are  simply  matter  in  motion.  Mind,  as  known 
to  orthodox  science,  is  the  same. 

It  may  seem  like  an  impertinence  for  me  to  question 
any  conclusion  of  a  man  like  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is 
so  incalculably  my  superior,  nevertheless  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  when  in  his  famous .con- 
troversy with  Frederic  Harrison  he  declared  that  there 
is  in  this  universe  an  "Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy" 
he  talked  more  like  a  backwoods  Methodist  preacher 
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than  an  eminent  scientist.  He  can  no  more  produce 
facts  on  which  to  base  such  an  opinion  than  Colonel 
Ingersoll  can  tell  why  hope  should  see  a  star  or  love 
hear  the  flutter  of  a  wing  in  a  region  that  he  himself 
says  is  unknowable.  It  is  just  as  inexcusable  (nay,  it 
is  more  inexcusable)  for  a  person  like  Mr.  Spencer  to 
make  such  daring  assumptions  as  for  Presbyterians  to 
do  so. 

For  my  part,  if  we  must  choose  between  the  Chris- 
tian theologians  and  the  orthodox  scientists,  I  cannot 
see  any  stopping  place  between  absolute  submission  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome  and  materialistic  Atheism,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  reason  why  all  Christians  are  not 
Roman  Catholics  and  all  orthodox  scientists  Atheists, 
is  because  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  logical  and 
brave  enough  to  accept  the  conclusions  that  are  in- 
volved in  their  premises.  Agnosticism  is  an  attempt 
to  build  a  half  way  house  between  authoritarian  re- 
ligion and  Atheism,  but  it  is  a  house  that  will  never  be 
permanently  occupied  because  men  are  ultimately  logi- 
cal. Before  very  long  among  those  who  are  halting  be- 
tween Rome  and  Reason  there  will  be  no  Agnostics. 
Some  Agnostics  will  become  Supernaturalists  of  one 
shade  or  another  and  some  will  become  Atheists,  unless 
a  new  science  appears.  It  must  be  so,  because  Agnosti- 
cism has  not  a  logical  leg  to  stand  on.  It  is  a  temporary 
fence  on  which  men  have  climbed  to  escape  the  eccle- 
siastical bull  on  one  side  and  the  materialistic  bull  on 
the  other. 

To  me  Jehovism  or  Deism  or  Theism  are  impossible. 
Each  rests  upon  unproved  assumptions.  And  Agnos- 
ticism is  too  illogical  and  too  timid  to  satisfy  my  mind. 
Therefore,  as  between  any  of  the  orthodox  schools  of 
supernaturalism  and  Agnosticism  and  Atheism  the  last 
seems  to  me  the  most  easily  reconcilable  with  the  com- 
monly received  facts  of  the  universe.  Atheism  is  logi- 
cal and  demonstrable  from  present  orthodox  scientific 
premises.  For  example,  the  scientists  say  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  except  through  our  own 
senses.  He  then  proves  that  no  God  is  discoverable  to 
the  senses.  This  is  a  scientific  demonstration  that  there 
is  no  God.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
God  whom  we  cannot  find.  That  is  like  saying  per- 
haps there  is  a  world  in  which  water  runs  up  hill.  It 
is  an  abstract  but  not  a  scientific  possibility.  The 
moment  science  entertains  such  a  proposition  it  ceases 
to  be  science  and  becomes  theology  or  lunacy. 

So,  again  :  a  man  is  lying  here  dead.  Science  proves 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  man  is  dead. 
He  does  not  live.  He  does  not  think.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  perhaps  he  has  gone  where  people  live  with- 
out bodies  and  think  without  brains.  Science  can  en- 
tertain no  such  proposition.  Science  knows  no  per- 
hapses.  Abstractly  there  is  such  a  possibility,  just  as 
it  is  possible  that  the  little  dog  laughed  when  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon.  But  science  does  not  deal  with 
abstractions.  It  deals  with  facts.  And  science  as  science 
knows  that  when  a  man  is  dead  he  is  dead.  It  knows 
what  becomes  of  him  just  as  well  as  it  knows  what  be- 
comes of  a  dead  tree  or  a  decayed  potato.  And  for  a 
scientific  man  to  look  at  a  dead  man  and  say  that  he 


does  not  know  whether  he  is  dead  or  not  is  cowardly. 
It  means  that  he  is  afraid  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
his  own  chosen  method  of  reasoning.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  science  is  a  failure  and  that  perhaps  the  Dig- 
ger Indians,  the  Feejee  Islanders,  and  the  Presbyterians 
are  right  after  all. 

All  this  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  think 
my  reasoning  up  to  this  point  is  faulty  or  can  be  over- 
thrown. And  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  be  called  an 
Atheist  if  you  mean  by  that  one  who  has  irrevocably 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject.  If  orthodox  science 
knows  all  there  is  to  know ;  if  the  generally  known 
movements  of  matter  are  all  there  are,  then,  indeed, 
does  it  seem  that  we  are  shut  up  to  Atheism.  But  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  orthodox  scientists  know  all  there 
is  to  know,  or  that  the  generally  known  motions  of  mat- 
ter are  all  there  are.  Orthodox  scientists  in  some  cases 
are  as  bigoted  as  orthodox  Christians,  and  in  such  in- 
stances do  as  much  to  discourage  and  prevent  investi- 
gation as  orthodox  Christians,  and  there  is  considerable 
testimony  afloat  regarding  alleged  facts  that  orthodox 
scientists  will  neither  receive  nor  take  the  trouble  to 
refute,  and  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  in  a  few  years 
many  phenomena  that  effectually  contradict  the  firmest 
conclusions  of  orthodox  scientists  will  be  conclusively 
proved. 

When  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
only  a  few  years  ago  said  that  he  could  throw  persons 
into  hypnotic  sleep,  and  while  they  were  in  that  con- 
dition completely  control  their  minds  and  will,  he  was 
laughed  to  scorn  by  members  of  his  profession.  But 
hypnotism  today  is  an  accepted  fact,  notwithstanding 
that  it  completely  contradicts  all  the  previously  known 
operations  of  mind  upon  mind.  To  have  said  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  person  could  be  made  to  say  or  do  a 
certain  thing  a  week  hence  without  ever  knowing  why 
he  said  or  did  it  and  entirely  in  obedience  to  a  direction 
given  him  when  he  was  unconscious,  would  have  been 
to  assert  a  scientific  absurdity.  But  such  things  are 
done  today,  and  they  compel  a  restudy  of  science  start- 
ing with  new  premises  from  which  new  conclusions  are 
reached. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  book  written  by  Prof.  Zollner, 
of  Germany,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  and  two  col- 
leagues saw  matter  pass  through  matter  without  the 
slightest  apparent  disturbance  of  the  atoms  in  either 
object.  I  have  also  recently  read  a  pamphlet  by  Prof. 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  a  well-known  English  scientist,  in 
which  he  says  he  has  frequently  seen  the  same  thing. 
He  also  says  that  he  has  seen  a  large  body  of  wood 
change  its  weight  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds.  Similar  things  are  testified  to  by  many  scien- 
tific men,  and  I  think  that  I  have  seen  movements  of 
matter  and  heard  sounds  that  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  generally  known  so-called  forces  of 
nature. 

The  development  of  hypnotism,  the  apparently  truth- 
ful testimony  of  competent  witnesses  to  phenomena  not 
recognized  by  orthodox  scientists,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  past,  lead  me  to 
feel  that  dogmatism  upon  the  subject  that  I  am  dis- 
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cussing  is  out  of  place,  and  that  while  one  must  be  true 
to  what  he  himself  knows  and  not  follow  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  while  he  must  insist  on  having  facts  demon- 
strated before  he  accepts  them,  he  should,  neverthe- 
less be  careful  to  commit  himself  to  no  position  from 
which  it  would  be  awkward  to  escape  when  new  evi- 
dence appears  or  new  premises  are  necessary. 

As  I  look,  then,  upon  the  religious  problem  today,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Jehovistic,  the  Deistic  or  theThe- 
istic  position  is  entirely  untenable  unless  you  wish  to 
build  up  a  fabric  or  argument  upon  an  assumption. 
The  Agnostic  position  is  also  untenable  because  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  unscientifically  bold  and  on  the  other  un- 
scientifically inexact  and  timid.  The  Atheistic  position 
is  logical  and  sound,  provided  the  conclusions  of  or- 
thodox science  as  to  the  motions  of  matter  are  correct 
and  final.    But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  orthodox  science  are  not  cor- 
rect, and  many  discoveries  may  yet  be  made  which  will 
require  a  considerable  revision  of  the  scientific  creed. 
Toward  this  theoretically  possible  new  light  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  always  keep  our  faces  turned.  Upon  the 
Church  in  all  its  branches  I  think  it  safe  to  turn  our 
backs    From  Agnosticism  we  may  as  well  turn  our 
ears  because  it  has  nothing  to  say.  In  Materialism  we 
logically  must  and  safely  may  rest,  awaiting  develop- 
ments, with  our  eyes  upon  the  future,  and,  speaking  for 
myself  hoping  for  some  scientific  escape  from  it,  for  in 
my  opinion,  while  Materialism  is  better  than  orthodox 
Christianity— better  because  it  is  preferable  to  be  an- 
nihilated than  to  run  the  chance  of  going  to  a  horrible 
hell  or  a  ginger-bread  heaven— it  is  nevertheless  a 
cheerless  belief  that  takes  all  the  meaning  out  of  life. 
With  my  present  knowledge  I  am  forced  into  Material- 
ism but  I  abhor  the  idea  that  dirt  I  am  and  to  dirt  I 
must  return,  and  would  be  very  thankful  to  have  some 
facts  upon  which  to  ground  a  more  cheerful  belief. 

It  makes  no  difference  in  conduct  what  one  believes. 
Oae  must  seek  his  own  happiness  in  any  case,  and  he 
who  seeks  his  own  happiness  will  find  it  by  making 
others  happy.  This  holds  good  whether  we  live  for  a 
day  or  for  eternity.  But  it  makes  a  great  difference  in 
one's  cheerfulness  whether  he  believes  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  his  existence  or  not. 

I  would  lose  respect  for  myself  if  I  should  construct 
a  belief  on  the  shabby  grounds  of  Theism  in  any  of  its 
phases  but  I  would  like  to  live  long  enough  to  see  some 
thoroughly  scientific  basis  for  a  belief  that  man  is  not 
simply  matter.    I  care  nothing  about  seeing  Colonel 
Ingersoll's  star  or  hearing  the  flutter  ot  that  wing,  as  I 
care  nothing  about  the  golden  streets  and  pearly  gates 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  but  I  never  have  seen  the  day 
when  I  did  not  feel  the  thrill  of  Tennyson's  words  : 
Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  every  truly  longed  for  death. 
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'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want. 


Tuberon  Herbert :  "A  gnn.l  many  people  have  never  yet  had  a 
single  real  '  think-out '  during  the  whole  of  their  life." 


The  Rev.  Josiah  Scriram  was  engaged  in  a  theological  discussion 
with  his  Agnostic  neighbor,  'Squire  Hobbs.  They  were  very  good 
friends  and  were  exceedingly  comfortable,  lounging  on  easy  chairs 
in  the  reverend's  luxurious,  but  somewhat  disorderly,  den,  each  in 
his  turn  puffing  lazily  at  his  cigar  while  he  listened  to  the  replies  of 
his  opponent. 

'« I  am  willing  to  admit,"  Scrimm  was  saying,  "  that  there  isn  t 
much  difference  between  us  on  this  question  of  hell.  Few  of  us 
really  believe  in  any  such  horror  now.  you  know.  Why,  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  admissions  we  make  to  each  other  sometimes, 
we  preachers— but  all  in  strict  confidence,  of  course,  all  behind 
closed  doors." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  the  difference  between  us  is  more  in  degree 
of  morality  than  in  doctrine."  Here  Rev.  Scrimm  lifted  his  head 
quickly  and  forget  his  cigar,  but  the  suavity  of  his  friend's  face  and 
manner  and  the  smoothness  of  his  tones  softened  the  effect  of  his 
words.  "  Neither  of  us  believe  in  hell.  I  tell  what  I  think  to  the 
few  who  care  to  know,  you  proclaim  things  you  do  not  really  believe 
to  the  many  whether  they  care  to  know  or  not.  You  give  to  a  lie 
the  prestige  of  your  supposed  learning,  the  weight  of  your  person- 
ality—and such  a  monstrous  lie  it  is  !  You  are  a  good  neighbor 
and  a  faithful  friend,  but  how  can  you  lend  yourself  to  such  inde- 
fensible " — 

"  No,  not  that ;  I  can  defend  my  course  easily.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  need  to  be  frightened  about  '  the  wrath  to  come'  as 
often  as  once  a  year  to  prevent  them  from  terrorizing  gentler  citi- 
zens." . 

"Ah,  but  those  gentler  citizens  !    If  you  ever  m  your  life  really 
believed  the  doctrine  you  now  preach  you  must  understand  that  the 
most  ingenious  cruelties  that  could  be  invented  by  the  lower  classes, 
supposing  them  to  be  as  malignant  as  you  represent  them,  could  not 
compare  with  the  mental  agonies  suffered  by  the  morally  sensitive 
through  their  acceptance  of  the  hell- theory." 
At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared,  saying : 
"  A  man  has  come  a- wanting  to  see  you,  sir." 
"  Who  is  he?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,  but  such  a  cast-down  look  he  has,  sir,  as  if 
he'd  been  a-thieving  and  come  for  comfort,  maybe  a-wanting  you 
and  God  to  pardon  him  ;  he's  urgent  to  come  in." 
The  Rev.  Scrimm's  face  showed  some  annoyance,  but  he  said  : 
"  I  will  see  him  ;  show  him  in  here." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go,"  said  'Squire  Hobbs,  as  the  visitor  en- 
tered. 

"  Not  on  my  account,"  said  he  of  the  downcast  looks  ;  "  my  name 
is  Benjamin  Latham.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  and,  as  I  am  not 
a  bashful  man,  one  listener  more  or  less  will  not  affect  my  nerves. 
I  desire  nothing  else,  just  now,  so  much  as  wise  council.  You  may 
be  able  to  aid  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  me.  When  "— 
At  this  point  Benjamin  Latham  paused  to  cough,  tobacco-smoke  act- 
ing as  an  irritant  to  the  surface  of  his  respiratory  organs.  'Squire 
Hobbs  and  Rev.  Scrimm  puffed  away  at  their  cigars  in  expectant 
silence.  If  he  who  stood  before  them— he  had  declined  to  be  seated 
—had  been  of  the  other  sex  they  would  have  cast  away  their  Ha- 
vanas  and  opened  a  window  to  rid  the  room  of  its  foul  odor,  but 
they  were  less  courteous  to  a  man,  forgetful  that  the  trachea?  and 
bronchi  of  men  and  women  have  a  deplorable  tendency  to  grow 
alike  • 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,"  said  Benjamin  Latham,  when 
he  was  able  to  proceed,  "  I  had  twelve  thousand  dollars.  My  friends 
insisted  that  I  should  place  it  at  interest  and  live  on  the  income, 
which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  supply  my  simple  wants. 
But  I  had  conscientious  scruples  against  receiving  money  for  the 
use  of  money  ;  I  said  that  money  could  not  perform  labor  and  had 
no  real  power  of  increasing  itself,  and  that  when  I  had  used  as 
much  as  I  then  had  I  ought  not  rightfully  to  have  any  of  it  left;  that 
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one  cannot  '  eat  his  cake  and  have  it,'  and  neither  could  I,  right- 
fully, use  my  money  and  have  it.  They  said  I  had  a  fantastic  twist 
in"  my  moral  nature  ;  that  it  was  legal  to  take  interest  and  therefore 
right,  though  they  could  not  explain  why  it  was  right  to  take  ten 
per  cent  in  one  state  and  a  deadly  sin  to  take  eight  in  another,  in 
which  the  legal  rate  happened  to  be  fixed  at  six. 

"  As  I  was  obdurate  on  that  point  my  advisers  insisted  that  I 
should  go  into  business.  This  I  decided  to  do,  but  after  two  years 
spent  in  quest  of  some  operations  in  which  I  could  pay  fair  wages 
to  my  assistants,  put  honest  goods  on  the  market,  and  yet  success- 
fully compete  with  others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  I 
abandoned  the  thought  as  hopeless. 

"Then  I  bought  afarm.  I  said — '  Surely  the  closer  I  get  to  Nature's 
heart  the  more  honestly  I  can  live.'  I  paid  my  hands  what  they  really 
earned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  determine  the  amounts.  I  cared  for 
my  stock  humanely,  I  gave  honest  weights  and  measures  when  I 
sold  grains  or  fruits,  and  I  lost  money  every  year.  I  found  that  the 
cost  of  production  was  greater  than  the  price  of  the  product,  taking 
one  year  with  another.  But  I  knew  not  what  else  to  do,  so  I  kept  on 
farming  until  a  few  months  ago.  when  I  gave  up  everything  to  satisfy 
mortgages. 

"  As  I  worked  about  fourteen  hours  a  day  on  the  farm,  and  was 
often  exposed  to  inclement  weather,  my  health  is  too  far  impaired 
for  the  hardships  of  a  day-laborer.  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  find 
suitable  employment  at  which  I  could  earn  an  honest  and  comfort- 
able livelihood,  but,  so  far,  have  failed.  I  have  a  wealthy  relative 
who  offers  me  large  sums  of  money  with  which  to  speculate  in  lands 
or  grain.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  travel  for  a  firm  in  the  interest 
of  which  I  should  be  expected  to  lie  volubly ;  but  no  honorable 
means  of  self-support  has  presented  itself  to  me.  In  this  strait,  my 
mind  has  turned  to  suicide  as  the  only  avenue  of  escape  from  living 
dishonestly.  But  I  listened  to  a  sermon  from  your  lips  in  which  you 
distinctly  said  that  suicide  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that  all 
unforgiven  sinners  will  burn  forever  in  hell;  so,  sir,  I  came  to  ask 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  my  soul's  salvation  would  be  safer  as  a 
land  speculator,  in  which  business  I  might  ask  pardon  every  night 
for  the  sins  committed  during  the  day,  or  as  a  suicide. " 

Rev.  Scrimm  examined  the  face  of  Benjamin  Latham  attentively. 
Was  it  all  a  piece  of  irony,  or  was  the  man  really  in  such  mental 
stress  as  he  appeared  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  earnest- 
ness, the  Rev.  Scrimm  decided.  His  hands  interlaced  and  clenched 
eached  other  until  the  nails  marked  the  flesh,  and  his  sombre  eyes 
had  held  a  look  of  horror  as  he  mentioned  the  place  of  torment  for 
lost  souls. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Benjamin  Latham,  and  there  was  a  note  of  plead- 
ing in  his  voice  ;  "  why  do  you  say  that  suicide  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  ?   I  cannot  find  it  in  my  bible. " 

"  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  you  can  find  that?" 

"Yes." 

"  If  a  man  kill  himself  it  is  the  last  act  of  his  life  ;  there  is  no  time 
afterward  to  ask  for  pardon." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  But  God  is  a  brutal  tyrant.  I  never  dared  say  so 
before,  but  I  will  say  it  now.  He  made  everything  as  it  is  ;  I  suppose 
it  all  suits  him  or  he  would  have  it  different.  He  made  our  environ- 
ments such  that  we  must  either  live  in  fear  of  hell  or  die  in  danger 
of  it.  He  made  the  impossibility  to  live  honestly,  and  yet  if  we  do 
not  so  live  we  are  threatened  with  his  wrath.  He  is  cruel  and  unjust 
and  impossible  to  please." 

"  So  here's  some  of  the  fruits  of  your  hypocrisy,  preaching  a  doc- 
trine which  you  confess  you  do  not  believe,"  said  Squire  Hobbs, 
turning  to  Rev.  Scrimm  with  energetic  wrath. 

"Not  believe — a  preacher  not  believe  in  hell,"  mused  Benjamin 
Latham  as  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  forehead  and  turned  to  go. 

"  Wait,  let  us  " — began  'Squire  Hobbs. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  confer  with  men  who  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
hell.  I  know  there  is.  It  begins  in  this  life.  I  live  in  it.  How  could 
suicide  add  to  its  horrors?"   The  visitor  left  the  house. 

"What  a  strange  jumble  of  sense  and  nonsense  it  was,"  'Squire 
Hobbs  said. 

"All  nonsense,  every  bit  of  it,"  emphatically  asserted  Rev. 
Sirimm.    "  I  think  the  fellow  is  insane." 
"  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  we  all  are  more  or  less.  But  I  think  this  per- 
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son  might  well  say  with  the  dog  tuat  is  to  be  muzzled  by  legal 
mandates :  '  Most  men  are  far  more  mad  than  we.' " 

The  next  morning  the  mangled  remains  of  Benjamin  Latham 
were  taken  from  a  railway  track  crushed. 

Ottumwa,  la. 
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Correspondents  will  please  write  on  one  side  only  of  their  paper. 


A  Tribute  to  T.  L.  M'Cready. — A  good  man  has  gone  over  to 
the  majority.  But  of  such  as  he  how  little  there  is  that  can  really 
die  !  Free  vacant  land,  the  cause  he  stood  for  with  all  the  strength 
and  truth  that  were  in  the  man,  can  never  perish,  although  his  life- 
work  is  done  and  a  wide  gap  is  left  in  the  ranks,  and  we  mourn  the 
world's  loss.  A.  P.  Brown. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Yes,  We  Shall  Miss  Him. — I  am  distressed  at  the  announcement 
of  M'Cready's  death.  Why,  it  was  but  the  evening  before  he  died 
that  he  wrote  me  a  jolly  little  letter  of  thanks  for  certain  public 
documents  I  had  caused  to  be  sent  him.  O  my  !  O  my  !  how  we 
shall  miss  him.  W.  K.  Peabody. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Tribute  to  T.  L.  M'Cready. — I  read  of  the  death  of  T.  L. 
M'Cready  with  a  feeling  such  as  comes  when  one  learns  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  a  life-long  and  intimate  friend,  and  yet  I  never  saw  his 
face  or  heard  his  voice.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  only  through 
"  Thoughts  and  Things  "  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Only  those 
who  have  enjoyed  from  week  to  week  the  wonderful  repast  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  readers  of  this  light-bearer  can  appreciate  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  vanguard  of  real  progress  in  his  death.  The 
men  are  few,  even  in  this  generation  of  wonderful  thought  ferment- 
ation, who  are  possessed  of  such  magnificent  powers  of  analysis  in 
the  economic  questions  that  are  up  for  discussion  as  was  our  dead 
friend.  The  men  possessing  such  powers  and  having  them  enlisted 
fearlessly  in  the  war  now  being  waged  against  ancient  superstitions, 
religious  and  political,  are  rare  jewels,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  may 
well  make  us  weep.  He  saw  and  felt  the  awful  black  cloud  that 
rests  on  groaning  humanity  by  reason  of  the  priest-taught  lie  of  the 
supernatural  god  and  more  powerful  supernatural  devil  who  is  al- 
ways circumventing  "  the  infinite  god,"  who  ordains  priest  and  po- 
tentate to  teach  and  hear  well.  M'Cready's  light  has  not  gone  out. 
If  he  is  dead  his  "  thoughts  "  will  live  and  burn  until  that  "cloud " 
that  now  seems  all  pervading  will  be  dispelled,  and  humanity 
stand  redeemed,  not  by  "blood"  but  by  liberty,  light,  and  truth, and 
among  those  whose  names  will  sound  sweetest  to  the  ear  of  the  better 
men  and  women  of  that  day  will  be  that  of  T.  L.  M'Cready.  His 
work  is  done  and  he  is  folded  lovingly  to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth 
in  that  state  of  perfect  rest  where  there  are  no  fitful  dreams  to  re- 
mind him  of  human  suffering  and  injustice.  I  trust  no  costly  stone 
will  ever  be  erected  to  his  memory,  for  it  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  thus 
attempt  to  honor  a  man  like  him.  He  built  a  monument  with  his  pen 
more  enduring  than  brass  or  stone,  and  may  it  be  studied  by  those 
who  rejoice  that  he  lived,  even  if  they  do  weep  at  his  death. 

Naugatuck,  Ct.  H.  C.  Baldwin. 

A  Word  For  Good  Government. — A  just,  firm,  and  effective  gov- 
ernment, standing  upon  moral  and  political  right,  is  absolutely  a 
necessity  and  will  ever  be  a  necessity.  It  must  also  attend  upon  the 
rational  demands  of  liberty.  All  executive  functionaries  should  be 
made  to  regard  themselves  as  but  agents  or  servants  of  the  people, 
and  a  purely  democratic  administration,  in  the  main  suggested  by 
Jefferson,  seems  to  me  to  be  nearest  and  best  for  our  country. 

Boscobel,  Wis.  C.  K.  Dean. 

Was  Provoked. — I  was  wrong  to  characterize  the  three  articles 
on  "Is Man  Matter?"  as  " rot."  It  was  not  called  for.  But  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  owl  sitting  in  a  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  ponder- 
ing whether  the  owl  came  from  the  egg,  or  vice  versa,  no  sympathy 
with  the  owl's  profound  satisfaction  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
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solved  and  will  therefore  afford  mental  occupation  (for  the  owls)  for- 
ever and  ever.    It  makes  me  cross,  I  am  afraid,  to  have  any  one  at- 
tempt to  define  the  undefinable.                  Clinton  Loveridge. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  

Virgin  Soil.-I  find  it  easier  to  get  ideas  into  the  heads  of  the 
«L  the  so-called  learned.  The 
their  minds. 

Ville  Platte,  La.  

A  Personal  Question  as  to  Diet.-I  would  respectfully  ask  Mr. 
Frtk  T  RetdHvhose  article  «  Ogres"  appeared  in  No.  a3,  what  he 
eat?  If  he  does  deign  to  notice  meat  or  fish,  does  it  make  any 
Serial  difference  where  it  is  killed?   If  he  does  like  an  occasiona 

piece  of  Shad.  or  PerhaPS  E  Plate  °f  r°aSt  b6ef'  W  ^  «l  i 

Sorwouid  he  rather  defer  the  pleasure  of  eating  until  said  fish 

or  cow  died  of  natural  causes  ?  •  REC> 

New  York.   .   _ 

Is  Nationalism  Not  Socialism  ?-If  the  words  of  Burnette  G. 
Ha  kell  :  »  Let  us  sink  self  in  the  State,"  be  good  Nationalism,  a 
Marked  difference  may  be  seen  between  that  system  and  State 
Socialism  which  holds  "that  the  purpose  of  government  is  to  se- 
cuSte'y  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right "  (the  ngh  to  life 
and  liberty).  This  would  seem  to  make  the  State  the  servant  of  the 
fnTiv  dual  as  it  should  be.  Citizens  may  rush  to  battle  like  the  red 
diS  of  the  blood  into  a  cut,  if  they  so  desire  ;  but  -us-phon  of 
men  who  deem  a  war  unjust,  is  slavery.  L^flUW' 

Mayfair,  111.  

Being  "Waked  Up."-Our  town  has  a  Lutheran  minister,  Rev. 
Wright  G.  Campbell,  who  is  waking  up  the  orthodox  Christians  as 
^e;Sneve  havePbeen  waked  up  before.    So  radical  (as  the  members 
of  his  church  say)  is  Mr.  Campbell,  that  some  of  the  antediluvian, 
moss-back,  orthodox-hell  church  members  have  expressed  m  pri- 
vate the  w  sh  that  he  would  resign.    Mr.  Campbell  has  heard  it,  and 
hast  Sunday  mentioned  the  fact,  saying :  "  If  you  do  not  like  my 
preaching,  preaching  the  truth  according  to  reason,  let  me  know 
and  you  can  have  my  resignation,"  or  words  to  that  effect  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  fearless  advocate  of  truth.    We  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  and  pick  the  scales  from  our  eyes.    I  catch  it  on  all  sides, 
^Tmy  religious  enemies  continue  to  borrow  and  read  my  anti-re- 
Sous  books.   I  hope  by  lending  them  these  books,  they  may  see 
their  mistakes,  and  the  mistakes  of  Moses,  and  be  converted  to 
truth,  reason,  and  brotherly  love,  and  ^t^p— ^ 

Concord,  N.  C.   J 

The  Egoism  in  Morals. — The  idea  that  morality  is  purely  a  social 
affair  is  repugnant  to  me.    If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  would  not 
fZ  and  wrong  be  as  truely  an  issue  before  me  as  when  it  deals, 
too  wS  my  relations  with  fellow  men?   Would  not  the  elevating 
and  the  debasing  impulses  alike  well  up  within  me  for  my  choice  ? 
Morality  I  see  as  fidelity  to  one's  better  thought  as  well  as  the  foi- 
ling one's  ideal  of  justice  and  love.    The  duty  to  one's  self  to 
Zw  up,  not  down,  is  the  primary  duty.  From  it  all  others .flow.  The 
STwho  is  most  faithful  to  self-culture  will  be  most  faithful  to  his 
Mlow  men.    And  if  he  tries  not  to  make  the  best  of  himse  f ,  can  we 
hope  that  he  will  of  others?   I  am  an  invoice  of  "raw  materials  to 
worked  up  and  woven  into  character.    The  effect  on  me  is  the 
£T conation  in  weighing  any  act:  will  it  enoble  or  degrade 
1,   If  I  and  inanimate  nature  were  alone  in  the  world  would  not 
Sis  individualistic  morality  remain  ?   And  as  the  world  really  is, 
soil  morality,  to  me,  flows  from  this.  Herbert  Foster. 

Southington,  Ct 


main  so,  and  were  angry  with  you  and  every  one  else  who  interfered 
with  that  right.    They  put  on  the  cloak  of  respectable  disgust  and 
will  never  come  to  hear  you  again.    One  had  just  graduated  from 
college,  one  was  an  undergraduate,  and  the  other  a  young,  thorough 
business  man.    Their  ideal  men  were  the  men  whose  names  were 
hissed  at  your  meeting.    They  would  sacrifice  everything  to  be  like 
them   Every  end  outside  the  path  to  wealth  was  to  them  ' '  crankish 
Thev  told  me  that  the  masses  were  created  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
few  and  the  few  could  drive  them  like  sheep,  and  they  pointed  out 
the  army  of  toilers  neck  deep  in  a  mire  of  ignorance,  by  turns  de- 
spondent and  contented,  struggling  but  only  to  slip  lower  till  I 
thought  that  the  price  of  our  indifference  may  be  war,  but  first 
must  be  slavery,  abject  slavery,  for  while  one  class  is  greedy  and 
plotting  for  power,  the  other  is  too  weak,  mentally  and  physica  ly  to 
resist    Cain  is  again  his  brother's  slayer,  but  he  disavows  all  obh- 

.  W.  L.  Osterhoudt. 

gations  as  keeper. 

New  York.  


0ne  social  Picture  from  the  Endless  Gallery .  In  company 
with  some  friends  I  attended  your  meeting  Sunday  evening,  June  8. 
On  our  way  home  they  unconsciously  answered  the  query  your 
closing  worls  looked  forward  to.  "  Ears  have  they  but  they  hear 
not  was  never  better  spoken  than  of  them.  They  denied  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book  you  read  from,  the  truth  of  your  statements, 
Ind  the  reality  of  the  scene  you  described,  and  all  without  a  single 
effort  to  find  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  It  was  not  worth  while, 
they  said    They  were  not  only  indifferent,  but  they  wished  to  re- 


The  Working  of  the  Yeast. 

Please  send  us  items  of  interest  for  this  department.   

Now  is  the  time  for  the  opponents  of  excessive  regulation  to 
unite— [Today. 

Robert  Pyne,  of  the  Hartford  "  Examiner,"  says  :    "  There  are 
too  many  hobbyists  in  the  way." 

For  the  month  ending  the  7th  instant,  the  Knights  of  Labor 
added  sixty  new  assemblies  to  their  organization. 

London  "Freedom"  declares:  "The  first  of  May  was  really  a 
warning  to  middle-class  Europe,  a  kind  of  notice  to  quit." 

Ex-Governor  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  father  of  the  Arbor  Day  move- 
ment, is  quoted  as  saying  that  more  than  6,000,000  trees  planted  by 
human  hands  are  growing  in  that  State. 

According  to  the  "  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  "  the  "  sermons  of 
the  American  pulpit,  for  a  single  year,  if  printed,  would  make  120,- 
000,000  of  octavo  pages,  or  400,000  volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote :  "  I  will  call 
no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  fellow  creatures  ;  and  if  such  a  being  can  sentence  me  to  hell 
for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go." 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  nearly  all  pa- 
gan and  were  copied  from  the  Romans.  The  very  title  of  the  Pope, 
that  of  Pontiff,  meaning  a  bridge-maker,  was  taken  from  the  Ro- 
man Emperor.   The  vestments  are  also  pagan.-[Secular  Thought. 

The  moral  law  is  what  it  is  (and  ever  has  and  ever  will  be)  whether 
we  bring  the  forces  of  our  nature  into  harmony  with  it  (and  so  make 
the  moral  forces)  or  not ;  it  is  as  fixed  in  the  moral  nature  of  things 
as  gravitation  is  in  the  physical  nature  of  thmgs.-[Wm.  M.  Salter. 

How  all  governments  are  like  each  other  in  temper !  To  pass 
their  measures  by  jockeying  the  public,  and  springing  upon  them 
some  plan  which  they  will  hardly  have  time  to  understand  before  it 
becomes  law,  is  the  statesmanship  that  is  common  to  them  all.- 
[London  Free  Life. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  opening  of  the  German  Par- 
liament, the  ponderous  German  ceremony,  the  all-prevading  uni- 
form, so  expressive  of  caste,  and  the  very  sentences  of  the  Emperor  s 
speech,  could  hardly  fail  to  flash  upon  the  sense  as  something  half- 
barbarous,  with  no  real  place  or  meaning  in  the  present  time.-[Free 

Life.  „    .  „ 

A  writer  in  the  June  number  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review 
savs  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  is 
its  great  withoutness  :  without  postal  communication,  without  roads 
schools,  or  even  (in  the  cottages)  glass  windows  I  m  a  word,  without 
many  of  the  most  necessary  elements  of  civilization  as  understood 
in  Europe. 

••Punch"  once  proposed  to  reform  the  railroads  by  tying  a  di- 
rector to  every  cow-catcher.  I  would  have  a  director  compelled  to 
hang  on  to  a  strap  in  a  street-car,  all  day,  and  take  his  chances  of 
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being  robbed,  trodden  upon,  and  insulted.  One  week  of  this  remedy 
would  cure  all  the  evils  of  which  the  public  now  justly  complain. — 
[Metropolis. 

Russia,  after  waiting  until  the  United  States  has  shown  the  way 
how  to  put  meat  into  the  markets  of  Western  Europe,  is  beginning  to 
send  beef  and  mutton  in  large  quantities  to  these  markets.  As 
steamers  from  the  Baltic  ports  can  reach  London  in  half  the  time 
that  the  voyage  requires  from  New  York,  the  competition  with 
America  will  be  keen. 

The  Boston  "Investigator"  asks:  "Why  should  one  person  be 
expected  to  wait  upon  another  ?  Why  should  a  man  or  woman  look 
upon  a  fellow  being  as  fit  only  to  be  a  servant  ?  Is  one  born  to  serve 
and  the  other  to  be  waited  upon  ?  Such  notions  have  no  right  on 
our  democratic  soil.  In  this  country  there  must  be  no  caste,  no  di- 
vision of  society  into  classes." 

Three  months  ago  the  Forest  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  at  Char- 
tiers,  Penn.,  was  a  modest  little  affair  with  a  debt  and  a  meagre  at- 
tendance. Some  of  the  elders,  after  a  hard  fight,  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  permit  to  drill  an  oil  well  on  the  premises.  Oil  was  found 
in  abundance,  and  two  weeks  ago  the  little  church  sold  out  bodily 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  $92,800  cash. 

There  is  no  true  religion  that  has  not  in  it  all  of  love  for  every 
other  form  or  degree  of  religion.  There  is  no  religion  in  that  which 
is  fear  of  hell  or  of  punishment.  Every  door  leading  into  hell  is 
back  of  the  one  who  looks  to  God  only  in  love  and  confidence  in 
God's  love  for  all  of  humanity.  The  deadest  of  all  dead  things  is 
ordinarily  called  religion. — ["Brick"  Pomeroy. 

Darwin :  ' '  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  articulate  languages, 
after  having  read  on  one  side  the  highly  interesting  works  of 
Wedgewood,  Farrar,  and  Prof.  Schleicher,  and  the  celebrated  lec- 
ture of  Prof.  Max  Muller  on  the  other  side,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
language  owes  its  origin  to  the  imitation  and  modification,  aided  by 
signs  and  gestures,  of  natural  sounds,  voices,  of  other  animals,  and 
man's  own  cries." 

Grand  Secretary  E.  V.  Debs,  of  the  locomotive  firemen,  estimates 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  different  railroad  organizations  as  fol- 
lows :  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  20,000 ;  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  18,000  ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Train- 
men, 16,000 ;  Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  6,000 ;  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Conductors,  2,000.  The  last  four  bodies  are  fed- 
erated, and  number  42,000  in  all.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Con- 
ductors, which  has  just  declared  in  favor  of  the  strike,  will,  if  it 
joins  the  union,  add  12,000  to  it,  making  a  total  of  54,000.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers  claims  27,000. 

The  publication  has  been  begun  in  London  of  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Russian  revolutionists.  It  is  entitled  ' '  Free 
Russia:  the  organ  of  the  English  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom."  In  appearance  and  contents  it  is  creditable  to  :the  so- 
ciety. The  plan  of  action  proposed  by  the  members  is,  in  outline, 
to  publish  authentic  information  concerning  current  political  events, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  toward 
the  movement  for  freedom  in  Russia.  The  first  number  of  "  Free 
Russia  "  contains  a  statement  of  ' '  What  the  Russian  Opposition  is 
Striving  For,"  Mme.  Tzebrikova's  letter  to  the  Czar,  accounts  of 
the  Yakutsk  massacre,  and  the  Kara  tragedy,  and  the  bibliography 
of  the  Russian  question.  The  society's  membership  list  includes  a 
number  of  prominent  names.  The  support  of  the  magazine  would 
be  a  good  means  by  which  Americans  could  testify  their  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  of  Russia. 

MEETINGS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Mr.  Pentecost  will  speak  next  Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  in 
Library  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  at  3 :3o  o'clock  in  Everett  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Willoughby,  Brooklyn  ;  at  8  o'clock 
in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York.  Subject :  "  Wanted  !  Men  Who  Will  Work  for  a 
Living." 

Freedom  Club,  Thursday  evening,  June  26,  at  8  o'clock,  Dr.  Wy- 
man  on  "  Social  Problem."    Herr  Most  will  lecture  July  3. 

The  Liberal  Club  will  close  its  weekly  meetings  for  the  season 
next  Friday  evening  at  220  East  Fifteenth  street,  with  a  lecture 
by  T.  B.  Wakemen,  Esq.,  on  "  Present  Political  Outlooks." 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 


Monday,  June  23. 

Ethical  Notes  :  From  the  "  Conservator  "  :  Stephen  F.  Weston 
is  announced  for  three  of  the  Farmington  lectures  this  summer,  his 
subjects  being  "  Green's  Ethical  System,"  "  Land,"  "  Labor."  Wil- 
liam J.  Potter  speaks  once,  on  "  The  Free  Religious  View."  William 
M.  Salter  will  discuss  "Value"  and  "Capital,"  and  Percival  Chubb 
"  Green's  Political  Theory,"  "Wealth  and  Property."  These  lec- 
tures, linked  with  the  more  numerous  list  from  Professor  Davidson 
himself,  established  a  chain  of  old  friends  ample  to  hold  that  spot 
fast  to  the  summer's  highest  intimations. 

Liberal  Notes  :  A  general  meeting  of  Liberals  is  to  take  place  in 
Waco,  Texas,  on  July  15,  16,  and  17.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
will  be :  Is  an  organization  practicable  ?  On  what  basis  shall  it  be 
established  ?  What  particular  aims  are  to  be  attained  by  it  ?  What 
methods  of  work  will  be  most  effective  in  the  attainment  of  its 
aims? 

Nationalist  Notes  :  Nine  new  clubs  have  been  formed  in  Califor- 
nia during  the  past  month.  One-third  of  all  the  clubs  in  the  coun- 
try are  in  that  State.  A  congressional  district  basket  picnic  is  to 
be  held  at  Long  Beach  on  July  4.  The  Santa  Cruz  "  Nationalist " 
is  the  latest  new  paper.  The  "  Pacific  Union"  has  issued  in  sup- 
plementary form  a  letter  signed  by  Frank  M.  Campbell,  which  he 
says  is  "  a  true  and  unbiased  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  split  in 
the  late  Nationalist  convention."  Mr.  Campbell  pays  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Haskell,  and  shows  that,  after  all  hopes  to  the  con- 
trary, the  California  Nationalists  have  on  hand  "  a  pretty  fight." 

Anarchist-Communist  Notes  :  The  third  French  edition  of  Peter 
Kropotkine's  "  Aux  Jeunes  Gens  "  ("An  Appeal  to  the  Young  ")  has 
been  issued  from  the  office  of  "  La  Revolte,"  Paris.  .  .  .  The 
first  number  of  "Protoplasm"  has  been  issued  at  Edinburgh.  It 
contains  quotations  from  August  Spies,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Fred- 
eric Harrison.  .  .  .  The  Autonomic  Club  of  London  is  issuing 
leaflets  in  German,  the  latest  being  translations  of  "  Our  Wage  Sys- 
tem," and  "The  Martyrs  of  Chicago."  .  .  .  The  "Anarchist 
Labor  Leaf  "  is  a  four-page  monthly,  published  by  the  East  London 
Communist-Anarchist  Group.  ..."  Freedom,"  from  which 
these  notes  have  been  extracted,  gives  a  list  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
meetings  of  Anarchist-Communists  held  lately  in  London. 

Labor  Notes  :  Samuel  Gompers  has  issued  a  letter  to  all  local 
and  national  trades-unions  in  America  declaring  that  the  trades- 
union  is  the  best  form  of  organization  for  the  workers,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  working  people  to  organize.  He  recommends  a  num- 
ber of  eight-hour  tracts.  .  .  .  Fred.  Schaefer,  Secretary  of 
Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  go,  announces  that  in  the  past  three  months 
the  cigarmakers  of  New  York  have  had  on  hand  fifty-five  strikes, 
forty-five  of  which  have  been  won.  The  unions  have  taken  in  3,200 
new  members.  .  .*  .  The  reorganization  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Labor  Federation  took  place  on  Sunday.  The  body  is  composed 
of  Socialists,  who  were  voted  out  of  the  Central  Labor  Union. 
.  .  .  The  war  between  Mr.  Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Mr.  Powderly,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  broke  out  afresh  in  this 
city  last  week.  Mr.  Powderly  appeared  before  a  crowded  house  in 
Cooper  Union  on  Friday  evening,  it  having  been  announced  that  he 
and  Mr.  Gompers  would  meet  there  in  debate.  Mr.  Gompers  not 
appearing,  but  sending  a  letter  explaining  why,  Mr.  Powderly  ar- 
raigned the  methods  of  the  Federation  in  a  lengthy  speech.  Mr. 
Gompers  has  since  made  his  attitude  known  through  the  press.  It 
is  that  of  uncompromising  hostility  toward  Mr.  Powderly.  .  .  . 
A  significant  strike  took  place  in  New  York  last  week.  About  a 
thousand  Italian  stonemasons  demanded  an  advance  and  received 
it.  They  have  been  paid  $2. 50  to  $3  a  day ;  from  July  1  they  will 
get  $3.50. 

General  Notes :  Dr.  Edward  Malone,  one  of  Dr.  McGlynn's 
warmest  supporters,  died  last  Monday  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  At 
a  large  meeting  of  the  anti-Poverty  Society  on  Wednesday  evening, 
resolutions  of  sorrow  were  passed  and  speeches  made  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Cary,  John  R.  Feeney,  Michael  Rorty,  Cornelius  Donovan,  John 
McMackin,  Frank  Ferrall,  and  John  J.  Bealin.  .  .  .  W.  L. 
Scott  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Erie  district,  Penn- 
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svlvania  .   Mme.  Tsebrikova  has  again  been  removed,  this 

time  to  a  village  in  the  remote  northern  part  of  Vologda,  European 
Russia  The  talk  of  a  strike  is  becoming  general  among 

the  London  poHcemen.  Five  hundred  of  the  officers  held  .meeting 
and  denounced  the  administration.  .  .  .  Herr  Bebel  has  de- 
nounced useless  strikes  in  Germany  and  declared  that  the  boycott 
has  been  abused.  The  meeting  of  Socialists  in  Berlin,  however,  at 
which  he  spoke,  differed  with  him  and  voted  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  "  Volksblatt,"  which  represented  his  views.  .  .  . 
New  York  striking  cloakmakers  last  week  declined  the  services  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  alleging  their  belief  that  it  existed 
only  for  political  purposes.  .  .  .  The  Executive  Board  of  the 
Farmers-  Alliance  of  Minnesota  has  called  a  convention  to  put  up  an 
independent  State  ticket.  .  .  .  The  "  People's  Party  of  Kan- 
sas has  been  formed  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Labor  Un  on, 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
ioining  hands.    It  is  said  they  number  290,000  voters  in  the  State. 

Single-tax  Notes  :  The  Working  men's  Tariff  Reform  League  re- 
cently organized,  holds  its  meetings  at  the  rooms  of  the  Manhattan 
Single-tax  Club.  The  Secretary  of  the  League  is  an  earnest  Single- 
tax  worker       .   .  As  reported  by  its  secretary  in  the  "Standard, 
a  Single-tax  convention  took  place  in  Huron,  Dakota,  on  June  5,  its 
delegates  being  nearly  all  members  also  of  the  Farmers'  Alitance 
whose  convention  was  held  on  the  day  before.    The  meeting  of  the 
Smgle-taxers  was  held  at  an  early  morning  hour,  and  the  business 
hastily  finished.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected,  some  county  com- 
mitteemen elected,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  select  others. 
Our  Dakota  exchanges  describing  the  Alliance  convention  have  no 
mention  of  the  Single-tax  convention.    .        .    In  his  »  Christian 
Patriot "  Rev.  James  B.  Converse  says  :   "  Since  the  publication  of 
•  The  Bible  and  Land '  in  December,  1888,  the  Single-tax  movement 
has  broadened  and  widened  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  And 
better  still,  it  has  changed  its  character.  It  is  now  conservative  and 
practical  "           .    A  convention  of  Montana  Single-taxers  was 
held  in  Boulder  on  the  5th  inst.    Will  Kennedy,  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  convention,  says  of  it  in  his  paper,  the  "  Age  :       A  ne  at- 
tendance at  the  Single-tax  convention  in  Boulder  last  Thursday  was 
rather  small,  being  much  less  than  those  who  called  the  meeting 
had  been  led  to  expect."  

Literature. 


H  Charles  Lea  writes  in  the' '  Forum  "  on  "  Fetishism  in  Politics. 
The  eminent  historian's  article  is  good  in  itself,  and  better  as  a  sign 
of  the  times.    The  fetishes  he  especially  denounce  are:  (1)  party,  to 
which  fools  pay  sacrifice  by  voting  straight ;  (2)  our  perfect  gov- 
ernment, whose  miraculous  capacity  to  run  itself  fools  a  shade  less 
foolish  honor  by  neglecting  to  vote  at  all,  a*d  (3)  State  Socialism. 
Mr.  Lea  is  not  so  happy  in  his  therapeutics  as  his  diagnostics.  He 
readily  perceives  the  Independent  to  be  the  good,  and  the  Boss  the 
bad  angel  of  America.    His  receipts  for  exorcising  the  boss  are 
(lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !)  snivel-service  reform,  Australian 
pigeon  holes,  prohibition  or  something  similar,  and  restrictions  cm 
immigration.    Mr.  Lea  evidently  never  studied  Anarchism.  Like 
most  intelligent  men  of  our  time,  he  is  learning  to  talk  it  the  same 
way  as  M.  Jourdain  learned  to  talk  prose. 

Bronson  C.  Keeler,  writing  in  the  same  magazine,  is  the  most 
sensible  State  Socialist  alive.  He  wants  Uncle  Sam  to  acquire  the 
telegraphs,  not  by  purchase  nor  yet  by  confiscation,  but  by  start- 
ing a  new  line  which  will  run  the  Western  Union  out.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  if  the  suggestion  were  acted  on,  the  monopoly 
would  still  find  means  to  sell  to  our  kind  uncle  for  about  double  its 
value  So  close  is  the  affinity  between  lawmakers  and  lawbreakers 
that  their  competition  will  never  be  more  than  a  lover's  quarrel. 
But  it  would  be  fun  to  see  them  by  the  ears  even  temporarily. 

C  Wood  Davis,  in  last  month's  "Forum,"  undertook  to  show 
that  the  American  farmer  is  poor,  not  because  he  is  robbed  by  the 
railroads,  the  tariff,  and  the  usurers,  but  because  there  is  an  over- 
production of  food.  He  remains  joined  to  his  idol.  In  the  June 
number  he  argues  that  about  1900  (A.D.)  population  will  have 


caught  up  with  food  ;  the  farmers  will  be  rich  ;  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  have  to  reduce  the  standard  of  comfort.  Mr.  Davis  should 
read  Bonar's  Malthus.  ^  . 

Another  gentleman  who  has  not  read  Malthus  is  Felix  L.  Oswald. 
He  writes  in  the  "  North  American"  on  "  Anti-Poverty  Recipes. 
His  recipes  all  have  a  common  drift-that  of  increasing  the  food 
supply    By  stocking  ponds  with  fish  and  substituting  olives,  chest- 
nuts and  other  perennial  food-producing  plants  for  annuals,  he 
shows  that  the  food  supply  can  be  enormously  increased    But  his 
instances  are  very  unlucky  for  the  theory  that  this  would  abolish 
poverty.    They  are  China,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  four  of  the 
countries  where  poverty  still  runs  occasionally  to  actual  famine. 
One  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  Malthusianism  is  that  people 
must  always  be  poor  who  care  for  nothing  but  food  enough,  for 
such  a  people  will  always  multiply  up  to  the  level  of  the  food  Only 
as  luxuries  become  necessaries  do  men  acquire  an  object  for  de- 
ferring propagation  and  resisting  oppression.     Given  plenty  ot 
food  and  no  ambition  for  anything  else,  and  the  result  will  be 
slavery  followed  in  due  season  by  starvation.    "  If  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !"    One  economist 
who  has  the  entree  of  the  great  magazines  attributes  poverty  to  too 
much  food,  another  to  too  little.  Anything  rather  than  lay  it  to  rob- 
bery.   High,  hum ! 

McKinley,  the  gentleman  who,  as  every  Western  man  knows,  has 
just  dug  the  grave  of  the  Republican  party,  rings  the  bell  m  the 
Tune  "  North  American."  The  name  of  the  bell  is  "The  Value  of 
Protection."   Its  tone  is  too  familiar  to  be  worth  describing. 

Mona  Caird's  historical  article  "The  Emancipation  of  the  Family," 
is  worth  reading,  though  it  contains  little  not  found  in  McLennan  s 
"Primitive  Marriage,"  Bachofen's  " Mutterrecht,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  "Origin  of  Civilization."  It  points  the  moral  of  their 
revelations,  which  is  :  that  marriage  as  established  among  ,urselves 
rests  on  no  instinct  of  human  nature  or  absolute  moral  law,  and 
gives,  if  possible,  less  sign  of  permanence  than  polygamy  poly- 
andry, or  prostitution,  which  are  also  legally  established  and  highly 
honored  in  divers  countries.  c-  L"  J- 

"The  Table  "  by  Filippini,  the  chefoi  Delmonico's,  published  by 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  comprehensive  cook- 
book   The  author  has  for  five  years  labored  over  his  work,  and  the 
public  may  now  enjoy  his  menus.    But,  if  you  want  to  cook  m  ac- 
cordance with  his  recipes,  you  must  have  plenty  of  money.    A  good 
cook,  however,  and  quite  a  number  of  housewives  are  good  cooks, 
will  know  how  to  make  allowances,  and  not  cook  quite  as  elaborate  y 
as  suggested  by  the  book.   From  an  American  standpoint  we  should 
say  that  his  cooking  is  at  times  too  Frenchified,  especially  m  he 
matter  of  spices.    In  many  ways  the  author  teaches  us  how  the 
housekeeper  may  be  more  economical.   He  tells  her  how  to  buy  what 
best  how  to  set  a  table,  how  to  serve  meals.    He  gives  her  many 
suggestions  concerning  what  she  might  have  for  the  next  meal.  A 
Jod  feature  of  the  book  is  its  cross  references.   Every  dish  is  num- 
bered so  is  every  recipe,  and  references  are  made  to  various  of  the 
book  where  detailed  descriptions  are  given  as  to  how  to  prepare 
each  thing  suggested.  A  1 

A  very  cheap  but  excellent  monthly  magazine  is  "  La  Societe 
Nouvelle,"  printed  at  26  Rue  de  l'Industrie,  Brussels,  Belgium 
The  twelve  numbers  for  a  year  contain  more  than  a  thousand 
pages  of  original  matter,  yet  the  price  of  an  annual  subscription  for 
America  is  but  $2.40.  Each  number  has  a  Paris  letter,  a  record  of 
the  social  movement  in  Europe,  a  "  chronique  musicale,  and  other 
similar  features.  In  addition  are  articles  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  first-class  magazines,  most  of  them  relating  to  social  questions. 
The  contents  of  the  May  number  included  a  paper  of  first-rate  merit 
on- "The  Early  Dramas  of  Henr.k  Ibsen,"  by  S.  Dwelshauvers  ; 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Semitism  ;  the  Distinct 
Evolution  of  Polytheism  and  Monotheism;"  "The  International 
Congress  of  Miners,"  a  novelette,  etc. 

The  July  number  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  issued  in  this 
country  in  the  original  English  form  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publica- 
tion Company,  New  York,  will  contain  an  important  paper  by  Ed- 
ward Bellamy. 
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30  Plants 
ONE  DOLLAR! 


TUBE  ROSES,  fo^ 

GLADIOLI. 

Twenty  of  both,  50  cents ;  ten  of  both,  30  cents. 
Catalogue  and  choice  TEA  ROSE,  10  cents.  Take 
yotir  choice.  Five  good  Tuberose  Bulbs  and  cata- 
logue, 15  cents.      Fern  Cliff  Greenhouses, 

Springfield,  O. 


FIRST  editorial,  first  column,  first  edi- 
torial page  of  Ironclad  Age,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
R.  Monroe,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

"You  will  find  Otto  Wett- 
stein's  Time-pieces,  Jewelry, 
and  other  advertised  wares  as 
solid  and  honest  as  his  solid 
and  honest  Atheism." 


US'*  Send  me  trial  order. 

OTTO  WETTSTEIN, 

Established  in  1857.  ROCHEILE,  III. 

A  STRIKE  OK 

Millionaires  against  Miners 

  OR   

THE  STORY  OP  SPRING  VALLEY. 

By  HENRY  D.  LLOYD. 

This  book  tells  how  the  Spring  Valley  miners 
were  starved  into  actual  slavery. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  crime. 
It  deals  not  with  theories  but  with  facts,  figures 
and  names.   It  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  book. 

264  pages    Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
oent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Way  Out 

 OF  

AGNOSTICISM: 

or,  the  Philosophy  of  Free  Religion. 
BY  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD  ABBOT,  Ph.D. 


(Second  Edition.) 

This  little  book,  giving  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  m  Harvard  University  in  1888,  is  a  short 
terse,  and  compact  argument,  drawn  solely  from 
science  and  philosophy,  to  prove  that  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  Universe  is  positively  knowable 
and  known  as  at  once  an  infinite  Machine,  an  infi- 
nite Organism,  and  an  infinite  Person:  and  that  this 
Scientific  World-Conception  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  Scientific  Ethics. 

1  volume.   i2mo.  Price  $1.   First  edition  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  a  month. 

Address  Twentieth  Century 
QTHER  RELIGIONS! 

Chinese  Classics.  The  works  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius.  Translated  by  James  Legge,  D.D  Cloth 
85  cents.  '  ' 

The  Koran  of  Mohammed.  Large  mo  0,6  do  • 
cloth,  60  cents.  T'' 

The  Talmud  :  What  It  Is.   Cloth  60  cents. 

'That  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry 
human  wisdom,  and  human  folly." — Dean  Mil- 
man. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 
The  two  insertions  of  our  advertisement 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  have  brought  us 
more  responses  than  any  other  advertise- 
ment of  equal  cost.  We  take  pleasure  in 
inclosing  check  in  payment  of  bill,  and  will 
patronize  you  further.— Chas.  L.  Webster 
&  Co.,  3  East  Fourteenth  street,  New  York. 


I  have  had  much  larger  returns  from  my 
advertisement  of  the ' '  True  Commonwealth  " 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  than  from  the 
same  advertisement  in  any  other  paper,  and 
the  list  includes  papers  of  quite  large  cir- 
culations, much  larger  than  is  claimed  by 
the  Twentieth  Century.— T.  A.  Bland, 
editor  of  the  "  True  Commonwealth,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Your  most  valuable  paper  !  Valuable  be- 
cause, unlike  most  reform  papers,  which  do 
battle  only  for  one  hobby,  yours  goes  in  for 
the  twins— Church  and  State.  Your  vacant 
land  theory  has  knocked  the  Single-tax  doc- 
trine out  of  us,  and  from  this  on  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  will  be  on  our  table.— Griff 
and  Marie  J.  Lloyd,  Carbonado,  Wash. 


Make  my  order  three  extra  copies  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  each  week.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  do  my  part  to  make  the  circula- 
tion 25,000,  which  I  think  will  be  a  fine  show- 
ing.—Robert  Leslie,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


I  don't  get  the  Twentieth  Century  until 
Tuesday  next  after  it  is  published.  It  comes 
to  the  next  postoffice,  twelve  miles  from 
mine,  on  Saturday,  and  lays  there  until  con- 
nection is  made.  You  see  what  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  the  en- 
forced Sunday  mail  laws  in  the  country  de- 
prive me  of.  I  could  (and  would)  spend  the 
holy  Sabbath  in  reading  the  new  testaments 
of  Mr.  Pentecost  and  others.  —  Coleman 
Bush,  Glenville,  W.  Va. 


Not  agreeing  quite  with  your  antagonism 
to  the  Single-tax,  I  still  find  your  paper, 
which  comes  to  me  regularly,  a  very  fair  and 
outspoken  one.  It  is  a  pity  to  me  that  toil- 
ers (or  slaves)  will  insist  on  supporting  the 
press  of  their  oppressors.  Your  view  of  in- 
dividual money  I  like,  but  think  you  might 
lay  bare  before  your  readers  as  a  history  of 
all  that  infamous  legislation  on  finance  per- 
petrated since  1862,  the  Hazard  circular. 
Yours  for  freedom,  Walter  Kleinsorge, 
Helena,  Mont. 

I  believe  there  is  a  proverb  that  says 
strong  food  should  be  partaken  of  in  small 
quantities,  but  you  fill  me  so  full  that  I  can 
scarcely  ever  take  the  whole  dose.— Thomas 
Brothers,  Toronto,  Canada. 


All  here  are  very  much  pleased  with  your 
paper,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  subscribe 
for  it.  I  think  you  are  spreading  radical 
ideas  more  than  any  other  radical  English 
paper.— Robert  Heney,  Denver,  Col. 

Your  postal  card  came  to  hand.  Mr.  T. 
Souter  explained  that  he  inquired  a  number 
of  times  for  his  paper,  and  was  invariably 
told  by  the  postmaster  that  he  had  none  for 
him.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the 
matter  when  we  know  that  Mr.  Souter  had 
not  yet  rented  a  postoffice  box,  and  that  the 


A  Treasury  of  English  Words. 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES, 
classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  assist  in  literary 
composition. 
There  is  no  need  of  praising  the  excellent  Rotret 
whose  work  is  almost  as  indispensable  to  all  writers 
as  a  dictionary."— [New  York  World. 

"  While  there  are  many  dictionaries  and  works  on 
synonyms,  none  can  be  named  beside  this,  which 
™  ln(iispensable  to  all  writers  of  the  tongue. "— 
[Round  Table.  6 

"  It  is  a  standard,  and  there  are  no  terms  the 
c-itic  can  use  in  speaking  of  it  but  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise."— [The  Churchman. 

Crown  8vo  ;  about  800  pages.  Published  at  $2.  a,  • 
our  price,  post-paid,  SI. 50;  with  Denison's Patent 

1  n  Q  c  X ,  !p2. 

Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st,  N.  Y. 


^yORKS  OF 

Thomas  Paine. 


Age  of  Reason.   Paper,  i3c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Age  of  Reason  and  Examination  of  the  Prophe- 
cies.  Paper  40c  ;  cloth.  75c. 

Common  Sense.    Written  in  1776.  15c. 

Crisis.  Written  during  American  Revolution. 
Paper,  40c  ;  cloth.  75c. 

Great  Works.  8vo,  800  pages.  Cloth,  $3;  leather, 
$4 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $4.50. 

Political  Works ;  "  Common  Sense,"  "  Crisis  " 
"  Rights  of  Man."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rights  of  Man.  Answer  to  Burke's  Attack  on 
French  Revolution.   Paper,  25c ;  cloth,  50c. 

Theological  Works:  "  Age  of  Reason,"  "  Exami- 
nation of  Prophecies,"  etc.,  with  Life  of  Paine  and 
steel  portrait,  $1.50. 

Paine  Vindicated.  Reply  to  New  York  Observer. 
By  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  With  Roman  Catholic  canard, 
ISC 

Address  Twentieth  Century 


Ingersoll's  Writings  ! 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS. 

.  ..hrTbe  Gods  and  Other  Lectures.  Con- 

-:  .'The.Gods  "  "  Humboldt,"  Thomas  Paine  " 
Individuality,"  "  Heretics  and  Heresies."  i2mo. 
cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Vol.  II.— The  Ghosts  and  Other  Lectures. 
Contents:  "The  Ghosts,"  "The  Liberty  of  Man 
Woman,  and  Child  "  "The  Declaration  of  Inde^ 
pendence,"  About  Farming  in  Illinois,"  "  Tribute 
to  Rev.  Alexander  Clark."  i2mo,  cloth,  $i.2e  :  pa- 
per, 50  cents.  '  r 

Vol.  III.— Some  Mistakes  of  Moses,    izmo  278 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  jc cents. 
Vol.  IV.— Ingersoll  on  Talmagian  Theologv. 

(New.)  443  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00;  plain  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

What  Must  We  do  to  be  Saved  ?  8g  pp.,  i2mo 
paper,  25  cents.  ' 
.  Address  on  Civil  Rights.  By  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.   Price,  10  cents. 

Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  latest  lecture  by  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  reviewing  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
and  answering  them  from  their  own  standards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Blasphemy.  Argument  in  the  Trial  of  C.  B 
Reynolds.  Paper,  25c;  cloth,  50c. 

Ingersoll's  Lectures  Complete. 

Bound  in  One  Volume, 

HALF  MOROCCO, 
Containing  over  1,300  pages,  which  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
tremely  low  price  of  $5.  Postpaid. 

JUST   PUBLISHED  1 

Prose-Poems  and  Selections. 

(With  an  elegant  full-page  steel  portrait.) 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
In  silk  cloth,  beveled  edges,gilt  back  and  sides,  $2.50 
Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  st.,  N.  Y. 

An  Experiment  in  Marriage. 

■A.  NOVEL. 
By  CHARLES  J.  BELLAMY. 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.         |  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 

ti(Kp~  A  suggestive  solution  of  the  marriage  ques- 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


THE 


Modern  Science  Essayist 

,  Herbert  Spencer:  His  life,  writings,  and  philos- 

ophy    B^MrT  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 
3.  Charles  Robert  Darwin:  His  We,  works,  and  m 
fluence.   By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 
Solar  and  Planetary  Evolution:  How ^suns  and 
worlds  come  into  being.   By  Mr.  Uarrett  r. 

Serviss.  .  ,   

,  Evolution  of  the  Earth:  The  story  of  geology. 

By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
,  Evolution  of  Vegetal  Life:  How  life  begins.  By 
Mr.  William  Potts. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  Mind.   By  Robert  G.  Eccles, 

Q  Evolution  of  Society.   By  James  A.  Skllton 
L  Evolution  of  Theology.  By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson 
XI.  Evolution  of  Morals.   By  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 
I3  Proofs  of  Evolution.   By  Nelson  C.  Parshall. 

13  Evolution  as  Related  to  Religious  Thought.  By 

14  The%Wlo?OP1iy1Cokf'  Evolution :  its  relation  to 
I4'  p^vaiHng  systems.    By  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols 
x,  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civ 
l6  Spe  MrincfefShe  Evolution  Phil 

T^&Xd^li^S^  of  Herbert 
,7'     Spencer's  Philosophy.   By  Sylvan  Drey 
x8.  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  By  Robert  G 

x9.  Aitodyof'Matter  and  Motion.   By  Hon.  A.  N 

2o  Primftrve  Man.   By  Z.  Sidney  Sampson. 
1°  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation.   By  C 

22  ThSeteEnvolu?io^ofthe  State    By  John  A  Taylor 
1%  The  Evolution  of  Law..   By  Rufus  Sheldon 
24'  The  Evolution  of  Medical  Science.    By  Robert 

25.  EvGoiutionof  Arms  and  Armor.   By  Rev.  John 

26.  Evolution  of''the  Mechanic  Arts.    By  James  A. 

27.  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System  By  G- Gunton^ 
11  Education  as  a  Factor  m  Civilization.   By  Caro- 

29.  Evolution  ^Social  Reform  :  x  TheTheologi- 
9      cal  Method.   By  John  W.  Chadwick. 

lO    Cents  Each. 
The  first  fifteen  numbers  bound  in  onevolume, 
fine  cloth,  408  pages.   Illustrated.  Com- 
plete index.    S2  post-paid. 
"  Extremely  entertaining  and  instructive  ... 

comprehension  of  the  subject  may  be  made  easy. 
—[Brooklyn  Citizen. 

cw-The  whole  Evolution  Theory  clearly  set  forth 
in^mple  popular  language  by  famous  writers. 
Some  of  the  numbers  are  illustrated. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

postmaster,  like  a  true  politician,  found  it 
easier  to  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  your 
paper  was  not  wanted,  than  to  attend  to  its 
distribution.  If  you  will  now  address  the 
back  and  subsequent  numbers,  when  due,  to 
T.  Souter,  Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, he  will  receive  them. 

I  am  delighted  to  read  your  excellent  mag- 
azine, which  so  earnestly  works  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  at  present 
enslaved  by  the  old  religious  and  social  hum- 
bugs. The  Twentieth  Century  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  reform.— 
J.  Muhlstein,  Brooklyn 


The  Liberal  Classics. 


-Rnina  of  Empires,  with  portrait  and 
V°map  of  Asttological  Heaven  of  the  Ancients 
ThePvafcar4of;SavoyVby  jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

with  portrait    Paper  cover,  2sc. ;  cloth   5° 

Sup'MonTnall  iges,  by  Jean  Meslier  an  un- 
believing Monk.  Paper  cover,  5oc.;  cloth  Ji.oo 

x2mo.,  48o  pp.  Paper  cover,  $1 :  cloth  !P-5° 

Addrr^s  Twentieth  Century 

STAMMERING, 

And  all  nervous  defects  of  speech  thoroughly  cor- 
rected Established  1870.  Pupils  sent  to  us  by  Drs 
Hammond  Seguin,  Lusk  and  other  specialists.  For 
SfSmatioii .testimonials  from  eminent  men  and 

BRYANdTSCH00L?0R  STAMMERERS 
9  West  14th  street,  New  York. 

"Unquestionably  this  school  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

— N.  Y.  WorU^^  

^^Why  DidYou  Protest  against  the  .Hang- 
ing of  the  Anarchists,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball.   2  cents- 


In  my  opinion  the  Twentieth  Century  is 
the  best  paper  I  ever  read,  and  I  have  read 
a  good  many.  I  prize  all  the  numbers 
highly,  and  would  like  to  keep  them,  but 
think  it  would  be  selfish  to  deprive  others  of 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them.  So,  after 
lending  them  to  my  friends,  I  mail  them  to 
other  places.  Wishing  for  success  and  honor 
to  follow  Mr.  Pentecost  and  his  associates,  1 
remain  a  sincere  wisher  for  liberty.— Wm.  A. 
Farrar,  Yarmouthville,  Me. 

How  Does  This  Strike  You?— Herewith 
inclosed  is  one  dollar  (in  stamps)  to  pay  for 
five  recruit  subscription  postal  cards,  which 
please  send  to  me,  using  inclosed  addressed 
envelope.    The  contents  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  are  certainly  elevating  and  inspir- 
ing, as  well  as  stimulating  to  thought.    If  it 
could  be  more  widely  read,  I  doubt  not  that 
it  would  become  a  most  important  factor  m 
bringing  about  those  radical  changes  of 
which  society  now,  here  and  elsewhere, 
stands  so  much  in  need.    Without  flattery, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
represents  "the  salt  of  the  earth;"  "the 
light  of  the  world."    I  am  satisfied,  more- 
over that  underneath  our  social  shams  and 
flapdoodle  there  is  running  in  many  persons 
sound  and  serious  thought  and  feeling  by  no 
means  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  leading 
articles  the  Twentieth  Century  has  held 
and  does  hold.    To  you,  and  all  of  you  who 
are  really  interested  in  the  working  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  in  the  ideas  for 
which  that  paper  stands,  I  send  my  warm 
regards  and  best  wishes,  and  hope  that  you 
may  steadily  continue  your  efforts  to  usher 
in  the  day  of  better  things.-JosEPH  W. 
Tantum,  New  York. 


Food,  Home  and  Garden 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  S.  CLUBB 
The  only  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  Food 
Reform  Among  its  contributors  and  supporters 
are  Dr  T  H.  Kellogg,  Michigan ;  Dr.  Allinson,  Lon- 
don-Dr'  H  S.  Tanner,  Missouri ;  Dr.  Alex.  U 
Ross,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  manners,,  Mrs^e 
Favre,  Chicago,  is  editor  of  the  "Home  depart 

"Every  number  contains  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation! recipes,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  best  food  for 

m»1I  have  read  your  useful  and  growing  journal 
Food,  Home  and  Garden,  for  a  year  orm°re^ith 
profit,  to  myself  and  patients."-Dr.  Small,  Phila- 

d^Ttlar'evelations  regarding  parasites  peculiar  to 
flesh food  are  somewhat  appalling  and  suggest 
that  it  may  be  time  to  call  a  halt  m  this  direction, 
-^a'pfonou^advocate  of  Vegetarianism 
and  is  prolific  in  arguments  evid^sahomng 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  practice. 

bold  recipes  which  themselves  are  worth  g»  cost. 
and  its  sanitary  matters  are  very  useful •  -HewAd. 

"  A  neat  little  monthly  called  Food,  homh  m" 
ftARDEN  It  preaches  the  blessings  of  a  pure  diet, 
?doctrfnetha\  must  help  to  a  better  market  the 
soil  tillers."— New  York  Tribune. 

mtie-le  coov  =;  cents:  one  subscription,  one  year 
co  cents    Four  copies  one  year  $1  post-paid  except 

street,  Philadelphia.  ___ 


"^yORKS    OF   MAX  NORDAU. 

Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civ- 
ilization. 

364  Pages.   Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
The  sale  of  this  work  is  prohibited  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"This  book  is  not  a  book  ;  it  is  a  deed.  And  those 
whJoppose  it  wm  prove  that  they  fear  it."-Vien- 
na  News. 

PARADOXES. 

400  pages.  Paper,  50c.       Cloth,  One  Dollar 
The  "Paradoxes"  like  the  " Conventional  Lies," 
deal  with  prevalent  prejudices. 

PARIS  SKETCHES, 

PART  I.   Paper,  50  cents. 
^  For  table  of  contents  see  back  numbers  of 
Twentieth  Century.  


Your  magazine  is  a  gem.  I  would  not  be 
without  it.— Annie  M.  Kneburg,  M.  D., 
Chetopa,  Kan. 

"  The  Present  and  Future  ^Republic  of 
North  America." 

Rational  Communism  ! 

BY  A  CAPITALIST 
Titles  of  Chatters:  The  Vision,  Present  Exter- 
nal AnnearancY  of  Our  Republic,  Government  and 
Lawl  Finance?  Public  Improvements  Production 
and  bistribut  on,  Education,  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion Marriage  and  Divorce,  Life  in  the  New  Re- 
pIbl°c,Lff  e  ingthe  Existing  Republic  ExaminaUon 
nf  the  Existing  Republic,  Examination  of  the  Up 
?ections  to ^Communism,  Methods  Proposed  for  the 
^rln^tion  from  the  System  of  Individual  Prop- 
eAy  to  a  System  of  Collective  Property,  Danger. 
SOO  pages 
Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 

^ii^rckilm,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost. 


QEN.  M.  M.  TECMBULL  ON 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

His  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Philos- 
ophy. 

Ur.  Pentecost  says  of.it:  "It  wfll  : make .  your 
blood  dance  in  your  veins,  as  you  read  it,  if  you 
have  blood  that  can  dance. 

God  and  the  State. 

By  MICHAEL  BAKOtJNINE, 

»If  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to 
^f^exTst?/ ifwould  be  necessary  to  abolish 

him."—  Bakounine.  

52  Pages.    Price  Fifteen  Cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century 


Send  for  our  new  edition  of  "Volney's 
Ruins." 

"The  Economics  of  Anarchy,"  by  Dyer 
D.  Lum.    25  cents. 


June  26,  1890. 
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GREAT 

Books  at  Small  Prices. 


Utopia.   By  Sir  Thomas  More.   Cloth,  30  cents. 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  "World.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    i2tno,  cloth,  gilt  top,  50c. 
"Knocks  out  Materialism." 

"  No  one  interested  in  the  discussion  o£  Material- 
ism can  afford  to  skip  this  book." 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  notes  by  Devey.  Cloth, 
30  cents. 

Bacon's  Essays  with  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing:, in  one  volume,  half  Russia,  45  cents. 
George  Eliot's  Works.   Popular  edition,  8vo. 

Kpictetus.  The  Teachings  of.  Translated,  with 
notes,  by  Rolleston.   210  pages,  cloth,  30  cents. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Thoughts  of.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Long,  with  sketches  of  his  life  and 
a  new  view  of  his  philosophy.  Cloth,  30  cents. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  Cloth, 
60  cents. 

IiOssing.  Eminent  Americans.  Cloth,  90  cents. 
Emerson's  Essays— First  series  j  cloth,  30  cents. 

Second  "        "  " 
Complete  in  1  vol.,  half  mor.,  75c. 
New  England  Reformers,  etc.,  cloth,  35c. 
The  Woman's  Story,  as  told  by  twenty  famous 
A  merican  women,  whose  names  are  appended,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  fine  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors.  Edited  by  Laura  C.  Holloway.   Large  mo, 
cloth,  $1. 

American  Popular  Poets — 

Bryant's  Poems,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night  and  other 
poems,  30  cents.   (The  Spirit  of  Beauty  and 
other  poems,  30  cents.  The  Spanish  Student 
and  o  her  poems,  30  cents.   2  in  1  vol.  60c.) 
Lowell,  James  R.  Early  poems,  cloth,  30  cents. 
Whittier's  Poems  (so  far  as  out  of  copyright), 
30  cents. 
The  Great  British  Poets — 

Robert  Burns.   Fine  cloth,  $1.40. 
Milton.   2  volumes  for  80  cent". 
Thomas  Moore.   3  volumes  for  $1  40. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.   4  volumes  for  $1.75. 
Buskin's  Choice  "Works.— Sesame  and  Lilies, 
cloth,  30  cents.   Crown  of  Wild  Olives,  30  cents. 

Buskin,  Anthology :  Art  and  Life.  Compiled 
by  William  Sloane  Kennedy.  Two  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.   Cloth,  gilt  top.  $1.15. 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.   Cloth,  2cc. 
Carlyle.    Complete  works ;  12  volumes  (various 
prices ;  send  for  list.) 

Guizot.  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Guizo\ 
In  one  large  volume,  large  i2mo,  270  pages  ;  cloth, 
50  cents. 

The  Intellectual  Life.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Ham 
erton.   Cloth,  60  cents ;  half  morocco,  75  cents. 

McCarthy.  A  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times,  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy  ;  large  ty  pe, 
cloth,  35  cents. 

A  History  of  French  Literature,  by  Prof.  Chas. 
W.  Hutson ;  i2mo,  $1.10. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  Sir  John  W. 
Dawson.  Small  quarto,  cloth,  illust. ,  price  reduced 
from  $1.50  to  50  cents ;  cheap  edition  in  paper,  with 
illustrations,  15  cents. 

Planetary  and  Stellar  "Worlds,  by  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchel.  Price  reduced  from  $1.50 ;  paper,  15  cents, 
cloth,  35  cents. 

Tollman's  Dictionary  of  Every  Day  Wants, 
containing  over  20,000  receipts  ;  royal  8  vo,  530  pages; 
price  reduced  from  $4  to  $1.50. 

Science  of  a  New  Life,  by  John  Cowan,  M.  D.; 
400  pages.  8vo,  $2.  Treats  of  matters  connected 
with  the  generation  and  regeneration  of  the  human 
race. 

Family  Medical  Guide.  Edited  by  Edwin  Lan- 
caster, M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Written  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  London.  American  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  large  8vo,  500  pages ;  price  in  cloth,  $4, 
reduced  to  $1 . 

Roget's  Thesaurus  ;  words  classified  according 
to  their  meaning,  umo,  half  Russia ;  price  reduced 
from  $2.50  to  $1.50. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Liberty.   Cloth,  30  cents. 
Address  Twentieth  Century. 


'pHE   SOCIAL  MONSTER. 

By  JOHN  MOST. 


Ten  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century,  4  Warren  St. 

"A  Bad  God  and  a  False  Heaven,"  by 
Hugh  O.  Pentecost.   2  cents. 


Freedom's  Library. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY.  Part  1-TheTrue 
Constitution  of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Individual  as  the  Final  Development  of 
Protestantism,  Democracy  and  Socialism.  Part 
II— Cost  the  Limit  of  Price :  A  Scientific  Meas- 
ure of  Honesty  in  Trade,  as  one  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  the  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Price, 
cloth,  $1. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.  A  Discus- 
sion between  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.  Including  the  Final 
Replies  of  Mr.  Andrews  rejected  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  and  a  subsequent  discussion, 
occuring  twenty  years  later,  between  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Andrews.   Price,  35  cents. 

A  LETTER  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND  on  His 
False  Inaugural  Address,  the  Usurpations  and 
Crimes  of  Lawmakers  and  Judges,  and  the  Con- 
sequent Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Servitude  of 
the  People.   By  Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  35c. 

REVOLUTION :  The  Only  Remedy  for  the  Op- 
pressed Classes  of  Ireland,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Reply  to  "  Dun- 
raven."  By  Lvsander  Spooner.  This  is  the 
pamphlet  of  which  the  Irish  revolutionary  party 
distributed  100,000  copies  among  the  British 
aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.   Price,  10  cents. 

NATURAL  LAW ;  or,  The  Science  of  Justice.  A 
treatise  on  natural  law,  natural  justice,  natural 
rights,  natural  liberty,  and  natural  society  ; 
showing  that  all  legislation  whatsoever  is  an 
absurdity,  a  usurpation,  and  a  crime.  By 
Lysander  Spooner.   Price,  10  cents. 

ANARCHISM  ;  Its  Aims  and  Methods.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Anarchists'  Club,  and  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization as  its  authorized  exposition  of  its 
principles.  By  Victor  Yarros.   Price,  5  cents. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  WHIRLWIND.  By  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt.  A  poem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  victims  of  British  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule. A  red-line  edition,  printed  beautifully,  in 
large  type,  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  parch- 
ment covers.  Elegant  and  cheap.  Price,  25 
cents. 

WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  AND  WHEN  AM  I  FREE 
By  Henry  Appleton.   Price,  15  cents. 

AN  ANARCHIST  ON  ANARCHY.  By  Elisee 
Reclus.  Price,  10  cents. 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN 
EMPIRE,  DO  THEY?  By  a  "  Red  Hot  Striker," 
of  Scranton,  Pa.   Price,  10  cents. 

TAXATION  OR  FREE  TRADE?  A  criticism 
upon  Henry  George's  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade."   By  John  F.  Kelly.   Price,  5  cents. 

A  FEMALE  NIHILIST.  A  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
character  and  adventures  of  a  typical  Nihilistic 
heroine.   By  Stepniak.  Price  10  cents. 

A  POLITICIAN  IN  SIGHT  OF  HAVEN.  Being  a 
Protest  Against  the  Government  of  Man  by 
Man.  By  Auberon  Herbert.   Price,  10  cents. 

THREE  DREAMS  IN  A  DESERT.  An  allegori- 
cal prose  poem  beautifully  picturing  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  and  foreshadowing  the  re- 
sults thereof.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Price,  5 
cents. 

OUR  FINANCIERS:  Their  Ignorance,  Usurpa- 
tions,  and  Frauds.   Price,  10  cents. 

SOUVENIR  PICTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  COM- 
MUNE (51  portraits).   25  cents. 

ANARCHIST'S  MARCH  (music).  By  J.  William 
Lloyd.   10  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Social  Wealth  : 

The  Sole  Factors  and  Exact  Ratios  in  its  Ac- 
quirement and  Apportionment. 

By  J.  K.  INGALLS. 

Contents:  Economic  Schools  (a  brief  Review  of 
their  origin  and  growth) ;  Rise  and  Growth  of  Cap 
italism  ;  Unearned  Increase  (profit,  interest,  rent) ; 
Conservation  of  Wealth :  Tools  and  Improved  Ma- 
chinery ;  The  Nature  of  Wages ;  Private  and  Social 
Wealth-  Land  Ownership;  Private  Property  in 
Land ;  Capital  and  the  Productive  Factors ;  Part- 
nership and  Co-operation ;  Law  of  Contracts ; 
Money  and  Credit ;  Of  Value  and  Economic  Ratios; 
Taxation  as  a  Remedy  ;  Reforms  not  Remedies ; 
Suggestions  to  Legislators;  Summary  of  Defi- 
nitions :  Economic  and  Isonomic. 
320  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  ONE  DOLLAR 
Address  this  office. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  CRIMINALS 


By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL. 


Neatly  Bound.  |  Ten  Cents. 


The  Confessions 


  OF   


J.  J.  Rousseau. 

721  pages.   40  full-page  illustrations.    75  cents. 

"  I  felt — I  who  have  always  thought  and 
still  think  myself,  take  me  all  in  all,  the  best 
of  men — that  there  is  no  man,  be  he  pure  in 
soul  as  mortal  may  be,  in  whose  inmost  self 
some  odious  vice  finds  not  a  lurking-place." 
— [Rousseau's  Confessions,  book  10,  page 
262. 

  ALSO  — 

PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  A 

SAVOYARD  VICAR. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 

The  above  volume  includes  "A  Search  for  Truth," 
by  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schreiner.) 

Cloth,  50  cents  Paper,  25  cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 


Ideo-Kleptomania  : 

THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE 


BY  J.  W.  SULLIVAN. 

The  author  offers  evidence  to  show — 

That  Henry  George  took  h'"s  doctrines  bodily  from 
the  works  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove. 

That  academic  authority  has  pronounced  Henry 
George's  arguments  against  Malthus  simplv 
tho«e  of  William  Godwin  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
without  a  new  thought  added. 

That  Henry  George  extracted  even  many  of  his 
anti-Malthus  illustrations  from  Godwin's  well- 
nigh  forgotten  work  on  population. 

That  m  his  attack  on  the  wages-fund  theory  Henry 
George  but  re-employed  ideas  already  well- 
used  in  economic  disputes,  without  giving  credit 
to  the  thinkers  with  whom  they  originated. 

That  Henry  George's  ostentatious  claim  of  having 
"  shattered  "  the  old  political  economy  is  base- 
less, the  economic  views  he  thus  characterize* 
having  been  abandoned  by  advanced  writers 
long  before  he  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

That  the  weak  points  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
are  such  as  to  confirm  the  evidence  that  what- 
ever is  sound  in  Henry  George's  salient  ideas 
is  second-hand  with  him. 

That  Henry  George's  denial  of  plagiarism  from 
Dove — which  is  given  in  full — could  only  mis- 
lead people  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Single- 
tax  political  economy. 

That  Henry  George  entertains  the  peculiar  belief 
that  a  writer  may  put  ideas  into  print  as  his 
own,  no  matter  how  he  comes  by  them. 

With 

Henry  George's  Dental  of  Plagiarism, 
(Complete.) 

One  Hnndred  Pages,   -  -  -   15  Cents. 

Address  Twentieth  Century, 
4  Warren  street.  New  York. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

A  Thoughtless  Yes  ! 


SAFES 

.    HERRING  &  CO., 

251  &25?  Broadway,  NewYork. 


Unitarianism. 


Brief  statements  sent  free  on  application  to  Wor- 
cester P.  O.  Mission,  Worcester,  Mass.  Books 


loaned. 


Try  Our  $1.00  Shirt. 

Reinforced  Bosom, 
!ty  Faced  Sleeves,  Felled  Seames,  and  a 

PERFECT  FIT. 

Neckwear,  Underwear,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Sus- 
penders, Hosiery,  etc., 

AT   REASONABLE  PRICES, 

Out-of-town  orders  -will  receive  prompt  attention. 

H.  EL  Epstein, 

246  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Between  20th  and  21st  streets,  New  York. 


Bellamy's  Dream  Realized. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 
in  successful  operation  at  Kaweah  Colony,  Cal. 
Interest,  profit,  rent,  stock,  gambling,  speculation 
wage-slavery  and  poverty  abolished ;  .liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity  the  foundation  principles. 
Workers  recei-e  full  value  for  their  labor.  Cor- 
respondence jf  intelligent  and  industrious  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  membership,  invited. 
Pamphlets,  copy  of  "Commonwealth,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  Secretary  K.  C.  C.  Co.,  box  427, 
Vtsalia,  California.   


By  HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


A 


STARTLING  BOOK 

FOB  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


Every  one  reading  "  DIANA  »  will  circulate  it 
widely  among  friends  of  both  sexes.  It  explains 
how  unbridled  desires  may  be  dominated  by  ra- 
t\onal  continency .  "  Diana >'  is  original  in  theor v . 
scien  ific  in  treatment,  and  ^objectionable  in  tone 
and  language.  Sent  for  25  cents  by  BURNZ  &  CO. , 
«  Clinton  place,  New  York.  Publishers  also  of  the 
best  work  on  Shorthand.    Send  for  circulars. 


ITYODWANTTO  KNOW 

 B5>  you.  never  Jtnow  or  thought 

"body  and  its'curious  organs. 
„,  health  saved,  iKseuse  induced, 
of  ignorance  and  indiscretion, 
'hire  to  all  forma  mf  disease, 
ifvld  Eyes,  Jiuplurc,  FJiimosix,  etc., 
Uxppy  in  Marriar/e  and  have  prize  babies. 
jrVof  Doator's  Droll  Jokes,' profusely  illus- 
riend  ten  cents  for  new  Laugh-Cure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Murray  Hill  Pirt>.  Co..  129  E.  28th  St..  New  Yort 
•  ■  Thomas  Paine,"  by  H.  O.  Pentecost.  2c. 


«  The  downcast  eyes  of  timid  acquiesence  have 
paid  to  impudent  authority  the  tribute  of  a  thought- 
less yes."— R.  Gr.  Ingersoll. 

THE  above  work,  fresh  from  the  press,  is  a  col- 
lection of  nine  short  stories,  as  follows : 

A  Splendid  Judge  of  a  Woman, 
The  Lady  of  tlie  Cltifo, 
Under  Protest, 
For  the  Prosecution, 
A  Rusty  Iiink  in  the  Chain, 
The  Boler  House  Mystery, 
The  Time-Iiock  of  Our  Ancestors, 
Florence  Campbell's  Fate, 
My  Patient's  Story. 
Printed  on  heavy  paper ;  231  pages.   5°  cents. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GODS. 

With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
PAPER,  50C;  CLOTH,  $1. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 

OSEPH  McDoNOUGH, 

Ye  Olde  Booke  Man, 

53  and  55  STATE  STREET 
Albany.  N-  Y- 
Dealer  in 

Rare  and  Curious  Books. 

8^-Catalogne  66  of  rare  and  miscellanous  Books, 
including  Spinish  and  Portuguese  library.  Send 
for  one.   

F  API  AL- BLEMISHES 

Thelargest  Establishments  the 
World  for  thetreatmentof  Hmr 
and  Scalp,Eczema,Moles,  Warts. 
Superfluous  Ilair,  Birthmarks, 
Moth,  Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Red 
Nose.  Red  Veins,   Oily  Skin 
Acne,Pimples,  Blackhcads^Bar- 
bcr'sitch,  Scars,  Fittings. .Pow- 
der Marks,  Bleaching,  Facial 
Development,  Hollow  or  Sunk- 
en Checks,  etc.  Consultation 
free  at  office  or  by  letter. 
,aee  book  on  all  skin  and  scalp  affec- 
tions and  their  treatment,  sent  sealed 
to  any  address  onrcceipt  of IO  cts. 
,IO!l \  II.  WOODB lIRi, 

|jy  The  Evolution  of  the  State.   By  John 
A.  Taylor.    10  cents. 


Just  Published. 

New  edition  (20th),  pocket  volume.bound  in  cloth, 
on  Skin  Diseases :  Blood  Impurities,  their  Cause 
and  Cure,  to  which  is  added  an  important  chapter 
on  Nervous  Prostration  produced  by  unnatural 
habits,  resulting  in  physical  disabilities,  bv  H.  J . 
Tordan,  M.  D.,  formerly  pupil  of  the  late  Dr  be- 
queira  and  Dr.  Pereira,  of  the  Aldersgate  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  etc.  Lon- 
don, England.  Sent  by  mail  free,  for  25  cents  di- 
rect from  the  author,  333  West  23d  street  New 
York.   Consultations  daily,  10  to  2  ;  evenings  6  till  8. 

ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE, 

now  in  its  twentieth  year,  contains  Original  Stories, 
Poems,  Timely  Articles  for  advanced  thinkers  on 
various  subjects,  Papers  on  Health  and  Hygiene, 
Metaphysics,  Home  and  Society  Topics,  etc  Price 
$,.5o  a  year  j  sample  copy  sent  for  6c.  Address  T. 
T  G-ILMORE  901  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We 
will  send  St.  Louis  Magazine  and  this  paper  one 
year  for  $2.75.   Address  this  office.  

GROSSER, 

STATIONER  AND  PRINTER, 
680  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

a  larsre  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Commercial 
6  Stationery. 
>=x_,  -  twentieth  CENTURY  and  Reform  litera- 
ture always  on  hand.  

Hear   Our  Side." 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  »  Single-Taxek's 
Catechism,"  (three  copies,  10  cents),  to  C.  B.  M., 
P.  O.  box  206,  Newark,  N.  J.  

gTEAM  FITTING   SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating  Apparatus, 

48  Railroad  Avenue,     -     Jersey  City,  N.  J 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOLMAN'S, 

CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 
An  infallible  cure  for  Cholera,  «d  ItorrhoM. 
Cramps,  Colic,  Dysentery,  Spasms  and  Pains  m  the 
Bowels.  Relieved  with  the  first  dose.  A  necessity 
ri  every  family.  Should  always  be  on  hand  for 
immediate  use.   Price  3s  cents.  ^ 

"Our^fferloTcUrr 

feT-  In  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  ' THE 
SOUTHERN  ARGOSY  we  make  the  following 
offer  tone  w  subscribers:  If  you  will  send  us  $2.50 
wl  will  send  you  The  Southern  Argosy  one year, 
Tndalso  send  you  one  of  the  best  watches  made. 
It  has  nfckel  silver  case,  dust-proof,  stem  wind 
open  face,  and  is  worth  $5  toany  p erson,. if  y« 
arn  not  satisfied  with  the  watch,  we  will  return 
Prnmoney  and  lend  you.  ^e  Ar£o^  one 

^^B%G§5?$SSSi  F,  Troy*  S.  C. 


f>T>  AT  r*T?TVTTCJ  SILVER.  "The  Wants  of 
TFN  (  ,hLN  1  O  Man  and  How  to  Supply 
Them!"  by! \  * .  DwKvy,  Camden, N.  J. 


THE  KORAN. 

Translated  by  George  Sale.  »mo.,  cloth,  336  pages. 
PRICE,  SIXTY  CENTS. 
Mohammed  wins  no  followers  in  Christendom, 
but  everTintelligent  reader  is  interested  to  know 
what  ways  the  inspiration  that,  during  centuries, 
h2d  his  sword  victorious  over  a  large  part  of 
Asit  AfricI  and  Europe,  and  still  holds  for  h.m 
isol^ooo  followers  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Address  Twentieth  Century. 
•  ■  Crumbling  Creeds,"  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  3c. 


> 


